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GEORGE R. 

EORGE the Second, by the Grace 

of G O D, Kiiiy of Great Britain , France and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, &c. To all to whom thefe Pretents 
fhallcome, Greeting. Whereas Philip Miller Gardener 
to the Company of Apothecaries at their Botanick Garden 
at Chelfea, and Fellow of the Royal Society, and Charles 
Riving ton of Our City of London, Book feller, have humbly 
reprefented unto Us, that they have, with great Labour and 
Expence, published a Book Entitled [ The Gardeners ‘ Dictionary , containing the 
Methods of cultivating and improving the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden 
as alfo, the Phvfick Garden, Wildernefs, Confervatory, and Vineyard, according to 
the PraElice of the mojl experienced Gardeners of the prefent Age j interfperfed 
with the Hiftory of the Plants, the Characters of each Genus, and the Names of 
all the particular Species in Latin and Englilli; and an Explanation all the Terms 
ufed in Botany and Gardening: Together with Accounts of the Nature and Ufe of 
Barometers , Thermometers, and Hygrometers, proper for Gardeners ■, and of the 
Origin, Caufes, and Nature of Meteors ; and the particular Infuences of Air, 
Earth, Fire, and Water, upon Vegetation, according to the beft natural Philofo- 
fhers, adorned with Copper Plates : ] And have humbly befought Us to grant them 
Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the foie Printing and Publilhing thereof for the 
Term of Fourteen Years } We being willing to give all due Encouragement to fo 
ufcful a Work, are gracioufly plcafed to condcfccnd to their Rcqucft; and do there¬ 
fore, by thefe Prefents, fo far as may be agreeable to Law, grant unto them, the 
faid Philip Miller and Charles Rivington, their Executors, Admini- 
ftrators, and Affigns, Our Licence for the foie Printing and Publilhing the faid Book 
for the Term of Fourteen Years, to be computed from the Date hereof} ftridly for¬ 
bidding all our Subjeds within our Kingdoms and Dominions to Reprint or Abridge 
the fame, either in the like or any other Volume or Volumes whatfoever, or to 
import, buy, vend, utter, or diftribute any Copies thereof reprinted beyond the 
Seas, during the aforefaid Term of Fourteen Years, without the Confent or Appro- ' 
bation qf the faid Philip Miller and Charles Rivington, their Heirs, 
Executors, and Ailigns, under their Hands and Seals firft had and obtained, as they 
will anfwer the contrary at their Perils: Whereof the Commiilioners, and other 
Officers of Our Cuftoms, and the Mafter, Warden, and Company of Stationers, are 
to take Notice that Obedience be rendred to Our Pleafure herein declared. 

Given at Our Court at St. James r the Fourteenth Day of December, 173-* 
iff the Sixth Tear of Our Reign. 

By His Majesty's Command. 

Harrington. 
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P R E F A C E 


ARDENING is an Excrcile excellently adapted to 
human Nature, and accordingly the Great Author of 
all Things, having planted a Garden, placed our firft 
Parents therein to Till and Drefs it. 

This was called The Garden of Eden 7 j. e. The 
Garden of Tie afar e j probably, not only on account 
of its pleafant Situation, but alfo becaufe of the plea¬ 
surable Employment of Drefling and Keeping it. 

With To many happy Circumftances is the Exercife of Gardening 
attended, that greater Encomiums can fcarcely be given to any other: But 
of them all, I Shall only mention, and that briefly, thefe following: 

i. The < Delightfulnefs 7 1 4. The Advantageoufnefs $ 

a. The Innocency , And, 

3. The Healthfulnefsy 5. The Honourablenefs. 

* • A s to the firft, What can be more delightful , than in the Springs 
tme 1 to behold the Infant Plants putting forth their verdant Heads, from 
the Bofom of their foftering Mother the Earth ? In the Summer Months , 
the Flowers ting'd with a Variety of the moft charming Dyes, feeming, 
as it were, to vie with each other, which fhall moft allure the Beholder's 
% c with their fplendid. Gayecy, and entertain the Noftrils with their en¬ 
livening Fragrancy ? and in Autumn , to view the bending Boughs, as it 
Wcre > fubmiflively offering their delicious Fruit, and courting the Gatherer’s 
Ac «ptance? 

}'• As for Innocency $ Horticulture was by the All-wife Creator ap¬ 
pointed to be the Employment of our firft Parents in their innocent State, 
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and what Employment can be more harmlefs? No Cruelty is ufedin this 
Exercife, unlefsthe deftroytng of noxious Vermin that prey upon and devour 
the blefied Products of the Earth, can merit that opprobrious Name. 
What though the skilful Pruner fcarifies bark* bound Trees, and difplaces 
the barren, ufelefs, and too luxuriant Branches, that rob the healthful and 
more ufeful Parts of their due Nouriftimenc ? thefe Wounds caufe no Senfe 
of Pain to the tendered Plants $ they heal up without Drefling or Bandage, 
and are thereby reduced to a more regular Beauty, a more healthful 
Conftitution, and to a greater Fertility. 

3. It is Healthful . It is true, fince the Fall of our Progenitors, the 
Work is not fo eafy as before it was $ the Curie having covered the Ground 
with Ehorns and Briars, and caufcd unprofitable Weeds to fpring up 
among the ufeful Plants, to rob them of their proper Nourifliment 5 fo 
that the Ground which before, without Cultivation, would have been 
fpontaneoufly obedient to vegetative Nature, muft now, by the Sweat of 
the Brow, and no little Labour, be brought under Subjection: But then 
at the fame time, to make amends, this very Labour is falutiferous: The 
Exercife of the Body prevents the Blood and Juices from lHgnating and 
growing corrupt $ and the Labourer is every Moment drawing in with his 
Breath a wholefome and enlivening Steam from the Earth, which heighten’d 
with the fpicy Fragrancy of odoriferous Plants, caufes the Blood and Spirits 
to circulate briskly $ and together with the Motion of the Body, forces 
out and expels the morbid Parts through the Pores, which exhaling, leaves 
what remains more pure and uncontaminated. Beliaes, Labour fees an 
Edge to the Appetite, gives a more grateful and delicious Relilh to the 
Products of the Earth, and at Night difpofes the whole bodily Frame 
into a Capacity for the full Enjoyment of rhofc refrefhing Slumbers, that 
balmy Sleep, w hich generally forfakes the Downy Couches of the inactive, 
indolent Great. 

4. T h a T it is advantageous, no one will difpute, w ho lees, with 
what mighty Returns, even more than an hundred-fold, a diligent and 
skilful Culture repays the Labours of the fedulous Cultivator, producing 
an innocent and wholfome Food, that bountifully fupplies to himfelf 
all the Neceflaries of Life, and adminifters to all around him, of what 
Condition or Quality foever, .fufficienc to adorn the Table, - and ferve 
for Ufe and Elegance. 

5. The Exercife is Honourable. For had it not the Great God himfelf 
for its fiift Artift, who not only laid out the Plan of the Garden of Eden, 
but is alfo faid to have planted it with a vaft Variety of the moft beauti¬ 
ful Trees, Plants, and Flowers? and the Cultivating of it was appointed 
to be the Buftnefs of the iole Monarch and Lord of this terreftrial Globe, 
by his Creator, who in his great Wifdom found no Occupation lo fuitable 
as this, to that Innocence and Perfection of Nature in which he had form’d 
the firfl: Manj who before the Fall, could enjoy no Earthly Delight equal 
to a Garden exquificely adorn’d with Trees and Plants, every where em- 
bellifh’d with beautiful Flowers, and Chining with grateful Fruits, abound¬ 
ing with wholfome Springs and cryftal Rivers, ecchoing with the melo¬ 
dious Harmony of the winged Chorifters, and crown’d with a temperate 
Air, and a charming YicUficudc of kindly Scafons. 

This 
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Th is Art his alfo had in all Ages, and in all Parcs of the World, 
fome of the greateft Princes, the wileft Sages, the chief Politicians, and 
braveft Warriors, as well as the more humble Vulgar, for its Admirers j 
among whom, none have more honoured this Art than Cyrus King of 
‘Perfia, who was not only curious but skilful in it to Admiration. Xeno¬ 
phon relates the follow ing Story of him. 

“ CYRUS was fo delighted with Gardens, that to what Region 
“ foever he came, or where-ever he made himfclf Matter of a Place, he 
u fludioufly encourag’d the Planting of Gardens, with all Things ferving 
“ for Delight or Ufe, that the Soil was capable of producing j and when 
“ the Seafon of the Year permitted, was wont to hold Converfation in a 
“ Garden, where-ever he was. 

11 If he obferved that any of his Governors of Provinces took Care to 
<c cultivate the Land, and keep it well furniflied with Trees and Fruits, 
“ according to the Nature of the particular Soil, to them he gave other 
“ Territories, and enrich’d them with Gifts, and conferred greater Honours 
“ upon them. But as forthofe who fuffer’d their Land to lie uncultivated, 
“ either through Negle<ft, or any other Caufe, he fined them, depos’d 
“ them from their Magittracy, and fubftituted others in their Places. 

“ On a certain Time this great Prince, as a Token of his Benevolence, 
“ introduced his Gueft Lyfancier into his elegant Garden at Sardis : Jy- 
u finder having furvey’d the Garden with great Exadtnefs, was at a Lofs 
i: which moft to admire, the great Variety of the Flowers and Fruit, or 
“ the elegant Difpofition both of them and of the Trees, which being 
“ planted in an exquifite Quincunx Order, entertained them every Way as 
* c they walk’d, withrheir moft fragrant Odours and beautiful Fruits; and 
“ after fome time, breaking Silence, declar’d, That he was greatly delighted 
“ with what he faw, but that he could not help admiring, much more, 
“ the Artift who difpos’d the Plants and Flowers in that beautiful Or- 
“ der, than the Things themfelves: To which Cyrus , greatly pleas’d, 
“ reply’d, O Ly fin der , all this was done by my own Hands, and many 
** of thofe Trees which you now behold, I myfelf have rais’d from Seed, 
“ Lyfander was aftonifh'd to hear this, and exprefling his Surprize to the 
King 5 Cyrus faid, Do you wonder at this, Lyfander ? I fwear, by the 
“ Diadem 1 wear, that if 1 am in Health, I never eat any Food before I 
<s have exercis’d my Body 'till I fweac, .fometimes in Martial Exercifes, at 
other times in Gardening, or other laborious Exercifes of Husbandry.” 
LAERTES the Father of Ulyjfes , was accurate and diligent, and 
that even in his old Age, in furnifliing his Orchard and Garden, and taking 
Care of the Utenfils proper to the latter, as we find in Homer , who taking 
Notice of Uhffes being about to pay a Vifit to Laertes , fays, He look'd 
for him no where but in his Garden, where he found him attended with 
his Servants, gathering of Shrubs to make an Hedge, and the old Man 
directing them j and weeding the Plants with Gloves on, becaufe of the 
Bufhes. 

W E have likewife many of the famous Gardens of the Ancients ele¬ 
gantly defciib’d. by the Poets and Hiftorians 5 as the Penfile ones of Semi- 
thofe magnificent ones of King Solomon y the Hefpertan, with thofe 
Adonis and Alcinous, the latter of which deferib’d by Homer , and beau¬ 
tifully 
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tifully tranflated into Englijh by Mr. Tope, I fliall take the Liberty to 
tranferibe. 

Clofi to the Gates a Jpacious Garden lies , 

From Storms defended and inclement Skies : 

Four Acres was tjj' allotted Space of Ground, 

Petted with a green Enclofure all around . 

Hall thriving frees confefs d the fruitful Mouldy 
The redd’ning Apple ripens here to Gold : 

Here the blue Fig with lufiious Juice derjlows ; 

With deeper Red the full Pomegranate glows. 

The Branch here lends beneath the weighty Fear, 

And verdant Olives fouri/h round the Tear. 

The balmy Spirit of the We fern Gale 
Eternal breathes on Fruits untaught to fail: 

Each dropping Fear a following Fear /applies, 

On Apples Apples , Figs on Figs ari/e$ 

The fame mild Sea/bn gives the Blooms to blow , 

The Buds to harden, and the Fruits to grow. 

Here order d Vines in equal Ranks appear, 

With all th’ united Labours of the Tear. 

Some to unload the fertile Branches run 5 
Some dry the blackning Clufers in the Sun : 

Others to tread the liquid Harvefi join , 

I be groaning Freffes foam with Floods of U r me. 

Here are the Vines in early Flow’r defiryd, y 

Here Grapes difcolourd on the Sunny Side , > 

And there in Autumns rtchefl Purple dyd. j 

Beds of all various Herbs, for ever green , 

In beauteous Order terminate the Scene. 

Two plenteous Fountains the whole Frofpeft crown’d j y 

This thro the Gardens leads its Streams around, C 

Vi fits each Flant , and waters all the Ground: 3 

While that in Fipes beneath the Falacefows , 

And thence its Current on the Town befows$ 

To various Ufe their various Streams they bring , 

The Feople one , and one /applies the King. 

Sir William Temple has remarked, that this Defcription con¬ 
tains all the jufteft Rules and Provifions which can go toward com- 
pofing the beft Gardens. Its Extent was four Acres, which in thole 
Times of Simplicity was looked upon as a large one, even for a Prince: 
It was inclos’d alt round for Defence5 and for Conveniency, joined clofe 
to the Gates of the Palace. 

He mentions next the Trees, w T hich were Standards, and fuflfer’d to 
grow to their full Height. The fine Defcription of the Fruits that never 
fail’d, and the eteVnal Zephyrs, is only a more noble Poetical Way of 
exprefling the continual Succeffion of one Fruit to another, throughout 
the Year. 

The 
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The Vineyard feems to have been a Plantation diftinft from the Gar¬ 
den } as alfo the Beds of Greens mentioned afterwards at the Extremity 
of the Inclofure, in the Nature and ufual Place of a Kitchen-Garden. 

The two Fountains arc difpos’d very remarkably. They rofe within 
the Inclofure, and were brought by Conduits or Duds, one of them to 
water all the Parts of the Garden, and the other underneath the Palace 
into the Town, for the Service of the Publick. 

Nor was Gardening lefs regarded by the Romans, who, after they had 
extended their Conquefts in the Eaft, were careful to obferve the Methods 
ufed by the Grecians , in cultivating the Ground j which was an Exercife 
better adapted to the Genius of thofe People (who had been inured to 
bodily Labour and Fatigue, during the long Continuance of their Wars), 
than many of the more polite Employments of the Greeks. And when 
the Romans had rranfplanted this Art into their own Country, they were 
no lefs diligent to improve it j as may be feen by the Writings of Cato t 
Farro, Columella , and ‘Pliny, with many others, who have con de¬ 
fended to write upon this humble Subjed, for the Inftrudion of others. 
But had Virgil favour'd the World with as compleat a Poem on Horti¬ 
culture, as he has done upon Agriculture, it would have been of great 
Service to the Promotion of it. But this, he fays, he left to other Hands, 
and has only, as it were, by Accident, mention’d Gardens in his 
Writings. 

Amongst the Moderns we find the great eft Princes have always 
been vpzy follicitous in adorning their Palaces with magnificent Gardens, 
•which they ufually chofe for their principal Retreat and Divertifcment, 
from the Fatigue of their other Employments. And it has been juftly 
obferved, that according to the Progrels of Learning, in the different 
Farts and Ages of the World, there Gardening has proportionably flou- 
rifiied. ^ 

But it is very lately that the truly magnificent Tafte in Gardening 
has flourifti’d in thefe Northern Parts of Europe ; for although in King 
Charles the Seconds Reign, there was a great Spirit amongfl the 
Nobility and Gentry of England , for ‘Planting and Gardening , which 
Spirit was greatly heighten’d in King W i l l i a m’s Reign, during which 
Time mofl of the large Gardens in England were laid out and planted j 
yet we find the Tafte at that Time extended little farther than to fmali 
Pieces of Box-work, Finifli’d Parterres, and Clipp’d Greens, all which are 
now generally banifh’d out of the Gardens of the mofl polite Perlons of 
this Age, who juftly prefer the more extended Rural Dcugns of Gardens, 
which approach the nearefl to Nature. 

Indeed we are greatly oblig’d to many curious Perfons of the laft 
Age, for their many uieful Experiments on Vegetation, which have been 
of great Service to promote the more skilful Management of the various 
Sorts of Trees, Plants, and Flowers. Buc to none is England more indebt- 
*d* than to the Learned Mr. Hales of Teddington , for his large Difcoveries 
made in the Vegetable Kingdom, whereby many miftaken Notions con¬ 
cerning the Motion of the Sap in Plants, &c. arc fet In a clear Light 3 
a ud it is to this indefatigable Gentleman, that I am greatly indebted, for 
many valuable Things in the following Treatife. 

c But 
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B*jt left I fliould lengthen oat this Ptefece beyond its intended Size, 

I fliali return to give fome Account of the following Work : And here 
it may be neceflary to make an Apology for adding to the Number of 
the Books on this Subjcdt, which of late Years has very much increas’d, 
fo that many Peribns have thought it needlefs to write any thing more on 
the Science; but how well fceverthe feveral Authors who have gone 
before me, have acquitted themfelves in the different Branches of this Art, 
yet, as the feveral Rules are fcatter’d about in many Volumes, it muft be 
allow’d a neceffary Work, to reduce them into one fingle Volume, in a 
methodical Order, whereby a Perfon may readily turn to any particular 
Article, of which he wants to be informd, without being at the Trouble 
of turning over feveral Books, to find proper Inftrmftions for the Manage¬ 
ment of a Tree, Plant, or Flower; and perhaps when he has confulted the 
feveral Authors who have wrote upon the fame Plant, fcarce any two of 
them have agreed in their Di regions; fo that if a Perfon is not as well 
skilled- in the Art as his Author, he will be at a Lofs which of their In- 
ftru&tons to follow, and if he be equally skill’d, he can want none of 
their Directions. 

Another Difadvantage, which attends moft of the Books of Gar - 
dening that I have read, is, their being wrote rather to amufe fuch as 
already have a competent Knowledge in the Art, than to inform the Igno¬ 
rant; fcarce any of them condefcending to write of the manual Operation, 
which muft be firft known before a Perfon can proceed rightly in the 
Management of any Parc of Gardening ; for to what Purpofe is it, to a 
Perfon w'ho wants to know the exaCt Method of propagating any parti¬ 
cular Plant, to read over a fine Theory of Gardening , without cvet 
entering into the neceflary InftruCtions how he muft proceed : And this is 
too often the Fault in many Books on this Subject; moft of which have 
been wrote by Perfons only skilful in the theory , and therefore can t be 
fupposd capable of infixudting others in the c Pra£lice t that being what 
they themfelves are unacquainted with. 

Nor Have many of the modern Writers on Gardening fucceeded much 
better in their Theories , moft of them relying upon the Authority of thofe 
who have wrote before them on the fame Subject, very few of them 
having ever made Trial of the Experiments which they have recommended, 
and upon which their Hypothcfes are built: For how much foever fome of 
them. have promis’d in their Title Pages, yet when their Works are nar¬ 
rowly examin’d, it will appear, that Tome of the moft popular Authors 
have done little more than changed the Language, or artfully tranfpofed 
the Senfc of thofe who wrote long before them, without taking the leaft 
Notice to whom they were indebted for their Works; and yetthefe fame 
Perfons arc continually charging others with ftealing from them, whereas if 
they were to render back all that they have artfully purloin’d from other 
. books, they would have little of their own to lofe: How thefe Perfons 
came to have a Right thus to treat every Perfon (who fairly acknowledges 
from whence he, has taken an Article) as a Plagiary, I can’t imagine ; 
when they have not only tranferib’d many Pages together, butalfo taken 
Draughts and Schemes from others, and boldly infetted them for their 
own, chough they have been fo religioufly exa£t in copying from their 
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Pfed*<*flbw in this Science, that they have fcldom fail'd at the fame time 
to tranferibe their Blunders as well as their Beauties, and have thereby ma- 
mfcfted, how unable tire a flurried Skin of the Lyon, has been to conceal 
tbofe Ears, which are the peculiar Diagnoftic of a much more fervile and 
ignoble Creature, 

However, left I fhould be charg’d with having been guilty of the 
fame Practice I am now condemning in others, I have this to fay in my 
own Defence, That where 1 have borrowed any thing from the Works of 
themoft reputed Philolophers of the prefent Age, I have generally acknow¬ 
ledged whence I had it, which I hope will not be deem’d a Crime. 
But this has been principally with regard to the Theory relating to Me¬ 
teors, &c. on which Heads, it would have been a Prefum prion, were I 
capable, to offer any thing cf my own. For in the Diregions laid down 
for the Management ol all the various Plants herein-mention’d, there is 
little (aid but from my own.Experience, or from that of fome other par¬ 
ticular Friends. And here I can fay what few who have written before 
me on this Subjeift: could do, viz. That there are very few Plants (out of 
the great Number herein-mentioned) which I have not cultivated ; and 
the Inftruclions given for their Propagation, &c. arc fuch as have fucceeded 
beft with me. 

The Method pursued through the following Work, is fuch as may be 
hoped will pleafethe Judicious: For, firft I have ranged all the Things in 
an Alphabetical Order, fo that a Perfon need only turn to the Initial 
Letter of the particular Plant, &c. of which he wants to be inform’d, 
where he will find it particularly treated of. In doing of this, 1 chofe 
rather to range the Plants under their proper Latin Names, which are 
better afcercained than the Englijh, and more generally knownBut in 
order to render it eafy to thofe who were not acquainted with the Latin 
Names, I have generally inferted the feveral EngJi/h Names, in their Or¬ 
der of the Alphabet, referring to the Latin , under which they are treated} 
and have alfo added an Index of the feveral Names by which each Plant 
is known, in which the Name is referro to, where it may be found. 

After mentioning >the Genus, *1 have added the Etymology thereof$ 
and next have fet down the diftinguifliing Characters by which each Plane 
k known, whereby a Perfon who will attend to the feveral Chara&crifticks, 
need not be at a Lofs where to refer a Plant he may not be well 
acquainted with ; Then I have inferred moft of the particular Species which 
are cultivated in England , either for Ufe or Beauty, with the beft Methods 
for Propagating and Improving them 5 and the different Soils, Situations, 
and Degrees otHeat, in which each Plant is found to thrive. To this I 
have added, their feveral Grow ths, with the proper Diftance which each 
fhould be allowed, whereby a Perfon may eafily judge how to place ’em 
to the beft Advantage in a Garden ; and the various Ufes of them, whe¬ 
ther for Meat or Medicine, or for the Beauty of their Flowers, <&c. in 
Corning the Parts near a Habitation : In all which 1 have not affected any 
thing upon Truft, nor copied from many idle Authors who have written 
°o this Subject} but fueh as I have experienc’d myfelf, or have received 
from Perfons of undoubted Authority. And whatever.Errors or Miftakes 
tfcay haye crept into this Vfork, I fhail be very ready to expunge them, upon 
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Information, and gratefully acknowledge the Favour, whenever any judi* 
cious Perfon {hall favour me with fuch Remarks. 

Indeed a Work of this kind would employ the Joint-Labours of 
many skilful Perfons, to render it perfect, were it poffible to find a 'Set of 
Men of equal Integrity, Opennefs, Induftry, and Judgment, to undertake 
it, which I fear is rarely to be met with in any Society of Men: All that 
I have to hope is, that as I have employed my beft Talents in this Work, 
and delivered myfclf with unreferved Freedom and Opennefs, it may 
atone for any Faults in Style, or Slips of the Pen. 

But as the Plan here laid down is capable of great Improvement, 
fo I purpofe to employ all my leifure Hours thereon, and (hall diligently 
compare, correct, and amend whatever fliall appear amifs, and add what¬ 
ever new Obfervations and Experiments I (hall hereafter make, in the 
Courfe of my Practice: And to this End I invite all fuch Perfonsas have 
made any new Experiments in relation to this Art, which they are willing 
to communicate, to fend them directed for me at the ‘Pbyjick-Gardeny 
Cbelfea , which I fliall thankfully receive, and gratefully acknowledge. 
And fince it is more than probable that Time may produce many Things 
new on this Subject, and that the Inferring of them in another Edition of 
this Book, would be an Injury done to the Encouragers of the prefent 
Performance, I therefore take upon me to promife, that whatever Altera¬ 
tions or Additions I fliall make hereto, fliall be publiflicd feparately, for 
fuch as fliall purchafe the prefent Volume. 

The annual Increafe of new Plants, Fruits, and Flowers, will occa- 
fion feme Alteration in the Book, in the Gompafs of a few Years; for 
as new Things are obtain’d from abroad, fo the old ones of lefs Value 
are turn’d out of the Gardens, to make Room for them, which has been 
fometimes practis’d to a great Fault; many Perfons being too fond of No¬ 
velties, have often turn’d out good Fruits to make tloom for bad ones; there¬ 
fore I would advife every one to make Trial of fuch new Fruits, before 
they propagate them in Plenty, and nor take their Characters upon Truft; 
and efpecially to be careful how they are impos’d on by the New Names 
often given to Fruits, by Perfons of fmall Skill, who, if they happen to 
meet w ith a Fruit with which they are not acquainted, prefently impofe a 
Name of their own upon it, which has occanond the prefent Confufion 
of Names, by which one and the fame Sort of Fruit is called, in different 
Places, to the great Difcouragement of curious Perfons: In order to remedy 
which, I have taken no fmall Pains to examine and compare the feveral 
Sorts of Fruit, with the Defcriptions given in all the beft Authors, and 
have added as many of the Names to each Kind, as I could find they 
were differently known by; to which I have fubjoin’d a fliorc Defcription 
with their Times of Ripening, and the particular Stocks upon which each 
Sort fucceeds beft, wh-ch, I hope, will be of no fmall Service to the Cu¬ 
rious in that Way. 

Nor is the Confufion of Names to the fame Sort of Fruit peculiar to 
England ; for in France (which is the greareft Fruit Country in Europe') 
there is a great Diforder, fcarce any two Provinces calling a Fruit by the 
fame Name ^ fo that thofe Trees which are brought from thence, are not 
more to be depended upon, than fuch as are procured from the mcaneft 

Nurferies 
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Nurfcries in England* And this Perplexity in the Names of Fruit being 
fo grear, has put fome curious Gentlemen at Earh^ upon compofing a 
General Treatifeof Fruit-Trees, in which they defign to exhibit on Cop¬ 
perplates, all the feveral Kinds of Fruit, drawn from the Fruits them- 
ielves, and well engraven (fome of which Plates were communicated to 
me two Years ago). Such a Work as this, if well executed, will be of 
great Ufe to afeertain the Kinds of Fruit \ but by the Model laid down by 
thofe Gentlemen, I fear it will not have the defired Succcfs. For as thefc 
Fruits are only printed in Black and White, it will be very difficult to 
diftinguifti the Kinds thereby: And as they allow a Folio Plate to each 
Sort, fo it mud render the Book too dear, to be purchas'd by any but 
Perfons of great Fortune, and the Prolixity they abound with, in men¬ 
tioning the various medicinal Qualities of each Fruit, will render the Woik 

P _ — - 

too tedious for mod Evgllfh Readers. 

But were a Work of this Kind carefully done by fome judicious Per¬ 
fons, with the Fruits exhibited in their proper Colours, and concilc Dc- 
feripttons, with their Culture, added to them, it would be A valuable Per¬ 
formance. In order to which, a Society of Gardeners d:d engage therein 
fome few Years pad, and had a great Variety of the mod valuable Fruits 
and Flowers painted by an excellent Hand, ready to be engraven , and 
have fince publifiicd a Catalogue of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, in the Pre¬ 
face ro which they have given a particular Account of their Undertaking; 
with their defign’d Method of profccuting it, if they meet with proper 
Encouragement. In this firft Part which they have publifh’d, are inferred 
* the various Names given to each Tree (by the bed Writers on Botany) 
with the common Englijb Name fubjoin’d, which will be found very ule- 
ful tp Gentlemen, in knowing what to write for to the Nurfery-Man, fo’ 
as to be underdood 

The Introduction of many ufeful Fored-Trees, from the Northern Parts 
of America annually, will alfo furnifii Materials for farther Additions, as 
1 their Natures, Ufes, &c. become known to us 5 and this is a Part of 
Gardening well worth Encouragement, fince hereby a great Number of 
tfeful and beautiful Trees may be added to our Wilder nefies and other 
Plantations, But here I mud caution People not to be too forward in 
propagating foreign Trees in laTge Quantities, for the Sake of Timber, 
before they are fully perfuaded of tHeir Worth 3 which may, in dead of 
being ferviceable, prove greatly detrimental to the Nation, by neglecting 
to cultivate our own approved Timber Trees, for the Sake of others 
of foreign Growth, whofe Timber is of little Value: An Indance 
of this we have at prefent in the Scarlet Oak % a great Number of whofe 
Acorns have been this Seafon imported, and fold at a large Price, with 
great Affurances of their quick Growth, and of the Value of the Timber, 
fc'hich hath engaged many curious Perfons to fow them ; but if they culti- 
* a te thefe Trees in any Place, except in Gardens, or Plantations near Habi¬ 
tations, tor Shade (for which Purpofe they are very proper, being of quick 
Growth), they will find themfelves deceived, the Timber being by no‘ 
m cans comparable to our Englijb Oak : However, many other Sorts of 
Trees there are in America (particularly of the Firr Kind ) which would 
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be very ornamental to our Plantations, and their Timber very ufcful for 
many Purpofcs, were they once introduced amongft us. 

While I am upon this Subject, it will be neceflary to take Notice 
of an Error too commonly committed, in the placing the various Sorts of 
Trees in Gardens, which is by furrounding the Quarters of WitdernefTeS 
with tall, clipp'd Hedges, whereby the Trees are feduded from the Sight 
of Perfons in the Walks, and the Expence in flieering thefe Hedges is no 
fmall Matter, in large Gardens, where they commonly abound. This I 
have particularly taken Notice of under the Article of Wildernefs. As to 
Defigns for Gardens, it would be only adding to the Expence of the Book, 
by Engraving a great Number of Plates, when it will be impoffible to lay 
down Plans, which may be ferviceable to any one particular Defign, be- 
caufe thefe muft be varied according to the Situation, and Conveniencies 
of the Place: I have therefore only juft mention’d the Particulars which 
fhould be obferved in laying out Gardens y leaving the other Parts to be 
fupplied by thofe who have the Direction of this Bufinefs. 
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An Explanation of the Authors Names and 
Works, referr’d to by the Abbreviations in this 
WORK. 


A L DI N. A Defer ipt ion of Jo we 
rare Plants which were culti¬ 
vated in the Farnefian Gardens 
at Rome, by Tobias Aldinus. 
Printed at Rome 1 615. Fol. 

Banifter. A Catalogue of Plants ohfrved 
in Virginia by John Banifter. Printed 
in Ray’j H’flory of Plants. 

Bocc. Rar, figures and Dejcriptions of 
rare Plants objervedby Paul Boccone in 
Sicily, &c. Printed at Oxford 1674. 
in 4to.. 

Boerh. Ind. An Index of the Plants 
growing hi the Pbyfick-Garden at Ley¬ 
den, by Doctor Herman Bocrhaave. 
Printed at Leyden 1715?. in 4to. 
fereyn. Cent. I. The firfl Century of Exo¬ 
tick Plants by Dr. James Breynius. 
Printed at Dantzick 1678. Fol. 

Breyn. Prod. L & II. The firfi and fecond 
Prodiotnus to the Colie cli on of rare 
Plant j, by Dr. James Breynius. The 
firfi printed 1680. the fecond 1685*. at 
Dantzick, in 4to. 

C*falp. Andrew Cadalpinus of Plantti 
Printed at Florence 1583 . in 410. 

C- B. P. Cafpar Bauhinus's Pin ax to his 
Theatre of Plants. Printed at Bafil 
*67*. in 4104 

C. B. Prod. Cafpar BauhinusV Prodro- 
mus to his Theatre of Plants. Printed 
at Bafil 1671. in $to. 

CM Charles Clufiusr Hifiory of rare 
Plants. Printed at Antwerp *6ou 
Fol. 

Cluf. R^ot. Charles Clufiusj Exoticks $ 
tn fen Books; Printed at Antwerp 
»«C>5 4 Foli 

Cotnthel. Ran Dejcriptions and Figures 
°f r *n Exotick Plants f which were in 
Phyfkh*Garden at Amfterdam, by 
Cotrttnelim Printed at Leyden 
*706. ittqtd. 


Commel. Prad. Cafpar Commdliw Pre¬ 
lude to Botany. Printed at Lcydcri 
1703. in 4E0. 

Corn. James Cornutus’j Hifiory of Ca¬ 
nada Plants. Printed at Paris 1635. 
in 4to. 

Cod. DodoiiaEus’jtSi* Pempfades. Printed 
at Antwerp 1616, Fol. 

Ferrar, Hcfp. John Bapuft Ferrarjus'j 
He/per ides. Printed at Rome 164(1. 
Fol. 

Ferrar. FI. Cult. The Culture of flowers, 
by John Baptift Ferrarius. Printed at 
Rome 1633. /« 4C0. 

Ger. Emac. Gerard’r Hifiory of Plants , 
improved by Thomas Johnfton, Printed 
at London 1633. Fol. 

Hort. Anift. The Hifiory of rare Plants 
which were in the Phy/ick-Garden at 
Amfterdam, by Cafpar and John Com- 
melin, in two Volumes Folio. Printed 
at Amfterdam 1697 and iyou 

H- Beaum. A Catalogue oj the Exotick, 
Plants which were in the Gardens of 
Mynheer Van Beaumont in Holland. 
Printed at the Hague 1690. 8vo. 

H. Eyft. Hortus Eyftettenfis, by Bafilins 
Beflen Printed at Norimberg 1613. 
Fol. 

H. C. Hortus Catholicus, /. e. the Uni - 
verfal Garden , by Frandfcus Cupani; 
Printed at Naples 1696. in 410. 

H. L. A Catalogue of the Plants grow¬ 
ing in the Phyjick-Garden at Leyden,' 
by Paul Herman, M. D. Printed at 
Leyden 1687. in 8vo. 

H. R. Monfp. A Catalogue of the Plants 
growing in the Royal Garden at Mont- 
pelier, by Peter Magrlol. Printed ad 
Montpelier t6yj. in 8vo. 

H. R. Par. A Catalogue of the Planij 
growing in the Royal Garden at Paris.- 
Printed at Paris 1665, in Fol. 

H. Edtrti 
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H. Ed in* A Catalogue of the Plants 
growing in the “Phyjick-Garden at Edin¬ 
burgh, by James Sutherland* Printed 
at Edinburgh 1683. in 8vo. 

). B. A Univerfal Hiflory of Plants, by 
John Bauhin, in three Volumes . Printed 
at Embrun 1650. ;«Fol. 

Lob. Ic. Icons of Plants by Matthias 
Lobd. Printed at Antwerp 1576. in 
Fob 

Lugd. A General Hiflory of Plants by 
Dalcchamp. Printed at Lyons 1586. 
T,wo Volumes in Folio. 

Mnlp. The Anatomy of Plants, by Mar- 
cell us Malpighi us. Printed at London 
in Fob 

Mor. Hi lb A Univerfal Hiflory of Plants 
by Robert Mori lion. Printed at Ox¬ 
ford 1679, 16S0, and 16pp. ‘three 
Volumes in Folio. 

Munt. Aloid. A Hiflory of Aloes , by 
Abraham Muntingius. Printed at 
Amfterdam r668. in 4to. 

Par. Bat. Paradifus Batavus, i. e. Bata* 
vtan Paradife , by Paul Herman, Pro- 
fjjhr of Botany at Leyden. Printed 
at Leyden 1698. in 4to. 

Tar. Bat. Prod. The prodromtts to the 
Paradifus Batavus. 

Park, Parad. The Garden of phafant 
Flowers , by John Parkinfon. Printed 
at London 1629. in Fob 

Park. Thcat. The Theatre of Plants , by 
John Parkinfon. printed at London 
1640. in Fob 

Pluk. Aim. Alniageftum Botanicum, by 
Leonard Pluknet. Printed at London 
1696. in Fob 

Pink. Amal. Amaltheum Botanicum, by 
Leonard Pluknet. Printed at Lon¬ 
don 1703. in Fob 

Pluk. ManrifT. Mantifla Almagefti Bota- 
nici, Leonard Pluknet. Printed at 
London 1700. in Fob 

Pluk. Phyt. Pluknet’r Phytographia, 


i. e. a Delineation of Plants. Print¬ 
ed at London 16311, and 1692. in 
Fob 

Plum. N. G. Hew Genus’s of American 
Plants , by Father Plunder. Printed 
at Paris 1713. in 4to. 

Plum. PI. Am, A Defer] ption of Ameri¬ 
can Plants , by Father Plunder, Printed 
at Paris 1693. in Fob 

Raii Hift. Ray*j Hiflory gf. Plants . 
Printed at London 1686, and 1704. 
in Three Volumes P’ob 

Raii Syn. A Sytwpfs of the Britijh 
Plants, by John Ray, augmented by 
Dr. Dillcnius. Printed at London 
1714. in 8vo. 

Rea. Flora, Ceres, and Pomona, by 
John Rea. Printed at London 1676. 
/// Fob ~ 

Sloan. Cat. A Catalogue of the Plants 
growing in the I/laud of Jamaica, by 
Dr. Hans Sloane. "Printed at London 
1696. in 8vO. 

Sloan. Hift. A Natural Hiflory of Ja¬ 
maica, by Dr. Hans Sloane. Printed 
at London 1707, and 1725. in Two 
Volumes in Folio. 

Swert. A Florilcgium, or a Col Jeff ion of 
Flowers by Swertius, Printed at F rank- 
fort 1612. in Fob 

Tab. Ic. Icons of Plants by Taberns- 
montanus. Printed at Frankfort 1 too. 
in Fob 

T ou rn. hi flitut ions of Botany , by Jofeph 
Pitton Tourncfort. Printed at Paris 
1716. in 4C0. 

T. Cor. A Corollary to the Inf buttons 
of Botany , by Joieph Pitton Tournefort, 
Printed at Paris 1703. in 4W. 

Volk. Flora Norim bergenfis, he. Flora 

of Nurimberg, by Dr. Votkamcr. 
Printed at Nurimberg 1700. in 4to. 

Zan. A Hiflory of Plants, by Jacob 
Zanoni. Printed at Bologna 1673. 
in Fob 
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BE LE Tree, /fri? Populus. 

ABIES i The Firr Tree. 

The Name is derived of Abeo, 
becaufe ic advances much in 
Heighth j and for the fame 
Reafon it is by the Greeks called ’Ea«tv of ii.dv 
promoeo, i. e. to extend in Height; or, as 
others fay, of Abeo, to go away, becaufe the 
Bark goes away, or is broken off eafily. 

The Characters of this Tree are. 


6. Abies; Picece foliis brevioribus ; corns 
parvis , biuncialibus (axis. Rand. The lhortelt 
Fitch-leav’d Firr Tree, with loofe Cones. 

7 . Abies; Taxi foliis ; odor a Balfami Gile- 
adenfis. Raii . Ilifi App. The Balm of Gilead 
Firr. Vutgo. 

8. Abies; Taxi folio ; fruclu rotundior ; cb- 
tufa. Tlie Yew-leav'd Firr Tree, with round 
Cones, by fomc called, The Balm of Gilead 
Firr. 

The firft and fecund Sorts of Firrs are very 
common in moft Gardens, and Plantations of 


It is ever-green ; the 'Leaves are ftngle, and 
for the moji part produced on every Side the 
Branches ; the Male Flowers (or Catkins) are 
placed at remote Difiances from tbe Fruit on the 
fame Tree ; the Seeds are produced in Cones , 
which are fpuamofe. 

The Species of this Tree, which are at pre¬ 
sent to be found in the Englijh Gardens, 
are, 

1 ' Abies ; Taxi folio ; fruflu furfum fpec- 
Teurn . The Silver or Yew-leaved 

Fl " Tree. 

• s' » Tension folio ; fruBu deorfum 

nflexo. Tourtt. The Common Firr or Pitch 
pl ee 5 fomelimes called. The Norway or Spruce 

3* Abies ; Minor ; peBinalis foliis ; Virgin * 
5 , cenis parvis fubrotundis. Pink. Aim. 

he Virgi n j an Firr Tree, with fmall round ilh ' 

tones. 

4- Abjhj j Taxi folio ; fruTu longtfiimo, deor - ' 

■‘ ,m ! ’-fiexo. The Yew-leav'd Firr Tree, with ' 

on 3 hanging Cones, commonly called , The 

On g-con’d Cornifh Firr. 

5* Abies ; Pucce foliis brevibus ■, conis minimis. 

fmlnV Pitch-leav’d Firr Tree, with 
htiall Cones. 


evcr-Green Trees ; and the fecond Sort is very 
common in the Woods of Norway , and is the 
Tree that affords the white Deals. 

Thefe Trees were (not many Years finccj 
much efteemed for Ornaments in ever-green 
Gardens; but the Leaves and lower Branches 
decaying, and foon falling off, fo as to render 
the under Part of the Tree bald and unlightly, 
together with their deftroying every thing that 
grows under them, they are not at prefent in 
.lo much Requelt. 

The third Sort Dr. Plukenet mentions to have 
been formerly growing in the Bifhop of Lon¬ 
don's Garden at Fulham , but hath been fince 
deftroyed, and hath been retrieved again from 
Seeds fent from New-England by Mr. Moore. 
which were fown by Mr. Fairchild of Hoxlott , 
who raifed feveral Plants from them, and finds it 
hardy enough to refill: our fevereft Cold in the 
open Ground. 

The fourth Sort was brought, many Years 
fince, from America , and was planted in De¬ 
von finre, where are now large Trees of this 
kind, which annually produce ripe Seeds, from 
whence the Gardens near London have been 
fuppltcd. This Tree grows to be very large, 
and makes a beautiful Figure, the under" Parc 
of the Leaves being of a whitilh, and the upper 
B Parc 
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Part of a glaucous or Sea-green Colour, and 
are clofely fet upon the Branches. This Tree 
is alfo very hardy. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts were alfo brought 
from America, and planted in Devonfoire and 
Cornwall, and are, by the Inhabitants of thofe 
Countries, ufed to make Spruce Beer, and 
are by them called the Spruce Firrs ; but fince 
any of thefe Sorts may be ufed for the fame 
Purpofe, this Appellation doth no more belong 
to thefe than any other of the Kinds. 

Thefe Trees grow much clofer and thicker 
than the Common Firr ; nor are their Branches 
and Leaves lb apt to decay and fall off, which 
renders them more valuable. 

The fevenrh and eighth Sorts are promifeu- 
oufiy called, Foe Balm of Gilead Firrs, but 
they are very dillinft, according to the Branches 
which I had’ fent me from Devonfoire and 
Cornwall. The Seventh Sort Mr. Ray men¬ 
tions in rhe Supplement to his IBjlory of Plants, 
as growing in the Duke of Beaufort *s Gardens 
at Badminton. It was alfo in the Bilhop of 
Iy>rdun\ Garden at Fulham, fome Years fince. 
This Sort produces long Cones, which are 
fharp pointed, and Hand ere< 5 l upon the 
Brandies, emitting a large Quantity of a refi- 
nous Matter: tire Branches grow fiat, and the 
Leaves are very fiiort. 

The other Sort produces Cones fumewhat 
like thofe of the Cedar of Lihauus ; the Leaves 
are of a darker Green, and are produced thicker 
on every Side of their Branches, fo chat it is one 
of the beautifulkft Trees of all the Firr kind. 

The Lcavesof thefe two Trees being bruifed 
between the Fingers, emit a very firong Bal- 
fiimick Smell, which hath given Occafion to 
fome to believe, that the Balm of Gilead was 
an Exudation from one of thefe Trees, from 
whence they received their Names ; but this is 
known to be a Miftake, that curious Balfam 
being the Produtiion of a Tree very different 
from this Clafs. 

. The various Ufes of thefe Trees, either in 
Medicine, or for mechanical Ufcs, are too 
many to be here enumerated, but whoever 
hath a mind to fee thefe things at large, may 
turn to "John Bait bin's Hijlory of Plants, Vol. I. 
Page 231. or to Ray's Hijlory of Plants, where 
they will meet with an ample Account thereof. 

Before I procee d to fay any thing of the 
Culture of thefe Trees, I fhall beg leave to 
add the Sorts of Fines to the Firrs, which 
ahho* feparattd to a great Dtftance by the 
Alphabetical Order here followed, yet have a 
near Alliance, bath in their claffical Djftribu- 
tion, and alfo in their Culture; and are, by 
theUnlkilful in Botany, frequently confounded 
together. 

PINUS ; The Pine Tree. 

The Char aiders of this Tree are, 

7 he Leaves are ever green, longer than thofe 
of the Firr, and are produced by Pairs out of 
each Sheath or Covering. 


1. Pinus; fativa , C. B. Pitt. 491. The 
manured Pine. 

2. Pinus *, fyhejlris , C. B. Pin. 491. The 
Pinafter, or Wild Pine, 

- 3. Pinus ; Americana , quints ex utto folli- 
culo felts, longis , tenuibus triquetris ad unum 
angulum, per tolam longitudinem mimtiffunis 
crenis afperatis , Pluk. Amalih. 171. This is 
commonly called Lord Weymouth’s Firr, or 
Pine. 

4. Pinus ; Americana ; foliis frcelongts fub- 

itnie terms ; Corns plurimis conferlim nafeentibus. 
Cat. Plant. Ang. The Clufter, or Large 
Bunch’d Pine. ° 

5 . Pinus *, fyhejtris foliis brevibus glaucis, 
conis parvis albentibus. Rail Syn. 2. 288. 
The Scotch Pine, commonly called Scotch Firr. 

6 . Pinus; Americana , palujiris. The 
Swamp Pine. Vulgo. 

The firft, fecond, and fifth Sorts are very 
common in England, but the third and fourth 
are in very few Gardens. The third was raifed 
feveral Years ago in the Duke of Beaufort's 
Gardens at Badminglott , and is now growing in 
the Earl of Pembrook* s Gardens, where it 
thrives very well, and is become a large Tree. 

In the Year 1724, fome freih Seeds of this 
kind were fent over from Carolina, from which 
I raifed fome Plants in the Phyfick Garden, 
which, altho’ but fmall. Hand in the open 
Ground, and refill the Winter’s Cold very 
well. The fourth Sort is now growing in the 
Bifhop of London's Garden at Fulham, and is 
a very large Tree, producing ripe Cones almoft 
every Year; from whencefeveral young Trees 
have been raifed by feveral Nurfery Men near 
London. The Leaves of this Tree are com¬ 
monly three, produced from each Sheath; and 
the Cones grow in great Clutters. On a Branch 
which was taken from the old Tree, I counted 
39 Cones in one Bunch. 

The fixth Sort is very proper to continue 
Plantations of thefe ever-green Trees, when 
it may fo happen that a moiil fwampy Soil 
may intervene (as it many times doth) between 
rifing Ground, and in which Part we could 
not carry either the Avenue or ocher Planta¬ 
tion on, with Trees of the fame kind, all the 
other Sorts being, for the moll Part, moun¬ 
tainous Plants ; fo that here is an Advantage 
which could not be other ways obtained, that 
Ihould encourage Gentlemen to cultivate as 
many of the foreign Trees, as can be by any 
means naturalized to our Climate, tho’ the 
Ufes of them are not immediately known; 
for it is certain that Time will difeover fome- 
thing, either for Ufc or Beauty , in moll of 
them. 

Be fide thefe, Mr. Ray, in his valuable Tiiflory 
of Plants, hath mentioned feven or eight other 
Species; but as there are at prelent fcarcely any 
of them in England (and if they were brought 
hicher by curious Pcrfons, theirCulture would 
nearly agree with thofe abive mentioned ; the 
only Difference to be obferved, is to fiielter fuch 
as come from warmer Climates for the two or 


The Species of this Tree, to be found in three firft Years, after which Time I am per- 
the Er.glijk Gardens, are, fuaded moll of the refinous Trees will do well 

with 
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with us abroad ; therefore) I ftiall forbear men¬ 
tioning any more Sorts, referring the curious 
Reader to the valuable Book before cited. 

Thefe Trees are all raifed from .seeds taken 
out of their polyfpermous Cones. The way to 
get out the Seeds, is either by expofingihe Cones 
to a gentle Fire, or by foaking them all Night 
in Water, which will caufe their fquamofe Cells 
to open, and readily emit their Seeds; hut this 
ought not to be done until you are ready to fow 
them, which is belt perform’d in the Beginning 
of March. 

The manner of fowing them (if for large Plan¬ 
tations) is as followeth ; After your Ground hath 
been plow’d to loofen the Earth, and deftroy 
the Weeds (efpecially if the Ground is fubject 
to Heath or Furze) it mull be plough’d two or 
three times, and the Roots carefully grubbed up 
the more effectually to deftroy thefe fpreading 
Flams, which would otherwise foon over run and 
fpoil your young Plantation. This being done, 
you may with a Spade, level the Earth in fmall 
Spots at about every fix Feet fquare : In which 
Spots you may fow ten or twelve Seeds, cover¬ 
ing them about a quarter of an Inch thick with 
I'ome of the fame Mould broken fine, and the 
great Stones taken out (but not lifted, for 
Reafons hereafter mentioned) when this is done, 
it will be a good Way to lay upon each of thefe 
Spots fome Peas Haulm, Furz, or any other 
light Covering, to prevent the rapacious Birds 
from deftroying your young Plants juft as they 
peep out of the Ground (they being very fond 
of the Hulk or Coat of the Seed, which the 
ytmng Plants bring up on their Heads); Which 
Covering willalfo prevent the drying Winds and 
Sun from piercing the Ground and ddiroying 
your Seed. This Covering may remain fome 
time after the Plants are come up, provided it is 
not laid over thick, nor too clofe, which would 
thereby draw and weaken the Plants, by pre¬ 
venting the Ingrefs of the Air. When this 
Haulm or Covering is taken ofF, it will be ne- 
ceflary to draw a little loofe Earth round the 
Stems of your young Plants, to ftrengthen 
them, as alfo to ftick fome Furze over them, to 
prevent the Sun from fcorching them, which is 
v cty hurtful to thefe Plants while young. In 
€ ach of thefe Spots (if your Seed was good) you 
may rcafonably expert 6 or 3 Plants to come 
ll P, which may remain together until the third 
Year; but in the mean time it will be a very 
good Way to preferve your young Plants, to 
% a little Litter, or fome Mulch upon the 
Surface, and round the Stems of the Phnts, to 
guard againft fevere Froft in Winter, and ex¬ 
treme Drought in Summer. This being carefully 
performed, will lave the Trouble of Watering, 
:in d be more ferviceable to your Plants. 

The third Year after fowing, you may re- 
m °ve fome of thefe Plants into another Plan- 
t-tt'on (which Ground ought to beprepar’das 
before diredled).The bell Seafon for this Work 

t awards the latter End of March, and Begin- 
n big of April, the Weather mild, but not when 
the Eafterly drying Winds blow, which prefent- 
J y dry the fmall Fibres of thefe Plants when out 
Of the Ground. The Diftance thefe Trees ought 
to be planted (if fora clofe Plantation) may be 


about eight Feet fquare, which Diftance will be 
found fufficient; for if they be planted at too 
great a Diftance, they are fubjeft to lhoot out 
many lateral Branches, which will retard their 
upright Growth. 

In removing thefe Plants, they fhould be 
taken up with as much Earth as poffible, but 
Care muft be had not to hurt the Roots of 
thofe Plants left in thefe fmall Spots, which 
fhould be two of the bell Plants in each, 
and filling up the Holes made in taking 
out the Plants, with fome of the neighbouring 
Mould, to prevent the Extremity of their 
Fibres from drying. 

When your Plants are fet in the new Plan¬ 
tation, a Quantity of fimll Stakes fhould be 
provided to fallen the young Trees that the 
Wind may not blow them out of the Ground, 
and befure cover the Roots with fiiort Litter, 
as before diretied ; then give them a gentle 
Watering to fettle the Earth to the Roots ; 
and ii the Weather Iho.ild prove very dry,, 
you may repeat this gentle Watering two or 
three times; but be lure not to over water, 
which, I may venture to fay, hath killed more 
new-fet Trces.of all Sorts, than the want of 
Water, or any other Accident whatever; 
therefore once for all, I would advife to 
have efpecial Regard that all new-fet Trees 
are well mullh’d with Ihort Litter, or Mulch, 
but to have a great Care not to water too 
much, nor too often, which rots the young 
Fibres as fall as they are pulhed forth, as 
I have often experienc’d ; and have a great 
Care not to cut any of the Branches or FIcads 
of thefe Trees, which is very hurtful (dpecially 
to all thofe of the refinous kind). 

The Soil in which thefe Trees chiefly de¬ 
light, is chalky Hills: And where rhere hath 
been not above fix or eight Inches of Mould up¬ 
on the Surface, I have feen the moll vigorous 
Trees; as at a Seat belonging to the Hon. 
Sir John Guifc , near Great M.wl'/zv, in Buck- 
ingbamjbire , where there are vail Numbers of 
thefe Trees which drop their Seeds, and fpring 
up without any Career Culture. Notwithliaiul- 
ing thefe Trees chiefly delight in the before- 
mentioned Soil, yet will they thrive tolerably 
well in a poor Gravel (provided it be nor too 
light and fandy) or in a ftrong Soil (if not too 
wet) but they love a moderate Elevation; and 
the Silver and Common Firr, with the manured 
Pine , require fome Shelter from the North and 
Eall Winds, but the Scotch Pine and Pinajhr, 
will grow on the North or Eaft Side, or even 
upon the Summit of high Hills. 

Thefe Trees do not delight in dunged or 
rich Soils ; but obferve, it is much the better 
way to train up any fort of Plant in a Soil 
nearly akin to that you intend to plant them in, 
and not (as is too often the Practice) make a 
Nurfery upon a good rich Soil, when the Trees 
there raifed are defigned for a poor barren 
Soil; and this I believe to be the Reafon why 
Plantations of Trees procured from rich Nur- 
feries are often feen to make but a poor Pro- 
grefs , if they live. 

Thefe two Trees left in each Spot, fhould not 
continue longer than fix qrfevenYears together, 

when 
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when you Ihould remove the lead thriving 
Tree, leaving only one of the ftrongeft in each 
Place ; in the doing of which, great Care 
Ihould be taken not to dillurb the Roots of 
thofe left. The Seafon for this W ork is before 
directed. Thefe Trees which you now remove, 
will be of great Service for planting Vifta’s, 
or A mpi theatres of Ever-grecns, or for Clumps 
in different Parts of WildernelTes *, in the doing 
of which, obferve to plant the Scotch Pine and 
Pinajier on the backward Part of thefe Plan¬ 
tations, thefe being the quickeft and larged 
‘growing Trees (in our Country) and arc the 
bed able to refift ftrong Winds. 

But I (hall return to give fome Account of 
the Way pra&is’d in raifing thefe Trees, in 
fmaller Nurferies, for the planting Avenues, 
or other Lines of Trees, which Method will do 
very well for the Cedar , Larch , or mod other 
exotick Trees of thefe Kinds (provided they 
come not from too hot a Country.) You mud 
provide yourfelf with fome (hallow Caies, not 
above fix or eight Inches deep, and in Length 
and Breadth in Proportion to the Quantity of 
Seeds defigned to be (own therein ; but I would 
advife not to have them too big, wich will 
render them immoveable, and it is upon this 
Account I chute to have them fowed in Cafes; 
viz. That they may be moved to any Poli- 
tion, and, if need be, carried into Shelter, in 
the Winter. The Bottom of thefe Calcs (hould 
be bored full of Holes to let out the fuperfluous 
Moifture. Upon each of thefe Holes, (hould 
be laid a Piece of Tile, or an Oyfter Shell, to 
prevent the Earth from (lopping the Holes; 
and if the Bottom of the Cafes were covered 
with fmall Stones, or any dry Rubbifli, it 
would the better drain oft the Moifture, and 
keep the Soil lcofe about the Roots of the 
young Plants. 

The Soil which I chiefly prefer to fill thefe 
Cafes with,(hould betaken from PafturcGround, 
not tOo ft iff, nor over light. This lhould have 
a Mixture of Lime Rubbilh, and, (if inclining 
to a Clay) (hould alfo have a good Quantity 
of Sea-Sand mix’d therewith, and by no means 
lift or (kreen this Mould, as is molt common¬ 
ly practis'd, but only take out the very large 
Stones, which might obftruft the Growth 
of your Plants : for when all the Stones are 
lifted out of Mould, the fmaller Particles o( 
Earth do fo clofely join together, as in wet 
Weather to become one folid Mafs, and there¬ 
by prevent the Moifture from draining off, 
which will rot the Fibres of whatever is planted 
or fown therein ; and when the Heat of Sum¬ 
mer comes on the Surface of this fifeed Earth, 
it will thereby be dried to a hard Cruft, fo 
as to prevent the Moifture from equally pe¬ 
netrating it. 

Your Cafes being filled as before dire&cd, 
lay the Surface of the Mould even, and there¬ 
on fow your Seeds pretty thick, covering it 
with fome of the fame Earth broken fine, 
about a quarter of an Inch thick, laying there¬ 
on fome Furze, as before directed. Thefe 
Cafes (hould be placed to have the Morning 
Sun, but mud be (kreened from the Sun in 
the Heat of the Day, by Trees or Hedges, 


but by no means place them near a Wall or 
Pale, which would reflett too ’great a Heat 
upon them, and would very much prejudice 
the Plants while young. Thefe Cafes ihould 
be gently watered whenever there may be Oc- 
cafion, but remember rot to over-water, as 
was before hinted. 

The Seafon for this Sowing, is the fame as 
was direfled for larger Plantations. A little 
after Michaelmas it will be convenient to re¬ 
move fome of the Earth upon the Surface, 
which, by this time, will often grow molly; 
but this mull be done with abundance ofCare, 
left the young Plants Ihould thereby be di¬ 
ll urb’d ; and then lay thereon a little dry fre(h 
Earth (well mix’d with Rubbifli, or Sand, to 
keep it from retaining the Wet) obferving not 
to let any of it remain upon the Tops of your 
young Plants : This will ftrengthen them the 
better to endure the Winter’s Cold: And at this 
time it will be convenient to remove the Cafes 
into a warmer Situation, as under fome South 
Hedge, and raife them from the Ground with 
Bricks, that they may be kept the drier; and 
if it proves frofty, it will be neceflary to lay 
fome Furze (or fuch like light Covering) to 
guard them from the Injuries thereof; but I 
would not advife the Houfing, unlefsthey are 
of fuch Sorts as are brought from hotter Coun¬ 
tries. They may remain in thefe Cafes till the 
fecond Year, at which Time it will be conve¬ 
nient to remove them into Nurferies, where 
they may Hand for four or five Years. The 
beft Seafon for this Work, is towards the latter 
End of March , or the Beginning of April. 
The Manner of performing it being the fame 
as was dire&ed for larger Plantations, I (hall 
refer to that; only I muft beg leave to ob¬ 
ferve, that if the Soil you intend to plant 
them in, be a ftrong Clay, it will be ncceflary 
to raife a little Hill of lighter Earth, whereon 
to plant each Tree ; and if Trees of this kind 
are removed at a larger Growth, it will be ab- 
folutely neceflary to raife a Hill for each Tree 
(efpecially if the Soil be a Gravel or Chalk) 
and not, as is too often the Praftice, dig a 
Hole into the Gravel, Chalk, or Clay, and 
fill it with Mould, and therein plant the Tree. 
This is next akin to planting them in Cifterns, 
which will hold the Water, and rot the Fibres: 
And if it fo happens that the Trees live four or 
five Years, yet, after that, when the Roots are 
fpread to the Extremity of thefe Holes, and 
can get no farther, the Trees grow knotty and 
Hunt, and, perhaps, in a few Years, die. The 
not obferving this, is the Reafon we fee fo few 
Plantations in fo thriving a State as might be 
w i(h’d for. 

Thefe Trees are very often at a Stand, 
during three or four Years after Planting, but 
when once they have ellablifh’d themfdves in 
rheir new Quarters, will fufficiently recom- 
pence for that, by (hooting near a Yard annu¬ 
ally; and fome of thefe Trees will grow to 
a prodigious Magnitude; asfometiines to above 
an hundred Feet: And it hath been a Matter 
of Concern, to feveral ingenious Pcrfons, that 
thefe Trees have not been more propagated, 
fince they have fo many Excellencies to re¬ 
commend 
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c mmend them, viz. i. The Facility of their 
Propagation. 2. Their delighting to grow in 
fuch Places where few other Trees will grow. 
3. Their requiring no Culture or Dreffing, 
after the firft five or fix Years. 4. Their Uni¬ 
formity and B;auty. 5. Their perpetual Ver¬ 
dure and Sweecncis: And hilly. Their great 
LTefuInefs in many Parts of Life. The Whole 
of which may be leen at large in that Valuable 
liijhry of Plants written by Mr. Ray, Vol. II. 
Page 1400, C?c. 

The Seeds of thefe Trees, if preferv’d in 
the Cones, will keep good for many Years. 

I have been inform’d of a Gentleman who 
fow'd fome Pine Seeds which were taken out 
of a Cone upwards of twenty Years old, and 
had fome Plants from ’em ; but from my own 
Knowledge, I can allure, that Seeds taken 
from Cones five Years old, grow very well, 
which is of lingular Ufe to know ; for fince 
their Seeds will grow fo old, we need not dc- 
fpair of bringing them from the mod diftant 
Parts of the World, (provided they are 
brought tn the Cones) for otherwise they 
will keep but a fhort time, which is the Rea- 
fon why the Seeds of the Silver Firr are fo 
rarely good; for the Cones of this Tree, 
when ripe, fall to Pieces on the firft Touch, 
and fcatter out their Seeds, but the Seeds of 
all the Kinds of Pines are with fome Dif¬ 
ficulty taken out of the Cones; therefore it 
would be a very good Method to preferve the 
Seeds of P'irrs in dry Sand, until the Spring of 
the Year, which is the proper Seafon for low¬ 
ing them. 

ABROT ANU M, or Southernwood ; 
which fome derive of 'A3y«», in¬ 
human, becaufe of its being bitterer than 
Wormwood itftlf: Others of of a 

Priv. and gfexm to feed, becaufe it is not 
edible *, or as others, j),<* ™ •4n> ^ 

■*«Air $<ur'daj, becaufe it appears fofc and de¬ 
licate to the Sight; or of <NV»m ?!), 

becaufe it fends forth a ftrong Smell: With 
os it takes its Name from the Anglo-Saxon 
So'fejin-pubu, Southernwood^ 

This Plant is better known by its outward 
Appearance, than by any dilliivft Charafters 
^hich can be given of it, agreeing in moll 
Tarts with the Wormwood, from which it is not 
CJ fy to feparate it. 

Of this Plant there are fix or feven different 
Sorts, ‘ which are Natives of Europe ; but 
there are not above two of them common with 
115 in the Enghjh Gardens, which are, 

J. Abrotanum; mas anguJUfolium majus . 

B. Pi» . Common Southernwood. 

2. Abrotanum ; mas augujiifolium minus. 

5 . pin. The feller and Narrower-Ieav'd 
Southernwood. 

Thefe two Sorts arc cafily increas'd, by 
planting Cutting*, in a fhady Place, in any of 
the Spring or Summer Months. The firft of 
thefe Sorts is fometimes ufed in Phyfick, being 
accounted good to deftroy Worms in Children. 

It is ufed in Gardens as an Under-fhrub, 
*nd may be kept to a handfome round Head ; 


but it is chiefly raifed by the Gardeners near 
London to furmlh the Balconies of the Citizens, 
in the Spring and Summer Months, it enduring 
live Smoak of the City better than moft other 
Shrubs or Plants, and affords (tofome People^ 
a grateful Smell. 

ABROTANUM FOEMINA. Vid eSan- 

tolina, 

ABSINTHIUM, Wormwood ; 
q. d. Un plea fan t, of Privative, and 

ibl© - , which licfychius interprets -n(4n> Ue- 
leftation ; others will have it ’Awr3»«, i. e. not 
potable, a Priv. and to drink, on Ac¬ 
count of its BUternefs; others derive it of 
■ , i. e. to touch or handle, by Antipbra- 

fis, becaufe no Animal touches ir, by reafon 
of its extreme Bittemefs.] Ir is called in 
Eng-ifh from the Anglo-Saxon Wyjnn-yyjve, 
i. e. Worm wort. 

The Character of this Plant is, 

To have an indeterminate Stalk , branching out 
into many fni.tll Shoots, wbieb are fttnrJFd •with 
Stakes of naked Flowers banfng downward ; the 
Leaves arc hoary, and of a bitter Tajfe . 

There is a great Variety of this Plant (efpe- 
ciallv of the Sea Wormwoods) in England, 
which are promifeuoufly gather'd by the Herb- 
Women, and fold in the London- Markets for 
the Roman Wormwood, and are thought by 
fome preferable to that; but as thefe are for 
the moft part accidental Varieties, fo I Hull 
only mention thofe Sorts which are cultivated 
in the Gardens. 

1. Absinthium vulgare majus , J. B. Com¬ 
mon Wormwood. 

2. Absinthium Pont hum tenuifolhm incanum, 
C, B. Pin. True Roman Wormwood. 

3. Absinthium mtrilimum lavendule fjlio, 
C . B. Pin. Sea Wormwood, with Leaves 
like Lavender. 

4. Absinthium inf pi dura, alfvnhio vttlgari 
Jimile , C. B. Pin. The infipid Wormwood is 
fo like the Common, as not eafily to bediftin- 
guilh’d, but by finelling and rafting the Herb, 
unlefs by fuch as are very fkilfu! in B tuny ; 
but this Sort is not very commonly met with 
in England. 

5. Absinthium Arborefceus. Lcb. Icon. 753. 
Tree Wormwood. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is very common in 
England, in the Roads and upon Dunghils; 
but it is alfo planted in Gardens, for common 
Ufe: The fecond, third, and fourth Sors are 
only found in curious Gardens of Plants. 
They are all eafily raifed, by planting of Cut¬ 
tings and Slips in any of the Summer Months. 
The Roman and Sea Wormwoods are great 
Creepers at the Root, and will foon fpread 
over a large Piece of Ground, The Tree 
Wormood rifes to be a Shrub five or fix 
Foot high, and is kept in Gardens as a Rarity, 
and was formerly preferved in Green houfes, 
but hath been found hardy enough to endure 
our Winters abroad, if planted in Places fhel- 
C tered 
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tered from the Northern Winds: This Shrub 
makes an agreeable Variety, in frnall Quarters 
of Ever-Grecns or Flowering Shrubs j the 
hoary Leaves, which continue all the Year 
frelh, ftrike the Eye at a great Diftance, and 
have a good Effett in diverfitying the Profpeft : 
This Shrub is eafily railed from Cuttings, 
planted in any of the Summer Months, (un¬ 
der a Hedge or Wall) where they may have 
only the Morning Sun ; and being frequently 
water’d,- will take Hoot in a Month or fix 
Weeks Time, when they may be remov’d to 
any Places where they are tlefign’d to remain ; 
obierving in this (as in many other Shrubs 
and Plants which are Natives of a warmer 
Climate) to place them in a dry Situation: 
Wet, especially in Winter, is the moft de- 
ftruftive to all thefe Sorts of Plants. 

ABUTILON, [the Name is AraVuk] Yel¬ 
low Mallow. 

The Characters of this Plant are. 

It hath tbs whole Appearance of the Mallow , in 
loth Leaves and Flowers ; The Flower hath a 
fugle Cup v the' Seeds, which are fhap’d like a 
Kidney, are each of them lodg’d in a feparale 
Cell. 

There are three or four Species of this Plane 
known in Europe, as, 

1. Abutilon, Dod. The common Yellow 
Mallow. 

2. Abutilon Indicum: J. B. The Indian 
Yellow Mallow. 

3. Abutilon Carolimanum reptarn alcece folds 
giho fore. Act. Phil. The Carolina Abutilon, 
with Leaves like the Vervain Mallow. 

4. A hot 1 i.on Americamtm amphjfmo folio 
tank villofo, Fhm. The large-leav’d Ameri¬ 
can Abutilon, with woolly Stalks. 

5. Abutilon ; Americanum , frudlu fubro- 
tundo, pendulo, e cap fills vefeariis crifpis con- 
fato, Rand. The American Abutilon , with 
roundilh pendulous Fruit, whofe Seed-Velfel 
is like a fwell’d Bladder, 

There are feveral other Varieties mention’d 
by Phtmier, in his Catalogue of American Plants; 
but as thefe Plants have little Beamy, and 
are chiefly preferved in the Gardens of thofe 
only that are curious in Botany, I fliall pafs 
them over with bare naming, and only beg 
Leave to obferve. That Mr, Bradley, Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany at Cambridge, is greatly 
miftaken, in faying it grows wild in England', 
but it is plain he knew not the Plant, for 
he takes it for the Altb&a, or Marfli Mallow. 

ACACIA, Egyptian Thorn, or Binding 
Bean Tree. i.e. Iharp, of arj(u, Gr. 

to lharpen. 

The Characters of this Tree are. 

It hath rarnofe or branching Leaves ; the 
Flowers adhere elofely, and form a kind of 
Sphere or Globe % the SHiqua or Pods are hard 
and thick, hide fug feveral Seeds, which are 
fparaled by tranjverfe Diaphragms from each 


other , and are elofely furrounded with a fweetifs 
pulpy Stibfasce. 

There are a great Variety of thefe Trees 
cultivated in the Gardens of England and Hol¬ 
land, which have been brought from Africa 
and America ; and are fome of them hardy 
enough to endure our Winters Abroad fefpe- 
cially fuch as are Natives of North America) ; 
others are very tender, and are only to be 
kept in the warmeft Stoves. I fhall firft let 
down the Names of fuch as are to be met 
with in the Englijh Gardens, and then give 
fome Account of their Culture. 

The Species of this Tree are, 

1. Acacia Americana abrucs foliis triacan - 
thos, five ad axillas foliorum fpina triplici donata 
Fluk. Mantif. 1. The American At acta with 
triple ”1 horns or the large-thorn’d Acacia, 
commonly call’d. The Loculi Tree in the lFelt. 
Indies. 

2. Acacia Americana pahtflris ahrucs foliis 
/pints rarioribus. Water Acacia from Carolina, 
with very few Spines. 

3. Acacia vera. J. B. The true Egyptian 
Acacia. 

4. Acacia Induct , foliis fcorpioides leotard, 
nope, filiquis fufeis teretibus refinofis. II. L. 
The Indian Acacia , with taper refinous 
Pods. 

5. Acacia j fimills Mescfocana , /pints cornu 
finulilws. Bnyi. The great horn’d Acacia. 

Vulgt. 

Acacia, quodammodo accedens, five Cerai'm 
L? Acacia media Jamaicenfis fpinofa, bigeminal is 
foliis, fofeulisflamineis, alronilente, fruflu JUlquis 
intertis. Pluk. Phyt. Acacia, with branching 
Leaves, and twilled Pods, 

7. Acacia ; arborea, major, fpinofa, pinnis 
quatuor majoribus, fubrotundh, fliquis varies in - 
tortis. Sloan, Cat. Plant, Jam . large four*leav’d 
Acacia, with twilled Pods. 

8 . Acacia, folio lentifei , fempervirem, f inis 
vidua. Ilort . Amfi. Ever green Acacia, wkn¬ 
out Thorns. 

_ The firft of thefe Acacia’s Dr. Plulcenet men¬ 
tions to have been rais’d in the Garden of the 
Bifhop of London at Fulham, about the Year 
1698. fince which Time it hath been rais’d 
.in great Plenty in feveral Gardens near Lottdnt, 
where there are feveral very large Trees. This 
Sort hath produced Flowers in the Phyfick 
Garden at Cbelfea , which are very minute, and 
of an herbaceous Colour ; and the Lft Year, 
viz. Anno 1729. it produced ripe Fruit in the 
Gardens of the Bilhop of London at Fulham 
The Seeds of this Tree are frequently brought 
over from Virginia and Carolina, by the Name 
of Locufi, which, I fuppofe, is a general Name 
for moft Trees which produce Pods, in which 
ate contained a fweetilh Pulp furrountlin 0, the 
Seeds. * 

The fecond Sort is nearly allied to the firft, 
but hath very few Thorns; the Shoots are 
greener, and the Tree is of quicker Growth. 
The Seeds of this Tree were fent from Caro¬ 
lina Anno 172*1, by Mr. Catesby , by the Name 
of Water Acacia, as being an Inhabitant of 
wet Soils. The Flowers of this Tree hath not 

yet 
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yet appear’d in England, fo that I can give no 
Account how this differs in that Particular from 
the firft. 

The third Sort is the Tree from whence the 
true Siiccut Acacia is taken ; which altho’ men¬ 
tion’d as a Native of Egypt, yet is alfo found 
in divers Parts of America, from whence the 
Seeds of this Tree have been fent into England, 
which have been rais’d in feveral Gardens near 
London. 

The fourth Sort is the mo ft common , 
Kind in Jamaica, Barbadoes , and the other 
warm Parts of America ; and hath, for the 
Sweetnefs of its Flowers, been difpers’d thro’ 
molt Parts of Europe ; which altho’a Native 
of the warmer Parts of the Indies, yet hath 
been made familiar to the Italian Cardens, and 
is cultivated in great Plenty in Portugal and 
Spain. 

The fifth Sort is, at prefent, very rare in 
England, and only to be found in fome curious 
Gardens. This Tree produces its Spines by 
Pairs, which arc extream large and crooked, 
and of a whitifh Colour; but 1 don’t remember 
ever to have feen this Flower. 

The fixth Sort was brought from the Ba¬ 
hama ljlands by Mr. Catesby, Anno 1726, The 
Seeds of this Plant (which are fiat, and one 
half of a beautiful red Colour, the other half 
a deep Black) grow in long 1 wilted Pods; 
which, when the Seeds are ripe, open on one 
Side, and Jet the Seeds out ; which hanging by 
a fmall Thread for fome time out of the Pods, 
make a very agreeable Profpeft : The Leaves 
of this Tree branch out and divide into many 
Ramifications ; the Lobes are roundilh, and 
pla;ed in a very regular Order : The Flowers 
have not as yet appear’d in England, but from 
a Painting done from the Plant in the Country, 
they feem to be very beautiful. 

The feventh Sort was brought from Jamaica, 
and is growing in the Phyfuk Carden at Chclfca: 
This hath four large Lobes to each Leaf ; the 
Spines are fhort, ftiff, and crooked, and the 
Seeds grow in twilled Pods. This Plant is 
well deferib’d in Sir Hans Sloan’s Natural Hi~ 
of Jamaica. 

The eighth Sort was brought firft into 
England from Holland, and is probably a Na* 
tlv c of Africa. This Plant is an Ever-green, 
an d without Spines, which is peculiar to this 
Sort alone. The Flowers of this Tree I have 
nev er yet feen. 

Thefe Trees are all propagated by fowing 
Aeir Seeds on a hot Bed in the Spring of the 
Tear, which will in a fhort Time appear above 
ground, when you fhould prepare another 
ftelh Hot-bed, which if intended for fuch 
Sorts as are very tender, Ihould be pretty 
Warm; but if for fuch as are brought from 
die Northern Parts of America, (hould be of 
a very moderate Heat; then you Ihould be 
Provided with a Quantity of a fmall Half-penny 
jfots, which Ihould be fill’d with frelh light 
«ndy Earth > thefe Ihould be plung’d into the 
Hot-bed, and affoon as the Earth in the Pots 
K warm, which will be in about 24 Hours, 
You Ihould take up the young Plants carefully 
001 of the firft Hot-bed, planting a fingle one 


in the Middle of each of thefe Pots, giving 
them a gentle Watering to fettle the Earth to 
their Roots, and fereening them with Mats over 
the Glaffes, from the Heat of the Sun until 
they have taken Root; after which Time yon 
mull give them Air, by raifing the Glaffes, in 
proportion to the Heat of the Weather, or to 
the Conftitution of the Plants, 

The firft and fecond Sort being very hardy, 
may have a greater Proportion of Air, and by 
Midfummer Ihould have the Glaffes intirely 
taken of, that they may be hardened to endure 
the open Air by degrees : Thefe, the firft and 
fecond Winter, Ihould be llieker’din a common 
Hot bed Frame, until they are grown woody ; 
after which Time (in the Spring of the Year) 
they may be turn’d out of the Pots into the 
open Ground, where they are intended to re¬ 
main ; which ftiould be in Wildcrnefs Quar¬ 
ters; or Clumps of Trees, where they may be 
flicker’d from the Fury of violent Winds, other- 
wife they will be very l'ubjeift to be fp!it thereby. 

When thefe Trees have ntifento the Height 
of 8 or 10 Feet, they will then make very 
llrong and vigorous Shoots; which (hould be 
annually fhormed, that the Heads of the Trees 
may be clofer, and their Branches by this 
Means, will be much left liable to break with 
Winds, than when they are permitted to re¬ 
main at full Length, and the Trees will be 
much the handfomer. 

The fourth, fifth, and eighth Sorts are 
tenderer, and Ihould be kept in the Hot beds 
tiiiy«/y, when they may be expofed co the Air 
by degrees, tho’ the Glaffes ftiould not be quite 
remov’d from them the fir ft Year: Thefe mu ft 
be fet in a Stove the firft and fecond Winters, 
while young, as being then pretty tender ; but 
when they are grown woody, will endure in a 
good Green-houfe very well, and may be cx- 
pofed in Summer-time, with Oranges, Myrtles, 
(s?c. Thefe, if kept in a Green-houfe, will re¬ 
quire but little Water in Winter, efpecially 
thofe which flied their Leaves, as beingatth.it 
Seafon incapable of difeharginga Redundancy 
of Moifture ; their Leaves, which were the 
greateft Inftruments in throwing off fuperfluous 
Moifture by Perfpiracion, being gone, the 
whole Tree ieems to remain for a certaiq Time 
in a State of Reft. 

The third, fixth, and feventh Sorts are 
very tender, (efpecially while young) and 
therefore ftiould have a Hot bed of tanner's 
Bark ; and as they increafe in Bulk, ftiould 
be ftiifted into bigger Pots; The Earth for 
thefe ftiould be a little lie,liter, and more in¬ 
clined to a Sand than for the other Sorts, but 
never give them too big Pots, which is full as 
bad to thefe as ro Orange Trees, neither give 
them too much Water, efpecially in Winter : 
The third Sort being the hardieft of the three, 
will, when grown to be woody, ftand in a 
common Stove amongft Guava’s , Viburnums, 
(Ac. which would be kept to the Point of tem¬ 
perate Heat in Winter; and in the Summer¬ 
time, in warm Weather, may enjoy the free 
open Air: But the fixth and feventh Sorts 
muft have a Bark Stove in Winter, nor ftiould 
they be expos’d to the open Air in Summer, 

at 
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at Icaft for four or five Ycars 3 until they are 
grown very woody, for they are very tender, 
and wrh great Difficulty prefervM in this 
Climate: The Stove in which thefe fhould be 
placed in Winter, muff be kept up to about 
20 Degrees of Heat ab^ve the temperate 
Pcint, as mark'd on Mr, Fowler's Botanical 
Thermometers : Thefe fhould have very little 
Water in Winter, but in the Summer-time 
will require frequent Kefrefhings, though at 
chat Seafon it JhouU not be given them in 
great Quantities at one rime. The fixth Sort 
is an Evergreen, but the feventh flieds its 
Leaves juft before the new ones come on, fo 
that it is naked of Leaves about a Month or 
fix Weeks in the Spring of the Year; which 
hath occafion’d fome People to throw them 
away as dead, when if they had let them re¬ 
main, they would have come out frdh again. 
This I thought proper to mention, in order to 
caution People not to be too hafty in throwing 
out Trees for dead, but preferve them through 
the fucceeding Summer, n fee if there is any 
Life left in them; fori have known leveral 
Plants which after having been given over by 
fkilful Per Ions for dead, have, the July fol¬ 
lowing, fiiot outvigoroufly again » and others 
which have been tldlroyed to the Surface 
of the Earth, have rifen again from the Root, 

The firft and fixth Sorts are figur’d in 
Dr* PLh:};ef s Ph\ hi a. The third Sort is 

figur’d in moil of the old Botanick Writers* 
as John Biuibin, Dodouaus, Parkin fin, See. The 
Pods of this kind are jointed and eompreffed 
into a fort of Ifthmus between every Seed, 
The fourth Sort is cxtreamly well figur’d, and 
deferib’d in the Hortus Fanuj'nvta by A Uinta. 
The fifth Sort is very well figur’d, and 
dellrib’d in the HcrUis Amdelodamenfts. The 
feventh Sort is figur’d in Pifo’s Hiftory of 
Braftl ; but the fccond Sort is new, and not 
figur’d in any Botanick Books. 

Acacia Germanorum ; vide Prunus Syl- 
vcllris. 

Acacia Virginians, vide Pfeudoacacia. 

ACAJOU, or Cajou. The Cafliew Nut. 

The Characters are, 

Cue Cup of ihe Flower (which is produced 
at ibe Extremity of a Foot-ftalk) is oblong, and 
quinquefd ; the Flower conftjls of one Leaf, which 
is divided into five long narrow Segments ; in the 
Bo!tom of the Calyx is.the Ovary, which becomes 
a fft Pear-fhap’d Fruit, upon the Apex of which 
grows a Vtffcl, in which is contained one Kidney- 
Jhap’d Seed. ~ 1 

There is but one Species of this Plant yet 
known, which is, 

Acajou j Tbev. Franc. AntarCl. The Cafliew 
Nut. 

This Tree is very common in many Parts of 
America , particularly in Jamaica and Barbadoes, 
where it grows to be a very large Tree, but 
with ns in England (notwithftanding all the 
Care it can poflibly have) will rarely Hand 
through our Winters or if it is by Art pre- 
ferved, in very warm Stoves, yet is fo very 


flow of Growth, efpecially after the firft Year, 
as fcarcely to be difeern’d in its Progrefs. 

The Seeds of this Tree, if Town in a good 
Hot-Bed in the Spring of the Year, will in a 
fliort time appear above Ground, in fo ftrong 
a manner that any one, who hath not been 
converfant with this Plant, would imagine it 
to be of very quick Growth j for 1 have 
known ihefe Plants in two Months from the 
time of fowing their Seeds, above fix Inches 
in Hcighr, and very ftrong; which in about 
two Months time more have been at a Stand, 
from which time they have fcarcely advanced 
two Inches in a Year, with all the Art and 
Skill which could be ufed to them ; nor have I 
ever feen a Plant of this Kind above two Feet 
high, tho’ I have had fome of them that have 
been three or four Years old: They are alfo 
in their own Country of very flow Growth, 
rarely producing either Flowers or Fruits, until 
they are 15 or 16 Years old from Seeds, fo 
that the Inhabitants of the IVejl Indies plant 
them from large Branches taken from the old 
Trees, which with them take Root very well, 
and in two Years time produce Fruits. 

The Plants of this Kind which are raifed in 
England , fhould be planted in fmall Pots fill’d 
with frdh, light, rich Earth, and muft be 
plung'd into a Hot-bed of Tanner’s Bark , and 
often refreth’d with Water: thefe fhould be 
kept, in Winter, in a Bark Stove, amongft the 
tendereft Exotick Trees, and fhould not be 
expofed to the open Air even in die hotteft 
Seafon. 

One Plant of this Kind flower’d in the Gar¬ 
den of Sir Charles Wager, at Parfon’s-Green 
near Fulham, tho’ not above two Years old, 
but it foon after perifli’d without producing 
any Fruit. 

The Seeds of this Tree are the Anacarjittm 
Occidental, or Wcftern Anacardium of the 
Shops: The outer Covering of this Seed is 
very full of a fliarp, acrid Oil, which will give 
great Pain to the Mouth, if bitten or chew’d j 
if burnt off by a Candle, it will emit a Flame 
of various Colours : The Kernel within is very 
fweet, and cfleem’d who! fome. 

ACANACEOUS Plants [Of'A Gr. 
or Aaw, LtU. I fharpen, on account of the 
Prickles they are befet withal] are fuch as are of 
the Thiftle Kind, which have Heads, and are 
prickly. ■ 

ACANTHUS [ j AkwS©-, fo call’d, as fome 
fay, of a Thorn, or as others fay, of 

the Youth Acanthus , whom the Poets fable to 
be metamorphos’d incothe Flower of this Herb.] 
This is call’d Branca Urfina, or Bear’s-breeeU 

The Characters of this Plant are, 

The Leaves are fomewhat like thnfe of the 
Tbijlle ■, the Flowers art labiated •, the under 
Lip of the Flower is divided into three Segments, 
which in the Beginning is curl’d up in form of a 
jbort Title *, in the Place of the upper Lip are 
produced the Stamina , (or Seeds) which fupport 
the Poiutals: the Cup of the Flower is compufed 
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of Leaves wbicb are prickly ; the upper Part 
of wbicb is bent over like an Arch, and /applies 
the Defect of the upper Lip of the Flower : S the 
Fruit ts of an Oval Form , wbicb is divided in 
the Middle into two Cells , each containing one 
fugle fmootb Seed. 

There are four Species of this Plant to be 
found in the Gardens of the Curious, viz. 

l. Acanthus ; fativus ; velmollis Vtrgilii. 
C. B. The finooth-leav a Garden Bear’s* 
breech. 

4 . Acanthus* aculeatus . C B. The prickly 
Bear’s-breech. t 

3. Acanthus j rarioribus fc? hrevioribus 
acnleis munitus. Tottrn. The middle Bear’s- 
breech, with Ihort Spines. 

4. Acanthus * Lufitamcus * ampliffimo 
foho lucido. The Portugal Bear’s-breech, with 
large Ihining Leaves. 

The firft: Sort is what is uled in Medicine, 
and is fuppofod to be the Mollis Acanthus of 
Virgil. The Leaves of this Plant is cut upon 
the Capitals of the Corinthian Pillars, and was 
formerly in great Efteem with the Komaus. 

They are all very pretty Varieties, and fit 
for large Gardens, but Ihould have a warm 
Situation, and a dry Soil. They are eafily 
propagated, by parting the Roots in February 
or March , or by Seeds fown at the fame Time. 
The tecond and third Roots are apt to creep 
at the Ropt, therefore Ihould have Room, 
and null not be planted amongft other 
Flowers, left they over-grow and deftroy 
them. 

ACAULTS, or ACAULOS * of a Neg. and 
Cauhs, fa Stalk or Stem] i. e. without Stalk : 
A Plant isfaid to be Acaulis, or without Stalk, 
whole Flower refts on the Ground. 

ACER * The Maple-Tree, (fo call’d accord¬ 
ing to Vojfius, of Acrts, L.~] becaufe of the very 
great Hardnefs of the Wood. 

The Characters are * 

Jt bath jagged, or angular Leaves * tie Seeds 
grow together in bard wing’d Veffels . 

There are in England eight or nine Species 
of this Tree, viz. 

1. Acer., majus , multis falfo Platanus. J, B. 
The greater Maple, falfely call'd, , The Syca¬ 
more Tree. 

z. Acer, majus, foliis eleganter variegatis. 
Jiort. Edin. The greater Maple, with 
ftrip’d Leaves, commonly call'd. The Strip’d 
Sycamore. 

3. Acer, campejlre £? minus. C. Bi The 
common, or Idler Maple. 

4. Acer, Virginianum , folio majore, fubtus 
argent to, fupra viridi fplendente. Pluk. Pbyt. 
The Virginian flowering Maple. 

s. Acer, Americanum, folio majors, fubtus 
argenteo, fupra viridi fplendente , fioribus multis 
coccineis.. The American flowering Maple, 
with larger Bunches of Scarlet Flowers. 

6. Acer, maximum, foliis trtfidis vel quiti- 
quefidis Virginianum. Pluk. Pbyt. The Virgi¬ 
nian Alh-leav’d Maple. 


7- Acer, platanoides. Munt. The Norway 1 
Maple, with Plane Tree Leaves. 

8. Acer, platanoides foliis eleganter Varies 
gatis. The ftrip’d Norway Maple. 

Theie Trees are eafily propagated by lowing 
the Seeds fcon after they are ripe in an open 
Bed of common Earth, covering them about 
half an Inch thick with light ftndy Earth j 
the Spring following they will appear above 
Ground, and if kept clear from Weeds, will 
grow above a Foot high the firft Summer: 
The Michaelmas following (if they are thick 
in the Seed-bed) you may take out a Part of 
them and transplant into a Nurfory, in Rows 
at three Feet diftance, and two Feet afunder 
in the Rows * in which Place they may re¬ 
main three or four Years, when they will be 
large enough to plant out for good. 

The firft Sort is very proper to make Plan* 
tations near the Sea, or to (belter fuch Planta* 
tions of Trees as are too nearly fituated there* 
to : This Tree thrives, and refills the Spray 
which is ufually blown from the Sea, better 
than moft other Trees do. The variegated 
Sort is alfo railed from Seeds of the lame 
Kind : Moft of the Plants fo rais’d, will be 
as finely ftrip’d as the old Plant from whence 
the Seeds were taken, which is not common to 
many other variegated Plants. 

The common Maple is too well known to 
need any particular Account, it being a very 
common Tree in Hedge-rows in moft Parrs of 
England * it is rais’d in the fame Manner with 
the former. , 

The Virginian flowering Maple was rais’d 
from Seeds which were brought from Virginia 
many Years fmee by Mr. John Tradefcam , in 
his Garden at South Lambeth near Vaux-tiall, 
and fince, in the Gardens of the Bilhop of 
London at Fulham, where it has flower’d for 
feveral Years, and produces ripe Seeds, from 
whence leveralTrees have been rais’d ; It may 
be alio propagated by laying down the young 
Branches early in the Spring, giving them A 
little Slit at a Joint, by which Means they 
will have taken lufficient Root by that time 
Twelve-months, tobetranlplanted out: They 
require a Situation a little defended from the 
North Eaft Winds, elpecially while young. 
This Tree commonly flowers in the Beginning 
of April, and the Seeds are ripe in five or fix 
Weeks after ; at which Time they Ihould be 
fow’d, for they are very apt to perilh if kept 
long out of the Ground. 

The other flowering Maple was fent from 
America to Sir Charles Wager, and flourifhes 
in his curious Garden at Parfon's Green near 
Fulham : The Flowers of this Kind come out 
in very large Clufters, and furround the 
younger Branches, fo as to appear at a irnall 
Diftance covered therewith. This Tree is at 
prefent very rare in Europe, but as it produces 
ripe Seeds in England, fo it is to be hoped it 
will in Time be more common in the "Gardens 
of the Curious. 

The Alh-leav’d Maple is a very ftrong 
(hooting Tree t and is in Virginia one of the 
largeft Trees of this Kind: It muft be planted 
in Places not too much cxpoled to violent 
D Winds, 
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Winds, it being fubjeft to fplit therewith. 
This Tree ripens Seeds very well in England, 
by which Means it is eafily propagated, or by 
laying down the Branches (as direfted for the 
flowering Maple) 

The Norway Maple grows with us to a very 
large Size, equalling the greater Maple for 
Bulk, and I believe wilt anlwer the fame Pur- 
poles, for Iheltering Plantations near the Sea, 
and is by far the handlomer Tree oear an Ha- 
biration $ for the greater Maple is very fubjeft 
to exude a Iweet clammy Juice from the Pores 
of the Leaves, which lodges upon the Surfaces 
thereof, and thereby inciccs vaft Quantities of 
Inlefts, which eat the Leaves full of Holes, 
and render them very unftghtly. 

The Norway Maple has a milky fliarp Juice, 
lo that few Inlefts care to prey thereon ; by 
which means the Leaves are leldom eat or de¬ 
faced : This Tree is alio rais’d by Seeds, of 
which it affords great Quantities, which rife 
and grow equally as well as the common 
Sort. 

The variegated Kind is propagated by ino¬ 
culating a Bud of the ftrip’d Kind into one of 
the pl iin Sort, though 1 am not at prelent 
lhre whether it will take upon any other Sort 
of Maple, not having made the Experiment j 
but I believe it can icarce fail: Moll, if not 
all the other Sorts of Maples, take very well 
upon each other. 

There is another Sort of Maple, which is 
very common in Virginia, and is known by 
the N i me of the Sugar Maple j from which 
Tree the Inhabitants of that Country make a 
very good fort of Sugar, and in large Quan¬ 
tities ; But this Tree is at prefent very rare in 
Europe j though I am of Opinion, that the 
Peop’c make Sugar from more than one Sort 
of Maple j Mr. Ray and Dr. Lifter prepared a 
tolerable good Sort of Sugar from our greater 
Maple, by tapping fome of the Trees in their 
bleeding Seafon ; and I have obferv’d, upon 
cutting off a Branch of the Alh-leav’d Maple 
in February , a great Quantity of a very fweet 
Juice hath flow’d oat for Several Days to¬ 
gether. 

The Timber of the common Maple is far 
fuperior to the Beech for all Ufes of the Tur¬ 
ner, particularly, Dijbes, Cups, Trenchers and 
Bowls j and when it abounds with Knots (as 
it very often doth) it is highly efteem’d by the 
Joiners for Inlayings, Sc. and alfo, for the 
Lightnefs of the Wood, is often employ’d by 
thole that make Mufical Inftruments j and for 
the Whiteaefs of its Wood, is in great Requcft 
for fables, Stc. 

ACBTOSA j [of Acetofus, eager, lour, 
x.] Sorrel, lo called of the Anglo-Saxon , 
yuji, four. 

The Cbaratlers are * 

4 “bis Plant agrees with the Dock in all its 
Cbarafiers, and only differs in having an acid 
fafte. 

There are foveral Varieties of this Plant 
which are cultivated by the Curious in Botany, 
but there are not above two or three Sorts which 
are worthy propagating for Ufe, which I lhall 


mention, palling over the reft as Varieties fit 
only for the Curious to amule with. 

i. Acetosa, pratenfis. C. B. The Common 
or Meadow Sorrel. 

a. Acetosa, Mufcovitica, Sterilis. M. FT. 
The Northern barren Sorrel. 

3. Acetosa, rotundifolia, hortenfts - C B. 
The Round-kav’d or French Sorrel. 

The firft of thefe Sorts, though but fin all 
in the Fields, yet when fown in Gardens, will 
produce large fair Leaves, and is the fame 
Sort which is commonly cultivated in Gardens. 
It muft be lbwn early in the Spring, jn a 
toady moift Border j and if the Plants are af¬ 
terward planted out in another Ihady Border 
four or fix Inches iquare, it will produce larger 
Leaves, and continue longer. This is the 
common Sorrel ufed in Medicine; but the Nor¬ 
thern barren Strrel is preferr’d to it in the 
Kite hen-Garden, it rarely running to Seed, but 
is increaled by parting the Roots either in Spring 
or Autumn, and is fit forUfe all the Year round. 

The Round-leav’d (or French') Sorrtl, is the 
moft grateful Acid, and is preferr’d to the 
other two Sorts for Kitchen Ule ; it is alfo a 
medicinal Plant, and Ihould not be wanting 
in any good Garden : It is a great Runner ac 
the Root, by which Means it is eafily propa¬ 
gated, and muft be planted at a Urge Diftance, 
a Foot Square at leaft $ it will agree better 
with an open Situation than the other two 
Sorts. 

« 

ACETOSELLA ; vide Oxys. 

ACHILLJEA j i. e. Millefolium. 

ACTNOS i Stone, or Wild BafiL 
'1 he Chambers arc j 

It ba,b Leaves like tbofe of the leffer Bali] • 
the Cup of the Flower is oblong and furrow'd ] 
the Flowers are produced in Bunches, on the 
fop of little Footftalks , which anfe from be¬ 
tween the Footjlalk of the Leaf, and the Stalk of 
the Plants , in which it differs from Serpyllum. 
The Species are j 

I. Acisos ; multis. J. B. Wild Bafil. 

a. Acini } pulcbra Species. J. B. Broad- 
leav’d Auflrian Wild Bafil. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common 
on dry arable Land in many Parts of England, 
but especially on gravelly or chalky Hills : It 
is an annual Plant, fowing itfelf, and riling 
again early in the Spring : This is not culti¬ 
vated in Gardens, nor doth it care to grow on 
a good Soil ; but it may be propagated in a 
dry poor Soil, by fowing the Seeds fo foon as 
they are ripe. This Plant hath been brought 
to the Markets by the Herb-women for the 
Mountain Poley. 

The Jecond Sort is preferved in curious Bo- 
tanick Gardens, but is a Plant of no great 
Beauty or Ufe. 

ACINUS, or AeiNt; By good Authors is 
ufed not for the Grape-ftone, but the Grape 
itfelf, as Columella, cunt exprefferis vinacea 
qua acinis ceiantur : It is commonly uled for ' 
tbofe finall Grains growing in Bunches, after 
w the 
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the manner of Grapes; as the Sambucus, La- 
guftrum, Sc. 

ACONITUM, Wolf's-bane j ['AM*, 
which fonic derive of ***»-», a Well-ftone or 
Rock, becauie it grows on bare rocky or 
finny Places j others of « and Kim Dull, be* 
came it grows without Earth ; others of’A*«" 
«%*, a Dart, beciufe the Barbarians ufed to 
d tub their Darts therewith; others of 
to accelerate, becaufe it haflens Death.] The 
Enghjh call it Wolf’s-bane, of the Anglo- 
Suxon J>jlyej--bana. 

T he Cbarafters are j 

Jt hath arcumfenb'd roundijb divided Leaves j 
the Flowers confifi of four Leaves , which are 
fib iptd like a Monies Hood : Each of tbe/ie 
Flowers are fucceeded by three or more Pods y 
which contain feveral rough Seeds j the tnofi 
part of tbefe Species are deadly Poilon. 

'I here are feveral Sorts of this Plant in the 
Botanlck Gardens Abroadj but in England 
we have not above four Sorts, whieh are, 

1. Aconitom ; lycoftonum, luteum 9 C. B. 
The yellow poilonous Wolf’s-Bane. 

2. Aconitum j luttutn, majus , ampliore 
faulty amphoribufque folds. Hod . The largeft 
yellow Wolf’s bane. 

3. Aconitum ; caruleum, fin e napellus. 11, 
C. B- The large blue Wolf’s-bane, or Monk’s- 
hood. 

4. Aconitom, fiaiutiferum, Jive Authora, 
C. B- The wholelome Wolf’s-bane, 

The third Sort of Wolf’s-bane is very 
Common in almoft t all old Gardens, and is 
uiinlly known by the Name of Monk’s-hood, 
the Flower refombling a Friar’s Cowl, from 
whence it had that Name; the Flowers of this 
Kind are commonly brought to Market in May , 
to furnifh Flower-pots for Chimn’es $ but it 
being a very poilonous Plant, Ihould not be 
put in the Way of Children, left they (hould 
prejudice themlelves therewith : 1 he Roots 
of this Plant increase abundantly, foon over¬ 
running a large Piece of Ground, therefore 
Ihould be confin’d in fbme abjeft Part of the 
G Tden, or planted under Trees, it being very 
hardy, and growing in almoft every Soil or 
Situation. 

The yellow Sorts are left common, and are 
only prelerved in the Gardens of the Curious j 
they flower in June and July, and are in¬ 
creas’d by parting the Roots in Autumn, but 
muft have a more open Expofure than the 
Blue. 

The wholfbme Kind is rarely to be met with 
in the Englsfib Gardens, although it is equally 
as hardy as any of the other Sorts: This is 
inerctfed as the other Sorts, but requires a 
looter Soil than they do: This is fometimes 
tiled in Phyfick, and is fiippoled to be an An¬ 
tidote to the Poiicn of the Wolf's-bane. 

ACONITUM HYEMALE, or Winter 
Wolf Vbane. 

The Cbarafters are; 

fihe Leaves ere like tbofe of the IVolfi’s-bane ; 
the Flowers (which ate produced in the Center 


of the Leaves J are like tbofe of the Ranunculus ; 
with many Stamina , or 2 “breads in the Center, 
and in all other refpefts agree with the Hel¬ 
lebore } to which the learned Defter Boerhaave 
hath made it a Congener, 

1 his is one of the earlieft Flowers in the 
Spring, often appearing by the Middle of 
January, for which Reatbn it deferves a Place 
in every curious Garden ; it is very apt to in- 
create by the Root, but Ihould not be too 
often tranfplanted : The bell Time to remove 
the Roots is in May or June , juft as the green 
Leaves are decay’d, before they are quite gone 
off, it being very difficult afterwards to find 
the Roots : This Plant will thrive in almoft 
any Soil or Situation. 

ACRTVTOJ.A j [Of Acer, fharp ; and 
Viola j Violet, i. e. Sharp Violet] commonly 
called Na n uruum Indtctim, or Indian Crefs. 

The Chirafters are ; 

S’be Leaves are round, umbi Heated, and 
placed alternately j the Stalks are trailing ; the 
Cup of the Flower is quinpuefi d ; the Flowers 
coufift of five Leaves, which are m Form of a 
Violet j the Seeds are round Jb, and rough, 
three ofi them jucceeding each Fhwcr. 

There are five Varieties of this Plant in the 
Engl.fi} Gardens, viz 

1. Acriviola j Frid. Ccefi. 93 $. The 
Itfler Indian Crefs. 

2. Acri viola; fi rt fiulpbureo■ Bocrh. The 
Jefltr yellow Indian Crefs. 

3. Acrtviola ; maxima cdorata. Boerb. 
The great Indian Crefs. 

4 Acriviola j maxima cdorata, fiore, ful- 
phureo. Boerb . The great yellow Indian 
Crets. 

5 - Acriviola ; maxima , odorata , fiore 
plena. T he great double Nafturtium, or In¬ 
dian Crefs. 

*1 he four firft Sorts are commonly fbw’d in 
March or April, in a good Soil and warm Si¬ 
tuation : They are great Climbers, and Ihould 
have a Hedge or Palifado to run upon, to 
prevent their lying upon the Ground, which is 
apt to rot them: They begin to flower in June 
or July , and continue till the Froft comes, 
which foon deflroys the whole Plant, unlefs 
fhclter’d therefrom. The Flowers are very 
good in Sallads, and are much in Ufe to garnifh 
Difhes: The unripe Seeds afford a warm agree¬ 
able Pickle. 

The double Sort producing no Seeds, is 
only increafed by planting Cuttings in any of 
the Summcr*Months, and muft be carefully 
prelerved in Winter, it being very fubjeil to 
rot, if kept too dole, or'if it hath too much 
Water in Winter, but muft be intirely kept 
from Frofts. 

This Plant, if confined in Pots fill’d with 
poor Soil, will be lefs fubje& to ramble, and 
much more productive of Flowers i whereas if - 
it is planted in the full Ground, or potted in a 
rich Mould, it will extend its Branches to a 
great Diftance, and the Flowers will be very 
thinly placed upon the Plant, fo that the 
greatefl Beauty of the Plant, which confifts in 
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the Number of its Flowers, is loft. The 
Flowers of this Kind are much better to gar- 
nifh Difhes than thofe of the fingle j but for 
Ufe, the fingle is preferable to this in Sallads, 
being of a warmer Tafte ; as is obferv’d of all 
fingle Flowers, that they are preferable to the 
Double of the fame Kinds, for medicinal, or 
other Uies, as being much ftronger in Smell 
and Tafte ; for the Multiplicity of Petals de¬ 
prive the Flowers of the Organs for Genera¬ 
tion, in which are contain'd the Eftence of 
the Flower. 

ADHATODA. The Malabar Nut. 

The Characters are ; 

Eke Leaves grew oppofte . ffbe Cup of the 
Flower is oblong , and coufifts of one Leaf ; the 
Flower is monopetalcus, of an anomalous Figure, 
and cenffis of two Lips; the ttpperntojl is crooked , 
and is raifed in Form of an Arch - y the under 
Lip is divided into three Segments, and hangs 
downward ; the Ovarium becomes the Fruit 
which is in Form of a Club, and is divided into 
two Cells, in which are contained flat Heart - 
Jbap'd Seeds, 

There are but two Species of this Plant 
known at prefent, which are, 

i. Adhatoda ; Zeylaneufium. IL L. The 
common Malabar Nut. 

- 2. Adhatoda ; Indies ; folio filigun, fore 

albo. B'Srh. The Willow leav’d Malabar 
Nut, commonly called , The Snap-tree. 

Thefe Plants are both rais’d by Cuttings, 
planted in any of the Summer Months, which 
mult be ihaded and frequently water’d ; about 
Auguft they will have taken Root, and muft 
then be tranfplanted into Pots, fill’d with 
light fandy Earth, mixed with rotten Dung : 
They muft have a good Green-houfe in Win¬ 
ter, and require often but gentle Waterings ; 
In the Summer they may be expoled to the 
open Air, but Ihould be Ihelter’d by Hedges 
or Trees from ftrong Winds. Thefe Trees do 
frequently flower in England, but have never, 
that I have heard of^ produced any Fruit 
with us. 

ADIANTHUM ; /. e. Maiden-hair. 

• 

ADNATA, Adnascentia, are thofe Of¬ 
fers, which by a new Germination under the 
Earth proceed from the Lily, NarcilTus, Hya¬ 
cinth, Sc. which afterwards grow to true 
Roots, which the French call Cayeux * 

ADONIDIS HORTI, t. e. tfje Gardens of 
Adonis , are Plants, Flowers, Sc. in Pots or 
Cafes, fet on the Qutfides of Windows, in 
Balconies, Sc. 

ADONIS, or Flos Adunis, Bird’s-Eye, 
or Phealant’s-Eye. 

The Characters are; 

ft he Leaves are like Fennel , or Cbamomil $ 
the Flowers confif of many Leaves , which are 
expanded in Form of a Rofe j the Seeds are 
co lie tied into oblong Heads. 

There are but three Varieties of this Plant 
to be met with in the Englijh Gardens, viz. 
w 


r. Adonis, bortenfis , fore minore atroru * 
bente. C- B. The common red Bird’s-eye. 

2. Adonis, fylveftris , fore luteo , fohis 
longiorihus. C B. The long-leav’d yellow 
Bird’s-eye. 

3. Adonis, bellehori radice , bupbtbalmt 
fore. H. L. The Hellebore-rooted Phealant’s- 
eye, commonly call'd, The Fenriel-Jeav’d black 
Hellebore. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is very common in 
England , and is fown in open Borders as art 
annual flowering Plant to adorn Gardens: The 
beft Time to low it is in Augnf, loon after 
the Seeds are ripe, when it rarely fails to 
grow, and is very hardy, feldom being hurt 
by Cold. 

Thele Plants will flower in Jane and July , 
and the Seeds will ripen loon after; but thofe 
whichare lown in the Spring very often fail to 
grow, or at leaft remain till June or July 
before they appea , fo that they feldom pro¬ 
duce good Seeds the lame Year, and rarely 
live over the Winter after flowering. 

This Plant grows wild in fome Parts of 
England, particularly near the River Medway, 
about three Miles above Rockefer Bridge. 

The yellow Sort is uncommon in England , 
and only to be found in fome curious Gardens: 
This makes a pretty Diverfity with the former, 
and muft have the fame Culture. 

The third Sort is ftill more rare than any 
of them ; it is an abiding Root, and is in¬ 
creas’d by parting the Roots in Atiguf , or by 
lowing the Seeds, foon after they are ripe, in 
light iandy Earth : The Seedlings will be two 
Years before they blow, but the Off-fets will 
flower the fuceeeding Spring : This produces 
its Flowers in March , or early in April, and is 
not a delpicable Plant in the moft curious 
Gardens. 

This Plant is ufed in Medicine by the Ger¬ 
mans, as the true Hellebore. 

^SCHYNOMENOUS Plants; [of’A^- 
of <*’ Gr. I am afhamed.] Thofe 
Plants are commonly call’d Senfitive , or fenfible 
Plants, as giving fome Tokens of Scnfe: They 
are fuch whole Frame and Conftitution is fo 
nice and tender, that on the Touch or leaft 
Prefture of one’s Hand they will contraft theif 
Leaves and Flowers as if fenfible of the Touch. 

AsTHER; [<’»■>■'; of Gr. to burn or 
flame j fome of the Ancients having fuppofed 
it to be of the Nature of Fire.] It is ulualty 
underftood to be a thin fubtil Matter or 1 Me¬ 
dium, much finer and rarer than Air itfelf, 
which commences from the Limits of the At- 
mofphere, and poflefles the whole heavenly 
Space. See Atmofpbere and Air. 

AGERATUM ; of a Priv. and 

old Age, becaufe it does not wither, not 
eafily grow old ] Maudlin. 

The Characters are ; 

fthe Flowers are digefted into loofe Umbels j 
but, in other refpeCls, it is very tike the 
Coafmary. 

There are feveral Species of this Plant pre- 
ferved in the Botanick Gardens; but as there 
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are not above three Sorts which (either for Ule 
or Beauty^) deferve to be cultivated; I Ihall 
only mention thofc, and paft over the reft. 

1. Ageratum, foliis feratis. C B . The 
common Maudlin. 

<>. Ageratum, qux ptarmica incmia, pin- 
twits crifiatis. S', Voy. The hoary Oriental 
Maudlin. 

2. Ageratum, Peruvianum, arboreum, 
folio late, [strata. Boerb. The Peruvian Tree 
Maudlin, falfly called. The Jefuit’s Bark Tree- 

The firft of theie Plants is 'propagated in 
Gardens, for medicinal Ule ; it is increaled by 
parting the Roots either in Spring or Autumn, 
and requires a light Soil and open Situation, 
where it will thrive abundantly. 

The fecond Sort is fomewhat tender, and 
mull have a dry Soil, and warm Situation: 
This is increas’d by planting the Cuttings in 
any of the Summer Months. This Plant was 
fuppofed by the Ancient»to be what produced 
the Worm-Seed ; but this is confuted by all 
the Moderns: However, it deferves a Place in 
a Garden, for its fine hoary Leaves, together 
with its Umbels of yellow Flowers, which 
continue moft Part of the Summer. 

The third Sort grows to a Shrub of eight 
and ten Feet in Height; it is increaled by 
planting the Cuttings in any of the Summer 
Months, or by laying down the Branches: It 
requires frequent Waterings, and mull be 
bouied in hard Winters, but will endure our 
common Winters in the open Air. This Tree, 
-when it firft came into England, was fuppos-d 
to be the Tree from which the Peruvian Bark 
Was taken; but this has been confuted long 
lince: There is no great Beauty in it, but it 
may have a Place in a Colle&ion for its Odd- 
neft. 

AGNUS CAST US; vide Vitex. 

AGRIFOLIUM; vide Aquifbliutn; 

AGRIMONIA; Agrimony. [Of 
becaule it is good againft the ’A ytkpeAn or '*ty i- 
(**>«», i e. the Fault of the Eyes.] Agrimony 
Aspimonia, Anglo-Saxon. * 

The Characters are; 

<tbe Leaves are rough, hairy , pinnated , and 
grow alternately on the Branches ; tfke Calyx 
(or Flower-cup) confifts of one Leaf, which is 
divided into five Segments: tfbe Flowers have 
five or fix Leaves, and are form'd into a long 
Spike, which expand in Form of a Rofe : S fbe 
Fruit is oblong, dry and prickly , like the Bur¬ 
dock ; in each of which is contain*d two Ker¬ 
nels- 

There are feveral Varieties of this Plant, 
but two of them only dclervc our Care, viz. 

1. Agrimonia, Officwarum. Tottm. The 
Common or Medicinal Agrimony. 

2. Agrimonia, odorata . Camer. The 
Sw'eet-fmelling Agrimony. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is common in the 
Hedges in many Parts of England, and is the 
Soft commonly ufed in Medicine } but Ihould 
not be wanting in a Garden: It will grow in 


almoft any Soil or Situation; and is increaled 
by parting the Roots in Autumn, or by lowing 
the Seeds foon after they are ripe. 

The Sweet-lmelling Agrimony is by IbmC 
preferr’d to the commort Sort for medicinal 
Ufes ; but however it is certainly the moft 
grateful to infule for pedtoral Decodlions, and 
makes a plealant Sort of Tea: It is propagated 
as the common Sort, but requires an ope net 
Expofure: 

AIR ; Aer, Lat ctitp of t? <t*J ?£f, becaule 
it always flows J or as others, of «»,«< to breathe ; 
or as others, of t? t&*, becaule it bears the 
Earth.] By Air is meant all that fluid expanded 
Mafs of Matter which furrounds our Earth, 
in which we live and walk, and which we are 
continually receiving and calling out again^by 
Relpiration, 

The Subllance whereof Air confifts, may be 
reduced to two Kinds, viz. 

1. The Matter of Light or Fire, which is 
continually flowing into it from the heavenly 
Bodies. 

2 . Thole numberleft Particles, which in 
Form either of Vapours or dry Exhalations, 
are railed from the Earth , Water, Minerals , 
Vegetables , Animals , &c. either by the folar, 
fubterraneous or culinary Fire. 

Elementary Air, or Air properiy fo call’d, 
is a certain fubtil, homogeneous elallick Mat¬ 
ter, the Bafis or fundamental Ingredient of 
the atmolpherical Air, and that which gives 
it the Denomination. 

Air therefore may be confider’d in two re- 
lpe< 5 b, either as it is an univerlal Aflfemblage 
or Chaos of all Kinds of Bodies; or as it is a 
Body endued with its own proper Qualities. 

t. That there is Fire contain’d in all Air is 
demonftrable, in that it is evident, that there is 
Fire cxifting in all Bodies; and to this Fire it is 
that Air leems to owe all its Fluidity; and were 
the Air totally di veiled of that Fire, it is more 
than probable that it would coalefce into a 
folid Body ; for *tis found by many Experi¬ 
ments, that the Air condenles, and contracts 
itfelf fo much the more, the left Degree of 
Warmth it has; and on the contrary, expands 
it felf the more, according as the Heat i£ 
greater. 

2. In relpeft of Exhalations, Air may be 
laid to be a general Collection of all kinds of 
Bodies; for there are no Bodies but what Fire 
will render volatile and dilperle into Air ; 
even Salts, Sulphurs, and Stones, nay and 
Gold itfelf, though the heavieft and moft fixed 
of all Bodies, are convertible itita Vapours by 
a large Buming-glaft, and are carried on high. 

. Thole floating Particles thus railed from 
terreftrial Bodies, are moved and agitated by 
the fiery Particles divers M ays, and are di£ 
fufed through the whole Atmofphcre. 

Of the Matters thus railed in the Atmo-* 
fphere, thole which come from fluid Bodies 
are properly called Vapours, and thole from 
lolid or dry ones Exhalations. 

The Cauie of this Volatility and Afcent is 
the Fire, without which all Things would fall 
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immediately down towards the Center of the 
Earth, and remiin in eternal Reft, 

Thus if the Air be full of Vapours, and the 
Cold fucceeds, thofe Vapours before difperfed 
are congregated and condenfed into Clouds, 
and thus fall back again into the Form of 
Water, Rain , Snow or Hail. 

From the Time of the Entrance of the 
Spring till Autumn, the Evaporation is con- 
ftant; but then it begins to fail, and in the 
Winter ceaies, to lay up frefh Matter for the 
coming Seafbn. 

And thus it is that frofty Winters, by con¬ 
gealing the Waters, and by covering the 
Earth with a Cruft, and thus imprifoning the 
Exhalations, make a fruitful -Summer, 

And this feems to be the Realon, why in 
fome Countries, where the Winter is feverer 
than ordinary, the Spring is more than ordi¬ 
nary fruitful: For in fuch Places the Exhala¬ 
tions being pent up a long time, are dil- 
charged in the greater Quantity, when the 
Sun makes them a Paflage ; whereas under 
a feebler Cold, the Flux would have been 
continual, and confequcntly no great Stock 
referv’d for the next Occafion. 

This vapourous Matter then being at 
length received into the Atmofphere, is re¬ 
turn’d again in the Form of Rain, a Fore¬ 
runner of a cheerful Crop. 

As the Sun retires, the Cold fucceeds , and 
thus the Diverfity of the Seafons of the Year 
depends on a Change in the Face of the Cruft 
of the Earth, the Prefence of the Air, and 
the Courfe of the Sun. 

And hence we conceive the Nature of Me¬ 
teors, which are all either Col left ions of fuch 
Vapours, and Exhalations, or Difperfions 
thereof. 

Colleftions of Vapours make Clouds, which 
being farther and farther condenled, turn to 
Snow, Rain or Hail. 

The fubtiler Oils are always rifing into the 
Air: Now two Clouds, partly form’d of fuch 
Oils, happening to meet and mix, by the At¬ 
trition the Oil frequently takes Fire, and 
hence proceeds Thunder, Lightening*, and 
other Phenomena ; which may be farther 
promoted by theDilpoiition of the Clouds to 
favour the Excitation. 

And hence arile great and fudden Altera¬ 
tions in the Air; infbmuch that it fliatl now 
be intenfely hot, and raife the Spirits perhaps 
to 88 Degrees in a Thermometer; and yet 
after a Clap of Thunder with a Shower, it 
fliall fall again in a few Minutes no leis than 
20 or 30 Degrees. 

Ice may be, and is form’d even in the 
Heavens from the intenle Cold that frequently 
prevails there; and the Sun’s Rays piffing 
duly through the Ice, have their Force conli-* 
derably increafed; as we fee in Burning-glaffes 
made of Ice. 

And hence our Degree of Heat may be 
greatly heightened > as accordingly we obierve, 
that when our Atmofphere is replete with 
Clouds, provided they are not grofs enough 
to intercept the Rays, our Heat is then moft 
intenle and lultry. 


It is known that none of thefe Clouds arc 
above an Enghjb Mile high ; and even the 
white ones, in fair Weather, are rarely found 
to be more than three quarters of a Mile, and 
feldom above half a Mile from the Surface of 
the Earth, and on very high Mountains the 
Warmth is inconfiderable. 

In efieft, onr Heat depends more on the 
Circumftances of the Clouds, and the Bodies 
that are beneath them, than on all that is 
above them, taking Sun, Moon, Stars and 
all. 

It is therefore impoflible to pronounce what 
the Degree of Heat will be in any given Place 
at any Time, even though we know ever fo 
well the Places and Fofition of the Sun and 
Planets, with refpeft to us, fince it depends 
fo much upon other variable Things, no 
ways capable of being alcertained. 

The Heighth or Depth of the Air makes a 
yet farther confiderable Alteration therein ; 
for the Exhalations are few of them able to 
afeend above the Tops of Mountains; and on 
fome Mountains tn Bavaria it is Winter, and 
on the other Side Summcr'at the lame Time; 
fo that while this Side is parched with He3t, 
that lies buried in Snow: And the Inhabitants 
on one Side of a Mountain have ail perifhed 
with the Plague, while thofe of the other 
Side have remained in perfeft Health. 

The lower the Place, the clofer, denier, 
and heavier is the Air , till at length you arrive 
at a Depth where the Fire goes out: So that 
Miners, who go deep, to remedy this Incon¬ 
venience, are forc’d to have Reco rle to an 
artificial Wind, railed by the Fall of Waters, 
to do the Office of the other Ait. 

The Air may likewile undergo fome Alte¬ 
rations by Means of its Motion: Thus a brisk 
Wind leltens the PrefTure of the incumbent 
Atmofphere; by which means the fubter- 
raneous Air may be enabled to raile the Cruft 
of the Earth, or occalion a fhuddering of it: 
And hence proceeds Mr. Hawkshy s Obier- 
vation, that the Barometer finks very notably 
when the Wind is railed, or the Air agitated 
about the lame Time. 

Now confidering the Air as luch a Chaos 
or Aflemblage -of all Kinds of Bodies, and a 
Chaos lb extreamly liable to change, it muft 
needs have a great Influence on vegetable 
Bodies. 

In general, the Air , as it contains divers 
Kinds of Exhalations, has a wonderful Eflfeft 
towards promoting, flopping or altering the 
Afttons of all Bodies on each other: So if 
pure well fermented Wine be carried into a 
Place where the Air is replenifh’d with the 
Fumes of new Wine next fermenting, it will 
begin to ferment afrcfli; A nd from the Atr y 
confidcr’d as before, do arile many aftonifhing 
EfFcfts. 

The Air is every where in continual Motion; 
for in the (tilleft Sealon, when no Wind is 
ftirring, ifa Perlon places h ; mfelf in a darken’d 
Room, which only receives the Light in at a 
little Hole, capable of admitting a fingle Ray; 
that Ray, dividing itlelf, and illuminating the 
whole Length of the Room, he may perceive 
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every Thing, ail the external Objedts, whole 
Species are thought in Motion, which is owing 
to the external Air, which infinuating itfelf 
through the Chinks of the Edifice, moves that 
on the Outfide of the Chamber. And hence. 

The Mercury in a very large accurate Baro¬ 
meter ia found to be continually vibrating or 
leaping up and down, without ever remaining 
a Moment quiet. . ^ 

This perpetual Motion of the Air Is owing 
to Fire, which adts there on the true, proper 
Air, by means of its native Elafticity. 

Others fay, the Caufe from whence the 
Air , which is compos’d of lo many heteroge¬ 
neous Particles, receives its fudden and conti¬ 
nual Motion, is properly the Aither , or the 
inbtil and ceJeftial Matter, and from it the 
CorpufcuUt in the Air acquire their Force and 
Motion; and befides, one Part moves another 
by the fame Means; and by how much fmaller 
the Bodies aTe, by lo much is their Motion 
the more fudden; and this is done inceffantly, 
tho* we cannot perceive it. 

Theft Particles of Air are very light, yet 
neverthelefs they have their Weight, accord¬ 
ing to their Proportion and Degree of Levity. 

The Motion of the Air , and confcquemiy 
its Force and Effeft, arife wholly from Fire; 
by moving all the various Kinds of Particles 
which are in the Air, and performs infinite 
Operations. 

In the extreameft Cold, the Air fcarce ads 
at all, but is contra&ed within itfelf; but when 
warm expands again, and agitates other Bo¬ 
dies ; conlequently as the Degrees of Heat are 
infinite, fo null the Adtions and Effedts of the 
Air be: Add, that as the Fire ads on all the 
Corpuftles that are in the Air, and thefe are 
infinite, ’tis evident that all the Adtions there¬ 
of are indefinite. 

3. Air confider’d in itfelf, or that properly 
call’d Air. 

Befides the Fire and Exhalations contain’d 
in the circum-ambient Atmofphere, there is a 
third Matter, which is what wc properly mean 
by Air. 

To define the Nature of it would be ex- 
rreamly difficult, inafrouch as its intimate Af- 
fedians arc unknown to us: AH we know is, 

1. That Air is naturally an homogeneous 
fimilar Body. 

2. That it is fluid. 

3. That it is heavy. 

4. That it is elaftick. 

S- That it rarefies by Fire, and contrads by 
Cold. 

6. That ’tis compreffible by a Weight laid 
thereon, and rifts, and reft ores itielf upon a 
Removal of the lame: All which Circum- 
ftances fhould incline it to coalefte into a Solid, 
if Fire were wanting, 

1. Air is divided into Ural, and Permanent , 
and Apparent or Tranfient. . 

Real Air is not reducible by any Compref- 
fion or Condenfation, or the like, into any 
Subftance befides Air. 

tranfient Air is the contrary of the for¬ 
mer, and by Cold, &c. may be condenfcd in; 


to original Water : the Difference between 
permanent and tranfient Air amounts to the 
fame as that between Vapour and Exhala¬ 
tion ; the one, e. g. being dry, and the other 
moift. 

Hence, <ts Sir Ifaac Newton fays, it is, that 
as the Particles of permanent Air are grofler, 
and arife from denier Bodies than thofe of 
tranfient Air or Vapour, True Air is more 
pondrous than Vapour, and a moift Atmo¬ 
sphere lighter than a dry one. 

But this real Air no where confifts in its 
Purity; but that Air which concerns us, and 
the Properties and Effects of which are chiefly 
to be confider’d, is, that which has been 
before treated on and deferib’d, which Mr. 
Boyle acknowledges to be the mod heteroge¬ 
neous Body in the Univerfe; and Or.Boerhaa-ve 
fhews to be an univerfal Chaos and Colluvies 
of all the Kinds of created Bodies in the Uni- 
verfe, and in which may be found whatever 
Fire can volatilize. 

2. That the Air i $ fluid, appears from the 
eafy Paftage it affords to Bodies through it; 
as in the Propagation of Sounds, Smells, and 
other Effluvia: For thefe Things fhew it a 
Body that gives Way to any Force imprefifed; 
and in yielding arc eafily moved among them- 
felves, which are the Properties of a Fluid: 
So that fcarce any Body will call in Queftion, 
whether Air be a Fluid, and thence being al¬ 
ways in Motion, and always moving other 
Bodies; for no Surface of any Liquor that is 
contiguous to the Air , can be at reft. 

3. As to the Gravity or Hcavinefs of the 
Air , that is likewife eafily prov’d ; for that 
the Air is heavy, follows from its being a 
Body, Weight being an eficntial Property of 
Matter. 

Senfe and Experiment Sufficiently prove 
this ; for, if a Perfbn lay his Hand upon an 
open Veil'd plac’d on an Air Pump, and the 
Air be exhaufted, he will fenfibly feel the 
Load of the incumbent Atmofphere to in- 
creafe, and prefs upon the upper Part of his 
Hand as the Air is exhaufting. 

In like manner, a hollow Sphere of five or 
fix Inches Diameter, divided into two Seg¬ 
ments exactly fitting each other, after the Air 
is exhaufted out of them, are prelfed together 
with a Force equal to an hundred Pounds 
Weight, and require the Strength of two 
ftrong Perfbns to pull them aftndcr; which as 
foon as ever the Air is let into them again, 
will fall! afonder by the meer Weight of the 
under Hemifphere. 

The Elements of all Bodies are as heavy as 
the Elements of Gold, and Variety of Bodies, 
In Point of Weight, arifes only from the par¬ 
ticular Surface which thofe Particles acquire 
In the Contexture: Thus, if Gold be beaten 
into very thin Leaves, it will fwim in WatcT, 
or be carried about by the Air ; fo that it 
does not appear, that the lead Particles of Air 
are more porous than thofe of Gold. 

Again, that the Air has Gravity is demon- 
ftrable, in that it may adtually be weighed ; 
and a Bladder blown full of Air, weighs more 
than when it was empty. 

Mr 
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Mr. Boyle found that a Lamb's Bladder 
Containing about two Thirds of a Pint, and 
blown up, and well dry'd, loft about a Grain 
and one Eighth when it was prick'd, and the 
Air let out. 

Mr. Gravefende found, that the Air in a 
Glafs Ball of about 283 Inches Capacity, 
weigh'd an hundred Grains; and according 
to Burcber de Voider, a Cubi t Foot of Air is in 
Weight one Ounce and twenty-feven Grains. 

Mr. Boyle has computed, that the Weight 
of any Quantity of Air, near the Surface of 
the Earth, is to Water as 1 to 1000; and Dr. 
Halley, as 1 to 800 j and Mr. Hawks by, as 1 
to 885, and the Gravity of the fame Quantity 
of Air to the fame Quantity of Mercury , as 
1 to 10800. 

As to the Ufe and Effe&s of this Preflure of 
the Air , the Weight of the whole incumbent 
Air is fach as enables it to fuftain the Mercury 
in the %orrecellian Tube to the Height of 2# 
Inches, and Water to that of 32 Feet: But 
the Weight or Gravity of the Air is con¬ 
tinually varying, according to the different 
Degree of Heat and Cold ; and Experiments 
made in different Places ncceflarily vary in 
regard of the different Heights of the Places, 
and the Differences of Air arlfing therefrom: 
And fo the Mercury in a Barometer is found 
to defeend a fourth Part of an Inch for every 
100 Foot of Afcent. 

Air therefore may be confider’d as an uni- 
vcrfal Operculum or Cover, which by its 
Weight keeps all terreftrial Bodies down, and 
hinders them from flying off. 

4. The Air is elafiick. Elafticity is a Qua¬ 
lity whereby a Body yields to any external 
lmprcflion, by contrading itfelf into left Com- 
pais; and upon removing or diminithing the 
impreflive Power, returns to its former Space 
or Figure: And by this Quality, the Air is 
diftinguifh’d from all other Bodies in the At- 
mofphere; neither Fire nor Exhalations ap¬ 
pearing to be ejaftick, at leaft in any notable 
Degree. 

That there is fuch a Quality in the Air is 
evident from innumerable Experiments j and 
this Property is inieparable from it: A Blad¬ 
der full blown being fqueez’d in the Hand, 
the included Air may be fenfibly perceived to 
refift the Touch; fo that upon ceafing to 
comprds it, the Cavities or Impreflions’ which 
were made in its Surface are immediately ex* 
panded again and filled up. 

Alfo thin Glafs Bubbles, or Bladders full of 
Air, and exadty doled and put into the Re¬ 
ceiver of an Air Pump, the Air being exhaufted 
out of the Receiver, the Glafs Bubbles fly in 
Pieces by the Force of the Air included in 
them. 

Again, if a Bladder quite flaccid, having 
but a very little Quantity of Air included in 
it, be put into a Receiver, and the Air ex¬ 
it aufted out of the Receiver, the Bladder will 
fwell as the Air is exhaufted, till it be quite 
full. 

This Nifus, or Endeavour to expand itfelf, 
ii always exerted by every Particle of Air ; 
and thus ftrives againft an equal Endeavour of 


the ambient Particles of Air: But as the Re* 
fi fiance happens by any means to be weaken'd, 
it immediately djffufes itfelf into a vaft Ex¬ 
tent. 

This Power or Property of the Air does 
hot feem to have any Limits afligned it, Mr. 
Boyle, by feveral Experiments, dilated it firft 
into 9 times its Space, then into 31, then into 
60, then into 150; afterwards it was brought 
to dilate into 8000 times its Space, then into 
10000, and at lafi into 13619 times its Space; 
and all by its own expanflve Force, without • 
any Help of Fire. 

From thefe Experiments, and many others, 
it appears, that the Air we breathe near the 
Surface of the Earth is comprels'd by its own 
Weight into at leaft 13679 Parts of the Space 
it would poflefs in Vacuo : And if the fame Air 
be condens'd by Art, the Space it will occupy, 
when moft dilated, will be as 505000 to 1, to 
that which it poflefles when condens’d : And 
Dr. Wallis fuggefts, that wearefarfrom know¬ 
ing the utmofl it is capable of 

Nor does this Power appear capable by 
any Means to be deftroy’d or diminifli'd: For 
Mr. Boyle made feveral Experiments to difeover 
how long Air, brought to the greateft Degree 
of Expanfion he could reduce it to in his Air 
Pump,would retain its Spring, and could never 
obferve any fenfible Diminution; altho' the 
Air was clogg’d fome Months with a Weight 
that one would admire how it fhould fupport 
one Moment. 

It is, indeed, a wonderful Property in Air+ 
that it fhould be capable of being contracted 
and extended infinitely; but, as has been fa id, 
it does not appear, by all the Experiments yet 
try’d, that there are any IJmits of its Com- 
preflion or Expanfion; but ftill by the Addi¬ 
tion of a new Weight it will contract farther, 
and by taking the Weight away will expand 
farther. 

This wonderful Property has given OccaCon 
to feveral learned Perfons to examine into the 
Structure of the Air , or Figure of its Par¬ 
ticles, and to form fome Conception or Idea 
as to the Stru&ure of it. 

Mr. Boyle conceives the Air to be a Conge¬ 
ries of minute Flofcuii, all fpringy, expanfible, 
and contractible, and fuppofes it to derive 
its elafiick Force from its Structure, or the 
Form of thefe Flofcuii, which he refembles to 
Fleeces of Wool: Which if feveral Fleeces be 
laid one upon another, and they be comprefs’d 
by the Hand, or any Weight, have an elafiick 
Force, and upon the Removal of the Preflure, 
will rile'again. 

Others referable the Particles of the Air 
to the Springs of Watches coil’d up, and en¬ 
deavouring to reftore themfelves. 

Others to very flender Wires of different 
Subftances, Confiftences, Lengths, and Thick- 
neffes ; in greater Curls, or leis; nearer to, 
or remoter from each other, £s*c. yet all con¬ 
tinuing fpringy, expanfible and compreffible. 

Others compare them to thin shavings of 
different Kinds of Wood, various in their 
Length, Breadth and Thicknefs. 

Sir 
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Sir Ifaae Newton cohfiders Air, as to the Ef¬ 
fefts atone, without concerning himfelfas to 
the Figure ofirs Particles, and obferves, that 
thele aerial Panicles exert certain new Powers 
in approaching nearer each other, whereby 
they mutually endeavour to recede or By from 
each other: So that the farther they are apart, 
this Force does aft the lefs; and the ftronger, 
the nearer: And he brings the Inftance of Air 
and Vapours , which fecm to difcover lome fuch 
repelling Power, as an Argument of the lame 
Power’s being found in other Bodies. 

Tho 1 either of thele Hypothecs may be 
fufficient, yet the former afturaes or takes the 
more for granted * fince it fuppoles the Air to 
be fleecy j whereas, according to the latter, 
the Particles of the Air may be of any Figure 
at Fleafure, provided they are but allow’d the 
Vis recedendt ; but fome who have moll accu¬ 
rately and ingenuoufly confider’d it, have 
confeffed, that they do not know what the 
Air is. 

$. Air rarefies by Fire, and contrafts by 
Cold. 

The colder the Air is, the left Space it 
takes up; and, on the contrary, the warmer 
the Air is it poflcftes, the larger the Space; and 
fo Cooling and Compreffion have the fame 
Effefts upon Air ; and lb Cold and Compreflion 
keep Pace with one another. 

The fame holds of warming and diminilh- 
ing of Weight, or Heat and Expanfion, which 
go Hand in Hand. 

And to the fame elaftick Power before- 
mention’d, and its being expanded by Heat, 
it is owing, that Air inclofed in Glaft Veft 
jels, at a time when it is much condenfcd, 
-when it afterwards comes to expand by a far¬ 
ther Degree of Hear, frequently burfts the 
Bottles. 

All thole Peribns who have travelled the 
higheft Mountains, agree, that the Air is colder 
in high Places than near the Surface of the 
Earth ; and, of Confequencc, the Air there 
muft contraft itfelf more in Proportion ; yet 
notwithftanding the Air of the fame Places 
confider’d, as it is prefs’d with a left Load of 
incumbent Air, mult expand itfelf more. And 
hence it is, that Barometerical Experiments 
made on the Tops of the higheft Mountains, 
are frequently very wavering and precarious. 

6 . Ait is compreffible by a Weight laid 
thereon, and riles and reftores itfelf upon a 
Removal of the fame- This properly has been 
fufficienrJy Ihewn by what has been laid be¬ 
fore, and Specially under the Head of Elafti- 
city; Wherefore, having confidered the Pro¬ 
perties of Air, I fhall take Notice of lome of 
its Operations and Effefts as to the Bufmefs of 
Vegetation. 

Air, by being heavy and fluid, invefts the 
whole Earth, and prelies all the Bodies thereon 
with a great Force, equal to wh.it they would 
fuftain from the PrelTure of a Column of 29 
Inches Depth of Mercury, or 32 Feet of Water, 
and conflringes and binds them down with a 
Force amounting, according to the Computa¬ 
tion of Mr. Pafcbal, to zz%z Pounds Weight 
Bpon every fquare Foot, or upwards of 1 y Pounds 


upon every fquare Inch. Hence it prevents, 
e .%. the arterial VeflTels of Plants and Ani¬ 
mals from being too much diftended by the 
Impetus of the circulating Juices, or by the 
elaftick Force of the Air lo plentifully lodg’d 
In the Blood of one, and the Sap of the other. 
For, 

The Air prefles equally every Way, as is 
confirmed in what we oblerve of foft Bodies 
fuftaining this PrelTure without any Change of 
Figure, and brittle Bodies without their 
breaking. 

Air is a principal Caufe of the Vegetation 
of Plants, an Inftance of w'hich we have from 
Mr. Ray, in the Pbilcfspbtcal 7 ‘ranfaSlions, of 
Lett ice-Seed, that was fown in the Glafs Re¬ 
ceiver of the Air Pump , which was exhaufted 
and clear’d from all Air, which grew not at all 
in eight Days Time; whereas lome of the fame 
Seed that was fown at the fame Time in the 
open Air, was rifen to the H eighth of an Inch 
and an half in that Time; but the Air being 
let into the empty Receiver, the Seed grew up 
to the H eighth of two or three Inches in the 
Space of one Week. 

Another Inftance of the Ulefulneft of the 
Air in Vegetation, is the Sedum, which will 
pulh out Roots without Earth and Water, and 
Jive for fevcral Months: And lome Sorts of 
Aloes, if hung up in a Room intircly fecur’d 
from Frofts, will remain frefh for fome Years, 
tho’they will lenfibly lofe in their Weight. 

Air is capable of penetrating the porous and 
fpongy Farts of Plants, and being there con- 
t rafted, and dilating itfelf again. 

The Air operates alio within the Bowels of 
the Earth, and by its Subtilty perfpiring thro’ 
the Pores, aflifts in the Rarcfaftion of the Cru¬ 
dities of the Earth, and in the dilpelling all fu- 
perfluous Moifture, entering into the very 
Pores and Veins of the Trees, Plants, Herbs, 
Be. carrying along with it thoft Salts contain’d 
either in itfelf, or lodged in the Earth; which 
Salts or Juices are alter’d according to the feve- 
ral Figures or Dimcnfions of the different Strai¬ 
ners or Veflels of thole feveral Plants which 
grow upon the lame Spot of Earth, which is 
fo impregnated with thele Salts: And thence 
thole Varieties in Taftc and Smell proceed, 
notwithftanding they all receive their Nourilh- 
ment from the fame Stock that is lodg’d in the 
Earth. 

The Air allb affefts the Branches, Leaves, 
and Flowers of Trees, Plants and Herbs, en¬ 
tering and perfpiring thro* them, and even 
through the Bark and Body of the Tree; and 
by the lame Kind of Subtilty it docs, by its 
refrelhing Breezes, moderare the In ten feneft of 
the Sun-beams, cooling, chearing, blowing, 
opening and extending all the Offspring of 
Nature. 

The Air fixes and inlinuates its aerial Sub- 
ftance into the liquid Sap of Vegetables, and as 
all the Agitations in Nature proceed from the 
Contrariety of Parts inhabiting together ; lo, 
in this aerial and liquid Subftances being mix’d, 
caufe this Agitation and Motion in Vegetables, 
or, more properly, let it all into a Ferment 
C whether it be in the Roots or in the Stem ) 
F ^ and 
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and rifts by Cooperation of the Sun (which is 
the third Agent in Vegetation) up to the Top 
of a Tree, £sV. as Liquids rite by Fire to the 
Top of the containing Veflel. 

This Air, we find, produces a vibratory Mo¬ 
tion in feveral Bodies, and particularly in 
Plants; the Air Veffcls thereof do the Office 
of Lungs: For the Air contain’d in them, 
fometimes contradling and fometimes expand¬ 
ing, according as the Heat is increas’d or di- 
miniftied, prdTes the Vefltls, and eafes them 
again by Turns, and thus promotes a Circula¬ 
tion of their Juices, which could Icarce be 
otherwift efilcted. 

Air, fays the learned Mr. Hales, is a fine 
eftftick Fluid, witli Particles of very different 
Natures floating in it, whereby it is admirably 
fitted by the great Author of Nature to be the 
Breath of Life of Vegetables as well as Ani¬ 
mals, without which they can no more live nor 
thrive than Animals can. 

Asa Proof of the great Quantities of Air in 
Vegetables, he refers to the third Chapter of 
his excellent Treadle of Vegetable Staticks, 
where, he fays, in the Lx per intents on Vines, 
the great Quantity of Air was vifible, which 
was continually amending through the Sap in 
the Tubes j which manifeilly fhews what Plenty 
of it is taken in by Vegetables, and is perfpi- 
red off with the Sap through the Leaves. 

He adds feveral Experiments, as to an 
Apple-Branch, Afncct-Branch, Birch, , and 
other Plants, to prove the fame Thing. 

And Dr. Grew has obferv’d, that the Pores 
are fo large in the Tr-uyksof fome Plants as 
in the better Sort of thick walking Canes, that 
they are vifible to a good Eye without a 
Glafs; bur, with a Glals, the Cane feems as 
if ft tick at top full of Holes with great 
Pins, fo large as very well to retemble the 
Pores of the Skin in the Ends of the Fingers, 
and Ball of the Hand. 

In the Leaves of Pines, they are likewifo 
through a Glafs a very elegant Shew, ftanding 
almoft exactly in Rank and File through the 
Length of the Leaves. 

Whence it may be thought probable, that 
the Air freely enters Plants, not only with the 
principal Fund of Nourilhment by the Roots, 
but alio through the Surface of their Trunks 
and Leaves, efpecially at Night, when they 
are changed from a perfpiring, to a ftrongly 
imbibing State. 

Mr, Hales likewife tells us, that, in all thole 
Experiments that he try’d to this Purpoft, he 
found, that the Air entred very llowly at the 
Bark of young Shoots and Branches, but much 
more freely through old Bark and that, in 
different Kind of Trees, it had different De¬ 
grees of more or left free Entrance. 

And likewife, that there is fome Air both 
in an elaftick and unelaftick State, mix’d with 
the Earth (which may well enter the Roots 
with the Nourilhment) he found by feveral 
Experiments, which he gives in the before- 
mentioned Treadle, 

The excellent Mr. Boyle , in making many 
Experiments on the Air, among other Dift 
cov cries, found, that a good Quantity of Air 


was producible from Vegetables, by putting 
Grapes, Plumbs, Gooftberries, Peas, and leve- 
ral other Sorts of Fruits and Grains into ex- 
haufted and unexhaufted Receivers, where 
they continued for feveral Days emitting great 
Quantities of Air. 

This put the curious Mr. Hales upon farther 
Rcfearchesto find out what Proportion of Air 
he could obtain out of the different Vegetables 
in which it was lodg’d and incorporated, which 
he performed by divers cbimio-Jiatical Experi¬ 
ments, which he gives in many Inftances in 
his Treadle of Analyfis of the Air, plainly 
Jhewing in what Manner he performed them, 
and the Events of them. 

That, from half a Cubicle Inch, or 135 
Crains of Heart of Oak, frelh cut from a 
growing Tree, there were 108 Cubick Inches 
of Air generated, which is a Quantity equal 
to 216 times the Bulk of the Piece of Oak j 
that the Weight of it was above 50 Grains, 
one Quarter Part of the Weight of 13$ 
Grains. 

And he adds, that he took the like Quan¬ 
tity of thin Shavings from the fame Piece of 
Oak, and dry’d them at fome Diftance from a 
genrle Fire for 24 Hours; in which Time they 
evaporated 44 Grains of Moifture ; which 44 
Grains deducted from 135 Grains, there re¬ 
main 91 Grains for the folid Part of the Oak: 
Then 30 Grains will be one Third of the 
Weight of the folid Part of the Oak. 

He gives another Experiment of Indian 
Wheat, which grew in his own Garden, that 
he took 388 Grains of it, when it was not 
come to its full Maturity, and that there were . 
generated from it 270 Cubick Inches of Air; 
the Weight of which Air was 77 Crains, ’viz . 
one Fourth of the Weight of the Wheat, 

And again, that a Cubick Inch, or 318 
Grains of Peas generated 396 Cubick Inches 
of Air , or 113 Grains, i. e. fomethmg more 
than one Third of the Weight of the Peas. 

And again, that, from one Ounce, or 437 
Grains of Aluftard-Sced, 270 Cubick Inches 
of Air were generated, or 77 Grains, which 
is more than one Sixth Tart of the Ounce 
Weight, 

He likewife adds, that there is a great 
Plenty of Air incorporated into the Sub- 
ftance of Vegetables, which, by the Action of 
Fermentation, is rouz’d into an elaftick State, 
as is evident from theie Experiments fol¬ 
lowing. 

On the focond Day of March, he poured 
42 Cubick Inches of Ale from the Ton, which 
had been there fet to ferment 34 Hours be¬ 
fore into a Bolt-head j and, from that Time, 
to the 9th of Jane, it generated 639 Cubick 
Inches of Air , with a very unequal Frogrci- 
fion , more or lels as the Weather was warm, 
cool, or cold, and fometimes upon a Change 
from warm to cool, it relorbtd Air, In all 
32 Cubick Inches. 

From the zd of March to the i6rh of April 
12 Cubick Inches of Malaga Raifins, with 18 
Cubick Inches of Water, generated 411 Cu¬ 
bick Inches of Air ; and then again, it rcibrb’d 
35 Cubick Inches in two or three cold Days: 

From 
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From the aift of April to the 16th of May, 
it generated 78 Cubick Inches j after which, 
the 9th of June, it continued in a reforbing 
State, fo as to rcforb 13 Cubick Inches: That 
there was at that Seafon many not Days, with 
much Thunder and Lightning, which deftroys 
the Ehfticity of the Air ; Ib there were 
generated in all 489 Cubick Inches, of which- 
48 were abforb’d. The Liquor was at laft 
vapid. 

On the 10th of Augujl 26 Cubick Inches 
of Apples being mar (bed, they generated 968 
Cubick Inches of Air in 13 Days time, which 
is a Quantity equal to 48 times their Bulk ; 
after which they did reforb a Quantity equal 
to their Bulk, in three or four Days, notwith- 
ftanding the Weather was then very hot; after 
which Time they were ftationary for many 
Days, neither generating nor abforbing. 

From which beforc-mcntion'd Experiments . 
on Katfms and Alt , the ingenious Author con¬ 
cludes, that Wine and Ale do not turn vapid 
in warm Weather by imbibing the Air, but 
by fermenting and generating too much j by 
which Means they are deprived of their en¬ 
livening Principle the Air : For which Rca- 
fon thefe Liquors are beft prderved in cool 
Cellars, whereby this adlive invigorating 
Principle is kept within due Bounds, which 
when they exceed, Wines are opon the Fret, 
and are in Danger of being fpoil’d. 

Upon thefe and many other Experiments, 
which the learned Author has given in his 
afore laid Treatife, he obferves, that this Air 
which arifes in fo great Quantities from fer¬ 
menting and diflblving Vegetables, is true per¬ 
manent Air , which is certain, by its continu¬ 
ing in the fame expanded and elaftick State 
for many Weeks and Months, which expanded, 
watery Vapours will not do, but loon con- 
denfe when cold. 

Upon the whole, he cone!odes, that Air 
abounds in vegetable Subfiances, and bears a 
conliderable Part in them: And, if all the 
Parts of Matter were only endowed with a 
ftrongly attracting Power, whole Nature 
would then immediately become one unaftive 
cohering Lump. 

Wherefore it was abfcluteiy neceflary, in or¬ 
der to the a&oating this vaft Mafe of attract¬ 
ing Matter, that there fhould be every where 
mix’d with it a due Proportion of ftrongly 
repelling elaftick Particles, which might enli¬ 
ven the whole Mats, by the inceffene Action 
between them and the attracting Particles. 

And fince thefe elaftick Particles are conti¬ 
nually in great abundance reduced by the 
Power of the ftrong Attrabters, from an ela¬ 
ftick to a fix’d State ; it was therefore nceefe 
fury that thefe Panicles fhould be endued 
with a Property of refuming their elaftick State 
whenever they were difengaged from that Mafs 
in which they were fix’d, that thereby this 
beautiful Frame of Things might be maintain’d 
in 3 continual Round of the Production and 
Diflolucion of Vegetables as well as animal 
Bodies. 

The Air is very inftrumental in the Produc¬ 
tion and Growth of Vegetables, both by in¬ 


vigorating their feveral Juices, while in an 
elaftick adtive State, and alfo by greatly con¬ 
tributing in a fix’d State, to the Union and 
firm Connexion of the feveral conftitucnt 
Parts of thpfe Bodies, 'viz. their IValer, 
Fire, Salt, and Earth. 

To conclude, by redfon of thofc Properties 
of the Air before-mentioned, it is very fervice- 
able to Vegetables, in that it blows up and 
breaks open the Clouds, thofc Treaforcs of 
Rain, which fertilizes the vegetable Kind. 

The Air alio helps to wafte away or difperfe 
thofe foggy humid Vapours which arife from 
the Earth, and would otberwife ftagnate and 
poifen the whole Face of the Earth. 

The Air , by the Affiftance of the Suit, afe 
fumes and fublimates thofe Vapours into the 
upper Regions ; and thefe foggy humid Va¬ 
pours are, by this Sublimation, and the coer¬ 
cive Power of the Air and Sun, rarefied and 
made of fecond Ufe in Vegetation. 

And, on the contrary, to the benign Qua¬ 
lity of the Air, which is fo many \Y ays iub- 
fervient to Vegetables; fo it is alio fomerime r , 
and upon feme Accounts, injurious and per¬ 
nicious to them ; not only to the ligneous, 
herbaceous and flowery Parts above* but alfe 
to the Roots and Fibres below : For in that 
the Air penetrates into the Earth, it is eafy to 
be concluded, that a dry, husky, icorching Air 
may be very prejudicial to the tender Fibres 
of new-planted Trees. 

It may be likewife fttppos’d, that all Bodies 
of Earth are more or Ids capable of imbibing 
the fa hi Air , and of at trailing fuch Salts as 
either the Air can give, or the Larth is capable 
of receiving. 

ALA, is the Hollow of a Stalk, which ciffier 
the Leaf, or the Pedicle of the Leaf, makes 
with the Stalk or Branches; or it is that hol¬ 
low Turning or Sinus plac’d between the Stalk 
or Branch and Leaf, from whence a new Off- 
fpring is wont to put forth, which the French 
call, Aijfellcs des Plantes. Sometimes it is 
taken for a little Branch as when they fey, 
a Stock or Stem, arm’d with many Alx, be- 
caufe Branches grow to die Stock as fo many 
Wings. 

is alfo ufed to fignify thofe Petals of 
papilionaceous Flowers plac'd between the Ve- 
xtlltm and the Carinx, which the French call, 
Lcs Ales des Fleurs Ugiunnieufes. 

A l it is alfo ufed for thofe* extreme ffender 
membranaceous Pam of certain Seeds; as in 
die Bignmia, Plumeria, the Fruit of the 
Maple, &c. which the French call Sentences 
Alices. Again, 

A l a: is ufed for thofe foliaceous Membrane* 
which run the whole Length of the Stem ; 
whence it is called, Caulis Alatus, a winged 
Stem ; in French, Ttge Alice. 

ALABASTRA, are thofe green herbace¬ 
ous I,eaves that encompals Flowers. J unguis 
explains Alabajlrv.ni to be the OloLc Oi roundifii 
Bud, that is but juft peeping cut. 
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ALATERNOlDESs 
Gr. Form or Shape; ] a Sort of Alaternus. 

The Characters are ; 

This differs from the Alaternus, in having 
three Seeds join'd together , in the manner of the 
Tithymalus, (or Spurge) whereas the Alaternus 
has three Seeds inclos'd with one common Cover¬ 
ing, and appears to be a ft/tgle Berry till it is 
opened. 

There are, at prefent, but three Species of 
this Plant known in the Englifh Gardens, viz. 

1. Alaternoides, Africana, Lauri ferrates 
folio. Com. prtl. The African Alaternoides, 
with ferrated Bay-leaves. 

2. Alaternoides, Africana, Ericx folds, 
jloribus albicantibus & mttfeofis. H. Arnjl. The 
African Alaternoides , with Leaves like the 
Heath, and white Flowers. 

3. Alaternoides, Africana, Telephii, kgt- 
timi Impereiti folio , fore viridi. II. Amft. 1 he 
African Alaternoides, with Leaves like the true 
Orpine of Imperatus, and green Flowers. 

The firft of thefe Sorts has been an old In¬ 
habitant in the Englijh Gardens, and is ftill 
continu’d by Perfons that are curious in Col¬ 
lections of Plants ; but it hath no very great 
Beauty, being with great Difficulty reducible 
to any tolerable Shape, and the Flowers (which 
but feldom appear with us) afford no great 
Profpe£t, being very fmall, and of a greenilh 
yellow Colour. 

This is eafily increas’d by planting Cuttings 
in any of the Summer Months, in a fhady 
Border, which do readily rake Root, but mult 
be potted and hous’d in Winter with Myrtles, 
Uc. 

The fecond Sort has been lately introduc’d 
amonglt us, and is, at prefent rare in Eng¬ 
land ; this is a very beautiful Plant, producing 
large Tufts of fine white Flowers, in November , 
December, and January, which is a Seafon 
that few Plants are in Flower in the Green- 
houfe. 

This is thought pretty difficult to increafe ; 
but I planted only fix Cuttings of it in a Pot 
of light fre/h Earth, and plung’d the Pot into 
a cool Bed of Tanner’s Bark, in September ; 
and five of the fix Cuttings grew, and made 
fine Plants. 

And I believe that to be the belt Seafon to 
plant the Cuttings, it being the Time when 
the Plant begins to fhoot, and prepare for 
flowering. 

This muft be hous’d, and kept in the fame 
Green-houfe with Oranges, &c. 

The third Sort is yet more rare than the 
fecond, and is in very few Gardens at prefent: 
This is increas’d by planting Cuttings in June 
or July, keeping them lhaded and water’d till 
they have taken Root : At Michaelmas they 
mult be potted, and hous’d with the fecond 
Sort, but this is not near fo fine a Plant as 
that is. 

ALATERNUS; [call’d ’Eabjo-w;/?©-, as 
tho’ of an Olive, and v^tyv, an Ilex] Or 
Ever-green Privet. 


This Tree, Mr. Bradley fays, isdiftinguifh’d 
from the PhiUyrea, only by the Leaves of this 
being plac’d alternately upon the Branches ; 
whereas thofe of the Pbillyrea are produc’d by 
Pairs oppofite to each other: But this is not 
the real Difference, as he might have known 
had he but examin'd the Fruit of the two 
Trees, or look’d into any of the modern Bo- 
tanick "Writers, who have diftinguilh'd the 
Alaternus from the PhiUyrea, becaufe it hath 
three Seeds inclos’d in each Berry, whereas 
the PhiUyrea has but one. 

We have fix or feven Varieties of this Tree 
in the Englijh Gardens, viz. 

2. Alaternus, i. Cliff. Hifp. This is com¬ 
monly call'd, The Broad-leav’d, or Common 
PhiUyrea. 

2. Alaternus, i. Cluffi folds ex luteo vari- 
egalis. The blotch’d PhiUyrea, amigo. 

3. Alaternus, y?« Phyhca, folds anguftioribus 
IT profundius ferratis. H. L. The Narrow-leav’d 
Alaternus , with faw’d Edges. 

4. Alaternus, feu Phylica aurea, five folds 
ex luteo variegatis. The Dutch Gold-edg’d 
Alaternus , vulgS. 

5. Alaternus, feu Phylica argentea, five 
folds ex albo variegatis . The Silver PhiUyrea, 
vulgo, 

6 . Alaternus, tninsri folio. Tourn. The 
Small-lcav’d Alaternus. 

The two firft Sorts are very common in 
moll old Gardens, and were formerly in much 
Requeft to make Ever-green Hedges, but are 
of late almoft wholly dilus’d for that Purpofe : 
The Branches are very apt to fhoot ftrong, 
and require often clipping in Summer, to keep 
them handfome, and their being fubjeCl to 
be difplac’d by ftrong Winds, or great Snows, 
together with their being liable to fuffer in 
hard Winters, have juftly excluded them from 
fine Gardens. 

However, thefe, with the third and fixth 
Sorts, are very proper for Wilderneflts of 
Ever-greens,or to plant in Clumps, where, by 
the Diverfity of their Leaves, and different 
Shades of Green, they very much add to the 
Beauty of fuch Plantations. 

The three firft Sorts will grow to the Height 
of fixteen or eighteen Feet, and, if fuffer’d^to 
grow without clipping, are very hardy (efpeci- 
ally if they grow dole together, or amongft 
other Trees) which will prevent the Froft from 
piercing the Bark of the Stems, which is often 
the Caufe of their DeftruCtion. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are tenderer than 
any of the other, and require fome Shelter in 
hard Weather, or are planted againft warm 
Walls in Court-yards, iTc. to cover them ; 
where, if they are well kept, and not fuffer’d 
to grow from the Walls, they afford an agree¬ 
able ProfpeCt. 

Thefe Sorts are all increas'd, by laying 
down the young Branches in the Spring ; 
which in one Year’s Time will have taken Root, 
and may be then transplanted out either into a 
Nurfery, or in the Places where they are to 
remain. Thefe Trees delight moft in a light, 

dry, 
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dry, Tandy, (tony Soil, in which; tho* they 
do not /hoot fo llrong as in a moift rich 
Earth, yet are they lefs fubjedt to be hurt in 
Winter. 

ALCEA; of t»i (tAK«(,Cr. Strength.] 

Vervain Mallow. 

The Characters are ; 

. It bath the whole Habit of the Mallow, or 
Althsea ; but differs from both , in having its 
Leaves deeply divided. 

This is a common Plant in the Fields ; and 
although fometimes ufed in Phyfick, yet is 
feldom cultivated in Gardens, except in thofe 
curious for boranick Collections, in which 
Gardens there are feveral Varieties •, but as 
they are rarely cultivated in any other Gardens, 
and are cafily propagated by any that are cu¬ 
rious, by fowing their Seeds in the Spring in 
almolt any Soil or Situation, I (hall cake no 
farther Notice of them. 

ALCHIMILLA ; [fo call’d, becaufe cele¬ 
brated by Alchymills] Ladies Mantle. 

The Characters are ; 

The Leaves are ferrated ; the Cup of the 
Flower is divided into eight Segments, which 
are expanded in Form of a Star: ’The Flowers 
are collected into Bunches upon the lops of the 
Stalks ; the Seed-vejpls contain , for the mofi 
Fart, two Seeds in each . 

The Species are ; 

1. Alchimilla } vulgaris. C. B. Common 
Ladies Mantle. 

2. Alchim ih.a ; Alpina , pubefeensj minor, 
H. R. Par. The leflef woolly Ladies Mantle: 

3. Alchim ill a ; Alpina, quinquefalia folia 

fitbtus argenteo. Tourn. The Alpine Five-leav'd 
Ladies Mantle, with the under Part of the 
Leaves white. ' 

The firft Sort is A Plant fometimes ufed in 
Phyfick, and is gathered frequently in tnoi/l 
Meadows, at fome Diftance from London ; 
This may be kept in a Garden, if planted 
in a moift Soil, and is increas’d by parting the 
Roots. 

The fecond Sort is a much lefs Plant than 
ihe firft, and is woolly or foft to the Touch; 
butthis Plant, when cultivated in a good Soil, 
will grow to be almolt as big as the firft. 

The third Sort is found wild in IVeftmorland, 
*nd other northern Parts of England: This, 
w >th the two former, are preferv’d tn curious 
botsnick Gardens; but as there is little Beauty 
V 1 l hefn, they are feldom planted in Gardens 
forPleafiite: They aTc all propagated by part- 
m g their Roots, or fo'wing their Seeds foon af- 
ler they are ripe. 

ALDER-TREE ; ^de Ain us. 

ALEXANDER, or ALEXANDER; vide 
Smyrnium. 

ALKEKENGI; Winter Cherry. 

The Characters arc; 

& hath a Flower which eonfifis of one Leaf, 
dnd is expanded at, the Top, but of a pentagonal 


Figure: The Fruit (which is about the Bignefi of 
a Cherry ) is inclos'd in the Cup of the Plover, 
which [wells over it in Form of a Bladder. 

There are feveral Varieties of this Plant 
cultivated by the curious Boranifts, but there 
is but one of them that is either ufeful or 
ornamental, which is the Alkekengi Ojicinarum, 
Tourn. or the common medicinal Winter 
Cherry. 

This Plant produces round red Fruit, about 
the Size of a large Cherry ; which is inclos’d 
in a fmall Bladder, which, in Autumn , chan¬ 
ges to a reddiih Colour, and opens, and fhews 
its beautiful red Fruit, which continues till 
November , or fometimes later, before it falls 
ofFj for which ’tis chiefly kept in Gardens: 
It is very apr to creep far under-ground, by 
which it foon fpreads over a large Spot of 
Ground, therefore /hould be confin’d in Pots; 
which, if fet in the Shade, and frequently 
water’d, will very much add to its Fruitful- 
nefs ■, for when the Roots have Liberty, they 
fpend themfelves in fpreading, and become 
lefs fruitful than when confin’d in Pots. 

ALLELUJAH ; vide Qxys. 

ALLIARIA ; Sauce alone, or Jack by the 
Hedge \ vide Hefperis. 

ALLIUM*, [of **•», Gr. to avoid or fliun, 
becaufe many /hun the Smell of it.] Garlick. 

The Characters arc j 

It bath a bulbous Root confijling of many fmall 
Tubercles included in (be Coverings (or Coats ) 
thereof; I be Leaves are plain ; the Flowers 
confifi of fix Leaves , which are form’d into a Co¬ 
ry mbits upon the Top of the Stalks : The Flowers 
are fucceeded by fitbroiund Fruit, which are dlvi- 
ded into three Cells , in which are contained round- 
ijh Seeds. 

There are feveral Varieties of this Plant, 
which differ in their Leaves, manner of Flower¬ 
ing, Shape and Size of their Bulbs, &c. but 
there are not above two or three Sorts which 
arc cultivated for Ufc, viz. 

1. Allium, fativum. C. B, The Common 
or Manur’d Garlick. 

2. Allium, fativum, alterum , five Ailiopro¬ 
fit m, caulis fummo circumvoluto, C. B. The 
Rocambole. 

3. Allium, fylvefire latifolium. Cl B. Raiti- 
fon’j; vulgo. 

The two firft Species are ealily propagated 
by planting the Cloves, or fmall Bulbs, in 
Augufi or September , in Beds about four or 
five Inches Diftance.from each other, keeping 
them clean from Weeds. About the Begin¬ 
ning of June the Leaves fhould be tied in. 
Knots, to prevent th^ fpindling, or running' 
to Seed, which will greatly enlarge the Bulb: 
In the Middle of July the Leaves will begin 
to wither and decay, at which Time they 
fhould be taken out of the Ground,' ana 
hang’d up in a dry Room, to prevent their 
rotting ■, and mhy be thus preferv’d for Win¬ 
ter Ufe. 

G' The 5 
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The third Sort was formerly in greater 
Efteem than at prefent, it being rarely culti¬ 
vated in Gardens, but is found wild in moift 
fhady Places in many Parts of England ; and 
may be cultivated by planting the Roots in a 
moift fhady Border at almoft any Time of the 
Year; but the beft Seafon is in July, juft as the 
green Leaves are decaying, 

ALMOND-TREE; vide Amygdalus, 

ALMOND DWARF ; vide Perfica, 

ALNUS, [ fo call’d 3 quod alalur amne, 
I fid. i. e , becaufe nouri fil’d by a River] The 
Alder-Tree, 

The Char alters are *, 

It hath Leaves refemhling thofe of the Hazel; 
ihe Male Flowers ( or Katkim ) are produc'd 
at remote Diilanccs from the Fruity on the fame 
*trce j the Fruit is fquamofe, and of a conical 
Figu re. 

There are three Species of this Tree in Eng¬ 
land, viz . 

i* Alnus ; rotundifolia , ghttinofa, viridis* 
C. B* The Common or Round-leav’d Alder. 

2. Alnus ^ fAio oblongo , viridi , C. B t The 
Longdeav’d Alder, 

3, Alnus ; vulgaris, fub-corns ligttlis mem- 
branaccis rubris donut a, Ran. Syn. Ed. 3, The 
Scarlet Alder. 

This Sort was found in a Meadow near 
Long-led) by Mr. Brewer, fomc Years fince » 
bai it is a Matter of Doubr, whether it is a 
diftmer Species, or fome accidental Variety. 

Thefe Trees delight in a very moift Soil, 
where few other Trees will thrive, and is a 
great Improvement to fuch Lands : They are 
propagated either by Layers, or planting of 
Truncheons about three Feet in Length, in 
February, or the Beginning of March , which 
fhould be fiiarpcn’d at one End, and the 
Ground toofened with an Inftrument before 
they are thruft into it, left, by the Hardnefs 
of the Sod, the Bark fhould be torn off, which 
rtiay occallon their Mifcarriage. They fhould 
be thruft into the Earth, at Icaft, two Feet, 
to prevent their being blown out of the Ground 
by ftrong Winds. 

If you raife them by laying down the 
Branches, it muft be perform'd in February or 
March % and, by the February following, they 
will have taken Roots fufficient to be trans¬ 
planted out \ which muft be done, by digging 
u Hole, and loolcning the Earth in the Place 
where each Plant is to ftand, planting the 
young Tree at leaft a Foot and a half deep, 
cutting off the Top to about nine Inches above 
the Surface, which will occafion them to fhoot 
out many Branches. 

The Diftance thefe ^-ees fhould be plac’d* 
(if defign’d for a Coppice) is fix Feet fquare * 
and, if the final! lateral Shoots are taken off in 
the Spring, it will very much ftrengthen your 
upright Poles, provided you leave a few fmall 
Shoots at Diftances upon the Body thereof 
to detain the Sap for the Increafe of its 
Bulk. 


Thefe Trees may be alfo planted on the 
Sides of Brooks (as is ufunl for Willows) 
where they will thrive exceedingly, and may 
be cut for Poles every third or fourth Year. 
This Wood is in great Requeft with the Turn- 
ers, and will endure a long Time under¬ 
ground, or to be laid in Water. 

ALNUS, nigra baccifera j vide Fran- 
gula. 

ALOE, Gr. [*A*eS.] 

The Characters are ; 

ftbe Leaves are thick and fucculcut , and , fir 
the mojl Part, befet with Spines on the Edges : 
Ehc Flower conftfis of one Leaf, is tubulons, and 
cut into fix Segments at the Fot>, like the Hya¬ 
cinth : Fhe Fruit is oblong and cylindrical , which 
is divided into three Ceil, in which are con¬ 
tain'd fiat, and, for the mofi Part, fmicinular 
Seeds. 

There is a great Variety of this Plant in 
the curious Gardens of Botany in England, 
which are Natives both of the Eafi and IVefl- 
Indi:s\ but moft of the curious Sorts were 
brought from the Cape of Good IIope m I fhalt 
firft enumerate their Kinds, and then proceed 
to their Culture, 

1. Aloe, Americana muricata. J. B, The 
common large American A he. 

2 . Aloe, Americana minor . Munt , The letter 
American Aloe, 

3. Aloe, Americana ex Vera Cruce, folds 
angitfibribus, minus glands. IE Beaum . The 
Nanow-leav 5 d Aloe from Vera Cruce. 

4. Aloe, Americana ex Vera Cruce , folds 
latiorlbus (A glands. H. H t The Broad-leav’d 
Aloe from Vera Cruce . 

g. Aloe, Americana folio vindi ngydijdme, 
faitido, Piet. did? a indigent*. H t Beaum ♦ The 
broad Green-leav’d Aloe from Curajfo, with 
black Seines. 

6. Aloe, Americana folio viridi firrato, Si’k 
Grafs, dicta. An, Aloe Americana, folio Dr acorns 
ferrato . Com, PrxL The American Aloe, 
with green ferraced Leaves/ call'd in the V/efi- 
Indies, Silk Grafs. 

7. Aloe, Americana fobolifera, Hl L* The 
American Abe, which produces young Plants 
out of the Flower-Stems. 

8 . Aloe, vulgaris. C. JS, The common 
Barba does Aloe , 

9. Aloe, African a folds glaucts, margin? 
<y dor ft parte fuperiore fpimfis, fiore rubro t Com. 
Prtel. The African ftalky Aloe, with glaucous 
ferrated Leaves and red Flowers. 

10. Aloe, Africana cattkfcens , folds fgdmfis, 
maculis abutrdque parte albkantibus mtath. IE A. 
The common large fj^ied African Alot r ,falfiy 
call'd. The Carolina Aloe , 

11. Aloe, Africana canlcfccns, folds fgmfis, 
maculis abutrdque parte albkantibus obfiurkrihus, 
magis glands quam pr&zcdens. Boerh. The large 
fpotted African Aloe, with Leaves more 
glaucous, j. /• bluer or grayer than the 
former 

12. Aloe, Africana erforefiens, montana 

non fpinofa , folio plicaiili, fh r e 

ritbro. 
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rubra. IL A . The African Aloe Tree, with 
flat long fmooth Leaves without Spines, 

13* Aloe, Afrkana cankfcens* folks glaucis 
caukm ample tfleu films derfo irjegro fptnofo. Com, 
Rar, The African ftalk’d Aloe* with glau¬ 
cous Leaves furrounding the Stalks, and Spines 
growing on the Back of the Leaves, 

14. Aloe, Afrkana caul: fee ns folks glutds* 
lrrdorihits y caulem ampkFt cut tbits foliorum parte 
interna £5? externa non nihil fpinofa. Com, Rar . 
The African Aloe* with fhorrer glaucous Leaves, 
furrounding the Stalks and Spines within and 
outfide of the Leaves. 

15. Aloe, African a cow Jr firm , folks g lands 
brrrijfuri.Sy foltorum fummitaie interna £> ex¬ 
terna f.onvihil fpinofa, Com, Rar, The African 
Aloe* with the fhorteft glaucous Leaves, and 
Spines on both Sides of the ^Leaves at the 
Extremity. 

16. Aloe, Africans, finis incr- 

mibits & verruris oh jit a. Com, Rar, The Dwarf 
African Aloe* with Leaves arm’d with Spines 
and Warts, commonly call'd* the Hulge-hog 
Abe, 

17. Aloe, Afriuwia humility folks ex albo 
tA vlrkli varkgath* Com. Rar, The Dwarf 
African Abe* with grern and white variegated 

t Leaves, commonly call'd* the Partridge Brealt 
Aloe. 

18* Aloe y African a crcJJa, triangularis &? 
triangalari folio vifccfo, Com, Rar. The upright 
triangular-leaved viIcons Aloe, 

19, Aloe, African a erect a rotu nda fodo parve* 
tf in acumen rigid://!mum cxcunte. Com, Rar, 
The upright African Aloe* with fmall (harp 
pointed Leaves. 

20, Ai.oe, Africans fore ruhro , folio Irian- 
griaii 'verruch tA ab utraque parte albkautibns 
nciaio. II, A, The trianguhr-lcav’d African 
Abe* with white Tubercles on every Part of 
the Leaf, and red Flowers. 

2 1, Aloe, Afrkana margarttifora minor * IL A, 
The fmall Pearl Aloe. 

ii. Aloe, Afrkana folio in ftmmhaie trim- 
gvitjri margaritifora* fore fubviridi, H, A. The 
greater Pearl Aloe ; vulgo* 

23. Aloe, Africans folks plank conjugath 
carivath vet rue oft s , cauls C? fore cor a tin colors. 
Bmb, Ind t " The African Aloe* with plain 
flefhy Leaves growing oppofitc, and are full 
of Tubercles, with red Flowers. 

24. Aloe, Africans minima* atroviridis , 
fpitiis herbaceh tntmerofis ornata, Boerh . Ind . 
The Icaft African Aloe* with dark green 
Leaves, which are fet very thick, with greenifli 
Spines. 

25. Aloe, Afrkana fore rubra* folio maadis 

dbicatnibus ab utraque parte notato, H . A . The 
Tongue Abe ; vulgo. * 

26. Aloe, Africans folks plants ladoribus 
minime ferratis* carinaiis , caule tf? fore, corallti 
colors fad The broad-leav’d Tongue Aloe ; 
vulgo. 

Aloe, Africans folks hngls conjugate* 
fupra cavis margaritiferis , flore rubro elegan- 
lijfmd. Boerh. Lid, The Pearl Tongue Aloe\ 
vulgo. 

23, Alof, Afrkana cattlefens, folia tr.iffo 
ebfatre viridi, Spints ad iatera £*? in dorfo 


armato. Btscrb. Ltd. The ftalky African Aloe, 
with thick dirk green Leaves arm’d with 
Spines on the Back-fide of the Leaves. 

29. Aloe, Afrkana cauhfcens , folds glands 
caulem amplctlenlilus. II. A. The it alky Afri¬ 
can Aloe, with glaucous Leaves furrounding 
the Stalks. 

30. Aloe, Afruana caulefeens, folds minus 
glands caulem ampUSenlihus, for,bus ruins. The 
Sword Aloe *, vulgo. 1 

3 t. Aloe, Americana folds ex albo IS viridi 
eleganter varjegatis. Hart. Bcaum. The flrip’d 
American Aloe. 

32. Aloe, Afrkana brevifnmo, craf'(fitnoque 
folk, flore fubviridi. II. A. The C'ufhiun Aloe ; 

Vllloo. 

33. Aloe, Africans folio trhvrgnlo Urffhmo 
(A angufij/imo* for thus huh fvtiJh. II, L, The 
African Aloe* with long narrow triangular 
Leaves, and (linking yellow Flowers, commonly 
call'd* Iris Uvaria, 

34. Aloe, Guinccnfs* r a dice gcriadala, folks 
e viridi (A atro mdidatim var\:%atis. Com . VrA; 

h i—J 

The Gumey Aloe, with knotted Roots, and 
undulated variegated Leaves. 

35. Aloe, 7-. cyanic a, f uvula,foHis varkgaiis. 

Tar. Bat. The Dwarf Zevlon Aloe* with va- 

* J 

negated Leaves* 

36. Aloe, Africans cuithfccns* folks minvs 
glands caulem amplriHenlihus* durji carte fit ere met 
fpinofa . Com. Rar . Trie ftalky African Aloe* 
wuh lefs glaucous Leaves lurrounding the 
Stalks, with Spines qn ihe Back-fide of the 
Leaves at the Extremity. 

37. Aloe, Indkt Orient dh* for rat a* facia- 
Irina v?ra y fore Pharkdo. H. Bcaum, The 
Succotrine Aloe, 

The Soil in which thefe Plants thrive befl, 
is, one half frefli light Earth from a Common, 
(and if the Turf is taken with it, and rotted, 
it is much better) * the reft fhould be white 
Sea-Sand, and fifted Lime-Rubbilh, <>f each 
an equal Part * mix tlid'e together fix or ci^lit 
Months at lead: before it is uled, obfervin^ to 
turn it over often in this Time. 


The firft of thefe Aloes is very hardy, in 
refpctl to Cold, and has, in mild Winters, en¬ 
dur’d abroad, being planted in a very dry 
Soil, and under a South Wall; but may be 
kept in Pots or Tubs in a common Green- 
houfe with Oranges, Myrtles, but muft 
have very little Moifhire in Winter. Molt 
of the other Sorts are better pr.Terv’d in an 
airy Glafs-Cafe, in which there is a Srove to 
make a little Fire in very bad Weather; to 
dry and warm the Air in foggy, cold, or wet 
Weather > and to prevent the Froft from en- 
tring the Houfr; 

The fifth, fixth, fcvemli, eighteenth,' 
thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth Sorts require a 
greater Share of Heat to preferve them in 
Winter, and fhould be fet in a good Stove, 
and kept nearly to the Degree of I lcat (marked 
upon Mr.-Fowler'* Botanical Thermometers) 
ten Degrees above temperate. Indeed moll 
of die other Sorts may be kept irf the fame 
Temperature of Heat in Winter, but then 
you muft obferve, that the greater the Heat: 
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is in Winter in which you keep them, the 
rtitjre Water they will require: And if they 
are well manag'd in this Heat, they will grow 
very much in Winter, therefore great Care 
muft be raken in the fevere Cold, that it doth 
not enter the Houle, nor that the Heat be at 
that Time lefien’d ; as alfo how you begin to 
give them Air in the Spring, for the extream 
Parts of the Plants will be rendred very ten¬ 
der, by their growing freely in Winter, and 
the leaft Check to their Growth at that Seafon, 
is very often their Deftru&ion. 

About the Beginning of June y mod People 
(in England) fet their Pots of Aloes out of 
the Houfe ; but, if this be done, they ihould 
be fet under the Shelter of Hedges, or Trees, 
to fereen them from the Violence of the open 
Sun and Wind, which, in a few Days, will 
othetwife change their Colour, and very 
much diminifh their Beauty, and very often 
the great Rains which fall in June and Ju!y t 
either rot, or fill them with fo much Moifture, 
as, in Winter, to be liable to Deftru&ion 
with the leaft Cold i therefore, upon the 
Whole, it is much more advifeable to keep 
them moil Part of the Tear in the Houfe (as 
is the conflant Practice in Holland) giving 
them, in good Weather, as much free open 
Air as is poflible, and fereening them with 
Mars, Shutters, or Tarpawlins over the Glafles, 
from the great Heat of the Sun in the Middle 
of the Day. 

In the Middle of July is a very proper Sea¬ 
fon to Ihifc thefc Plants-, at which Time you 
may take them out of the Pots, and with your 
Fingers open the Roots, and (hake out as much 
of the Earth as poflible, taking off all dead 
or mouldy Roots, but do not wound or break 
the young freih Ones: Then fill the Pot about 
three Parts full of the above* mention'd Earth 
(putting a few Stones in the Bottom of the 
Pot, to drain off the Moifture ; ) and after 
placing the Roots of the Plant in fuch a Man¬ 
ner as to prevent their interfering too much 
with each other, put in as much of the fame 
Earth, as to fill the Pot. almoft to the Rim, 
and obferve to Ihake the Plant, fo as to let 
the Earth in between the Roots, and then with 
your Hand fettle it clofe to the Roots of the 
Plant, to keep it fleady in the Pot * then 
water them gently, and fet them abroad in a 
fludy Place, where they may remain for three 
Weeks, giving them gentle Waterings, if the 
Weather proves hot and dry. 

Toward the latter End of At(gujl y in a dry 
Day, remove them into the Houfe again, ob* 
ferving to give them as much free open Air 
as poflible, while the .Weather holds warm •, 
but, if the Nights are (tool, you muft ihut up 
the Glafles, and give them Air only in the 
Day ; and, as the Cold increafes, you muft de- 
creafe opening the Glafles, but obferve to give 
them gentle Waterings often, till the Middle 
of Oflober y Vi\itn you muft abate them, accord¬ 
ing to the* Heat of the Houfe in which they 
are kept, \ 

The firft Sort may be fet abroad in the Be¬ 
ginning of Miry, and remain fo till Oficber ; 
and, in dry Weather, muft hjtve frequent, but 


gentle Waterings, and ihould be ihifted every 
Year# taking off all the Suckers and rotten 
Roots, which, if fuffer’d to remain on, will 
greatly retard the Growth of the Plant. 

The thirty-third Sort is very hardy, and 
ihould be planted .abroad under a good South- 
wall, where it will thrive and increafe much 
fafter than if kept in Pots, and will produce 
much ftronger Flowers, 

How increaddlj Thefe Aloes arc all increas’d 
by Off-fets, which ihould be, taken from 
the Mother Planr, at the Time when tiiey 
are Ihifted, and muft be planted in very fmall 
Pots, filled with the fame Earth, as was di- 
re&ed for the old Plants j but if, in taking 
the Suckers off, you obferve that Part .which 
join'd to the Mother Root to be moift, you 
muft let them lie out of the Ground in a Ihady 
dry Place two or three Days to dry befjre they 
are planted, otherwife they ate very fubject 
to rot. 

After planting, let them remain in a fliady 
Place (as was before directed in fluffing the 
old Plants) for a Fortnighr, when you ihould 
remove them to a very moderate Hot-bed, 
plunging the Pots therein, which will greatly 
facilitate their taking new Roots; but obferve 
to (hade the Glafles in the Middle of the Day, 
and to give them a great deal of Air. 

Toward the End oi /lugnjl , begin to harden 
thefe young Plants, by taking off the Glafles 
in good Weather, and by raifing them at other 
times with Bricks, that the Air may freely 
enter the Bed, which is abfolutely necdury 
for their Growth, and to prepare them to be 
remov’d into the Houfe, which muft be dene 
toward the End of September , and manag’J as 
before direfled for the old Plants. 

Moft of the African Sorts of A!o:s do pro¬ 
duce Flowers with us annually, when grown 
to a fufficient Size, which is often the fecond, 
and 'feldom more than the third or fourth 
Year, after planting from Off-lets ; but the 
American Aloes (which do, for the moft Parr, 
produce their Flower-ftems immediately from 
the Center of the Plant) feldom flower till 
they arc of a confidcrable Age, and this but 
once during the Life of the Plant s for when 
the Flower-item begins to ihoot from the 
Middle of the Plant (which, for the moft Parr, 
is of a large Size, and grows to a great Height) 
it draws all the Moifture and Nouriihment 
from the Leaves, fo that, as that advances, the 
Leaves decay; and when the Flowers are fully 
blown, fcarce any of the Leaves remain alive s 
but whenever this happens, the old Root fends 
forth a numerous Quantity of Off-fets for In- 
creafe j and it is not till this Time, that feme 
of thefe Sorts can be increas'd, efpecially the 
feventh Sort, wfiich never produces any young 
Plants until it flowers, at which Time the 
Flower-ftem is befet with fmali Heads from 
Bottom to Top, which being taken off, and 
planted, will grow as well as Suckers from the 
Roots. 

This AIoe y which, with us, feldom makes a 
very large Plant, hath yet produced Flower- 
ftems of a con fiderable Size, and fifteen Fcot 
in 1 Height. The Flowers are little Itfs than 
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thofe of the Urge Sort. I can’t here f«bear 
taking Notice of a vulgar Error or two relating 
to the large American Aloe, which is, that it 
never flowers until it is an hundred Years old, 
which is a Miftake ; fince we have had Ieveral 
of them flower in England, fome of which 
were known not to exceed fifty Years old ; 
and others, which flower’d many Years ago, 
cannot be tuppos’d to have been in England 
fo long as to arrive at that Age, fince they 
were thought too tender for our Climate at 
that Time, when Green-houi« were not known; 
as may be feen by looking into Gerard's and 
Par kinfon s Herbais. 

Another common Error is, that when the 
Flower opens, it makes a Report like that of 
firing a Gun: This is fuflSciently confuted by 
all thole who have been where thefe Plants 
have flower’d j but 1 fuppole the Rife of this 
Story might proceed from feme Perfbns frying, 
when one of thefe Plants flower’d, it made a 
great Noife; meaning thereby, that whenever 
one of them flower’d in England, it was fpread 
abroad as an uncommon Thing, and occafion’d 
a great Noife amongft the neighbouring Inha¬ 
bitants ; molt of whom uiiially repair to fee it, 
as a Thing that rarely happens, and as a great 
Curiofity. 

The African Aloes do, for the moft part, 
afford Plenty of Suckers, by which they are 
increafed; but thofe few that do not, may be 
moft of them propagated, by taking off lome 
of the under Leaves, laying them to dry for 
three or four Days, as was directed for the 
Off-das j then plant them in the lame Soil as 
was dire died for them, putting that Pan of 
the Leaf which did adhere to the old Plant, 
about an Inch or an Inch and half (according 
to the Size of the Leaf) into the Earth, giving 
them a little Water to fettle the Earth about 
diem; then plunge the Pots into a moderate 
Hot-bed, obierving to fereen them from the 
Violence of the Sun, and give them gentle 
Refrefhings with Water: The beft Seafon for 
this is in June, that they may pufh out Heads 
before Winter. 

ALOIDES; [Of Mxj and S/ 3 % form.] 
Eotrb, lad. Stratiotes foliis Aloes fenjine longo. 
Cund, Rail Syn. The Water Aloe, or Frefh* 
water Soldier. 

This Plant is found in large {landing Waters 
U the Ifle of Ely, and in Lincoln-Jbire, but 
not grow in a Garden: But if young 
Plants be put into an open Canal in the Spring, 
they will thrive and propagate therein. 

ALOPECUROS, [Gr. ] Fox¬ 

tail ; a kind of Grafs. 

_ &SCHYNOMENE, j vide 

Mimofr. 

ALSINE, [Gr. >Awh»J Chick-weed^ 

ALTHJEA, ['aaJhI* of a Medica- 

® e !*» or ’AaWw, Greek, to heal] Marfh- 
ttaHow. 


The Characters are} 

// is in all refpeCls like the Mallow; but the 
Leaves of thefe are genet ally more foft and woolly. 

There are Ieveral Kinds of this Plant, fome 
of which rife to the Height Of eight or ten 
Feet, and become woody: Thefe are proper 
Ornaments for Quarters of Wildernefr-work, 
to intermix with flowering Shrubs and Trees: 
They begin to flower toward the latter End 
of May, and continue till OClober (if the 
Weather proves good): Their long Conti¬ 
nuance in Flower, together with their great 
Variety of (oft woolly Leaves, renders them 
worthy of a Place in the beft Gardens of 
Flowering-Trees. . 

The different Species of thefe known in 
England are* 

1. Alt ha a, frutefeens, folio acute, parvo 
fore. C B. The Ihrubby Marfamallow, with 
fharp-pointed Leaves, and fmall Flowers. 

2. Althea, frutefeens, . Lufitauica , folio 
ampliore , minus incano. ttoitm. The Portugal 
fhrubby Marfamallow, with large,, and left 
hoary Leaves. 

3. Althea, frutefeens, Luftanica, folio 
rotundteri undulate, tfourn. The Portugal 
fhrubby Marfamallow, with rounder and un¬ 
dulated Leaves. 

4. Althaa, frutefeens, folio bryouix- C. B. 
The Ihrubby Marfamallow, with briony 
Leaves. 

5. Althaea, fore tnajore , C B- The large 
Flower’d Marjh mallow. 

6. Althea, Diofcoridis & Pl’ttii. C. Be 
The Common Marfa mallow. 

7. Althaa, folio rotandiori aut minus acn- 

minato- Sutber. The Rounder-leav’d Marfa 
mallow. t 

Thefe Plants are all eafily railed from Seeds 
which muft be Town in March, in a light dry 
Soil, and in two Months Time they will be 
fit to tranfplant in the Places where they are 
to remain for good, or put into Pots; that 
when they are remov’d, the Earth may be 
turn’d out of the Pots, Without difturbing the 
Roots, for thefe Shrubs will not bear a Re¬ 
move (when grown to any conGderable Sta¬ 
ture) ; the Roots being for the moft part com¬ 
pos’d of ftrong woody Parts, and have very 
few (mail Fibres, fo that the Earth is fubjedt 
to foil ineirely off, upon removing them ; and 
if ic fo happen to grown Plants, they rarely 
are made to grow afterwards. 

The fccond Year thefe Shrubs begin to 
flower, and one tingle Plant (if fuffer’d to 
feed) will produce enough to raife many hun¬ 
dred Plants: They are impatient of Wet in 
Winter, therefore Ihould be planted in a dry 
rubbilhy or landy Soil, where they will ftand 
much better than in a ftrong rich Earth ; but 
they are leldom longer-liv’d than five or fix 
Years (with us), efpecially if fuffer’d to flower 
and feed plentifully every Year; therefore the 
beft Way to preferve them is, to cut off the 
extreme Parts of the Branches in July, that 
they may make frelh Shoots before Winter; 
this will alfo make their Heads more regular, 
than if they were fuffered to grow rude. 
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They may be alio railed by planting Car¬ 
tings in May, in a light Soil, keeping them 
ftisded, and often refrefliing them with Water 
until they have taken Root. 

The five firft mentioned Storts are all Stran¬ 
gers to our Country, and are only to be found 
in the Gardens of the Curious: The two Jaft 
Sorts grow wild in many Parts of England, 
and are by feme propagated in Gardens for 
phyfical Ufe: Thefe two Sorts are alfb railed 
from Seeds, or by parting the Roots early in 
the Spring, and will grow in almoft any Soil 
or Situation. Thefe two die down to the 
Ground annually, and rife again the fuccced- 
ing Spring. 

ALYSSOfi, of oil»«i Gr. to be 

mad j lo called, becaufe it was believ’d to 
have the Vertue of earing Madnefs or Rage 
by barely being look’d upon.] 

The Charafters are } 

fhe Flowers coufft of four Leaves, which are 
expanded in Form of a Grefs : Fbe Fruit is fhort 
end fmootb, in which are contain'd many romiijb 
Seeds, 

There are two or three Species of this Plant, 
which for their Beauty deferve a Place in the 
moft curious Gardens ; viz. 

At vs son, Creticum faxatile foliis undu- 
latis meants. Cor. The Alyffon of Qatidia, 
with hoary undulated Leaves. 

2 . Alvsson, balimtfoliofempervirens. 9cum. 
The Alyffon, with Sea Purflane Leaves. 

3. Alts son, Alpinum birfutum luteum. Zourn. 
The Yellow Alpine Alyffon, with hairy Leaves. 

The firft of tbefe SortawiJ) grow to be near 
two Foot high, with a woody Stem, and may 
be form’d into a regular Head; and being 
planted in the middle of Borders, in a Flower- 
Garden, is a very great Ornament thereto: It 
produces large Quantities of bright yellow 
Flowers in the beginning of April, which con¬ 
tinue till feme Time in May (efpecially if the 
Weather proves cool): When it is in Flower, 
die whole Plant appears, at a little Diftance, 
to be nothing but Flowers, the Leaves and 
Stem being quite hid until yon come near the 
Plant. 

This Plant is hardy, and although brought 
from a more Southerly Climate, yet, if plan¬ 
ted in a dry, lean, or rubbilhy Soil, will en¬ 
dure our levereft Winters Abroad : It is in— 
created by lowing the Seeds In March, in a 
light fandy Soil, or by planting Cuttings in 
April, or May ; which are very apt to take 
Root, if kept fhaded in the Heat of the Day, 
and gently refrelhed with Water. 

The fecond Sort ieldom continues above 
two or three Years with us, and moft there* 
fore be often fbwn to preferve it; or if the 
Seeds are fufTered to fall, and remain upon 
the Ground, it wilt rile again without any 
Trouble: This Plane threads ftfelf upon the 
Ground, and never riles to any Height: It 
produces, at the Extremity of its Branches, 
very pretty Tufts of fmall white Flowers; of 
which the Plant Is fddom deftinite for fix or 


feveoj Months fucceffively ; for which Realoa 
it deierves a Place in the Gardens of the Cm 
rious: This will alio grow from Cuttings, if 
planted and managed' as the former. 

The third Sort is a very humble Plant; 
rarely riling with us above two or three Inches 
high: It produces abundance of linall yellow 
Flowers early in the Spring, when few other 
Flowers appear, for which it is valuable: It is 
increas’d by parting the Roots in Autumn , and 
requires a light fandy Earth, and to be expos’d 
only to the Morning Sun. 

AMARANTOIDES; [Of , 'fy«e£$ErO© i and 
Gr. form.] Globe Amaranthus, or Ever- 
lafting Flower; and 1 by the French, £ Immortal. 

The Osar alters are; 

tfbe Flowers are fmall , and cut into four Seg¬ 
ments, which are collefted into fquamoje Heads ; 
front each of thefe Seales is produced a fugle 
Flower : <fbe Ovary in the Bottom of the Flower 
becomes a roundtjb crooked Seed, which is con¬ 
tain'd in a thin Petlicule , or Sktn. 

There are, at prefent, four or five Varieties 
of this Flam in England , but there are but two 
of them valuable for a Garden of Plcafure; 
the other Sons produce finaller Flowers, and 
are much later, and require a great Heat to 
bring diem to flower tolerably with us: The 
two beft Sorts were brought from the Eufi- 
Indies into Europe; but the other Sorts we 
have receiv’d from Barbados'. I lhall only 
mention the valuable Sorts, and pals over the 
other, as fit only for the Curious in Botany. 

1 . Amarantqides, Lycbnidis folio, cetpi- 
tulis purpureis. Fourn. The Pnrple Globe 
Amaranthus , or Eternal Flower. 

2. Amarastoides, Lycbnidis folio , e.api- 
tnlii argenteis. The white Cor filver-colour’d) 
Globe Amaranthus, or Eternal Flower, 

The firft of thefe Plants is now become very 
common in every curious Garden near London, 
but the latter is, at prefent, a great Rarity : 
I received the Seeds of this Plant from James 
Theobald, Efq; with fevcral other curious Seeds 
which he procur’d from China; feveral of 
which fucceeded very well in the Fhyfick 
Garden at Chcifea. 

Thefe Plants are fbme of the greateft Beau¬ 
ties amongft the whole annual Tribe: They 
muft be (own very early in a good Hot-bed, 
and treated as will be hereafter dire&ed for 
the Amaranth's, with this Difference only, that 
thefe muft.have a greater Share of Heat, and 
forwarded more in the Spring. 

Thefe Flowers; if gathered before they de¬ 
cay on the Plant, and kept in a dry Place, 
will remain in Beauty for feme Years, efpe¬ 
cially if they are not too much expos’d to the 
Air : They are therefore very proper Orna¬ 
ments for Ladies to wear in their Hair, and 
are far preferable to any artificial Flowers 
whatever: The Purple and White of thefe 
Flowers, together with fome Varieties of the 
Elicbryjam's and Xeranthemum s, will make a 
curious Variety of dry Flowers for Batons to 
adorn Rooms in the Winter Seafbn, when few 
other Kinds are to be had 
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The Portuguefe and Spaniards are very fond 
of thefe Flowers, and cultivate great Quan¬ 
tities of them in their Gardens, for adorning 
their Places of Worfhip in the Winter time- 
The Seedsofthis Plant being clofely furrounded 
wi;h a thin Skin, do appear to fome Perlons, 
who are unacquainted therewith, to be only a 
chaffy Subftance without any good Seeds j for 
the Seeds which are final!, and of a round ifh 
Form, foldom quit this Covering, unleft rub¬ 
bed out; but if the Seeds are (own with theft 
Coverings over them, they wsH come up full 
as well as if taken out 

If the Autumn fhouid prove cold or wet, it 
will be very neeeflary to remove the Pots, 
with theft Plants, into Shelter, otherwift they 
will not perfedt their Seeds ; specially if they 
were not lown very early in the Spring. If 
theft Pots are prderved in a good Green¬ 
house, their Flowers will make a very pretty 
Variety areongft other Plants, and will con¬ 
tinue until the Middle or latter End of Novem¬ 
ber, provided the Weather proves not too 
cold : But what Flowers you intend to pre- 
lerve, (hould be gathered loon after they arrive 
at their proper Bigncft, for if they are foffer’d 
m remain very long after, the under Parc of 
their Heads will change brown, and decay, 

AMARANTHUS, or AMARANTUS; 
[’'juiV^ig-and '*#*«££»'?©•,of a Priv.and pa&'irii, 
G> to wither; fo called, becaufo the Flower of 
this Plant being cropp'd, does not foon wither; 
but being dried, keeps the Beauty of its Colour 
a great while.) Amaranthus. 

The Characters are , 

fbe Flowers have feemingly no Petals ; the 
Otf of the Flower is dry and multifid ; the Seeds 
an included in membranaceous Vejfels , which, 
vbm come to Maturity, hurfi open either tranf- 
•terfiy or horizontally, after the manner ef Pur- 
flane and Pimpernel, in each of which is con- 
teinedene or more roundijb Seeds, 

There are a vaft Variety of theft Plants, 
both in the Ea(t and Weft-Indies; many or 
winch are extremely beautiful, and as much 
deforce our Care as any of the flowery Tribe. 
1 lull here take Notice of the ftvcral Varieties 
which are cultivated in the BngUfh Gardens 
for their Beauty, omitting the other more 
common or Ids worthy Sons, as more fk for 
a Botanical DHquifition. 

t. Amaranth vs, maxims. C. B. The 
Tne Amaranthus i vulgo. 

a- Amaranthus, maxims, panievta longi 
fendsdd, femme rubello. Rati Hifi, The Long 
pendulous Amaranthus, with reddifh-coloured 
&eds, commonly called. Love lies a bleeding. 

3- Amaranthus, [pica albefcente babitiore. 
Afctrtju. Hifi. Amaranth , with a thick whitilh 
Spike. 

4- Amaranthus, ctiflatus, fiore rubicun- 
defiim. H. R. Par. Cock’s-comb Amaranth , 
with red Flowers. 

S’ Amauvthw, teifiertus, colore kermfitto. 
Bcrr.Carmine-colour’d Cock's-corpb Amaranth. 

6 , Amaranthus, crifiatiis , colore attreo. 
Beerb. Gold-colour’d Cock’s-comb Amaranth , 
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7- Amar anth us, crifiatus, colore purpurea. 
Boerh. Purple Cock’s-comb Amaranth. 

8. Amaranthus, crifiatus, colore luteo t 
Boerb. Yellow CockVcomb Amaranth. 

9- Amaranthus, Smenfis , foliis variis, 
pamculd eleganter plumosd. Jlfartyn. llift. Chi- 
neft Amaranth , with variegated Leaves, and 
a fine feather’d Panicle. 

to. Amaranthus, tricolor• H. Eyfl■ The 
three-coloured Amaranth, 

ii. Amaranthus, bicolor * The two* 

coloured Amaranth. 

All thefe Sorts of Amaranths muft be fown 
on a good Hot*bed in February, or the begin¬ 
ning of March at fartheft j. and in about a 
Fortnight’s Time (if the Bed is in good 
Temper) the Plants will rift, when you muft 
prepare another Hoc-bed, covered with good 
rich light Earth, about four Inches thick; then 
raift up the young plants with your Finger j 
fo as not to break off the tender Roots, and 
prick them into your new Hot-bed a! out four 
Inches Diftance every Way, giving them a 
gentle Watering to fettle the Earth to their 
Roots: But in doing this, be very cautious 
not to bear the young Plants down to the 
Ground by hafty watering, which do rarely 
rift again, or at leaft fo as to recover their 
former Strength in a long Time, but very 
often rot in the Stems, and die quite away. 

In the Heat of the Day keep them lcreen’d 
with Mats from the great Heat of the Sun, 
and give them Air by raifing up the Glafles 
with a finall Stone * and if the Glafles are wee, 
it will be proper to turn them every Day (in 
good Weather) that they may dry ; for the 
Moifture, which is occafioned by the Fermen¬ 
tation of the Dung, and Perforation of the 
Plants, is of a noxious Quality, and very un¬ 
kindly to Plants, fo that if the Weather hap¬ 
pens to prove bad, that you can't turn your 
Glafles, it will be of great Service to your 
Plants, to wipe off all the Moifture two or 
three times a Day with a Woollen Cloth, to 
prevent its dropping upon the Plants: When 
your Flams are firmly rooted, and begin to 
grow, you ipuft obftrve to give them Air 
every Day (more or left, as the Weather is 
cold or hot) to prevent their drawing up coo 
foil, which greatly weakens their Stems. 

In about three Weeks or a Month's Time, 
theft Plants will have grown fo as to meet, 
and will (fond in need of another Hot-bed, 
which (hould be of a moderate Temper, ana 
covered with the fame rich. Earth about fix 
Inches thick, in which they Ihould be planted 
(obferving to take them up with as much 
Earth about their Roots as poffible) feven 
or eight Inches Diftance every Way, giving 
them fome Water to fettle the 5 Earth about 
their Roots; but be very careful not to water 
them heavily, ft as to bear down the Plants, 
(as was before di redded) and keep them (haded 
in the Heat of the Day, ijncil they have 
taken frelh Roots, and be fore to refrefh 
them often (but gently) with Water, and 
give them Air in Proportion to the Heat 
of the Weather, covering the Glafles with 
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Mats every Night, left the Cold chill your 
Aeds, and flop the Growth of the Plants. 

In the Beginning of May you muft provide 
Another Hot-bed, which mould be covered 
with a deep Frame, that your Plants may have 
Room to grow: Upon this Hot-bed you muft 
iet as many three-penny Foes as can ftand 
frithin the Compafs of the Frame; theie Pots 
molt be filled with good rich Earth, and the 
Cavities between each Pot filled up with any 
common Earth, to prevent theHeat of the Bed 
from evaporating, and filling the Frame with 
noxious Steams j then with a Trowel, or fome 
fricb Inftrument, take up your Plants (from 
the former Hot-bed) with as much Earth as 
poflible to the Roots, and place each fingle 
Plant in the Middle of one of the Pots, filling 
the Pot up with the Earth before deferibed, 
and fettle it dole to the Root of the prant with 
your Hands; water them gently, as before, 
and Ihade them in the Heat of the Pay from 
the Violence of the Sun, by covering the 
Glades with Mats ; refrelh them often with 
Water, and give them a good Quantity of 
Air in the Day-time- 

In about three Weeks more, theie Plants 
will have grown to a confidarable Size and 
Strength, fo that you mnft now raiie the 
Glades very much in the Day-time ; and 
when the Air is loft, and the Sun is clouded, 
draw off the Glades, and expole them to the 
open Air, and repeat this as often as the 
Weather will permit, which will harden them 
by degrees to be remov’d abroad into the 
Places where they are to remain the whole 
Sealon. But ’tis not advileable to let theie 
Plants out until a Week in fuly, oblerving to 
do it when the Air is pcrfe&ly foft, and, if 
podible, in a gentle Shower of Rain. 

Ler them at firft be let near the Shelrer of 
a Hedge for two or three Days, where they 
may be lereen’d from the Violence of the 
Sun, and ftrong Winds, to which they muft 
be inur’d by degrees r Theie Plants, when 
grown to a good Suture, perfpire very freely, 
and muft be every Day refrefli’d with Water, 
if the Weather proves hot and dry, other- 
wife they will ftunt, and never produce their 
Plumes fo fine as they would do if taken 
Care of. 

This is the proper Management,, in order 
to have fine Amaranths ; which, if rightly 
followed, and the Kinds are good, in a favour¬ 
able Sealon, will produce wonderful large fine 
Flowers, and are the greateft Ornament to a 
good Garden for upwards of two Months: 
By this Method I have had Planes five or fix 
Foot high, with Crefts near a Foot in Breadth; 
and I am perfuaded, if the Kind is good, (and 
there is no Want of Dung, or Conveniencies) 
in a kindly Seafon, they will grow much 
farger. 

In the Beginning of September , die Ama¬ 
ranths will have perfected their Seeds, lo that 
ou muft make Choice of the largeft, molt 
eautiful, and belt branching Plants of each 
Kind for Seed; which you Ihould remove 
under Shelter, (efpecially if the Weather 


proves wet, or the Nights frofty) that the 
Seeds may be maturely ripen’d; and, in the 
Choice thereof, be lure never to take any 
Seeds from Side-Branches, nor from the Neck 
of the Plume, but fuch only as are produced 
in the Middle thereof, which in many Plants, 
perhaps, may be but a final! Quantity; but I 
do allure you, it is thole only you can depend 
upon to have your Kinds good the fucceeding 
Year. 

AMBROSIA ; [is lb call’d of a Priv. and 
mortal; either becaule Mortals eat of 
it, or becaufe thofe who eat of it are render’d 
immortal: Or of Food, and ©»©• God, 
q_ d. the Food of the Gods, as the Poets have 
feign’d.) 

The Cbarafters are; 

It bath male fiofculous Flowers , which are 
produced on feparate Parts of the fame Plant 
from the Fruity and bave no vifible Petals : 
T’hc Fruit which fucceeds the female Flowers , is 
Jbaped like a Club , and is prickly, containing 
one oblong Seed in each. 

The Species are; 

1. Ambrosia j Maritima. C. B . The 
Maritime or Sea Ambrofia. 

2. Ambrosia ; Maritima , Artemi fee foliis 
inodoris elatior. H. L. Taller un&voury Sea 
Ambrofia. 

3. Ambrosia; Canadenfis , altiffima , bir- 
futa , Platani folio. Tburn. The talleft Canada 
Ambrofia , with rough Plane-tree Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Sorts may be fown early 
in the Spring , in a Border under a warm Wall. 
or Pale, where it will come up very well; and 
when the Plants are ftrong enough to remove, 
they may be planted into the like warm Bor¬ 
ders, where they will flower, and per fed: their 
Seeds in Autumn ; but if they have not a good 
Pofition, they leldom produce good Seeds in 
this Country. 

The lecond and third Sorts are brought 
from America y where they are very common 
Weeds, but with us Ihould be lown upon a 
gentle Hot-bed in the Spring of the Year ; 
and when the Plants are come up, Ihould be 
tranlplanted upon another moderate Bed, and 
expos’d to the open Air by degrees: And in 
May they Ihould be planted out into a warm 
Border; but, if pofiible, in a very poor Soil, 
which will check their luxuriant Growth, and 
caule them to flower and feed much fooncr 
than they would do if planted in a rich Soil. 
Theie Plants have no great Beauty to recom¬ 
mend them, but for Variety they may be ad¬ 
mitted into large Gardens, 

AMENTACEOUS Flowers; [arefo call’d 
of Amentatuiy fatten'd with a String, Be. of 
Amentum , Lat. a String, Thong, or Latchet] 
are fiich as have an Aggregate of Summits, 
hanging down in Form of a Rope or CacV 
Tail, which is allb call’d an lulus. 

AMMI, Cr.j Bifhop’s-wced. 

The 
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The Char a tiers are; 

'this is an umbelliferous Plant, with [malt 
firiated Seeds : The Petals of the Flower are 
unequal , and fhap'd like a Heart. 

The Species are j 

i. Ammi i majus. Q. B. The greater Bi- 
fhops-wced. 

s. Ammi ; majus, foliisplurimum incifis, & 
nennibil crifpis, C B. The greater Bifhop’s- 
weed, with fine cut Leaves. 

3. Ammi ; perenne . M. Um. Perennial Bi- 
fliopVwced. 

The Seeds of the firft and fecond Kind 
Jhould be Town in an open Situation early in 
the Spring j and when the Plants are young, 
they may be prick’d out into Beds of Tandy 
Soil, at about fix Inches Distance from each 
other, obferving to water them until they 
have taken frefh Root ; after which Time, 
they will require no more Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and if the Scafon 
proves good, they will ripen their Seeds in 
Autumn. 

The Seeds of the fir ft Sort are ufed in Me¬ 
dicine : The fecond is a Variety of the firft, 
which is accidental from the fame Seeds: The 
third is an abiding Plant, which multiplies 
very faft by its Root, which is very apt to 
fpread far under Ground, for which Reafon 
itfhould never be planted in a good Garden. 
Thefe are all Varieties fitter for a Botanick, 
or Phyfick Garden, than for Gardens of 
Pleafure. 

AMOMUM PLINII j, vide Solanum. 

AMORIS FQMUM; vide Lycoperficon. 

AMPHITHEATRE ; of 

on both Sides, and ■>«sfutl, to view, GV.J Or 
Temples of View erected on a double Rifing, 
are great Ornaments to a large and noble 
Garden. If this Hill or rifing Ground is of a 
femicircular Figure, it will ftill be the better. 

Thele Amphitheatres arc formed of Ever¬ 
greens, as Hollies, Pbitlyreas, Laurtijlinns's. 
Bays, &c. obferving to plant the fhorteft 
growing Trees in the Front, and the tallcft 
Trees behind, as Pines, Birrs , Cedars of 
Lebanon, 8tc, 

AMYGDALUS; 'A^yJ\**.®-, Gr.] The 
Almnd-Trte. 

The Characters are ; • 

It bath Leaves and Flowers very like ibofe 
of the Peach-T ree, but the Fruit is huger, and 
*>ore comprejfed ; the outer green Coat ts thin¬ 
ner and drier when ripe , and the Shell is not fo 
rugged. 

The following Sorts are propagated for Sale 
in the Gardens near London . 

1. Amygdalus, fiativa, fruCtu majore. 

C. B. P. The common large Almond. 

2. Amygdalus, dulcts put amine molliori. 

C. S, P. The Sweet Almond, with tender 
Sheik 

}■ Amygdalus, amara. C B. P. The 
Bitter Almond. 


4- Amygdalus, fativa fiore albo. The 
white flowering Almond. 

There is alfe another Tree, which is pre¬ 
serv’d in feme curious Gardens, that bears 
the Name of an Almond j but I have been in¬ 
form’d by Perfons, who have feen the Flowers 
and Fruits of this Tree, that ’tis not of this 
Kind; yet as it hath not received any other 
Title that I know of, and as I never had an 
Opportunity to examine it my felf, I (hall 
mention it by its former Name, viz. 

5- Amygdalus, Aitbiopica, frutfu lolofe- 
rico. Breytt. Cent. The Aitbiopian Almond, 
with Scarier Fruit. 

The firft, fecond, and third Sorts,are chief¬ 
ly cultivated in England for the Beauty of 
their Flowers, which arc produced- early in 
the Spring, when few other Things appear, 
which renders them worthy of a Place in the 
beft Gardens, where being intermixed with 
other flowering Trees, either in Wildernefs 
Quarters, or in Walks, they afford a very 
agreeable Prolpedh 

They are propagated by inoculating a Bud 
of thefe Trees into a Plumb, Almond, or 
Peach-ftock, in the Month of July ; (The 
Manner of this Operation fee under the Article 
of Inoculation ,) The next Spring, when the 
Buds Ihoot, you may train them up either 
for Standards, or fuffer them to grow for 
halfStandards (according to your own Fan¬ 
cy ; ) and the fecond Year, after budding, 
they may be removed to the Places where 
they are to.remain. The beft Scafon for 
transplanting thefe Trees (if for dry Ground) 
is in October, as loon -as the Leaves begin to 
decay ; but for a wet Soil, February is much 
preferable, and obferve always to bud upon 
Plumb-ftocks,for wet Ground; and Almonds 
or Peaches, for dry. 

The Almond with white Flowers, is a greater 
Curiofity than either of the former, and being 
intermixed with the other Sorts, and a few of 
the Cherry Plumb-trees, which flower all 
together, add very much to the Beauty of 
thefe Plantations : This Sort, with white 
Flowers, is more difficult to encreafe than 
either of the former, and will not take upon 
a plumb-ftock, but muft be either budded on 
a Peach or Almond. 

The Sort with large Fruit, produces alrnoft 
everyYear large Quantities with us m England, 
which if eaten before they are' too dry, are 
little inferior to thofe we receive from 
abroad j but if kept too long, they are very 
apt to ihrivel up, and lofe their Plumpnefs } 
but in other refpedte are very good. 

The Atbiopian Sort is tender, and requires 
a good Green-houfe to preferve it in Winter $ 
it is increas’d bv planting Cuttings (that are 
tender, with a Joint of the laft Year’s Wood) 
in any of the Summer Months, in Pots of good 
light Earth, plunging them into a - moderate 
Hot-bed, and keeping them (haded in the 
Heat of the Day, giving them frequent Re- 
frefhings with Water : After they have taken 
Root you muft begin to harden them by De¬ 
grees to endure the open Air a little before 
they are bous’d, which will render them fitter 
I to 
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to endure the Winter ; for if they are too 
much drawn in Summer, they are very often 
deltroyed in Winter. 

Theft Trees may be expos’d to the open 
Air, with Oranges, Sc. (in a well fhelter’d 
Place, during the Months of "June, 

Auguft, but muft be hous’d before the hoary 
Frofts fall, which irill very much prejudice 
them, if left abroad : They muft have a very 
good Green-Houft in Winter, and gentle 
Waterings, as you obferve the Leaves to 
curl: but be fore not to over-wet them in 
Winter ; which if once done, is foldotn to be 
got dry again till Spring, and will be very 
prejudicial to the neighbouring Plants, by the 
great Damp it will occaiion in the Houfo. 

ANACAMPSEROS j [ of 

to reflect or turn back, and Ip« 
Love; the Magi attributing to this Plant a 
Virtue of recalling Love ; ] Telepbium, or 
Rbodta Radix ; in Englijb, Orpine, Live- 
ever, or Roie-root. 

The Char a tiers are. 

It batb a perennial Root ; The Leaves, 
Stalks, Flowers, and Fruit, are like tbofe of 
the Houfe-leek; but the Leaves of ibis Plant 
do not grow in a tircumfcrib'd Order , as do 
tbofe of the Houfe-Jeek ; but the Plant arifes 
with a Stalk , upon which tbe Leaves are plac'd 
cu every Side: 2 T>e Flowers grow in Umbels, 
upon tbe Tops of tbe Stalks. 

Thefe Plants are foldom preferv’d in 
Gardens of Fleafore, therefore i fhall pals 
them over here, with only obftrving, that 
any of theft Species may be cultivated by 
planting their Cuttings in any Part of the 
Summer, except the Rbodia Radix, which is 
only propagated by parting the Roots, either 
in Spring or Autumn); Theft all love a dry 
Soil, and are very hardy. 

There is one Sort of this Plant which grows 
wild in many Parts of England ; which is the' 
Sort iometimes ufed in Medicine, and which 
was fome Years fince in great Efteem to form 
green Chimney-Pieces for the Summer Seaibn, 
which lome People were very dexterous in 
making, by framing a Parcel of Laths to¬ 
gether of the juft Dimenfion of the Place 
where it was to ftand ; and then fattening this 
Plant to the ftvcral Parts of it, fo as to cover 
the whole with Green : And altho* this was 
only perform’d with Cuttings of the Plant, 
yet by giving the Whole a gentle Watering 
once a Week, the Plant would not only live, 
but ftioot in Length, and continue frelh for 
two Months, and appear very handfome. 

ANANAS j The Pine-Apple. 

This Fruit (which is juftly eftcem’d for 
the Richnefs of its Flavour,' as it forpafles all 
the known Fruits in the World) is produc’d 
from an herbaceous Plant, which hath Leaves 
fomewhat refombling thofe of an Aloe, and 
are, for the moft part, law’d on their Edges, 
but are much thinner, and not lb juicy as the 
Aloe : The Fruit refembles the Cones of the 
Pme-Tree , from whence *cis luppofed to have 
its Name. 


Where this Plant is a Native, J believe it 
js hard to determine; but it was brought from 
the Fadories in the Eaft Indies , and planted 
in the hotteft Iflands of the Weft Indies, where 
they are in great Plenty and extraordinary 
Gooduefs; but it hath been very lately that it 
was introduc’d into the European Gardens, 
fb as to produce Fruit: Thefirft Perfon who 
fucceeded in this Affair, was Monfieur Le 
Cour of Leyden in Holland, who, after a great 
many Trials with little or noSucceft, did, at 
length, hit upon a proper Degree of Heat and 
Management, lb as to produce Fruit equally 
as good (tho* not Co large) as thofe which are 
produc’d in the It eft Indies, as hath been often 
affirm’d by Perfons who have liv’d many Years 
there : And ’tis to this worthy Cultivacer of 
Gardening, who did not Ipare any Pains or 
Expence to accomplilh it, that all the Lovers 
thereof are oblig’d, for introducing this 
King of Fruits amongft them ; and it was from 
him that our Gardens in England were firft 
fupplied, tho’ we have fince had large Quan¬ 
tities brought from America. I can’t here 
avoid taking Notice of a common Error which 
prevails amongft many People, which is, that 
the Plants brought from America are not lb 
good as thoft which came from M. Le Cour ; 
but it is a great Miftake; for were the People 
who fent over thefe Plants from America, 
careful to fend the beft Kinds, there would 
be found no Difference ; for Monf Le Cour 
had his from thence at firft, as his Gardener 
aftur’d me; and I have feen as good Fruit 
produc’d from American Plants, as any I have 
yet feen, and fome much larger than any I law 
in Monf he Covr’s Garden. 

There are feverai Varieties of this Plant, 
but I think the Sort with deep green Leaves, 
and yellow Fruit (which is what the People 
of the Weft Indies call the Queers Pine) is 
what fucceeds beft with us •; but I obierve 
more of what they call the Red Pine (which is 
a Sort that has brown Leaves, and the Fruit 
is of a reddilh Colour, before ripe, but after¬ 
wards changes to a deep Yellow) fent to Eng¬ 
land than any other Sort, and l fuppole is the 
moft common Sort there: This Iometimes 
produces very large Fruit, but is feldom fo 
well tafted as the <$ueen Pine, and is very 
fubjetft to produce very large Heads upon the 
Top of the Fruit: This Sort leems to be the 
hardieft of any we have in England, and is 
very apt to increafe, by which Means it is 
become .the moft common of any amongft 
us. 

There is another Sort, with very Imooth 
Graft-green Leaves, which was rais’d from 
Seeds taken out of a rotten Fruit, which came 
from the Weft Indies, to the late Henry Heath - 
cote, Elq; from whom I receiv’d one Plant, 
which hath not yet produc’d Fruit, but I am 
told it is what the People of America call the 
King~Pine ; And I have lately receiv’d fome 
young Plants, which came by the Name of 
the Surinam-Pine ; and, by the Account I 
receiv’d of it, the Fruit is quite green when 
ripe, and of an excellent Flavour: I alio ob- 
ftrv’d, in one Garden in Holland, a Sort with 
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very narrow Leaves, without any Serratureson 
the Edges; but what Sort of Fruit it produc’d 
1 could not learn. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by planting 
the Heads which grow upon each Fruit; or 
by Suckers produc’d from the old Stems,which 
muft be planted in Pots about five or fix. 
Inches over at top, fill’d with good frefh light 
Earth, mix’d with a little very rotten Dung, 
which null be often turn’d to mix them the 
better together, giving them a little Water to 
fettle the Earth to their Roots; then plunge 
them into a well-temper'd Bed of Tanner’s 
Bark. For the Manner of making thefe Beds, 
I lhall refer you to the Article of Hot-beds. 

Take care to give them frequent but gentle 
Refteihings with Water, and if your Bed 
Oiould decline its Heat, it will be very pro¬ 
per to add a little frefh Bark thereto, which 
mull be mixed with the old, and will caule 
it to ferment again and incrcafe the Heat of 
your Bed. 

Obferve alfo, as the Nights grow cold in 
Augtjl and September, to increafe your Co¬ 
vering over the Glafles, that by this means, 
your young Plants may be furnilh’d with 
ftrong Roots before Winter: Toward the lat¬ 
ter End of Oflober , you mult remove thefe 
Plants out of the Bark-bed into the Stove, 
(efpecially thofe Plants that are ftrong enough 
to produce Fruit the next Year- (difpoling 
them regularly on the Stands fo as not to 
crowd each other, nor their Leaves to inter¬ 
fere, if you have Room enough in yourScove 
to prevent it. 

During the Winter-Seafon, you mull ob¬ 
ferve to keep the Stove to a good T emper of 
Heat, (never fuffering the Spirit in the Ther¬ 
mometer to fall below the Degree of Heat, 
which is aflign’d them on Mr. Fowlers Bota¬ 
nical Thermometers i ) nor fhould the Spirit 
be ever rais’d much above five Degrees more, 
for too great a Heat would forward their Fruit¬ 
ing too much, and Cold would prevent it for 
that Seafon, fo that the middle Degree of 
Heat is beft • Forget not to refrefh them with 
Water (which fhould be plac’d in the fame 
Stove at leaft twenty-four Hours before ufed, 
that the Cold may be taken off 1 ) at leaft once 
a Week or oftener, according to the Temper 
of your Stove, or as you find the Earth in the 
Pots to require it. 

Your Plants thus manag’d, will, by the be¬ 
ginning of February , or fbon after, fhew their 
Bud for Fruit in the Center of the Plant, and 
therefore be diligently kept forwarded by 
gently mcreafing the Heat of the Stove, and 
often repeating your Watering: In the middle 
of February, you mull prepare your Tan for 
the Hot-bed, which fhould be made at leaft a 
Month before the Plants are let into it, that 
the great Heat of the Bed may be pafe’d,which 
*ould be fubjed to burn the extreme Parts of 
the Roots, and thereby give fo great a Check* 
1 t0 the Plants, as not co be recovered again in 
two Months: and this very often fpoils the 
Fruit, by retarding the Growth of the Plant; 
fo that whenever they begin to recover their 
Vigour, that Nourifhmcnt which fhould have 


been employ’d to increafe the Bulk of the Fruit, 
is all fpent in fumifhing a large Top or Crown 
to a final] infignificant Fruit. 

Toward the middle or latter End of March 
(according as you find the Bed in Temper,or 
the Weather favourable) you may remove 
your Plants into the Bark-bed (plunging the 
Pots at firft but halfway into the Bark) that 
the fudden Heat to their Roots may not be . 
violent, bur obferve to keep your Glafles 
cover’d in bad Weather and in the Night, that 
you may preforve a conftant warm Air in the 
Bed ; and if it fhould happen to prove very 
hot in the Day, give them a little Air, by 
railing the Glafles with a fmall Stone; and if 
the Sun fhould fhine very hot upon the Giafi- 
fes, it will be advifoable to (hade them, in the 
middle of the Day, from the Violence there¬ 
of, which (efpecially at their firft coming out 
of the Stove) would alter and change the 
Colour of the Plants, and be very prejudicial 
to them. 

In about three Weeks, or a Month’s time 
after your Plants were fet into the Bark, you 
may raife them up again, and ftir the Surface 
of the Bark with a fmall Dung-fork, and 
plunge the Pots down to their Rims therein $ 
for by this time there will be no Danger of 
hurting their Roots with Heat j and obferve 
to give them frequent Waterings, as they 
fhall require it ; and at this Time you may 
fhift liich of your Plants as do not fruit, into 
larger Pots (if they require it; ) and if you 
ftir up the Earth on the Surface of the Pots 
where there is Fruit, and take it out with 
your Hands, filling them up again with good 
frefh Earth, it will be of great Service to your 
Fruit i but have a Care in this Operation, 
not to let any Earth in amongft the Leaves 
of the Plant, nor to difturb the Roots too 
much, both which will be hurtful to them. 

During the Summer Seafon, give them fre¬ 
quent Waterings, and fhade them from the 
Violence of the Snn in very hot Days, and 
give them Air, by raifing the Glafles in pro¬ 
portion to the Warmth of the Bed and Heac 1 
of the Weather; and if you find your Bed 
grow cold, you mull ftir up the Bark with a 
Dung-fork almoft to the Bottom, loofening 
and breaking the Lumps; and if you add a 
little frefh Bark to it, it will increafe the Heat, 
and then plunge the Pots into it again: This 
may be repeated two or three times in a 
Summer, according to the Temper of the Bed, 
by which Means your Plants will be always 
kept in a growing State. Thefe few Rules, if 
rightly obferv’d, will, I doubt not, afford the 
Pra&itioner Succeis. As for the Contrivance 
of Stoves, I fhall refer the Reader to the Ar¬ 
ticle on that Subje£t, where he will be fur* 
niih’d with their feveral Defcriptions. 

The Time of this Fruit’s ripening is, from 
the Beginning of 'July till September ; after 
which Time, the Fruits that ripen are feldom 
well tailed, the Seafon being lb far {pent, that 
we have not Heat enough to corredl the Cru¬ 
dities, which are imbib’d in the long Nights, 
from the Vapours of the Bed, and their own 
Perforation in the Day-time. 
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The manner of judging when they are ma¬ 
ture, is, by the ftrong Smell they emit like 
that of ripe Fruits, and by gently prefling the 
Protuberances of the Fruit with your Thumb 
and Finger ; and if they give Way, it is a 
certain Sign of Ripencfs: Nor will this Fruit 
keep above three or four Days at tnoft, if fuf - 
fer’d to remain on the Plant, before its high 
Flavour will be loft j and if cut, it fhould not 
be kept above twenty fours at tnoft, if you 
would eat it in Perfe&ion ; but if you would 
keep them back a little Time, you Ihould do 
it before they are quite ripe, or loon after they 
begin to change the Colour » which may be 
effected by allowing them a greater Share of 
Air in the Day time, and by Icreening the 
GlalTes with Mats in the Heat of the Day, 
This Fruit fhould be lerv’d up to Table in¬ 
tire, (without breaking off the Crown, as is 
by fome pra&is’d) which greatly fpoils the 
high Flavour of the Fruit, by letting out a 
Part of its Juice, and by opening the Fruit to 
imbibe the moift Particles floating in the Air 
of the Place where it is kept, which greatly 
flattensthat delicate Poignancy which is always 
found in a frefli kindly Frtiit of this Sort. 

When the Fruit is to be eat, you may 
take the Stalk thereof in one Hand, and the 
Crown of the Fruit in the other, and by gently 
twilling it, they will readily part, and the 
Crown will come out more entire, and fit for 
planting than if cut off, and the Fruit will be 
lefs injur’d; Then you may cut it into tranf- 
verle Slices, in Proportion to the Company 
that is to eat of it, laying them finely on a 
Plate i the outfide Coat mull be par d off, as 
in many other Fruits, which would be trouble- 
Ibme in eating ; the Infide of a good Fruit 
will cut almoft as firm as a Nedtarinc, 
and is of a moll delicious Flavour, and very 
full of Juice, and is juft ly term’d the King of 
Fruits. 

ANAPODOPHYLLON; [of Ana, Lat. 
a Duck, a Foot ■> and ft'**®", Gr. a Leaf j 
Duck’s foot, or Potnutn Maiale y /. e. May* 
apple. 

The CbaraBcrs arc j 

f be Cup of the Flower cottfifis of one Leaf: 
fhe Flwers are bexapetalous: 2 *bc Foot-fialk of 
the Flower comes cut from the Stalk of the Leaf: 
Fbe Fruit is in Shape of an Urn ,, in nbicb is 
contained many roundijb fimbriated Seeds. 

This Plant was brought from America, and 
is by fome of the Inhabitants call’d. Black 
Snake-Root, and by others, the May Apple ; 
I fuppole, becaufe in that Month the Fruit of 
this Plant is nearly ripe, and is of an Oval 
Shape, in fome meafure refembling a fmall 
Apple. We have but one Species of this Plant 
in England^ that I know of, which is 

Anapodophyllon , Canadenfe Morini, 
fount. The Canada BuckVfbot of Morin. 

This Plant is very hardy, enduring our 
fharpell Winters in the open Ground; it is in¬ 
creas’d by parting the Roots in Auguft, after 
the green Leaves decay: It loves a moderate 


dry Soil, and for the Oddnels of the Plant, 
may merit a Place in a good Garden, altho’ it 
is of no great Beauty. 

ANATOMY, [ of 'Aia.-J.ij.va., Qf. 

to difle&.j A DiliecSion. 

Anatomy of Plants is a cutting, dividing or 
feparating the Parts or Members of Plants, in 
order to dilcover the Size, Form, Stru&ure, 
and Ufes of their feveral Veflcte, for the bet¬ 
ter promoting their Culture. 

Anatomifts have obferved a great Similitude 
betwixt the mechanick Frame of Plants and 
Animals: The Parts of Plants feeming to bear 
a conllant Analogy to thole of Animals; and 
the Oeconomy, both Vegetable and Animal, 
feem to be form’d on the fame Model. 

The Parts of a Plant are the Rocf, the ll’oody 
the Barky and the Pitb. 

i. The Roots of the Plants are fpongeous 
Bodies, whole Parrs are dilpoled for the eaiy 
Admittance of certain humid Particles which 
are prepared in the Ground. 1 he Quality of 
the Root is found much to depend upon the 
Size of its Veflcls and Pores. 

Monficur Reneaume fuppofes the Root of a 
Plant to do the Otfice ol all the Parts in the 
Abdomen of Animals, which ierve to N utrition, 
as the Stomach, Intel!ines, &c. 

Doctor Roerbaaze confiders the Roots of 
Plants to be compos’d- of a number of ab- 
forbent Velfels, which are analogous to the 
Lafteals in Animals. 

The Root, according to Dodtor Van Royett, 
is that Part of the Plant by which the Nutri¬ 
ment is taken in, or that by which the 
Aliment is attracted, as fbeopbrajius has de¬ 
fin’d it: But ’tis not all that Part, which is 
committed to the Barth, to be nourilhed by 
the Matter that is about it, which is properly 
to be call’d the Trunk of the Root ; this is to 
be referr’d rather to the Stalk or Stem, than 
to the Root, in that it confifts of the lame 
implicated Kinds of VtlTels j but that Part 
that is by its Surface cont iguous to the exterior 
Matrix, which being perforated with infinite 
little Mouths,promotes the receiv’d Moiltures,- 
that they may be afterwards carry’d,by Veflcls 
not unlike to the ladteal ones, into the very 
Body of the Plant; this is properly to be 
called the Root. 

Which Definition, although it may feem 
too ftridt, is the moft general and applicable 
to all Plants} for it agrees as well with them 
which have no Root, as the vulgar Opinion is, 
as to thole which have a manifeft Root: Of 
the former Kind, there are but very few 
Plants j but of the latter a great many. 

As to thole that want a manifeft Root, the 
Superficies of them is found to be perforated 
on all Sides with very fmall Holes, by which 
they take in their Nutriment, as in the Porno 
Aurantto, call’d Neptbuni, or Ptla Marina by 
Filhermen, and fo in theft; the whole Super¬ 
ficies l'erves for Roots ; as is plainly feen in 
fome ftony Plants that grow under the Sea, 
and may be in fome Sort prov’d to be deduc’d 
from the Analogy of Animals; for thefe being 
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become fui generis, do cake in Aliment, not 
only by the Mouth, but alio the whole Skin 
expos’d to the moift Air, feems to ferve to the 
fame Pefign. . 

But thole Plants that are endu’d with a con- 
fpicuous Root» and more obvious to the 
Senfes, differ among themfelves very much in 
this Part; for fome arc bulbofe, fome are 
fquamole or tuberofe, others grumofe, others 
fibrofe, and laftly, others nodofe; which as 
is will be fufficient to have taken Notice of the 
primary Differences of Roots, I fhall omit 
their particular Definition in this Place, but 
refer them to their fevcral Heads, where each 
of them lhall be particularly defcribed. 

The firft Part of the Root, which is call’d 
the Epidermis dr Cuticle, is, for the molt Part, 
of a brown or dusky Colour, is very thin, and 
is eafily peel’d off from the under Skin, Of 
be firft foak’d in warm Water) which being 
view’d by a Microfcopc, fhews its moft tender 
Structure much like a Net, pierc’d through 
with many fmall Holes. And thefe little Ori¬ 
fices of the Epidermis being dilated, and fill’d 
with the receiv’d Moifture, referable Veilcles, 
which being exhaufted yearly by the Muta¬ 
tion of the Air, become confolidated and 
perifh; to wit, this being driven out by a new 
Cuticle growing under it, after the fame man¬ 
ner as Iquammigerous Animals, do annually 
caft the old Epidermis, a new Cuticle coming 
under it, lb that theft little Veffels, Fibrils, 
or by what Name lb ever they are call’d, may 
not unfitly be compar’d to the Veins of 
Animals. 

But the other Part, which on the Outfide 
conftitutes the Cortex or outer Bark: and on 
the Infide the Liber or inner Bark, is call’d 
Cutis ; in which there are Parts to be con- 
fider’d of a four-fold Kind: 

i. Certain ftrong Fibres, cohering and ela- 
ftick, ftretched out vertically with the lateral 
Fibres communicating among themfelves, and 
compacting [or thrufting in] the former, they 
form a hollow Cylinder or Zone under the 
Epidermis ; and this hath another under it, 
which alfo includes a third, and lb of the reft 
to the moft inward of al), which luxuriates 
near the Wood, and is by a peculiar Name 
call’d Liber , or Inward Bark. 

And theft Zones or Girdles, although they 
are moft innumerable, may all be peel’d off 
as the Lamella or Bulbs; and inafmuch as 
thofe Fibres in the harder Roots of Trees are 
almoft of a bony Nature, they procure a 
Firmnefs to the Cortex or outward Bark: And 
thefe Fibres are in all Plants, and appear as 
*dl in Grafs as in the Cedar-tree, although 
they are more compact in Trees than in Plants 
of a tenderer Structure, which are more 
eafily fuftain’d. 

2- In the Areas [or Spaces] which are be¬ 
tween the Fibres and their Anaftomofts, there 
are every where membranaceous Veflels full 
of Moifture, or little Utricles, which in the 
Area, or intercepted Spaces that are of a difo 
ferent Figure, are found to be various and 
accommodated to all the Spaces: But all theft 
Strides communicate among themftlves, as 


is beft feen in the greater Celandine, while we 
thruft out that golden colour’d Liquor with 
which it is filled , and the middle Spaces be* 
twixt thefe Zones have like Utricles, and fo 
all the Fibres conftitute hollow Canals, but 
the Utricles have Receptacles communicating 
among themfelves. 

3. Aerial Velftls, or Trachea are open 
from the lower to the upper Part of the 
Plant, and are twifted or curled after an ad¬ 
mirable manner, and difpofed round about 
with Fibres and Utricles in Form almoft of ^ 
Spiral Line, which in their Cavities contain an 
Elaftick Air; which being affected by the 
external. Air, firft expanded and afterward* 
condens’d, will be chang’d'after a like manner, 
and feel the fame Viciffitudes of Cold and 
Heat, and fo will undergo a reciprocal Motion 
°f Cold and Heat. This Action is exerted 
in the Veflels fill’d with Moifture, which when 
they cannot be condens’d, give Place, and 
arc driven to thoft that are higher, and are 
mov’d forward. 

4. Laftly, befldcs Fibres, Utricles, and 
Trachea, a peculiar kind of Veflels appears, 
containing the Moiftures, as it foe ms, ftcreted 
by the organical Difpoiition of the Plant it 
ftlf, which water [or moiften] not onlv the 
Cortex but the Wood, and the reft of the 
Parts of Vegetables, and arc turgid with a 
concodted Juice, which feems for more elabo¬ 
rate than is the Moifture contain’d in the 
Fibres or Utricles; and the Mouths of theft 
Veflels being of a different Figure, pour forth 
fometimes a- various Liquor according to its 
peculiar Nature, chiefly near the outward Re¬ 
gion of the Cortex : So the T*:tbymalus and 
Cicbory do commonly diftil a milky Humour; 
and the Cyprefj, Fifr and Pine, a certain 
Species of Turpentine. 

And by how much thefe Circles are more 
outwards, by fo much the middle Spaces be¬ 
tween the two Zones are greater, and ib are 
leflen’d always towards the more inward in a 
certain Proportion, w hich feems to depend oft 
this; viz. the outward Air adting on all Sides 
with an equal Prefliire, and fo by a cer¬ 
tain Power, prefles the firft or outward Zone, 
which by the fame Power prefles the ftcond; 
and this alfo by this Means is prefs’d by its 
own condens’d Air, and prefles together thofe 
which are more inward, becaufe it cannot exert 
irs Force upon the external Air: Therefore 
the ftcond Circle is neceflarily more com* 
prefs’d than the firft; and again, the third 
more than the ftcond, and fo of the reft: 
And the Utricles plac’d between the Circles 
are prefs’d by the lame Proportion, which by 
degrees are more and more exhaufted; thence 
the inner Circle lofts moft of all the comprcfs’d 
and condenfated Utricles, and by degrees grows 
iblid. ' 

/And this is properly call’d Liber, [the 
inward Bark] and is that Circle, which being 
middlemoft by Place, and by Nature between 
the Cortex [or outward Bark] and the Wood, 
comes neareft to the Nature of the Wood, 
and in time pafles into it: For the Cortex lofes 
every Year one fuch Circle, and becomes 
K Wood. 
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Wood, which may be diftingoifh’d from the 
former Circles of the Root, Stock or Trunk; 
and if they are cut horizontally, will (hew the 
Number of fuch Circles and fb how many 
Years the Tree is old. 

And this fucceffive Mutation of the Cortex 
into Liber, and of Liber y into Wood, is like 
to that we obferve in the human Body in the 
beginning of a Callus ; for a Callus confifts of 
Skin, but lb comprefs’d, that,all the VelTels 
are loft, and that Skin being become folid, is 
increas’d and grows to a greater Bulk. 

But befides theft hitherto deferib’d, there 
occur certain peculiar VelTels (of which Men¬ 
tion has been made in deftribing the Cortex) 
which are found full of Turpentine, Gum, or 
a certain concreted Juice proper to them, the 
conftant Progrefs of which is not very confpi- 
cuous in all of them, by realbn of the Trans¬ 
parency of the Moifturc. 

5. The fifth and laft Part is the moft in¬ 
ward ; the Medulla or Pith, dilpos’d in the 
middle Center of the Root ; and as it l'cems 
different from the former, feeing this is iome- 
times wafted, and that never, this appears 
more fungous, that more durable. 

As to the manner of the Root’s performing 
its Function, it may be obferv’d, that the 
Root having imbib’d the laline and aqueous 
Juices of the Earth, and laturated itfdf with 
them, for the N a uri foment of the Tree, thole 
Juices are put into Motion by Heat; which 
having enter’d the Mouths of the arterial VeC- 
lels from the Root, they mount to the Top 
with a Force anfwerable to what fets them in 
Motion; and by this Means they gradually 
open the minute VelTels roll’d up, and ex¬ 
pand them into Leaves. 

2. The Wood : This is canfider’d as con¬ 
fiding of capillary Lubes, running parrallel from 
the Root throughout the Stalk: Some call the 
capillary Lubes, arterial Vefcls, becaui'e the Sap 
riles from the Root through thele. The 
Apertures of thele Tubes are, for the molt 
part, too minute to be perceiv’d by the bare 
Eye, unlefs in a Piece of Charcoal, Cane, or 
the like. 

Wood , lays Dr. Crete, by microfcopical Ob- 
fer vat ions, appears to be only an Alfcmblage 
of infinitely minute Canals or hollow Fibres; 
fome of which arile from the Root upwards, 
and are difpos’d in Form of a Circle ; and the 
others, which are call’d Infertility tend hori¬ 
zontally from the Surface to the Center, fo 
that they crofs each other, and are interwoven 
like the Threads of a Weaver’s Web, 

Befides the capillary Lubes y &c. before- 
mention’d, there are other larger Velftls, 
which fome call venal VejfelSy which are dif¬ 
pos’d on the Outfide of the arterial VejfelSy be¬ 
tween the Wood and the inner Bark, and lead 
down to the Covering of the inward Root: 
Theft Veffels are luppos’d to contain the liquid 
Sap found in Plants in the Spring, £ 3 c. 

The Reverend Mr. Hales tells us, in his ex¬ 
cellent Treatife of Vegetable Staticksy that in 
order to find whether there was any lateral 
Communication of the Snp and Sap-VelTels, 
as there is of the Blood in Animals, by Means 


of the Ramifications and lateral Communica¬ 
tions' of their VelTels, he took a young 
Oak-Branch | Inches Diameter, at its trani- 
verle Cut, 6 Foot high and full of Leaves; 
and having cut a largeGaptothe Pith 7 Inches 
from the Bottom, and of an equal Depth the 
whole Length, and alfo cut another Gap 4 
Inches above that on the oppofite Side ; he 
let the End of the Stem in Water, and 
that in two Nights and two Days time 
it imbib’d and perfpir’d 13 Ounces; while 
another like Oak-Branch, fomewhat bigger 
than that, but with no Notches cut in its 
Stem, imbib’d 25 Ounces. 

From this, and many other Experiments 
he there mentions, he lays, we lee a moft free 
lateral Communication of the Sap and Sap- 
\ elftls, tholegreat Quant itics of Liquor having 
pafs'd laterally by the Gaps, in that, by fcveral 
Experiments, on Cylinders of Wood, little 
evaporated by the Gaps. 

The Hark is the exterior Part of Trees, 
ferving them for a Skin or Covering: It is 
generally of a Ipungy Texture, and communi¬ 
cates with the Pitb by a Multiplicity of Imafl 
Fibres palling through the capillary Lubes, of 
which the Wood confifts; fo that the Roots 
having imbib’d the proper Nutriment of the 
Tree, it is carry’d up by the Warmth of the Sun 
thro’ the fine arterial VcftfJs of the Tree to the 
Top of it; and being there condens’d by the 
Cold, it does, by its own Gravity, return down 
by the VelTels, which lie between the Wood and 
the inner Bark, which do the Office of Veins; 
and as it palTes by, leaves liich Parts of its 
Juice as the Texture of the Bark will receive, 
and requires for its Support. 

Some are of Opinion, that that loft, whitilh 
Rind or Subftance which lies between the 
inner Bark and the Wood, does the Office of 
Veins: And fome call this a third Barky and 
fuppofe it to differ from the other, only j n 
that the Fibres of it are clofer; and that this 
is that which contains the liquid Sap, Gums, 
&Sc. which are found in the Flants in the Spring 
and Summer Months, which hardens by de¬ 
grees by means of the Sap it tranfmits, and is 
imperceptibly convey’d into the woody Part of 
the Tree. 

The Bark lerves for divers Purports; for 
it not only tranimits the nutritious Juices of 
the Plants, but alio contains divers far oily 
Humours, to defend the inner Parts from the 
Injuries of the Weather. As AnimaJs are 
furnifo’d with a Pautiictilus Adipofus, ufually 
replete with Fat, which inverts and covers all 
the flefoy Pans, and fcrccns them from exter¬ 
nal Cold; fo are Plants encompals’d with a 
Bark, reptete with fat Juices, by means where¬ 
of the Cold is kept out, and in Winter-time, 
the Spiculee of Ice prevented from fixing and 
freezing the Juices in their VelTels; whence 
it is, that fome Sorts of Trees remain ever¬ 
green throughout the Year, by rcafon their 
Barks are more compadt, and contain a larger 
Quantity of Oil than can be {pent and exhal’d 
by the Sun. 

The Pith is the inward central Part of a 
Tree or Plant, anfwering to the Medulla or 
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Marrow of an Animal: As for its Subftance, 
it confifts of little tranlparent Globules, chain’d 
or link’d together, fomewhat like the Bubbles 
that compofc the Froth of Liquor. 

Some fuppole, that the Circulation of the 
Sap is effe&ed by means of the Pith, others 
by the Barky and others by the^W. 

Borelliy in his Book De motu AnmalhnXy 
fuppofes the tender growing Shoot to be dis¬ 
tended like lofi Wax, by the Expanfion of 
the Moifture in the fpongy Pithy which di¬ 
lating Moifture, he concludes, is hinder’d 
from returning back, while it expands by the 
Sponginefi of the Pith without the Help of 
Valves. 

And the Reverend Mr. Hales is of Opinion, 
indeed, that 'tis very probable, that the Par¬ 
ticles of< Water that immediately adhere to, 
and are ftrongly imbib’d into and attracted by 
every Fibre of the fpongy Pithy will fuffer 
fome Degree of Expanfion before they can be 
detach’d by the Warmth of the Sun from each 
attra&ing Fibre, and coniequemly the Mais of 
fpongy Fibres, of which the Pith ton fills, mull 
therefore be extended. 

And that the Pith may be the more lerv ice- 
able for this Purpofe, Nature has provided in 
molt Shoots a ftrong Partition at every Knot, 
which Partitions ferve not only as Plinths or 
Abutments for the dilating Pith to exert its 
Force on; but alfo to prevent the too free 
Retreat of rhe rarefy’d Sap from the Pith. 

But a dilating fpongy Subftance by equally 
expanding itfelf every Way, would not pro¬ 
duce an oblong Shoot, but rather a globole 
one, like an Apple; to prevent which Incon¬ 
venience it is obfervable, that Nature has pro¬ 
vided feveral Diaphragms, befidcs thole at 
each Knot, which are placed at fmall Diflan- 
ces acrois the Pith, thereby preventing its too 
great lateral Dilatation. 

Thcle are very plain to be feen, in the 
Shoots of the Walnut-tree, and the fame may 
be oblerved in the Pith of the Branches of 
the Sun-flower, and of feveral other Plants; 
where thole Diaphragms are not to be diftin- 
guilhed, while the Pith is full and replete with 
Moifture, yet when it dries up, they are often 
plain to be leen: And it is farther to be ob- 
ferved, That where the Pith con fills of di- 
ftinft Veficles, the Fibres of thole Veficles 
are often found to run horizontally, whereby 
they can the better refill the too great lateral 
, Dilatation of the Shoot. 

The ‘trunk and Branches of a Tree bear 
a Relemblance to the exterior Members and 
Limbs of an Animal, which it may fubGft 
without, tho' the Rotting and Mortification 

them do oftentimes occafion a total De- 
ftruftion of it. Accordingly the like Effcdts arc 
found from the wounding or lopping of a 
Tree, as from the wounding or cutting off a 
Limb, as an Extravafation, Callus, or the 
like. 

A Leaf i$ Part of a Plant extended into 
Length and Breadth, in luch a manner as to 
have one Side diftinguifhablc from the other. 
The leaves, according to MalpigbiuSy con- 
fift of fo many interwoven Utricles, as to be 


not much unlike a pulmonary Net, and ferve 
in (lead of Lungs to the Plant, as the Palpi¬ 
tation and Relpiracion are chiefly perform’d 
thereby. In the Day-time, when the Heat 
hath rarefy’d the mounting Juices, fo as to 
become fpecifically lighter than the Air, they 
flow out thro’ the Pores of the Leaves, and 
do evaporate, which is the Occafion of the 
Leaves becoming fo flaccid in very hot Wea¬ 
ther; but in the Night, when, by the Cold, 
the Juices are more condens’d, then the Leaves 
are eredted again, and do draw in a great 
Share of Nourifhment from the Air. Thele 
Leaves wc may obftrve to be of different 
Textures on each Side, the upper Surface be¬ 
ing, for the moil part, fmooth, the better to 
lhoor off redundant Moiflure, while the under 
Surface is, many times, of □ rough and cot¬ 
tony Texture, by which it is capable of re¬ 
taining the Moifture; for which Reafon we 
find, if by ill Management, the Shoots of 
Trees are fo nail’d to a Wall, as to turn 
the Surfaces of the Leaves the wrong Side 
upwards, the Shoot is at a Stand until the 
Leaves have obtain’d their proper Dilpofition, 
Thcle Leaves, as the learned Mr. Hales ob¬ 
serves, are carefully diftributed at fmall Dif- 
tances throughout the whole Length of the 
Shoots, and ierve as fo many jointly ailing 
Powers, placed at different Stations, thereby 
with more Eale, to draw Plenty of Sap to the 
extending Shoot. 

A Viewer is the more tender Part of a Plant 
remarkable for its Colour or Form, or both, 
cohering with the Rudiment of the Fruit, and 
contains the Organs of Generation ; fome of 
thele Flowers contain the Male Organs, as the 
Stamina and ApiccSy which are loaded with 
the Farina Factindaus, which, when ripe, is 
fcatter’d into thofe Flowers, which are Female, 
and confift only of an Ovarium, which is 
furrounded with the Petals; other Flowers 
there are which have both Sexes contain’d in 
the fame Flower; thele are called llennaphro * 
dite Flowers. 

A Fruity K afvtfy is not that part of a Plant 
which is eatable, but rather, the Seeds with 
their Covering fhould be called the Fruit. This 
Covering cherilhes the Seeds until they come 
to Maturity, and lo defend it from the Inju¬ 
ries of the Weather, as that they are not hurt 
thereby, and alfo prepare the Juices defign’d 
for their Nourifhment, that it may, with 
Eale, enter their fmall Bodies in a juft Pro¬ 
portion. 

The Motion of the nutritious Juices of 
Flams is produc’d much like that of the Blood 
in Animals, by the A&ion of the Air, and, 
in effect, there feeros to befomething equi¬ 
valent to Refpiration throughout the whole 
Plant. 

Malpighius was the firft who oblerved, that 
Vegetables confifted of two Series, or Orders 
of Veflels. 

i. Thofe which have been treated of be¬ 
fore, which receive and convey the allmental 
Juices, and which anfwer to the Arteries, lac¬ 
teal Yeflels, Veins, i$c. of Animals: And, 

2. The 
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2. The Trachea, or Air Vefleli, which are 
long, hollow Pipes, in which the Air is con-, 
tinually receiv’d and expell’d, i. e. inspir’d 
and expir’d ; within which Trachea all the 
former Veflels are contain’d. 

Hence it follows, that the Heat of the Year, 
nay, of a Angle Day, Hoar, or Minute, muft 
have an Effect on the Air included in thefo 
trachea , i. e. it mail rarefy it, and of Con* 
fequence dilate the trachea ; and hence alfo 
a perpetual Spring or Source of Action muft 
arife, to promote the Motion of the Sap in 
Plants. 

For when the Trachea are expanded, the 
Veflels which contain the Juices, are, by that 
Expansion, prels’d, and by that Means the 
Juice contain’d is continually propell’d, and fo 
accelerated; and by this Propul Aon, the Juice 
Is continually comminuted, and render’d more 
and more fubtil, and fo adapted to enter into 
Veflels (lill Ancr and Ancr ; the thickeft Part 
of it being at the lame time iecreted, and de- 
poAted into the lateral Cells, or Loculi of the 
Bark, to defend the Plant from Cold, and 
other external Injuries. 

The Veflels or. containing Parts of Plants, 
tonfift of mere Earth, bound or connected 
together by Oil, as a Gluten or Glue ; which 
being exhaufled by Fire, Air, Age, or the 
like, the Plant moulders or returns again into 
its Earth or Dud. 

Thus Vegetables being burnt by the mod 
hitenlc Fire, the Matter of the Veflels is left 
entire and indifloluble, notwithdanding its ut- 
moft Force; and of conlequence is neither 
Water nor Air, nor Salt nor Sulphur, but 
Earth alone. 

Juice is a liquid Subdance which makes 
Part of the CompoAtion of Plants, and com* 
mumcates itlelf to all the other Pam, and 
forves to feed and increafe them, and is that 
to PJaots that Blood is to Animals: Thele Jui¬ 
ces are of divers Sons, aqueous, gummous, 
bituminous, oleaginous, refinous, vinous, of 
all Tades and Colours. 

This Juice or Sap of Plants, is an Humour 
. fumifhed by the Eanh, and changed in the 
Plant; it cohAfts of fame foil'd Farts, and 
other Parts which are derived from the Air 
and Rain ; and others from putrefy’d Ani¬ 
mals, Plants, kBc. fo that confequently in Ve¬ 
getables, are contained all kinds of Salts, Oil, 
Water, Earth, and probably, all kinds of 
Metals too, inafmuch as the Allies of Vege¬ 
tables, always yield fomewhac which is attraded 
by the Load-done. 

The Juice enters Plants in the Form of a 
fine lubtil Water, which by how much the 
nearer it is to the Root, fo much the more it 
retains of its proper Nature, and the farther 
it is from the Root, the more A&ion it has 
undergone, and approaches the nearer to the 
Nature of the Vegetable, and of conlequence, 
when the Juice enters the Root, the Bark of 
which is furnilh’d with excretory Veflels, fitted 
to dilcharge the excrementitious Part, it is 
earthy, watry, poor, acid, and fcarce oily 
at all. 


It is further prepar'd in the Trunk and 
Branches, tho’ it continue acid dill, as is per¬ 
ceiv’d by the tapping or perforating of a Tree 
in the Month of February, when It didills a 
watry Jaice that is fcnfibly acid. 

The Juice being carried hence to the Germs 
or Buds, is more conco&ed, and when it has 
here unfolded the Leaves, thele come to ierve 
as Lungs, for the Circulation and further Pre¬ 
paration of the Juice ; for when thole tender 
Leaves are expos’d to the alternate A&ion of 
Heat and Cold, mold Nights and hot fcorchr- 
ing Days, they are expanded and contracted 
alternately, and the more by reafon of their 
net-like Texture. 

By fuch Means the Juice is further altered 
and digeded, as it is farther yet in the Petala, 
or Leaves of the Flowers, which tranfmit the 
Juice now brought to a further Subtilty to the 
Stamina ; the Stamina communicates it to the 
Farina , or that Dud which appears on the 
Apices.) where it undergoes'a further Matura¬ 
tion, and Iheds into the Pijhl, and'there ac¬ 
quiring fits lad Perfe&ion, it becomes the Ori¬ 
ginal of a new Fruit or Plant. 

ANCHtJSA, [ 'Ayyjuta, of Gf. to luf- 
focate j fo call’d, on account of its having a 
fuffocating Quality] Alkanet 

This is a Species of Buglos, that hath a red 
Root; it is brought over from the Southern 
Parts of France , and is uled in Medicine; This 
Plant will grow in aJmod any Soil, (but de¬ 
lights mod in a landy light Earth); it muft 
be lbwn in March , in the Place where it is to 
remain, for it has a Tap-root, and feldona 
thrives well when tranfplanted: Thele Roots 
with us have not that fine Colour, and are not 
lb good for ufe as thofe brought from warmer 
Countries, where Ifulped they,are dyed. 

ANDROSj’EMUM, Tof 'Atif 

of a Man, and aii** Blood, ffirj Tutfan or 
Park-leaves. 

This Plant grows wild in many Parts of 
England, and is leldom preferv’d in Gardens; 
Ir 'delights in lhady Places, growing for the 
mod part under Hedges of Trees. 

ANEMONE, Auburn of v ArijtlgH } Gf. the 
Wind j fo call’d, becaufe an Herb of the 
Wind is not open’d except the Wind blows. 
Calepin ] Wind-flower. 

The CbaraSiers are ; 

it hath a fimple Stalk , which is furrounded 
by a Leaf : Upon the Top of the Stalk is pro- 
dud one naked Flower, which confifis of many 
Petals, (or Flower Leaves J with many Stamina 
or Threads in the Center ; the Seeds Are cot- 
levied into an oblong Head, which are fur- 
rounded with a copious Down. 

There are a great Variety of thele Flowers 
preferv’d in the Gardens of the Curious Flo¬ 
ods, which are commonly divided Into two 
Clafles, viz. the Broad and Nnrrow-leav’d 
Sorts: Under each of thele Divifions, there 
are a great Variety which- differ in the 
Shape, Colour, or Size of the Flower: To 
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mention all the particular Sorts which are 
prelerv’d in one Garden only, would be tire- 
fome to the Reader, and of little Ufe ; I fhall 
therefore proceed to the Culture of them; 
and firft of the Soil proper to blow them to 
great Advantage. 

Take a Quantity of firefh untry’d Barth, 
(from a Common, or'feme other Pafture- 
Land) chat is of a light Tandy Loam or hazel 
Mould; obferving not to take it above ten 
Inches deep below the Surface, and if the 
Turf be taken with it the better, provided 
it hath time to rot before it is uled: Mix this 
with a third Part of rotten Cow-dung, and 
lay it in a Heap, keeping it turn’d over at 
lead once a Month, the better to mix it, and 
rot the Dung and Turf, and to let it have 
the Advantages of the free Air; In doing this 
Work, be careful to rake out all great Stones, 
and break the Clods, (but I would by no 
means approve of fifting or fereening the 
Earth, which I have found very hurtful to 
many Sorts of Roots) $ for when Earth 
is made very fine, upon the Bril great Rains 
of. Winter or Spring, the (mail Particles 
thereof join clofely together, and form one 
(olid Mafs, fo that the Roots often pcrifii for 
want of dome final! Stones to keep the Particles 
afunder, and make way for the tender Fibres 
to draw Nourilhment for the Support of the 
Root. 

This Barth Ihould be mix’d twelve Months 
before it is uled, if poftiblc ; but if you are 
conftrain’d to ufe it fooner, you muft turn it 
over the oftner, to mellow and break the 
Clods i and obferve to rake out all the Parts 
of the Green-fward, that are nor quite rotten, 
before you ufe it, which would be prejudicial 
to your Roots if fuffer’d to remain. The 
beginning of September) is a proper Seafon to 
- prepare the Beds for Planting, (which if in a 
wet Soil, Ihould be railed with this Sort of 
Barth fix or eight Inches above the Surface 
of the Ground, laying at the bottom fbme of 
the Rakings of your Heap to drain off the 
Moiiture $ but in a dry Soil, three Inches 
above the Surface will be fufficient): This 
Soil Ihould be laid at lead a Foot thick, io 
that you mud take out the former Soil of the 
Beds to make Room for it. 

And obferve, in preparing your Beds, to lay 
them (if in a wet Soil) pretty round, to fhoot 
off the Water, but in a dry one, let it be 
nearer to a Level j your Earth Ihould be laid 
in the Beds, at lead a Fortnight or three 
Weeks before you plant the Roots, that it 
ftay fettle ; and when you plant them, dir the 
upper Part of the Soil about fix Inches deep, 
with a Spade, then rake it even and fmooth, 
a «d with a Stick draw Lines each Way of 
your Bed at four Inches Didance, fo that the 
Whole may be in Squares, that your Roots 
may 'be planted regularly: Then with your 
three Fingers make a Hole, in the Center of 
each Square, about three Inches deep, laying 
therein a Root with the Eye uppermod ; and 
when you have finilh’d your Bed, with the 
Head of,a Rake, draw the Earth fmooth, fb 
as to cover the Crown of the Roots about two 
Inches thick. 


The bed Seafon for planting thefe Roots, 
if for forward Flowers, is about the Middle 
or latter End of September ; and for thole of 
a middle Seafon, any Time in Oitober ; but 
obferve to perform this W ork, if poflible, at 
or near the I ime of lome gentle Showers; 
for if you Ihould plant them when the Ground 
is perte&ly dry, and there fhould no Rain fall 
for three Weeks or a Month after, the Roots 
will be very apt to grow mouldy upon the 
Crown, and if they once get this Didemper, 
they feldom come to good after. 

You may alfb referve fbme of your Ane¬ 
mone Roots till after Cbrijimas before you 
plant them, led by the Severity of the W inter 
your early planted Roots fhould be dedroy’d, 
which does lomerimes happen in very hard 
Winters; and in Places where they are not 
cover’d or taken Care of; thele Roots will 
flower a Fortnight or three Weeks after thofe 
which were planted in Autumn , and do many 
times blow equally as fair, cfpccially if it 
prove a moid Spring, or that Care be taken 
to refrefh them with Water. 

But then the Increafe of thefe Roots will 
not be near fb great as thofe of your fird 
planting, provided they were not hurt in 
Winter, and it is for this Reafbn all thofe 
that make Sale of thefe Roots, arc forward 
in planting; for altho’ it may happen, by 
fharp pinching Frofis in the Spring, that their 
Flowers are not fb double and fair as thole 
planted a litlc later, yet if they can prclerve 
the green Leaves of the Plants from being 
dedroy’d, the Roots will greatly increafe in 
Bulk; but in fuch Gardens where thele Flow¬ 
ers are preierved with Care, there is always 
Provifion made to cover them from the Inju¬ 
ries of the Weather, by arching the Beds 
over with Hoops, or fome fuch thing, and 
covering them with Garden Mats or Cloths, 
in frody Nights and bad Weather, efpecially 
in the Spring of the Year, when their Buds 
begin to appear, for otherwile, if you plant 
the bed and mod double Flowers, the black 
Frofis and cutting Winds in March , will caufe 
them to blow Angle, by deflroying the Thrum 
that is in the Middle of the Flower, and this, 
many times, hath occafion’d People to think 
they were cheated in the Purchafe of their 
Roots, when it was wholly owing to their 
Neglect in covering them. 

In the Beginning of April your fird planted 
Roots will begin to flower, which will con¬ 
tinue for three Weeks, or more, according to 
the Heat of, the Weather, or Management in 
covering them, during the Heat of the Day, 
with Mats or Cloths; then the fecond planted 
Sorts will come into fucceed them, and thefe 
will be follow’d by thofe planted in the Spring, 
fo that you may have thefe Beauties continued 
for near two Months together, or fometimes 
longer, if the Seafon prove favourable. 

Toward the Middle or latter End of 
the Leaves of your fird blown Roots will de¬ 
cay ; at which Time you mud take them out 
of the Ground, clearing them from the de¬ 
cay'd Stalks, and wafhing them, to take the 
Earth clean from the Roots, then lpread them 
L on 
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on a Mat in a dry fliady Place, till they are 
perfe&ly dry’d, when you may put them up 
in Bags, and hang them out of the Reach of 
Mice or other Vermin, which will deftroy 
many of the Roots, if they can come at 
them. 

Oblerve "alfo to take up the latter planted 
Roots fo foon as their Leaves decay, for if 
they are fuffer’d to remain long after in the 
Ground, and there ihould fall iome Showers 
of Rain, they would foon put forth frefh Fi¬ 
bres, and make new Shoots, when it would 
be too late to remove them: At the time 
when you take up the Roots is the proper 
Seafon for breaking or parting them, which 

may be done by icparatingthofe thatyou would 

choofe to make all poffible Increalc from, into 
as many I-arts as yon can conveniently, pro¬ 
vided each one of them have a good Lye or 
Bud; but thole you intend to blow ftrong 
fhould by no means be parted too fmall, which 
greatly weakens their flowering. 

The principal Colours in Anemonies are, 
White, Red, Blue, and Purple, and thefe in 
fome of them are curioufly intermix’d j but 
the molt prevailing Colours amongfl: our 
Engtijh rais’d Anemonies, are White and Red ; 
but of late we have received from France great 
Varieties of Blues and Purples, which are ex¬ 
ceeding fine Flowers; we fhould therefore ob- 
ferve, in planting the Roots, to diftribute the 
different Colours, fo as to make an agreeable 
Mixture of each in every Bed, which will great¬ 
ly add to their Beauty. 

But fince all the fine Varieties of thefe 
Flowers were firft obtain’d from Seeds, no 
good Florift, that hath Garden Room, fhould 
negle<ft to fow their Seeds $ in order to which, 
we fhould provide ourfelves with a Quantity 
of good (ingle (nr Poppy) Anemonies, as 
they are call’d, of the belt Colours, and fuch 
as have ftrong Stems, large Flowers, and 
other good Properties; thele fhould be planted 
early, that they may have Strength to pro¬ 
duce good Seeds, which will be ripe in three 
W'eeks or a Month’s Time, after the Flower, 
are pa ft, when you muft carefully gather it, 
otherwife it will be blown away in a (lion 
Time, it being inclos’d in a downy SubftancC; 
you muft preferve this Seed till the Begin¬ 
ning of Augufty when you may either low it 
in Pots, Tubs, or a well-prepar’d Bed of 
light Earth; in the doing of it you muft be 
careful not to let your Seeds be in Heaps, to 
avoid which is a thing little underftood, and 
is what I have been inform’d of by Mr. Oba~ 
diab Lwvey Gardener at Battera ^ who hath, 
for feveral Years, rais’d large Quantities of 
thefe Flowers from Seeds; his manner is 
thus: 

After having levell’d his Bed of Earth, in 
which he intends to fow his Seeds, he rubs the 
Seeds well between his Hands, with a little 
dry Sand, in order to make them feparate the 
better, then he lows them as regularly as pof- 
lible over the Bed ; but as thefe Seeds will Kill 
adhere dofely together, he takes a ftrong Hair 
Brulh, and gentiy fwceps over the whole Bed, 
observing not to brulh off the Seeds ; this 


Brulh will fo feparate the Seeds, if carefully 
manag’d, as not to leave any entire Lumps; 
then gently fift fome light Earth, about a 
Quarter of an Inch thick, over the Seeds, and 
it it fhould prove hot, dry Weather, it will 
be advifeable to lay fome Mats upon the Bed 
in the Heat of the Day, and now and then 
give it a little Water upon the Mats, which 
will prevent the wafhing of the Seeds out of 
the Ground, byt be fure to uncover the Bed 
at all times when there are gentle Showers, and 
as the Heat of the Weather decreafcs, fo may 
you begin to uncover your Bed. 

In about two Months after lowing, your 
Seeds will begin to appear, if the Sealon has 
proved favourable, or your Care in Manage¬ 
ment hath not been wanting, otherwife they 
many times remain a whole Year in the Ground, 
The firft Winter after their appearing above 
Ground, they are fubjetft to Injuries from 
hard Frofts, or too much Wet, againft both 
of which you muft equally defend them ; for 
the Froft is very apt to loolen the Earth, fo 
that the young Plants are often turn’d out of 
the Ground, after which a fmall Froft will 
deftroy them ; and too much Wet often rots 
their tender Roots, fo that all your former 
Trouble may be loft in a IhortTime for want 
of Care in this Particular ; nor do 1 know of 
any thing more dcftru&ive to thefe tender 
Plants, than the cold black Frofts and Winds 
of February and March, from which you muft 
be careful to defend them, by placing a low 
Reed Fence on the North and Eaft Sides of the 
Bed, which may be moveable, and only faft- 
ned to a few Stakes to fupport it for the pre¬ 
lent, and may be taken quite away as the Sca- 
fon advances, or removed to the South and 
Weft Sides of the Bed, to foreen it from the 
Violence of the Sun, which often impairs thefe 
tender Plants. 

As the Spring advances, if the Weather 
Ihould prove dry, you muft gently refrefh them 
with Water, which will greatly ftrengthen your 
Roots} and when the green Leaves are de¬ 
cay’d, if your Roots ate not too thick to re¬ 
main in the fame Bed another Year, you muft 
clear off all the Weeds and decay’d Leaves 
from the Bed, and fift a little more of the 
lame prepar’d good Earth, about a quarter of 
an Inch thick, over the Surface, and oblerve to 
keep them clear from Weeds during the Sum¬ 
mer Seafon, and at Michaelmas repeat the lame 
Earthing,, and if your Roots lucceed well, 
many of them will flower the focond Year, when 
you mayfoleft all fuch asyou like, by marking 
them with a Stick; but I would not have you 
deftroy any of them until after the third Year, 
when you have leen them blow ftrong, at 
which Time you’ll be capable to judge of their 
Goodnefi. 

But if your Roots are too thick in the 
Seed-bed to remain, you muft, lb foon as 
their green Leaves are decay’d, fift the Earth 
of your Bod thro’ a very fine Sieve, in order 
to get out the Roots, which can be no other- 
ways found, as being fmall, and fo nearly the 
Colour of the Ground ; but in doing of this, 
oblerve not to difturb the Ground too deep 
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io as to endanger the burying any of the 
Roots; for notwithftanding all your Care, ma¬ 
ny finill Roots will be left behind ; therefore, 
lb loon as you have lifted your whole Bed, 
and taken out all the Roots you can find, you 
mull level the Earth of your Bed again, and 
Jet it remain till next Year, when you will 
find a plentiful Crop of Roots come up again : 
The young Roots which you take up mull be 
dry’d, as was directed for the old ones, but 
Ihould l»e planted again three Weeks before 
them, that they may increale in Strength, fo 
as to flower ftrongly the lucceeding Year, 

ANEMONOIDES; (of '*np £*■» and * 7 /©-, 
Gr. i. e. the Form, or Image of Anemone ] 
IFood Auemony ; vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

The Root is perennial, and for the mofi part 
grumefe and creeping ; the Leaves are finely 
cut, three of which, jor the mofi part , furround 
the Stalk ; it bath a fingle Flower upon each 
Stalk, which confifis of many Leaves, and are 
expanded in Form of an Anemone, having ma¬ 
ny Stamina or Threads in the Middle ; the 
Seeds are collected into an Oh long Head, and 
are, in Shape , like tbofe of the Ranunculus, 
having no Down adhering to them. 

The Species are; 

I. Anemonoides ; fiore albo. Boerb. bid. 
Wood Anemony with W hite Flowers. 

z. Anemonoides ; fiore ex purpura rubente. 
Boerb. bid. Wood Anemone with purplifh 
Red Flowers. 

3. Anemonojoes ; fiore tnajore, intenfiore 
ceeruleo, Boerb. Ind. Wood Anemone with 
large deep Blue Flowers. 

4. Anemonoides; fiore albo pleno- Boerb. 
Ind. Wood Anemone with double White 
Flowers. 

J. Anemonoides ; fiore pleno purpureo. 
Boerb. Ind. Wood Anemone with double 
Purple Flowers. 

6 Anemonoides; fiore pleno caruleo ma¬ 
jore. Wood Anemone with large double Blue 
Flowers. 

The firft of thele Plants is found wild in the 
Woods in mod Parts of England, the other 
Varieties I have gathered in great plenty, in 
the Wildernefles belonging to the Gardens at 
Wimbleton in Surrey, which were, probably, 
at firft taken from fome Woods in England ; 
in this Place they increale fo faft, that the 
Surface of the Ground is cover’d with them 
in the Spring; and what is more remark¬ 
able, that there the large blue and double 
Sorts are the mod common: Theft Plants are 
very pretty Ornaments to Wildernefi Quar¬ 
ters, or lhady Walks in the Spring of the 
Year, continuing a long Time in Flower, and 
by their agreeable wild Appearance, have a 
very pleallng Effe< 9 : on the Eye. 

The beft Seafon for tranfplanting theft 
Flowers is in May, when the Leaves are de¬ 
caying; for if they are fuffer’d to remain un¬ 
til the Leaves are quite gone, it will be very 
difficult to find their Roots, which are nearly 
the Colour of the Earth : If thefe Roots are 


permitted to remain in a Garden undifturb’d, 
they will multiply exceedingly, and produce 
great Quantities of Flowers; but if they are 
often remov’d, it will deflroy them; there¬ 
fore they Ihould be planted in fuch lhady 
Parts of W ild erne fils as are feldom digged. 

ANEMONOSPERMOS; [of An(^u*i and 
emtfa, Gr. Seed, becaule the Wind eafily bears 
away the Seed ] 

The Characters are; 

It batb an bemi r pherical fcaly Cup ; Fhe 
Flower is radiated like the Ragwort; hut the 
Seeds are ccpioufly furrounded with a pappius 
Down, as are tbofe of Anemone. 

The Species are; 

I. Anemonospermos ; Africana, folio 
Jacoleece, fiore luteo , ex!us puniceo. hcerb Ind. 
The African Anemonospermos, with Leaves 
like Ragwort, arid Flowers which are yellow 
within, and red on the outfides. 

z. Anemonospermos; Africana,folio,Car¬ 
et ui Benedicti, florum radiis mtus aibicanhbus. 
H. A . 1 he African Auemf'mjpermos, with 

Leaves like the Bleffed 7 hiftle, and the Rays 
of the Flower are white on the Infide. 

3, Anemonospermos ; Africana, folio 
’Jacobxx tenuitcr lacmtato, fit re aur antic pei¬ 
ther r turn. Boerb. hid. The African Auemono- 
fpermos, with llender divided Ragwort- leaves 
and fair Orw/gf-colour’d Flowers. 

4. Anemonospermos; Africana, folio kB 
facie Far ax act ntcanii. Par. Bat sipp. 'J he 
African Auemcufpcrr/tos, with Leaves like 
Dandelion , but are hoary. 

Thele Plants were originally brought from 
about the Cape of good life into the curious 
Gardens in Holland, where they have been 
propagated, and from whence they have been 
diftributed, into the ieveral Parts of Europe, 
where they are now growing. 

They are propagated by planting Cuttings 
of them in a Bed of light frelh Earth, in any 
of the Summer Months, oblcrving to lhade 
them from the Heat of the Sun until they have 
taken Root, as alfo to rtfrefh them often 
with Water, and in fix Weeks or two Months 
after planting, they will be rooted lufficientlv ; 
at which Time, you Ihould transplant them 
into Pots fill’d with the like frelh Earth, let¬ 
ting the Pots in a lhady Place until the Plants 
are fettled in their new Earth: After which 
Time you Ihould ex pole them to the open 
Air until the latter End of October, or later, 
according as you find the Weather is favour¬ 
able, when you muft remove the Fots into the 
Green-houfe, where they Ihould be plac’d 
as near the Window as pofliole, 'that they 
may have a good Quantity of free Air at all 
times when the Weather is mild'; nor Ihould 
they be over-hung by other Plants, which 
would occafion them to take a Mouldinefs, and. 
rot; you muft allb frequently refrelh them with 
Water, but give them but a little at each l ime 
during the Winter-Sealon; but in Summer 
they will require a greater Plenty, as alio to 
be often repeated. 

Theft 
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Theft: Plants being pretty hardy, are only 
Kurt by great Frofts, they may therefore be 
kept in the fame Houle with Myrtles , and allb 
expos’d in the Summer with them; they will 
require to be Qrifted out of their Pots twice every 
Tear, •viz- in the beginning of June, and 
again in Augufi : At which Times you Ihould 
cut off a good Quantity of the Roots round 
the Outfide of their Balls, (but be very care¬ 
ful not to Ihake the Earth intirely from the 
Roots)} and at thefe times you Ihould prune 
off the ftraggling Branches, the better to form 
their Heads into a regular Figure, but do not 
fhorten their Branches, for that would cut off 
their Flower-Buds. 

The 4th Sort is annual, and therefore only 
to be propagated by Seeds, (which Way allb 
the other Sorts may be increas’d, if we have 
good Seeds, which are but rarely obtain’d in 
England): The Seeds Ihould be fown on a 
moderate Hot-bcd in the Spring; and when 
the Plants are come up, they Ihould be trans¬ 
planted into Pots of fre/h Earth, and plung’d 
into another very moderate Hot-bed to bring 
them forward, and afterwards expos'd to the 
open Air by degrees: But the fourth Sort 
is very fubjeCt to be deftroy’d by fmafl 
InfeCts, which prey upon the Plants; you 
Ihould therefore carefully walh them off when¬ 
ever they appear thereon. 

The three firft Sorts Ihould be frequently 
renew’d from Cuttings, for when they grow 
old, they are very fubjedt to decay in Winter, 
by which the Species are fometimes loll;, where 
it hath been negleCted to raife young Plants. 

They are all very pretty,Ornaments to a 
Green-houfe, for their Flowers are produc’d 
in almoft every Month of the Year, which, to¬ 
gether with the Diverfity of their Leaves, 
greatly adds to the Variety, when intermix’d 
with other Plants. 

ANETHUM f Dill [*«*», which fome 
will have call’d am»V, i. e. Invincible, be- 
caufe it excites an Appetite to Food; others 
of Ud.fi n (tKcStHP, from its quick Growth.] 
The Characters are; 

It bath a J. lender fibrofe annual Root: The 
Leaves are like thofe of Fennel ; the Seeds are 
aval, plain , freaked, and bordered. 

The Species are; 

1. Anethum ; bortenfe. C. B. Common or 
Garden Dill. 

2. Anethum ; verum , Pernamhuceufe. Zan. 
The true Dill of Pernambucq. 

3. Anethum ; fegetum , femme minori. Ptrid. 
Lufit. Corn Dill, with Jcfler Seeds. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is that which 'is 
cultivated for Ufo; the other two are Varie¬ 
ties, which are preferv’d as Curiofities in 
Botanick Gardens. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by lowing their 
Seeds early in the Spring in light rich Earth, 
where they will come up, and grow very ftrong 
in a lhort Time, provided they have Room; 
therefore the better Way is, when the Plants 
are come up, to hoe them out, as is practis’d 


folr Onions, Carrots, EsV. leaving the Plants 
about eight or ten Inches afonder every Way, 
obferving to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and when the Seeds begin to be form'd you 
Ihould cut up thofe that are intended to be 
put into the Fickle for Cucumbers, leaving 
thofe that are intended for the Ufe of the 
Seeds, until they are ripe; at which Time it 
Ihould be cut, and lpread upon a Cloth to 
dry, and then beat out for Uie: And if you 
let the Seeds fall upon the Ground, they will 
arife the next Spring without any Care, fo that 
the Trouble 01 lowing their Seeds may be 
Ipar’d. 

ANGELICA [of Angelas, fo call’d, as 
fome Quacks, 6?c. pretend, from the Angels, 
on account of its excellent Qualities; for it is 
pretended, when the Army of a certain Em¬ 
peror was miferably affliCted with the Plague, 
an Angel admoniih’d him in a Dream to make 
ufe of this Plant, by which Means he lav’d 
his Army.] 

The Characters are; 

It hath winged Leaves , which are divided 
into large Segments: The Stalks are hollow and 
jointed ; the Flowers (which grow in an Umbel 
upon the Tops of the Stalks J confifi of five Leaves , 
and are fucceeded by two large channeled Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Angelica ; fativa, C B. Common or 
Manur’d Angelica. 

2. Angelica ; fyivefiris, major. C. B. 
Greater wild Angelica. 

3. Angelica ; iucida, Cattadenfis. Com. 
Shining Canada Angelica. 

4. Angelica; Montana Perennis , Aquile- 
gi<e folio. Tottrn. Monntain Perennial Ange¬ 
lica, with Columbine Leaves. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant 
which are preferv’d in the curious Botanick 
Gardens; but as there is at prefent no parti¬ 
cular Ufes which thefe are apply'd to, fo it 
.would be needlels to enumerate them here. 

The Common Angelica delights to grow in 
a very moift Soil: The Seeds of this Plant 
Ihould be fbwn foon after It is ripe, for if it is 
kept until the Spring, feldom one Seed in 
forty of it will grow. When the Plants are 
come about Jix Inches high, they Ihould be 
tranfplanted at a large Diftance, for their 
Leaves extend very wide: The beft Place for 
this Plant is upon the Sides of Ditches, or Pools 
of Water, where being planted about two Feet 
afunder, they will thrive exceedingly. The 
fecond Year after lowing, they will fhoot up 
to flower; therefore, if you have a mind to 
continue their Roots, you Ihould cut down 
thefe Stems in May, which will occafion their 
putting out Heads from the Sides of the 
Roots, whereby they may be continued for 
many Years; whereas, if they had been per¬ 
mitted to feed, their Roots would perilh loon 
after- 

The Gardeners near London propagate great 
Quantities of this Plant, for which they have 
a great Demand from the Confectioners, who 
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make a Sweet-meat with the tender Stalks of 
it, cut in May. 

This Plant is alio ufed in Medicine, as is 
alio the Seeds; therefore where it is cultivated 
for the Seeds, there Ihould be new Plantations 
annually made to fupply the Places of thole 
which die. 

The fecond Sort grows wild by the Ditches 
Sides in many Parts of England , and is rarely 
propagated in a Garden. 

The other two Sorts may be propagated by 
lowing their Seeds in the manner as was di- 
reded for the common Sortj but Ihould be 
planted in a drier Soil. 

ANIL j [is lb call’d by the Inhabitants of 
all the different Countries where it grows} 
The Indigo Plant. 

The Cbarafters are j 

It hath pennated (or winged) Leaves , which 
are terminated by a jingle Lobe at the Extremity ; 
ike Flowers (which are for the tnojl part ch[pos’d 
in a Spike) confifl of five Leaves , and are of 
the Papilionaceous Kind, the ttppermoft Petal 
(or Standard) being larger than the others , 
and is rounder and lightly furrow'd on the Side ; 
the lower Leaves (or petals) are Jbort t and 
terminate in a Point: In the Middle of the 
Flower is fitaated the Style y which afterwards 
becomes a jointed Pod y containing one Cylindri¬ 
cal Seed in each Partition. 

The Species are ; 

1. Anil ; five Indigo Americana , filiquis in 
falculx modurn contort is. D, Merc band- Mem. 
Ac. Re g. Scien. Anno 1718. The true Indigo, 
with Pods, lhap’d like a Sickle. 

2. Anil ; five Indigo Americana , fruticofa , 
argenta , fieri bus e viridi purpureis filiquis fal- 
catis. Colutex affinis, fruticofa argentea finri- 
h/s fpicatis e viridt purpureis filiquis falcatts, 
Sloan - Cat. Jam. The wild Indigo; vulgo. 

3. Anil i five Indigo , filiquis latis alt quail- 
iulum incurvis, Emerus , Indictts , filiquh ali- 
qiiantulum inmpya ; ex quo Indigo. Rreyn. 
Indigo with broad Pods a little crooked. 

. The ftrft and third of theft Species are 
Annuals with us ± the Seeds of thele muft be 
fown on a Hot-bed in the Spring of the Year; 
and when the Plants are come up two Inches 
highj they Ihould be tranlplanted into finall 
Pots filled with good fi*efh Earth, and the Pots 
plung’d into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; and 
when the Plants have obtain’d lome Strength, 
they ifluft have a great deal of free Air, by 
railing the Glaflcs in the. Day-time, and in 
June they may be expos’d to the open Air, 
by which Time they will produce their Flowers, 
which will be lucceeded by Pods- in 'a very 
ihort Time alter, and in Augufi their Seeds 
will be perfected. 

The fecond Sort grows to the Height of five 
or fix Feet, and will abide two or three Years 
(.if it is prefer vM in a very warm Stovfc in 
“Winter; This produces Spikes of Flowers 
from the Wings of the Leaves on the Sides of 
the Stems of the Plant, and doth Ibflietimes 
perfed its Seeds In England. This muft be 


raifed in a Hot-bed, as was directed for the 
two former, but mull: not be expos’d to the 
open Air, even in the hotteft Weather. 

The firft and third Sorts are fuppos’d to be 
promiftuoufly ufed to make the Indigo j but 
the firft is the common Sort, which is culti¬ 
vated in the Englifh Plantations in America ; 
But I have been allured by a Perlbn of great 
Credit, that he has made as good Indigo front 
the fecond Sort, as any that was produced in 
our Plantations j and this being a much larger 
Plant, will afford a greater Quantity from the 
lame Coropaft of Ground, than any of the 
other two Species; and this Sort is alfb much 
hardier, and may be cultivated in luch Places 
where the firft Sort will not grow, by which 
Means great Improvements may be made with 
this Plant in our American Plantations. 

The whole Procefs in miking the Indigo 
being exactly deferib’d by Pere Lab at , in his 
Voyages, I thought it would not be unaccept¬ 
able to the Enghjb Reader, to tranllate his 
Account in this Place, which is as follows. 

There was (lays he) formerly much Indigo 
made in the Parifh of Macouba; there is neither 
Stream nor River where we find the Work- 
houfes for Indigo ; that is to lay, the Boats or 
Vats built with Bricks or Stones, and well 
cemented, where they put the Plant to digeft 
from which they draw this Colour. 

There are three of thefe Vats commonly 
built one above another, in Form of a Cafcade, 
in fuch a Manner, that the fecond is much 
lower than the Bottom of the firft, that it may 
receive the Liquor contain’d in the firft, when 
the Holes are unftopp’d which are contriv’d in 
the Bottom of the firft; and then the third 
alfb receives in like manner that which the 
fecond contain’d. 

The firft, which is the largeft and higheft 
of theft Vats, is call d the Soaker or Boiler, 
which is commonly made twenty Feet long, 
and about twelve or fifteen Feet broad, and 
three or four deep. The lecond is call’d the 
Battery j this is little more than half as big as 
the firft. The third, which Is much left than 
the lecond, is call’d the Young Devil. 

The Names of the two firft agree perfectly 
to their Ules, becaufe they put the Plant into 
the firft, where it ferments, is foak’d, and 
becomes rotten like Dung ; after the Salt and 
Subftance of the Leaves and Bark arc ex¬ 
tracted by the Water, in the Fermentation 
which was excited by the Heat of the Plant. 

Then in the lecond they ftir and beat the 
Water which is impregnated with the Salt of 
this Plant, until it is collected, united, and 
coagulated the one with the other, which forms 
the Particles which compote the TinCiure. 

But as for the Name of the third, I can’t 
lee how it well agrees with it, unleft it be 
becaufc this Vat is more coloured than the 
two others, which is caus’d by the Indigo 
(which is already form’d) remaining, which 
mnft confequently give it a much deeper 
Colour. 

This laft Vat is alio call’d at St. Domingo^ 
a Settler, to which Name it agrees perfectly 
well, feeing it is id that which the Indigo be- 
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gun in the Soaker, and perfected in the Bat¬ 
tery, where ’tis united into a Mali, is fepa- 
rated from the watry Parts which fwim on the 
Top, and this fettles to the Bottom of the 
Vat, from whence it is drawn to be put into 
the Bags, and afterwards into the Cafes, as we 
(hall hereafter mention. 

We ought never to be (paring in the Build¬ 
ing and Solidity of thefe Vats; for the Strength 
of the Fermentation being very great, the 
Brick-work at leaft, and the Plaiftering, fhould 
be very welt done, and the Cement choftn 
and work’d with great Care, or elfe they will 
crack ; and in cafe there be but a very little 
Slir, one of theft Vats of Indigo will run out, 
which will be a confiderabie Lois to the Pro¬ 
prietor. 

When this Mifthief happens, we fhall fhew 
you an ealy and infallible Remedy, which I 
can anfwer for, having experienc’d it. Take 
of fome ftrong fort of Sea-lhells, which fhould 
be pounded (without baking them) and re¬ 
duc’d to a Powder, and fifted very fine. Take 
alfo the fame Quantity of flack’d Lime, and 
fift it, mix thole two together with a fufficiene 
Quantity of Water to make a ftrong Mortar, 
and with this flop the Slits of your Vats with 
great Diligence. This Mixture will incorpo¬ 
rate and dry in a very fhort Time, and im¬ 
mediately prevent the Matter from getting out 
of the Vat. 

All the World knows, or ought to know, 
that Indigo is a Dye with which Wooll, Cloth, 
Stuffs and Silks are dyed Blue. 

The Spaniards call it Anillo. The fin eft 
which they make in New Spain , comes from 
Guatimala , the which being well made, is 
Pimply call’d from the Men Guatmak. This 
is alfo made in the Eaft-Indies, particularly in 
the Empire of the Great Mogul, or the King¬ 
dom of Golconde, and other Places thereabouts, 
as Monf Zavernier has related in his Voyages. 
We call this in Europe , moft commonly from 
India, Indigo or Anil, taking for the proper 
Name, the Name of the Country where it was 
made. 

Some Authors, and amongft the reft my 
Brother, Pere du ‘fertre, have imagin’d, that 
that which comes from the Eaft-Indies , is much 
handfbmer, finer, and dearer than that which 
comes from the Heft-Indies, to which they give 
the Name of Flat Indigo , whilft they give that 
of Indigo only to that which comes from the 
Eaft-Indies. They would have (poke morejuftly 
if they had call’d the laft Round Indigo ; for, by 
their Leave, all the Difference there is between 
th* two Indigo's, is, that that which is made 
in the Eaft-Indies is form’d like half an Egg, 
and that of the Weft-Indies is like a Lozenge ; 
for as to the Goodnefs and Beauty, the one will 
not reproach the other, when they are made 
with equal Care, and the fame Fidelity. 

The Figure of the Indigo which is made in 
the Eaft-Indies , obliges the Merchants, when 
they would tranfport it into Europe , to pound 
it, that they may put a greater Quantity in the 
Cafts or Barrels in which it is inclos’d. It is 
certain, that being lb pounded, its Grain, 
which was broken under thePeftle, and re¬ 


duc’d to a Duft, is render’d much finer than 
that from the Weft-Indies , which comes in 
Cakes, as it was dried, with its Grain intire, 
and therefore conftquently appears left fine } 
but what doth that fignify as to the intrinfidc 
Goodnefs of the Merchandize ? I maintain it 
is the fame in both, alt ho’ there appears that 
Difference. 

For to be convinc’d of this Truth, take a 
Lump of Sugar equally White all over, break 
it, and pound one Piece to a Powder, this 
fhall appear much whiter than that which was 
left intire; this proceeds from the Grain of 
the one being divided into a greater Number 
of Parts, which, altho’ very (mall, and almoft 
infenfible, yet are not without a greater Quan¬ 
tity of Superficies, and conftquently do reflect 
more Light j whereas the other being left 
whole, appears a large Grain, and having little 
Superficies, conftquently reflefts left Light, 
and fo of Confequence will appear left white: 
It is alfo the fame Thing, when it appears left 
fine, altho' it is in the Whitenefs that the 
Beauty of the Sugar confifts : we can in like 
manner give the fame Reafon for the Indigo , 
and fay, that all Things being equal, that of 
the Weft Indies is as fine as that of the Eaft, 
when both are equally well made. 

I believe we ought to add, That that of 
America is better for Uft than the other - for 
don’t we fee, that we can’t pound this Dye 
without the fubtlc Parts diflipating in the Air, 
as Monfieur Tavernier agrees; and who can 
doubt, that theft Parts are not better, and 
that they abound more when they are put in 
Motion. 

I agree, that the Indigo which comes from 
the Eaft-Indies , is much dearer than that which 
is made in the Weft ; the Reafon is evident, 
it comes from a greater Diftance, the Hazard 
is greater, and thoft who bring it do not find 
their Accompt in it, if they foil it for the fame 
price as thoft who bring it from a much nearer 
Place ; but that doth not in the leaft prove 
that it is finer or better. 

Indigo is compos’d of the Salt and Subftancc 
of the Leaves and Bark of a Plant of the fome 
Name ; fo that we can fay, that it is the Dif- 
lolution or Digeftion of the Plant, caus’d by 
the Fermentation that is excited in the Water 
where it is put to fbak. 

I know that fome Writers pretend. That 
the Subftancc of the Leaves doth not produce 
the Indigo , which, according to them, is a 
Dye, or viftous Colour, which the Fermen¬ 
tation of the Plant diffufts in the Water ; but 
before we believe them upon their Word, I 
will inform them, that this comes from the 
Subftance of the Plant; for when we draw k 
from the Soaker, ic is certain, that it is not 
more, nor the fome Weight, nor the fome 
Confidence, nor of the fome Colour that it had 
before. The Leaves, which were well nourifh’d, 
and very full of Juice, are light, flabby, and 
wither’d, and more like Dung than any 
thing elfo; and this is what has occafion’d the 
commonly giving the Name of Rotter to the 
Soaker. If then we find not in the Leaves, 
and in all the other Parts of the Plant, the 
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{ame Subftance which there was before it was grow with them, in fuch a manner, that the 
put a loaking ; is it not natural to believe, wife Inhabitants never hazard the planting of 
that it is the feme Subftance, the fame Salt, it dry, that is to fey, in a Time when pro- 
which being feparated from its Covering, and bably there are no Hopes of Rain in two or 
being diffus’d in the Water, thickens, and three Days after the Plantation is finifhed- 
forms by its Union or Coagulation, this Maft They commonly chufe a moift Time, which 
of Blue Colour, to which we give the Name promifes Rain, arid then they are lure to fee 
of Indigo y fo ufeful to Painters and Dyers ? the Plants come up in three or four Days after 
The Culture of the Plant by Pere Labat. the Seed is fbwn. 

This Plant requires a good rich level Soil, Some Precaution they take to dean the 
and which is not too dry, for it greatly im- Ground where thefe Seeds have been fown ; 
poverilhes the Ground where it grows, and. for they muft not deep when the Indigo is out 
fhould be fown by itfelf, for we cannot take of the Ground, becaufe, the Goodnels of the 
too much Care in clearing all other Herbs from. Soil, together with the Moifture and Heat of 
amongft them, let them be of what Nature the Climate, as alfo the great Quantities of 
{ix-ver. . .. Dew which fell in the Night, cauie a prodi- 

They weed and clean the Ground, where gious Quantity of Weeds to come up, which 
they plant the Indigo Seeds, five times ; Itap- would choak and abfolutely Ipoil the Indigo , 
pears to me they ought to fay, Sow it; but if they are not extreme careful to weed it as 
the Term of Planting is confecrated in our it appears, and keep up the Plant with an 
llles, and I do not believe it my Duty to fall extraordinary Ncatneft •, and thefe Weeds 
out with our Inhabitants for a Word efteem’d often are, in part, the Cauie of breeding a 
in abundance of Places, altho’in this Cuftom, certain kind of Caterpillar, which will loon 
or Ufe, we murder the French Tongue. They devour all the Leaves. 

carry fometimes this Neatnels a great Length, After the Plant is come up, in two Months 
as in fweeping the Ground, as they fweep a it will be perfectly mature, when it will be in 
Chamber j after that they make Drills or a proper State to cut ; if we ftay longer till it 

Trenches, wherein they put the Seeds, for flowers, the Leaves become dry and harder, 

which Purpole the Slaves, or others, who do and confequenrly will afford lefs Subftance, 
this Work, range a Line at the Beginning of arid the Colour will nor be fo fine, 
the Ground, and walking backward, draw After this firft Cutting, we can continue 
little Trenches the Width of their Hoes, and to cut the new Branches and Leaves that are 
about two or three Inches deep, at equal Di- produc’d every fix Weeks, or thereabouts, 
ftances from each other, at about a Foot afun- fuppofing it a rainy Scafon, and that we are 

der and in a Line as ftrait as poflible. careful not to cut it in a dry Time, bccaule 

Wheh they are come to the End of the that will infallibly Ipoil the Plant, or, as we 
Ground, each of them being provided with a fey in the Country, abufe it, and then we Ihall 
little Bag of Seed, and returning back again, be oblig’d to replant It j but all Things being 
they put the Seeds into the little Trenches; well manag’d, the Plant will laft two Years 
and when they have put in eleven or thirteen after it is planted. 

Seeds, they flop, from a fuperftitious Notion, The Plant being arriv’d to its Maturity, 
that there is foraething in an odd Number: I which is known by the Leaves becoming more 
never regarded or approv’d of this Practice, brittle, and lefs pliable, they cut it fome Inches 
nor did I trouble my felf to go about to con- above Ground. They ufe for this Cutting, 
vince them of the Ufelefsnefs and Ridiculouf- large crooked Knives, made in Form of Sickles, 
nefs ofthis Pradice, becaufe I believe I fhould Some of the Inhabitants make it up into Bun- 
lofe my Labour, dies, like a double Bottle of Hay, that a 

This Labour is the mod troublefome of Negro may more eafily carry it to the Soaker, 
any in the Manufe&uring of the Indigo , for but the greateft Part of them put it into largo 
thofe who plant it muft always ftoop, without Pieces of coarfe Cloth, which they faften at 
rifing up, until the Plantation of the whole the four Corners, which is more commodious; 
Length of the Piece is done* which, when it the Plant' left handled and fouled, and thofe 
is greatj as it almoft always is, they are ob- which are finall are as fefely carried as the 


lie*d to remain twfo Hours, and often more, large, and thefe work with more Diligence 


in this Pofture. 


than thofe which tie it in Bottles ; and as Time 


When they arrive at the Top of the Piece, is very precious all over America , we can’t be 
they return back again, and fill up the Trenches too careful not to wafte it. 
where they have put in the Seed, thrufting in Eighteen or twenty Parcels of the Herb, 
the Earth with their Feetj which they had each of the Bigneft of two Bottles of Hay, or 
drawn out, and fo the Seed will be covered thereabouts, are fufficient to fill one Soaker of 
about two Inches thick with Earth. the Bigneft I have before given ; then this 

Altho’ all Sealbns are good for planting the muft be filled with Water, io as to cover the 
IndigOy we muft, however^ be very careful of Herbs, then piuc fome Pieces of Wood on the 
putting it in the Ground in a dry Time ; it is Tdp, to prevent the Herbs from fwimming 
true, that the Seed may keep good a Month on the Top of the Water, pretty clofe, as is 
under Ground without (polling, but then the practis’d on Grapes when they are put into 
Plant is at the feme time expos’d fo, that we the Preft, then leave the whole to ferment: 
fee it is drawn out of the Ground by Vermin, According as the Heat is greater or left, and 
or the Wind, or choaktd by the Weeds which the Plant is more or left ripe, the Fermenta¬ 
tion 
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tion is fooner or later, {otiietimes in fix, eight, 
or ten Honrs, and fbmetimes we are oblig’d 
to wait eighteen or twenty Hours. It is very 
rare that it is any longer. 

Here the Effe&s of the Fermentation may 
be obferv’d j the Water heats and bubbles up 
on all Sides, as Grapes in a Vat; and the 
Water, which at firft was dear, thickens in- 
ienfibly, and becomes of a blue Colour, in¬ 
dining to a Violet. 

Then, without meddling with the Herbs at 
all, they open the Spiggots Cor Plugs) which 
are at the Bottom of the Soaker, and let out 
into the Battery, this Water charg’d with the 
Salts and Subdance of the Plants that the 
Fermentation has detach’d ; and at the lame 
time they throw away the Herbs that are in 
the Soaker, as good for nothing, and, as it 
were, rotten, and clcanle it out, in order to 
fill it again with frefti Herbs, then they beat 
the Water which was let out of the Soaker into 
the Battery 

In former Times they made ufe of a Wheel 
of Battledoors or Slices, the Axis of which 
was plac'd in the Middle of the Vat, which 
they turned by two Handles plac’d at the Top 
of the Axis. 

• Inftead of thefe Battledoors they afterwards 
put fmall Carriages in the Bottom, and after 
thefc others, the Bottom of which were bor’d 
full of Holes with an Augur. 

At prelent they make ufe of a large kind 
of Buckets, tied to long Rods placed upon 
Chandeliers, by means of which, the Negroes 
raile the Water, beat it, and ftir it violently 
and continually, until the Salts and other Parts 
of the Subftance of the Plant are united toge¬ 
ther, and, as it were, coagulated fufficiently 
to make a Body. 

The obfemng the critical Minute, dilco- 
vers the chief Art of the Indigo Maker; for if 
they Ihould leave off beating never lo little too 
foon, the Grain, which is not yet form’d, 
would remain expanded in the Water without 
finking and gathering at the Bottom of the 
Vat, and would be loft along with the Water, 
when they are oblig’d to let it out, which 
would be a great Loft to the Owner; and if 
they Ihould continue to beat it after it is 
form’d, the lame Inconveniency would happen i 
and therefore they are oblig’d to nick the very 
Moment, and as foon as they find that, leave 
off beating, and let the Matter reft. 

They ufe for this Purpofe a little Silver Cup, 
defign’d only for this Ufe, which they fill with 
this Water, during the Time the Negroes are 
beating it, and according as they oblerve that 
the Faces do precipitate to the Bottom of the 
Cup ; where, as they remain diftributed, they 
ceafe or continue to beat it. 

The General Dilltonary printed at Zrevoux t 
relates very lerioufly, upon the Credit of Fa¬ 
ther Ptumier the Mtnitn t that the Indigo Ma¬ 
kers having taken the Water out of the Bat¬ 
tery into the Cup, do lpit in it; and if the 
Indtgo be form’d, the Faces fall down pre- 
fently to the Bottom of the Cup, and then 
they leave off beating; but if not, they con¬ 
tinue it. 


This is not the only Ihftance in which they 
have abus’d the Credulity and Simplicity of 
Father Plumter, as I have been a Witnefs upon 
other Occafions, and, perhaps, lhall mention 
fome in thele Memoirs. 

This they do to expofe thole who would 
give Relations of a Country that they have 
not fcen but cn pajfant, and as if they were 
running through it; they often apply them- 
felves to fucb as know but little of the Mat¬ 
ter concerning which they would be inform’d,; 
and fiich as chufe rather to proclaim their 
Folly, than appear to be ignorant; and often¬ 
times they happen to fall into the Hands of 
Banterers, with which this Ifland is well ftor’d, 
who take a Pleafure in expofing Perfons to 
Ridicule, when Opportunity offers. 

I have fcarce known a Man eafier to be im¬ 
pos’d upon than this Father ; he had a won¬ 
derful Talent at deligning Plants, and was in 
a Condition to have rendred this Work com- 
pleat in its Kind, if he had ftopp’d there ; 
but he fell into an infinite many Miftakes, by 
going out of his Sphere, of which this here 
mention’d is not the moft confiderable. * 

After they have left off beating it, they 
let the Matter reft, the Dregs precipitate to 
the Bottom of the Vat, and there gather to¬ 
gether like a kind of Clay, and the Water,- 
dilcharg’d of all thele Salts, and of which it 
was impregnated, fwiras on the Top, and 
clarifies itlelf 

Then they open the Plugs that they have 
contriv’d at different Diftances from the Bot¬ 
tom, and let the Water run out; and when it 
is come to the Superficies of the Faces., they 
open the Plugs at the Bottom, that all the 
Faces may run into the Little Devil, or Veffel 
where they are to reft. 

Here they leave it to fettle a little longer, 
and afterwards put it up into. Cloth Bags, 
fifteen or fixteen Inches long, made tapering 
to a Point, where it finiihes its purging itfelf 
from the reft of the Water, which, till then, 
remain’d in its Particles. 

When this is done, they Ipread it in Cafes, 
or Waggons, three or four Foot long, and two 
Foot wide, and about three Inches deep, and 
expofe it to the Air to dry thoroughly; they 
take Care not to expofe it to the Sun, becaule 
that would exhauft the Colour in drying it; 
and they are very careful to keep it from the 
Rain, for that would diflolve it, and fpoil it 
intirely. 

It often happens that the Caterpillars get in 
among the Indigo , and in that little Time they 
are luffered to be there, they eat up the 
Leaves, apd often the Bark and Tops of the 
Branches, and caufe the Stocks to die : It 
would be lofing Time to go about to deftroy 
them, and hinder them from ravaging one 
intire Piece, in cutting a Trench. The fureffc 
Way is to cut the Indigo immediately, and 
to throw it pell-mell into the Soaker, Plants 
and Caterpillars and all together, and the 
Caterpillars burfting will give up what they 
have gorged, and the Indigo will be never the 
worfe. 
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It Is true, that when the Plant has not 
come to its full Maturity, it yields a great 
deal left ; but it has been prov’d, by many 
Experiments, that the Colour produc'd from 
it is much finer, fo that what is loft by the one 
is gain’d by the other. 

I would not wait for the Plant’s coming to 
its full Maturity before I cut it: Perhaps the 
whole of the Secret of thole who boaft of 
their Indigo^ to the Prejudice of ours, lies in 
nothing elfe but cutting the Plant at the Time 
when it gives the brightcft Colour. 

I have experienc’d, that leaving the Cochi¬ 
neal upon the prickly Pears, which were too 
ripe, inftead of being red, became of a Feuille- 
mort Colour, as the Fruit of which they were 
fed; the lame Thing may, very likely, happen 
to the Indigo ; and what I propofe here is not 
a Doubt without a Foundation, in that it is 
fupported by certain Experience, which I am 
going to relate, and proves plainly, that the 
fame Plant, cut at different Ages, produces 
Colours different in Beauty, 

I would not venture to give this Counfe] to 
People that are attach'd to their lntereft, or 
who regard more the Qu inrity than the Qua¬ 
lity of their Merchandize; but, I fuppofe, ha¬ 
ving nothing to fear from our Inhib.tants of 
the Jfles, who arc generous and magnificent, 
oftentimes beyond their Ability; I advile them 
to make different Trials of the Earth, the 
Seafon, the Age of the Plant, the Water 
which they ule to fteep it in, and the Point of 
Diflolution, f$c. 

And I am certain, in a little Time, with 
Labour and Patience, they would make Indigo 
not only equal to, but allb furpafling that 
which is made in the Country of Foreigners, 
of which they boaft fo much. 

The Inhabitants of Domingo know, that in 
1*701. their Sugar was rough, and of a very 
bad Quality, and that they did not make it 
without a great deal of Pains ; and all the 
World will own, that now, by their Labour, 
Afliduity, and Experiments, it is become as 
much, nay, more in Efteem than that of the 
Leeward Iilands: And why may not the fame 
Thing be hop’d for as to the Indigo ? 

The Sieur Pomet , Author of the General 
Hifiory of Drugs, lays, in his Firft Part , Cap. 
10. That the Indians of the Village of Sar- 
queffe near Amadabat, make ule of nothing 
but the Leaves of the Indigo , and throw away 
the Plant and the Branches, and that by 
this Means the Indigo is made that is moft 
efteem’d. 

I am much of his Mind ; for we fee that 
thole People who take the Pains to pick off 
the Grapes before they put them into the Vat, 
and who throw away intirely the Stalks, make 
a Wine much better, becaule the Stalks always 
contain an Acid, which mingles with the Juice 
of the Grapes, in treading and prefling them 
both together. 

And by a like Reafoning the Plant of Indigo 
ought to contain a Liquid much left perfect 
* in Colour, than that which is in the Leaves ; 
but this requires Patience and Time for the 
Indians to undertake fuch a Work, and to find 


Workmen ; as allb a better Market than they 
have in this Country. 

Suppole the Fadfc to be true, as the Sieur 
Pomet has written, upon the Report of the 
Sieur Tavernier, although 1 love to make Ex¬ 
periments that may be able to bring our Ma¬ 
nufactures to a higher Degree of Perfection, 

I would not prefume to propofe it ; becaule 
the Expence of thole who would make it, and 
the Profit that they would draw from it, per¬ 
haps, would not pay the Coft : But however, 

I have given the Practice of the Indians of 
Sarqiuffe, that 1 may not be reproached for 
having omitted any thing that may be of Ad- . 
vantage to my Nation. 

The good Indigo ought to be fo light, that 
it will float upon the Water ; the more hollow 
it is, the more it is to be fulpedted to have a 
Mixture of Earth, or Allies, or Slate pounded j 
the Colour ought to be of a deep Blue, incli¬ 
ning to a Purple, brilliant, livelv, glittering; 
it ought to look finer within-fidc than with¬ 
out, and Ihining like Silver, 

if it be too heavy according to its Bulk, it 
ought to be fufpeefted and challenged, and 
learch’d to dilcover its Quality ; for as it is 
often at a confiderable Price, it is fit that thole 
that buy it Ihould be advertis'd of the Frauds 
that may be committed in it. 

The firft is the beating the Plant too much 
in the Steeping-Vat, fo as to confume the 
Leaves intirely, and alio the Bark of the Plant: 
It is certain that this confidcrably augments the 
Quantity of the Matter by the Diffolution, but 
the Indigo is not near fo good ; it is blackilh, 
Jean, heavy, and fitter to be thrown away 
than ufed. 

The Iccond is to mix a fort of alh-colour’d 
Earth and a certain brown Ihining Sand, which 
they find very commonly in the Beaches on 
the Sea-lhore. 

And above all, the powder’d Slate in the 
Feeces, which they throw in fuch a Quantity 
as it falls into the Little Devil, being well 
ftirred in, to make it incorporate, and which 
Fraud does not appear. 

And this Fraud is committed more eafily in 
the Indigo which is in Powder than that which 
is in Cakes, becaule it is very difficult for thefe 
ftrange Bodies to joyn together lb well as that 
it does not appear in feveral Places, as Beds 
of different Matter, which in breaking off a 
Piece of the Indigo , is eafily oblerv’d. 

There are two Expedients to try the good 
or bad Quality of Indigo. The firft is, to put 
a Bit of it in a Glaft of Water, and if it be 
pure and wel] made, it will diffolve intirely ; 
but if it be falfify’d, the foreign Matter will 
fink to the Bottom of the Glaft. The fecond 
is in burning it: The good Indigo will burn all 
away, inftead of leaving Alhes, Earth, Slate, 
iBc. after that which is true is confum’d. 

The Indigo was fold in the Leeward Iilands 
in 1694. from three Livres ten Sols to four 
Li vres a Pound, according to its Beauty, and 
the Number of the VefleU that were freighted 
with it. 

I have fince leen it fold much under that 
Price ; be that as it will, the Inhabitants make 
N a very 
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a very confiderable Profit, when they fell it 
for no more than forty Sols a Pound ; for that 
they are at much left Expence in this Mer¬ 
chandize than in the Sugar Trade. 

ANISUM or ANISE. Vide Apium. 
ANONA. 

The Characters are ; 

It is a Tree growing to the Height of an 
^pple-tree ; the Leaves are, for the ntoft part , 
Jingle and oblong ; the Flowers do, for the nioji 
part , confift of three thick, narrow Petals, or 
Flower-leaves, and are produc'd fugle upon 
their Foot-ftalks j tbefe Flowers are fucceeded 
by conical, fquamous , or netted Fruit, which 
have a pulpy Subfiance furroundiug the Cells , 
in which are contain'd oblong bard Seeds. 

The Species are $ 

i. An on a ; maxima, folds latis fplendcn- 
tibus, fruClu maxi mo, viridi, conoide, tuber - 
cults feu fpinulis miccentibtts afpero. Sloan. 
Cat. PI. Jam. The Sour-Sop ; vtilgS. 

z. Anona ; maxima, foliis oblong!s anguftis, 
fruCtu maxima, luteo, conoide, cortice glabra, 
in areolas diflinCto. Sloan. Cat. PI. Jam. The 
Cuftard-Apple; vttlgo. 

3. Anona ; folds odor at is minor thus, fr lift u 
conoide fquamofo, parvo dulci. Sloan. Cat. PI. 
Jam. The Sweet-Sop ; vttlgo. 

4. Anona; aquatica, fains laurinis alrovi- 
rentibus , fruftu minore conoide iuteo , cortice 
glabro in areolas diftinfto. Sloan. Cat. PI. Jam. 
The Water or Sweet-Apple; vulgo- 

$, Anona ; foliis fubtus fcrrvgmeis, fruftu 
rotunda majors, Ixvi purpurea, femme nigra, 
partim ritgofo, partim glabro. Sloan. Cat. PI. 
Jam . The Star-Apple; vttlgo. 

6. Anona ; foliis laurinis, glabris viridi- 
.fufeis, fritblit minore rotunda virnh-fiavo, fca- 

bro , feminibus fufeis , fplendeniibus fiffurd alba 
not at is. Sloan. Cat. PI. Jam. The Sappadjlla 
or Nafeberry-tree; vttlgo. 

7. Anona ; maxima, foliis laurinis, glabris 
viridi-fufeis, fruit u minima, rot undo, viridi- 
Jlavo, feminibus fufeis, fplendcntibtis, fifiura 
alba notatis. Shan. Cat. PI. Jam. The Bully- 
tree j vttlgo. 

Thefe Trees are the Produce of the warmeft 
Parts of the IVefi-Indies, as in Jamaica, Bar¬ 
bados, Stc. where they are cultivated for their 
I-ruits, which are in thofe Countries in very 
great Eftcem, efpccially the SappadtHa, which 
they value more than any of the other Sorts, 
and hath been but lately introduced into lome 
of thofe Iflands. It is very probable that none 
of thefe Trees were originally Natives ofthefe 
Countries, but have been tranfplanted from 
fomc other Parts of the World ; but being 
there planted, they thrive equally as well as if 
it were their native Soil, the SappadtHa only 
excepted, which is of a tenderer Nature than 
the others. 

The Seeds of thefe Trees are frequently 
brought over from the Weft-Indies to bug/and, 
but there are, at prefent, but few of the Plant* 


in being amongft us, they being of fe nice a 
Nature, as not to endure our open Air in Sum¬ 
mer ; nor will they live through the Winter, 
unlcls preferved in the warmeft Stoves. 

Thefe Seeds Ihould be fown in fmall Pots, 
filled with rich light Earth, early in the Spring, 
and the Pots muft be plunged into a warm 
Bed of Tanners Bark, obferving frequently to 
refrelh the Earth in the Pots with W ater, but 
give them little each Time, left by too much 
Moifture the Earth fhould be chill’d, and the 
Seeds be thereby ftarved. If the Seeds were 
frefh, and the Bed in a kindly Temper for 
Heat, the Plants will come up in about three 
Weeks or a Month’s Time, and will make a 
confiderable Frogrefs in a fhorc Time after, 
therefore they fhould be tranfplanted, each 
Plant into a Tingle Pot, being careful in doing 
it, not to fhake the Earth clean from the Roots; 
then plunge the Pots into the fame Hot-bcd, 
(provided the Bark hath not loft its Heat, 
which if it has, it fhould be ftirred up with a 
Dung-fork, mixing therewith feme frefh Tan) 
and give the Plants a little Water to fettle the 
Earth to their Roots, obferving to fhade them 
from the Sun, during the Heat of the Day, 
until they have taken frefh Root; after which 
you muft conftantly refrefh them with Water, 
as you will fee Occafion, and give them Air, 
by tilting up the Glaffes, in Proportion to the 
Heat of the Weather, and the Bed in which 
they are plunged. 

In about two Months after this, the Plants 
will have made a confiderable Advance, and 
the Pots will be filled with their Roots; you 
muft therefore remove them into Pots of a 
little larger Size; in doing of which you fhould 
take the Plant out of the fmall Pot, with all 
the Earth about its Root, then, with a Knife, 
gently trim off all the Roots which are on the 
Ourfide of the Ball of Earth, and after have- 
ing put feme frefh Earth into the Bottom of 
the new Pot, place the Plant exadly in the 
Middle, filling the Vacancies round the Kooc 
with the feme frefh Earth ; then plunge thefe 
Pots again into the Hot-bed, giving them 
Water and Air as you fhall judge nccefiary ; 
but obferve in Augujl to give them a great 
deal of frefh Air, whenever the Weather will 
permit, that they may be harden’d to gp thro’ 
the approaching Winter. 

Towards the latter End of September you 
fhould be provided with a frefh Bark-bed in 
a Stove, (ere&ed on purpofe for thefe and 
other the like tender plants) into which you 
muft remove the Pots, when the Bark has lain 
about ten Days to fettle and heat; but if up¬ 
on opening the Bark, to plunge in the Pots, 
you find the Heat very great, you fhould fet 
the Pots but half way into the Bark at firft, 
until the Heat is a little more abated, when 
you may fink them down to the Rims: Du¬ 
ring the Winter Seafen you muft be very 
moderate in watering them, and alfe obferve 
to keep the Stove in a due Temper of Heat: 
The Warmth in which they have beft fuc- 
ceeded in Winter is, about ten Degrees above* 
the Temperate Point, as mark’d on Mr. Fowler's 
Thermometers. 

In 
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In the Spring, viz. about the Middle of 
you fhould be provided with a frefh 
Fared of Tati, which fhould be laid up in a 
Heap* in fome dry Place, about ten Days 
before J cis ufed; This Tan fhould be mixed 
with the old Tan, already in the Stove, which 
fhould be ftirred up, and well mixed with the 
new. This will add a frefh Heat to the Bed, 
whereby the Plants will be put into Motion, 
and begin to grow ; which muft be fhifted 
into bigger Pots as they advance, and in the 
Summer fhould have a good Quantity of Air, 
when the Weather is warm. With this Ma¬ 
nagement I have feveral of thefe Plants in 
good Health, which are feven or eight Feet 
high j fome of which have produced Flowers 
with me, but I have not had anv Fruit form'd 
as yet. 

ANONIS; Cammock petty Whin, or Reft- 
Harrow or ’Or«p«, of «»©- an Aft, be- 

caufc A tics are faid to rub themfelves againft 
this Plant.] 

The Characters are ; 

it bath a papilionaceous Flower, which is 
fuccccded by a fivelhng Pod, which ts feme times 
long, and at other limes fhort, is bivalve, and 
fill'd with Kidney-fhafid Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Anonis ; fpinofa, flare purpurea. C. B. 
A non is or prickly Reft-Harrow, with purple 
Flowers. 

2. Anomis ; fpinofa, fiore albo.C.B. Prickly 
Reft-Harrow, with white Flowers. 

3. Anonis ; fpiftis carats, purpurea, C. B. 
Purple Reft-Harrow, without Prickles. 

4- Anonis ; fpints carens, caitdidis floribus. 
G B. Reft-Harrow, without Prickles and white 
Flowers. 

$. Anonis; Spicata, five Alopecuroides , 
Lufitanica. Hofm. Cat. Portugal Reft-Harrow, 
with Spikes of Purple Flowers. 

6. Anonis ; purpurea , vcriia, feu prctcox, 
perenuis, fruteficus fiore rubro antplo. Mar. 
Hi ft. Early Ihrubby Purple Reft-Harrow, 
with ample Red Flowers. 

7. Anonis ; lute a, angufiifolia, perettnis. 
Boerb. Ini. Yellow Narrow-leav’d perennial 
Reft-Harrow. 

Anonis; ftliquis ornitbepodii. Boerb. Jnd. 
Reft-Harrow, with Pods like the Bird’s-Foot 

9. Anonis ; Americana, folio latiori fubro- 
tundo. 3 ourn. American Anonis , with broad 
roundilh Leaves. 

The four firft Sorts grow wild in divers 
Parts of England , and are feldom propagated 
in Gardens : The firft Sort is ufed in Medi¬ 
cine ; the Roots of this Plant fpread very far 
under the Surface of the Ground, and are fo 
tough, that in ploughing the Land it often 
flops the Oxen; from whence it had its Name, 
viz. Kefia Bovis. The lecond Sort is but a 
Variety of the firft, differing only in the Co¬ 
lour of the Flower. The two others, without 
Spines, are often met with near the firft. 

The 5th, 6th, and 7th Sorts, are beautiful 
Carden Plants ; thefe are propagated by fow- 
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ing their Speds in the Spring of the Year, in 
an open fituated Bed of light Earth; and 
when the Plants are come up, they Ihould be 
tranfplanted carefully, either into Pots (filled 
with good frefh Earth) or into warm-fituated 
Borders, for they are fubjett to be deftroyed 
by hard Frofts; therefore it is, that I would 
advife the preferving fome Plants of each 
Kind in Pots, which may be flickered in the 
Winter under a common hot Bed Frame, and 
the Spring following may be turned out of the 
Pots (preferving all the Earth to their Roots) 
and planted in a warm Border, where they 
may remain to flower; and if the Seafon is 
good, they will perfed their Seeds in Attguft, 
or fooner. 

The 8th and ninth Sorts are Annuals, and 
.muft therefore be fown every Spring: The 
8 th will do very well, if fown on a Bed of frefh 
Earth in the open Air, where it may remain 
to flower and feed; but the 9th fhould be 
fown on a moderate Hot-bed, and managed 
as is direded for the Balfamina ; this will pro¬ 
duce its Flowers in July, and the Seeds will 
ripen in September. 


ANTHER IE, [of a Flower, and 

'Pa/* of a Rofe, Gr .] are the Summits or little 
Tops in the middle of the Flower, fupported 
by the Stamina. The Chives. 

ANTHOLOGY, [ofM^©- and Gr. 
a Word] a Difcourfe or Treatife of Flowers. . 


ANTIRRHINUM ; [’A ,Ti}frw of 
againft, and fir the NoftriJs, as tho’ it repre¬ 
sented a Nofe: It is alfo call’d Cynoccphalus, 
of Kwit a Dog, and Ksj*xi) a Head, becaufe 
its Fruit refembles the Head of a Dog ] Snap¬ 
dragon or Calves-fnout. 

The Cbara&ers are; 

It is a Plant with an anomalous Pioneer, con- 
fifthtg of one Leaf, which is divided, as it were, 
into two Lips ; the upper of which is cut into 
two Parts , and the under into three Parts .* 
Out of the Flower-cup arifes the Pointal, foften d 
like a Nail in the binder Part of the Flower, 
wbicb afterwards turns to a Fruit refembling a 
Calf s-bead, which is divided in the Middle by 
a Partition into two Cells , in which are con¬ 
tain’d many ftmall Seeds. 


There are feveral Varieties of this Plant, 
which are worthy of a Place in large Gardens, 
for the Oddneft of their Flowers, which con¬ 
tinue blowing moft Fart of the Summer, and 
are very ufeful to compofe Flower-pots to 
adorn Chimnies or Halls: The chief Sorts 
are, 

I. Antirrhinum, latifolium , Jlort rubro 
riCiu luteo. Boerb. The Broad-leav’d Snap¬ 
dragon, with red Flowers. 

a. Antirrhinum, latifolium, fiore Abo 
riCtu luteo. Boerb. The Broad-leav’d Snap¬ 
dragon, with white Flowers. 

3. Antirrhinum, anguflifolium , via jus 
peregrinum, fiore ruberrimo. H. A. Par. The 
large Narrow-leav’d Snap-dragon, with deep 
red Flowers. 

4. Antir*- 
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4- Antirrhinum, angufto folio linaria 
ekganter vanegato, flare rubra nftu luteo. 
Boerb, The ftrip’d Snap-dragon. 

All thele Sorts are railed from Seeds, which 
fliould be (own in a dry Soil, and not too rich, 
in April or May, and in July may be planted 
out into large Borders, where they will flower 
the Spring following; or they may be fown 
early in the Spring, for flowering the fame 
Autumn, but then they are not fo likely to 
endure the Winter; and if the Autumn prove 
bad, they will not perfedt their Seeds. 

Thele Plants grow extremely well upon 'old 
Walls or Buildings, in which Places they will 
endure for levcral Years $ whereas thofe plant¬ 
ed in Gardens fcldom laft longer than two 
Years, unlcfs they are planted in a very poor 
Soil, and the Flowers often cropp’d, and not 
fuffer’d to feed: But any of thefe Sorts may 
be continu’d, by planting Cuttings in any of 
the Summer Months, which will eafily take 
Root. The fourth Sort is tenderer than any 
of the former, and Ihould therefore be planted 
in Pots fill’d with rubbifhing dry landy Soil, 
and (helter’d in Winter under a common Hot¬ 
bed Frame, oblerving to' give them free open 
■ Air, by taking off the GbfTes in mild Wea¬ 
ther, and only covering them in very wet, or 
frofty Weather. 


almofl oppofite, and faftened, as it were, to the 
Mid-rib j (be Hoot is tuberous . 

There is, at prelent, but one Specie of this 
Plant known to us; which is, 

Ai'ios, Americana. Comuti. The American 
Apios of Cor nut us. 

This Plant hath large knobbed Roots, 
which part as they grow old, by which means 
the Plant is iticreaied, for it rarely produces 
ripe Seeds with us: It is hardy, and will en¬ 
dure the Cold in the open Ground, if planted 
in a dry Soil, but is fubje& to rot with too 
much Wet in Winter: It dies to the Root 
every Autumn, and riles again the fucceeding 
Spring, and will twift itleif round a Pole, and 
grow to the Height of eight or ten Feet, and 
produce in July fine Spikes of Flowers: It 
hath alio been planted near Arbours, where 
it hath covered them very well toward the 
letter End of Summer, but is cut down with 
the firft Cold of Autumn. 

APIUM, -[Apium is lb called, as Ibme lay, 
of Apes, Bees, bccaule Bees are laid to be 
delighted very much with it; or of Apex, 
becaufe the Antients made Crowns of it to 
adorn the Head : It is called Eleofelinum of 
a Marlh, and eixtrw, and P aludaptum of 
Pains and Apium .] Parlley. 


APARINE i [This Plant is fo called, be- 
caule *tis very rough: It is called Pbilodelpbos 
and PLilatitbropon of f<Ai« I love, and 
a Man, becaufe if a Pcrlbn walks in unculti¬ 
vated Places, the Plant not only applies itleif 
to his Garments, but it holds them, as if it 
had a mind to bind a Man with an amiable 
Band : It is alio called Ompbalocarpon, of 
ap9«x3fa Navel, and Fruit, becaule the 

Seeds refemble a Navel] Goole-grals or Clivers. 

This Plant grows wild aimolt every where, 
the Seeds fticking to the Cloaths of People 
that pals by where they grow: It is fome- 
times ufed in Medicine, but is too common a 
Weed to be admitted into a Garden. 

APETALOUS Plants [of a Priv. and 
•ijaxw a Flower-leaf, {?•.] are fuchashave no 
Leaves or Flower-leaves. 


The Char afters are •, 

be Leaves are divided into Wings, or grow 
upon a branched Rib, and are , for the mojl part , 
cut into {mall Segments : {be Petals of the 
Flower are whole, and equal ; each Flower being 
fucceeded by two gibbous channel?d Seeds- 

This is an Herb lo well known, that it is 
not worth while to lay much about it, every 
old Woman in the Country, that hath a Gar¬ 
den, knows how to cultivate a Parfley-bid j 
however, I ihall mention two or three Sorts 
which are not £> well known as the common 
Sorts are with us, viz. 

I. Apium, VelPetrofelinum, crifpum. C. B. 
P, The Curled Parfley. 

a. Apium, bortenfe, la t if chum, maxima, 
cdoratiflima. fuavi, eduli radice. Boerb. *1 he 
large Garden Parfley, with thick fweet eatable 
Roots. 


3. Apium, Macedonicttm. C. B. Maccdo- 
AP 1 CES, [of Apex, Lat. a Top or Point] nian Parfley. 
thofe little Knobs that grow on the Stamina in 4. Apium, Anifum diftum femine fuaveo- 
the middle of the Flower: They are com- lenti majors. Tourn. Parlley, with large fweet- 
monly of a dark purpliih Colour; they have feented Seeds, commonly called Auije. 
been dilcovered by the Help of Microlcopes, 

to be, as it were, a Ibrt of Seed-veflcls, con- The Curled Parfley is lown in lome curious 
taining in them fmall globular or oval Parti- Gardens, for garniIhing Difhes j the Leaves 
cles of various Colours, and exquifitely form’d ; being curioufly furbelowed, anfwer this Pur- 
they are by lome fuppos’d to be a kind of pole very well, and the Herb is equally as 
Male Sperm, which falling ‘down into the good for Ule as the Common, it being only a 
Flower, fecundates and ripens the Seed. Variety thereof. In order to have this large 

and fine, it Ihould be fown very thin, or when 
APIOS, [is lo called of "Aw9- a Pear, be- it firft comes up, tranfplant it out at the Di- 
caufe its Root raembles a Pear.] The knob- fiance of four Inches Iquare * by which Ma- 
bed rooted Virgnuan Liquorice Vetch. nagement your Leaves will be extremely large 

, . „ and fair, and, if you do not fuffer it to feed, 

The Characlers are j will endure three Years very well; but if ic 

It has a climbing Stalk j the Leaves grow feeds, it will lcldom continue good after. 

The 
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The great Garden Parfley is, at prefenc, 
little known to us in England , but in Holland 
it is very common in all their Markets: They 
bring thefe Roots in Bunches, as we do young 
Carrots, to Market, in Summer j and the 
Roots arc much of the fame Size : It is call'd 
Petrofelint Worth by the Dutch, who are very 
fond of it. 

It may be cultivated by fowing the Seeds 
in good Ground early in the Spring, and in 
April, when the Plants are up, cut them out 
with a Hoe, {as is practis’d for young Car¬ 
rots) to about four or five Inches lquare, and 
keep them conftantly clean from Weeds, and in 
July the Ropts will be fit to draw for Ufe, 
and may be boil’d and eaten as young Car¬ 
rots, and are very palatable and wholfome, 
efpectally for thofe who are troubled with the 
Gravel. 

The Macedonian Parjley is a Stranger in our 
Country, and not to be found except in 
curious Botanick Gardens : This Plant is pro¬ 
pagated by fowing the Seed, in the Spring of 
the Year, in an open we 11-expos’d Bed of treih 
Earth; and in the Summer, when the Planrs 
are come up, they lhould be tranfpknted, 
fome of them into Pors, fill’d with frelh light 
Earth, and others into a welMhclter'd dry 
Border, where they may remain until they 
Bower, which is not before the fecond, and 
fomerimes the third Year > but thofe that 
were planted in Pots, lhould be fhelter’d, 
during the Winter-feafon, under a Hot-bed 
Frame, giving them free open Air whenever 
the Weather is mild. Thefe Plants, in the 
Spring following, may be turn’d out of the 
Pots into the full Ground, that their Seeds may 
be the better maturated. 

The Anife is a very difficult Plant to make 
grow with us; for although we have frelh 
Seeds from Abroad,, which will often come up 
very well, yet if there happens but a little 
wet or cold Weather in the Summer-time, the 
Plants will rot off and die away. The belt 
Method, I believe, is to raife the Plants upon 
a moderate Hot-bed early in the Spring *, and 
when they are come up, prick them out again 
upon another Bed that hath a little Warmth, 
obferving to expofe them to the open Air by 
degrees, by which means they will have more 
Strength, and confequently be in lefs Danger 
of being hurt by bad Weather: But this Plant 
is not worth propagating for Ufe in England , 
fince we can have the Seeds much better, and 
at a cheaper Rate from Italy than they can be 
produc'd here. 

APOCYNUM ■, [’Ami** of dm and wit, 
of a Dog, becaufe the Antients believed this 
Plant would kill Dogs. The Egyptians call 
this Plant OJfar , whence comes the Name of 
the Fruit Bideffar , as though Bordes OJfar , 
which in the Arabick Tongue fignifies the Egg 
Ojfar.~\ Dogfbane. 

The Characters arc; 

The Leaves are produced oppoftte , by Pairs 
upon the Branches •, the Flower conftfis of one 
Leaf which is cut into feveral Segments> from 


its Flower Cup arifes the Point al, which is fix'd 
like a Nail in the hack pari of the Flower, and 
is afterwards chang'd into a Fruit , which is for 
the mojl part compos'd of two C ip Jules, or Pods , 
which open from the Bafe to the Top, inclofitig 
m iny Seeds, which have a long pappous down 
adhering to them ; To this may be added , that the 
whole Plant abounds with a milky Juice. 

There are feveral Sorts of this Plant culti¬ 
vated in the curious Gardens of Plants, fome 
of which are very beautiful, and deferve a 
Place in every good Garden : I fhall mention 
the different Species of this Plant, which are 
cultivated m the Englijh Gardens, and fhall 
leave the Reader to lelefl fuch of them as he 
fhall fancy to cultivate. 

1. Apocynum; eretfttm, htifullum , inca- 
nuir., Syriacum, forums parvis obfokte purpu- 
rafeentibus. Par . Bat. The upright broad-leav’d 
hoary Syrian Dogfbane, with purplifh colour’d 
Flowers. 

2. Apocynum; creClum, Canadenfe angufli- 
foliunl. Par, Bat. The upright narroW-leuv’d 
Canada Dogfbane. 

3. Ai'Ocynum ; ereClum , Canadenfe latifo- 
lium. Par. Bat. The broad-leav’d upright 
Canada Dogfbane. 

4. Apocynum Americamm, folds Andro- 
fsmi majoris, fore Lilli Conva Hum fiave-rubcn - 
tis. H. R. P. The American Dog-bane, with 
Tutfan Leaves, and red Flowers, like the Lily 
of the Valley. 

5. Apocynum *, erect urn, fluticofum, folio 
fubrotundo viridante. Par, Bat, The fhrubby 
upright Dogsbane, with roundifh green Leaves, 

6. Apocvnum ; erect:tm, Africanum , folio 
falicis angufio glabra, frutlu villofo. Par. Bat. 
The upright wiilow-leav’d African Dogsbane, 
with hairy Fruit. 

7. Apocynum •, Afrum, fcandens , folio ro¬ 
tunda , fubincano nummularis. Boerb, The 
African creeping Dogsbane, with Leaves like 
Many wort. 

8. Apocynum ; ere Hum folio oblongo , fort 
umbellate petalis coccineis refexis. Sloan, Cat . 
The upright Dogs*banc, with oblong Leaves, 
and Scarlet Flowers, call’d by fome Bafard 
Ipecacuana. 

9. Apocynum ; Canadenfe , angufifoltum 
fore Aurantii, Mor. Prsl. The narrow - 
leav’d Canada Apocynum , with Orange-colour’d 
Flowers. 

10. Apocvnum j Marylandieum , eredlum, 
folio jubrotundo, fore ruberrimo. The upright 
Maryland Dogsbane, with roundifh Leaves, 
and deep red Flowers. 

The firft of thefe Dogsbanes is a prodigious 
Creeper at the Root, and will in a fhort time 
overfpread a large Compafs of Ground, and 
mult never be planted too near other Plants or 
Flowers,- which Would be over-run by this 
Plant, and deftroy’d ; but it may have a 
Place in fome obfeure Part of the Garden, 
for it is extremely hardy, arid will thrive in 
almoft any Soil or Situation: It grows to be 
fix or feven Feet high, and produces large 
Umbels of Flowers, which have a ftrong fweet 
Smell, but are of a poifonous Nature, a« 
O are 
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ire all the true Apocymms , and therefore 
ihould not be planted in the way of Children, 
who may receive Damage by breaking any 
part of the Plant, and letting the milky Juice, 
with which they abound, run upon the tender 
Part of their Flelh, which will be apt tobliftcr 
it i thefe Flowers are fomedmes fucceeded by 
large oblong Pods, which contain a great 
Quantity of a foft cottony Subftance, that ad¬ 
heres to the Seeds, and are of Service to tranf- 
port them to a Diftance when ripe. This Plant 
dies to the Root in Winter, and rifes again the 
fucceeding Spring. 

The fecond, third, fourth, and tenth Sorts, 
are all of them very hardy, and may be planted 
in the open Ground, but mult have a dry Soil } 
thefe all of them produce large fine Flowers, 
and are propagated by parting their Roots in 
March after the cold Weather is part, for they 
feldom produce ripe Seeds with us. 

The fifth, fix til, feventh, and eighth Sorts, 
are tender, and mull be preferv’d in Pots, and 
hous’d in Winter. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts will grow very 
Shrubby, and fomedmes to the Heighth of eight 
or nine Feet, and do produce Bunches of 
Flowers, which in the fixth Sort are of a whitifh 
Green, and the filth of a worn-out purple 
Colour, but are of no great Beauty or Smell. 
Thefe are increas’d by planting Cuttings in 
any of the Summer Months, in Pots of light 
fandy Earth, plunging them' into a moderate 
Hot-bed, and {hading them from the great 
Heat of the Sun, giving them gentle Refrelh- 
ings of Water. Thefe muft have a good Green- 
houfe in Winter, and muft not have top much 
Water in that Seafon. 

The feventh Sort is a climbing Plant, and 
will twill: itfclf round a Stake, and grow to 
the Height of feven or eight Feet, and in 
Summer will produce from the Joints fmall 
Umbels of worn-out purple-colour'd Flowers, 
which are extremely fweet: This is propagated 
by laying down tne young Shoots, which do 
eafily take Root, or by parting the Roots of 
the old Plants. 

The eighth Sort is the molt tender of them 
all, and requires a moderate Stove to preferve 
it in Winter *, this produces extreme beautiful 
fcarlct Flowers, which often are fuqceeded by 
ripe Seeds: This Plant may be increas’d by: 
planting the Cuttings in June, in a moderate 
Hot-bed, but mult have little Water, and be 
fecured from the violent Heat of the Sun, and 
the Cold of the Nights; but the bell way to 
propagate tLnt, is by fowing the Seeds in a. 
Hot-bed in March ; and when the Plants are 
come up, prick them into fmall Pots, and plunge 
them into another Hot-bed to bring them for¬ 
ward j and in June you may begin to expofe 
titan to the open Air, at which time they will 
begin to flower ; but it will be advifable to 
preferve one or two of the ftrongeft in the Hot¬ 
bed, in order to procure good Seeds. 

The ninth Sort is tolerably hardy, and only-, 
requires to be fereen’d from the extreme Cold, 
in Winter} and I believe, if it were planted, 
into the full Ground, under a warm Wall, it 
would do very well, but as ,1 h-tyem* yet. 


tried it, fo I can’t affirm it wJJl do: This 
Plant produces beautiful Umbels of Orange- 
colour’d Flowers, which abide moft part of the 
Month of Augujly and deferve a Place in the 
moft curious Garden. This is propagated by 
parting the Roots in AParch^ or lowing the 
Seeds, which in a good Seafon do ripen toler¬ 
ably well with us. 

APPLE Tree, by the Latins call’d 
Mains. 

The CbaraSlcrs arc} 

The Fruit of this Tree is for the moft part 
hollowed about the Foot-ftalk i the Cells in which 
the Seeds are lodg'd, are feparaied by cartilaginous 
Partitions \ the Juice of the Fruit isfowerijh ; and 
the Tree is large and fpreading : To this may bt 
added, the Flowers conftft of five Leaves , which 
expand in Form of a Rofe. 

There area great Variety of thefe Fruits pro¬ 
pagated in England , either for the Kitchen, the 
Delert, or to make Cyder : I fhall mencioa 
the moft curious Sorts for each Purpofe, omit¬ 
ting the ordinary Kinds, as not worth naming, 
and lhall then proceed to their Culture and 
Management. 

A Lift of fuch Apples as are proper for a 
Fteferl , plac'd according to their Times of 
Ripening, 

White Juniting 
Margaret Apple 
Summer Pearmain 
Summer Queening 
Embroider'd Apple 
Golden Rcinelte 

La Calville a' Eft e blanche j or, Summer 
white Calville , 

La Calville d*Efti rouge » or Summer red 
Calville 
Silver Pippin, 

Aromatick Pippbt. 

La Reinelte grips 
La Haute-bante 
Royal Ruffetting 
Wheeler's Ruffelt 
Sharp's Raffett 

Le Fonouillet, or Pome d'anis\ or Spice 
Apple 

Golden Pippin 
Nonpareil 

VApi\ or, Hommed*Apt 

A Lift of fuch Apples as are preferr’^Hfcjt 
Kitchen Ufe, plac’d nearly according jo 
their Times of Ripening. 

Codling 

Summer, Maryfold 
Summer red Pearmain 
Holland Pippin, 

Kentijb Pippin 

Le Courpendu ou Pommt dg Bardin \ or. The 
Hanging- Body 
Loan’s Pearmain 
French Rtinette 
French Pippin 

Royal 
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* Royal Rufat 
Monfirous Reinette 
Winter Ptarmain 
Pomme Piolettt 
Spencer* s Pippin 
Stone Pippin. 

Oaken Pin 

A Lift of fuch Cyder Fruits as are in moft 
Efteem for that Purpofe. 

Devon/hire Royal Wilding 
Red Streak'd Apple 
The Wbitfour 
Herefordjhire Underleaf 
John Apple ; or Deux-Anne’s. 

The feveral Sorts of Apples are planted, either 
asStandards, in Orchards or Gardens,or Dwarfs, 
or in Efpaliers, and fometim.s againft Walls: 
Thofe that are deftgn’d for Standards, fhould 
be grafted on Crab-ftocks, which are much 
hardier, and of longer Duration than any 
other Sort of Apple i but thofe that are de- 
fign’d for Dwarfs, or Efpaliers, may be 
grafted, either on the Paradife-ftock, Codling, 
or any other Sort of Apple-ftock that doth 
not fhoot too freely. The Manner of Graft¬ 
ing will be defcrib'd under its proper Article ■, 
and the Manner of railing and managing the 
Stocks, will be explain’d in the Article of 
Pfurjeries, to which I refer the Reader, and 
proceed to the Manner of planting them out 
for good. 

If you intend to make a new Orchard, the 
Soil fhould be plough’d j if a Green-fward, at 
leaft twice before planting, that the Earth may 
be mellow’d, and imbibe the nitrous Particles 
of the Air, and that the Turf may be well 
rotted and mix’d with the Earth s but if it 
hath been plough’d Ground, one good Plough* 
ing will be fufficient. 

The bell Seafon for planting thefe Trees, if 
the Soil is dry, is in Qftober, as foon as the 
Leaves begin to decay > but in a wet Soil, it 
is bell to defer it till February. 

The Diftance thefe Trees ought to be 
planted, is at leaft forty feet fquare, that the 
Sun and Air may freely pafs to every Part of 
the Tree, to diffipate all crude and unhealthy 
Vapours, which are either exhal'd from the 
Earth, or produc’d from the Perfpiration of 
die Trees, and are many times the Cauft of 
Blights, or are, at leaft, abforb’d again by the 
Trees, when in a State of Refpiracion, and 
mult occafion the Fruit to- be crude and ill- 
ntfted|p^fci c h is too often attributed to the 
Soil, the only Caufe of it may be their 
being too" clofely planted. This Diftance, many 
People will, perhaps, think too much, but I 
dare fay, it would be ftill better, could they 
be allow’d eighty Feet Diftance Row from 
Row, and forty Feet in the Rows *, nor would' 
F advife the Planting of Cherries, or'any other 
Sort of Fruit-trees between them* till they are 
arriv’d to an Age of Maturity *, buc rather, 
that the Ground between them fhould be 
plbugh’d and till’d with Com, or any other 
Crop, as if it were intirely open » and 1 it hath 
been experienc’d by feveral People in Hereford - 


Jhire, and other Counties in England, that their 
Crops have been exceeding good, and their 
Trees much improv’d by the turning of the 
Soil, for want of which Culture, together 
With their clofe Handing, we find vaft Nuni- 
bers of Orchards that have fcarccly a healthy 
Tree in them, the greateft Part of them being 
either canker’d, or cover’d over with Mofs j 
and how can we iuppofe to eat kindly FruiE 
from diftemper’d Trees i We may with as 
much Ju fried, affirm, that a diftemper’d Woman 
will give healthy Milk, which I believe no one 
will dare to, rho* there is equally the fame 
Probability in both. 

And fince I am upon this Article of clofa 
Planting, fuffer me to make a little Digref* 
fioti, not altogether foreign to our pretent Pur¬ 
pofe ; which is to take Notice of a prevailing 
Error, in planting of Fruit-Gardens, JikeWil- 
dcrnefs-Trees or 1- lowering-Shrubs, clofe toge¬ 
ther, and mixing the diherent Sorts of Fruits 
in each Divifion, in fuch a manner, that no 
two Trees of the fame kind fhall Hand near 
each other, fuppofing each Tree to draw dif¬ 
ferent Particles from the Ground for their 
Nourifliment, and fullering them to grow, as 
they are naturally dilpos’d, without ever 
pruning them, hereby hoping to have great 
Quantities of Fruit, with very little Trouble 
after the firft planting. 

Now granting this lalt Suppoficion to be true, 
(though 1 am fully convinc'd of the contrary) 
yet how abfurd is it to think, that what little 
Fruit may be produc’d in this Way, can be 
equally fo good or wholfome, as thofe which 
are the Produft of healthy Trees, and have 
the Advantages of a free Air, and the Benefit 
of the kindly Sun, to correct and diffipate the 
Crudities of the Earth round the Roots, as alfo 
thofe moift Vapours which are almoft continu¬ 
ally perfpiring from the Trunks, Branches, and 
Leaves of thefe Trees, which for want of the 
Air’s free Admittance, are conftantly hovering 
about the Trees in thefe Plantations} and m 
cold Weather, or the Night-time, when the 
Trees are in a State of Refpiration, thefe rancid 
Vapours are imbib’d through the Pores of the- 
Leaves, and mix’d with the Juices, and are 
protruded through the Vefiels, and enter the 
Fruits, whereby they muft-be render’d ill- 
tafted and unwholfome. 

But as this Practice was* introduc’d by 
fome Perfons who were intirely ignorant of 
what they undertook, and fet out upon wrong 
Principles of Philofophy, fo, I hope, the 
Gentlemen to whom this Method may be 
propos’d, will be fo kind to them ft Ives, as to 
wait a little and fee the Effect of thofe Planta¬ 
tions already made, before they fet on Foot fo 
wild a Project. 

Indeed, 1 am aware how many Enemies I 
Hull raife by retrenching the great Demand 
for Fruit-trees, which muft of Ncceflity be 
made in the feveral Nurferics in England, if 
this Practice be continu’d i but a 3 I fhall, 
through the whole Book, deliver my Senti¬ 
ments freely, on every Article here treated 
oft aiming at nothing more than the Infor¬ 
mation* of my Readers, lo I hope there will be 
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found none of my Prdfeffion of fuch mercenary 
Tempers, as to condemn me for telling Truth, 
tho’ it may not always exactly agree with their 
prefent Interefts v but enough of this at prelent, 
let us now return to our Planting. 

When the Seafon for Planting is come, as 
was before diretted, we muft make Choice of 
good thriving Trees, of about three Years 
grafting, but by no means chufe old Trees, 
as is the Prattice of feme, thinking thereby to 
fave Time} whereas a young thriving Tree, 
will in three or four Years after Planting, over* 
take one of thefe old ones, and make far better 
Trees in a few Years than they ever will do: 
Nor (hould you take Trees from a rich Soil, 
to plant into a poor one ; or from a wet Soil, 
for a dry one, but endeavour, if poflible, to 
have your Trees from a Soil as near in Qua* 
lity to your own as poflible, or rather from one 
that is not quite fo good as yours. 

In preparing thefe Trees for planting, cut oft 
all broken or bruifed Roots, or fuai as crofs 
and gall each other •, as alfo all fmall Fibres, 
which rareiy furvive a Remove* (unlefs the 
Trees are planted immediately after taking 
up, before the Wind has dry’d them) and are 
very fubjeft to mould and rot, and are often 
prejudicial to the new Roots, by obftrutting 
their Progrcfs, and many times deftroy them 
foon after they are produc'd, by the fpreading 
of the Mouldinefs which they had taken quite 
round the older Roots: You muft alfo at the 
fame time, take off fome of the mod luxuriant 
Branches, and fhorten others, fo as to reduce 
the Head to a handfome Figure, and moderate 
Size, but by no means cut and lop the Head 
in fuch an unmerciful manner as fome do, for 
a moderate Proportion of Head is abfolutely 
necefiiry to furnifti Nouriftiment to the Roots, 
until new ones are produc’d to fiipply the 
Heads, and the making large Wounds at both 
Parts of the Tree at the fame time, muft be 
very hurtful. Your Trees being thus pre¬ 
par’d, make a Hole with a Spade where each 
Tree is to ftand, about two Feet deep, more 
or lefs, according to the Size of their Roots ; 
and fo likewife in Width, according to the 
fame Proportion, making it level in the Bot¬ 
tom, and breaking all hard Clods; then place 
the T ree in the Center of the Hole, as upright 
as poflible ; and while one Perfon keeps the 
Tree in its right Pofition, another fhould, 
with a Spade, break the Earth, and lay it in 
between the Roots, fbaking the Tree, the 
better to let the Earth fall between every 
Root, that there may be no Cavity left: Then 
with your Feet, gently prefs the Earth down 
to faften and fettle the Tree t a nd if the 
Weather prove dry, it will not be amifs to 
give each Tree a good Wstcring, which will 
fix the Earth to them, and greatly forward 
their Produttion of new Roots: You fhould 
alfo, if the Heads of the Trees are large, fix a 
Stake to each Tree, to prevent their being 
fliaken wirh the Winds, which would difturb 
and greatly injure the new Roots: And if the 
Seafon after planting fhould prove very dry, 
you muft repeat your Waterings, but do nqt 
over-water them, which is a Fault many People 


are guilty of; for too much Wet rots all the* 
new Roots, which are very tender for the firft 
and fecond Years, and very fubjettto Damages 
during that Time ; but if you can conve¬ 
niently procure a Quantity of Green-fward, 
par’d from a. Common, &?r. and lay a little of 
it round the Foot of each Tree, foas to cover 
the Surface about three Feet round the Stem, 
with, the Grafs downwards; this willpreferve 
the Ground from drying too faft, and render 
one Watering of more Service than three or 
four would otherwife be. The next Winter* 
after planting, this Turf will be rotted, you 
fhould therefore, early in Eebruary^ when the 
great Frofts arc over, gently dig up the 
Ground about each Tree, burying this rotten 
Turf in the Bottom, which will keep the 
Ground ioofc, and greatly promote the Growth 
of the Trees. An Orchard or Garden thus 
planted, and manag’d, will afford the Owner 
no fmajl Pleafure, by the Advance the Trees 
will make, and mult as greatly redound to his. 
Profit. 

I ftiall now proceed to give Directions for 
planting Dwarfs, either for Standards or Elpa- 
liers ; tho’ I muft own, -Dwarf Standard-trees 
are what I fliould never advife any Perfon to 
plant, for their Heads do, in time, grow fo 
large, that there is no getting near their Stems, 
fb that the Ground between them is wholly 
ufelefs for any Purpofe ; nor can the Sun reach 
to warm the Ground and diflip.tte crude Va¬ 
pours, fo that the Fruit can never be fo well- 
rafted as thofe produc’d from Efpaliers, which 
enjoy all the Advantages of Sun and free Air ; 
but if you are determin’d to have Dwarf-trees, 
you muft allow them a large Diftance from 
each other *, twenty-four Feet fquare is the 
leaft they fliould be planted ; and when the 
Trees begin to make Shoots, they muft be 
faften’d down to Stakes, drove into the Ground 
all round the Tree, as horizontally as poflible, 
for if you differ the Branches at firft to grow 
upright, you can never after reduce them to 
a proper Figure, without either quite cutting 
down the Branches, or plafhing and mangling 
them fo much as often to canker and decay the 
Tree. .In pruning thefe Trees, great Care 
fliould be taken to keep their middle Part as 
free from Wood as poflible, and not fuffer 
their Branches to crofs each other: The farther 
Particulars I fhall refer to the pruning of Efpa- 
lursy which will alfo agree for Dwarfs, except¬ 
ing what I have already mention’d. 

Efpaliers are commonly planted to furround 
the Quarters of a Kitchen-Garden, in which 
Place they have a very good Effect, if rightly 
planted and manag’d, rendring it not in the 
leaft inferior to the fineft Parterre , or moft 
finifh’d Pleafure Garden : For what can be 
more agreeable than to walk between regular 
Hedges of Fruit-trees, which early in the 
Spring are cover’d with beautiful Flowers, and 
in Summer and Autumn, are charg’d with noble 
Fruits of different Kinds ; and the Kitchen 
Stuff in the Quarters are entirely hid from 
Sight, and alfo fereen’d from the Injuries of 
Weather ? 
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In the Diftribution of the Quarters, I would 
advife that they are not too fmall, which ren¬ 
ders them unfit for many forts of Kitchen Stuff, 
and alfo occafions your Efpaliers to be too near 
each other, which Ihould always be avoided: 
The Extent of thefe Quarters ought to be in 
proportion to the Bigneis of the Garden ; in 
a large Ground they may be two hundred and 
fifty Feet iquare, or three hundred Feet long, 
and one hundred Feet broad, according to the 
Figure of the Garden ; and in fmall Gardens 
one hundred feet fquare is as much as can be 
allowed, and the Walks between the Efpajiers 
fliould alfo be in breadth according to the fame 
Proportion. When your Ground is prepar'd 
for Planting, you Ihould endeavour to make 
Choice of Trees which ftioot nearly alike, to 
plant in each Efpalier, by which means you 
may the better proportion their Di fiances, in 
order to have the Efpaliers of an equal Height, 
and not to intermix weak-fooocing Trees 
amongft the moft luxuriant, which would oc- 
cafion a very unfight! y Hedge. 

The Diftance thefe Trees ihould be planted, 
if on Crab or Free Stocks, ihould be, for 
large (hooting Trees, twenty Feet, and for the 
weaker, fixteen; but if they arc on Paradife 
Stocks, ten or twelve Feet will be fufficient: 
The manner of preparing and planting thefe 
Trees being the fame with thofe before-men¬ 
tion'd, I flull not repeat it, but refer the Reader 
thereto; but only (ball obferve here, that it 
will be proper to head thefe Trees to about 
four Eyes above the Graft, and never tochufe 
Trees more than two years old from the Time 
iff Grafting, for older Trees are not fo fubjeit 
to break out when headed, their Bark being 
for the moft part hard, and the Wounds given 
to old Trees arc not fo foon healed as in 
young ones. 

The Summer following, you muft provide 
a Parcel of fmall Stakes, of about three Feet 
long, to drive into the Ground on each Side 
of your Trees; four to each Tree will be fuf¬ 
ficient » to thefe Stakes you muft fallen the 
new Shoots, as they are produced, as horizon¬ 
tally as poflible, and not fuffer them to grow 
upright, as is the too common Praftice of 
many * for the Branches being thus train’d in 
Summer, will want no Force or Violence to be 
ufed in Winter, to bring them to their proper 
Places, nor will their Shoots be fo grofs and 
ftubborn. 

If the Trees have taken kindly, it is very 
probable that all the four Eyes have produced 
Shoots i if fo, at Michaelmas (which I would 
fix for the Time of Pruning) cut the two upper- 
moft Shoots to four Eyes each, in order to 
furnifh your Tree with Branches, but the two 
undermoft may be left fix or eight Joints in 
Length, in proportion to their Strength } but 
let me lay it down for a Rule, never to ihorten 
any Shoots in Summer, unlefs it be to furnilh 
Branches to fill up a Vacancy in the Efpalier, 
and this Ihould never be done after May•, for 
Shoots which are produced after Midfummer, 
are never duly ripened and prepared, io can 
never be proper, either for the Production of 
Wood or Fruit. 


But if your Trees have made but three 
Shoots the firft Summer, then at Michaelmas 
ihorten the uppermoft to three Eyes, leaving 
it upright in the Middle of the Tree, and 
Ihorten the two Side-Branches to five or fix 
Eyes, in proportion to their Strength, train¬ 
ing them as horizontally as poflible ■, and if 
they ihould have produced but two Shoots thd 
firft Year, then it would be advifable to ihorten 
both of thefe to four Eyes each, for Rcafons 
before given. 

The fecond Year you muft obferve to train 
in all new Shoots horizontally, as in the firft, 
and to difplace all fore-right Shoots, which 
will not come handfomely into the Eipalier, as 
fail as they are produced, that they may not 
exhauft the Nourifliment of the Tree : At 
Michaelmas ihorten the Shoots in the middle 
Parts of the Tree, or where Brandies are wanted 
to fill up Vacancies but for ever after be cau¬ 
tious of unmerciful lopping or ihortning of 
Branches, for the more you cut, the more they 
flioot, and there is no Way fo fure in the 
Management of all Fruits, as to leave their 
Branches at full length, where the Tree is fully 
fupply’d with Wood, training them as hori¬ 
zontally as may be, which will prevent their 
luxuriant (hooting ; befidcs, in many Sorts of 
Fruits, the Bloflom-buds are firft produced at 
the Extremity of the lait Year's Shoots, fo that 
if they are cut off, you dellroy the greateil Parc 
of your Crop. 

Thefe few Rules, with diligent Obfervation, 
will be fufficient for the well-regulating and 
managing your Efpaliers, fo as to reap both 
Frofic and Pleafure. 

APPLES OF LOVE ; vide Lycoperficon 
& Solanum. 

MAD APPLES ; vide Melongena. 

APRICOCK or ABRICOT ; or, in Latin, 
Mains Armeniaca. 

We have in the Englijh Gardens about eight 
Sorts of this Fruit cultivated i which are, 

1. The Mafculine Apricock. 

2. The Orange Apricock. 

3. The Algier Apricock. 

4. The Roman Apricock. 

5. The Turkey Apricock. 

6. The Transparent Apricock. % 

7- The Breda Apricock. 

8. The Bruxelles Apricock. 

Thefe Fruits are all propagated by budding 
them on Plumb-ftocks, and will readily take 
upon almoft any fort of Plumb, provided the 
Stock be free and thriving (except the Bruxelles 
kind, which is ufally budded on a fort of Stock 
commonly call'd the St. Julian, which better 
fuits this Tree, as being generally planted for 
Standards, than any other fort of Plumb will 
do): The manner of railing the Stocks, and 
budding thefe Trees, Jhall be treated of under 
their particular Articles, to which I refer the 
Reader, and (hall proceed to their Planting 
and Management. 

Thefe Trees are all (except the two laft 
forts) planted againft Walls, and Ihould have 
P an 
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an Eaft or fVejt Afpeft, for if they are planted 
full South, the great Heat caufes them to be 
mealy before they are well eatable. 

The Borders under thefc Walls fhould be 
four Feet wide, at leaft, and if it were more, 
the better but I would never advife the make- 
ing of them fc deep as is the general Cuftom, 
for if the Earth be two Feet thick it is 
enough. 

If your Ground is a wet, cold Loam or 
Clay, you fhould raife your Borders as much 
above the Level of the Surface as it will admit, 
laying fome Stones or Rubbiih in the Bottom, 
to prevent the Roots from running down¬ 
ward *, but if you plant upon a Chalk or 
Gravel, you muft remove it to a confiderable 
Width, to make Room for a good Soil to be 
put in i but you need not go above two Feet 
deep at moft. 

The Soil, I would in general advife to be 
•ufed for thefe and all other forts of Fruit- 
Trees, is frelh untry’d Earth from a Pafture 
Ground, taken about ten Inches deep, with 
the Turf, and laid to rot and mellow at leaft 
twelve Months before it is ufed ; and this muft 
be kept often turn’d tofweetcn and imbibe the 
nitrous Particles of the Air. 

Your Borders being thus prepared, make 
Choice of fucl^Trees as are but of one Year’s 
Growth from budding, and, if your Soil is dry, 
or of a middling Temper, you fhould prefer 
OBober as the beft Seafon for Planting, efpe- 
cially having at that Time a greater Choice of 
Trees from the Nurferies, before they have 
been pick’d and drawn Over by other People. 
The manner of preparing thefe Trees for Plant¬ 
ing, being the fame in common with ocher 
Fruit-Trees, I fhall refer the Reader to the 
Article of Apple-Trees, where he’ll find it largely 
treated of: But do not cut off any Parc of the 
Head at that Time, unlefs there are any ftrong 
fore-right Shoots, which will not come to the 
Wall, and may be taken quite away. 

. Your Trees being thus prepared, you muft 
mark out the Diftances they are to ftand, 
which in a good ftrong Soil, or againft a low 
Wall, fhould be eighteen Feet or more i but in 
a moderate one fixreen Feet is a good reafonable 
Di fiance ; then make a Hole where each Tree 
is to ftand, and place its Stem about four Inches 
from the Wall, inclining the Head thereto; 
and after having fix’d- the Tree in the Ground, 
nail the Branches to the Wall, to prevent their 
ihaking, and cover the Surface of the Ground 
found the Root with rotten Dung to keep 
out the Froft •, in this State let it remain till 
February, when, if the Weather is good, you 
muft un-nail the Branches of your Trees, fo as 
not to diflurb their Roots, and being provided 
with a fharp Knife, put your Foot clofc to the 
Stem of the Tree; and having plac’d your 
Left-hand to the Bottom of the Tree, to pre¬ 
vent its being difturb’d, with your Right-hand 
cut off die Head of the Tree, to about four or 
five Eyes above the Bud, fo that the Hoping 
Side may be toward the Wall. 

In the Spring, if the Weather proves dry, 
you muft now and then give your Trees a 
gentle Refrefhing wjth Water j in the doing of 


which, if you obferve to water them, with a 
Rofe to the Watering Pot, all over their Heads, 
it will greatly help them, and alfo lay feme 
Turf, in the Manner directed for Apples, or 
feme other Mulfh, round the Roots, to prevent 
their drying during the Summer Seafon: As 
new Branches are produc’d, obferve to nail 
them to the Wall in an horizontal Pofition •» 
and fuch Shoots as are produc’d fore-right, 
muft be intirely difplac’d. This muft be re¬ 
peated as often as is nccefiary to prevent their 
hanging from the Wall, but by no means flop 
any of the Shoots in Summer. 

At Michaelmas, when the Trees have done 
growing, you muft un-nail their Branches, and 
Jhorten them in proportion to their Strength a 
vigorous Branch may be left eight or nine Inches 
long, but a weak one fhould not be left above 
five or fix. I fuppofe many People will wonder 
at this Direction, efpccially having allow’d fuch 
a Diftance between the Trees, as believing by 
this Management the Wall will never be fill’d % 
but my Rea fen for it is, that I would have no 
Part of the Wall left unfurnifh’d with bearing 
Wood, which muft confequently be the Cafe 
if the Branches are left to a great Length at 
firft •, for it feldom happens, that more Buds 
than two or three fhooc for Branches, and 
thefe arc for the moft part fuch as are at the 
extreme Part of the laft Year's Wood i fo that 
all the lower Part of the Shoots become naked, 
nor will they ever after produce Shootsand 
this is the Reafon we fee fo many Trees which 
have their bearing Wood fituated only in the 
extreme Part of the Tree. 

When you have fhorten’d the Shoots, be¬ 
fore to nail them as horizontally as poflible ; 
for upon this it is, that the future Good of the 
Tree chiefly depends. 

The fecund Summer obferve, as in the firft, 
to difphce all fore-right Shoots, as they are 
produc’d, nailing in the other clofe to the 
Wall horizontally, fo that the Middle of the 
Tree may be kept open 5 and never fhorten 
any of the Shoots in Summer, unlefs to furnifh 
Branches to fill vacant Places on the Wall, and 
never do this later than April, for Reafons 
before given in the Article of Apples. Ac 
Michaelmas fhorten thefe Shoots, as was di¬ 
rected for the firft Year, the ftrong ones may 
be left nine or ten Inches, and the weak ones 
fix or feven at moft. 

The following Year’s Management will be 
nearly the fame with thefe •, but only obferve, 
that Apricocks produce their Bloffom Buds, 
not only upon the laft Year’s Wood, but alfo 
upon Curfons or Spurs, which are produc’d 
from the two Year’s Wood; great Care fhould 
therefore be had in the Summer Management, 
not to hurt or difplace thefe: Obferve alfo, to 
fhorten your Branches, at the Winter pruning, 
fo as to furnilh frefh Wood in every Part of 
the Tree, and be fore to cut out intirely all 
luxuriant Branches, or difplace them as foon 
as they are produced, which would exhauft 
the Nourifhment from the bearing Branches, 
which, in my Opinion, can*t be too ftrong, 
provided they are kindly ) for the moic 
vigorous your Tree is, the more likely it is to 
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refill the Injuries of the Weather: And I 
have often feen Trees brought to fo weak a 
Condition, as to be able only faintly to blow 
their Bloffoms, and then mod, or all of the 
bearing Branches have died } which has given 
Occafion to the Owner to imagine it was the 
Effed of a Blight, when in reality, it was 
only for want of right Management. And I 
am fully perfuaded, half the Blights we hear 
complain’d of, proceed from nothing elfe but 
this. 

Thcfe few Rules, well executed, together 
with a little Obfervacion and Care, will be 
fufficient j and to pretend to preferibe particu¬ 
lar Directions for all the different Accidents, 
or manner of treating Fruits, would be impof- 
fible ; but I believe the Reader will find what 
has been faid, if duly attended to, will anfwer 
hisDefign; for, without diligent Obfervation, 
jhere can be fo fuch thing as a fkilful Manager, 
let him have never fo many or good Inftruc- 
tions laid down to him. 

The Bruxelles and Breda Apricocks, being 
for the moll part planted for Standards, will 
require very little Pruning or Management, 
only obferve to take out all dead Wood, or 
fuch Branches as crofs each other ; this mull be 
done early in Autumn, or in the Spring, after 
the cold Weather is pall, that the Part may 
not canker where the Incifion is made. 

The Bruxelles is by far the molt delicious 
Fruit of all the Apricocks , and is greatly mended 
by growing on a Standard i It is ripe about the 
Beginning of Augufl, and is of a middling 
Size. 

APRIL. 

Work to be done in tbe Kitchen and Fruit-Garden. 

This Month commonly produces very un¬ 
fettled Weather» fometimes the Weather is 
warm and kindly, with frequent, but gentle 
Showers of Rain *, at other times, the Nights 
are frofty, with a continued dry Eafterly Wind, 
which is very hurtful to the Fruit and Kitchen 
Garden. 

In the Beginning of this Month, make 
Ridges tor Melons and Cucumbers , for Bell or 
Hand-Glades, which Work may be continued 
to the End of the Month, where large Quan¬ 
tities are required. 

Sow Thyme, Summer Savory, Purflain, and 
other Sorts of tender Seeds, which would not 
bear the open Ground earlier in the Year. 

Plant Kidney Beans in a warm Place, and a 
dry Soil; and continue hoeing your Crops of 
Radijhes, Carrots, Onions, Par/nips , &c. leaving 
them at proper Diftances, ftirringall the Ground 
round them, and cutting up all Weeds lightly: 
This Work mull be done only in dry Weather, 
and will be of great Service to your Crops, as 
alfo to preferve your Ground froiri Weeds the 
fucceeding Months. 

If rhe Weather is moift, plant Slips or Cut¬ 
tings of Sage, Rofemary, Savory, or any other 
Sorts of fweet Herbs, which may alfo be de- 
ferr*d tjll next Month, if the Weather is dry, 
or other Bufinefs prevent you. 

Plant Garden Beans, for a tatter Crop, and 


continue fowing your Crops of large Peafe, to 
fucceed thole lowed in the laft Month; and 
fow Celery in a Iliad y Border. 

You may alfo continue to plant Artichokes, 
and the latter Crop of Cauliflowers , upon a 
moift Soil; but upon a dry one, it was better 
if perform’d the lalt Month. 

Young Salleting mull now be Town every 
Week at lead, for in a few Days it will be too 
large for ufe; and continue to fow Lettuce of 
all Kinds for late Cabbaging i and fow Cardoons 
for Blanching in Autumn . 

After a Shower of Rain, draw the Earth 
up to the Stems of Cauliflowers, Cabbages, and 
Artichokes, which were planted the lafl Month » 
but obferve not to let any of the Earth fail 
into the Heart of the Plants: Be careful alfo 
to deftroy Snails, and other Vermin, which 
are invited abroad by kindly Showers at this 
Seafon. 

If the Nights prove cold, you mull be 
very careful to cover the Glades over your 
early Melons and Cucumbers, for the young 
Fruit is very fubjed to drop off where the 
Beds are grown cool, or proper Coverings are 
wanting. 

In the Beginning of this Month, you may 
graft fome late Fruits, and the variegated 
Hollies may now be grafted upon Stocks of the 
plain Sort. 

Look carefully to your young Fruit-Trees, 
and if the Weather prove very dry, water 
them gently all over, cfpecially if you find the 
Leaves inclinable to curl up : This may be alfo 
done to grown Trees, many times to great 
Advantage,, but never do it when the Sun 
fhines hot, nor too late in the Evening, left the 
Night fhould prove cold or frofty, which would 
endanger your Crop of Fruit. 

Toward the latter End of this Month, you 
may begin to go over your Walls and Efpalicrs 
of Fruit-trees, training in the young Shoots, 
and difplacing all fore-right or luxuriant ones, 
as they are produc’d ; you may now alfo thin 
your early Apricocks \ thofe you leave on will 
be greatly forwarded thereby. 

Plant Cuttings of Vines in the Places where 
they are to remain, or in Nurfery-beds for 
Removing r The Manner how it is to be per¬ 
form’d is exhibited in the Article of Vines : 
You may alfo look over old Vines, and rub off 
all fmall and ill-plac’d Shoots, which how be¬ 
gin to appear. 

In the middle of this Month, if the Weather 
is good, begin to uncover luch Fig-trees 33 
were fereen'd with Reeds, &c. from the lall 
Winter’s Cold ; but this muft be done gradu¬ 
ally, and not expofe the tender Fruit hidden]y 
to the Cold. 

Work to be done in tbe Flower-Garden and 
Green-Houfe. 

Clean the Borders, in the Pleafure-Garden, 
of Weeds *, after which, fow fuch Annuals as 
will grow in the common Ground, without a 
Hot-bed, as Candy-tuft, Venus Looking-glafs, 
Cyanus , or Bottles of divers Colours, Mufcipula 
or Catch-fly , Dwarf Lychnis, Sweet Peafe , 
Venut Nawl-wort , Convolvulus minor, Flos 
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Adonis, Lavatera, or Spanijb Mallow, Car- 
tbarnus or Baflard Saffron, fome Hteraciums 
or Hawk-weeds, with feveral other hardy annual 
Seeds, which will not bear tranfplanting. 

In this Month fow in your Flower Nur- 
frry, to be cranfplanted at Michaelmas into 
your Borders in the Pleafure-Garden, the 
Following Things: 

Columbines of divers Kinds, Canterbury Bells, 
Stock GiUy-Jlowers, Wall-flowers of divers Kinds, 
French Honey-fisckles, Holly-hocks, Pinks and Car¬ 
nations, with many other hardy biennial Plants. 
You may, in the Beginning of this Month, 
Fow fome of the hardy Sorts of Annuals upon 
a little warm Dung, to forward their coming 
aip ; as Africans, French Mangolds, Indian 
Finks, Convolvulus major of feveral Kinds; 

. Indian Crfs , both Sorts; Balfamines, Marvel 
of Peru, Sweet Sultan, with fome others, 
which may be rais'd without the Help of Glaf- 
fes, and will make ftronger and hardier Plants, 
but will be fomewhat later, which is no Dif¬ 
ad vantage, in that they will fupply the Decay 
of other Flowers, for which they are chiefly 
planted; Their Seafon is in Autumn, when 
other Flowers are paft. 

You mult alfo make freih Hot-beds, for 
tranfplanting fuch tender, annual, and other 
exotlck Plants, as were fown the laft Month, 
in order to bring them forward. 

Tranfplant all Sorts of Ever-greens: This is 
the belt Seafon for that Work, but do it 
.in moift or cloudy Weather ; and if the 
Ground is dry, you fhould open a large Hole 
where each Tree is to Hand, pouring therein a 
great Quantity of Water, lb as to render the 
Earth pappy, or like Mud j then place your 
Tree therein, and after you have fill’d in the 
Earth, make a hollow Bafon round each Tree 
to hold Water, and cover the Surface of 
the Ground with rotten Dung round each 
Tree, and repeat your Waterings twice a 
Week, if the Weather fhould prove dry. 

Your fine Auricula *s now begin to lhew 
their beautiful Flowers; you fliould therefore 
remove the Pots under fome Cover, to pre- 
ferve them from the Heat of the Sun and 
Rain, but let them have as much open free Air 
as pofiible: This Method will preferve their 
Flowers in full Perfection for a long time. 

The fine Beds of Anemonies, ‘Tulips, and 
Ranunculus's, fhould alfo be cover'd with Mats 
or Cloths, from the Sun and Rain; both of 
which, if they are expos’d to, will foon im¬ 
pair the Beauty of their Flowers. 

Plant Tuberofes in Pots of good Earth, and 
plunge them into a Hot-bed to promote their 
Shooting. 

Screen your Tubs of leedling Auricula's and 
Polyanthus's from the Heat of the Sun, which 
would otherwife deftroy them all in one Day. 

Set Sticks to your Carnations, and fuch 
other Plants as require to be fupported, tying 
their Stems with Bafs, or fome other fotc 
Thread thereto. 

Cut Pbyllyrea's, Alaturnus's, or other rude 
Ever-greens, clofe to the main Stems, in order 
to renew their Figures. 

Walh and dean thfr Heads and Stems of 


your Orange, and other exotick Trees, from 
the Dull and Naftinefs they may have gotten 
during their Confinement in the Green -houfe, 
and Itir up the Earth on the Surface of the 
Pots, and add a little rotten Cow-dung thereto, 
which will greatly Jielp your Trees. 

The Weather being fair, you muft now 
begin to open the Windows of your Green- 
houfe moft Parc of the Day, but do not fufler 
them to remain open in the Night. 

The Bark-beds in the Stoves muft be now 
renew d, the Heat of the old Bark being al- 
moft worn out. 

This being the Time when the Anana's pro- 
duce their Flowers, great Care muft be taken 
to preferve a kindly Warmth in the Bed both 
Day and Night, but be fure not to fcorch 
them with too great Heat, which is equally 
hurtful to them, efpecially at this Seafon. 

You may now graft Oranges, Jafmines, and 
other tender Plants, by Approach ; but fuch 
as will take Buds are better that Way, for 
Trees inarch d leldom unite fb well, and rarely 
grow to any Subftance. 

Products of the Month of April, in the 
Kitchen-Garden. 

All Sorts of young Plants for Sail ads are now 
in Prime; and towards the latter End of the 
Month, the Lettuce which flood through the 
Winter, will Cabbage, and be fit for Ufe: 
Upon the Hoc-bed, we have Cucumbers 5 and 
in the natural Ground, we have Radifhes, 
Spinage, Afparagus, Sprouts of Brocoli, Cab¬ 
bages and Savoys, Colworts, fome Parfnips 
and Carrots , if preferv’d in Sand in a cool 
Place, for fuch as remain’d in the Ground are 
now fprouted $ young Carrots that were fown 
in July, and have endur’d the Winter, are 
now in Prime. 

Flowers in Blow,\ in the Month of April. 

Anemonies , Ranunculus's. Polyanthus's, Au¬ 
ricula's, Crown-Imperials, Hepatica's, Hya¬ 
cinths, Narciffus's, Jonquils, Tulips, Violets, 
Adonis Hellebori Radice , Mufcaria , Dwarf 
Iris, Wall-flowers, Slock-Gillifiowers, Great 
Snow-drop, Spring Cyclamens, Spring Colcbicum, 
PulfatUla, Bulbous Fumitory, Double Ladies- 
Smocks, Starry Hyacinths, Dens Cams, Double 
Daifies, FritiUaria's, Gentianella, Double Cal- 
tba Paluflris , large Green-flower’d Ornitho- 
galum , Perfian Lily, Double Saxafrage, Venetian 
Vetch, with many others of lefs Note. 

Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 

Lilac, with White, Purple, and Blue 
Flowers *, Perfian Lilac, with Privet Leaves* 
ditto with cut Leaves; Laburnum*s Bird- 
Cberry, two Sorts ; Arbor Judee, double 
blolfom Cherries, fingle and double Dwarf- 
Almonds, Hypericum Frutex , Honey-fucklts, 
Cherry-plumb , Cock's-Jpur Haw-thorn , with fome 
others. 

In the Green-houfe and Stove, are now blowing, 

Geraniums, two or three Kinds j Rex-hzv'd 
Jafmine, Tree Candy-tuft, Aloe and Onion- 
leav’d African Afphodels, Tree Scabious, Ciflus's, 
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Anemonofptrmus , two or three Sorts •, Besides, 
uver.il Sorts j Aloes, fevcral Sorts *, Coror.il!a, 
with filver Leaves > Cytiffus j Aleppo Cycla¬ 
mens ; Hennsnma, two Sorts j Colutea ALlhxo- 
pica, &C. 

AQUIFOLIUM fin AGlUFOLIUM ; 
[of 'Axis, a Prickle, and folium, bat. a Leaf ; 
fo call’d, becaufe the Leaves are arm’d with 
many Prickles.]- The Holly Tree. 

The Characters arc ; 

’The Leaves are fet about the Edges with long 
(harp fiiff Prickles ■, the Berries are fmall , 
round, and for the moft Part of a red Colour, 
containing four Triangular Jlriated Seeds in 
each. 

The Species are ; 

i. Aquifolium; baccis rubric. H.L. The 
Common Holly, with red Berries. 

z. Aquifolium j baccis luteis. H. b. 
Yellow Berried Holly. 

3. Aquifolium; baccis albis. White Ber¬ 
ried Holly. 

4. Aquifolium ; foliis ex luteo variegatis. 
PP. R. Par. Aquifolium aureum. Munt. H. 
163. Yellow blotch’d Holly. 

5. Aquifolium foliis ex alio variegatis. 
H. b. White blotch’d Holly. 

6. Aquifolium ; echinatd fold Superficie. 
Corn. 180. Hedge-Hog Holly. 

7. Aquifolium ; ecbinatd fold Superficie i 
foliis ex luteo variegatis. Yellow Blotch’d 
Hedge-Hog Holly. 

8. Aquifolium ; echinatd fold Superficie ; 
limbis aureis. Gold - Edged Hedge - Flog 
Holly. 

9. Aquifolium echinatd fold Superficie ; 
limits argent eis. Silver-Edged Hedge-Hog 
Holly. 

10. Aquifolium ; folds longioribus, limits 
(3 fpinis ex unico tantum latere per totum argenieo 
piSlis. Pluk. Aim. 38. Broderick/s Holly; 
vulgo. 

ir. Aquifolium ; folds fubrotundis ; lint- 
bis fc? fpinis, utrinque argentatis ; Aquifolium 
elegans. D. DoS!. Eales, Pluk. Aim, 3 
Eales’s Holly ; vulgo. 

12. Aquifolium ; folds oblongis lucidis ; 
fpinis £j? limits argent eis. Sir T komas Fr a nk- 
lin’s Holly ; vulgo. 

13. Aquifolium ; foliis oblongis, fpinis 
, (A limbis argenteis. Hertford fhire White 

Holly. 

14. Aquifolium *, foliis fubrotundis, lim¬ 
its argenteis ; fpinulis (3 marginalibus purpu- 
rafeertttbus. Bridgman’s Holly ; vulgo. 

1 5 . Aquifolium ; foliis oblongis, fpinis (3 
limbis fiavefeentibus. Loncstaff’s beft Hol¬ 
ly ; vulgd. 

16. Aquifolium ; foliis oblongis lucidis, 
fpinis £j? limbis aureis. Bra dley’s beft Holly ; 
vulgo. 

17. Aquifolium*, foliis oblongis, fpinis (3 
limbis aureis. Wise’s Holly ; vulgd. 

18. Aquifolium » foliis fubrotundis, fpints 
minoribus ; folds ex luteo elegant'fjime variegatis. 
The Britifh Holly ; vulgo. 

19. Aquifolium *, folds oblongis atroviren - 
ttbus, /pints id limbis aureis. Bacshot Holly j 
vulgo. 


20. Aquifolium ; folds latijjintis ; fpinis 
(A limbis fiavefeentibus. Glory of the Eaft 
Holly ; vulgo. 

21. Aquifolium ■, folds oblongis, fpinis ma- 
joribus, folds ex aureo variegatis. Glory of the „ 
Weft Holly ; vulgo. 

22. Aquifolium ; foliis fubrotundis % fpinis 
(3 limbis aureis. Aslet’s Holly ; vulgo. 

23. Aquifolium j foliis longioribus \ fpinis 
(3 limbis argenteis. The Union Holly > 
vulgo. 

24. Aquifolium ; foliis (3 fpinis majori- 
bus •, limbis fiavefeentibus. Fine Phyllis 
Holly ; vulgo. 

25. Aquifolium ; foliis minoribus ; fpinis 
(3 limbis argenteis. Painted Lady Holly ; 
vulgo . 

26. Aquifolium ; foliis angufiioribus ; fpi¬ 
nts 13 limbis fiavefeentibus. Fuller’s Cream 
Holly ; vulgo. 

27. Aquifolium j folds oblongis , ex luteo 
13 aureo elegantijfime variegato. Milk Maid 
Holly ; vulgo. 

28. Aquifolium ; folds oblongis viridibus ; 
maculis argenteis no! at is. Cap el’s moiled 
Holly ; vulgo. 

29. Aquifolium ; foliis oblongis, fpinis 
& limbis luteis. Partridge’s Holly *, 
vulgo. 

30. Aquifolium folds oblongis, fpinis (3 
limbis ocroluteis. Mason’s Copper-colour’d 
Holly ; vulgo. 

31. Aquifolium ; foliis parvis, inter duns 
vix fpinofts. Box Leav’d Holly j vulgo. 

32. Aquifolium ; folds parvis, interdum 
vix fpinofts , limbis foliorum argentatis. W hit- 
mill’s Holly i vulgo. 

33. Aquifolium ; Catolmianum ; ar.gufii- 
folium, fpinis raris brevifftmis. Carolina 
Holly, with fmooch Leaves *, vulgo. 

' This Tree, tho’ wild in many Parts of Eng¬ 
land, deferves a Place in large Gardens, as 
being very Ornamental to the Wildernefs and 
ever-green Garden ; but clpecially when we 
take in the large Variety of beautiful varie- 
gated Sorts, of which we have a much greater 
Number than is to be found in any Part of 
Europe :• Thefe are all diilinguiih’d by the 
different Names of the Perfons who firft 
obferv’d them, or from the Places where they 
grew. 

I have feen in one Garden, viz. Mr. 
Chrifiopher Gray' s, near Fulham , above thirty 
different Varieties, which are either ftrip’d or 
blotch’d, with White, Yellow, or Copper 
Colour. 

Thefe Trees were formerly in much greater 
Requeft than at prefent, and there was fcarcely 
a fmall Garden of any Worth, but was fill’d 
with thefe Trees, which were clipp’d either 
into Pyramids, Balls, or fome other Figures i 
but as this was crowding a Garden too much 
with one Sort of Plant* and the Faftiion of 
clipp’d Greens going off, fo now they are al- 
moft wholly neglcfted : Such are the Changes 
in Mens Tempers and Fancies, that what is 
one Year efteem’d, is the next defpis’d. 

r» I would 
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I would not here be thought to be an Advo- 
cate far clipp’d Trees ; na> I am infinitely 
more delighted with a Tree in all its Luxuri.incy 
of Brandies, waving about with every Gull 
ot Wind ; but yet 1 think there is a great 
* Beauty in thefc Trees, if rightly difpo.dd in a 
Garden, but morc-cfpeci.dly in fuch as are of 
a large Extent, by being intermix'd with other 
Sorts of Ever-greens, to form regular Clumps, 
or plac'd in Quarters of Evergreens, or to 
form Columns at the Entrances of Wildernefs 
Quarters, or to plant in Niches of Ever-grcen 
I ledges ; in all which Places they have an 
agreeable Eifcdft 

All the variegated Sorts are propagated by 
budding or grafting them on the Plain Holly 
Stocks j the be ft Time for budding them, is 
in and for grafting them, in March. 

Tiie Manner of raifing die common Hollies, 
is by fowing the Berries, which, if Town as 
foon as ripe, will lie two Years in the Ground j 
you may therefore mix the Berries with dry 
Sand, and put them in a large Garden Por, 
burying it in the Ground till the next 
or September ; and take them out and fow them 
on a Bed of common Earth, covering the 
Seeds about a quarter of an Inch with light 
Mould, and the Spring following the Plants 
will appear above Ground : But as this is a 
tedious Method, and the young Plants making 
but final 1 ProsTcfs for the two or three flrft 
Years, fo I would rather ad vile the Pure ha ting 
of young Stocks, of about three or four Years 
Growth, of fame Nurfcry Men who raife 
them for Sale, and thefc will be fit to bud or 
graft the fccond Year after they are planted ; 
or you may purchale young Plants, of the 
feveral Kinds, as have been budded or grafted 
two Years, which are generally ft?Id very rca- 
fonably in the NurErics, than to hazard the 
Budding them your Elf, efpeciuMy if you are 
not fureof being provided with Cuttings very 
near you. 

I lollies are alfo planted for Hedges, and have 
been by fome very much eftecmM for that 
Purpofe \ but the Leaves being very large, 
when thefe Hedges are clipp’d, they arc gene¬ 
rally cut in Pieces, and appear very ragged, 
otherwife they make a very durable Itrong 
Hud ge, and very proper for an out fide Fence 
of a Green Garden. 

The belt time for tranfplanting this Tree is 
in April, in moifl Weather *, and it the Sea Ton 
is good, and they are carefully remov’d, there 
will be little Dinger of their growing j they 
may alfo be cranfphnted in Augujt, if the 
Seafon proves moilt, and they will put out 
new Roots before Winter ; but if you do it 
at this Seafon, you mull be careful to mullli 
the Ground about the Roots, to keep the Froft 
from reaching them in Winter, which would 
be apt to ddlroy your new-plan ted Trees. 

If the Trees arc large you intend to remove, 
and have been growing fomc time in the Places 
where they ftand, you fhoutd dig about them, 
and cut their Roots the Year beiore, that they 
may produce young Fibres, to keep the Earth 
from falling away from the Roots *, and if you 
remove them to any Difiance, it will be ad- 


vifeable to put them into Baskets ; and when 
you plant them, you may either cut o.T the 
Sides of the Basket, or if they are but loofely 
made, fuller them to remain intire, for they 
will foon rot in the Ground. 

You mull alfo be very careful to fupply your 
new-planted Hollies with Water, for the two 
firll Years, if the Seafons prove dry ; after 
this time there will be little Danger of their 
imfcarrying. 

AQUILEGIA ; [is call’d alfo Abilina, of 
A jails, L, an Eagle, becaufe the Flower re- 
fcmblcs an Eagle : Falius Columns lays, it is 
the J/opynti of Dwfcorides, and dcmonllrates it 
to be fo call’d, becaufe the little Sheaths rile 
after that Manner,] Columbine. 

The Characters are i 

It hath heaves like the Meadow Rue ; the 
Flowers are pendulous, and of an anomalous 
Figure ; tbe.Pvjil of the Flower hecosr.es a mem¬ 
braneous Fruit , nrf:fling of many Husks cr 
Pen’s ; each of which contains many f. inny Hick 
Seeds. 

The Specks are ; 

i* Aquilegia ; fyhefiris* C * B . The 

Common wild Columbine. 

2, Aquu.egja * jldlala , /lore violacev. 
llort-Iiyjl , TIic ftarry Columbine, with violet 
colour'd Flowers. 

3, Aquilecia horlerfts /implex, C\ B . 
The fingL Garden Columbine. 

4, Aiip'ilecia; montana magno/ore. C. 
Mountain Columbine, with large Flowers, 

5. Aqjmlegja ; Canadtnfu % pr&cox frcce - 
riof\ //. IL Par, Early flowering Canada 
Columbine. 

6. A (ip n* e c 1 a ; pnmiut p\rcox , Car.athn/s. 
Ccrmtl. Dwarf curly-flowering Canada Co¬ 
lumbine. 

7. Aquim-gia ; borfeii/s, multiplex ^ fior? 
vuigno acruleo. C . B. Double Garden Colum¬ 
bine, with large blue Flowers. 

There are great Varieties of this Plant, 
which are preferv’d in curious Gardens ; the 
Flowers of which are very double, and bcatiti- 
fuliy variegated with lilac. Purple, Red and 
White. Tliefe arc very ornamental Plants in 
Borders of large Gardens, producing their 
beautiful Flowers in May and j'uue ; and art' 
very proper ro mix with other Flowers, lor 
Pots to adorn Chimnies or Halls, at chat 
Seafon* 

They arc all rais’d by (owing the Seeds, or 
parting the old Roots, but the iormer Method 
is chiefly practis'd ; for the old Roots arc very 
apt to degenerate after they have blown two 
Years, and become quite plain. 

1’hc Seeds fhould be fbwn in a nurfcry Bed 
in or S^rtcmbcr ; for the Seeds kept till 

Spring do fcldom grow well, in the March 
following your young Plants will appear above 
Ground, you mult therefore clear them from 
Weeds, and if the Sea Ion fhould be dry, 
refrefli them with Water, that they may ga- 
i cr Strength. 

In the B ginning of May rhefe Plan is will 
be itrong enough to uanfplant; you mull 
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therefore prepare fomc Bed:; of good frefh 
uuJungM Karth, planting them therein at 
eight or nine Inches Pittance every way, 
keeping them clear from Weeds* and re Tit fil¬ 
ing them with a little Water* as they may 
require it. 

At Alicbachn-is you may remove them into 
the Borders of your Flower Garden* and the 
Max toll owing they will produce Flowers ; but 
if you intend to maintain their Hoots, you 
ihouki nor I offer them to Fed* but crop off 
ail their Flower-Stems lb foon as the Flowers 
are pad* 

But in order to be furc of having no Angle 
nr bad Flowers in your Borders, you may 
furkr them to remain in the nurfery Beds until 
they have blown, at which time you may flick 
a Stake by each Root you fancy to preferve, 
and pull out all the Hngle or bad colour'd ones, 
and throw them away* cutting otf all the 
Flowers from your bell Roots fo foon as they 
have fhewn them Fives, which will greatly add 
ro the preferring them fur in their Colours i 
and thefe Roots will be ilrong enough to 
divide at Michaelmas, wli.n you may iranfplunt 
them into your Borders, but do not divide 
them too fmall, which will weaken their 
Bloom the fuecceding Year. 

In order to k h ep up a Succcfknn of good 
Flowers, you fhould fow frefh Seeds every 
Year; and if you can meet with a Friend, at 
fotne Lilian ce, who is turn idl'd with good 
Flowers of this Kind, it will be very advan¬ 
tageous to both Parties, to exchange Seeds 
once in two Years, by which Means they will 
not be apt ro degenerate into plain Colours* 

AR A LI A, Berry-bea ring Angelica* 

The Cbarriers arc ; 

The Flower confjls of many Leaves, width 
expand in Form of a Rof\ which are ml vJ, 
growing on th? Top of the Ovary : Thefe Flowers 
are fuccceded by globular Fruit, which are joft 
and Ju cadent, and are full of oblong Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

i* Aralta ; Ccinadcufs. Tourn . Canada 
Berry-bearing Angelica, 

2* Arali a ; caide aphyllo, radlce repente. 
D . Sarraziu. Totem, Berry-bearing Angelica, 
with a naked Sulk and a creeping Root. 

3. Aralia ; arborefeens , jpimfa. VailL 
Anjelica-T rce, vulgo. 

The two hr ft Species die to the Surface 
every Year, and rife again the fucceeding 
Spring, and in July and Avgujl produce their 
Flowers; and, if the Seal on is warm, do per¬ 
fect their Fruit in Sept-mbcr, 

Thefe are propagated either by Towing their 
Seeds, or by parting of their Roots ; which 
la ft being the molt expeditious Method, is 
commonly practis'd in England \ for the Seeds 
often abidcin the Ground until the fecorul Year 
before they arife, and arc two Years more be¬ 
fore they flower. 

They love a good frefh Soil, not too wet, 
and fhould be planted early in the Spring, and 
arc very hardy in refpeet ro Cold. 

The third Sort grows with us to tlic H ight 
of feven or eight Feet: It has produc’d Flowers 
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in the Phyfuk-Garden at Chetfea two or three 
times, but has not perfected its Seeds in 
England that I have yet heard. 

This Shrub requires a dry Soil, and a warm 
Situation, otherwile it is fubject to be injur'd 
by Froib in the Winter: This is only propa¬ 
gated by Seeds, wide \ are frequently brought 
irom America, 

ARBOR, a Tree ; is defin'd to be a woody 
riant, the biggeit of all in Thtckneis and 
Height, whoie Stock is perennial and Angle 
by Nature, which is divided into many larger 
Branches, winch the Greeks call ’A pvAv-ovni and 
and afterwards into many final! Brandies, 
[Sp rigs] which the Greeks call xAad'tij, and 
the Latins Surcuhs. 

ARBOR CAMPIIORIFERA, vide Ci m- 
phorifera. 

ARBOR CORAE, vide Corall xlondrcn. 

ARBOR JUDUC, vide Siliquaflrum. 

ARBOR VIRGINIANA, Ciirie vdLw>>- 
nitc folio, R-nzmnum jiukUsis. II. A. The 
Benjamin-Tree, vutgo. 

This Tree is found in great Plenty in muft 
Parts of / iijinia and Carolina, from whence 
it is brought to Pay land, and was for R-veral 
Years prelerv’d in Pots, and hous’d in Winter, 
but hath been fince found to be hardy cnoug.i 
to refill the fcverelt Cold of our Winters'Ll 
the open Ground. 

This Plant may be propagated by laying 
down the young Branches in the Spring of the 
Year, which, if they arc fupply’d with Water 
in a dryScufon, will be rooted enough by the 
next bpring to tranfplant. 

Thefe d rees produce lmal 1 yc-ilowi!]i I'lowers 
out of the young Wood, at two Sea Ions, tad. 
in March and Odder, but I never fuv any 
l'ruic fliccced them. This Tree is kept in 
curious Gardens of Trees amongll many other 
of the fame Country, but I don’c know any 
extraordinary Beauty or life that belongs to 
it : Indeed, when it was firft in trod tic VI, it 
was generally believ’d, that the Gum Penj.i- 
min of the Shops was an Exudation from this 
Tree, but it is now thought to proceed from a 
very different Tree. 

An. ARBOR Zeylanhn, Cot ini fill is, f, !,:?.> 
Liff’gine viUojis jLribus aids cuctth tntuh laa- 
matis. Pink. Phyt. The Snow-drop Tree, 
vtiho. 

This Tree is very hardy in rcfpccl to Cold, 
Handing abroad in the open Air, without luf- 
fering from our fevered Frofts, bur is difficult 
to inereufe, the Layers being commonly two 
Years before they fir ike Root, nor will they 
root at all, unIds,the Branches arc very young, 
and they are flit at a Joinr, as is practis'd m 
laying of Carnations. When thefe Layers are 
rooted, they may be tranfpbntcd into fmall 
Quarters of flowering Shrubs, where, amongll 
ttioie of a middling Growth*, this Tree will 
add to the Variety. 

a v* r>,n 
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ARBOREOUS, [ Arboreits, Lat. of or be¬ 
longing to, or ot the Nature of Trees.] An 
Epithet which Botanifts apply to thofe Fungus's 
or Moifes which grow on Trees, in Diftinction 
from thofe that grow on the Ground, as Agaric, 
Jews-Ear, See. 

ARBOURS, [Arboreta of Arbor, Latd\ 
Thefe were formerly in greater Efteem with 
us than at prefent i few Gardens were without 
cover’d Arbours and fhady Scats, but of late 
they have been much rejefted, and that not 
without good Reafon ; for befides the great 
Expence in their firft ere&ing, they were a 
continual Charge in keeping them repair'd, 
for the Wet foaking thro’ the Leaves of the 
Trees to the Wood-work, was, by the conti¬ 
nual Shade, and for Want of free Air, de¬ 
tain’d fo long as to rot the Wood (which if 
wholly expos’d to - the Weather, would have 
lafted feven or eight Years) in two or three •, 
befide, the Seats are continually damp, and 
unhealthy ; for which Reafon, cover’d Seats or 
Alcoves are every where at this Time preferr’d 
to them. 

Arbours are generally made of Lattice- 
work, either in Wood or Iron, and cover’d 
with Elms, Limes, Horn-beam , or with Creepers, 
Honey-fuckles, jufmines, or Paffion-flowers, cither 
of which will anfwer the Purpofe very well, 
if rightly manag’d. 

ARBUTUS; The Strawberry-Tree. 

The Characters are ; 

It is ever-green ; the Leaves are roundifh , and 
ferrated on the Edges j the Flowers conf.fi of one 
Leaf ,, and are Jloap’d like a Pitcher ; the Fruit 
is of a fLjhy Ssibfiance, and, in its outward Ap¬ 
pearance , very like a Strawberry , but is divided 
into five Cells , in which are contain'd many fmail 
Seeds, 

The Species are; 

1. Arbutus ; folio ferrato, C. B, The 
Common Straw-berry-Tree. 

2. Arbutus ; folio ferrato j fore oblongo, 
fruClu ovato. Michel, Host. Pif. Strawberry- 
Tree, with longer Flowers and Egg-ftiap’d 
Fruit. 

3. Arbutus *, folio ferrato ; fiore duplici, 
Strawberry-Tree, with double Flowers. 

This Tree has its Name from the Re- 
fcmblance the Fruit bears to that of a Straw¬ 
berry, but it is of an auftere fowre Tafte ; tho’ 
I have been inform’d, chat in Ireland, where 
this Tree abounds, the Fruit is fold, and 
eaten. In England they are chiefly brought 
to the Markets with fmail Branches of the 
Tree, having fmail Bunches of Flowers upon 
them, and made up into Nofegays with other 
Flowers, arid fome Sprigs ot the Amomum 
Plinii, or Winter Cherry , which at that Seafon 
is very acceptable, when there arc few Flowers 
to be had. 

The Time of this Fruit being ripe, is in 
November , at which Seafon the Flowers are 
blown for the next Year’s Fruit j fo that from 
the Time of flowering to the ripening of the 
Fruit, is one whole Year. 


The belt Method of propagating thefe 
Trees is, by fowing their Seeds, which Ihould 
be preferv’d in dry Sand till March at which 
Time you Ihould fow them upon a very mode¬ 
rate Hot-bed, (which greatly promotes its 
Vegetation) covering it about a quarter of an 
Inch with light Earth, and fereening it from 
Frofts or great Rains : Toward the Middle or 
latter End of March your young Plants will 
begin to appear •, you mu ft therefore keep 
them clear from Weeds, and give them fre¬ 
quent Waterings, as the Seafon may require ; 
and if your Plants have done welt, they will 
be, by Autumn, about five or fix Inches high : 
But as thefe Trees are fubjeft to receive Damage 
from Frofts, efpeciaily while they are young, 
therefore you muft hoop the Bed over, that 
when bad Weather comes, you may cover it 
with Mats and Straw to keep out the Froft. 

The Beginning of April following, you may 
tranfplunt thefe Trees, each into a fmail Pot ; 
but in doing of this, be very careful to take 
them up with as much Earth to their Roots 
as poflible, for they are bad rooting Plants, 
and very fubjeft to mifearry on being remov’d ; 
and ’cis for this Reafon that I advife their being 
put into fmail Pots; for when they have fill’d 
the Pot with Roots, they may be turn’d out 
into large Pots, or the open Ground, without 
any Hazard of their dying. 

When you have put your young Plants into 
the fmail Pots, you fliould plunge them into 
another very moderate Hot-bed, to encourage 
their taking new Root, (hading them from 
the Sun in the middle of the Day, and giving 
them Water as they may require : In this Bed 
it will be proper to let the Pots remain moll 
part of the Summer •, for if the Pots are taken 
out, and fet upon the Ground, the Smallncfs 
of their Size will occafion the Earth in them 
to dry fo fall, that watering will fcarcely pre- 
ferve your Trees alive \ but if they are kept 
growing all the Summer, they will be near a 
Foot high by the next Autumn *, but it will be 
advifeable to fereen them from the Froft during 
their Continuance in Pots, by plunging them 
into the Ground in a warm Place, and cover¬ 
ing them with Mats in bad Weather. 

When your T rees are grown to be three or 
four Foot high, you may lhake them out of 
the Pots into the open Ground in the Places 
where they are to remain but this Ihould be 
done in April, that they may have taken good 
Root before the Winter, which would be apt 
to damage them it newly planted. 

Thefe Trees are tolerably hardy, and arc 
feldom hurt, except in extream hard Winters, 
which many times kills the young and ten¬ 
der Branches, but rarely deftroys the whole 
Trees ; therefore however dead your Trees 
may appear after a hard Winter, yet I would 
advife you to let them remain till the fuccecd- 
ing Summer has fufficiently demon ft rated what 
are living, and what are dead *, for the 
Winter Anno 1728-9. gave us great Reafon to 
believe moft of the Trees of this Kind were 
deftroy’d, and many People were fo hafty, as 
to dig up, or cut down many of their Trees 1 
whereas all thofe People who had Patience to 
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let their Trees remain, found, that fcarce one 
in five hundred fail’d to come out again the 
next Summer, and made handfome Plants 
that Seafon. 

ARCUATION i [of Arcus a Bow *, of 
Arcus , Lat. to bend or bow like an Arch.] 
The Railing of Trees by Layers. 

The firft Thing that is to be done, is, to 
procure large ftrong Mother Plants, which 
are ufually call’d Stools. It is no matter whether 
the Trees be crooked, or othcrwile deform’d •, 
and the larger they are, the better they are 
to be cut down dole to the Ground. They 
are to be planted in a Border fix Feet wide, 
and in a (Irak Line fix Feet afunder. 

The Border muft be well trench’d, or dug 
clear from all Roots, Clods, Stones, or any 
other Obftru&ions. Thefe Trunks or Stools 
being planted in this Trench, will throw out 
twenty, thirty, forty or fifty Plants, which 
may be begun to be laid about the Michaelmas 
following *, at which Time, if the Stools have 
been carefully manag’d, they will have (hot 
five, fix, or more main Branches out of the 
Root, and on every one of thefe, as many 
Side or Collateral Branches. 

Thefe main Branches muft be bent down to 
the Ground; and fome cut them half through, 
that they may bend the eafier. 

When the main Branches ate thus laid 
round the Stool, and pegg’d faft down, then 
the fmall ones may be pegg’d down too, if 
you pleafe; and thus the main Branches or 
Shoots will be cover’d all over, except the 
very Top, and all the fmall and fide Branches 
muft be cover’d two or three Inches thick 
upon the Joints: Some Perfons give the 
Branches a Twill, in order to make them take 
Root the fooner. If they be mullh’d, or fome 
ftrawy Dung be l|id over them, it will be of 
Ule to keep them moift: They ought alfo to 
have a large Pan made round them to hold 
the Water, in order to water them the en- 
fuing Summer, which they will require at lead 
two or three times a Week, if the Weather be 
hot and dry. 

About the Middle of September following, 
they may be open’d and examin’d, to fee if 
they have taken Root or not, which it is very 
probable they will have done \ but if not, 
they muft be let alone to lie till the next 
Spring, and then they are to be taken up and 
planted in the Nurfery. 

This may be done to the Dutch, Witch and 
EngUfb Elm , the Abeal, Lime, Alder, Plata - 
ms, and all Sorts of Sallows and Willows. 

I * 

AREA, is the internal Capacity, or Content 
of any given Boundary or Limits, of what 
Figure or Shape foever it be. 

ARGEMONE, [ofbecauie it purge* 
away the Miftinefs of the Eyes: It is call’d the 
Infernal pig, becaufc the Capfule pretty much 
refemblcs a Fig; and Infernal , from its Af* 
perky.] Prickly Poppy. 


The Characters are i 

It bath an annual Root: The Leaves are lacU 
stated, or jagged ; which are terminated with 
Spines; The Flower conftfts of many Leaves, 
which expand in Form of a Rofe: The Pointed 
of the Flower becomes a large trigonical Feffel, 
which is divided into three Cells, wherein are 
contain'd many globular black Seeds. 

There is but one Species of this Plant known, 
which is, 

Argemone *, Mexicatta, Tourn. The Prickly 
Poppy. 

This is an annual Plant which is very com¬ 
mon in moll Parts of the Wifi-Indies, and is 
by the Spaniards call’d, Fuo del Infirm , or the 
Devil's Fig ) there is no great Beauty nor 
Ufe in this Plant amongft us, that I know of*5 
but whoever hath a mind to cultivate it, 
fhould, at firft, fow it on a Hot-bed, and in 
June tranfplant it out into the natural Borders, 
where, when once it has fhed its Seed, there 
will not want a Supply of Plants for feveral 
Years alter. I have been informed that Gum- 
bouge is made from the Juice of this Plant. 

ARGIL •, [Argilla, Lat. a fort of white 
Earth like Chalk, but more brittle.] Potters 
Clay. 

ARIA THEOPHRASTI; vide Caa- 

T^EGUS. 

ARISARUM % The Herb Friar’s Cowl. 

ARISTA, of Corn, is that fharp-pointed 
Needle that ftands out from the Husk or 
Hofe of the Grain ; v rhe Beard or Awn 
of Com, which the French call. La Barbe 
du Ble. 

ARISTOLOCHIA > [*Ae«-oMxU of «pr©* 
beft, and Purgations, which come forth 
after the Birth; as tho’ it was the beft Herb 
to expel the After-Birth.] Birthwort. 

The Characters are i 

The Stalks arc flexible ; the Leaves are plac'd 
alternately on the Branches } the Flowers conftjl 
of one Leaf, and are of an anomalous Figure , 
bellow'd like a Pipe, and Jhap'd like a Tongue, 
generally booked: The Flower-Cup turns to a 
membraneous, and, for the mofl part, oval-fhap'd 
Fruit , which is divided into five Cells, and full 
of fiat Seeds. 

We have three or four Species of this Plant 
in the curious Gardens of Botany-, which 
are, 

1. Aristolochia, fiore ex purpurd ngro. 
C. B. P. The round-rooted Birthwort. 

2. Aristolochia ■, clematitistefia. C.B. P. 
The Climbing Birthwort. 

5. Aristolochia, Ptfiolocbia dilla. C.B.P. 
Spanijh Birthwort. 

4. Aristolochia, Pifiolocbia diCla, Cre- 
tica, folio fmdacis fempervirens, H. L. The 
Evct-grcen Birthwort from Crete. 
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The firft and fccond of thefe Species are 
fomedmes ufed in Medicine * the third and 
fourth Sorts are preferv*d in Botanick Gardens 
as Curiofities ; the fourth Sort has been by 
feveral People thought to be the true Snake - 
Root: But this is known to be a Miftake. 

The two firft Sorts are very hardy, and are 
eafily propagated by parting their Roots; but 
the third and fourth Sorts are tender, and 
muft be flielter*d in Winter from the fevere 
Froft, but are tolerably hardy, and have, in 
moderate Winters, ftood abroad in a Border 
under a warm Wall: The laft Sort I receiv’d 
from the Curious Mr. Henry Hopkey, who 
gather’d it upon Gibraltar Hills. Anno 1727. 

ARMENIACA ; Apricock. 

ARMERIUS *, Sweet William ; vide 
Cafyophyllus Barbatus. 

ARTEMISIA, f’Ap7t|U»ra, Gr. lb call’d, 
according to fome, of Ariemifta Wife of Mau- 
folus King of Curia, who brought this Plant 
into Ufe, and adopted it as her’s; when before 
it was call’d Partbenis, the Virgin Goddefs 
being feign’d to have given that Name to it; 
others derive it of *Ap nun Diana , becaufe 
good for Difeafes of Women.] Mugwort. 

The CbaraSIers are; 

The Flowers and Fruit of ibis Plant are very 
like tbofe of the Worm-woody but grow ere£l 
uporrtbe Branches : The Florets are of a purpli/b 
Colour ; and the Leaves , for tbe mojl party ter¬ 
minate in fharp Pointy are cut into many Seg¬ 
ments, and are of a dark Green on tbe upper 
Sidey and boary on tbe under Side. 

The Species are 

1. Artemisia; vulgaris , major, caule id 
pre purpurafeentibus. C. B. Common great 
Mugwort, with purplilh Sulks and Flowers. 

2. Artemisia; vulgarity major, caule ex 
vtridi albicante. Tonm. Common great Mug- 
worty with whitifli green Stalks. 

3. Artemisia ; folds ex luteo variegatis. 
H. R. P. The yellow ftrip’d Mugwort. 

4. Artemisia ; foliis ex albo variegatis. 
The white ftrip’d Mugwort. 

The firft of thefe Species is very common 
upon dry Banks and Dung-hills in divers Pam 
of England, and is rarely admitted into a 
Garden. The. fccond Sort is a Variety of the 
firft, which U rarely found in England: But 
the third and fourth Sorts are only preferv’d 
in Gardens for the Beauty of their variegated 
Leaves. Thefe Sorts mayalfo be propagated 
by parting of their Roots either in Spring or 
Autumn, and will grow in almoft any Soil or 
Situation; but as they are fubjetft to fpread 
very far, and loon over-run a large Spot of 
Ground, fo they Ihould be confin'd by cutting 
off their fide Shoots to keep them within 
Compafs *, nor Ihould they be planted too near 
to other Plants, left, by their fpreading Roots, 
they Ihould over-bur and deftroy them. 

The firft Species of this Plant is ufed 
m Medicine: The Plant is commonly gather’d 


by the Herb-women in the Fields, and 
brought to the Markets: It is from one 
Species of Mugwort, (and not improbably the 
firft) that the famous Afcxa, which is ufed to 
burn for curing the Gout, is taken, it being 
the Lanugo or downy Subftance which ad¬ 
heres to the under Part of the Leaf. • 

ARTICHOKE, is call’d by the Latins 
Cinara. 

The Characters are ; 

It is very like tbe Thiftle, but bath large 
fcaly Heads, which are Jhap'd fomewbat like tbe 
Cone of tbe Pine-tree; tbe Bottom of each Scale, 
as alfo at tbe Bottom of tbe Florets , is a thick 
fiefhy eatable Subftance. 

The Species are; 

1. Cl Kara ; bortenfis ; foliis aculeatis id 
non aculeatis. C. B. The Garden Artichoke, 
with prickly and fmooth Leaves. 

2 . Cinara ; bortenfis \ non aculeata, capita 
fubrubente. H.R.P. Garden-Artichoke, with¬ 
out Prickles, and reddilh Heads. 

3. Cinara; fylveftris, Batiea. Cltf Cur. 
Poft. The wild Artichoke of Batin. 

I thought proper to introduce this Clafs 
under the Name Artichoke, which being the 
generally receiv’d Name of the only valuable 
Species, it might be better here plac’d than 
under the Latin Name. 

ARTICHOKE. 

There is at prefent but one Sort of Artichoke 
cultivated in the Gardens near London, which 
is that commonly known by the Name of the 
Red Artichoke ; formerly the green Sort was the 
moft common, but fince the red Sort hath been 
introduc’d, the other has been rejected, as 
being vaftly inferior in Goodnefs thereto. 

The Manner of propagating this Plant, is 
from Slips or Suckers taken fAom the old Roots, 
in February or March, which, if planted in a 
good Soil, will produce large fair Fruit the 
Autumn following: But as this is a Plant which 
few Gardeners that have not been inftruded 
in the Kitchen Gardens near London, under- 
ftand to manage well, lo 1 fhall be the more 
particular in my Directions about it. 

At the latter End of February , or in March , 
according to the Goodnefs of the Seafon, or 
Forwardnels of the old Artichoke Stocks, will 
be proper time for drefling them, which muft 
be thus perform’d, with your Spade remove 
all the Earth from about your Stock, down 
below the Part from whence the young Shoots 
arc produced, clearing the Earth from between 
the Shoots, Jo as to be able to judge of the 
Goodnefs of each, with their proper Pofition 
upon the Stock; then make Choice of two of 
die cleareft, ftraiteft, and moft promifing 
Plants that are produc’d from the under-part 
of the Stock, which you are to let remain for 
a Crop; then with your Thumb, force off 
all the other Plants and Buds, dole to the 
Head of the Stock from whence they are 
produc’d, and with your Spade draw the 
Earth about Che two Plants which are left, 
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and with your Hands dole it fail to each of 
them, feparating them as for afunder as they 
can conveniently be plac’d without breaking 
them, obferving to crop off the Tops of the 
Leaves which hang down, with your Hands : 
Your Ground being levtll’d between the Stocks, 
you may fow thereon a fmall Crop of Spinage, 
which will be taken off before the Artichokes 
will cover the Ground; and be fure to keep 
them clear from Weeds ; and toward the latter 
End of Aprils or the Beginning of May, when 
your Plants begin to fhew their Fruit you muft 
carefully look over your Stocks, and draw up 
all young Plants from them, which may have 
been produc’d fince their Dreffing, and cut off 
all Suckers which are produc’d from the Stems 
of the Artichokes , leaving only the principal 
Head, by which means your Fruit will be the 
larger; when your Artichokes are fit to gather, 
you muft break, or cut them down clofe to 
the Surface of the Ground, that your Stocks 
may make ftrang frelh Shoots before October, 
which is the Sealon for Earthing, or, as the 
Gardeners term it. Landing them up : which 
is thus done; 

Cut off all the young Shoots quite clofe to 
the Surface of the Ground, then dig between 
every Stock, raffing all the Earth between 
each Row of Stocks into a Ridge, as is done 
in the common Method of trenching Ground, 
lb as that the Row of Artichokes may be ex¬ 
actly in the Middle of each Ridge; this will 
be fufficient to guard them again ft Froft : And 
I would here recommend it to the Publick, as 
infinitely prcferrable to long Dung, which is 
by the Unskilful often ufed, and is the Occa- 
fton of their Fruit being fmall, and almoft 
without any Bottoms to them j for there is not 
any thing fo hurtful to thefe, as new Dung 
being either buried near, or laid about them. 
Obferve, that altho* I have mention’d Otlobcr 
as the Seafon for Earthing them, yet if the 
Weather proves mild, it may be deferr’d 
till any time in November . 

When you have thus earth’d them up, you 
have nothing more to do till February or 
March , by which time they will have grown 
through the Ridge of the Earth; and when the 
Weather is proper, muft be drefs’d as was 
before directed. 

When you have a Mind to make a new 
Plantation, after having digged and buried 
fomc very .rotten Dung in the Ground you 
have allotted for that Purpofe, make choice of 
fuch of your Plants as were taken from your 
old Stocks, which are clear, found, and not 
woody, having fome Fibres to their Bottom; 
then with - your Knife cut off that knobbed 
woody Part, which Join’d them to the Stock, 
and if that cuts crilp and tender, it is a Sign 
of its Goodnefs, but if tough and ftringy, 
throw it away as good for nothing, and cut off 
the large outfide Leaves pretty low, that the 
Middle, or Heart Leaves, may be above 
them i your Plants being thus prepar’d (if the 
Weather is very dry, or the Plants have been 
any time taken from the. Stocks, it will be 
convenient to fet them upright into a Tub of 
Water for three or four Hours before they are 
planted, which will greatly refrefh them) you 


muft then proceed to Planting, which muft be 
done by ranging a Line crois the Ground, in 
order to their being plac’d exaftly in a Row, 
and with a meafure Stick plant them at two Foot 
Diftance from each other in the Rows; and if 
defign’d for a full Crop, five Foot Diftance 
Row from Row ; your Plants muft be fet about 
four Inches deep, and the Earth clofed very 
fa ft to their Roots, obferving, if the Sealon 
proves dry, to keep them water’d two or three 
times a Week, until they are growing, after 
which they feldom require any. 

N. B, You might low a thin Crop of Spinage 
upon the Ground before you plant your Plants, 
obferving to cl tar it from about them after it 
is come up. 

Thefe Plants, in a kindly Seafon, oramoift 
Soil, will produce the l.irgell and beft Arti¬ 
chokes, fome time in Augtsjb and September , 
after all thofe from the old Stocks are paft; 
fo that if you intend to continue your Arti¬ 
chokes thro' the whole Seafon, you muft plant 
frelh every Year, otherwift* you can’t poffibly 
have Fruit longer than two Months. 

If any of the Plants which you planted in 
the Spring , fhould not Fruit in the Autumn , 
you may, at the Seafon of Earthing your 
Roots, tie up the Leaves with a fmall Willow 
Twig, &c. and lay the Earth up clofe to it, 
fo that the Top of the Plant may be above 
Ground ; and when the Froft comes on, if you 
will cover the Top with a little Straw, or 
Peafe Haulm, thefe Plants will produce Fruit 
in Winter, or early In else Spring. 

But if you intend to plant other Things be* 
tween your Artichokes , you muft allow nine 
or ten Foot between the Rows, as is often 
practis'd by the Kitchen Gardeners near London , 
who fow the Ground between with Radifhes 
or Spinage, and plant two Rows of ■Cauli¬ 
flowers, at four Foot Diftance Row from 
Row, and two Foot and a half Diftance in 
the Rows between them ; fo that there is 
always five Foot allow’d for the Artichokes to 
grow; and in May, when the Radilhes or 
Spinage are taken off, they fow a Row of Cu¬ 
cumbers for Pickling, exactly between the two 
Rows of Cauliflowers, and at three Foot 
Diftance from each other; and between the 
Rows of Cauliflowers and the Artichokes, 
plant a Row of Cabbages or Savoys for 
Winter Ufe, which, when the Cauliflowers arc 
drawn off, and the Artichokes gather’d, will 
have foil Liberty to grow ; and by this means 
the Ground is fully employ’d thro’ the whole 
Seafon. 

In thofe which are planted at five Foot 
Diftance Row from Row, you may plant in 
every other Row, a Line of Cabbages or 
Savoys, for Winter Ufe, which will be gone by 
the Time of landing them up *, in the doing of 
which, you muft lay the whole five Foot of 
Earth into one Ridge, except the Ground be ex¬ 
treme ftiff, or the Plants young, in both 
which Cafes you may lay only three Feet and 
a half; the fame Compafs of Ground muft 
alfo be allow’d where they are planted at a 
wider Diftance. 

And, if in the Spring, you find your Stocks 
Jhoot very weak,which may have been occafion’d 
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either by hard Frofts, or too much Wet, you 
mult then uncover them, and with your Spade 
loolen and break the Earth about them, railing 
a fmall Hill about each Stock, levelling the 
reft between the Rows, which will greatly 
help them, and in three Weeks time alter are 
commonly fit to Hip. 

ARTICHOKES of Jerufalem ; vide Corona 
Solis. 

ARTICULATION, is the Connexion of 
Parts that confilt of Joints, or Knees, fuchas 
are the Siliqua [the Husks] of many Plants, as 
of the Ornithcpodum, Coroniila, Scurridaca, 
which arc joined together by a foluble Knot; 
whence thole Parts are call’d Articulofs , and 
are faid to be connected Articulatim or Geni- 
culatim And alfo thole Parts of Plants which 
have the fame Form, are call’d Ariiculofa , 
altho* they have no joints; fo the Root of 
Polygonatum is laid to be Arliculofe, or Geni- 
culated. 

ARUM ; Wake Robin, or Cuckow Pint. 

The Characters are i 

The Leaves, which are intire, art long and 
triangular, and ear'd or darted at the Baje ; the 
Flower confijts of one Leaf, is of an Anomalous 
Figure, or fhap'd like an Afs's Ear; from the 
Bottom of the Flower rifts the Pointal, accom¬ 
panied with a great many Embryo's, each of 
which becomes a roundijh Berry, containing one 
or two roundijh Seeds. 

This Plant is call’d Wake Robin, from the 
Jharp acrid Tafte, which, ii eaten, will occa- 
fion a violent Pain in every Part of the Mouth 
and Throat, attended commonly with a great 
DefluJfbn of Water. 

There are feveral Species of this Plant cul¬ 
tivated in the Gardens of the Curious, but 
there are not above two or three of them 
which are entertain’d for their Beauty or 
Scarcenefs, which are; 

l. Arum ; Afrttanum, fere alio, edorato. 
Par. Bat . The African Arum , with white 
fweet-fmelling Flowers. 

4 . Arum ; efculentum , Sagittaria foliis vi- 
ridi nigrieantibus. Sloan. Cat. Jam, The 
American eatable Arum, with Leaves like 
Spearwort. 

3. Arum ; maximum JEgyptiacum, quod 
vulgo Qolocafia, C. B. The ./Egyptian Arum, 
vulgarly call’d Qslocafta. 

The firft of thefe Arums produce, in the 
Spring, large white Flowers, upon a Pedicle 
four or five Foot long, making a handfome 
Shew in a Colle&ion of Plants. The Flowers 
have a faint fweet Scent, but continue a long 
time blowing. 

This is propagated by parting the Roots, 
which are knobb’d in Augujl, when the green 
Leaves are decay’d, and mutt be planted in 
Pots fill’d with good rich Earth, and hous’d 
in Winter with Oranges, £*?c. 

The fecond and third Sorts are tenderer, 
and will not live thro’ the Winter without a 


have not produc’d any Flowers in England 
that I know of •, the Roots of thefe two Sorts 
are quite of a different Nature from the other 
Arums , having a foft fweet Tafte, fomewhac 
relembling that of a Hazel Nut, and are very 
much eaten in America , as is alfo the laft in 
/Egypt. 

Thefe are propagated in .the fame manner 
as the firft, but mult be never expos’d to the 
open Air with us, which will foon deface their 
Leaves. 

The common Arum, which is the Sort ufed 
in Phyfick, grows wild - in moft fhady Banks 
near London j the belt Seafon to gather their 
Roots for Ufe, is in July or Augujl, when their 
green Leaves are decaying. 

ARUNDO. The Reed. 

The common Reed is fo plentifully to be 
met with in the Marlhcs near the River of 
Thames, that it will be needlefs to fay any 
thing thereof, it being fo well known to every 
one *, but for the Sake of two other Sorts, I, 
have inferted this Article, which are: 

1. A r UNDO} faiiva , qua Donax Diofcoridis 
£s? Tbeophrafi, C. B. The large manur’d 
Cane, or Reed. 

2. Arundo i Saccbariftra. C. B. The 
Sugar Cane. 

The firft of thefe is what is brought from 
Portugal and Spain, and is uied to make Fifh- 
ing Rods, and alfo by the Weavers. 

This Plant, altho’ a Native of a warm 
Country, yet will bear the Cold of our fevereft 
Winters in the open Ground ; it dies to the 
Surface in Autumn, and rifes again the fuc- 
ceeding Spring m , and if kept fupplied with 
Water in dry Weather, will grow ten or twelve 
Foot high the fame Summer, and is very pro¬ 
per to intermix with fmall Trees and Shrubs, 
or tall Plants and Flowers in Bofquettes, where, 
by the Oddnefs of its Appearance, it will 
have a good Efieft,' in adding to the Variety: 
This is propagated by parting the Roots early 
in the Spring, before they begin to fhoot, and 
will, in a year or two, if your Ground be good, 
make very large Stools*, fo that from each 
Clump, you may have twenty or thirty large 
Canes produced. 

The Sugar Cane is very tender, and cannot 
be preferv’d without a Stove *, it is kept as a 
great Curiofity in the Gardens of fuch as love 
a Variety of Plants, as being the Plant from 
whence the Sugar is produc’d^ 

It will grow with us to the Height of eight 
or nine Foot, if carefully look’d after, and 
may be propagated by taking off the Side 
Shoots In the Spring, planting them in Pots 
of good rich Earth, plunging the Pots into a 
Hot-bed of Tanncrs-Bark, to promote their 
taking ffelh Roots, and mull be often water’d: 
The main Stem is very fubjeft co decay with 
us in Winter, but the Root commonly pulhes 
out many new Shoots; if this happens, you 
muft mind to clear the young Shoots from the 
dead Leaves of the old Stem, which will greatly 
ftrengthen them. 


Stove * thefe produce large fair Leaves, but 
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AS ARUM i [of a Privative, and «ndp», Gr. 
to adorn, as much as to fay, a Plant fit for no 
Ornament.] Afarabacca. 

The Characters are ; 

The Calyx (or Flower Cup) is divided into 
four Parts i the Fruit is divided into fix Cells, 
which are fill'd with oblong Seeds ; to which may 
be added , the Leaves are roundtfis, thick , and 
almojl of the Colour of thofe of the Ivy Tree. 

There are two Species of this Plant in the 
Englifh Gardens, viz. 

1. Asarum. C. B. The common Afira- 
bacca. 

2, Asa rum ; Canadenfe. Cornnt. The 
Canada Afarabacca. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is very common, 
and hath been found wild in fome Parts of 
England , tho’ but rarely ; it delights in a moift 
fhady Place, and is increas’d by parting the 
Roots in Autumit : This is the Sort which is 
ufed in Medicine. 

The Canada Sort is tolerably hardy, and will 
endure our common Winters in the open 
Ground, being rarely hurt but by great Rains, 
or planting it in a wet Soil. This is propa¬ 
gated as the other. 

Both thefe Sorts preferve their green Leaves 
in Winter, which decay its their new ones arc 
produc’d: Their Flowers appear in April, 
which grow fo clofe to the Ground as not to 
be feen unlefs yon put away the Leaves with 
your Hand: The firft Sort produces ripe Seeds, 
but it is not worth the Trouble of fowing, it 
being two Years before thefe Plants will have 
any Strength, and they are much eaiier rais’d 
by Slips. The fccond very rarely produces 
good Seeds in England. 

ASCLEPIAS, [is lb call’d of /F.fculapius 
the firft Founder of Phyfick ■, and the Plant 
defervedly bears that Name, becaufe of its ex¬ 
cellent Virtues: It is alfo call’d Vinceioxicum 
of Vincere, to overcome, and itfyitd Poifons, 
q. d. a Plant overcoming Poifons.] Hirundi- 
narla or Swallow-wort. 

The Characters are *, 

It hath a Flower eonfijiing of one Leaf, 
which is divided into five Parts, expanded in 
Form of a Star: The Ovary becomes a Fruit, 
which it for the mojl part compos’d of two mem¬ 
braneous Husks , which open from the Bottom to 
the Top , incloftng many Seeds , which are cover'd 
with a fine Down, and are fix'd to the Mem¬ 
brane, like as Scales are difpos'd upon the Skins 
of Fijhes : This Plant bath no milky Juice, 
wherein it differs from the Dogsbane. 

There are fix different Varieties of this 
Plant preferv’d in the Gardens of the Curious, 
viz . 

1. Asclepias ; albo fiore. C. B. The 
common Swallow-wort, with white Flowers. 

2. Asclepias; tttgro fiore. C. B. The 
common Swallow-wort, with black Flowers. 

3. Asclepias ; angufiifolia, fiorefiavefeente. 


H. R. Par. The narrow-lcav’d Swallow-wort, 
with yellow Flowers. 

4. Asclepias; Africana , atzooides. Tourn. 
The African Swallow-wort, commonly call’d, 
Fritillaria Craffa. 

5. Asclepias; Africana, atzooides, fiore 
pulchr's fimbriate. Com. Rar. The African 
Swallow-wort, with fair hairy Flowers, commonly 
call’d, Fritillaria Crafla major. 

6. Asclepias ; Africana , atzooides , folio 
comprejfo digit a to & crijlalo. Boerb. Ind. The 
African Swallow-wort, with creftcd Leaves, 
commonly call’d , The Cockfcomb Fritillaria. 

The three firft Sorts are very hardy, and 
will endure the Winter’s Cold in the open 
Ground ; the firft Sort is fometimes ufed in 
Medicine, and is for chat Purpole preferv’d in 
the Phyfick Gardens j they arc all three of 
them propagated by parting their Roots, either 
in Spring or Autumn , and will grow in almoft 
any fort of Soil; they may be alfo rais’d from 
Seeds, which muft be fownearly in :!ie Spring, 
in a Bed of common Earth, and the fecond 
Year the young Plants will produce Flowers, 
but thefe rarely produce any Seeds in England. 

The fourth, fifth and fixth Sorts, are 
Natives of the Cape of Good Hope , and were 
firft brought from thence into. the Dutch 
Gardens, and were afterwards brought into 
England ; thefe Plants are propagated by 
planting Cuttings in any of the Summer 
Months, which Cuttings fhould be taken from 
the Plants, at leaft a Week before they are 
planted, and laid in a dry Place, that the 
Wound maybe heal’d, and the Moifture eva~ 
porated, otherwife they are very fubjedt to 
rot: thefe Cuttings muft be planted in finall 
Pots fill’d with a .faruly Soil; and after having 
flood about a Week abroad in a fhady Place, 
you may plunge the Pots into a very moderate 
Hot-bed, which will greatly forward their 
making new Roots; in about a Month’s time 
after planting, you muft begin to harden them, 
by expofing them to the open Air, but do not 
let them receive much Wet, which is a great 
Enemy to thefe Plants; and in the Beginning 
of September , you muft houfe them with the 
fmallcr Sorts of Aloes, giving them very little 
"Water in the Winter Seafon. 

The fifth Sort is very fubject to flower every 
Year, but the fourth and fixth' Sorts flower 
but feldom ; but neither of them is fo apt to 
flower, if expos’d to the open Air in Summer ; 
therefore it is the better way to let them re¬ 
main in the Houfe moll part of the Year, 
giving them as much free Air as poflible when 
the Weather will permit, and never letting 
them have much Water: With this Manage¬ 
ment all the Sorts will thrive much better, and 
oftener produce Flowers. 

Although there is no great Beauty in thefe 
Flowers when blown, yet' for their extreme 
Oddnefs they well deferve a Place in every 
curious Colleftion of Plants. 

Thefe Flowers fo much refemble in Smell 
(linking Flefh, that the Flies will cover them 
with their Eggs, which come fo far as juft to 
have Life ; but not finding proper Nutriment, 
they foon perilh. 

S ASCYRUM; 
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ASCYRUM; [A#xu^r, of a Privative, and 
CKVfWt Roughnefs, y. d. the fmooth or bald 
Plant.] S. Peter’s-wort. 

The Character is; 

This Plant differs from St. John’s-wort, only 
in having a Pyramidal Seed Veffel, which is 
divided into jive Cells. 

We have only two Sorts of this Plant in 
England, viz. 

i, Ascyrum j magno fore. C. B. P. The 
large flowering St, Peter’s-wort. 

z. Ascyrum i Balearicum , fruiefcens , 
maxima fore luieo , foliis minor thus , fitblus ver- 
rueofis, Salvador. Boerb. Ind . Myrto-Cifus Pen - 
ncei. Cluf, H, The large flowering St. Peter’s- 
wort from Majorca, with ImaH warted 
Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Plants was fent into Eng¬ 
land by Sir George Wheeler, to the Phyfick 
Garden at Oxford , from Confantinople , where 
he found it wild j this Plant produces very 
large Flowers, with a great Number of Stamina 
or Threads in the Middle, and makes a very 
agreeable Shew in the Wildernefs Quarters, or 
in (hady Borders, where it chiefly delights to 
grow: It is very hardy, and increafes gently by 
its creeping Roots, which will foon overfpread 
a Border ; it isbeft when kept in fmall Tufts, 
and not fufler’d to run too much, which often 
prevents its flowering, by having too great a 
Quantity of Branches; the Flowers are pro¬ 
duc’d in June and July , but it feldom perfects 
its Seeds with us. This will grow in almoft 
any Soil. 

The fecond Sort was firft mention’d by 
Dr. Label, who receiv’d a dried Sample of this 
Plant from Dr. Penna, who found it in his 
Travels, and was by Label call’d Myrta-Cifius ; 
the Flowers, as he thought, refcmbling the 
Cifus or Rock Rofe, and the Leaves thole of 
the Myrtle. 

But this Plant was not known to any of the 
modern Botanifts, until one Sahadore, an 
Apothecary, who liv’d at Barcelona, went into 
thofe Iflands in fearch of Simples, where he 
found this Plant, and fending fome Specimens 
thereof into England and Holland , which had 
fome ripe Seeds in their Vcfiels, they were 
fown, and grew, from whence this Plant hath 
been fpread into many curious Gardens. 

This Plant is propagated, either from Seeds 
fown on a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring, or 
by planting Cuttings in the Summer Months 
in Pots of good Earth, which fhould be plung’d 
into an old Hot-bed, and kept water'd and 
lhaded in the Heat of the Day, until they 
have taken Root, when you may by degrees 
expofe it to the open Air, but it muft be 
hous’d in Winter with Myrtles , Amomum 
PUnii's, fiff. being too tender to endure the 
Cold of our Winters in the open Ground, but 
may, with a flight Shelter, be eafily preferv’d. 
It requires frequent, but gentle Waterings, 
and loves a loofe fandy Soil, with a fmall 
Mixture of very rotten Dung, 


This is worthy of a Place in every curious 
Collection of Plants, for the Beauty of its red 
Shoots, fmall crifp’d Leaves, and its con¬ 
tinuing to flower moll part of the Year. 

ASH-TREE ; vide Fraxinus. 

ASHES are efteem’d by fome a good fuper- 
ficial Drefling of Corn and Meadow Land, as 
they give a new Ferment to fuch Lands as are 
in any Degree fluggifh and unadlivc, and in¬ 
rich thofe which are jtjune and flow, being 
endow’d with Angular Qualities to make them 
prolifick. 

All Sorts of Ap‘s do, indeed, contain in 
them a very rich fertile Salt, and are the beft 
Manure of any to lay upon cold, wet Land, 
but then they ought to be kept dry, that the 
Rain may not wafh away their Salt. Expe¬ 
rience has (hewn, that the Ajhes of any Sort 
of Vegetable, are very advantageous to Land, 
by the Improvement that has been made in 
moll Places in England , by burning Bean 
Stalks, Fern, Furze, Heath, Sedge, Straw, 
Stubble, 

Coal-Ajhes, or fuch as are made of Kew- 
cafle , Scotch, and other Pic-Coal, are much 
recommended by fome ; but the firfl are molt 
approv’d of, bccaufe they contain a greater 
Quantity of nitrous and fulphureous Matter 
than the others do, tho* the reft, are good. 

But thefe ought to be apply’d fupcrrtchlly, 
and not fo near the Roots of Plants ; and if 
fo, there are few Plants but will receive Benefit 
by them, by their nitrous and fulphureous 
Qualities, being wafh’d down by the Rain, 
which will open by the Strength of Water, and 
caufe it to heave in fome Degree, as Lime will 
do when Water is thrown upon it. 

Wood-Ajhes are commended as the Principal 
of fuperficial Dreffings for Land, in that they 
contain a vegetative kind of Salt. 

Kiln-Ajhes, i . e. fuch as are made of Straw, 
Furze, £s?c. are by fome accounted as good as 
any of the fpirituous Improvements of Lands 
that are lightifh; but for fuch as are heavy, 
they are look’d upon as fcarce folid and pon¬ 
derous enough. Thefe A/hes, the Malt- 
llers in the IFejl-Country fift over their 
Corn and Grafs* Thefe are fupposM, by their 
Heat* to caufe a Fermentation* a Hollow- 
nefs and Loofcnefi in the Mould, by which 
means the Rains enter it the more eafily, and 
difpofe the Earth for giving up an Affumption 
of its vegetative Augment* 

But thefe being light, ought never to be 
ftrew’d nor fifted in windy Weather, becaufe 
they would be blown away.; and if it can be 
fo order’d as to be done juft before Snow or 
Rain, it would be the better. 

Soap-Ajhes, (i. e. after the Soap-Boilers 
have dione with them) are very proper for 
Lands that are very cold and four, and to kill 
Weeds of all Sorts: And Sir Hugh Plat men¬ 
tions one at Ware, who having a Piece of Land 
over-run with Broom and Furze, manur’d it 
with Soap-apes, and had an incredible Crop 
of Wheat for fix Years fucceflivcly. 

Pot-Ajhes, after the Pot-afh Men have done 
with them, are efteem’d good for moft Sorts of 

Land ; 
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Land j but as they have been wet, and fo 
moft of the Salt drawn off by the Lee, they 
ought to be laid on much thicker than ocher 
Aihes. 

t turf-AJhis are very good for all Sorts of 
Land, but efpecially for Clay-Lands » but will 
be much better if mix’d with Lime. 

But all thefe AJhes ought to be kept dry 
from the Time they are made till they are 
ufed, for elfe the Rains will both wafh away 
their Goodnefs, and alfo make them clod, 
efpecially fome of the lafl-mention’d, fo that 
they will not fpread. 

And befides, one Load of Afhes that have 
been kept dry, will go as far as two that have 
been expos’d to the Rain: And Coal-Aflses, 
if moiften’d with Chamber-I ye or Soap-fads, 
-will greatly add to their Strength. 

All calcin’d' Vegetables caufe a fiery Heat 
and Vegetation, and when Wet comes, fet 
the Ground to work, by a fubtle Infinuation, 
unlocking the Clods, and quickening the Slug- 
gifhnefs of the Earth j according to that 
eflabliih’d Maxim among Naturalifls, That all 
Fermentation is caus'd by the Jnterpofitkn or 
Mixture of different Qualities one from the 
other, 

It is after this manner that Cod-afhes ope¬ 
rate fo admirably in loofening and mouldering 
ftiff, clayey Grounds, and as it is ufually term’d, 
making it rough, alhy or fandy*like: And, 
after the fame manner, Sand mix’d with Clay 
does well, efpecially when it is impregnated 
with faline Qualities. 

ASPARAGUS - , the firft Sprigs of Herbs 
before unfolded into Leaves j and the youngeft 
and tendered Branches that are eatable, are 
call’d Afparagus. 

ASPARAGUS : [Aava&yc, Cr. fignifiesa 
young Shoot putting forth. Sparagus or Spe- 
rage, corruptly call’d Sparrowgrals. 

There are feveral Varieties of this Plant 
which are kept in the Botanick Gardens as 
Curiofities; but there is but one Sort which 
is chiefly cultivated in the Kitchen-Gardens, 
and is one of the* greateft Dainties of the Spring. 
I Hull therefore treat of this Kind only, and 
omit mentioning the other Kinds in this 
Place. 

The Garden Ajparagus is propagated by 
fowing of the Seeds in die procuring of 
which, you ihould be particularly careful, 
fince the Goodnefs of your future Crop, in a 
great mealure depends thereon: You fhould 
therefore get it from fome Perfon of Integrity, 
or if you have an Opportunity of faving it 
your felf, or in fome other neighbouring 
Garden : You mufl look over the Apparatus 
Beds in the Beginniug of the Seafon, and 
mark lorae of the largeft and faired Buds with 
a Piece of Suck v which Buds, when they 
have branched out, may be fatten’d to a Stake 
thruffc into the Ground to preferve it from 
breaking: Thefe Buds will many of them pro¬ 
duce great Numbers of red Berries, which 
fhould be fuller’d to remain upon the Branches 


until the latter End of September^ when the 
Haulm will begin to decay ; then cut olF the 
Branches, and drip the Berries into a Tub, 
where they may lie in a Heap to fweat for 
three Weeks, by which means cheoutter Hulks 
will be rotten i then fill the Tub with Water, 
and with your Hands break all the Hulks by 
fqueezing them between your Hands : Thele 
Hulks will all fwim upon the 'Water, but the 
Seeds will fink to the Bottom,* fo that by 
pouring otT the Water gently, the Hulks will 
be carry’d along with ir, and by putting fieili 
Water two or three rimes, and ilirrlng ycur 
Seed about, you will make it imirely clean i 
then fpread your Seed upon a Mat, and ex- 
pofe it to the Sun and Air in dry Weather until 
it is pcrfeftly dry *, when you may put it into 
a Bag, and hang it up in a dry Place till the 
Beginning of February ; at which Time you 
mull prepare a Bed of good rich Earth, where¬ 
on you mud fow your Seeds, (but not too 
thick, which will caufe your Plants to be 
final!) and having trod your Seed into the 
Ground, rake it over finooth. 

In the following Summer, keep it diligently 
clear’d from Weeds, which will greatly add to 
the Strength of your Plants and toward the 
latter End of OlJober , when the Haulm is 
quite wither’d, you may fpread a litile rotten 
Dung over the Surface of the Ground, about 
half an Inch thick, which will preferve the 
young Buds from being hurt with the 
Prods, l£c. 

The Spring following, your Plants will be 
fit to plant out for good, (for I would never 
chufe Plants of more than one Year’s Growth, 
having very often experienc’d them to take 
much better than older, and to produce finer 
Roots) ■, you mull therefore prepare your 
Ground by trenching it well, burying therein a 
good Quantity of rotten Dung at the Bottom 
of each Trench, fo that it may lie at leaft 
fix Inches below the Surface of the Ground; 
then level your whole Plot very exa&Jy, taking 
out all large Stones^: but this fhould not be 
done long before you intend to plant your 
Afparagus, in which you mutt be govern’d ac¬ 
cording to the Nature of your Soil or the Seafon ; 
for if your Soil is dry, and the Seafon forward, 
you may plant early in March j but in a wet 
Soil, it is better to wait till the End of that 
Month, or the Beginning of April, which is 
about the Seafon that the Plants are beginning 
to fhoot. I know many People have advis’d 
the planting of Ajparagus at Michaelmas j but 
this I have experienc’d to be very wrong, for 
in two different Years I was obliged to trans¬ 
plant large Quantities ft that Seafon, but I 
had better thrown away the Plants, for upon 
Examination, in the Spring, I found moft of 
the roots were grown mouldy and decaying, 
and I am fure not one in five of them fucceeded, 
and thole which did, were fo weak as not to 
be worth their Handing. 

The Sealon being now come, you mutt, 
with a narrow-prong’d Dung-fork, carefully 
fork up your Roots, lhakiog them out of the 
Earth, and feparating them from each other, 
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observing Co lay their Heads even for the more 
convenient planting them, -which muft be per¬ 
form’d in this manner. 

Your Plot of Ground being levell’d, you 
muft begin at one .Side thereof, ranging a 
Line very tight crofs the Piece, by which you 
muft throw out a Trench exadly ftreight, 
and about fix Inches deep, into which you 
ntuft lay your Roots, fpreading them with 
your Fingers,’ and placing them upright againft 
the Back of your Trench, fo that the Buds 
may ftand forward, and be about two Inches 
below the Surface of the Ground, and at 
twelve Inches Difiance from each other ; then 
with a Rake draw the Earth into the Trench 
again, laying it very level, which will prtferve 
the Roots in their right Pofition: Then remove 
your Line a Foot farther back, and make 
another Trench in the like manner, laying 
therein your Plants, as before direded, and 
continuing the fame Diflar.ce Row from Row, 
only obferving between every four Rows to 
leave a Diftance of two Feet four Inches for 
an Alley to go between the Beds to cut the 
Afparagus, 8tc\ 

Your Plot of Ground being finifil’d and 
levell’d, you may fow thereon a final! Crop of 
Onions, which will not hurt your Afparagus, 
and tread in your Seeds, raking your Ground 
level. 

‘When your Afparagus is come up, (which 
will be tn three Weeks or a Month after plant- 
jng) you muft with a fmall Hoe cut up all 
the Weeds, and thin your Crop of Onions where 
they may have come up in Bunches: But this 
muft be done carefully, and in dry Weather, 
that the Weeds may die as fall as they are cut 
up. This Work muft be repeated about three 
times; which if well done, and the Seafon not 
too wet, will keep the Ground clear from 
Weeds until the Onions are fit to be pull’d up, 
which is commonly Auguji, and is known 
when their Greens fall down : When you have 
drawn off your Onions , you muft clean your 
Ground well from Weed^, which will keep it 
clean till 1 you earth the Beds; which muft be 
done in Oftober , when the Haulm begins to 
decay, for if you cut off the Haulm while green, 
the Roots will fhoot frefh again, which will 
greatly weaken them: This young Haulm 
fhonld be cut off with a Knife, leaving the 
Stems two or three Inches above Ground, 
which will be a Guide for you to diftinguilh 
the Beds from the Allies •, then with a Hoe 
clear off all the Weeds into the Allies, and dig 
up the Allies, burying the Weeds in the Bot¬ 
tom, and throw the Earth upon the Beds, 
levelling it even, fi> that the Beds may be 
about five Inches above the Level of the 
Allies ; then you may plant a Row of Colworts 
in the Middle of the Allies, but do not fow 
or plant any thing upon the Beds, which 
would greatly weaken your Roots ; nor would 
I ever ad vile the planting of Beans in the 
Allies, (as is the Practice of many) for it greatly 
damages the two out-fide Rows of Afparagus . 
In this manner it muft remain till Spring, 
when you muft hoe over the Beds to deftroy 


all young Weeds, and rake them fmooth, and 
obferve all the fucceeding Summer to keep 
them clear from Weeds *, and in October dig 
up the Allies again, as was before direded, 
earthing the Beds, &c. 

The fccond Spring after planting, you may 
begin to cut fome of your Afparagus j there¬ 
fore now you muft fork up your Beds with a 
flat Prong’d-fork made on purpofe, and com¬ 
monly call’d an Aparagus-tork : This muft 
be done before the Buds fhoot in the Spring, 
and with Care, not to fork too deep, fo as to 
bruife the Head of the Root •> then rake the 
Beds over fmooth, juft before the Buds appear 
above Ground, which will deftroy all young 
Weeds, and keep your Beds clean a great while 
longer than if left unrak’d, or done fo foon as 
fork’d ; and when your Buds appear about 
four or five Inches above Ground, you may 
then cut them ; but it fhould be done fparingly, 
only taking the large Buds, and fullering the 
fmall to run up to ftrergthen the Roots ; for 
the more you cut, the more the Roots will 
produce, but chey will be the fmaller, and 
fooner decay. When you cut a Bud, you 
muft open the Ground with your Knife, 
(which Jhoukl be very narrow and long in*the 
Blade, and filed with Teeth like a Saw) to fee 
whether there arc any more young Buds coming 
up clofc by it, which might be either broken 
or bruis’d in cutting the ocher then with your 
Knife faw it oft" about two Inches under-ground. 
This may appear a very troublefome Adair to 
People unacquainted with the practical Part; 
but thofe who are imploy’d in cutting Ajpa- 
ragus, will perform a great deal of this Work 
in a fhort Time; but the Care in doing it is 
abfolutely necefiary to be obferv’d by all that 
cut Afparagus. 

The manner, of dreffing your Ajparagus- 
Beds is every Year the fame as directed for 
the fecond, viz. keeping them clear from 
Weeds, digging the Allies in Oftober , and 
forking the Beds towards the End of March , 
fcfc. only obferve every other Year to lay a 
little rotten Dung (from a Melon or Cucumber- 
Bed) all over your Beds, burying fome in the 
Allies alfo, at the Time for digging them up : 
This will preferve the Ground in Heart to 
maintain your Roots in Vigour ; and by which 
Management a Plot of good Afp:,rag\is may 
-be continued for ten or twelve Years in Cut¬ 
ting, and will produce goods Buds. 

The Quantity of Ground necefiary to be 
planted with Afparagus , to fupply a fmall 
Family, fhould be at lea ft fix Rods; left than 
that will not do, for if you cannot cut one 
hundred at a time, it will fearedy be worth 
while, for you muft be oblig’d to keep it after 
it is cut two or three Days to furnifh enough 
for one Mefs; but for a larger Family, twelve 
Rods of Ground fhould be planted, which, if 
a good Crop, will furnifh two or three hundred 
each Day in the Height of the Seafon. 

But as there are feveral People who de¬ 
light in having early Afparagus , which is be¬ 
come a very great Trade in the Kitchen- 
Gardens near London, fo I fhall give proper 
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Directions for the obtaining it any time in 
Winter. 

You mud firft be provided with a Quantity 
of good Roots (either of your own railing, or 
purchas’d from fuch Gardeners as plant for 
Sale) that have been two Years planted out 
from the Seed-bed; and having fix’d upon 
the Time when yon would willingly have 
your Afparagus fit to cut, about fix Weeks 
before, you fhould prepare a Quantity of new 
Stable Horfe-dung, which fliou’d be thrown 
in a Heap for a Week or more, to ferment; 
then dig out a Trench in the Ground where 
you intend to make the Bed, the Width of 
the Frames that are defign’d to cover it, and 
the Length in proportion to the Quantity you 
intend to have, (which if defign'd only to 
fupply a (mall Family, three Lights at a time 
will be fufficient): Then lay down your 
Dung into the Trench, working it very re- 

f ularly, and beat it down very tight with a 
ork, laying it at lead three Feet in Thick- 
nefs; then put your Earth thereon about fix 
Inches thick, breaking the Clods, and laying 
it level, and at one End begin laying your 
Roots againft a little Ridge of Earth, rais’d 
about four Inches high: Your Roots mud be 
laid as clofe as polfible one to the other in 
Rows with their Buds Handing upright : and 
between every Row Jay a fmall Quantity of 
fine Mould, obferving to keep the Crown of 
the Roots exa£My level: When you have 
finifh’d laying your Bed with Roots, you mud 
lay fome ftiff Earth up to the Roots on the 
Out-fides of the Bed, which are bare, to 
keep them from drying, and thrud two or 
three fharp-pointed Sticks, about two Feet 
long, down between the Roots in the Middle 
of the Bed at a Didancc from each other. 
The Ufe of thefe Sticks are to let you know 
what Temper of Heat your Bed is in, which 
you may find by drawing op the Sticks, and 
feeling the lower Part; and if after the Bed 
has been made a Week, you find it doth not 
heat, you may lay a little Straw or Litter 
round theSidss, or upon the Top, which will 
greatly help it; and if you find it very hot, 
it will be advifeable to Jet it remain wholly 
uncover’d, and to thrud a large Stick into 
the Dung on each Side of the Bed in feveral 
Places, to make Holes for the great Steam of 
the Bed to pafs off, which in a fhort time 
will reduce the Bed to a moderate Heat. 

After your Bed has been made a Fort¬ 
night, you muft cover the Crowns of the 
Roots with fine Earth about two Inches thick; 
and when the Buds appear above Ground 
through that Earth, you muft again lay on a 
frefli Parcel about three Inches thick; fo that 
in the Whole it may be five Inches above 
the Crowns of the Roots, which will be 
fuJficient. 

Then you muft make a Band of Straw (or 
long Litter) about four Inches thick, which 
you muft faften round the Sides of the Bed, 
ft* that the upper Part may be level with the 
Surface of the Ground .* This muft be fatten’d 
with ftraight Sticks about *two Feet long, 
fbarpen’d at the Points to run into the Bed, 


and upon this Band you muft fet your Frames, 
and put your Glaffcs thereon; but if after 
your Bed hath been made three Weeks, you 
find the Heat decline, you muft lay a good 
Lining of frefli hot Dung round the Sides of 
the Bed, which will add a frefli Heat thereto ; 
and in bad Weather, as alfo every Night, keep 
the Glades cover’d with Mats and Straw, but 
in the Day-time let it be all taken off, efpe- 
cially whenever the Sun appears, which fliining 
through the Glades will give a good Colour 
to the Afparagus. 

A Bed thus made, if it works kindly, will 
begin to produce Buds for cutting in about 
five Weeks, and will hold about three Weeks 
in cutting, which, if rightly planted with 
good Roots, will produce in that time about 
three hundred Buds in each Light; fo that if 
you would continue your Afparagus until the 
Seafon of the Natural being produc’d, you 
muft make a frefli Bed every three Weeks, un¬ 
til the Beginning of March , from the Seafon 
of your firft Bed being made; for if your laft 
Bed is made about a Week in March , it will 
laft till the Seafon of natural Afparagus, and 
the laft Beds will come a Fortnight fooner to 
cut than thofe made about Chrijimas, and the 
Buds will be larger and better colour’d, as 
they enjoy a greater Share of the Sun. 

If you intend to follow this Method of 
forcing early Afparagus, you muft keep plant¬ 
ing every Year a Quantity which you (hall 
j'udge necclfary, (unlefs you intend to buy it 
from fome other Garden): The Quantity of 
Roots neceifary to plant one Lighr, is 
commonly known by the Meafure of the 
Ground where they grew, for in a good 
Crop, where few Roots are miffing, one Rod 
of Ground will furnifli enough for a Light: 
But thofe who plant Afparagus, with a Defign 
to take it up for Forcing at two Years end, 
make fix Rows in each Bed, at ten Inches 
Diftance only, and lay the Plants in the Rows 
about eight Inches afunder, which will be a 
fufficient Diftance, as they are defign’d to 
remain blit two Years. The beft Ground for 
planting Afparagus to have large Roots for 
Hot-beds, 'is a low moift rich Soil; but for 
thofe that are to remain for a natural Produce, 
a middling Soil, neither too wet nor too dry: 
but a frefli Tandy Loam, when well dung'd, 
is preferable to any other. 

ASPEN-Tree ; vide Populus. 

ASPERIFOLIOUS Plants [ Afperifolius, of 
Afper rough, and Folium , Lat. a Leaf} are 
fuch Plants as are rough-Ieav’d, having their 
Leaves plac’d alternately, or without any 
certain Order on their Stalks; they have a 
monopetalous Flower cut or divided into five; 
after every Flower there fucceeds commonly 
four Seeds, fuch as Buglofs, Borage, Cotnfrey, 
Hound’t-Tongue, &c. 

ASPERULA; Woodroof. 

This Plant grows wild in fhady Woods in 
many Parts of England , and flowers in April 
and May, and is iometimes ufed in Medicine. 
T ASPHO- 
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ASPHODELUS, [’a^jua©- of mrfxjjc, Gr. 
firm, and by Pliny it is call'd Hafiula , or 
Baccillus Regius, becaufe when it flowers the 
Stalk refembles a Royal Scepter; it is the fame 
Herb which is is call’d alfo Ant tr icon, with 
which, as Lucian feigns, the Manes or Ghofts 
are fed in Pluto's Dominions] King (pear. 

The Chambers are ; 

The Stalk is round, fmooth, ftrong, and 
branchy i the Leaves are like thofe of a Leek, but 
ftronger and narrower; the Flowers are divided 
commonly as far as the Bafts, naked, fie dated, 
embracing the Ovary like a Calix: the Apex 
of the Ovary puts forth fix Stamina and a long 
Tube from the Center, which becomes a roundijh 
Fruit, carnous , triangular, divided into three 
Partitions , in which are inclos'd triangular 
Seeds. 

There are three or four Varieties of this 
Plant which are well worth preferring in all 
curious Flower-Gardens, viz.. 

i. Asphodelus, luteus & fiore & radice. 
C. B. The yellow Afphodel or Kingfpear. 

a. Asphodelus, a!bus, retmofus mas. C. B. 
The great white branching Afphodel or Ktyg- 
fpear, 

3. Asphodelus, alius, non ramofus. C. B. 
The white unbranched Afphodel or King¬ 
fpear. 

4. Asphodelus, ASobrogicus, magno flare 
LiUi . H. L. The large flowering Savoy Afpho¬ 
del ox Kingfpear. 

Thefe Plants are all of them extreme 
hardy, and will profper in almoft any Soil 
that is not too IHff or wet, which is fubje& 
to rot the Roots in Winter: The Way to 
increase them is, by parting their Roots in 
Augufi, before they fboot up their frefh green 
Leaves. Thefe Plants growing pretry tall, 
are proper for large Borders, or to mix 
with Flowers of large Growth, in fmall 
Quarters or fiofquets in Wildcrnefs-work, 
but mull not be planted in Borders of fmall 
Flowers, where, by their large fpreading 
Roots, they would deflroy their weaker 
neighbouring Plants. 

The yellow Sort multiplies very fall by 
Roots, and will foon overfpread a large Bor¬ 
der, if fuller’d to remain unremov’d, or the 
Side-Roots are not taken off: But the other 
Sorts are not fo produftive of Shoots from 
their Sides, and are much better kept within 
Bounds. They may all be rais'd from Seeds, 
which fbould be fown in Augufi ; and the 
Augufi following, may be tranfplanted out 
into Nurfery-bcds or Borders, and will pro¬ 
duce Flowers the fecond Year. The yellow 
and large-branch’d Afphodels are fometimes 
ufed in Medicine. 

ASPLENIUM or Ceterach, [is fo call’d of 
Splen the Spleen , becaufe good againft Dif- 
eafes of the Spleen: It is alfo call’d Scolopen- 
dria, becaufe the Leaves of this Plant, by 
their Figure, refemble rhe Body and Feet of 
this Animal. The Name Ceterach is Arabitkf] 
Splecnwort or Miltwafte. 


The Char abler s are ; 

. The Leaves are like thofe of the Polypody, 
but left, and pretty round, notched toward the 
Side, downy, having a fquamom Dufi , in 
which, by the Help of a Microfcope, membra¬ 
nous [Capfuls] Or Seed—pods lying clofe to one 
another, art perceiv'd, every one furnijhed with 
a little round Rope , which by its Confirublion 
opening the Fruit into two Parts , pours forth 
certain very fmall Seeds j the Root is fibrom. 
This Plant thrives in fiony Places, at in Wads, 
Ac. 

This Plant is of the Fern-kind, and grows 
upon old moift fhady Walls in divers Parts of 
England. 

ASTER, [ ’Afwj, Gr. a Star, fo call’d, be¬ 
caufe the Flower is radiated with little Leaves 
after the manner of a Star, according to 
Diojcor ides. It is alfo call’d Hchnium of *EmQ- 
the Sun, or, as others fay, of Helena the 
Daughtcr-in-Law of Priamtu.'} Srarwort. 
The Char abler s ire; 

It bath a fibrofe Root, the Leaves are for the 
mofi part intire , and are plac'd alternately on 
the Branches j the Stalks are branch'd j the 
Flowers are radiated, fpeciom, and have a fcaly 
Cup: the Seeds are included in a downy Sub¬ 
fiance. 

There is a great Variety of thefe Plants 
which are preferv’d in Botanick Gardens, 
from which I fhall only fele& fotne of the 
moft beautiful, as very proper Ornaments in 
Borders of large Gardens, when few other 
Flowers are in Beauty. 

I. Aster, Atticm, carulem , vulgaris. C. B ,' 
The Italian blue Starwart. 

a. Aster, Pyrenaicm, pracox, fiore camlets 
major e. Did. The early Pyrenian Star wort, 
with large blue Flowers. 

3. Aster, Nova Anglia, altiffimm hirfutm, 
fioribm maximis purpuro-violaceis. Par. Bat. 
Prod. The tall rough New-En gland Star wort, 
with large purple Flowers, 

4. Aster, Nova Anglia, latifolim , panicu¬ 
late, fioribut Saturate violaceis. H. L. The 
broad-Ieav’d panicled New-En gland Star-won, 
with deep violct-colour’d Flowers. 

y. Aster, Nova Anglia, umbtSatm, fioribm 
dilute violaceis. H. L. New-England Star- 
wort, with pale violcc-colour’d Flowers grow¬ 
ing in an Umbel. 

6 . Aster, Virginianm, ferotinsts, parvo al— 
bente fiore. Park. The late flow*ring Virginian 
Starwort, with fmall whitifli Flowers. 

7. Aster, ctrulem, ferotinsts, futicefcms. 
Trade fcanti. Rati Hifi. Tradefcant a flirnbby 
late-flowering blue Starwort. 

8 . Aster, Tripolii fiore. C. B. Narrow-lcav’d 
Starwort, with Flowers like Tripp hum. 

p. Aster, Virginianm, pyramidal m. Hr [fop i 
folds, afperis, calycis fquamulis foliaceis. R ind. 
The Virginian Starwort, with Leaves like 
Hyfiop, and large blue Flowers with fcaly 
Cups. 

The firft, fecond, eighth, and ninth Sorts 
are much preferable to the reft for fmall 
* Gardens, 
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Gardens, being not fo ape to fpread at the 
Root as are the others, and grow much lower, 
are Icfs fubjefi; to (bed their Seeds, and, with a 
fmall Support, may be kept upright in a regu¬ 
lar Shape. The iecond Sort is the firft in 
flower; it grows about two Foot high, and 
produces large purple Flowers, but fcldom 
in fuch large Tufts as the firft, nor are the 
Flowers To beautiful; however, as it comes 
to flower mpeh fooner, it deferves a Place in 
every good Garden: This Sort is fucceeded 
in flower by the Eighth, which is of fliorter 
Growth, fcldom riling above a Foot in Height: 
The Flowers are much fmaller, but are pro¬ 
duc’d in very large Clufters, fo as to make a 
very agreeable Shew. 

The firft Sort fitcceeds thefe, and is on^of 
the moll beautiful Kinds ; it grows feldom 
more than two Foot high, and is eafily kept 
in Compafs; the Flowers are large, produc’d 
in great Tufts, and are of a fine blue Colour, 
with a yellow Thrum in the Middle, and is a 
great Ornament to Gardens in its Seafon of 
Flowering. This is the Amelins of V.rgH. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts, grow to 
the Height of four or five Foot, and produce 
large Quantities of Flowers, and are very 
proper for large Gardens, where they may 
have Room, but in fmall Places they are very 
apt to over-run whatever is planted near them, 
and the Seeds are fubjeft to fhatter and iiII the 
Garden with young Plants, if the Stalks are 
not cut down and carried away foon after the 
Flowers are paft ; for which Rcafons few 
People care to keep them, but yet in large 
Wildemeffcs they are very good to fill up 
Vacancies, and the Flowers are very proper 
to adorn Halls and Chimnies, and as they 
come at a Seafon when few better Flowers 
appear, are the more valuable : But in order 
to keep them within Bounds, you ihould at 
leaft once a Year dig round them, and cut off 
all the fpreading Roots, which would ocher- 
wife extend thcmfclvcs very far, and become 
unfightly, and with thefe Roots you may 
make frefb Plantations. Thefe come at a 
middle Seafon to flower. 

The fixth, feventh, and ninth Sorts are 
very late Flowerers, feldom appearing till 
Oblober, and do in a good Seafon hold till 
the Middle of November ; for which Reafon 
they are much eftcem’d. 

The feventh Sort grows to a great Height, 
and is very proper to intermix with other 
large Kinds; but it is not fo fubjeft to creep 
at the Root as they 2te, and the Flowers are 
large, growing in handfom Tufts. 

The fixth Sort flowers very late, but they 
are very fmall, and grow fparfcdly on the 
Branches; for which Reafon it is not fo valu¬ 
able as the other. But the ninth Sort is one 
of the raoft beautiful; the Flowers are large, 
and of a deep blue Colour; the whole Plant 
grows ercit, and never creeps at the Root: 
It begins to flower toward the End of Sep¬ 
tember, and continues till the Middle of No— 
vernier, and makes a very good Shew during 
that Seafon. 

All the Sorts of Srarvitrti are propagated by 


parting their Roots early in the Spring, and 
will grow in almoft any Soil or Situation; the 
larger Sorts increafe fo fall, that in a Ihort 
time they will run over a large Spot of 
Ground, if not prevented : Thefe grow belt 
in the Shade ; the lower Kinds feldom creep 
at the Root, but muft be taken up and planted 
every other Year, which will caufe their 
Flowers to be the fairer.. The ninth Sort 
may be increas’d by planting Cuttings of it in 
any of the Spring Months, which will flower 
the firft Year: The Roots of this increafing 
but flowly, this is the only Method to get a 
Stock of this Plant, This Plant, if fet in Pots 
and fhelter’d in bad Weather, will continue 
flowering moft part of the Winter, but dies 
to the Surface in the Spring, as doth all the 
Sorts of Star-worts. 

ASTERTSCUS ; [ of After or Star-wort , 
which it is very like, except that the Seeds 
are not Pappous, but Channeli’d.J Yellow 
Starwort. i 

The Cup of the Flower being ftellared with 
little Leaves, which are extended beyond the 
Petals of the Flower in Length. 

This Plant having no Englijh Name, I have 
call’d it Y.llo-w St armor t, altho’ it is very dif¬ 
ferent in its Chambers from that Plant; the 
Seeds of this being plain, and for the moft 

E art border’d round the Edges, having no 
lown adhering to them, and the Flowers 
being furrounded with a Foliaceom Calyx. 

There are fcvcral Species of this Plant cul¬ 
tivated in the curious Botanick Gardens, but 
in England we have but three Sorts, which are 
preferv’d for their Beauty ; viz.. 

i. Asteriscus ; annum, folds ad ftorem 
rigidit. Fount. The annual After if m, with 
ftiff, Leaves and Flowers. 

2. Aster iscus ; annum, Lufttanicm, odora¬ 
nts. Boerb. The Portugal fvveet-fmelling 
annual Afterifcm. 

3. Asteriscus ; maritimm perennis patulm 
Toum. The maritime Perennial dwarf Afte¬ 
rifcm. 

The two firft Sorts being Annuals, muft be 
fown in good Ground, and a warm open 
Situation, early in the Spring, in the Places 
where they are to remain, for they do not 
care for tranfplanring. 

Thefe produce their Flowers in Auguft, and 
if the Autumn is dry and warm, will perfect 
their Seeds in September, but in bad Years they 
often mifearry. 

The third Sort is propagated either from 
Seeds, or by planting Cuttings in any of the 
Summer Months ; it is an abiding Plant, and 
continues flowering the greareit Part of the 
Year, for which it is valued : This is ten¬ 
der, requiring a little Shelter in very hard 
Weather. 

ASTRAGALUS ; Wild Liquorice, or Li¬ 
quorice Vetch. 

There are many Species of this Plant cul¬ 
tivated in the Botanick Gardens; but as 
they are feldom propagated in Gardens for 
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Ufe or Beauty, I /ball pals them over in this 
Place. 

ASTRANTIA3 Mafterworr. 

ATMOSPHERE ; [ ’AT/*wf<wf« of 'At flat 
a Vapour, and Gr, a Sphere} is an 

Appendage of the Earth, which conftfts of a 
thin, fluid, elaftick Subftance, call’d Air, fur¬ 
rounding the Terraqueous Globe to a confi- 
derable Height. 

The whole Mafs or Alfemblage of ambient 
Air, is commonly underftood to be the At~ 

mofpbere. 

But the more accurate Writers reftrain the 
Term Atmofpbere to that Part of the Air which 
is next to the Earth, which receives the Va- 
poursandExhalations,and which is terminated 
by the Refraftion of the Light of the Sun. 

Thofe Spaces that are higher, and beyond 
thefe, are call’d Aether 3 and being fuppos’d 
to be polfefs’d by a finer Subftance, are call’d 
the Mtberial Regions, tho’ thefe perhaps are 
not deftitute of Air. 

This Atmofpbere infinuates it fclfinto all the 
Vacuities of Bodies, and by that means be¬ 
comes the great Spring of moft of the Muta¬ 
tions here below, as Generation, Corruption, 
Diflolution of Vegetables,^r. To the PrefTure 
of the Atmofpbere Plants owe their Vegetation, 
as well as Animals do their Refpiration, Cir¬ 
culation, and Nutrition. See ALther and Air. 

Dr. Halley found, by undoubted Experi¬ 
ments, that the Weight of Mercury to Water, 
is as 4 to i, or very near it; and that the 
Specified Weight of Air to Water, is as i to 
800 $ fo that the Weight of Mercury to Air, is 
as 10800 to 1; and a Cylinder of Air of 10800 
Inches, or poo Feet, is equal to an Inch of 
Mercury : fo that if the Air was of an equal 
Denfity like Water , the whole Atmofpbere 
would be no more than j fa Miles high, and 
in the Afcent of every 900 Feet, the Barometer 
would fink an Inch •, but the Expanfion of the 
Air increaflng in the fame Proportion, as the 
incumbent Weight of the Atmofpbere decreafesi 
that is, as the Mercury in the Barometer finks, 
the upper Parts of the Air are much more 
rarefied3 and each Space anfwering to an Inch 
of Qttukfther, grows greater and greater, fo 
that the Atmofpbere mud be extended to a 
much greater Height. 

Upon thefe and foch like Suppofltions, it 
will appear, that at the Height of 45 Miles, 
the Air is fo rarefied, as to take up 3000 times 
the Space it occupies here 3 and at 53 Miles 
high ir would be expanded above 300000 
times: But it is probable, that the utmoft 
Power of its Spring cannot exert it felf to fo 
great an Extcnfion, and that no Part of the 
Atmofpbere reaches above 45 Miles from the 
Surface of the Earth. 

ATRACTYLIS3 Diftaff-Thiflle. 

ATRIPLEX; Arach, or Orach. 

This Plant is fometimes cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens as a C«//Hitry Herb, being ufed as Spi- 
nage, and is by foroc preferr’d to it, but there 


are very few in England that are fond of it. 
This may be fown in the Spring as Spinage, 
and mull be eaten young, for when it is run 
up to Seed, it is very ftrong : This Plant, if 
Aiffer’d to (hatter its Seeds in a Garden, will 
become a lading Inhabitant, the Seeds often 
remaining feveral Years in the Ground, and 
every time the Ground is dug, will fend forth 
many of the Plants. 

AVENUES, arc Walks or Entrances leading 
to a Place, and in Gardening, are Walks 
planted with Rows of Trees, made in the 
Front-end of the Garden, leading to the 
Front of an Houfe, or to a Garden Gate, to 
a Highway Gate or Wood, to terminate in a 
ProfpeS, 

As to fuch Avenues that lead to an Houfe, 
they ought to be as wide as rhe whole breadth of 
the Front, and if they be wider they are better. 

And as for fuch Avenues to Woods or 
Profpefts, &c. they ought not to be lefs than 
fixty Foot in Breadth 3 and becaufe fuch 
Walks are a long time before they are fhady, 
it will be convenient to plant another Row 
on each Side, rather chan to lofe the Stareli- 
nefs that the main Walk will alford in Time 
by being broad, where any thing of a Pro- 
fpc& is to be gained. 

And as to the Difiance one from another, 
they fliould not be planted nearer to one ano¬ 
ther than thirty-five or forty Feet, efpecially 
if the Trees are any thing of a fpreading 
Kind ; and the fame Diftancc if they arc for 
a regular Grove. 

As to the Trees proper for planting Avenues, 
they may be the Englijb Elm, the Lime Tree, 
the Horje Chef nut, the Common Chef nut, the 
Beach, and the Abele. 

The Englijb Elm is approv’d for all Places 
where it will fuccced, and that it will do in 
moft Places, except in very wet or cold (hal¬ 
low Grounds. 1. Becaufe ic will bear cutting, 
heading, lopping in any manner whatsoever, 
and probably with better Succefs than any 
other Tree. 

Others approve of the Dutch Elm, rough or 
fmooth ; the broad-leav’d or Witch Elm , be¬ 
caufe they are of quicker Growth than the 
Englijb , and will grow tolerably well in al- 
moll any Soil : It will alfo remove very well, 
and feldom mi fear ties if but an ordinary 
Care be taken of it, which the Englijb Elm is 
fubje& to do. 3. Becaufe it is out with green 
Leaves in the Spring, with the earlieft Plants, 
and continues its Beauty as long as almoft 
any other Tree. 3. Becaufe it makes an in¬ 
comparable Hedge, and is preferable to all 
others for lofty Efpalicrs. 

Secondly, The Lime Tree, This is approv’d 
by others, becaufe it will do well in any 
tolerable Soil, if the Bottom be nor wet and 
cold, and becaufe of the regular Shape it has 
in growing, the Agreeablenefs of its Shade, 
and the beautiful Colour of its Leaves. 

Thirdly, The Horfe Chfnut is recommended 
to be ufed every where in fuch Places as are 
very well defended from ftrong Winds ; be¬ 
caufe whenever it grows freely, if it be not ' 
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skilfully manag'd now and then by cutting the 
Branches are fubjcft to fplitdown: This Tree 
is valuable on account of its quick Growth, 
the Earlinefs of its coming our, theNoblencfs 
of its Leaves, and the Beauty of its Flowers, 
being a fine Plant both for Shade and Orna¬ 
ment. This delights in a ftrong, hearty Soil, 
but will do well in any tolerable Soil, if good 
Care be taken in the Planting of it. 

Fourthly, The common Cbefnut will do well 
jn a proper Soil, and will rife to a confiderable 
Height if planted clofe together, but if it be 
planted fingly, where the Tree can take its 
own natural Shape, it is rather inclin’d to 
fpread and grow globous than tall. 

Fifthly, the Beech is recommended by 
fomc, but this feldotn fucceeds well after trans¬ 
planting, without extraordinary Care, tho’ it 
arrives to a very large Tree in many Places in 
England where it grows naturally, and is the 
moll tedious and troublesome to raife to any 
tolerable Size in a Nnrfery Way. 

Sixthly, the Abele. This indeed grows more 
difpers’d and loofe in its Head than any of 
the former, and confequenrly is worfe for De¬ 
fence but yet yet is not to be left our from the 
Number of Trees for Avenues, becaufe it is 
the qukkefl in Growth of a!i the Forcfl 
Trees, and will thrive tolerably well in al— 
moll any Soil, and particularly in wet Ground 
where few of the before-mention*d .Trees 
will thrive; And this feldom fails in tranf- 
planting. 

Seventhly, The Oak ; but this is feldom tifed 
in planting Avenues , becaufe it requires fo 
long a time to raife it up to any tolerable 
Stature in the Nurfery Way; nor is it apt to 
thrive much after it has been tranfplanted if 
at any Bignefs. 

As for the Alder, Al), PI at anus, and Syca¬ 
more, they arc but rarely ufed for planting 
Avenues . 

AUGUST. 

The Beginning of this Month fow Onions, 
Spin age, Corn-Sallet, and Chervil, to Hand the 
Winter, as alfo fome Cabbages of the early 
kind, Silejia, Brown Dutch and Imperial Let¬ 
tuce, for an early Crop next Spring; you may 
now fow fevcral Sorts of Seeds which lie long 
in the Ground, which, if fown in the Spring, 
feldom grow well, or are apt to remain till the 
fecond Year before they appear, as Angelica , 
Lovage, Scurvy-Grafsi Maftcrworr, See, 

The tenth Day of this Month fow your firft 
Crop of Cauliflowers, and repeat the fame the 
fifteenth Day for the fecond Crop; you may 
Hill fow Turnips for a latter Crop, until the 
twenty-fourth Day, thofe fown later feldom 
come to good. * 

If the Seafon proves moifl in this Kfonrh, 
you may tranfplant Endive for a late Crop, 
and cut offthe flowering Branches of Anmauck 
Herbs, as Lavender, Thyme, Rofemary, 
Savoury , and Hyjfop, that they may make new 
Shoots before Winter; but do not perform this 
Work in dry Weather, which will greatly 
endanger your Herbs. 


Look carefully over your Fruit-Walls for 
Snails and other Vermin, which will greatly 
annoy your Fruit, if not timely prevented ; 
and nail in fuch Shoots as project from the 
Wall, that your Fruit may have the Advan¬ 
tage of the Sun to ripen them, but do not cut 
or pull off the Leaves of the Tree, for this 
greatly injures your Fruit, aswillbefliewnina 
proper Place. 

In dry Weather earth tip CeSery , and tie up 
Endive for Blanching; pull Up Onions and 
Garhck as their Blades begin to wither and fall, 
and clear your Ground irom Weeds. 

Untie the Buds of Fruit-Trees which 
were inocujated the Lit Month, and cutoff 
Suckers from the Stocks of Fruit-Trees ; and 
toward the End of the Month hoe and clean 
young Spinage and Lettuce, &c. which were 
fown the End of the lad Month, or the Begin¬ 
ning of this; but obferve to do it in dry 
Weather, thatthe Weeds may decay the fooner. 

Gather in all Sorts of Kitchen Garden Seeds 
that are now ripe, in dry Weather, fpreading 
them on Mats in a dry Place, expofing them 
to the Sun at all Opportunities, till they are fit 
to rub or beat out of the Husks. 

Obferve to keep the Roots of vour Melons 
from too much Wer, which often decaysthe 
Vines before the Fruit is ripe. 

In the Flower and Green-Houfe Garden: 

Tranfplant the Layers of your Carnations, 
which by this time will have fufficient Roots, 
if timely laycd fhife your Pots of Auricula's, 
and tranfplant Polyanthus's ; remove the Bulbs 
of Iris's, Narctjfus's, Fritillaria, and Hya¬ 
cinths of pfr», as alfo filch Tuficrofe and 
Squamofc rooted Flowers as begin now et» 
decay, and will foon pufh out frefb Roots, 
after which time they futfer by Removing, as 
Lihet, Martagons, Crown Imperials, Petonias, 
Flag Iris’s , &c. 

About the Beginning of this Month in¬ 
oculate Orange Trees, placing them with their 
Buds from the Sun, and cut off Oranges, JeJfa- 
mines, and other inarch’d Stocks from thfc 
Mother Trees, being careful in the Operation 
not to break off the new-grafted Branch; but 
let the Clay remain upon it until the next 
Spring. 

Sow the Seeds of Anentonies, PulfatiSas, 
Ranunculus's, Crocus's , Fritillaria's. Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narctjfus's, Cyclamens, See. in Pots ot 
Boxes, placing them where they may receive 
the Morning Sun till Eleven of the Clock, and 
keep them gently moifleil’4 in dry Weather ; 
cut down the wither’d Stalks of fuch Flowers 
as have done blowing, and fallen to ftrohg 
Stakes, al) large flowering Plants which are 
yet to bloffom, left the ftrong Winds break 
them down and prevent their flowering. 

Gather allfuch Flower Seeds as are now ripe 
in dry Weather, before they are fbed upon the 
Ground, and keep your Pots of annual Plants 
fupplied with Water, that they may perfed 
their Seeds; and toward the latter End of the 
Month, remove fuch of them as are tender, 
and have not brought their Seeds to Maturity 
into the Green—houfe, left, by letting them 

remain 
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remain in the open Air* their Seeds fbould 
prow naught. 

The Beginning of this Month is the proper 
Seafon for fhifting and tranfplanting your 
Aloes, Fuoides, Sedums, and any other of your 
Store or Greeu-houfe Plants, which were not 
remov’d in the preceding Months, obfcrving 
to (hade them from the great Heat of the Sun 
till they have taken frefli Root. 

Toward the latter End of the Month, houfe 
fuch of your tender Ezoticks as were fet 
Abroad ; for the Evenings now begin to 
grow cold, and great Rains many times fall 
at this Seafon, which are very injurious to 
Jiicculent Plants. 

* 

Fruits in Prime, or yet lafiing. 

Of Apples; The f uniting, Summer white 
Caufiin, Codlin, Summer Pearmain, Margaret . 

Of Fears; Summer Bergamot , Blanquette, 
yargoneBe , Summer Boncretien , Poire fans peau ; 
or, the Skinlefs Pear, Cajfolette, Windfor, Cuijfe 
Madam, Hamdenfs Bergamot, Caliorojfatt , and 
Summer MouiBe bouche. 

Of Peaches; Red and White Magdalen, 
Smith’s (or early) Newington, BeBows or Beilis, 
Vtolette hative, Pajfe Violet , Purple Alberge , 
Early Admirable , Albemarle , Nivet, Noblefs , 
Pavie Royal, Troy Peach, Old Newington and 
George Peaches. 

Of Ne&arines ; Roman, Temples, Elruge, 
Newington, Golden, Brugnon, Italian, and 
Murray. 

Of Plumbs ; The White and Blue Perdri- 
gon, the Violet, Le Royal, Drop d’or, S. Cathe¬ 
rine, Rochecourbon, Reine Claude , Green Gage, 
Queen Mother, Bonum Magnum, Maitre Claude, 
Imperial, Royal Dauphin . 

Of Grapes ; July, White and Red Sweet¬ 
water, Clufier , Burgundy, Chajfelat, White 
Mufcadine, Orleans , See. 

Of Figs ; The Early White, Common White, 
tong Blue , Round Blue, Italian White, and 
Brunfwick. 

Filberts, Mulberries , Melons, Ananas or 
Pine Apples, &C. 

Flowers in Prime, or yet lafting. 

Annual Stocks, fome Carnations; Painted 
Lady, and Old Manfiead Pinks , fome Auricu¬ 
la's ; Female Ballamine. Marvel of Peru, Ama- 
rant bus's, fevcral Sorts; Amarantboides, Sun¬ 
flowers of many Kinds; Starworts, Golden Rods, 
Chryfanthemums, Cardinal Flower, Campanula, 
HoBykutks, Geraniums, Cohhium Chto, Cyclamens, 
Ficoides's, Indian Figs , Oleanders, Oranges, 
y?famines, Paffson Flowers, Tuberofes, Myrtles, 
Cojutea &tbiopica. Scorpion Sena, Nafiurtium 
Jndicum, Convolvulus’s, Lavatera, African and 
French MarygoUs, NigtSa, Candy Tuft, Venus 
Looking-Glafs, Flos Adonis, Sweet Peafe, Ever- 
laying Peafe , Sweet Sultan, Scabious s, Althaa 
Frutex, Tree MaBow, Apocynums, Virgins Bower, 
FritiUaria Craffa, fevcral Sores of Aloes, Se- 
dums. Cotyledons, Guernfey and BtBaiona Li¬ 
lies. 

AURANTIUM; [this Plant is call’d of 
Aumm, Lat . Gold, on account of its Golden 


Colour; or, as others fuppofe, of the Province 
of Orange ,] The Orange-Tree. 

The Char after t are; 

The Leaves have two Lobes or Appendages at 
their Safe, which are like Ears, and cut in Form 
of a Heart; the Fruit is round and deprefs'd , 
and of a yellow Colour when ripe ; the ffuice it 
fweet, in which it differs from the Citron and 
Lemon. 

There are a very great Variety of this 
Tree preferv’d in the Gardens of the Curi¬ 
ous ; to enumerate them all would be too' 
tedious in this Place, I Iball therefore only 
mention the beft known Sorts, and proceed 
to their Culture. 

I. Aurantium ; acri medulla, vulgare . Ferrl 
Hefp. The common Sevil Orange. 

а. Aurantium ; medulla dulci vulgare. Ferr. 
Hefp. The fweet Sevil Orange. 

3. Aurantium ; Sinettfe. Ferr. Hefp. The 

China Orange. % 

4. Aurantium ; Crifpo folio. Ferr. Hefp . 
The curfd-leav’d Orange. 

5. Aurantium; Crifpo folio , elegantiffime 
variegate. Boerh. Ini. The ftrip’d curl’d- 
Icav’d Orange. 

б. Aurantium ; Corn’tculatnm. Ferr. Hfp. 
The horn’d Orange. 

7. Aurantium; folio variegate , vulgare, 
Anglicum diftum. Boerh. Ind. The commoh 
ftrip’d Orange. 

. 8 . Aurantium ; Hermaphroditum, partim 
Aurantium, partim Citrium, The Hermaphro¬ 
dite Orange. 

9, Aurantium ; angufio Solicit folio diftum. 
Boerh. Ind. The witlow-leav’d Orange, com¬ 
monly call’d , The Turkey Orange. 

10. Aurantium ; angufio fglicis folio ele— 
gantifime variegato. The ftrip’d Turkey O- 
range. 

II. Aurantium; fruftu maxims, India 
Orient alts. Boerh . Ind, The Fumpclmocs; or 

Shaddock. 

la. Aurantium; fiore duplici. The double 
flower'd Orange. 

13. Aurantium ; fruftu minima. The Nut¬ 
meg; or. Dwarf Orange. 

14. Aurantium; fruftu minmo, folits ex 
albo variegatU. The ftrip’d Nutmeg; or. 
Dwarf Orange. 

There are alfo a great Variety of Oranges 
with ftrip’d Leaves, to be found in the curious 
Colle&ions of rhefe Trees, which differ in the 
Colour or Manner of the Stripes or Blotches; 
but thefe I Iball pals over, and proceed firft 
to the Manner of railing them from Seed. 

If you purpofe to raife Stocks for budding 
of Oranges, you Ihould procure fome Citron- 
Seeds which were duly ripen’d; for the Stocks 
of this Kind are preferable to any other, both 
for Quicknefs or Growth, as alfo that they 
will take Buds of either Orange, Lemon, or 
Citron : The beft Seeds are ulually to be 
had from rotten Fruits, which are commonly 
eafy to be procur'd in the Spring of the Year: 
Then prepare a good Hoe-bed of eitherHorfe-' 
dung or Tanners-bark, the laft of which is by 
much the better, if you can eafily procure it: 
When this Bed is in a moderate Temper for 
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Heat, you mult fow your Seeds in Pots of 

f ood rich Earth, and plunge them into the 
lot-bed, obferving to give them Water fre¬ 
quently, and (bade the Glaffcs with Mats in 
the great Heat of the Day; and railing the 
Glades to give proper Air* left the Seeds 
Jhould fader by too great Heat: In three 
Weeks-time your Seeds will come up; and if 
the young Plants are not ftunted, cither for 
want of proper Heat or Moifture, they will be 
in a Month’s-time after their Appearance, fit 
to tranfplant into fingle Pots; you muft there¬ 
fore renew your Hoc-bed; and having pre¬ 
par'd a Quantity of fmal) Half-pen y Pots, 
(which are about five Inches over at the Top) 
fill this half full of good frefli Earth, mix a 
with very rotten Cow-dung ; and then (bake 
out the young Plants (tom the large Pots, 
with all the Earth about them, that you may 
the better feparate the Plants without tear¬ 
ing their Roots; and having put a fingle 
Plant into each of the final] Pots, fill them 
up with the fame Earth as before direfled, 
plunging the Pots into then cw Hot-bed, givc- 
ing them a good Watering to fix the Earth to 
their Roots, and obferve to repeat the fame 
very often, (for this Plant, when in a Hoc- 
bed, requires much Water) and be fure to 
fereen them (torn the Sun in the Heat of the 
Day: In this Method, with due Care, your 
Plants will grow to be two Feet high by 
July, when you muft begin to harden them 
by degrees, in railing your Glades very high ; 
and when the Weather is good, take them 
qnite off, but do not expofe them to the open 
Sun in the Heat of the Day, which would be 
very injurious to tfaem,efpecially while young: 
Toward the End of September you muft houfc 
them, obferving to place them near the 
Windows of the Green-houfe, to prevent the 
Damps from moulding their tender Shoots : 
Duriog the Winter-Scafon they may be often 
refrelh’d with Water, but it muft be done 
fparingly, giving them but a little each time; 
and in March or April , walh their Heads and 
Stems, to dear them from the Filth that may 
have fettled thereon during their being in the 
Houfe; and you muft alfo give them a gentle 
Hot-bed in the Spring, which will greatly 
forward them, but harden them by the Be¬ 
ginning of June, that they may be in right 
Order to bud in Augttfl, ■ when yon fltould 
make Choice of Cuttings from Trees that are 
healthy and fruitful, of whatever Kinds you 
pleafe, obferving that the Shoots are round, 
the Buds of thefe being much better and 
caller to part from the Wood than fuch as 
are flat: When you have budded the Stocks, 
you l&ould remove them into a Green-houfe 
to defend them from Wee, turning the Buds 
from the Sun, but let them have as much 
free Air as poffible, and refrelh them often 
with Water: In a Month’s-time after bud¬ 
ding, you will fee which of them has taken; 
you muft then untie the ms that the Binding 
may not pinch their Buds, and let them re¬ 
main in the Green-houfe alt the Winter, and 
jn the Spring prepare a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanncrs-bark; and after having cut off the 


Stocks about three Inches above the Buds, 
plunge their Poes into the Hot-bed, obferving 
to give them Air and Water, as the Heat of 
the Weather (ball require; but be fure to 
fereen them from the violent Heat of the 
Sun during the Heat of the Day: In this 
Management, if your Buds (hoot kindly, they 
will grow to the Height of three Feet by 
Julyi at which time you muft begin to harden 
them before the cold Weather comes on, that 
they may the better ftand in the Green-houfe 
the following Winter : And as this will be a 
fufficient Height for the Stems, you may (top 
the leading Shoot, in order to force our lateral 
Branches: In the firft Winter after their (hoot¬ 
ing you muft keep them very warm, for by 
forcing them in the Bark-bed, they wilt be 
fomewhat tenderer, but it is very neceffary to 
raife them to their Height in one Scafon, that 
their Stems may be ftrait: for in fuch Trees 
which are two or more Years growing to 
their heading Height, the Stems are always 
crooked : In the fuccceding Years, their Ma¬ 
nagement will be the fame as in full-grown 
Trees, which will be hereafter treated of j I 
(hall therefore row proceed to treat of the 
Management of fuch Trees as are brought 
over every Year in Chefts from Italyi which 
is, indeed, by much the quicker Way of fur- 
nilhing a Green-houfe with large Trees, for 
thofe which arc rais’d from Seeds in England, 
will not grow fo large in their Stems under 
ten or twelve Years as thefe will have when 
brought over; and although their Heads are 
fmall when we receive them, yet in three 
Years, with good Management, they will ob¬ 
tain large Heads, and produce Fruit. 

In the Choice of thefe Trees, obferve firft, 
the Difference of their Shoots and Leaves, (if 
they have any upon them) to diftinguifii their 
different Sorts; alfo prefer thofe that have two 
good Buds in each Stock, (for many of them 
have but one, which will always produce an 
irregular Head); the Straitnefs of the Stem, 
Frefhnefe of the Branches, and Plumpnefs of 
the Bark, are neceffary Obfervations. 

When you have fnrnilh’d your felf with a 
Parcel of Trees, you muft prepare a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, in Length and 
Breadth according to the Number of Trees; 
then put your Trees into a Tub of Water up¬ 
right, about half-way of the Stems, leaving 
the Head and upper Parr of the Stem out of 
the Water, the better to draw and imbibe the 
Moifture: In this Situation they may remain 
two or three Days,(according to their Plump¬ 
nefs when you receiv'd them); then take them 
out, and dean their Roots from all Filth, cut¬ 
ting off alt broken or bruis’d Roots, and all 
the fmall Fibres, which are quite dry’d by be¬ 
ing fo long out of the Earth, and ferub the 
Stems with an hard Hair-brulb, cleaning them 
afterwards with a Cloth ; then cut off the 
Branches about fix Inches from the Stem ; 
and having prepar’d a Quantity of good frelh 
Earth, mix’d with very rotten Nsats-dung, 
plant your Trees therein, obferving never to 
ut them into large Pots, for if they are but 
ig enough to contain their Roots, it is fuf- 
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ficient at firft Planting, and be furc to put 
fome Potflieards and large Stones in the Bot¬ 
tom of each Pot, to keep the Holes at the 
Bottom of the Pots from being flopp’d with 
Earth, that the Water may freely pafs off; 
then plunge thefe Pots into the Bark-bed, 
watering them well to fettle the Earth to their 
Roots, frequently repeating the fame as they 
may require it; and obferve to fereen the 
Glaffcs of your Hot-bed from the Sun in the 
Heat of the D.iy. 

If your Trees take to growing kindly, (as 
there is little Rcafon to doubt of it, if the 
Directions given be duly obferv’d) they will 
have made ftrong Shoots by the Beginning of 
tine ; at which Time you Ihould flop their 
eaders to obtain lateral Branches, to futniih 
their Heads; and now you muft give them 
Air plentifully, and begin to harden them 
that in the Middle of July they may be re¬ 
mov’d into the open Air, in fome warm Si¬ 
tuation, defended from the great Heat of the 
Sun and Winds, that they may be harden’d 
before Winter: About the End of September 
you Oiould houfe rhefe Plants, felting them 
at firft in the Front of the Grccn-houfc near 
the Glaftcs, keeping the Windows open at all 
Times when the Weather will permit; and 
about the laiur End of Ofloler , when you 
bring in the Myrtles t and other lefs tender 
Trees, yon muft fet your Oranges in the 
warmeft and beft Part of the Houfe, placing 
lower Plants or Trees in the Front to hide 
their Stems: During the Winter, let your 
Waterings be frequent, but give them but 
little at a Time, for now their Heads are but 
fmal), and therefore incapable to difeharge 
too great a Quantity of Moiflure, and take 
take great Care to guard them from Froft, 

In the Spring, when you begin to take out 
fome of your hardeft Sorts of Plants, to thin 
your Houfe, wafli and cleanfe the Stems and 
Leaves of your OraBge-Tree$, taking out the 
upper Part of the Earth in the Pots, filling 
them up again with good frcfli, rich Earth, 
laying thereon a little rotten Neat's-Dung 
round the Outer-fide of the Pots, but do not 
let it lie near the Stem of the Trees; then 
place them at wider Diftances in the Houfe, 
that the Air may circulate round their Heads, 
giving them Air difcretionally as the Weather 
grows warm, but do not remove them into 
the open Air until the Middle of May, that 
the Weather is fettled; for many times, when 
they are remov’d out too foon, the Mornings 
often proving Cold, gives them at leaft a 
great Check, and many rimes kills the ex¬ 
treme weak Part of the Shoots: Let the Si¬ 
tuation for your Orfl«gf-Trees, during the 
Summer Seafon, be as much defended from 
the Sun in the Heat of the Day, and flrong 
Winds, as poffible, by tall Trees and Hedges, 
both of which, if they arc expos’d thereto, 
arc very hurtful to them. 

As thefe Trees advance, it will be ncceffary 
in the Summer, to flop flrong Shoots when 
they grow irregular, to force out ateral 
Branches to fill the Head, but do not pinch 
off the Tops of all the Shoots (as is the Prac¬ 


tice of fome) which will fill the Tree with 
fmall Shoots, too weak to fupporc Fruit, 
but endeavour to form a regular Head, and 
obtain flrong Shoots, taking away weak tri¬ 
fling Branches where they are too clofe. 

During the Summer Seafon your Orange- 
Trees will require frequent and plentiful 
Waterings in dry Weather, cfpecially if they 
are large; therefore you Ihould endeavour 
to have the Water as near the Trees as pof¬ 
fible to fave the Trouble of carrying it, which, 
in a large Quantity of Trees, takes up much 
Time: Your Water ihould be foft and expos’d 
to the Air, but never add Dung of any Sort 
thereto, which altho’ by many frequently re¬ 
commended, yet has always been found de¬ 
ft ruftive to thefe and all other Trees, if much 
ufed; it being like hot Liquors to human Bo¬ 
dies, 'which at firft caking feem to add Vi¬ 
gour ; yet certainly leave the Body weaker 
after fome Time than before. 

Your Orange- trees will require to be (Lifted 
and new potted every Year; therefore you 
muft prepare a Quantity of good Earth, at 
leaft a Year before you intend to ufe it, that 
it may be well mix’d, and perfectly rotten ; 
the be ft Seafon for this Work is about the 
End of April , that they may have taken frefti 
Root before they are remov’d out of the 
Grecn-houfc , and when this Work is per¬ 
form’d, it will be neceffary to let them remain 
in the Houfe a Fortnight longer than ufual, 
to be well fettled. 

In the performing this Work, after you 
have drawn the Trees out of the Pots, you 
muft cut off all the Roots round the Oucfide 
of the Ball of Earth, and take away all mouldy 
Roots (if any fuch be) then with a (harp Iron 
Inftrumenr, get as much of the old Earth 
from between the Roots as poffible, being 
careful not to break or tear the Roots; then 
fet the Root of the Tree into a large Tub 
of Water, for about a Quarter of an Hour, 
to foak the under Part of the Ball of Earth; 
and afterwards ferub the Steins of the Trees 
with a hard hair Brufh, cleaning them and 
the Heads with Water and a (oft Woollen 
Cloth; your Pots being prepar’d with fome 
Potflieards and large Stones in the Bottom, 
put fome of your frelh Earth into the Pot 
about two Inches thick, and having plac’d 
your Tfee thereon in the Middle of the 
Pot upright, fill it up with the fame rich 
Earth, preffing it down hard with your 
Hands; then water the Tree all over the 
Head, with a Watering-pot that has a Rofe 
upon the Spout, to let the Water fall light 
and thick ; (as in a Shower of Rain) and in 
watering rhefe Trees, do it in the fame Man¬ 
ner, during the Time they abide in the 
Houfe after fliifting; this will greatly refrefh 
their Heads, and promote their taking frcfli 
Roots. 

When you firft fet thefe Trees abroad after 
fliifting, you fliould place them near the Shel¬ 
ter of Hedges, and faften their Stems to flrong 
Stakes, to prevent their being difturb’d by 
Winds, which fomerimes will blow frefli- 
planted Trees out of the Pots, if too much 
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expos’d thereto, and thereby greatly injure 
their new Roots. 

If old 0r4ff£?-trees have been ill manag’d; 
and their Heads become ragged and decay’d, 
the belt Method to reftore them, is, to cut 
off the greareft Pare of their Heads early in 
March, and draw them out of the Tubs or 
Pots, and fluke oHf the Earth from their 
Roots, cutting away all fmall Fibres and 
mouldy Roots; and then (oak and clean 
their Roots, Stems, and Branches, planting 
them into good Earth, and fetting them 
into a hot Bed of Tanner’s Bark, as was di- 
redted for fuch Trees as came from abroad, 
managing them in the fame Manner ; by this 
Means th.ey will produce new Heads, and 
in Two Years time become good Trees again. 
Bur if thefe are large Trees, and have grown 
in Tubs for feveraJ Years, your beft Way 
will be, to prepare a parcel of rough Baskets 
(fuch as are us'd for basketing Ever greens, 
when fcnc to a diflant Place) ; let tht-fc be 
fomewhat lefs than the Tubs you defign to 
plant your Trees into, then plant your Trees 
herein, plunging them into the hot Bed; 
and about the Beginning of 'July, when your 
Trees have good Shoots, you may remove 
them into the Tubs, with their Baskets about 
them, filling the empty Space with the fame 
good Earth; this will preferve your Tubs 
from rotting in the Bark, and the Trees will 
do equally as well as if planted into the Tubs 
at firft, provided you are careful in fetting in 
the Baskets not to diflurb their Roots; and 
alfo, let them remain in the Green-houfe a 
Fortnight or three Weeks after planting be¬ 
fore you fet them abroad. 

AURICULA MURIS or Pilosella; 
Moufe-Ear. 

This is a Sort of Hawkweed, with fmall 
hairy Leaves, which are white underneath ; 
the Plant trails upon the Ground, taking 
Root at the Joynts, by which Means it will 
foon fpread over a large Compafs of Ground. 

This is very common in England ; ic grows 
chiefly on dry barren Places, or upon old 
Walls. 

AURICULA URSI; [/. *. BearVEar; fo 
call’d, becaufe the Ancients fancied it refem- 
bled the Ear of a Bear] BearVEar, or Au- 
ricula 

The Char afters are V 

It hath a perennial Root ; the Leaves are 
fmoot her and thicker than thofe of the Prim- 
roj't ; the Cup of the Flower is jharter, fo that 
the 'Tube appears naked ; the Flower is fbap'd 
like a Funnel , the upper Fart is expanded and 
divided into five Segments ; this is fucceeded by 
a globular Setd-Vejfel, containing many fmaS 
Seeds. 

To enumerate the Diverflties of this Plant, 
would be almofl endlefs and impolfible; for 
every Year produces vaft Quantities of new 
Flowers, differing in Shape, Size, or Colour 
of the Flowers; and alfo in the Leaves of 
thefe Plants, there is as great a Variety, fo 
that the skilful Florift, is oftentimes capable 


of diftinguifring the particular Sorts there- 
by. 

But as it feldom happens, that fuch of 
thefe Flowers as are at one Time in great 
Efleem, continue to be regarded a few Years 
after (there being ffill finer or larger Flowers 
produced from Seeds, which are what the Flo- 
rifts chiefly feek after) fo it would be needlefs 
to mention any of them; Wherefore 1 lhall 
proceed to give the Characters of a good 
Auricula. 

1. The Stem of the Flower fiould be lofty 
and firong. 

2. The Footfialk of the Flower fiould be 
jbort , that the Umbel may be regular and clofe. 

3. The Pipe or A Teck of each Flower jhould 
be jbort , and the Flowers large and regularly 
fpread, being no ways inclinable to cup. 

4. That the Colours are very bright and well 
mixed. 

J. That the Eye of the Flower be large, 
round, and of a good White, or Fellow, and 
that the Tube or Fleck be not too wide. 

All Flowers of this kind, that want any 
of the above-menrion’d Properties, are now 
reje&cd by every good Florift; for as the 
Varieties every. Year incrcafe from Seeds, 
fo the bad ones are turn’d out to make Room 
for their Betters; but in fome People the 
Pafllon for new Flowers fo much prevails, 
that fuppofing the old Flower greatly pre¬ 
ferable to a new one, if it is ot their own 
railing, the latter mult take Place of the old 
one. 

In order to obtain good Flowers from 
Seeds, you muft make choice of the beft 
Flowers you have, which ftould be expos’d 
to the open Air, that they may have the 
Benefit of Showers, without which, they fcl- 
dom produce good Seeds; the Time of theic 
Ripening is in June, which you will eafily 
know, by their Seed-vclfel turning to a brown 
Colour and opening; you muft therefore be 
careful left the Seeds be featrer’d out of the 
Veflel, for it will not be all fit to gather at 
the fame Time. 

The Time forfowing this Seed, is com¬ 
monly in Augufl ; but if it be fown any 
Time before Chrijlmas , it will be Time 
enough. 

The beft Soil for this Seed, is good frefli,. 
light fandy Mould, mix’d with very rotten ■ 
Neat’s Dung, or Tanner’s Bark; with this 
you fltould fill your Pots, Boxes, or Baskets,' 
in which you intend to fow your Seeds; and 
haring level’d the Surface of the Earth 
very fmooth, fow your Seeds thereon, cover¬ 
ing it very lightly with rotten willow Mould, 
then cover the Box, &c. with a Net or Wire, 
to prevent the Cars, Fowls, &c. from fcratch- 
ing out, or burying your Seeds too deep; 
let thefe Boxes, &c. be placed fo as to receive 
half the Day’s Sun, during the Winter Sea- 
fon; but in the Beginning of March, remove 
them where they may have only the Morning 
Sun till ten of the Clock, for your young 
Plants will now foon begin to appear, which 
if expos’d to one whole Day’s Sun only, will 
be all deftroy’d. 
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During the Summer Seafon in dry Weather* 
often refrefh them with Water, but never 
give them too great Quantities at once: In 
the July following, your Plants will be large 
enough to tranfplant, at which Time you 
mud prepare a Bed, or Boxes, fill'd with the 
above-mention’d Soil, in which you may plant 
them about three Inches fquare, and (if in 
Beds) you mull flude them every Day, till 
they are thoroughly rooted, as alfo in very 
hoc dry Weather; but if they are in Baskets 
or Boxes, they may be removed to a fhady 
Place. 

When you have taken all your Planes which 
are now come up out of your Boxes or Pots, 
level the Earth gently again, for it often hap¬ 
pens, that fome of the Seeds will lie in the 
Ground two Years before they appear, efpe- 
cially, if they were cover'd too deep when 
fown. 

The Spring following, many of thefe Flow¬ 
ers will lhew, when you may fcleft fuch of 
them as have good Properties, which fhould 
be removed each of them into a Pot of the 
fame prepar'd Earth, and preferved until the 
next Seaton, at which Time you will be ca¬ 
pable to form a Judgment of the Goodnefs of 
the Flower; but chofe that produce plain- 
colour’d, or (mail Flowers fhoiild be taken out, 
and planted in Borders in the out Parts of 
the Garden, to make a Shew, or gather for 
Nofegays, &e. the others which do not pro¬ 
duce their Flowers the fame Year, may be 
taken up, and tranfplanted into afrefhBed, to 
remain till you fee how they will prove. 

The Manner of propagating thefe Flowers 
when obtain'd, is from Off-fets, or Slips, 
taken from the old Roots in April, when the 
Flowers are in Bloom; thefe OfF-fets mud be 
planted into fmall Pots, fill'd with the fame 
Sort of Earth, as was before direfied for the 
Seedlings, and during the Summer Seafon, 
fiiould be fet in a ihady Place, and mull be 
often refrelh’d with Water, but in the Win¬ 
ter (hould be fhelter’d from the violent Rains; 
the Spring following, thefe young Plants will 
produce Flowers, tho’ but weak; foon after 
they are paffc flowering, you muff put them 
into larger Pots, and the fecond Year they 
will blow in Perfection. 

But in order to obtain a fine Bloom of thefe 
Flowers, you mull obferve the following Di¬ 
rections. 

ill. Preferve your Plants from too much 
Wet in Winter, which often rots and fpoils 
them, but let them have as much free open 
Air as pofiible ; nor fhould they be too much 
expos’d to the Sun, which is apt to forward 
their budding for Flower too ioon ; and the 
frolty Mornings which often happen in March-, 
do thereby deltroy their Buds, if they are 
not protected therefrom. 

Secondly, In the Beginning of February, 
if the Weather is mild, you mull take off 
the upper Part of the Earth in your Auri¬ 
culas Pots, as low as you can without difturb- 
ing their Roots, and fill up the Pots with frelh 
rich Earth, which will grcarly llrengthen them 
for Bloom; as alfo prepare your Offfers for 


tranfplanting in April, by cauling them to 
pufli out new Roots. 

Thirdly, You mull cover your Pots with 
Mats in frolty Weather, during this Time 
of their budding for Flower, left the fharp 
Mornings blight them, and prevent their 
blowing. 

Fourthly, When your Flower-Stems begin 
to advance, and the bloffom Buds grow tur¬ 
gid ; you mull protect them from haily Rains, 
which would waft off their white meally Fa¬ 
rina, and greatly deface the Beauty of their 
Flowers; but at the fame Time, obferve to 
keep them as much uncover’d as poflible, 
otherwise their Stems will be drawn up too 
weak to fupport their Flowers, (which is of¬ 
ten the Cafe when their Pots are placed un¬ 
der Walls) and give them gentle Waterings 
to llrengthen them ; but let none of the Wa¬ 
ter fall into the Center of the Plant or among 
their Leaves. 

Fifthly, when your Flowers begin to open, 
you Ihould remove their Pots upon a Stage 
(built with Rows' of Shelves, one above ano¬ 
ther, and cover’d on the Top to preferve 
them from Wet; this fhould be open to the 
Morning Sun, but flicker'd from the Heat of 
the Sun in the Middle of the Day) in this 
Polition they will appear to much greater 
Advantage, then when the Pots Hand upon 
the Ground j for-their Flowers being low, 
their Beauty is hid from us; whereas when 
they are advanced upon Shelves, we fee them 
in a full View; in this Situation they may 
remain, until the Beauty of their Flowers 
are pall; when they mud be fet abroad to 
receive the Rains, and have open free Air, 
in order to obtain Seeds, which will fail if 
they are kept too long under Shelter. When 
your Seed is ripe, obferve to gather it when 
it is perfcdly dry, and expofe it to the 
Sun in a Window upon Papers, to prevent 
its growing mouldy, and let it remain in 
the Pods till the Seafon for Towing it. 

AURICULA URSI MYCONI; vide Vcr- 
bafeum. 

AXIS of a Plant. • Axis is properly that 
round, fmooth Cylinder, about which a Wheel 
is turn'd ; whence, by way of Metaphor, that 
long, round, fmooth Part, plac'd in the Center 
in lorae Fruits, or Cat-tails on Nut-Trees, & c. 
about which the other Parts are difpos’d, may 
be call’d the Axis. The French call it Amt, 
Noyau, or Po'tnpn. 

AZEDARACH; The Bead-Tree, 

The Chara&ers of which arc ; 

It hath penttated Leaves Jcancxhat like thvje 
of the Ajh ; the Flowers confifl of five Leaves, 
which expand in form of a Kofe ; in the Center 
of the Flower is a long fimbriated Tube, contain¬ 
ing the Style ; the Fruit is roundijh and fLfhy, 
containing a hard furrow'd Nut, which t> divided 
into five Cells, each containing one oblong 
b, oadi‘h Seed. 

We have, ar prefent, but one Specie of this 
Tree in England ; which is, 

Aicdaxach. 
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Audakach. Dod. The Bead-Tree. 

This Tree is propagated only by Seeds 
(which may be obtain’d from Italy or Spain, 
where they annually produce ripe Fruits in the 
Gardens where they are planted; for it is not 
an Inhabitant of either of thofc Countries:) 
The Seeds or Berries Ihould be Town in Pots 
fill'd with good frelh light Earth, and plung’d 
into a Hot-bed of Tanncrs-bark, where (if 
the Seeds were frefli) they would come up in 
about two Months time: When the Plants 
are come up, yon thou Id water them frequently, 
and begin to let them have a large Quantity of 
free Air, by railing the Glafles every Day; 
and in july you fiiould expofe them to the 
open Air, in a well flielter’d Situation, that 
they may be harden’d before Winter. In 
OBober you- Ihould remove the Pots into the 
Confervatory, where they Ihould be plac’d 
near the Windows, that they may enjoy free 
open Air, when the Weather is open, for they 
don’t care to be over-top’d with other Plants. 
During the Winter Seafon you mull rcfrelh 
them gently with Water, but by no means 
repeat this too often, nor give them too much 
each time; for their Leaves being dropp’d, 
they will not be in a Condition to throw off 
a Superfluity of Moifture. 

In March following you may (hake out your 
Plants from the Seed Pots, and divide them, 
planting each into a feparate fmall Pot, fill’d 
with light freflj Earth, plunging them into a 
moderate Hot-bed,which will greatly promote 
their Rooting, and increafe their Growth; 
but you Ihould not draw them too much, but 
give them a large Share of Air when the 
Weather is good; and in June you fhould 
remove them out into the open Air as before; 
and during the three or four Winters, while 
the Plants are young, you muft houfe them, 
to fecure them from the Cold; but when the 
Plants are grown pretty large and woody, 
they will endure to be planted in the open 
Ait: The belt Seafon for this is in April, at 
which time you Ihould lhake them out of the 
Pots, being careful not to break the Earth 
from the Roots, but only pare off with a Knife 
the Outfidc of the Ball of Earth; then open 
your Holes, and put in the Plant, doling the 
Earth to its Roots, obferving, if the Weather 
is dry, to give it fome Water, which Ihoald 
be repeated twice a Week until the Plants 
have taken Root: But yon muft obferve to 
plant them on a dry Soil, and in a warm Situa¬ 
tion, otherwife they will be liable to mifearry 
in fevere frofty Weather. 

I hare been inform’d, that there was for¬ 
merly a large Tree of this Kind, in the Gar¬ 
dens of the Bifhop of London^ at Fulham , 
which produc’d Flowers feveral Years; but 
this, with many other valuable Trees, which 
were grown to a con fide rable Height in 
the fame Gardens, have been long lince 
demolish’d. 

At prefen t I don’t know of any of thefe 
Trees in England, which are arrived to any 
confiderable Stature; but I have tranfplantea 
one Tree, which is fevenYears old, into the 
open Ground in the Phyfick* Garden, which I 


find refills the Cold extremely well without 
any Shelter. 

The outfidc Pulp of this Fruit is in fome 
Countries eat, but I dont find it is much 
commended; but the Nut is by the Monks 
(and other Religious Pcrfons in Roman Catho- 
lick Countries) bored thro’ with an Awl, and 
ft rung as Beads, with which they fay their 
Pater-Nofter, which has occafion’d its being 
call’d the Bead-tree. 6 

AZEROLE, or L’AZAROLE; vide Me- 
fpilus. 
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B ACCA; i.e. a Berry, is a round Frttir, 
. f° r the moll part foft, and cover’d with 
a thin Skin, containing Seeds in a pulpy Sub- 
ftancc; but if it be harder, and cover’d with 
a thicker Skin, it is call’d Pomum ; i. e, an 
Apple. 

EACCjE ; are fmall roundifh Fruits, that 
grow Scattering upon Trees and Shrubs; and 
in that are diflinguifli’d from Acini , which are 
Berries hanging in Chillers. 

Bacca, in a more Uriel Senfe, are ufed for 
a fmaller thin-skin'd Fruit, of a foft Pulp and 
Flelh, including moift Seeds in a thinner 
Membrane. 

BACCHARIS; Plowman’s Spikenard ; vide 
Conyza. 

BACCIFEROUS; [Baccifer, Lat. of Bacca 
a Berry, and fere , Lat. 1 bear] is an Epithet 
added to the Names of any Iree. r, Shrubs , or 
Plants , that bear Berries, as Bryony , Dwarf 
Honeysuckle , Lily of the Valley , Afparagm, 
Butchers Broom, Night-Shade , Solomon's-Stal, 
and many others. 

BALAUSTIA; vide Punica. 

BALAUSTIUM; The Flower of the wild 
Pomegranate. 

BALLOTE; (BttMiiTir, fo call’d by Diofco— 
rides , and is reckon’d among the Plants that 
were “known to the Ancients; the Virtues of 
which Diofcartdes hath fufficiently fet forth. 
It is alfo call’d Herba jaeulatoria, becaufe it is 
good for thofe wounded with Darts.] Stink¬ 
ing Black Horehound. 

The CharaBers arc • 

It hath Leaves like the Dead -Nettle; the 
Flowers are produc'd in Bunches at the joints 
of the Stalks, from the Pedicle of the Leaves , 
which have one Jingle Footflalk , and ft and but 
on one Side of the Stalks ; the Cup of the Flower 
is tubulem, and hath five Angles , divided into 
five Segments at the 7 op ; the Galea (or Crtft) 
of the Flower is hollow, and the Beard is cut 
into three Parity the middle Part being broad , 
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and ffsap'd like a Heart ; each Flower is fucceeded 
by four naked Seeds. 

We have two Varieties of this Plant grow¬ 
ing wild in England ; which are, 

i. Ballote. Matth. 8sj. Marrubrium, ni¬ 
grum; five Ballote. J. B. The linking Black 
Horehound. 

а. Ballote j fiore albo. Tourn . Stinking 
Black Horehound, with white Flowers. 

The Arft of thefc Plants is common upon 
moil dry Banks near London, and is feldom 
fuffer’d to have a Place in Gardens; but this 
being a Plant fometimes ufed in Phyfick, I 
thought proper to mention it In this Place ; 
it may be eafily propagated by either Seeds 
or Roots, but is very apt to increafe too fait 
in a Garden. This is the common Black Hore- 
Imtnd of the Shops: The fecond Sort is a 
Variety of the firft, which is found fometimes 
with the other wild. 

BALM; vide Melifla. 

BALSAMINA; The Female Balfamine, 
or Balfam Apple. 

The Char abler s are; 

Jt hath an anomalous Flower, which confifls of 
an unequal Number of Leaves, having jonte— 
times two, three , four, fix, or more Leaves, 
with a Calcar or Spur to the Flower : Theft 
Flowers are fuccecded by turbinated Vcfftls, re- 
f mb ling Pods , which, when ripe, upon the firfl 
Touch burfi, and cajl forth feveral round>jh 
Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

l. Balsamina lute a; five. Noli me tangere. 
C. B. The Yellow Balfamine ; or. Touch me 
not. 

z. Balsamina focmina ; fort purpurea. The 
Female Balfamine, with Purple Flowers. 

3. Balsamina feemina ; fiore candido. H. L. 
The white Female Balfamine. 

4. Balsamina famina ; fiore rubro. H. L. 
The Red Female Balfamine, 

5. Balsamina feemina ; fiore majore candido. 
Tourn. The large white-flower’d Balfamine, 

б . Balsamina feemina ; fiore tnajore Jpeciofo. 
Tourn. The large fpecious flower’d Female 
Balfamine. 

7. Balsamina feemina ; fiore p artim candido, 
partim pur pur eo. The purple and white-ftrip’d 
Balfamine. 

8. Balsamina feemina } fiore majore, elegan- 
tiffimo variegato. The Jarge-flower’d ftrip’d 
Balfamine. 

9. Balsamina feemina', fiore majore plena, 
elegantifftmo variegato. The, double large- 
flower’d ftrip’d Balfamine ; or. Immortal 
Eagle Flower. 

The fir ft of thefe Species is preferv’d in 
Gardens, for the DiverAon it affords when 
the Seed Veftels are ripe, by deAring igno¬ 
rant Perfons to gather them, who arc fur- 
priz’d to find, upon the firft Touch, that the 
Pods fly to Pieces in their Hands: This Plant 
is very hardy in refpeft to Cold ; and altho’ 
it is Annual, yet, if fufter’d to caft its Seeds, 
will come up every Spring without any Care; 
it delights bell in moift fliady Places, where. 


if it is not rooted our, it will multiply faft 
enough. 

The other Sorts are commonly rais'd on 
Hot-beds in the Spring, and afterwards 
planted into Pots or Borders, to adorn Court- 
Yards and Parterres. The fecond, third, and 
fourth Softs will come up in the common 
Ground, without any artificial Heat, and 
make ftrongcr Plants than when rais’d in a 
Hot-bed, and ftand longer in Flower, but 
the four laft mention’d Sorts are much ten¬ 
derer, and muft be rais’d on a Hot-bed, and 
afterward planted in Pots, and fet into a frclh 
Hot-bed to bring them forward (efpecially 
the laft Sort) which otherwife will not flower 
foon enough to produce ripe Seeds. There 
arc two different Kinds of this large double- 
fiower’d Balfamine, one is brought from the 
Wefi-Indies, by the Name of the Cockfpur ; 
this is very apt to produce large ftrong Plants, 
but rarely begins to flower till the End of the 
Summer, and then very often hath but fmall 
Quantities of Flowers, and feldom produces 
ripe Seeds in England. 

The other Sort is brought from China, by 
the Name of Immortal Eagle Flower ; this 
Plant produces large beautiful double Flowers 
in great Quantities, and is one of the fineft 
annual Plants we have, continuing a long 
time in Flower (efpecially if flicker'd from the 
Violence of Wind and Rain, both of which 
are great Enemies to this Plant); this Sore 
alfo ripens Seeds very well, but is apt to de¬ 
generate in a few Years with us to Angle 
Flowers, and plain Colours. 

Thefe Plants muft be taken great Care of 
while young, and in the Hot-bed, particularly 
to give them as much free Air as poifible, to 
prevent their running up too flender; nor 
muft they have much Water, which often 
rots them at Bottom near the Surface of the 
Ground. 

When you put thefe Plants into Pots, ob- 
ferve to chufc fuch as have clear fpotted 
Stems, which always produce ftrip’d Flowers, 
and thofe with greenifti Stems white Flowers, 
and the red Stems red Flowers: So that if 
you have Plants enough, you need only take 
the ftrip’d ones. And in order to preferve 
them from degenerating, you ftould take oft' 
all Angle or plain-colour’d Flowers from your 
Plants, and not fulfer them to feed, by 
which means you will preferve this beautiful 
Plant many Years longer than you other ways 
could. 

BALSAM1TA; Coftus Hortorum, or Coft- 
Mary. 

The Chambers are; 

The Flowers are naked, and of a yellow Colour , 
growing in Umbels on the Top of the Stalls ; 
the Leaves are intire, and are crenated about 
the Edges. 

We have at prefent but one Species of this 
Plant in the Engltjh Gardens, which is. 

Balsam ita j major. Dod. The large Coft- 
Marv. 

This Plant was formerly in grearer Requeft 
than it is at prefent; many People were fond 

of 
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of it in Soups with other Herbs; and its Ufe 
is Medicine is, at prefent, but Anall; However 
as it bath been an old Garden-Herb, I thought 
proper to mention it in this Place. 

This Plant increales very foil at the Root, 
and will grow in almoft any Soil or Situation, 

£> that whoever hath a mind to propagate it, 
need only plant a few Slips in the Spring or 
Autumn, in any common Border, and they 
willfoon be furnifh’d with enough of it. 

BAMIA MOSCHATA; vide Ketmia. 

BANANA i vide Mufa. 

BARBA CAR PA; vide the Appendix. 

BARBA JOVIS; Jupiter’s Beard, or Silver 
Both. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath pemiatcd or winged Leaves ; the 
Flowers ere papilionaceous, and are fucceeded by 
Jbort oval Pods, in which is, for the mofi part, 
contained one toundijh Seed. 

The Species are; 

i. Barba Jovis, pulcbrt lucetts. J. B. The 
Silver Bufh; vulgo. 

x. Barba Jovis, Hifpanka , incana, fore 
Juteo. fourn. Spanilh Jupiter’s Beard. 

3, Barba Jovis, Qaroliniana, arhorefeens, 
Pfeudoaeacia folits. Baftard Indigo Jacobs. 
Rand. A£t. Phil. N. 40 Baftard Indigo, or 
Carolina Barba Jovis. 

4. Barba Jovis, Africana , foliis viridihus 
pmnatis, fore caruleo.Boerh.Jnd. The African 
Jupiter’s Beard, with deep green Leaves and 
blue Flowers. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common in 
many Gardens; the fecond is, at prefenr, 
more rare with us; the third Sort was rais’d 
from Seeds fent from America, by Mr.Catesby } 
and is by the Inhabitants made into a coarle 
fort of Indigo: This grows to be a large Shrub,- 
and will refill the Cold in the open Air very 
well; it is alfo a beautiful flowering Shrub, 
and for Divcrfity merits a Place in Quar¬ 
ters of curious flowering Trees. This Plant 
will fometimes produce ripe Seeds, by which 
means it may be eafily propagated, and will 
alio take Root by laying down the Branches in 
the Spring, which by the next Spring will be 
fit to tranfplant out: It delights in a Tandy dry 
Soil, and mufthave Room to lpread its Branches, 
which extend a confidcrable Diftance from the 
Stem: This Tree is alio fubjeCt to fplir if ex¬ 
pos’d to ftrong Winds. 

The fourth Sort may fee preferv’d with the 
firft and fecond in a common Green-Houfe: 

' They are not very tender, but require much 
free Air in good Weather and frequent Water¬ 
ings: They are all propagated by Seeds, which 
Jhould be fown on a Hot-bed in the Spring, 
and tranfpbnted into Pots of good light Earth 
(but not over-dung’d) and hous’d in Winter, 
with Myrtles, and have a good ESedt in 
adding to the Diverfity of the Green-houle: 
Thefe Plants will fometimes take Root from 
Cuttings ; but as ’tis difficult to obtain Plants 
this Way, and the Seeds many times ripen 


very well with us, fo I would recommend the 
raffing them that Way, as the moft Pure and 
expeditious. 

BARBAREA, or Winter-Crels; vide the 
Appendix. 

BARDANA; Burdock. 

BAROMETER, [of or. of B/fj^ 
a Weight or Burden, and a Meafure] 

is an Inftrumcnt or Machine for meafuring the 
Weight of the AtmofpheTe, or the minute 
Variations of the Weight or Pretture of the 
incumbent Air, in order to determinate the 
Changes of Weather. 

This Machine is founded on the foricellian 
Experiment, fo call'd from the Inventor 
Tcricclltus. 

It confifts of a long Tube of Glafs, herme¬ 
tically fealed at one End; and being Ail’d with 
Quickfllver, is inverted fo as to have one End 
of it emerg’d in a Bafon of ftagnant Quick- 
filver, and the other hermetically leal’d, which 
is expos’d to the PrefTure of the outward Air: 
Out of which open End (after fuch I rattier Hon) 
the Quickfllver in the Tube being fuffer’d to 
run as much as it will into the ftagnant Quick- 
Elver in which that Mouth or open End is im¬ 
mers’d ; there is wont to remain a Cylinder of 
Quickfllver fu{pended in the Tube, about 
twenty-eight, twenty-nine. Or thirty Inches 
high, meafuring from the Surface of the ftag¬ 
nant Quickfllver perpendicularly; but more or 
Ids within fuch Limits, according as the Weight 
or PrdTure of the Air incumbent on the exter¬ 
nal ftagnant Quickfllver expos’d to it, is greater 
or letter, leaving the upper Part of the T ube 
void, or at leaft empty of common Air. 

The Pbanomtta of the Barometer are vari¬ 
ous; and the Caufes affign’d for them by 
feverai Authors as various; nor is the Ufe of 
it in predicting the Weather yet perfectly 
afeertain’d. 

The greateft Height the Mercury has been 
known to ftand at London, is thirty Inches 
three-Eighths,and its leaft twenty-eight Inches: 
And though, as Mr Boyle obferves,’the Pbano- 
mena of the Barometer are io very precari?*is, 
that it is very difficult to form any general 
Rules about the Rife and Fall thereof in that 
which feems to hold moft univerfally, viz. 
That when the high Winds blow, the Mercury 
is the lower, fometimes fail; Yet the follow¬ 
ing Obfcrvations have been inade by feveral 
Authors. 

Or. Halley obferves, that in calm Weather, 
when the Air is inclin’d to rain, the Mercury 
is continually low ; .in ferene good fettled 
Weather, high. 

That on great Winds , tho’ unaccompany’d 
with Rain, the Mercury is loweft of all, with 
regard to the Point of the Compafs the Wind 
blows on ; that, cateris paribus , the greateft 
Heights of the Mercury are on Eaftcrly and 
North-eafterly Winds; that after great Storms 
of Wind, when the Mercury has been low it 
rifes again very faft. 

That in calm firofty Weather it Hands high. 

Y That 
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That the more northerly Places find greater 
Alterations than the more louthern; and that 
within the Tropicks, and near ’em, there is little 
or no "Variation of the Mercury at alt. 

Dr. Beal obferves, T hat, eateris paribus , the 
Mercury is higher in cold Weather than in 
warm, and ufually higher at Morning and 
Evening than at Mid-day. 

That the Mercury is higher in fettled and 
fair Weather than either a little before, or 
after, or in the Rain; and that it generally 
descends lower after Rain chan it was before 
it: If it chance to rife higher after Rain, it is 
generally follow'd by a fettled Serenity. 

That there are frequently great Changes in 
the Air without any perceptible Alterations in 
the Barometer, 

As to the Predictions from the Barometers, 
Dr. Halley has found. 

That the Riling of the Mercury forebodes 
fair Weather after foul, and an Eafierly or 
Norrh-eafterly Wind. 

That the Falling of the Mercury portends 
Southerly or Wefterly Winds, with Rain, or 
ftormy Winds, or both. 

That in a Storm the Mercury beginning to 
rife, is a pretty lure Sign that it begins to 
abate. 

Mr. Patrick obferves, That the Falling of 
the Mercury in hot Weather prefages Thun¬ 
der ; That when foul Weather happens after 
the Fall of the Mercury, it feldom holds long: 
And the fame is obferv’d, if fair Weather fuc- 
ceeds prefently after its Rife* 

Dr. Halley alfo obferves. That within the 
Tropic ks, and near them, there is very little or 
no Variation of the Height of the Mercury 
at all. 

Hence Mr. Pointer conceives. That the prin¬ 
cipal Caufe of the Rife and Fall of the Mer¬ 
cury is from the variable Winds which are 
found in the Temperate Zones , and whole 
great Unconftancy here in England is moft 
notorious. 

A fecond Caufe he takes to be, uncertain 
Exhalation and Perforation of the Vapours 
lodging in the Air, whereby it comes to^be at 
one time much more crowded than at another, 
and confequently heavier; but this latter in a 
great measure depends upon the former. 

And from thefq Principles he endeavours to 
explain the fevcral Phenomena of the Baro-> 
meter. 

i. The Mercury's being low, inclines it to 
Rain, becaufe the Air being light, the Vapours 
are no longer fupporred thereby, being be¬ 
come fpecifically heavier than the Medium 
wherein they are floated; fo that they de- 
feend towards the Earth, and in their Fall, 
meeting with other aqueous Particles, they 
incorporate together, and form little Drops of 
Rain j but the Mercury s being at one Time 
lower than another. Is the Effe& of two con¬ 
trary Winds blowing from the Place where the 
Barometer Hands j whereby the Air of that 
Place is carried both Ways from it, and con- 
fequently the incumbent Cylinder of Air is 
diminilh’d, and accordingly the Mercury*finks: 
As for infiance, if in the German Ocean it 


fhouid blow a Gale of Wefterly Wind, and at 
the fame Time an Eafierly Wind in the Irijb 
Sea; or if in France it fhouid blow a Northerly 
Wind, and in Scotland a Southerly, it mull be 
granted that that Part of the Atmofphere im¬ 
pendent over England would thereby be ex- 
haufted and attenuated, and the Mercury would 
fubfide, and the Vapours which before floated 
in thole Parts of the Air of equal Gravity with 
themfclves, would fink to the Earth. 

2. The greater Height of the Barometer 
is occafion’d by two contrary Winds blowing 
towards t the Place of Obfervation, whereby 
the Air of other Places is brought thither and 
accumulated; fb that the incumbent Cylinder 
of Air being increas'd both in Height and 
Weight the Mercury prefled. thereby muft 
needs rife and Hand high, as long as the Winds 
continue ‘fo to blow; and then the Air being 
fpecifically heavier, the Vapours are better 
kept fufpended, fo that they have no Inclina¬ 
tion to precipitate and fail down id Drops; 
which is the Reafon of the ferene good 
Weather, which attends the greaeer Heights 
of the Mercury. 

3. The Mercury finks the loweft of all by. 
the very rapid Motion of the Air In Storms of 
Wind. 

For the Traft of the Region of the Earth's 
Surface, wherein thefe Winds rage, not ex¬ 
tending all round the Globe, that fiagnant 
Air which is left behind, as Itkewife that on 
the Sides, cannot come in lb 6ft as to fiipply 
the Evacuation made by fb fwift a Current, fb 
that the Air muft neceflarily be attenuated 
when and where the faid Winds continue to 
blow, and that more or left, according to their 
Violence; Add to which, that the horizontal 
Motion of the Air being fo quick as it is, may, 
in all Probability, take off fome Pan of the 
perpendicular Preflure thereof; and the great 
Agitation of its Particles, is the Reafon why 
the Vapours are diffipated, and do not con- 
denfe into Drops, fo as to form Rain, other- 
wife the natural Confequence of the Air’s 
Rarefadion. 

4. The Mercury ftands the higheft upon an 
Eafierly or North-eaftcrly Wind, becaufe id 
the great Atlantick Gcean on this Side the 
thirty-fifth Degree of North Latitude, the 
Wefterly and South-wefierly Winds blow 
almoft always Trade; fb that when-ever here 
the Winds come up at Eaft and North-Eaft, 
'tis fure to be check’d by a contrary Gale as 
foon as it reaches the Ocean.; wherefore, ac¬ 
cording to what is made out in the fecond 
Remark, the Air mtift needs be heap’d over 
this Ifiand, and confequently the Mercury • 
muft ftand high, as often as thefe Winds 
blow. 

This holds true in this Country; but is not 
a general Rule for others, where the Winds 
are under different Circumftances: And he 
fays, he has often feen the Mercury here as low 
as twenty-nine Inches upon an Eafierly Wind, 
but then ir blew exceeding hard, and fo comes 
to be accounted for by what was obferv’d upon 
the third Remark. 
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5. In calm frofty Weather, the Mercury 
generally Hands high, becaufe, as he conceives, 
it feldom freezes but when the Winds come 
out of i he Northern and Nortb-eaftern Quarters, 
or at leaft unlefi thofe Winds blow at no great 
Diftanceoff: 

For the Northern Parts of Germany, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and all that Trad, 
from whence North-eaftem Winds come, are 
fubjeft to almoft continual Froft all the Win¬ 
ter, and thereby the lower Air is very much 
condens'd, and in that Sure is brought hither¬ 
wards by thofe Winds; and being accumulated 
by the Oppofition of the IVefterly Wind blow¬ 
ing in the Ocean, the Mercury muft needs be 
prels’d to a more than ordinary Height; and 
as a concurring Caufe, the fhrinking of the 
lower Pam of the Air into lefler Room by 
Cold, muft needs caufe a Defcent of the up¬ 
per Parts of the Atmofphere, to reduce the 
Cavity made by this Contradion to an Equi¬ 
librium. 

. 6. After great Storms of Wind, when the 

Jdercury has been very low, it generally nfes 
again very faft: He fays, he once obferv’d it 
to rife an Inch and a half in lefs than fix 
Hours after it long continu'd Storm of South- 
weft Wind. 

The Reafon is, becaufe the Air being very 
piiirh rarefy'd by the great Evacuations that 
fuch continued Storms make thereof, the 
neighbouring Air runs in the more fwiftly, to 
bring it to an Equilibrium, as we fee Water 
runs the filter for having a great Declivity. 

7. The Variations are greater in the more 
northerly Places, as at Stockholm greater than 
at Paris [compar’d by Mr. Pafcal ] becaufe 
the more northerly Pares have ufually greater 
Storms of Wind than the more putberly, 
whereby the Mercury fhould fink lower in that 
Extreme; and then the northerly Winds bring¬ 
ing the condens'd and pondrous Air from the 
Neighbourhood of the Pole, and that again 
being check'd by a Southerly Wind, at no 
gnat Diftance, and fo heaped up, muft of 
Neceffity, make the Mercury in fuch Cafe 
ftand higher in the other Extreme. 

8. This Remark, that there is little or no 
Variation near the Equinoctial, does above 
all others confirm the Hypothefis of the va¬ 
riable Winds being the Caufe of thefe Va¬ 
riations of the Height of the Mercury ; for 
in the Places above-named, there is always 
an eafy Gale of Wind, blowing nearly upon 
the fame Point, viz- E. N. E. at Barbadoes, 
and £- S. E. at St. Helena ; fo that there 
being no contrary Currents of the Air to ex- 
hauft or accumulate it, the Atmofphere con¬ 
tinues much in the fame State. 

However, upon Hurricanes (the moft vio¬ 
lent of Storms) the Mercury has been ob¬ 
serv'd very low ; but this, but once ill two or 
three Years, and it foon recovers its fettled 
State, of about twenty nine Inches and a half. 

Dr. IVaUts alio made the following obfer- 
vations on the Barometer ; 

That in thick foggy Weather, he found 
his Quickfilver to rife, which he afcrib’d to 
the Heavinefe of the Vapours in the Air. 

? 


That in Sun-fhiny Weather it rdfe, and 
commonly the clearer, the more j and this he 
thought might be imputed partly to the Va¬ 
pours rais’d by the Sun, and making the Air 
heavier, incrcalingtheelafticfc orfpringy Power 
of the Air: Which latter, he rather adds, be¬ 
caufe he had iometimes obferv’d in Sun- 
fhiny Weather, when Clouds had come for 
feme confidcrable Time, as fiippofe an Hour 
or two, the Quickfilver has fallen j and then 
upon the Sun’s breaking out again, it has rilen 
as before; 

In rainy Weather it ufes to fall, the Rea¬ 
fon of which is obyious, becaufe the Air is 
lightened by fo much as falls, in ftowy Wea¬ 
ther likewile; but not fo much as in Rains: 
And he had fometimes obierv’d it, upon a 
hoar Froft falling in the Night. 

In windy Weather he found it generally to 
fall, and that more univcrfally, and more 
dilcernjbly than upon Rain, which he attri¬ 
buted to the Winds moving collaterally, and 
thereby not foffering it to prefs fo much dj redly 
downwards; the like of which we fee in Swim¬ 
ming, fj’e.) and that he had never found it 
lower than in high Winds. 

That he had divers Times upon difeerning his 
Quickfilver to fall, without any vifible Caufe 
at Home, look’d abroad, and found (by the 
Appearance of broken Clouds or otherwife) 
that it had rain’d not far off, tho’ not with 
them, whereupon the Air being then lightened, 
the heavier Air with them, where it rained 
not, might have in Part difeharg’d itfelfon that 
lighter. 

Dr. Lifter*& Obfervations. on the Barometer 
are as follow. 

In England in a violent Storm, or when the 
Quickfilver is at the very loweft, it then vi- 
fibly breaks, and emits final] Particles (as he 
informs us he had more than once obferv’d) 
which Diforder he looks upon as a kind of 
fretting; and confequently at all Times of 
its Defcent, it is more or lefs upon the Fret. 

In this Diforder of the Quickfilver, he ima¬ 
gines it to have its Pam contra&ed; becaufe 
the Quickfilver then emits frelh Particles of 
Air into the Tube, which increafing the Bulk 
of the Air, and confequently its Elaftici- 
ty; the Quickfilver is neceflarily deprefs’d 
thereby. 

And that much Air is mix’d with it, ap¬ 
pears from the Application of a heated Iron 
to the Tube, as is pradic’d in the purging of 
it that Way. 

Now when the Quickfilver rifes in the Tube 
(which it certainly does both in hot and frofty 
Weather) it may then be laid to be in a 
natural State, free, open, and expanded like 
itfelf, which it fedns it ever is within the 
Sropicks, and with us only in very hot, and 
very frofty Weather. 

But when it deicends, it is then con traded, 
and as it were convuls’d, and drawn together; 
as it moftly is in ocr Climate of England, and 
more or left (as we guefs) in all Places on this 
Side the Zropicks. 

Which. 
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Which Contraction plainly appears from 
the concave Figure of both Surfaces, not on¬ 
ly in that of the QuickGlver in the Tube, 
but alfo, if well obferv’d, in that which ftag- 
nates in the Pot or Dilh itfelf. 

The Difficulty fcems to lie in reconciling 
the feme Effect of the QuickGlver’s rifing 
in the Tube, from fuch feemingly different 
Caufes, as great Heat, and intenfe Froft: 
And thole who fhall aflcnt in one Particular, 
and grant that Warmth is a probable Caufe 
of its Refticution to its Nature, will yet be 
at a Stand how to imagine, that great Froft 
Jhould likewife bring the QuickGlver nearer 
to its own Nature too. 

To which he anfwers, that Salts liquified 
will coagulate or cryftalize, i- e. will return to 
their own proper Natures, both in Cold, 
and in Heat; and therefore, tho’ moft Men 
praCtife the fetting them in a cool Cellar for 
that Purpofe, yet fome (as Zwelfer') advife, 
as the belt Means to have them lpeedily and 
fairly cryftaltz’d, to keep them conftantly in 
Balneo. 

Thus alio the Lympba of the Blood be¬ 
comes a Jelly, if it be fet in a cool Place, 
and the lame is infpiflatcd in like Manner by 
W'armrh. 

This Account of Dr. Liter’s, however in¬ 
genious, is objc&ed againft, as coming far 
fliort of accounting for the Pbxuomeaa of 
the Barometer, and that in fome refpedls 
it contradicts them. 

The Changes of the Weight of the At- 
molphcre, muft be laid down as the Caufe of 
thofe in the Barometer ; but then whence thofe 
Alterations arile in the Atmofphere, will be no 
ealy Matter to determine. 

It is probable the Winds which are driven 
this or that Way, may have a great Share; 
and the Vapours and Exhalations arifing from 
the Earth, alfo the Changes of the Air in 
the neighbouring Regions; and alfo the Flux 
and Reflux occafioned in the Air by the 
Moon. 

Dr. Halley is of Opinion, the Winds and 
Exhalations are fufficient, and on their foot¬ 
ing, gives a very probable Rationale of the 
Barometer , the Subftance of which is to the 
Purpofe following. 

i. 1 he Winds muft neceflarily alter the 
Weight of the Air in any particular Coun¬ 
try, and that either by bringing together or 
accumulating a greater Quantity of Air, and 
fo loading the Atmofphere of any Place; 
which will be the Cafe, as often as two Winds 
blow at the fame Time, From oppoGte Points 
towards the fame Point ; or by fweeping 
away Part of the Air, and removing iome 
of the Load, give Room for the Atmofphere 
to expand it I’d f, which will be the Cafe, 
when two Winds blow at the fame Time, 
and from the fame Point oppofite Ways; or 
in the laft Place by cutting of the perpendi¬ 
cular PreiTiire of the Atmofphere, which hap¬ 
pens as often as any Tingle Wind blows brisk¬ 
ly any Way ; it being found by Experiment, 
that a ft rung Blaft of Wind, even made by 
Art, will render the Atmosphere lighter, and 


accordingly the Mercury in a Tube, under 
which it paffes, as well as in another at a 
Diftance from it, fubfides confiderably. 

2. The cold, nitrous Particles, and even 
Air jtfelf condens’d in the Northern Parts, 
and driven elfewhere, muft load the Atmo¬ 
fphere, and increafe its Preffure. 

3. Dry, heavy Exhalations from the Earth, 
muft increafe the Weight of the Atmofphere, 
and heighten its Elaftick Force, as the Speci- 
fick Gravity of Menftrttums are found to be 
increas’d, by diftolv’d Salts and Metals. 

4. The Air being render’d heavier from 
thele and the like Caufes, is thereby the more 
able to fupport the Vapours, which being like¬ 
wife intimately mix’d with it, and fwimming 
every where equally throughout it, make the 
Weather ferene and fair. 

Again, the Air being made lighter from the 
contrary Caufes, it becomes unable to lupport 
the Vapours, wherewith it is replete; thefe 
therefore precipitating, are gathered into 
Clouds, and thofe in their Progrcis coaleice 
into Drops of Rain. 

Thefe Things being obferv’d, it appears 
pretty evident that the fame Caufes, which 
increafe the Weight of the Air, and make it 
more able to fupport the Mercury in the 
Barometer , do Jikewife make a ferene Sky and 
a dry Seafbn ; and the fame Caufes which ren¬ 
der the Air lighter, and lefs able to fupport 
the Mercury, do likewife generate Clouds and 
Rain. 

Hence, Firfl, when the Air is lighteft, and 
the Mercury in the Barometer loweft, the 
Clouds are very low ; and when after Rain 
the Clouds break, and a calm Sky again fhines 
forth, being purg’d of its Vapours, it appears 
exceedingly bright and transparent, and af¬ 
fords an eaiy Frofpedt of remote Ob¬ 
jects. 

Secondly, When the Air is heavier, and 
the Mercury ftands higher in the Tube, the 
Weather is calm, tho’ iomewhat Ids dear, by 
Reafon that the Vapours are difpers’d every¬ 
where equally; if any Clouds now appear 
they are very high, and move flowjy; and 
when the Air is heavieft of* all, the Earth 
is frequently found invclop’d in pretty thick 
Clouds, which appear to be formed out of 
the grofler Exhalations, and which the Air 
is then able to foftain, tho* a lighter Atmo¬ 
fphere could not. 

Thirdly, Hence it is, that with us the 
Mercury ftands higheft in the coldeft Sea- 
fons, and when the Wind blows from the 
North, and North-Eaft Corners: For in that 
Cafe there are two W inds blowing towards 
us at the fame Time, and from oppofite Cor¬ 
ners, there being a conftant Weft Wind 
found in the Atlantick Ocean, in a Latitude 
that correfponds to ours. To this it may 
be added, that the cold condens’d Air of the 
Northern Parts is brought hither in a North 
Wind. 

Fourthly, Hence in the Northern Regions, 
the Variation of the Mercury is more fenfible 
than in the Southern ones ; the Winds being 
found both moreftrong, more frequent, more 

various. 
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various, and more oppofite to each other in the 
former than the latter. 

Laftly, Hence is is, that between the Tro- 
picks, the Variation of the Mercury is fcarce 
fenfible; the Winds there being extremely 
gentle; and ufaally blowing the fame Way. 

Now this Account, however well adapted 
to many of the particular Cafes of the Bare - 
meter, yet comes fhort of feme of the molt 
principal, and the moll obvious ones; and is 
befides liable to feveral Objections. 

For firft. If the Wind were the foie Agent 
in effecting theie Alterations, we fhould have 
no Alterations without a lenfible Wind, nor 
any Wind without fome Alteration of the 
Mercury; both which are contrary to Ex¬ 
perience. 

Secondly, if two Winds be fuppos’d blow¬ 
ing from the fame Place, 'viz. London , oppofite 
Ways, viz. N. E. and S. W. there will be two 
others blowing from oppofite Points, viz. N. 
W. and S. W- to the fame Place; which two laft 
will balance the firft, and bring as much 
Air towards the Point, as the others fwept 
from it- Or thus, in Proportion as the Air is 
carried off N. E. and S. W. the adjacent Air 
will crowd in.from the other Points, and form 
a couple of new Currents in the Direction 
N. W. and S. E. to fill up the Vacancy, and 
reftore the Equilibrium; this is a neceflary 
Confequence from the Laws of Fluids. 

Thirdly, if the Wind were the foie Agent, 
the Alterations in the Height of the Mer¬ 
cury, would only be relative or topical; there 
would be frill the fame Quantity fupported 
at feveral Places taken collectively. Thus 
what a Tube at London loft, another at Paris , 
or at Pifs, or at Zurich , i 3 c. would gain at 
the fame Time. But the very contrary is 
found true in Fad; for from all the Obfer- 
vations hitherto made, the Barometers rife and 
fall together in feveral Parts of the Globe ; lb 
that it muft be fome Alteration in the abfolute 
Weight of the Atmofphere, that accounts for 
the Rife and Fall of the Mercury. 

Laflly-, Setting all Objections afide, thefe 
popular Phenomena , the Fall of the Mercury 
before, and the Rife after Rain, are real¬ 
ly uncxplicable on the Foot of this Hy- 
porhefis ; for fuppofe two contrary Winds 
Sweeping the Air from over London , it is 
known but few Winds, if any, reach above 
a Mile high; all therefore they can do, will 
be to cut off a certain Part of the Column of 
the Air over London : If the Confequence of 
this be the Fall of the Mercury, yet there is 
no apparent Reafon for the Rains following 
it: the Vapours indeed may be let lower, but 
it will only be till they come into an Air of 
the lame fpecifick Gravity with themfelves, 
and there they will'flick as before. 

M. Leibnitz has endeavour*d to fupply the 
DefeCls of this Hypothefis with a new one of 
his own. He afTerts, That a Body immers’d 
in a Fluid, only weighs with that Fluid, 
while it is fuflain’d thereby ; lo that when it 
ceafes to be fuftain’d, i. e. to fall, its Weight 
ceafes to make a Part of the Fluid, which 
by this Means becomes lighter. 


Thus, he adds, that the watry Vapours, 
while fuftain’d in the Air, increafe its Weight; 
but when Jet fall, ceafe to weigh along with 
it. T hus the Weight of the Air is diminiJh’d, 
and thus the Mercury falls, and Rain enfues. 

But this Principle of M. Leibnitz is falfe, 
notwithftanding the Experiment he brings to 
confirm it, as Dr. Defaguiiers has made ap¬ 
pear by the Counter-Experiment. For while 
a Body is immers'd in a Fluid, whether it be 
equal with it, or heavier, or lighter than the 
Fluid, whether it be at Reft or in Motion 
adds to the Fluid a Weight of an equal Bulk 
of the Fluid, as follows from that Law in 
HydrofiaUcks , that Fluids gravitate according 
to their perpendicular Altitudes. * 

But however, if this Principle of M. Leib¬ 
nitz were true, yet it is defective, and that 
in the fame refpeCt with Dr. Halleys ; nor 
would it account for the Phcenometta more than 
the other. 

, For fuppofing the Vapours, by being con- 
dens d, to be put in a Motion downward, and 
fo ceafing to gravitate with the Atmolphere, 
they will therefore fall till they reach a Part of 
the Atmofphere of the fame fpecifick Gravity 
with themfelves, and there they will han* as 
before: If the Mercury falls, it will be only 
during the Time of that Delcent; for theie 
once fix’d, the former Gravity is retriev’d; 
or were it not retriev’d, yet no Rain would 
enlue the Fall of Mercury. 

In order to account for thefe Variations of 
the Phenomena of the Barometer , Mr. Cham¬ 
bers advances what follows: Suppofc any 
Number of watery Vehicles, v. g a Million, 
floating in any part of the Atmoiphere, over 
any determinate Portion of the Globe ; as for 
Inftance, over A B ; if Jthe upper Veficles be 



condens’d by the Cold of the upper Regions, 
their fpecifick Gravity will be increas’d, and 
they will defeend; the horizontal Clals r u. g. 
to a, a to 3, &c. where meeting with other 
Veficles, not yet precipitated, they will coalesce 
or run into larger Veficles, by the known 
Laws of Attraction. 

Or, if we rather chufe to have the Wind 
ad, let it drive horizontally or obliquely: Tn 
the former Cale, the Veficles Clals 8 will be 
X driven 
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drivett agaifift 3, that againft 10, $$c. Of the 
oblique Clafi A driven ag&ifift St 8 agaifift 

4 , &c. 

By thii meads likeWife Will the Particles 
coalefce, and fcttfti new and larger Veficles as 
before j fo that their Number, which before 
was a JViilUbrt, will now be reduced, v. g. to 
an Hundred thdufand : But by the fame Coali¬ 
tion, whereby their Number is diminith’d, their 
fpecifkk Gravity is increafcd, i. i- they come 
to have mere Matter in the fame Space, or 
under the lame Surface, as may eafily be 
proved by Principles of Geometry, 

For, in augmenting the Maft of any homo¬ 
geneous Body, the Increafe of Surface docs 
not keep pace With that of the Solidity ; but 
that of the fbtmer is as the Square of the 
Diameter, and that of the latter, as the Cube 
of the fame. 

If then the Diameter of a Veficle were 4, 
and its Surface and Mais 24 ; after Coalition, 
if its Diatpctfer be 6, its Surface or Bulk will 
be 54, and its folid Content 81. But fince 
the fame Quantity of Matter is now in a left 
Space, or under left Dimenfions, It will lol'e 
of its Weight by the Refiftance of the 
Medium. 

This is evideht, for a Body immers’d in a 
Fluid tofts nothing of its Weight, but by the 
Fri&ion of its Parts againft thufe of the Fluid j 
but the FH&ion is evidently as the Surface: 
Therefore, where the Surface is leflen’d, the 
Refiftancc thuft bfe fo too. Confcquently the 
Veficles, Whole Gtivfe, before the Coalition, 
Was equal to the Rcfiftanee of the Medium, 
now that Rdiftance is diminifli’d, will defend, 
and that With a Velocity in a Ratio of the 
Iticrfcafe tft\th& Maft to the Increafe of the 
Surface. 

In their Defcent, as they arife at denfer 
Parts of the Atmofphere, v. y. at 4, J, &c. 
their Maft and Surface again will be increas’d 
by new Coalitions; and thus by conftant frefh 
AcczfTlons, more than equal to the conftant 
Refinances, they wilt be enabled to purfue 
their Journey, thro 1 all the Stages of the Air, 
till they reach the Earth; their Maftes exceed¬ 
ingly magnified, and in the Form of Rain. 

Now that the Vapours are got down, let us 
confider how the Barometer mult have been 
affl-dted in their Paflage, ere any of the 
Vtficlcs began to fubfide, either from the 
Action of the Cold or of the Wind, they all 
floated in the Portion of the Atmofphere 
A BCD, and all gravitated towards the 
Center E. 

Htre now each rcfpe&ively redding in a 
Part of Medium, of the fame fpecifick Gravity 
with itfelf, will loie as much of its Weight as 
is equal to that of a Part of the Medium of the 
fame Bulk with itfelf, i. e. each will loft all 
its Weight. 

But then, whatever Weight each lofts, it 
commuhicates to the Medium, Which now 
prefits on the Surface of the Earth A B, 
with its own Weight, and that of its Veficles 
Coivoindy. 

Suppoie then this united Preflure keeps np'the 
Mercury in the Barometer, at thirty Indies; 


by the Coalition of the Veficles from the 
Caufcs aforefaid, their Surfaces, and confe- 
quently theif Ffi diion, are IcfTen’d ; they will 
therefore communicate left of their Weight to 
the Air, i . e. left thin the Whole ; and confe- 
quehtly will defeend with the Excels, i. e. 
•With a Velocity equal, to the Remainder, as 
before obftrved. . 

Now* as the Veficles can a& no otherwift 
upon the Surface of the Earth A B, but by the 
Mediation of the interjacent Air; in pro¬ 
portion as their Aiftion on the Medium is left, 
their Adl’nn on rhe Earth will be the left. 

It is alfo evident, that the Surface of the 
Earth A B, mull be ids prefled than before ; 
and that in Proportion as the Veficles referve 
more of their Weight uncommunicated to the 
Medium, to promote their own Defeent,- 1. e. 
in Proportion to the Velocity of the falling 
Veficles, which js again in Proportion to their 
Bulks. 

Thus at the Veficles deftend, their Bulks 
continually incrcafing the Fridion, and there¬ 
fore the Preflure on the Earth, and laftly, 
the Height of the Mercury, will continually 
decreafc during the whole Time of the Fall. 

Hence we lee, both why the Veficles, when 
Dnce beginning to fall, perfevere; why the 
Mercury begins to fail at the lame time; and 
Why it continues and ceafts to fall together 
with them: which were the great Le/iderata 
in the Philofophy of the Barometer- 

He fays, he lees but one Objection againft 
this Theory, and that is, that the Veficles 
being put in Motion, and ftriking againft the 
Particles of the Medium, and one another, with 
lome Moment, will meet with a confidcrable 
Refiftatice from the vis inertia thereof; by 
which means their Dclccnt will be retarded, 
and the Preflure of the Atmofphere retriev’d; 
the Impetus of the moving Veficles being fiip- 
poftd to cotnpenfare for their Loft of Surface. 

Thus a heavy Body fuftain’d in a Fluid by 
a Hair, and moved up and down therein, 
prefles more on the Bottom than when held at 
reft; which additional Preflure will be the 
greater, as the Velocity of the falling Veficles 
is the greater, a greater Impulfe being requir’d 
to break thro 1 the vis inertia of rhe contiguous 
Particles, in a left Time than in a larger. 

But there is both Realbn and Experiment 
againft this Objection; for befides that the 
Velocity of the Veficles in theft Circumflances 
mult be very final], and their Impulft very 
inconfiderable; befides that, the vis inertia: of 
the Air muft be very weak, by reafon of its 
extreme Snbtilty; and that it muft be a very 
improper Vehicle to convey an Impulfe to a 
Diftance, by reafon of its Eiafticity. 

We find, that even in Water (a grofs, un- 
elaftick Medium) and a piece of Lead (a pon¬ 
derous Body, which falls with a great Mo¬ 
ment) that even here the Body, in its Defcent 
thro’ the Fluid, gravitates confiderably left 
than when fuftain’d at reft therein. In which 
the leveral Experiments of Reaumer, Ramar- 
ritfi-, and Defagulicrs^ all agree* 

Mr, Patrick gives us the following Rules and 
Obftrvations for the Rifing and Falling of the 

Mercury, 


t 
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Mercury, in order to foreknow the Weather by 
the Barometer, 

It has been obferv’d, that the Motion of the 
Mercury does not exceed three Inches in its 
Rifing or Failing in the Barometer of the com¬ 
mon Form. 

2. That its lea ft Alterations are to be mind¬ 
ed, in order to the right finding of the Wea¬ 
ther by it. 

3. The Rifing of the Mercury prefages in 
general fair Weather, and its falling foul, as 
Rain, Snow, high Winds, and Storms. 

In very hot Weather, the Falling of the 
Mercury forefliews Thunder. 

y. In Winter the Rifing of the Mercury 
prefages Froft; and in frofty Weather, if the 
Mercury falls three or four Degrees, there will 
certainly follow a Thaw; but if the Mercury 
rifes in a continued Froft , it will certainly 
fnow. ' 

6. When foul Weather happens foon after 
the Falling of the Mercury, you may expedt 
but little of it i and you may judge the fame, 
when the Weather proves fair ftjortly after the 
Mercury has rifen. 

7. When the Mercury rifes much and high 
in foul Weather, and continues fo for two or 
three Days before the foul Weather is over, 
you may expedt a Continuance of fair Weather 
to follow. 

8. When the Mercury falls much and low 
in fair Weather, and continues fo for two or 
three Days before the Rain comes, then you 
may expedt a great deal of Wet, and probably 
high Winds. 

9. The unfettled Motion of the Mercury, 
denotes uncertain and changeable Weather. 

10. You are not fo ftridlly to mind the 
Words engraven on the Plates, tho’ for the 
mod part it will agree with them, as the Rifing 
and Falling of the Mercury $ for if it ftands at 
much Rain, and rifes up to changeable, it 
prefages fair Weather, aicho’ not to continue 
fb long as it would have done if the Mercury 
were higher ; and fb on the contrary. 

The following Rules and Obfervations have 
been made by another. 

1. A ft ill Air, clear Sky, and the Mercury 
falling, with a frofty Morning in October and 
November, indicates much Rain or Snow about 
to fucceed, efpecialiy if the Wind be in any 
Point of the South. 

а. If the Mercury rifes very fuddenly and 
haftily after Rain, it is generally a Sign that 
more Rain will fucceed in a few Days, if the 
Wind be in apy Point of the South. 

3. If there be a complete Circle or Halo at 
a Diftance from the Body of the Moon (cfpe- 
cially if the Mercury fall) it is taken to be 
an infallible Sign of Rain or Snow. 

4. if ^he Mercury falls when the Wind is 
full South, it is another never-failing Sign of 
Rain. 

5. If the Mercury rifes not much, or con¬ 
tinues low after the Fall of much Rain, the 
Wind being in any Point of the South, you 
may expedt a fair and dear Sky, ft ante cardine. 

б. If after Rain the Wind change into any 
Point of the North, with a clear and dry Sky, 
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and the Mercury rifes, it is a certain Sign of 
fair Weather. 

7. A Continuance of fair Weather, the 
Wind being in the North, and the Mercury 
high or rifing, is never fuccccdcd by Rain till 
the Wind changes into fornc Point of the South. 

8. A Continuance of Rain from the South, 
is fcarce ever fuccecded by Icjtlcd fair Weather, 
before the Mercury rifes much, and the Wind 
changes either to the Weft, or fome Point of 
the North. 

9. 1 he Rcaion why the Barometer feems to 
fail, in truth, is, that in Winter time, when the 
Wind is in the North, and the Mercury high, 
a deep Snow may fail without any Alteration 
of the Barometer $ but in fitch cafe it is only an 
Indication of very low Clouds, and a clear 
Atmofphere above j the Confcq'icnce of which 
is, the fucceeding of a clear Air, and frofty 
Weather. 

10 If in a Morning the Sky be red, with a 
fudden cloudy Air, or the Mercury fticks or 
ftands with a concave Superficies, it is a fure 
Sign of Rain or Snow to fall that very Day. 

11. If the Mercury fill fuddenly in Summer, 
efpecialiy if the Wind be in the South, and the 
Air hot, heavy Rains, attended with Storm, 
Thunder and Lightning, commonly fucceed. 

12. 1 f the Mercury fubfidcs when the Wind 
is in any Point of the North, Rain is to be 
expedted, and a great deal of Rain if the Mer¬ 
cury continue to fubfide. 

13. If the Wind change into the Weft (as it 
commonly does) or fome Point of the North ; 
after there has been Rain in the South, and 
the Mercury rifes, the Rain yet falling, you 
tnay conclude that there will be but little 
Rain. 

14. If in fair Weather the Mercury fubfides 
very' much, and continues to do fb for two or 
three Days before Rain comes, you may ex¬ 
pedt high Winds, and a great deal of Wet. 

1 y. If Rain follows immediately upon the 
Subfiding of the Mercury, you need not fear 
much Rain. 

16. It is remarkable, that moft of the com¬ 
mon and ufuat Signs of Rain fail during the 
Seafon of the Dog-Days, and therefore are 
not to be regarded while the Mercury con¬ 
tinues high. 

N.Jl. The Mercury will fall for a Thaw, if 
it is not attended with Rain if the Wind change 
from the North.to any Point of the South, 
becaufe a Thaw is always attended with a 
warm Mift, and a very moift Air. 

BASELLA; or Climbing Night-Shade 
from Malabar. 

The Characters are j 

7 / bath an annual Root: ifbe Stalks are 
climbing, and of a purple Colour : *fbe Leaves 
are round , thick and fucculent , and of a dark 
green Colour: From the Foot-ftalk of the Leaves 
are produc'd Sptkcs of Flowers, which are Male 
and Female , in different Parts of the Spike: The 
Female Flowers are fuccecded by flat Berries , iff 
each of which is contained one bard Seed. 

There 
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There is but one Specie of this Plant, at 
prefent, known in England) which is 

Bas ella. Hort. Mat. 

This Plant muft be fown early in the Spring 
upon a Hot-bed; and when come up, muft 
be planted into Pots of good frefh Earth, and 
fet into a frtfh Hot-bed, in order to bring it 
forward ; and when grown too high to be 
contain’d under the Glaftes, may be fct into 
the Green-houfe, or in fome well-defended Part 
of theGarden, that it may ripen its Seeds. There 
is no great Beauty in the Flower, but for the An¬ 
gular Appearance of the Plant, it may delerve 
a Place in all curious Collections of Plants. 

BAS 1 LICUM, or Bafil; •vide Ocymum in 
the Appendix. * 

BASONS, or Fountains, which ferve 
either for the Ornament or Ufe ot Gar¬ 
dens, are made in divers Forms, feme round, 
feme oblong, or oval, others Jquare, octan¬ 
gular, tsV. but their moft common Form is 
circular; and, if the Ground will permit, the 
larger they are, the better: and when they 
exceed in Size, they arc called Pieces of Water, 
Canals, Mirrors, Filh-ponds, Fools, and 
Refer voirs. 

In making theft, Care ought to be taken to 
avoid both the Extremes, and not to make 
them either too big or too little; that a 
Water-work may not take up the belt Tart 
of a final! Spot of Ground ; nor to make too 
little a Bafon in a large Spot. This muft depend 
intirely on the Judgment of the Defigner of the 
Garden. 

Some would have the Size of a Bafon to 
be proportion’d to the Jet 7 d ’ Eau , that the 
Water thrown up in the Air, may not, by be¬ 
ing blown by the Air, be carryed beyond the 
Edge of the Bafon, but all fall down without 
wetting the Walk. 

Others again fty, That let the Spout rife to 
never fo little a Height, tho’ the Bafon be 
large, the Wind blow the Water to a great 
Diftancc, and tho* it be very di fegreeal le to 
fee a flendcr Stream in a large Bafon ; and a 
large high Stream in a fmall Bafon ; and tho’ 
there ftiould be as great an Agreement as is 
poflible between the Stream of the Spout and 
the Bafn ; yet no precife Proporron can be 
fix’d between the Size of Bafom and their 
Spouts; becaule that depends upon the Fall 
and Force of their Water, <Jr upon the Place 
where the Fountain is fituated. 

As to the Depth of Bafons, it is uftnlly 
from eighteen to twenty Inches, or twenty-four 
at moft: This Depth being iulicient to iecure 
the Bottom of the Bafons from Froft and to 
dip Watering-pots. 

But if they are to ferve for Kefervoirs , or to 
keep. Filh in, then they may be unde four or 
five Foot deep, which will both hold Water 
enough, and be deep enough for the Filh to 
breed in, and alfo to bear a Boat. 

Deeper than this they need not be;, and if 
they were deeper, they would be dangerous as 
to the drowning of Perfons, who might chance 
to fall in. 


In making Bafom, great Care ought to be 
taken in making them at firft; for the Water 
always naturally endeavouring to run away 
and by its Weight and Preifure inaM» 
making its Way out at the leaft Cranny it 
will grow conft intly bigger and bigger, fo that 
if it be not well made at firft, it will be very 
difficult to repair it. 3 

Bafons are made either with Clay, Cement 
or Lead; they are moft ufually made of Clay : 
In making luch, at the marking out the 
Dimenfions, the Diameter ought to be four 
Feet bigger on each Side ; yet the Bafon will 
not be the wider, for it will be taken up with 
the Walls on eich Side; and the Clay v ork 
which is to fill the Space between the Bafon 
muft alio be dug two Feet deeper than the 
Depth of the Water is defign’d to be, becaufe 
it is to be laid over eighteen Inches thick with 
Clay, and fix Inches with Gravel and Paving. 

I he Clay ought to be well wrought with 
the Hands and Water, and when it is fpread 
mould be trodden in with the naked Feet* 
that the Water of the Bafon may not di¬ 
lute through it, nor the Roots of any Trees 
that may grow near, may not penetrate into 
the outward Wall; which may be made of 
Shards, Rubble, or Flints, with Mortar made 
of the natural Earth, and is called the Ground- 
wall, becaufe ’ris only made to refift the Pret 
fure of the Ground about it. The inward 
Wall ought to be made with good Rubble- 
ftooes, that will not fcale and come off in 
Flafties in the Water; or die of Flints and 
Stones from the Hills, which will make dunble 
Work, but will not look fo neat as the pointed 
Rubble ; and there ought to be laid here and 
there Stones, the Thicknefs of the Wall to 
render it the more fubftantial. * 

The Method.of making Bafons of Cement is 
as follows; After you have mark’d out the 
Dimenfions of the Bafon as before, if you in- 
large it one Foot nine Inches, it will be luf- 
fieient; and the lame Depth deener at the 
Bottom will be enough. 

1 his being done, you muft bearn to back 
up and raife againft the Ground ; cut perpen¬ 
dicularly a Wall of Matonry a Foot thick 
which muft go to the Bottom, and fhould be 
built with Shards and Rubble-ftones laid in 
Mortar of Lime and Sand. 

U hen the W all is finilh’d round the Circum¬ 
ference, then the Botrom is to be wrought a 
Foot thick with the fame Materials; and^then 
the folid Work or Lining of Cement is to be 
back’d up againft the Walls nine Inches thick, 
intlud-ng the Plaiftering and inward Surface. 

This Solid ought to be made of fmall Flints 
laid in Beds of Mortar made of Lime and 
Cement. 

When this Solid is eight Inches thick it 
ought to be plaifter’d over the whole Surface 
of the Bottom with Cement well fifred before 
it be temper d with Lime; and with this it 
fhould be wrought over fmooth with the 
Tfowel. 

The Proportion of this Cement fhould be 
two 1 birds of Cement or powder’d Tile to 
one Third of Lime. 

This 
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This Cement has the Property to harden lo 
under Water, that it will be as hard as Stone 
or Marble, and the Body will be lo folid as 
never to decay. 

After the finilhing of the Bafon, the Plai- 
ftering Ihould be for four or five Days fuccefe 
lively anointed over with Oil or Bullock’s 
Blood, to prevent it from cracking or Hawing; 
this being done, the Water Ihould be let into 
the Bafon as (bon as may be. 

Thole Bafons which arc made of Lead, are 
to be thus wrought: The Out-lines ought to 
be inlarg’d one Foot of a Side, and digg’d 
half a Foot deeper than the Bafon is to be. 

The Wall mull be made a Foot thick, that 
it may be able to bear up agaioft the Earth 
lying againll it; but the Bottom will not re¬ 
quire to be more than half a Foot thick. 

Theft Walls mud be built with Rubble laid 
in Mortar all of Plaifter, becauft the Lime 
will eat the Lead ; and then the Lead mult 
be laid on the Walls and Bottom, and be 
fram’d with Solder. 

But Bafons of Lead are not much in Uft, 
becauft of their great Charge in making, and 
the Danger of the Lead being ftolen, ■ 

Great care ought to be taken to keep the 
upper Edge and Superficies of a Bafon upon a 
Level, that the Water may cover all the 
Walls equally. 

A* for the wafte Pipes of Bafons, whether 
at the Bottom or Superficies, they ought not to 
be made too (mall, left they Ihould be choak’d, 
notwithftanding the Cauls that are drawn be¬ 
fore them. 

When this wafte Water ironly to be loft in 
Sinks and common Sewers, it is carry’d away 
in Dtains or Earthen Pipes; but when it 
ftrves to play the Bafons that lie below it, it 
mull pals through Leaden Pipes. 

BAY; vide Lauras. 

BEANS. 

There are four Sorts of Beans commonly 
planted in Gardens, viz. The fmall Lisbon, 
the Spanijh , the Sandwich and tt'tndfor Beans. 
The firft and fecond Sorts are ulually planted 
in O 'tcber and November, under warm Walls 
or Hedges, to have them early; where, if 
they Hand through the Winter, they will pro¬ 
duce Beam early in the Spring : Or they may 
be planted dole in Beds, in lome Piece of 
Ground that is well defended from the North 
and Eafl Winds; and being arch’d over with 
Hoops or Withies, may be cover'd, in very 
hardFrofts, withMatsand Straw; and in the 
Spring thefe Plants may be tranfplamed into 
warm Borders, by which means your Crop will 
beftcur’dfrom Injuries ofFroft; and if Care be 
taken in tranlplanting them, not to break their 
Roots, and alio to water them, if the Sealon 
proves dry, until they have taken frelh Root, 
they will bear as plentiful aCropas tbofewhich 
remain’d where they were at firft planted, with 
this Difference, that they will be a Fortnight 
later. The Lisbon Bean is chiefly preferr’d to 
the Spanijb ; and the bell way is to procure 
fre(h Seeds from Abroad, at leaft every other 


Year, for they are fubjed to degenerate in a 
few Years m England , not inGoodnefs, but 
only in their Earlineis. 

The Sandwich and IVmdfor Beans ate feldoih 
before Cbrijlmas * but elpecially the 
IVmdfor, which is moftfubjed to be hurt by 
Cold of any of the Kinds. 

Thefe Beans Ihould have an open Evpofure, 
and require to be planted at a greater Diftance 
than the two early Kinds ; for if they are 
planted in lhady Places, or too elofe, they will 
grow to a great Height, but feldom produce 
many Beans. The ufual Diftance for thefe (if 
in an open Situation) is two Foot and an 
half Row from Row, and four Inches in 
the Rows ; but if the Place is deftly fur- 
rounded with Hedges, Walls, or tall Trees 
the Diftance mull be greater; the Rows Ihould 
then be three Foot apart, and the Beaus fix 
Inches diftant in the Rows. The Sandwich 
Beans being hardier than the Windfor, are 
ulually planted about Cbrifimas, to fucreed 
the forward Crops; and theft although at 
preftnt but in little Requefl, yet are very 
fcrviceable, being plentiful Bearers, and vert 
little inferior either in Size or Goodnefs to 
the Wtndfar . 

In the Middle of January, if the Weather 
is open and good, you may plant your firft 
Crop of IVmdfor Beans, which will luccced the 
Sandwich,and every three Weeks make a frelh 
Plantation until the middle of Alay, in order 
to preferve a Succeffion through the Seafon ; 
Indeed there are feme People whd are very- 
fond of Beans , which plant even in June, but 
unlefi the Soil is very itrong and moift, or the 
Seafon proves wet or cold, they feldom fec- 
ceed well; for in hot dry Weather (which 
commonly happens in July') the Infers infeft 
thefe Plants very much, and often deftroy them 
quite, fb that I have known large Quarters 
of Beans to dye away without producing one 
fingle Bean. There are others who advife the 
cutting down of Beans, in order to caufethein 
to produce frefli Shoots from the Bottom for 
a late Crop; but this ftldom anfwers the 
Trouble, for they are liable to the above- 
mentioned Inconveniencies much more than a 
frdh-planted Crop. 

There is an Error very common in moft 
Gardners, which I cant help mentioning, that 
is their planting of Beans in the Allies of their 
Afparagus- Beda, which damages the two outer 
Rows of the Afparagus much more than the 
Value of the Beans. 

Kidney or French BEANS j .vide Ph*. 
ieolus; 

BEAN-TREFOIL ; vide Cytiflus, 

BEAR’s-EAR ; vide Auricula. 

BEAR’s EAR SANICLE ; vide Verbaf- 
cum. 

BEAR’s-FOOT ; vide Helleborus. 

BECABUNGA ; or'Brook lime. 

This is a Sort of Veronica or Water-Speed- 
wel; of which there are two Sorts; one with 
a long Leaf, and the other round: They are 
A a both 
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both very common in Ditches and watery 
Places almoft: every where in England. 

BEE or Gnat-Flow eh. ; vide Orchis. 

BEECH TREE ; vide Fagus. 

BELL-FLOWER; vide Campanula. 

BELLADONA; Deadly Night-Shade. 

The Cbaraftcrs are; . 

It bath a BelUjhap'd Flower confining of 
one Leaf which is divided into five acute Seg¬ 
ments at the Sop. Each of tbefe Flowers is 
fucceeded by a globular, foft Fruit, which is 
divided into two Cells, in which are lodged the 
Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant com¬ 
mon in England, which is 

Belladona } majoribus foliis id fiortbus. 
Shura. The common Deadly Night-ihade- 

This Plant grows very common in many 
Parts of England about Farmers Yards, and ia 
fhady I.anes, but is never kept in Gardens, 
unlels in thole of Botanifts i nor indeed Ihould 
it be fufTer’d to grow in any Places where 
Children refort, for it is a ftrong Poilon, and 
there have been fcvcral Inftances within a few 
Years paft of its deadly Quality, by feveral 
Children being kill’d with eating the Berries, 
which are of a fine black Colour, and about 
the Size of a black Cherry, and not unplealant 
to the Tafte. 

Mr. Kay gives a good Account of the va¬ 
rious Symptoms it produces, by what happen’d 
to a Mendicant Friar upon his drinking a 
Glafs of Mallow-wine, in which was this 
Plant infus’d. In a Ihort Time he became 
delirious, foon after was feized with a grin¬ 
ning Laughter, after that, feveral irregular 
Motions, and at laft a real Madnels fucceeded, 
and fuch a Stupidity as thole that are fottifh- 
ly drunk have; which after all, was cured 
by a Draught of Vinegar. 

There is alio an In fiance of the direful 
Effects of this Plant recorded in Buchanan s 
Hiftory of Scotland, wherein he gives an 
Account of the Defbru&ion of the Army of 
Sweno, when he invaded Scotland, by mixing 
a Quantity of the Juice of theft Berries, 
with-the Drink which the Scots by their 
Truce were to fupply- them with, which fo 
intoxicated the Danes, that the Scots fell up¬ 
on them in their Sleep, and killed the greateft 
Part of them, fi> that there was fcarcely Men 
enough left to carry off their King. 

BELLIS [is ft call'd of Bellus , Lat. pretty, 
handfome, file.] The Daizie. 

The Char alters are ; 

It hath a perennial Root, the Stalks are na¬ 
ked , and never branch out ; the Calyx (or Cup) 
of the Flower is fcaly and fimple, divided into 
many Segments, almoft to the Footflalk. ; the 
Flowers are radiated, and the Heads after the 
Petals are fallen off, refembte obtufe Cones. 

Th e Species arej 

i. Bellis } Sylveftris ; minor. C. B. The 
Common fmall Daizie. 

z. Bellis j Sylveftris ; minor ; flora mifto. 
C B. The fmall ftrip’d Daizie. 
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j. Bellis ; bortenfis ; flare plena , magno, 
t el parvo rubro. C. B. The red Garden Daizie, 
with double Flowers. 

4. Bellis ; bortenfis ; flare plena, magno 
vel parvo albo . C. B. '1 he white double Gar¬ 
den Daizie. 

5. Bellis ; bortenfis ; flora plena, magno, 
vet parvo, variee ex Candida id rubro. C B. 
The double ftrip’d Garden Daizie. 

6. Bellis ; bortenfis proltfera C. B. The 
Garden childing Daizie, commonly called the 
Hen and Chicken Daizie. 

7. Bellis ; bortenfis ; flore plena j alia, 
in formant criftce gallt figurato. The white 
Cockicomb Daizie. 

8. Bellis ; bortenfis ; flore plena ; ruin, 
tit formant cnfhe gallt jiguratc. Boerb. Ind. Hie 
red Cocklcomb Daizie. 

The firft and ftcond Sorts, are very com¬ 
mon in the Meadows, almoft in every Part of 
England: They are ufed indifferently in Me¬ 
dicine, being the lame in all refpeds, ex¬ 
cept the Colour of the Flowers: l his is alio 
ca\\e&Confolidaminima, or the Jeaft Confound. 

The different Varieties of the Garden Dai- 
zies, are propagated by parting their Roots 
in Autumn, and (hould be planted in Borders 
offtrong Earth, which arc expofed to the Eaft; 
for the great Heats in Summer are very fub- 
jc& to deftroy thefe Plants if they are too 
much expoled thereto. Thelc Plants are pret¬ 
ty Ornaments to a Garden in the Spring of 
the Year; and may be planted for Edgings 
in large rural Walks in WildernelTes, where 
the Soil is poor, which will prevent their 
Ipreading too much, but in Parterre Gardens 
they Ihould only be planted in fingle Roots 
in lhady Borders, and every Year tranfplant- 
ed, which will preferve them in their Colours, 
and keep them within Compafs, 

BELLIS MAJOR ; vide Leucanthemum. 

BELVEDERE j vide Chenopodium. 

BENZOIN i The Benjamin-Tree. 

The Cbarallers are ; 

From a Calyx, which conflfls of four Leaves, 
are produc'd three fmall Flowers, which have 
an oblong itubc ; the upper Part, which is ex¬ 
panded, ts divided into eight Segments'. Between 
tbefe Segments are feveral Jbcrt Stamina or 
Tbreads ■, and in the Middle of the ‘in be ts the 
Ovarium, which becomes the Fruit. 

We have but one Species of this Plant in 
England , which is 

Benzoin. Boerb. hid. Arbor Benzohiiftra. 
Breyn. Prod. The Benjamin-Tree. VtilgS. 

This Tree was brought from Virginia into 
England Ibme Years fince, and was by many 
People kept in Green-houfts as a tender Plant; 
but it hath been fince planted into the open 
Ground, where it hath thriven mighty well, 
and is found hardy enough to refill the ievereft 
Cold of our Winters : It commonly produces 
its Flowers early in the Spring before the green 
Leaves appear, and many times will flower 
again in the Autumn, if the Sealbn proves 
mild, but I have not ften any Fruits produc’d 
in England, 

This 
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This Tree is propagated by laying down the 
tender Branches in the Spring of the Year; 
which by the fucceeding Spring wiJl have made 
Roots fufficient to be tranlplantcd. The belt 
Scafon for this Work is juft before the green 
Leaves come out. 

From this Tree it was formerly fuppos’d 
that the Gum Benj'amin was product j but *tis 
now generally otherwife believed ; for that 
Gum is brought from the Eajl Judies : nor 
is it certainly known from what Tree or 
Plant it is produced : And this Tree being a 
Native of the IVefi Indies, if any fuch Gum 
had been produced from the Trees, it would 
have been more certainly known, and we 
fhould have been furniflied from thence with 
the Gum long before this Time. 

BERBERIS * The Barberry or Pipperidge 
Buffi. 

The Charaffers are; 

It is fet with Jbarp Prickles: The Leaves are 
’ oblong, and jer rated on the Edges: The Flowers 
confifi of fix Leaves, which expand in Form of & 
PLofe, and are of a yellow Colour .* The Fruit is 
long, of an acid Tafle, and for tie mofi part of 
m red Colour, and grows in Clujlers banging 
down : The Bark of the Tree is wbitijh. 

The Species are; 

i. Berberis Dumetorum. C B. The com¬ 
mon Barberry. 

3. Berberis i fine Nucleo. C.B. Barberry 
without Stone. 

3. Herberts ; latiffimo folio ; Canadeufis. 

H. R. P. The broad-leav’d Canada Bar¬ 
berry. 

4- Berberis j frit flu alba. The white 
Barberry. 

The firftof thefe Sorts is very common in 
England, being often planted for Hedges j 
but the beft Method to nave large good Fruit, 
is, to plant them eight or ten Feet afunder, 
keeping their Middles thin and free from dead 
Wood ; but their Fruit being for the moft 
part produced towards the Extremity of their 
Branches, you Ihould be fparing in Ihortning 
them i and when this is done, it Ihould be at 
Michaelmas , when their Leaves begin to 
decay. 

The fecond Sort, I believe to be only an 
accidental Variety of the firft; for young 
Plants taken from old Trees, which produce 
Fruits without Stone, are rarely found to 
prove right; and it hath been obferv’d, that 
none but old Trees produce their Fruits fb, 
nor are all the Fruits upon the fame Tree 
without Stones. That Sort with white Fruit 
feemsnot to differ from the common, ex¬ 
cept in the Colour of the Fruit. 

The Canada Barberry hath been of late 
Years introduc’d amongft us. The Leaves of 
this Tree are larger than thofe of the common 
Sort; but how its Fruit differs from the com¬ 
mon I can’t at prelent fay, having not feen 
any produc’d in England, although the Tree 
is equally as hardy as the common Sort* 

'1 heteare all propagated from Suckers taken 
from Roots of the old Plants, which generally 
fumilh them in abundance; Or they may be 


rais’d from Seeds, or by laying down their 
Branches, which will in one Year take fufficient 
Root to be tranfplantcd .* They delight in a 
ftrong loamy Soil, and may be planted either 
in Otlober or February. 

BETA s The Beet. 

The Cbaraffers are ; 

It bath a thick fleflsy Root: The Flowers 
have no Vifible Leaves, but have many Stamina 
cr Threads , which are colic : 1 led into a Glebe : 
The Cup of the Flow e r is divided into five Seg¬ 
ments ; The Seeds are Covered with a hard outer 
Coat, and grow two or three ir7ether tn a 
Bunch. 

The Species are; 

I. Beta, alba vel pallefcens qua Cicta 
offuinarum. C B. The common white Beet. 

z. Beta, com mums ; five viridis. C.B. 
The common green Beet. 

3. Beta, rubra 3 vulgaris. C B. The com¬ 
mon red Beer. 

4. Beta, rubra $ radice Rapa rotunda. 
Boerh. hid. The Turnip-rooted red Beet. 

$, Beta, rubra , major. C. B. The great 

red Beet. 

6 . Beta, lute a, major. C. B. P, The yellow 
Beet. 

7. Beta, maxima ; Helvetica, latiffimo 
cattle. Boerb. hid. The Swils or Chard Beer. 

The two firft mentioned are preferred in 
Gardens for the Ufc of their Leaves in Pot¬ 
herbs, but at prelent they are not lo much 
efteem’d as they have been, and are but in few 
Gardens: The other Sorts are propagated for 
their Roots, which, in Winter, are boil’d as 
Parfnips, £ 3 c. and ferv’d up to Table, and are 
by many greatly efteemed : The’ Red Beet is 
the moft commonly cultivated, and is often 
ufed to garnilh Dilhes withal : The Swifs Beet 
is by Ibme very much efteemed ; The large 
flat Ribs of the Leaves are ftew’d, and after¬ 
wards fry’d in Butter, which is accounted by 
many a delicate Lifh. 

Thefe Beets are all propagated by lowing 
their Seeds in February or March , in a deep 
Ioofe Soil (but not over dung’d) and mull be 
hoed out after they are come up, lo as to 
leave them ten or twelve Inches afunder, for 
they Ipread very much, and if they have not 
Room their Roots will be very fmall. The 
Gardeners near London , in order to make the 
moft of their Ground, low thefe Beets with 
Carrots upon the fame Ground, and draw off 
their Carrots in the Summer-time for the 
Market before the Beets have grown very 
large ; and when the Carrots are gone there 
will be Room for the Beets to grow, lb that 
they have a double Crop : and if their Beets 
Ihould happen to fail, they plant a Crop of 
Savoys for the Winter, lo that their Ground 
feldom lies idle. 

BETONIC A, [alias Vet mica, of the Vetones, 
an ancient people of Spain, who firft found this 
Plant.] Betony. 

The Charaflers are; 

The Leaves are green, rough and crenated on 
the Edges: The Flowers are aifpofed in a Spike: 
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Tbe upper Crefi of tbe Flower is advanc'd and 
divided into two Segments j the Beard or lower 
Part of tbe Flower ts divided into three ; and 
the middle Segment is bifid ; each Flower is fot 
tbe mofl part Juccecded by four naked Seeds. 

There are feveral Species of this Plant culti¬ 
vated in Botanick Gardens; but as their Ufe 
and Beauties are not folHcient to recommend 
them to the Curious, fo 1 (hall pafs them over 
with only mentioning the common Sort which 
is uled in Medicine. 

Betonica ; purpurea. C. B. The Common 
or Wood Betony. 

This Plant is very common in Wood* and 
fhady Places in mod Parts of England: It may 
be propagated in (hady Borders in a Garden, 
by either (owing the Seeds in Spring, or by 
parting the Roots, which may be taken out 
of the Woods : The Soil fliould be rather 
mold: than dry, and not over rich. 

BETONICA AQUATICA ; vide Scro* 
phularia. 

BETONICA PAULI j vide Veronica. 

BETULA. The Birch-Tree. 

The Characters are ; 

The Leaves are like tbofe of the Poplar; the 
i Shoots are very /lender and weak ; the Juli or 
Catkins are produced at remote Difl antes from 
tbe Fruits on tbe fame Tree ; tbe Fruit becomes 
a little fquamofeCone ; the Seeds are wing’d, and 
tbe Tree cafis its outer Kind every Tear. 

We have but one Species of this Tree in 
England , which is, 

Betula- l)od. The Birch-Tree. 

This Tree is propagated by Suckers taken 
from the Roots of old Trees, which may be 
tranfplanted either in OQober or February: It 
delights in a poor Soil, and will grow in either 
mot ft fpringy Soils, or in ftony or gravelly 
Marlhes, or Bogs: When the young Trees 
have been planted one Year, you fhould (if 
deljgn’d for Underwood) cut them down with¬ 
in fix Inches of the Surface, which will caufe 
them to (hoot out ftrong and vigorous 
Branches; but if they are defign’d for large 
T rees, it will be much better to let them ftand 
two Years before you head them down ; and 
when you do it, cut them within three Inches 
of the Ground, that their Stems may be ftraie 
and handfome: but youmuft obferve, when 
they begin to put out, whether they produce 
more than one Shoot; which if they do, you 
muft rub off all but the ftrongeft and moft 
convenient Shoot which muft be train’d up for 
a Stem. 

The Timber of this Tree, tho’ accounted 
the worft of all others, yet is not without its 
various Ufes: The Turners often ufe it to 
make Chairs, &c. and the Husband-man for 
making Ox-yoaks; it is alfo planted for Hop- 
poles, Hoops, Sc. but in Places within twenty 
Miles of London , it is kept often cut to make 
Brooms, and turns to great Account. 

BIDENS; Water-Hemp Agrimony. 

We have two or three Varieties of this Plant 
growing wild in England, but as they are 


neither ufeful, nor of any Beauty, fo I fhall 
pafs them over in this Place. 

BIFOLIUM ; Twy blade. 

This Plant grows wild in moift Meadows in 
divers Parts of England j it riles in May, and 
flowers in June, and foon after dies away. 
Tfcis Plant is of no Ufe or Beauty. 

BIGNONIA ; [M. Tournefort call’d this 
Plant Bignonia , in Memory of A bbot Bigncn, 
Librarian to Lewis XIV. King of France , he 
being a great Encourager of Learning.] The 
Trumpet Flower or Scarlet Jafmine. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a tubulous Flower, confifiing of one 
Leaf, which opens at tbe Top like twq Lips : 
Theft Flowers are fuccec'ded by Pods, which are" 
divided into two Cells , and contain feveral 
wing’d Seeds, 

The Species are; 

i. Bignonia; Americana ; Fraxini folio ; 
fiore ample Phoenicia■ Tourn. The Scarlet- 
Trumpet Flower ; vulg$. 

z. Bi gnonia ; Americana ; capreolis do- 
ttata ; flliqud breviori. Tourn. 1'he four-leav’d 
Dwarf Trumpet-Flower; vulgo. 

%. Bignonia ; • Americana ; Arbor ; flare 
luteo j Fraxini folio. Plum. The large yellow 
Trumpet-Flower ; vulgo. 

4. Bignonia ; Americana ; Arbor ; Sy~ 
ringee Cxrulea folits flora purpureo. Catesb. 
The blue Trumpet-Flower, or Cattalpa. 

The Sort firft mentioned is common in fe¬ 
veral curious Gardens near London , and is 
planted againft W alls expos’d to the South 
Sun, where it thrives and produces large 
Quantities of Flowers annually but it re¬ 
quires a great deal of Room, for it is a large 
Shooter; and the Flowers being always pro¬ 
duc’d at the extreme Parts of the fame Year’s 
Shoots, if thefe are flopp’d, the Flowers are 
taken off ; but in the Spring the young 
Branches may be fhortned to three or four 
Eyes, as in Vines, and the finall weak Shoots 
taken out, leaving the large ones twenty 
Inches or two Feet alunder; Thefe Branches 
ftrike Roots into the Walls, by which they 
are fecur’d, and require very little AlHftance in 
nailing them up. 

The third Sort is fcarce in England at pre- 
fenc: This is a Tree of large Growth in the 
warm Parts of America, but being tenderer 
than the other Sorts, requires to be kept in a 
Stove in England, 

The fourth Sort was brought from the 
Bahama Iflands by Mr. (Jatesby a few Years 
lince: It hath not, as yet, produc’d any 
Flowers in England, but is very hardy, and 
grows to be a handfome upright Tree: The 
Leaves are very like thole of the Lilac, but 
fomewhat larger. Thefe Trees are all of 
them propagated by laying their Branches, or 
from Suckers, (which in the two lirft Sorts are 
produc’d in great Plenty); and fbmetimes the 
Cuttings will take Root, tho’ not very often. 
The beft Seafon for tranfplanting thefe Trees, 
is in the Spring, after the cold Weather is 
paft. They delight in a dry fandy Soil. 

BIND- 
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BINDWEED; vide Convolvulus. 
BIRCH-Tree; vide Betula. 

B 1 SL 1 NGUA; vide R ulcus. 

BISTORT A j [lb call’d, becaufe the Root 
is turn’d or wreath’d into various Rings or 
Spires.] Biftort or Snake-weed. 

There are there or four Varieties of this 
Plant which are found wild in England, but as 
they are feldom planted in Gardens,- lb I (hall 
pals them over with only mentioning the com¬ 
mon Sort which is ufed in Medicine. 

Bistorta j major ; radice minus intorta. 

C. B. The common great Bijiort , or Snake* 

weed. , , 

This Plant flowers in May, and it the 
Sealon proves moift, will continue to produce 
new Spikes of Flowers till Augufi. It may be 
propagated by planting the Roots in a moift 
(hady Border, either in Spring or Autumn, 
and will fton furnilh the Ground with Plants; 
for it greatly increafes by its creeping Roots. 

BIVALVULAR, or Bivalve, (of BivaV 
•vis] Husk; is one that opens or gapes the 
whole Length, like a Door that opens in two 
Parts. 

BLADDER-NUT ; vide Staphylloden- 
dron. 

BLATTARIA j f takes its Name of Blatta , 
Eat. a Moth or Worm, becaufe this Plant 
kills thole Animals that gnaw Books] Moth- 
Mullein. 

The Characters arc; 

&he heaves are plac'd alternately upon the 
Branches : fbt Cup of the Flower confifis of 
one Leaf, which is divided into five Segments : 
S’be Flowers confifi of one Leaf, which fpreads 
open, and is divided alfo into five Segments: 
They are produc'd in long Spikes , and are 
fttcceeded by round Veffels, which are divided 
into two Cells , and contain many [mail Seeds in 
each. 

The Species are; 

1. Blattaria ; lutea.J. B. Theyellow 
Moth-Mullein. 

2. Blattaria ; alba. C. B . The white 

Moth-Mullein. 

3. Blattaria ; flore rofeo , Boer. Ind. The 
Role-colour’d Moth-Mullein. 

4. Blattaria ; purpurea. C. B. The 
Purple Moth-Mullein. 

$. Blattaria; per emus, folio Verbafci: 
flore luteo ample. Mor . Hijt. The perennial 
Moth-Mullein, with large yellow Flowers. 

There arc leveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preferv’d in the curious 
Gardens of the Botanifts; but theie mention’d 
are lome of the molt beautiful, and are worthy 
preferving in all curious Gardens, except the 
firft, which is a fpontaneous Plant in England ; 
for which Realon 1 plac’d it here in the Front 
to introduce the reft. 

The three firft mention’d are biennial Plants, 
never ftanding more than two Years, and 
fometimes but one: They muft be lown in 
the Spring ; and when they are come up, may 


be tranlplanted where they are to remain for 
good. If any of theie Plants (hoot up. to 
flower the firft Year, the Winter will deftroy 
them, but thole that are backward will endure 
our fevereft Winters, provided they are planted 
on a dry rubbilhy Soil, and the next Spring 
will flower and produce good Seeds. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are Perennials, 
their Roots abiding leveral Years in the 
Ground: Thefe are alio rais’d by lowing their 
Seeds j for their Roots do feldom part well, 
and the often removing them prevents their 
flowering ftrong. All thefe Sorts delight in 
a dry, poor, ftony, or gravelly Soil, and are 
often found growing upon old Walls and 
Buildings, 

BLIGHTS. 

■ There is nothing lo deftruftive to a Fruit- 
Garden as Blights ; nor is there any thing in 
the Buflnefs of Gardening which requires more 
of our lerious Attention than the endeavouring 
to prevent or guard againft this great Enemy 
of Gardens, 

In order therefore to remedy this Evil, it 
will be necefLrv firft to underftand the true 
Caufes of Bhgbts: And altho* many curious 
Perfons have attempted to explain the Caufes 
of them, yet very few of them have yet come 
near the Truth, except the Reverend and 
Learned Mr. Hales, who hath, in his curious 
Book, intided, Vegetable Staticks, given us 
ibmc accurate Experiments upon the Growth 
and Perl pi rat ion of Plants; together, with she 
Various lifted!s the Air hath upon Vegetables, 
that by carefully attending thereto, together 
with diligent Observations, we need leldom to 
be at a Lofs how to account for the Caules of . 
Blights whenever they may happen. 

But here I can’t help taking Notice of the 
leveral Caufes of Blights, as they have been 
laid down by fome of our modern Writers on 
Gardening; together, with their various Me¬ 
thods prelcrib’d to prevent their Deftru&ion 
of Fruits, &c. 

Some have fuppos’d, that Blights are ufually 
produc’d by an Eaftcrly Wind, which brings 
vaft Quantities of Infedb Eggs along with it 
from lome diftant Place, which being lodg’d 
upon the Surfaces of the Leaves and Flowers 
of Fruit-Trees, caule them to Strive! up and 
perilh. To cure this Diftemper, they advife 
the burning of wet Litter on the Wind-ward 
Side of the Trees, that the Smoak thereof may 
be carried to them by the W ind, which they 
luppole will ftifle and deftroy theie Infefts, and 
thereby cure the Diftemper. 

Others dire& theUle of Tobacco-duft ; or 
to wafh the Trees with Water wherein Tobac* 
co-ftalks have been infus’d for twelve Hours; 
which they fay will deftroy thefe Inleds, and 
recover the Trees: And Pepper-duft fcatter’d 
upon the BlolToms of Fruit-Trees, has been 
recommended as very uleful in this Cafe: And 
there are lome that advile the pulling off the 
Leaves of the Tree, as the beft Remedy, 
when they are fhrivel’d up and wither, and to 
cut oft the fmaller Branches when they produce 
crooked and unnatural Shoots, and to iprinkle 
B b the 
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the Tree with a Watering-Pot or a Hand- 
Engine. 

Thefe Conjectures concerning Blights, how 
fpecious foever they may appear atfirft Sight, 
yet, when duly confidcr'd, will be found far 
lhort of the true Caufe, as will hereafter be 
Ihewn, 

Some there are who imagine the mod de- 
ftruftive Blights which attend Fruit-Trees, are 
produc’d by fmall Showers of Rain, or white 
Hoar-Frofts falling upon the Blofloms of Fruit- 
trees, which being fucceeded by cold North or 
Eafterly Winds, or frofty Mornings, are the 
Occafion of the frequent Blights which happen 
in the Spring Scafon : To prevent this Mif- 
chief, it hath been recommended by a late 
learned Author, to build new Walls; in which, 
at every third Courfe of Bricks, fhould be laid 
a Row of plain Tiles, which fhould project 
forward, and hang over the Plain of the 
Wall above an Inch and an half, to carry off 
the perpendicular Dews and Rains, leaving 
Room, at Diftances, between the Tiles to 
■ carry up the Branches of the Tree. This 
Method is lo pofitively laid down, as a great 
Advantage for the more certain obtaining of 
Fruit, by a Gentleman whole Profeflion fhould 
incline him to Modefty, efpecially when he 
was not fare of his Fads, that I can’t pafs it 
over without fome Animadverfions. 

t. He fays, That thefe horizontal Shelters 
will be of Advantage, even in the moft dif¬ 
ficult Years, to prefervc the Fruit, fb that a 
good Quantity of it may be almoft depended 
on from fuch Branches and Blofloms as were 
fhelter’d by the Tiles, as he himfelf had often 
experienc’d. 

As to this firft Article, I need fay no more 
than what Mr. Collins hath already written, 
•viz. That this Reverend Gentleman acknow¬ 
ledg’d to him, at Jeaft a Year after his Book 
was printed, that he never had any Walls of 
that kind ; but that, a few Days before this 
Vifit, he had ftuck a few Pieces of Tiles and 
Oyfter-lhelJs into a Mud-wall at particular 
Places over feme Bunches of Blofloms with 
Mortar, which was not dry at that time; which 
he declar’d was his firft Eflay: Now how a 
Gentleman of his Charader can anfwer the ad* 

, vifing of Perfons to put themfelves to fuch an 
extravagant Bxpence as the building of new 
Walls for Fruit, with an Aflurance of Succefs, 
when it was only a fimple Imagination of his 
own, without fb much as a Angle Experiment 
to Tupport it, I am wholly at a Lofs to know ? 

But let us proceed to his fecond Article, in 
which he fays. That Fruit thus fhelter’d, will 
be larger, better fed, and finer tafted than 
thofe on the fame Tree, which are more ex¬ 
pos’d. This every one, who hath ever made 
any Obfervations on the different Tafte, Size, 
Colour, or Goodnefs of Fruits which grew on 
different Parts of the fame Tree, will, upon 
the firft reading, condemn as falle j for let, us 
only obferve fuch Fruits as are fometimes 
produc’d between the Wood-branches and the 
Wall, and are by them depriv'd of the Advan¬ 
tage of a free open Air, fb that they cannot 
imbibe the kindly Dews, or other aerial Par¬ 


ticles of Nourilhment, nor can they fb freely 
expire or throw off any of thofe crude watery 
Particles which were convey’d through the’ 
Branches of the Tree to the Fruit, and we 
fhall find that it never arrives to half its Mag¬ 
nitude, and is always tough, watery and in- 
fipid, efpecially in Peaches. This is much the 
fame with his horizontal Shelters ; for the Rows 
of Tiles being plac’d in every third Courfe of 
Bricks, will effectually keep off all Dews and 
Rain from the Fruits, Leaves, and Branches; 
both of- which is by every one allow’d to be 
abfolutely neccflary and ferviccable in the 
Bufinefs of Vegetation. 

As to his third Article (t that the 
Fruit will be much earlier ripe, I am very 
ready to fubferibe to it; for let us but obferve 
fuch Trees or Parts of Trees, as are in a 
decaying State, and arc not capable of afford¬ 
ing proper Nourilhment to the Fruit, and 
we fhall always find thefe Fruits will be the 
firft ripe ; but how good they wilt be, either 
as to Size or Flavour, 1 fhall fubmit to every 
one’s Judgment that knows but the leaft of 
this Matter. 

In his fourth Article he fays, that Walls 
built with thefe Rows of Tiles, will effectu¬ 
ally cure that common Miftake of leading 
Wood-Branches perpendicularly. This I be¬ 
lieve to be true, for a Wall built in this Man¬ 
ner, and well planted with Fruit-trees, will, 
in left than feven Years, have no Wood- 
Branches left alive to train either horizontally 
or perpendicular; as I can pofitively affirm 
was the Cafe, with a Wall built after his Di¬ 
rections within my own Obfervation. 

But let us now examine the true Caufes of 
Blights , fb far as we have been enabled to 
judge from repeated Obfervations and Expe¬ 
riments. 

i. Blights then are often caus’d by a con¬ 
tinu'd dry Eafterly Wind, for feveral Days 
together, without the Intervention of Show¬ 
ers, or any Morning Dew, by which the 
Perforation in the tender Blofloms is flopp’d, 
fb that in a fhort Time their Colour is chang¬ 
ed, and they wither and decay: And if it 
fb happens that there is a long Continuance 
of the fame Weather, it equally affects the 
tender Leaves, for their perlpiring Matter is 
hereby thickned, and render’d glutinous, clofe- 
ly adhering to the Surfaces of the Leaves, 
and become* a proper Nutriment to thofe 
final] Infers which are always found preying 
upon the Leaves and tender Branches of Fruit- 
trees, whenever this Blight happens; but it 
is not thefe Infe&s which are the firft Caufe 
of Blights, as hath been imagin’d by fome; tho* 
it molt be allowed, that whenever thefe In¬ 
fects meet with fuch a proper Food, they 
multiply exceedingly, and are inftrumental in 
promoting the Diftemper; fb that many times 
when the Seafon proves favourable to them, 
and no proper Care hath been taken to pre¬ 
vent their Mifehief, it is furprizing to think 
how whole Walls of Trees have fuffered by 
this Infection. 

The belt Remedy for this Diftemper that 
I have yet known fucceed, is, gently to wafh 
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and fpr inkle over the Trees from time to 
time with common Water (that is, fuch as 
hath not had any Thing ftcep’d in it) and 
the fooner this is perform’d (whenever we 
apprehend Danger) the better, and if the 
young and tender Shoots feem to be much 
infedted, wafh them with a woollen Cloth, fo 
as to clear them, if poffible, from all this gluti¬ 
nous Matter, that their Relpiration and Per¬ 
foration may not be ohftrudted j and if we 
place fome broad flat Pans or Tubs of Water 
near the Trees, that the Vapours exhaled 
from it may be received by the Trees, it 
will keep their tender Parts in a duAile State, 
and greatly help them; but whenever this 
Operation of wafhing the Trees is perform’d, it 
fhould be early in the Day, that the Moifture 
may be exhal’d before the Cold of the Night 
comes on, efpecially if the Nights are frofty ; 
nor fhould it be done when the Sun fhines 
very hot tipon the Wall, which would be fub- 
jedt to {torch up the tender Bloffoms. 

Another Caufe of Blights in the Spring is 
fharp hoary Frofts, which are often fucceeded 
by hot Sun-fhine in the Day Time, which is 
the mod Hidden and certain Deftroyer of 
Fruits that is known ; for the Cold of the 
Night ftarves the tender Parts of the Blofloms, 
and the Sun rifmg hot upon the Walls be¬ 
fore the Moifture is dry’d from the Blofloms, 
(which being in fmall Globules, doth colled the 
Rays of the Sun,) a ftalding Heat is thereby 
acquired, which fcorches the tender Flowers 
and other Parts of Plants. 

But that Blights arc frequently no more 
than an inward Weaknefi or Diftemper in 
Trees, will evidently appear, if we con- 
fider, how often it happens that Trees againft 
the fame Wall expos’d to the fame Afpeft, 
and equally enjoying the Advantages of Sun 
and Air, with every other Circumftance which 
might render them equally healthy, yet very 
. often are obferv’d to differ greatly in their 
Strength and Vigour j and as often do we ob- 
ferve the weak Trees to be continually blight¬ 
ed, when the vigorous ones in the fame Si* 
tuation fhall efcape very well j which muft 
therefore, in a great meafure, be aferibed to 
their healthy Conftitution : This Weaknefi 
therefore in Trees, muft proceed either for 
want of a fufficient Supply of Nourifliment to 
maintain it in perfed Vigour, or from fome 
ill Qualities in the Soil where it grows, or per¬ 
haps from fome bad Quality in the Stock, or 
inbred Diftemper of the Bud or Cyon, which 
it had imbibed from its Mother Tree, or from 
Mifmanagement in the Pruning, &c. all which 
are produdive of Diftempers in Trees, and 
which are with Difficulty cured thereof. Now 
if it was occafion’d by a Weaknefi in the 
Tree, we fhould endeavour to trace out the 
true Caufe, firft, whether it has been occa¬ 
fion’d by ill Management in their Pruning, 
which is top often the Cafe, for how common 
is it to obferve Peach-trees train'd up to the 
full Length of their Branches every Year, fo 
as to be carried to the Top of the Wall in a 
few Years after planting, when at the fame 
Time the Shoots have been fo weak, as fcarce- 
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ly to have Strength to produce their Flowers j 
but this being the utmoft of their Vigour, the 
Blofloms fall off, and manyTimes the Branches 
decay, either the greateft Part of their Length, 
or quite down to the Place where they were 
produced} and this, whenever it happens to be 
the Cafe, is aferibed to a Blkbt. 

Others there are who fuffer their Trees to 
grow juft as they are naturally diipofed during 
the Summer Seafon, without flopping of 
Shoots, or disburdening their Trees of luxu¬ 
riant Branches, by which means, two, three, 
or four Shoots (hall exhauft thegreateft Part of 
the Nourifhment of the Trees all the Summer, 
which Shoots, at the Winter Pruning, are in- 
tirely cut out, fo that the Strength of the 
Tree was employed only in nourifling ufelels 
Branches, while the Fruit Branches are there¬ 
by render’d fo weak, as not to be able to pre- 
ferve themfelves: The Remedies to this Evil 
fhall be explain’d in the Article of Pruning 
Peach ’frees, 6tc. 

But if the Weaknefi of the Tree proceeds 
from an inbred Diftemper, it is the better way 
to remove the Tree at firft, and after renew¬ 
ing your Earth, plant a new one in its Place. 

Or if your Soil is a hot burning Gravel or 
Sand, in which your Teach Trees are planted $ 
you’ll generally find this will be conftantly 
their Cafe after their Roots have gotten beyond 
the Earth of your Borders, for which Realon 
it is much more advifeable to dig them up, 
and plant Grapes , F/gr, Apncots^ or any 
other Sort of Fruit which may do well in fuch 
a Soil, than to be annually difappointed of 
your Hopes: For by a Variety of Experi¬ 
ments, it hath been found, that Apricots do 
at trad: and imbibe Moifture with a much 
greater Force than Peaches and Nefiannes, 
and fo confequently are more ca^ible to ai- 
fimilate their nutritive Particles from the 
Earth, than the other can do, which require 
to be planted in a generous Soil, which can 
afford them a Sufficiency of Nourifhment with¬ 
out much Difficulty : And it is in fuch Places 
we often fee Peaches do Wonders, efpecially 
if affifted by Art; but as for the Vtne and 
Fig-tree,, they perfpire but very flowly, and 
are very often in an imbibing State (lb that a 
great Part of that fine racy Flavour, with 
which their Fruits abound when planted in a 
dry Soil, is probably owing to thofe refined 
aerial Principles which are collected when in a 
State of Relpiration) and therefore, as thefe 
Trees do not delight in drawing much watry 
Nourifliment from the Earth, fb they will much 
better fucceed jn fuch a Soil than in one that is 
more generous; we fhould therefore always 
endeavour to fuit the particular Sorts of Fruits 
to the Nature of our Soil, and not pretend 
to have all Sorts of Fruit good In the fame 
Soil. 

But there is another Sort of Blighty againft 
which it is very difficult to guard our Fruit- 
trees i this is (harp pinching frofty Mornings, 
which often happen at the Time when the 
Trees are in flower, or while the Fruit is 
. very young, and occafions the Bloffoms or 
Fruit to drop off, and fometimes the »tender 
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Parts of the Shoots and Leaves are greatly in¬ 
jur’d thereby. 

The only Method yet found out to prevent 
this Mischief is, by carefully covering the 
Walls, either with Mats, Canvas, Sc. which 
being fattened fo as not to be difturb’d with 
the Wind, and fuflered to remain on during 
the Night, by taking them off every Day, if 
the Weather permits, is the belt and fureft 
Method that hath yet been ufed in this Cafe $ 
which altho’ it has been flighted and thought 
of little Service by feme, yet the Reafon of 
their being not io ferviceable as has been ex¬ 
pected, was, becaufe they have not been 
rightly ufed, by fuffering the Trees to remain 
too long covered, by which Means the younger 
Branches and Leaves have been rend red too 
weak to endure the open Air when they are 
expos’d to it, which has often proved of worfe 
Confequence to Trees than if they hadremain’d 
intirely uncovered* 

Whereas, when the Covering before men¬ 
tioned has been performed as it ought to be, 
it has proved very ferviceable to Fruits; and 
many times, when there has been almoft a 
general DeftruXion of Fruits in the neighbour¬ 
ing Gardens, there has been a Plenty of them 
in fuch Places where they have been covered; 
And tho’ the Trouble may feem to fome to be 
very great, yet if thefe Coverings are fix’d 
near the Upper-part of the Wall, and are 
fattened to pullies, fo as to be drawn up or 
let down, it will be foon and eaflly done, and 
theSuccefs will fufficiently repay the Trouble, 

But there is another Sort of Blight that 
fometimes happens later in the Spring, •viz, 
in April or May t which is often very deftruc- 
tive to Orchards and open Plantations, and 
againft which we know of no Remedy, This 
ij.what is call’d a Fire BlaJ} 3 which in a lew 
Hours hath not only deftroy’d the Fruit and 
Leaves, but many times Parts of Trees, and 
fometimes whole ones have been kill’d by it 

This is fuppofed to be effected by Volumes 
of transparent flying Vapours, which among 
the many Forms they revolve into, may fome¬ 
times approach fo near to a Hemifpbere, or 
Hemicylindcr, either in their upper or lower 
Surfaces, as thereby to make the Beams of 
the Sun converge enough to foorch the Plants 
or Trees they fall upon, in Proportion to the 
greater or left Convergency of the Sun’s 
Rays. 

The learned Bcerbaave, in his Theory of 
Cbymijiry, obferves, M That thofe white 
“ Clouds which appear in Summer-time, are, 
“ as it were, fo many Mirrors, and occa- 
u fion exceflive Heat j thefe cloudy Mirrors 
<c are fometimes Round, fometimes Con- 
“ cave, Polygonous, Sc. When the Face of 
“ the Heavens is covered with fuch white 
(< Clouds, the Sun fhining among them mufl 
** of Neceflity produce a vehement Heat, flnee 
** many of his Rays, which would otherwife, 
“ perhaps, never touch our Barth, are here* 
“ by reflected to us; Thus, if the Sun be on 
** one Side, and the Clouds on the oppofite 
“ one, they will be perfeX Burning Glades; 

And hence the Phenomena of Thunder. 


“ I have fometimes, continues be t obferv’d 
“ a kind of hollow Clouds, full of Hail and 
w Snow, during the Continuance of which the 
u Heat was extreme, fince by fuch Condenfe- 
“ tion they were enabled to refleX much more 
“ ftrongly: After this came a fharp Cold, 
“ and then the Clouds di(charg'd their Hail in 
“ great Quantity, to which focceeded a mo- 
“ derate Warmth. Frozen Concave Clouds 
“ therefore, by their great Reflexions, pro- 
M duce a vigorous Heat, and the fame, when 
“ refblv’d, exceflive Cold." 

Whence ( as Mr.Hales obferves) we fee, 
that Elafts may be occafion'd by the Reflec¬ 
tions of the Clouds, as well as by the above- 
mentioned RefraXion of denfe tranfparent 
Vapours. 

Againft this Enemy to Fruits, Sc. as hath 
been laid, there is no Guard to our Planta¬ 
tions, nor any Remedy to cure it ; but as this 
more frequently happens in clofe Plantations, 
where the ffognating Vapours from the Barth, 
and the plentiful Perforations from the Trees, 
are pent in for want of a free Air to diflipate 
and difpcl them, which are often obferv’d in 
ftill \\ eathcr to afeend in fo plentiful a man¬ 
ner as to be feen by the naked Eye, but efpe- 
cially with refleXing Telefcopes, fb as to make 
a clear and diftinX Obje-X become dim and 
tremulous, than in thofe that are planted at a 
greater Diftance, or are not furrounded with 
Hills or Woods. This direXs us, jn the firft 
planting of Orchards, Sc. that we fhould al* 
low a greater Diftance between the Trees, and 
to make choice of clear, healthy Situations, 
that the Air may freely pals between the Trees 
to diflipate thofe Vapours before they are 
formed into fuch Volumes, whereby the cir¬ 
cumambient Air will be clear and Ids fubjeX 
to fuch Injuries, as alio the Fruits which are 
produced in this clearer Air will be much 
better tafted than thofe that are furrounded 
with a thickrancid Air; for as Fruits are often 
in a refpiring State, fb they confequently, by 
imbibing a part of thefe Vapours, are rendred 
crude and ill-tafted ; which is often the Cafe 
with a great part of our Fruits in England. 

BLOODWORT ; vide Lapathum in tbe 
Appendix. 

BONUS HENRICUS; vide Chenopodium. 

BORDERS: The Ufe of thefe in a 
Garden is to bound and inclofe Parterres , to 
prevent them being injur’d by walking in 
them : Thefe are commonly render'd very 
ornamental by means of the Flowers, Shrubs, 
Sc. that are planted in them. 

Thefe ought to be laid with a Rifmg in 
the Middle, becaufe if they are flat, they are 
not agreeable to the Eye. 

As for their Breadth, five or fix Feet are often 
allow'd for the largeft, and four for the lefler. 

Borders are of four Sorts; and thofe are the 
mod common that are continu'd about Par - 
terres without any Interruption, and are 
wrought with a fharp Riling in the Middle 
like an Afs’s Back, and planted with low 
Shrubs and Flowers. 

The 
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The fecond Sort of Borders are fuch as are 
cut into Compart iments at convenient Diftances 
by i'mall Palfages; and being alfo rais’d in the 
Middle, as before mentioned, are like wife fet 
off with Shrubs. 

The third Sort are fuch as are laid even and 
fiat, without Flowers, having only a Verge of 
Graft in the Middle, being edg’d with two 
fmall Paths rak’d Imooth and landed : Thelc 
are fometimes garnifh’d with flowering Shrubs 
and Flowers of large Growth^ or with Vafes 
and Flower-pots plac’d regularly along the 
Middle of the Verge of Grafs. 

The fourth Sort are quite plain, and are 
only fanded, as in the Parterres of Orangery , 
and are filled with Cafes rang’d in a regular 
Order along thofe Borders which are edg’d 
with Box on the Sides next to the Walks, and 
on the other, with Verges and Graft-work 
next the Parterre : Sometimes a Yew is plant¬ 
ed between each Cafe, which makes the Bor¬ 
der appear richer, and the Parterres hand- 
fomer during the Winter Seafbn. 

Borders are made either ftrait, circular, or 
in Cants, and are turn’d into Knots, Scrolls, 
Volutes, and other Compartiments. 

Florifts do aifo make Borders cither along 
Walks or detach’d, and in thefe they raile 
their fineft and choiceft Flowers : Thefe are 
frequently encompafs’d with Border-boards 
painted Green, which makes them look ex¬ 
ceeding neat. 

But in large Parterres this is not to be cx- 
pe&ed; which if they be flock’d with Flowers, 
luceeditig one another in their feveral Seafons, 
it is lufiicient, fo that nothing appears bare 
and naked. 

It is ulual to difeontinue the Borders at the 
Ends next to the Houfe, that the Embroidery 
and Rife of the Parterre may not be hidden 
by the Shrubs and flowering Plants, and that 
the Defign may be better judged of 

And fometimes there are branch'd out of it 
Foliage, Palm-leaves and Shells fporting 
among the Sands. 

BORRAGO j [or Borago , which figni- 
fies much the fame as Courage, becaufe 
it is fo good a Raifer of the Spirits.] Bor- 
rage. 

The CbaraSlers are; 

^be Leaves art broad and rough ; the Flowers 
confifi of one Leaf, are of a Wheel-Jl? ape, and 
divided into five Segments almofi to the Bottom, 
which end in Jharp Points like a Star ; the 
Apices in the Middle of the Flower are Jbarp- 
pointed, and adhere together j the Seeds are 
rough, and appear like a Viper s Head. 

The Species are $ 

x. Borrago j fiorihus ceeruleis, J. B. The 
common Barrage , with blue Flowers. 

2. Borrago ; fiore pallefcente, rofeo aut 
fuave-rtibente. Tourn. The common Borrage, 
with a pale Rofe-colour’d Flower. 

3. Borrago ; fiorihns albis. J, B. The 
common Borrage, with a white Flower. 

The firft Sort is very common in all Parts 
of England, being often found upon Dunghils, 
and in publick Roads, where the Seeds have 


been fcattered from Gardens, but is hardly a 
Native Plant of our Ifland ; however, it is fb 
far naturalized amongfl us, that where-ever it 
is fuffered to fland till its Seeds arc dropt 
upon the Ground, there will always be a plcii* 
tiful Crop. 

The Seeds of this Plant may be fown in the 
Spring ; it will grow in almolt any Soil, but 
beft in that which is dry. This Plant is often 
ufed in the Kitchen, and for cool Tankards in 
•Summer-time, and the Flowers are ufed in 
medicinal Cordials, 

The White and Rofe-colourcd Flowers are 
accidental Varieties of the common Sort; but 
the Seeds of either Sort being fbwn feparacely, 
will produce lome Plants of the fame kind. 

BOSQUETS j are Groves, lb call’d from 
Bouquet , in French, i. e. a Nofegay. 

Thefe are fmall Compartments of Gardens, 
which are form’d of Trees, Shrubs, or tall 
Urge growing Plants, planted in Quarters, and 
arc either dilpos’d regularly in Rows, or in a 
more wild or accidental manner, according to 
the Fancy of the Owner: Thefe Quarters are 
commonly furrounded with ever-green Hedges, 
and the Entrances form’d into regular Por¬ 
tico’s with Yews, which are by far the beft, 
and moft ton file Trees for this Purpofe. In 
the Infide of thefe Quarters may be madefome 
Walks, cither flrait or winding i which, if the 
Quarters are large, fhould be fix or eight 
Feet broad, and may be laid with Turf^ and 
kept well mow’d and roll’d, which will render 
the walking much eafkr and pleafanter than if 
the Walks are only the common Earth, which 
in fmaller Quarters can’t be otherwife ; for if 
the Trees are clofe, and the Walks narrow, 
(o as to be fhaded and over-hung by the 
Trees, the Graft will not grow. 

Thefe Quarters may be alfb furrounded 
with Hedges of Lime, Elm , Hornbeam , or 
Beech ; which fhould be kept well fhear’d, and 
not fuffered to rife too high ; that the Heads 
of the Trees may be fully feen over them,and 
the Stems only hid from the Sight, when in 
the Walks on the Outfide of the Quarters. 

In the planting ofthefe Bofquets , you fhould 
obferve to mix the Trees, which produce their 
Leaves of different Shapes, and various Shades 
of Green, and hoary or mcally Leaves, fb as 
to afford an agreeable Profpedt •, befides, there 
are a great Variety of different Fruits which 
thefe Trees produce in Autumn, which altho* 
of little or no Ufe, that we know ofj yet have 
a very good Effedfc, in affording an agreeable 
Variety for fome Time after the Leaves are 
gone ; as the Euonymus or Spindle-Tree, the 
Opultis or Marjb-Elder, the Cock-Spur Haw¬ 
thorn , with many other Sorts, too many to 
mention in this Place : But I would advife 
never to mix Ever-grecns with deciduous 
Trees ; for befides the ill Eflfedt it hath to the 
Sight, (especially in Winter) they feldom 
thrive well together j fb that thofe Quarters 
where you intend to have Ever-greens, fhould 
be wholly planted therewith ; and in the other 
Parts, mix as many Varieties of different 
Trees which caft their Leaves, as you can 
C c conve- 
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conveniently ; and alfoplant feme ofthe largeft 
growing Flowers, (efpecially near the Out fide 
of the Quarters) which will add greatly to 
the Variety, if they have but Air enough 

to grow. , 

Thefe Bofquets are proper only for lpacious 
Gardens, being expenfive in their firft making, 
as alio in keeping. 

BOTRYS i vide Chenopodium. 

BOX TREE ; vide Buxus. 

BRANCA URS1NA j vide Acanthus. 

BRASICA. The Cabbage. 

The Charaders are; 

fie Leaves are large, JlcJJjy , and of a glau 
eous Colour j the Flowers confifi offour Leaves 
which are fucceeded by long Taper Pods , con¬ 
taining feveral round acrid Seeds. 

The Species arc; 

1. Brasica ; Capitata j alba■ G B. The 
common white Cabbage. 

2. Brasica ; Capitata ; rubra. CB. The 
red Cabbage, 

3 Brasica ; Capitata ; alba ; minor ; Muf- 
ccvitica. H. A, The Ruffian Cabbage. 

4. Brasica ; Capitata ; alba ; comprejfa. 
Boerb. Ind. The flat-fided Cabbage. 

5. Brasica ; Capitata ; alba ; pyramidali. 

The Sugar loaf Cabbage. * 

6. Brasica ; Capitata j alba j pracox. 
The early Battcrfea Cabbagei 

7. Brasica ; Sabauda ; Ilybema. Lob. Ic. 
The white Savoy Cabbage- 

8. Brasica j Capitata ; viridis ; Sabauda. 
Boerb. Ind. The green Savoy Cabbage. 

9. Brasica j jimbriata. C. B. The Boor 
Cole. 

10. Brasica ; Capitata ; virefeens ; Italica-, 
Cnfpa. Muni. Iliji. The green Broccoli. 

% 11. Brasica i Italica ; Broccoli did a. The 
Italian Broccoli. 

12. Brasica j radice Nap if or mi. To urn. 
The T urnip-rooted Cabbage. 

13. Brasica ; Cauliflora. C. B. The Co !- 

hfower. 

There are feveral other Varieties of Cab¬ 
bages which arc preferv’d in curious Botanick 
Gardens, which differ in their Manner of 
Growth, Colour, &c. But thole I have men¬ 
tion’d being the principal Sorts which are cul¬ 
tivated for Ufe, I (hall omit mentioning the 
other left valuable Sorts in this Place, and 
proceed to their Culture. 

The common white, red, flat, and long- 
fided Cabbages are chiefly cultivated for Winter 
Ufe: The Seeds of thefe Sorts muff: be fown 
in the middle of March , in Beds of good frefh 
Earth, and in April , when the young Plants 
will have about eight Leaves ; they fhould 
be prick’d out into fhady Borders, about three 
Inches fquare; that they may acquire Strength, 
and to prevent their growing long-fhank’d. 

About the Middle of May, you mult tranf- 
plant them out, where they are to remain for 
good, (which in the Kitchen-Gardens near 
London^ is commonly between Colliflowers, 
Artichokes , Sic. at about two Feet Diftance in 


the Rows) j but if they are planted, for a full 
Crop in a clear Spot of Ground, the Diftance 
from Row to Row (hould be three Feet, and 
in the Rows two Feet four Inches afunder : 

If the Seafbn fhould prove dry when they are 
tranfplanted out, you muft water them every 
other Evening until they have taken frefti 
Root; and afterwards, as the Plants advance 
in Height, you fhould draw the Earth about 
their Stems with a Hoc, which will keep the 
* Earth moift about their Roots, and greatly 
ftrengthen the Plants: You muft alfb obferve 
to keep them clear from Weeds, which are 
apt to draw the Plants up tall (if fuffer’d to 
grow amongft them) and often fpoil them. 

Thefe Cabbages will fome of them be fit for . 
Ufe loon after Michaelmas , and will continue 
until February , if they are not deftroyed by 
bad Weather : To prevent which, the • 
Gardeners near London, pull up their Cabbages 
in November , and trench their Ground up in 
Ridges, laying (heir Cabbages againft their 
Ridges as dole as poffible on one Side, burying 
their Stems in the Ground: In this manner 
they let them remain till after Chriflmas , when 
they cut them for the Market j and altho’ the 
outer Fart of the Cabbage be decay’d, (as is 
often the Cafe in very wet or hard Winters) 
yet, if the Cabbages were large and hard when 
laid, the Inlide will remain found. 

The Kujjian Cabbage was formerly in much 
greater Efteem than at prefent, it being now 
only to be found in particular Gentlemens 
Gardens, who cultivate it for their own Ufe, 
and is rarely ever brought to the Market. 
This muft be Town in the Spring of the Year, 
and managed as thofe before directed, with 
this Difference only, that thefe muft be fboner 
planted out for good, and muft have an open 
dear Spot of Ground, and require much lefs 
Diftance every Way, for it is but a very final! 
hard Cabbage. Thefe will be fit for Ufe in 
July or Au 'gujl , but will not continue long be¬ 
fore they will break and run up to Seed. The 
beft Method to have thefe Cabbages good, is to 
procure frefh Seeds from abroad every Year ; 
for ’tis apt to degenerate in England in a few 
Years. 

The early Batterfea and Sugar-loaf Cab¬ 
bages are commonly fown for Summer Ufe, and 
are what the Gardeners about London com¬ 
monly call Michaelmas Cabbages. The Seafbn 
for lowing of thefe is about the End of July , 
in an open Spot of Ground ; and when the 
Plants have got eight Leaves, you muft prick 
them out into Beds at about three Inches Di¬ 
ftance every Way, that the Plants may grow 
ftrong and ftiort-fhank’d * and in the Beginning 
of Odober you fhould plant them out for good: 
The Diftance that thefe require is, three Feet 
Row from Row, and two Feet afunder in the 
Rows. The Gardeners near London commonly 
plant thefe Cabbages upon the fame Spot of 
Ground where their Winter Spillage is fown ; 
fb that when the Spinage is clear’d off in the 
Spring, the Ground will have a Crop of Cab¬ 
bages upon it j you muft therefore clear off 
the Spinage juft round each Plant early in the 
Spring, that with a Hoe you may draw the 
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Earth up to the Stem ; and when all your 
Spillage is clear’d off, which is commonly in 
Aprils you mull hoe down all the Weeds, and 
draw up the Earth again about your Cabbage* 
Plants. 

In May, if your Plants were of the early 
Kind, they will turn in their Leaves for 
Cabbaging; at which time, the Gardeners 
near London , in order to obtain them a little 
fooner, tie in their Leaves dole with a llender 
Oiler Twig to blanch their Middle $ by which 
means they have them, at leall, a Fortnight 
fooner than they could have in the common 
Way. 

The early Batterfea-Cabbage being the firft 
we Ihould chufe, (if fora Gentleman’s Ufe) to 
plant the fewer of them, and a greater Quan¬ 
tity of the Sugar-Loaf Kind, which comes after 
them ; for the Batterfea Kind will not fupply 
you long, they generally cabbaging apace when 
they begin, and as (oon grow hard and burll 
open: But the Sugar-loaf Kind is longer be¬ 
fore it comes, and is as flow in its cab- 
baging, and, being of a hollow Kind, will 
continue good for a long time: I have known 
a large Quarter of Ground which was planted 
with this fort of Cabbage for Market Ufe, 
which hath afforded a Supply for near three 
Months together. This, tbo’ of Angular Ser¬ 
vice to a Gentleman’* Garden, is not fb much 
for the Advantage of the Market Gardener, 
who loves to have his Ground clear’d fooner, 
that he may have another Crop upon it, of 
Celery , Endive, &c. which is more to his 
Purpofe ; for they paying Urge Rents for their 
Land, are oblig’d to have as many Crops in 
a Year from it as poflible. 

Altho' 1 before have advis’d the planting 
out of your Cabbages for good in Oftober ; 
yet the Sugar-haf Kind may be planted out in 
February, and will fiicceed as well as if planted 
earlier, with this Difference only, that they 
will be later before they cabbage. You fliould 
alfo referve fome Plants of the Batterfea Kind 
In fome well-fhelter’d Spot of Ground, to fup¬ 
ply your Plantation, in cafe of a Defe& 

The Savoy Cabbages are propagated for 
Winter Die, as being generally eftcem’d the 
better when pinch’d by the Froll; thefe mult 
be Town about the Beginning of April, and 
treated after the manner as was directed for 
the common white Cabbage , with this Differ¬ 
ence, chat thefe may be planted at a clofer 
Diftance than thofe; two Feet fquare will be 
fufficient, thefe are always much the better 
when planted in an open Situation, which is 
dear from Trees and Hedges; for in clofe 
Places they are very fubjeft to be eaten almoft 
up by Caterpillars and other Vermin, efpe- 
cially if the Autumn prove dry. 

The Boor-Cole may be alfo treated in the 
fame manner, but need not be planted above 
one Foot fquare: Thefe are never eaten ’till 
the Froflhath render’d them tender; for other- 
wife they are tough and bitter. 

The Seeds of the Broccoli (of which there 
aTe feveral Kinds, viz. the Roman, Neapoli¬ 
tan, and black Broccoli , with fome others, but 
the Roman is chiefly preferr’d to them all,) 


fhould be Town about the Middle or Lar 
ter end of May, in a moifl Soil ; and 
when the Plants are grown to have eight 
Leaves, tranfplant them into Beds, (as was 
dire&ed for the common Cabbage) and to¬ 
ward the Mi idle or Latter-end of July they 
will be fit to plant out for good, which fhould 
be into fome well-flielter’d Spot of Ground, 
but not under the Drip of Trees; The Di¬ 
ftance thefe require is about a Foot every 
way. The Soil in which they fhould be 
planted ought to be rather light than heavy, 
fuch as are the Kitchen-Gardens near Londen: 
If your Plants f'uccecd well (as there will be 
tittle Reafon to doubt, unlefs the Winter 
prove extreme hard) they will begin to fhew 
their fmall Heads, which are fomewhat like a 
Cornflower, about the beginning of December, 
and will continue eatable ’till the Beginning of 
March. 

The Manner of preparing them for the 
Tabic, is this; When your Heads are grown 
to their full Bignefs, (as may be eafily known 
by their dividing, and beginning to run up) 
then you fhould cut them off, with about four 
Inches of the tender Stem to them ; then (trip 
off the outer Skin of rhe Stem, and after have- 
ing wafh’d them, boil them in a clean Linen- 
cloth, (as is practis'd for Coll flowers) and 
ferve them up with Butter, Sc. and if they 
are of a right Kind,' they will be tenderer than 
any Colli flowers, tho’ very like unto them in 
tafte. When your firft Heads are cut off, 
in about a Month’s time after they will pro¬ 
duce a number of Side-fhoots, which being 
cut and {tripp’d of their outer Skin, are very- 
tender and good, almoft equalling Afparagus. 
The fureft way to have thefe good, js to be 
furnifh’d with frefh Seeds from Italy every 
Year; for they are very apt to degenerate 
in a Year or two, if the Seeds arc laved in 
England. 

The Manner of faving the Seeds of all thefe 
Sorts of Cabbages , is, about the Middle of 
Obfober , you fhould make choice of fome of 
your belt Cabbages , which you fhould pull up, 
and carry to fome Shed or other cover’d Place, 
where you fhould hang them up for three or 
four Days by their Stalks, that the Water may 
drain from between their Leaves ; then plant 
them in fome Border under a Hedge or Pale, 
quite down to the Middle of the Cabbage , 
leaving only the upper-pan of the Cabbage 
above-ground, oblerving to raife the Earth up 
about it, fo that it may (land a little above 
the Level of the Ground ; efpecially if the 
Ground is wet, they will require to be rais’d 
pretty much. 

If the Winter fhould prove very hard, you 
mull lay a little Straw or Peafe Haulm lightly 
upon them; taking it off as often as the Wea¬ 
ther proves mild, left by keeping them too 
dole they Ihould rot. In the Spring of the 
Year thele Cabbages will Ihoot out ftrongly, 
and divide into a great number of lmall 
Branches; you muft therefore fiipport their 
Stems, to prevent their being broke off by the 
Wind; and if the Weather fhould be very 
hot and dry, you fhould refrelh them with 
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Water once a Week, which will greatly pro¬ 
mote their Seeding, efpecially at the time 
when they are in Flower. 

When the Pods begin to change brown, 
you will do well to cut off the extreme part 
of every Shoot ; which will ftrengthen your 
Seeds: And it is generally obferv’d, that thofe 
Seeds which grow near the top of the Shoots, 
are very fubjedt to run to Seed before they 
cabbage; lo that by this there will be no Loft, 
but a great Advantage, efpecially if you have 
more regard to the Quality than to the Quan¬ 
tity of the Seeds ; which indeed is not always 
the Cafe, when it is intended for Sale: but 
thofe who fave it for their own L : le, Ihould be 
very careful to have it good. 

When your Seeds begin to ripen, you muft 
be particularly careful that the Birds do not 
deftroy it; for they are very fond of thefe 
Seeds/ In order to prevent their JVlilchief, 
fomc ulc old Nets, which they throw over 
their Seeds, to prevent their getting to it: 
But this will not always do; for unleft the 
Nets are very ftrong, they will force their w r ay 
through them, as 1 have often lech: but the 
belt Method 1 know, is to get a Quantity of 
Bird! I me, and dawb over a parcel of llender 
Twigs which Ihould be fatten’d at each end 
to ftronger Sticks, and placed near the upper 
part of the Seed, in different Places, lo that 
the Birds may alight upon them, by which 
means they will be faftned thereto ; where 
you muft let them remain for a confidcrable 
Time, if they cannot get off themlelves: And 
ahho’ there Ihould not above two or three 
Birds be caught, yet it will fufliciently terrify 
the reft, that they will not come to that Place 
again for a conliderable Time, (a* I have 
experienc’d.) 

When your Seeds are fully ripe, you muft 
cut it off; and after drying it, threfh it out 
and preferve it in Bags for Ufe. 

But in planting of Cabbages for Seed, I 
would ad vile never to plant more than one 
Sort in a Place, or near one another. As for 
Example: Never plant red and white Cab¬ 
bages near each other, nor Savoy with either 
white or red Cabbages : For I am very certain 
they will, by the Commixture of their Effluvia, 
produce a Mixture of Kinds: And it is wholly 
owing to tiiis Negledt, that the Gardeners rare¬ 
ly fave any good red Cabbage-feed in England, 
but are obliged to procure frefh Seeds from 
abroad, as fuppofing the Soil or Climate of Eng¬ 
land alters them from Red to White, and of 
a mix’d Kind between both j whereas if they 
would plant red Cabbages by themlelves for 
Seed, and not fuffer any other to be near them, 
they might continue tiic Kind as good in Eng¬ 
land, as in any other Part of the World. 

CoHiftoieers have of late Years been lb 
far improv’d in England, as to exceed in 
Goodnefs and Magnitude what are produced 
in rood Parts of Europe, and by the Skill of 
the Gardener arc continued for feveral Months 
together; but the mod common Seafon for 
them is in May, June, and July. I ihall 
there fore begin with Directions for obtaining 
them in this Seafon. 


Having procured a parcel of good Seed, of 
an early Kind, you muft low it on the'ieoth 
of Atigufl, upon an old Cucumber-bcd or 
Melon-bed, lifting a little Earth over the 
Seeds about a quarter of an Inch thick ; and 
if the Weather Ihould prove extreme hot and 
dry, you Ihould {hade the Beds with Mats, to 
prevent the Earth from drying too fa ft, which 
would endanger the fpoilitig of your Seed ; 
and give it gentle Waterings, as you may lee 
occaiion ; in about a Week’s time your Seed 
will appear above-ground, when you muft 
take off your Coverings by degrees. But do 
not expoie your Plants too much to the open 
Sun at firft: In about a Month’s time after 
lowing, your Plants will be fit to prick out; 
you fhould therefore put fome freft Earth 
upon your old Cucumber or Melon-beds, into 
which you fhould prick your young Plants, at 
about two Inches fqnare, obferving to fhadc 
and water them at lirft planting; but do not 
water them too much after they arc growing, 
nor fuffer them to receive too much Rain, if 
the Seafon fhould prove wet, which would 
be apt to make them black-fhank’d (ns the 
Gardeners term it, which is no left than a 
Rottennefs in their Stems) and is the De- 
ftru&ion of the Plants fo affe&cd. 

In this Place they fhould continue ’till about 
the Sixteenth Day of Qtiober, when they muft 
be removed into the Place where they are to 
remain during the Winter-foafonj which, for 
this firft fbwing, is commonly under Bell or 
Hand-glafTes, to have early Odl.flo x : crs j and 
thefe fhould be of an early Kind: But in 
order to have a Succeffion during the Seafon, 
we fhould be provided with another more late 
Kind, which fhould be fown four or five Days 
after the other, and manag’d as was directed 
for them. 

In order to have very early Colhjloucrs, we 
Ihould make choice of a good rich Spot of 
Ground, that is well defended from the North, 
Eafl, and llefi Winds with Hedges, Pales, or 
Walls: This Ground fhould be well trench’d, 
burying therein a good Quantity of rotten 
Dung; then level your Ground : And if it be 
naturally a wet Soil, you fhould raife it up in 
Beds about two Feet and a half broad, and 
/our Inches above the Level of the Ground. 
But if your Ground is moderately dry, you 
need not raife it at all: Then plant your Plants 
about two Feet four Inches Diftance from 
Glaft to Glaft in the Rows, always putting 
two good Plants undereach Glaft, which may 
be at about four Inches from each other ; and 
if you defign ’em for a full Crop, they may 
be three Feet Row from Row : But if you 
intend ro make Ridges for Cucumbers or 
Melons between the Rows of Colhfiower- 
Plants , (as is generally practis'd by the Gar¬ 
deners near London) you muft then make 
your Rows eight Feet afundcr. 

When you have planted your Plants if the 
Ground is very dry, you fhould give them a 
little Water, and then fot your Glaffes over 
them, w’hich may remain dole down upon 
them, until they have taken Root, which will 
be in about a Week or ten Days time; 
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unlefs there fhould be a kindly Shower of Rain, 
in which cafe you may fee off the Glades, 
that the Plants may receive the Benefit of it; 
and in about ten Days after planting, you 
fhould be provided with a parcel of forked 
Sticks, or Bricks, with which you fhould raife 
your Glades about three or four Inches to the 
Southward, that your Plants may have free 
Air: In this manner your Glades fhould re¬ 
main over the Plants, Night and Day, unlefs 
in frofty Weather, w hen you fhould fot them 
down as clofe as poflible; or if the Weather 
fhould prove very warm, which many times 
happens in November and fometimes in De¬ 
cember- t in this Cafe, you fhould keep your 
Glades ofT in the Day-time, and put them 
on only in the Night, left by keeping the 
Glades over them too much, you fhould draw 
them into Flower at that Seafon ; which is 
many times the Cafe in mild Winters, efpe- 
cially if unskilfully manag'd. 

Towards the latter-end of February, if the 
Weather be mild, you Jhould prepare another 
good Spot of Ground, to remove fome of the 
Plants into, from under the Glades, which 
fhould be well dung'd and trench’d fas be¬ 
fore 0 ^en fet off your Glalfes; and after 
making choice of one of the moft promifing 
Plants under each Glafs which fhould remain 
for good, takeaway the other Flam, by railing 
it op with a Trowel, &tc. fo as to preferve as 
much Barth to the Roots as poflible; but 
have a great Regard to the Flant that is to 
remain, not to difturb or prejudice its Roots: 
Then plant out your Plants which you have 
taken out, at the Diftance before directed, 
viz. if for a full Crop> three Feet, Row from 
Row; but if for Ridges of Cucumbers be¬ 
tween them, eight Feet, and two Feet four 
Inches Diftance in the Rows. Then with a 
fmall Hoe draw the Barth up to the Stems, of 
the Plants which were left under the Glades, 
taking great Care not to let the Barth fall 
into their Hearts: Then let your Glafles over 
them again, raifing your Props an Inch or 
two higher, to give them more Air, obferving 
to take them off whenever there may be fome 
gentle Showers, which will greatly reftelh the 
• Plants. 

And in a little time after, if you find your 
Plants grow lo faft as to fill the Glades, you 
fhould then Dightly dig about the Plants, and 
raife the Ground about them in a Bed broad 
enough for the Glades to ftand, and about 
four Inches high, which will give your Plants 
a great deal of Room, when the Glades are 
let over them j and by this Means they may 
be kept cover'd until April, which otherwise 
they could not, without Prejudice to the 
Leaves of the Plants: And this is a great Ad¬ 
vantage to them; for many times we have 
Returns of fevere Frofts at the Latter-end of 
March, which prove very hurtful to thefe 
Plants, if cicpos’d thereto, efpecially after hav¬ 
ing been nurs’d up under Glades. 

After you have hatte finifh'd your Beds, you 
may let your Glades over your Plants again, 
obferving to raife your props pretty high, 
efpecially if the Weather be mild, that they 


may have free A:r to ftrengthen them; and 
in mild loft Weather fet off your Glalfes, as 
alfb in gentle Showers of Rain; And now you 
muft begin to harden them by, degrees to en¬ 
dure the open Air; however, jt is advilcable 
to let your Glades remain over them as long 
as poflible, if the Nights fhould be frofty $ 
which will grfeatly forward your Plants: but * 
be fure do not let your Glalfes remain upon 
them in very hot Sun-fhine, elpccially if their 
Leaves prefs again ft the s’idcs of the Glades: 
For I have often obferv’d, in fuch Cafes, 
that the Moifture which hath rifen from the 
Ground, together with the Pcrfpiration of the 
Plants, which, by the Glafles remaining over 
them, hath been detain’d upon the Leaves of 
the Plant, and when the Sun hath fhonc hot 
upon the Sides of the Glalfes, hath acquir'd 
fuch a powerful Heat from the Beams there¬ 
of, as to feald all their larger Leaves, to the 
no fmall Prejudice of the Plants: Nay, fbme- 
times I have feen large Quantities of Plants fo 
affc&ed herewith, as never to be worth any 
thing after. ' 

If your Plants have fucceeded well, to¬ 
wards the Bnd of April fome of them will 
begin to Fruit; you muft therefore look over 
them carefully every other Day, and when 
you fee the Flower plainly appear, you muft 
break down fome of the inner Leaves over it 
to guard it from the Sun, which would make 
the Flower yellow and unfightly; and when 
you find your Flower at its full Bignefs, 
(which you may know by its Outfide, part¬ 
ing, as if it would run, you muft then draw 
it out of the Ground, and not cut them offj, 
leaving the Stalk in the Ground; as is by fome 
practis’d : And if they are defign’d for prefent 
Ufc, you may cut them out of their Leaves j 
but if defign'd to keep, you fhould preferve 
their Leaves about them, and put them into 
a cool Place. The beft Time for pulling of 
them, is in a Morning, before the Sun hath 
exhal’d the Moifture; for Colhflowers pull’d 
in the Heat of the Day, lofe that Firmnefs 
which they naturally have, and become 
tough. 

But to return to our Second Crop (the 
Plants being rais'd and manag’d as was directed 
for the Early Crop , until the Middle or Lat¬ 
ter-end of OfioberJ you muft then prepare 
fome Beds, either to be cover’d with GlaJs- 
Frames, or arch’d over with Hoops, to be 
cover'd with Mars, £rV. thefe Beds fhould have 
fome Dung laid in the Bottom, about fii 
Inches or a Foot thick, according to the Size 
of your Plants; for if they are fmall, the Bed 
fhould be thicker of Dung, to bring them 
forward, and fo vice verfa ; this Dung fhould 
be beat down dole with a Fork, in order to 
prevent the Worms from finding their Way 
through it: Then lay fome good frefh Barth 
about four or five Inches thick thereon, in 
which you fhould plant your Plants about 
two Inches and a half Iquare, obferving 
to (hade and water them until they have 
taken frefh Root: But be fure do not keep 
your Coverings clofe ; for the Warmth of 
the Dung will occafion a large Damp in 
D d the 
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ilie Bed, which, if pent in, will greatly injure 
die Plants. 

When your Plants have taken Root, you 
mud give them as much free open Air as pof- 
fible, by keeping the Glafles oif in the Day¬ 
time as much as the Weather will permit j and 
in the Night, or at fuch Times as the Glafies 
require to be kept on, raife them up with 
Bricks to let in frefh Air, unlefs in frofty 
Weather ; at which time the Glaiies fliould 
be cover’d with Mats, Straw, or Peafe-haulm, 
&c. but this is not to be done but in very 
hard Fro!is: You mull alfo obferve to guard 
them againft great Rains, which in Winter¬ 
time are very hurtful to them \ and it the under 
Leaves grow yellow and decay, be fure to pick 
them oil', for if the Weather fliould prove very 
bad in Winter, fo that you fliould be oblig’d 
to keep them clofe cover’d for two or three 
Days together, as it fometimes happens, thefe 
decay’d Leaves will render the inclos’d Air 
very noxious, and the Plants infpiring pretty 
much at that time, are often deftroy’d in vaft 
Quantities. 

In the Beginning of February, if the Weather 
be mild, you mull begin to harden your Plants 
by degrees, that they may be prepar’d for 
Tranfplantation and the Ground where you 
intend to plant your Colliflowers out for good, 
(which fliould be quite open from Trees, &c. 
and rather moift than dry) having been well 
dung’d and dug, fliould be Town with Radijhes 
a Week or Fortnight before you intend to 
plant out your Colliflowers : The Rcafon why 
I mention the ftiwing of Radijhes particularly, 
is this, (viz.) that if there is not fome Radijhes 
amongll them, and May fliould prove hot and 
dry, as it fometimes happens, the Fly will 
feize your Colliflowers , and eat them full of 
Holes, to their Prejudice, and fometimes their 
Deftruftion. •, whereas, if there are Radijhes 
upon the Spot, the Flics will take to them, and 
never meddle with the Colli flowers fo long as 
they lad : Indeed the Gardeners near London 
mix Spinage with their Radijh- Seed, and fo 
have a double Crop *, which is an Advantage 
where Ground is dear, or that Perfons are 
ftreightened for Room, otherwife it is very well 
to have only one Crop amongfl the Colliflowers ,. 
that the Ground may be cleared in time. 

Your Ground being ready, and the Seafon 
good, about the Middle of February , you may 
begin to plant out your Colliflowers : The Di- 
ilancc which is generally allow’d by the 
Gardeners near London (who plant other Crops 
between their Colliflowers to fucceed them, as 
Cucumbers for pickling, and Winter Cabbages) 
is every other Row four Feet and a half apart 
and the intermediate Rows two Feet and a 
half, and two Feet two Inches Diftance in the 
Rows; fo that in the Middle, or towards the 
latter End of May , (when the Radijhes and 
Spinage are cleared off) they put in Seeds of 
Cucumbers for Pickling, in the Middle of the 
wide Rows, at three Feet and a half apart; 
and in the narrow Rows, plant Cabbages for 
Winter Ufc, at two Feet two Inches Diftance 
fo that thefe (land each of them exactly in the 
Middle of the Square between four Colliflowers 


Plants v and thefe, after the Colliflowers are 
gone off, will have full Room to grow, and 
the Crops be hereby continu’d in a Succcflion 
through the whole Seafon. 

About three Weeks or a Month after your 
Colliflowers arc planted out, the Radijhes be¬ 
tween them will be fit to hoe v at which time, 
when you are hoeing out the Radijhes, where 
they are too thick, you fliould cut off ail fuch 
as grow immediately about the Colliflowers , 
and would prove hurtful to them, by drawing 
them up tall and weak, and alfo at that time 
draw the Earth up to the Stems of the Plants, 
being careful not to Jet any get into their 
Hearts, (as was before dirt-fled) v and when 
your Radiflxs are fit to pull, be fure to clear 
round the Colliflowers fir ft, and keep drawing 
the Earth up to their Stems as they advance 
in Height, which will keep their Stems from 
being harden'd by the Y\ cather, and be of 
lingular Service to your Plants. 

There are many People, who are very fond 
of watering Cclliflower-Phnts in Summer, but 
the Gardeners near London have almoft wholly 
laid afide this Practice, as finding a deal of 
Trouble and Charge to little Purpofe, for if 
the Ground be fo very dry as not to produce 
tolerable good Colliflowers without Water, it 
feldom happens, that watering of them renders 
them much better ; and when once they have 
been water’d, if it is not conftantly continu’d, 
it had been much better for them if they 
never had had any j as alfo, if it be given 
them in the Middle of the Day, it rather helps 
to feald them : So that upon the Whole, if 
Care be taken to keep the Earth drawn up to 
their Stems, and clear them from every Thing 
that grows near them, that they may have 
free open Air, we fliall find that they will fuc¬ 
ceed better without than with Water, where 
any of thefe Cautions are not ftridtly fol¬ 
low'd. 

When your Colliflowers begin to Fruit, you 
muft often look over them, to turn down their 
Leaves, as was before directed, to preferve 
their Whitenefs ; and when they are full 
grown, obferve the former Directions in pul¬ 
ling them, &c. But wherc-ever you meet with 
an extraordinary good ColUflower, whofe Curd 
is hard and white, and perfedlly free from any 
Frothinefs about the Edges, you fliould fuffer 
it to remain for Seed, keeping the Leaves 
clofe down upon it until the Flower hath fhot 
out Stems, and then remove the Leaves from 
them by degrees, but do not expofe them too 
much to the open Air at firft : As the Stems 
advance, you muft take the Leaves quite 
away v and when they begin to branch out, 
you fliould fix three pretty ftrong Stakes, at 
equal Angles, about it, furrounding them with 
Packthread, (Je. to fupport their Branches, 
which would be otherwife liable to break with 
the Wind. 

When your Pods begin firft to be form’d, 
if the Weather be dry, you fliould give them 
a little Water all over, (with a Watering-pot- 
that hath a Rofe to it) which will promote 
the Progrefs of the Seeds, and preferve ’em from 
the Mildew, which is often hurtful to thefe 
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Seed*; and when your Seeds are ripe, you 
mult cot it off, and hang it up to dry, and 
rub it out, as was directed for Cabbage-Set d: 
And although your Flowers do not produce lb 
much Seed as tftofe which were of a iofter or 
frothy Nature, yet the Goodnefj of fuch 
Seeds will fufficiemJy recompenfe for the Quan¬ 
tity ; and any Perlon who was to purchafc his 
Seeds, had better give ten Shillings an Ounce for 
fuch Seeds than two for the Seeds commonly 
fav’d for Sale ; as the Gardeners about Loudon 
have experienc’d, who will never buy any 
Seeds of this Kind, that they do not know how 
they were lav’d. 

But in order to have a third Crop of Colli- 
fozvers, you fhould make a (lender Hot-bed in 
February, in which you (hould fow the Seeds, 
covering them a quarter of an Inch thick with 
light Mould, and covering the Bed with Gla(s 
Frames* you (hould nowand then gently rcfrelh 
the Bed with Water, oblerving to raife the 
Glailes with Bricks in the Day-time to let in 
frelh Air* and when the Plants arc come up, 
and have gotten four or five I,eaves, you 
lhould prepare another Hot-bed to prick them 
into, which may be about two Inches Iquare * 
and in April harden them by degrees, to fit 
them for tranlplanting, which lhould be done 
about the latter End of that Month at the 
Diftances dire&ed for the fecond Crop, and 
muft be manag’d accordingly : Thefo Of the 
Soil is moifb where they arc planted or the 
Seafon cool and moift) will produce good 
Colltfiowers about » Month after the fecond 
Crop is gone, whereby their Seafon will be. 
greatly prolong’d. 

There is alfo a fourth Crop of Cotlifiowers, 
which is rais’d by lowing the Seed about the 
twelfth of May i and being tranfplanted, as 
hath been before directed, will produce good 
Collifowers in a kindly Seafon, and good Soil 
after Michaelmas, and continue thro’ October 
nnd November, and if the Seafon permit, often 
a great part of December. 

The Reatbn why I fix particular Days for 
the lowing of this Seed, is, becaufe two or three 
Days often make a great Difference in their 
Plants; and becaufe thefo are the Days ufually 
fix’d by the Gardeners near London , who have 
found their Crops to fucceed beft when fown at 
thofo Times, although one Day fooner or later 
will make no great Odds. 

BROOM, the Common * vide Cytifb-Gc- 
nifta Scoparia. 

BROOM, the Spaniflij vide Spartium, St 
Genifta. 

BRUNELLA', Self-heal. 

The Characters are ; 

fbe Flowers grow to Jhort compact Spikes , 
which confifi of one Leaf , and are labiated (or 
hpd) ; the Oreft (or upper Lip) is intire 
and hollow’d ; the Beard (or barer LipJ is 
divided into three Segments ; the middle Seg¬ 
ment is broad, and hollow, like a Spoon, and is 
farther produc’d than the two other Segments 
which are narrow j the Cup of the Flower bath 
two Lips the upper being treCi and trifid, and 
the lower is arm’d with two [mall Spines. 


There are foveral Species of this Plant pre- 
forv’d in the curious Bolamck Gardens: I 

* fiiall mention the Varieties to be found in the 
EtJzliJb Gardens, and then give a (hort Account 
of their Culture. 

1. Brunella; major , folio non diffcCio, 
C. B. Common Self-heal , with whole Leaves, 

2. Brunella ; major, folio non dijfeffo 
fore Albo. C B. Common Self-heal , with 
white Flowers. 

3 - Brunella; foho lacmiato. C. B. Cut- 
lea v’d Self-heal. 

4. Brunei la ; folio laciniato ; fore alio. 
H. R. P. Cut-Ieav’d Self-heal , with white 
Flowers. 

* S- Brunella; C&nilea, ntagno fore C. B. 
Large tlue-flower’d Self-heal. 

6 . Brunella; Hyjfopifolia. C. B. Nar¬ 
row leav’d Self-heal. 

7. Brunella ; Alpiua ; lachvata •, fore 
tnagno. Boerb. hid. Large-flower'd cut-Jcav’d 
Self-heal from the Alps. 

8 . Brunella i folio verbena tenuifol'me. 
Boerb. Ind. Self-heal , with Leaves like the 
narrow cut-leav’d Vervain. 

9. Brunella * laciniata ; fore elcgantiflme 
fulpbttreo . Boerb. hid. Cut-leav’d Self-heal, 
with fine Sulphur-colour’d Flowers. 

to. Brunella * latifolia ; Jtaltca ; fore 
cameo. Barrel. Broad - 1 eav’d Ital ia n Self-heal , 
with Flefh-colour’d Flowers. 

11. Brunella; Nova Anglia ; major ; 
foliis longius mucronatls, Rand. New-England 
Self-heal , with long-pointed Leaves. 

12. Brunella ; Carolhtiana tnagno fore 
dilute cxruleo intcrundiis lougiffunis. Rand,. 
Carolina Self-heal, with large pale blue Flowers, 
and long Spaces between the Joints of the 
Stalks. 

Thefo Plants may be any of them propa¬ 
gated by lowing their Seeds in the Spring of the 
Year, on a Bed of common Earth, and when 
they are come up, may be planted out in 
Borders in any fhady part of the Garden, 
where they will thrive, and many of them 
flower the lame Year, but all of them the 
fecond, after which they foldom continue, 
therefore the Seeds of them muft be fowti 
yearly for a frefh Supply. 

The firft Sort is ufod in Medicine, and is 
very common in divers Parts of England : The 
others are of foreign Growth; and although 
there is not a great deal of Beauty in them, 
yet Ibme of the Varieties are worth culti¬ 
vating to add to the Diverfity, efpecially fince 
they require very little Culture. 

BRU 5 CUS; vide Rufous- 

BRYONIA } [This Plant is fo call'd of 
ftvir, fignifying to flioot or fpring, becaufe it 
is a Plant of luxuriant GrowthJ Bryony. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a climbing Stalk with Spines ; the 
Loaves are like tbofe of. the Vine; the Flowers 
eonfifi of one Leaf, which is expanded at the 
Top, and divided, into five Parts i and in- the 
Female Plants are fucceeded by round Berries 
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growing on Footfialks ; the Flowers of the Male 
Plants have five Apices in each, but are barren. 

There are feveral Species of this Plant, which 
are cultivated in the Socanick Gardens; but 
fince there is no gr^at Beauty in them, I (ball 
pafi them over, and only mention the common 
Sort which is ufed in Medicine, and is, 

Bryonia ; afipera j five alba $ baccis ru- 
bris. G B. The common White Bryony. 

This Plant grows upon dry Banks under 
Hedges in many Parts of England, but may 
be cultivated in a Garden for Ufe, by (owing 
the Berries in the Spring of the Year in a dry 
poor Soil, where they will in two Years time 
grow to be large Boots, provided they are not 
too thick. The Roots of this Plant have been 
formerly cut into a human Shape, and carry’d 
about the Country, and Ihewn for Mandrakes 
by a Parcel of idle People, who veryeafily 
impos’d on the Credulity of the common 
People, and got good Livings thereby. The 
Leaves of this Plant are al(o often impos’d on 
the People in the Market for Mandrake-\tivts, 
altho’ there is no Refemblance between them, 
nor any Agreement in Quality. 

BRYONIA NIGRA } vide Tamnus.* 

BUCKSHORN, cr HARTSHORN; vide 
Coronopus. 

BUGLOSSUM, of $!r an Ox, 

and a, Tongue, q. d. Ox-Tongue, bccaufe 
the Leaves of this Plant imitate the Tongue 
of an Ox in their Shape and Roughnefs.] 
Buglofs. 

The Characters are; 

The Flowers are fmall and tubuious , divided 
at the Top into five obtufe Segments, and are ex¬ 
panded in a round Form ; the Seeds are like the 
Head of a Viper. 

The Species are; 

1. Buglossum; perenne ; majus ; fativutn. 
M. H. The Garden Buglofs. 

2. Buglossum j fylvefire ; minus. C B- 
The lefler Wild Buglofs. 

3. Buglossum ; latifolium ; femper-virens . 
C. B. The Broad-leav’d Ever-Green Buglofs, 

4. Buglossum Orientate ; fiore luteo. T. Cor. 
The Eaftem Buglofs , with yellow Flowers. 

J. Buglossum ; Creticum-, verrucofunr, per- 
latum quibufdam. IJ. R. Par. Warted Buglofs 
from Crete. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are cultivated in Botanick Gar¬ 
dens j but thefe mention’d, are the chief Sorts 
which are to be found in the Engltjb Gardens. 
They may be cultivated, by (owing their 
Seeds in the Spring, in Beds of common un¬ 
dung’d Earth, and may be afterwards trans¬ 
planted, where they are to remain: They alt 
delight in a dry poor Soil. 

The firft Sort is cultivated for its Flowers, 
which are ufed in Medicinal Cordials. The 
fecond Sort grows wild upon dry Banks, in 
moil Parts of England , and is (bmetimes ufed 
in Medicine The third Sort is always green, 
and may have a Place in fh^dy Wildernefles, 
but is not lit for a fine Garden. The fourth 
Sort is an abiding Plant, and may deferve a 


Place itt a good Garden, for its long Continu¬ 
ance to flower. The fifth Sort is an Annual 
and if fuffer’d to low it-felf, will come up 
and abide the Winter very well, and produce 
Its fmall blue Flowers in the’Spring. Thde 
two laft, for their Variety, may have a Place 
in the Flower-Garden, and the firft Sort in the 
Phyfick-Garden, for its Ufe. 

BUGLIA; Bugle. 

There are feveral Varieties of this Plant 
fome of which are cultivated in Botanitk- 
Gardens: But as they are Plants of no great 
Beauty or Ufe, fo I (hall paft them over here, 
and only obferve, that two Varieties of this 
Plant are very common in moift .Meadows in 
England j thele two are indifferently ufed in 
Medicine, and call’d in . the Shop s Coufolida 
Media , or the Middle Confound. 

BULB, [Bulbas, Lat. of 0 «. 7 C©-, Gr.] ‘ A 
Bnlbous Root conflfts of many Coats inclos’d 
one within another, or join’d together by many 
Scales difpos’d in an imbricated manner, and 
is of an orbicular Form, fending forth many 
Fibres from its Bafe. Of this Clafs are Onions, 
Tulips, Sec. 

BULBOCASTANUM, [of Bttlbus a Bulb, 
and Cafianea, Lat. a Chefnut J Earth-Nuta 

This is an Umbelliferous Plant, which is 
found wild in many Parts of England, and may 
be propagated by lowing the Seeds, as foon as 
they are ripe, in a moift Soil. 

BULBOCODIUM, [of Bulbas a Bulb, 
and Codiunr] 

The Characters are. 

The Flowers coufifi of one Leaf, and are di¬ 
vided into fix Segments, being in Shape like the 
Crocus Flower ; the Leaves are very long and 
narrow ; the Root confifis of folid Bulbs, one 
over the other , which are clofely joyn’d. 

We have but one Species of this Plant in the 
Engltjb Gardens, which is; 

Buibocodium ; Crotifolium ; fiore parvo 
violaceo. T. Cor, Buibocodium, with Leaves like 
the Saffron and (mall Violet-colour’d Flowers. 

This Plant is cultivated after the manner 
of the Spring Crocus’s , viz. by parting its 
Bulbs, or (owing the Seeds: It is commonly 
three or four Years before it comes to flower 
from Seed; but as it incrcafes but (lowly by 
the Root, fo we muft fbw the Seeds, if we 
intend to have a Stock of this Plant: It flowers 
in April, and the Seeds are ripe in June, and 
fhould be fbwn foon after in Pots df common 
Earth, where they fhould remain two Years 
undifturb’d, and then may be planted out into 
a Border at about three Inches fquare, where 
they mayftand to flower: It is alfo very pro¬ 
bable that fome other Colours may be ob¬ 
tain’d by fowing the Seeds, as we find is often 
the Cafe with moft other Bulbs when-rais’d 
from Seeds. 

BUPHTHALMUM; of B«< 

an Ox or Bull-, and OfSaKpU an Aye, q. d. 
an OX Eye , becaufe the Flower refembles an 
Eye] Ox-Eye. 
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The Charablen are; 

'1 hi xa hole Face of the Plant is like Tanfy : 
1 %e Flowers, which are radiated, are for the 
niojl part produced fhrtply : The Florets of the 
Diflt are feparated with an imbricated little 
Leaf 

The Species are ; 

1. Buphthalmum ; tanaceti minoris folio. 
C. S. The common Ox-eye, with Leaves 
like Tanfy. 

2, Buphthalmum ; Orientals ; tanaceti mi — 
nor is folio j flore luteo ampltjfimo. F. Cor. The 
Eaftern Ox-eye, with large yellow Flowers. 

j. Buphthalmum j Orientate; tanaceti mi¬ 
noris folio ; flo> e luteo ampliffinto. F. Cor. The 
Eaftern Ox-eye, with large white Flowers. 

The firft of thefe Plants is mention’d by 
Mr. Aiiy as a Native of England ; but is rarely 
found wild with us. The other two were 
found by Mon fie ur Fournefart, in the Levant. 
Thefe are propagated, by fowing their 
Seeds in March , in a Bed of light Earth ; and 
when they are come up, may be tranfplanted 
into Borders of the Flower-Garden, or in 
little Wildernefs Knots. Thefe Plants do 
continue flowering almoft all the Summer 
long; for which they deferve a Place in every 
good Garden. The Flowers are very proper 
to gather for Flower-pots, to adorn Rooms 
and Chimnies in the Summer-feafon. 

They delight in a dry Soil, and fuch as is 
not mueh dung’d; and may alfo be increas’d 
by parting their Roots at Michaelmas, or early 
in the Spring. The firft Sort is fometimes 
nfed in Medicine. 

BUPLEURIOIDES, [of ffif and 

«/©-» Form or Shape.] See BupUu.um. 

The Charablers are ; 

Fhe Leaves ?> otu together by two*! and three's 
tit tbs fame Place r The End of the Foot-flalk 
bears an oblong Ovary, the Apex of which is 
crown'd with a naked, herbaceous, pentapetalom 
Flower, the Petals being rolled up, inclojing five 
Stamina. Fhe Ovary has a Fube cleft in two, 
the Apices of which are backwards, and rough t 
When ripe , it paffes into two hngilh Seeds ; the 
Flowers are difpos'd in the Form of an Umbel or 
Umbrella. 

BuPLruROJnrs ; qua fmpla nolla Canarien- 
fium. Pluk. Aim. 

There is at prefent but this one Species of 
this Plant known ; it was formerly growing in 
many Enghjh Gardens, *but was intirely loft 
in the Cardens near London ; till in 1727 ^ 
brought it over from Holland again. It is a 
Plant of no great Beauty; but as it is an 
Ever-Green, may be kept, to add to the Va¬ 
riety in the Grcen-houfe. It is pretty hardy, 
and will endure our Winters with very little 
Shelter; and is propagated by fowing of the 
Seeds in March in a Red of common Earth, 
where they will cafily come lip, and may be 
afterwards tranfplanted into Pots, in order to 
remove them in Winter into Shelter. They 
require to be often water'd, and lore open Air. 

EUPLEURUM, [cof Bit an Ox, 
and nhvj-Jy a Side, becaufe it is faid to caufe a 


Crepitation of the Side of an Ox, but more 
probably, bccaufe it atfords the Ox a Bed: 
Or it may be fuppos’d to be fo call’d, becaufe 
the Leaves bear fome Re fe mb lance to the 
Rib of an Ox ; or of B! great, and v w£r 
Side , as tho' Large Rib.] Hare’s-Ear. 

The Char abler s are; 

Fhe Leaves grow alternately upon the Branchesi 
and, for the mo/l part, furround the Stalk, hav¬ 
ing no Foot-flalk : Fhe Seeds are oblong , jmootb, 
and furrow'd. 

There are two or three Varieties of this 
Plant, which are Annuals: But as they have 
no great Beauty in them, I frail pafs them 
over, and only mention one Sort, which is 
commonly preferv’d in Gardens ; as, 

Bupllurum ; arborefeens; folio falicis. Fourn, 
Sefeli jEthiopiatm, frutex. Dod , The Shrubby 
Hart worth of ^Ethiopia. 

This is a ftrubby Plant,commonly growing 
to the Height of fix or feven Feet, and divides 
into many Branches; the Leaves, which are 
ever-green, are fomewhat like thofe of the 
broad-leav’d Willow, but much thicker. This 
Shrub is hardy, and will endure our fevered 
Winters in the open Air, provided it is planted 
in a dry Soil. This may be increas’d by fow- 
ing the Seeds in Autumn, fo Toon as they are 
ripe, in a Pot of common Earth, which frould 
be put under Shelter in very cold Weather, 
but not kept too dry : In the Spring follow¬ 
ing the Seeds will come, and when the young 
Plants have acquir’d a little Strength, may be 
planted in a Border a little defended from 
cold Winds, where they may continue for a 
Year or two, and then be remov’d where they 
are defign’d to remain. The Cuttings of 
this Tree will alfo take Root; but this being 
a lefs certain Method than the other, and as 
the Plant produces large Quantities of Seeds, 
it is hardly worth the Trial. 

BURNET; vide Pimpinella. 

BURSA PASTORIS; Shepherd's-Pouch; 
This is a common Weed in mod Parts of 
England, 

BUTOMUS; £b irtfuy of sk an Ox, and 
rift.** to cut, fo call’d, becaufe the Leaves of 
it are fo acute, that the Tongue and Lips of 
Oxen, who are great Lovers of this Plant, 
are wounded by it, fo that the Blood ilTues 
forth : It is alfo call’d Juuctti florida , bcciufc 
it has the Leaves of a Bulrujb.j The Flower* 
ing Rufh or WarerGladiole. 

The Char abler s are; 

Fhe Leaves are triangular and graffy : Fht 
Stalks are naked : Fhe Flowers are difpos'd in 
an Umbel upon the Fop of the Stalk, and each 
confifts of fix Leaves ; three of them are large, 
and three fmaS, which are expanded in Form of 
a Rofe. 

The Species arc ; 

l. Butomus ; flare roflo. Fount, The Rofe-* 
colour’d Flowering Rufh. 

a. Butomus; flare alio. Fourn. The White 
Flowering Rufli. 
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3.Butomus; fore faturate purpureo. Boerh. 
hid, The deep Purple-colour’d Flowering 
Rufli. 

The firft of thcfe Varieties is pretty com¬ 
mon in Handing Waters in many Parts of 
England ; the other two arc Varities of this, 
tho’ lefs common with us. Thefe Plants may 
be propagated in boggy Places, or by planting 
th?m in Ciflerns, which fhould be kept fill’d 
with Water, that fhould have about a Foot 
Thickncfs of Earth in the Bottom t Thefe, 
though common Plants, yet produce very 
pretty Flowers, and are worth propagating for 
Variety fake, efpccially if in any Part of the 
Garden there fhould be Conveniency for an 
artificial Bog, as is many times the Cafe, and 
Pcrfons are at a Lofs what to plant in fuch 
Places, that may appear beautiful, whereas if 
thefe and a few more wild Plants, which natu¬ 
rally grow in fuch Places, were taken into the 
Garden, they would have a very good Ef¬ 
fect in diverfifying the fevcral Parts thereof. 

EUXUS j The Box-Tree. 

The Char afters are ; 

The Leaves are peunated, and ever-green ; it 
hath Male Flowers, which are produc'd at re¬ 
mote Di(lances from the Fruit on the fame Tree : 
The Fruit is flap'd like a Porridge-pot inverted , 
and is divided into three Cells, containing two 
Seeds in each ; which, when ripe , are cajt forth 
by the Elaflicity of the Vefjel. 

The Species are ; 

t. Euxus ; arbor efcerts. C. B. The Box- 
Tree. 

2. Buxus j arborefeens ; unguflifolia. The 
narrow-leav’d Box-Tree, 

3. Buxus ; folds ex luteo variegatis, H. R. 
Par. Strip’d Box. 

4. Buxus; major ; folds per hmbum ttureis. 
11 . R. Par. The Gold-edg’d Box-Tree, 

5. Buxus; humilis. Dod. The Dwarf-Box. 

6 . Buxus ; humilis ; foliis variegatis. The 
Dwarf-ftrip’d Box. 

7. Buxus ; major ; foliis per limbum argen— 
teis. The Silver-edg’d Box. 

The firfl and fecond Sorts grow in great 
Plenty upon Box-hill near Darking in Surrey, 
where were formerly large Trees of thefe 
Kinds, but of late they have been pretty 
much deftroy’d, yet there are great Numbers 
of the Trees remaining which are of a con- 
fiderable Bignefs. The Wood of this Tree 
is very ufcful for Turners, Ingravers, and 
Mathematical Inftrument-makers, the Wood 
being fo hard, clofe and ponderous, as to fink 
in Water, which renders it very valuable for 
divers Utenfils. 

All the Varieties of the Tree or large Box, 
are proper to intermix in Clumps of Ever¬ 
greens, &c. where they add to the Variety of 
fuch Plantations. Thefe may be propagated 
by planting the Cuttings in April in a fhady 
Border, observing to keep them water’d unril 
they have taken Root, and may be afterward 
tranfplanted into Nurfcries till they are fit for 
the Purpofcs intended. The befl Seafon for 
removing thefe Trees, is, in April or Septem~ 
ter, though, indeed, if Care be taken to take 


them up with a good Ball of Earth, they may 
be tranfplanted almoft at any Time, except 
in the Middle of Winter. Thefe Trees are a 
very great Ornament to cold and barren Soils, 
where few other Things will grow. They 
may alfo be propagated by laying down the 
Branches, or from Seeds.. 

The Dwarf-kind of Box is tifed for border¬ 
ing of Flower-beds, or Borders; for which 
Purpofc it far exceeds any other Plant, it be¬ 
ing fubjeft to no Injuries from Cold or Hear, 
and is of a long Duration, is very eafily kept 
handfome, and by the Firmncfs of its Root¬ 
ing keps the Mould in the Borders from 
wafhing into the Gravel-Walks more effec¬ 
tually than any Plant whatever. This is in¬ 
creas’d by parting the Roots, or planting the 
Slips; but as it makes fo great an Incrcafe 
of its fclf, and fo eafily parts, it is hardly 
worth while to plant the Slips that have no 
Roots; but it is now become fo common, 
that it may be purchas’d from the Nurfcries 
at a cheap Rate. 

The manner of planting this in Edgings, 
&c. is fo well underftood by every working 
Gardener, that it would be needlefs to men¬ 
tion any thing of tha-c kind here. 
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ABB AGE ; vide Brafica. 

CABINET ; in a Garden, is a Conve¬ 
niency which differs from an Arbour, in this ; 
that an Arbour orSummer-houfe is of a great 
Length, and arch’d over Head in the Form 
of a Gallery; but a Cabinet is either fqtiarc, 
circular, or in Cants, making a kind of a 
Salon to be fet at the two Ends or in the 
Middle of a long Arbour. 

CALAMINTHA ; [KebK*fdrhcc, of koku fair 
or beautiful, and /orii Mint, becaufe the Vir¬ 
tues are like thac of Mint, or becaufe Cala- 
mintha was a Damfel who dy’d for Love.] 
Calamint. 

The Charaflers are; 

It hath a long tubulous Flower , which opens at 
the Top into two Lips ; the upper Lip or Creji is 
roundel), and divided into two Segments ; the 
lower Lip or Beard is divided into Three t Thefe 
Flowers are produc'd from the Joints of the 
Stalks at the Footftalks of the Leaves, in Bunches , 
upon pretty long Pedicles or Footflalks. 

The Species are; 

1. Calami nth a ; vulgaris •, vel officinarum 
Germania. C. B. The common Calamint. 

2. Calamintha; pulgei odore ; foliis latiori- 
bus. H. L. Broad-leav’d Calamint, with a 
Penyroyal Smell. 

3. Calamintha; magno fore. C. B. Cala- 
mint with large Flowers. 

4. Calamintha; tncatta; oermi foliis. C. B. 
Hoary Calamint, with Leaves like B:ifiir 

The firft of thefe Sorts is found wild in 
many Parts of England ; but may be propa¬ 
gated 
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pared in Gardens, by lowing the Seeds in them, it is a great Hazard ifthey grow again 
Spring, or parting the Roots; it will grow Thefe Plants will continue producing great 
in alnioft any Soil or Situation. This is the Quantities of beautiful Flowers moft part of 
Sort commonly ufed in Medicine; tho’ the the Summer; and if the Seafon is not too cold 
fccond Sort hath oflare prevail’d in the Mar- and wet, will ripen their Seeds very well; 
kets. The fecond and third Sorts may be which you mult be careful to gather when 
propagated in the fame manner as the firft, ripe, for they foon fall to the Ground, 
and are equally as hardy. The fourth Sort The ninth Sort is an abiding Plant, and 
is fomewhat tenderer, and fhould be kept in never produces any good Seeds in this Coun- 
PotSj and fhelter’d in Winter: This is in- try; but may be propagated by Cuttings, 
creas’d by planting Cuttings in any of the which fliould be planted in Pots of good light 
Summer Months. Earth, and plung’d into a gentle Hot-Bed, 

refrefhing them often with Water, and fhading 
CALFb-SNOUT; vide Antirrhinum. them from the great Heats of the Sun, until 

they have taken Root; when you mull harden 


CALTHA. Marygold. 

The CharaSlers are; 

Jt hath a radiated difeout Flower ; the Petals 
of the Flower are for the moft part crenated ; 
the Seeds are t raided and rough • thofe which 
are outermoji are long, and thofe within are 
fort : the Leaves are long, intire, and fuc - 
< uL-tst. 

The Species are; 

l. C.m.tha ; vulgaris j fort citrino. C. B 
The common Marygold. 

Caltha; vulgaris ; fore pall;do .» C. B. 
The pale-colour’d Marygold. 

$ Caltha ; poly ant hos ; major. C. B. The 
large double Marygold. 

4. Caltha ; polyanthus ; maxima. C. B. The 
large!! double Marygold. 

y. Caltha ; minima ; J . B. The fmallcft 
Marygold. 

6 . Caltha ; media j folio tango ; prolifer a. 
Boerh. Ind. The Childing Marygold. 

7. Caltha ; Africatta ; fore inttts alio, 
extus violate*. Fount. The African Marygold 
with Flowers that are white within, and of a 
Violet Colour on the outline. 

8 . Caltha ; Africana ; fore inttts alio , 
extus hviter vioiaceo ; femine piano ; cordate. 
Boerh. Ind African Marygold , with Fjowers 

* white within, and of a loft Violet Colour 
without, and flat Heart-fliap’d Seeds. 

9. Caltha ; Africana , foliis croci, anguflis, 
forum petalis ext erne purpurafcent thus, interne 
albis. Boerh. Ind. African Marygold with 
narrow Leaves like Saffron, and the Petals of 
the Flower white within, and purple with¬ 
out. 

The fix Sorts firft mention'd are very hardy 
Plants, and may be Town in Beds or Borders 
of common Earth in any Part of the Garden. 
They are all Annuals: yet if their Seeds are 
fuffer’d to fall to the Ground, they will fup- 
ply you, without the Trouble of fowing 
them. But in order to keep the Sorts diftinft, 
we fliould carefully favc the Seeds of eacb,and 
fow them in the Spring, efpecially the Larg- 
eft, Double, and Guiding Kinds, which are 
often kept in Gardens for the Beauty of their 
Flowers, the other are only fow’d for Pot¬ 
herbs. The Seventh and eighth Sorts are very 
pretty Annual Plants, and fliould be fowed in 
a warm Border, and in a light Soil, and may 
be, while young, rranfplanted into other Parts 
of the Garden, where they are to remain: 
but if they are grown large before you remove 


them by degrees, to endure the open Air. 
This Plant mud be Hous’d in Winter with 
the Ficoidts, &c. but muft have as much free 
open Air as poflible when the Weather is 
mild; for if it is kept too clofe, it is very 
fubjeft to grow mouldy and rot away, it con¬ 
tinues flowering the greateft part of the Year, 
for which it is very valuable, and often pro¬ 
duces its Flowers in the middle of Winter, 
when few other Flowers appear. 

CALTHA PALUSTRIS; vide Popu- 
lago. 

CALYX [with Botanfis, fignifics the Cup 
of a Flower before it opens, or the foft Husk 
or Skin in which a Flower firft of all, and 
afterwards the Seeds of Herbs and Fruit of 
Trees, is cover’d.] Lat. the Cup inchfing or 
containing the Flower. 

CAMPANIFORUM Flowers, [of Cam - 
pana a Bell; and Forma, Lat. Shape; ] fuch 
Flowers as in Shape refemble a Bell. 

CAMPANULA [fignifics a little Bell, as 
tho’ parva Campana , Lat. fo called, bccaufe 
the Flowers refemble a In tie Bell. It is alfo 
call’d Trachelium, of Tf&xyTu s, rough nets ; ei¬ 
ther becaufe it is a very rough Plant, or be- 
caufe it is good for t Inflammations of the 
Tracheal Artery. It isalfo call’d Uvular ia, be¬ 
caufe it is good again!! Difeafes of the Uvula ; 
and alfo Cervicaria , of Cervix the Neck, be¬ 
caufe it heals Difeafes of the Neck. It is 
likewife call’d Pentagonia, bccaufe the Flowers 
contract themfeIves into five Angles, efpecially 
in the Evening.] Bell-Flower. 

The Cbarailers are; 

The Flower confifts of one Leaf, is f-np'd 
like a Bell, and is, before blown, of a penta¬ 
gonal Figure ; and, when fully open'd, is cut into 
five Segments at the Top. 7 he Seed-vefftl is, 
for the mofl part, divided into three Cells, each 
having a Hole at the Bottom , by which the Seed 
is emitted. 

There are a vafl Number of Species of this 
Plant, which to enumerate in this Place would 
be tedious : I fliatl only fe!c& fome of the 
mol! beautiful Kinds which are beft worth 
propagating in a Flower-garden, and omit the 
other lefs-valuable Sorts. 

1. Campanula; pyramidata ; altijfima ; 
Totirn. The talleft pyramidal Bell-flower. 

z. CAM- 
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а. Campanula ; perficafolia Lobelti j fiore 

caruko. Mor. Hift. The blue Peach-leav’d 
Bell-flower. * 

3. Campanula; perficafolia ; fiore albo. 
Mor. Hift. .The white Peach-leav’d Bell¬ 
flower. 

4. Campanula ; perficafolia ; fiore pleno. 
‘fount. The double Peach-leav'd Bell-flower. 

y. Campanula ; perficafolia ; fiore albo, 
phno. 'fount. The double white Peach-leav’d 
Bell-flower. 

б. Campanula j hortettfis , fiore & folio ob- 
longo. C. B. Garden Bell-flower with oblong 
Leaves and Flowers; commonly call’d Canter¬ 
bury Bells. 

7. Campanula ; horttnfit ; fiore & folio ob~ 
fongo ; fiore albo . C. B. White Canterbury 
Bells. 

8. Campanula; hortettfis ; fiore & folio ob~ 
longo ; fiore variegato. The flrip’d Canter¬ 
bury Bells. 

9. Campanula; vulgatior ; foliis urtica ; 
tuel major & afper tor fiore duplici caruleo majore. 
Botrh. Ini. Large Nettle-leav’d Bell-flower, 
with large double blue Flowers. 

10. Campanula; vulgatior ; foliis urtica; 
•vd major & afterior fiore duplici albo. H. it. Par. 
Large Nertle-leav’d Bell-flower, with double 
white Flowers. 

11. Campanula ; Canarienfis ; Atriplids 
folio ; tuberofd radice Toum. Canary Bell¬ 
flower with Orach Leaves, and a tuberofe 
Root. 

12. Campanula; minor ; Americana; fo¬ 
lds rsgidis ; fiore caruleo patulo. H. L. Dwarf 
American Bell-flower, with rigid Leaves, and 
blue Flowers. 

13. Campanula ; minor ; Americana; fo¬ 
liis rigid is ; fiore albo. H. H. L. Dwarf Ame¬ 
rican Bell-flower, with rigid Leaves, and 
white Flowers. 

14. Campanula; radice efculetua; fiore 
aeruleo. H. L. Blue Bell-flower, with edible 
Roots, commonly call'd Rampions. 

The flrft Sort is commonly cultivated to 
adorn Chimnies, Halls, &c. in the Summer- 
ftafon; for which Purpofe there is no Plant 
more proper, it producing fometimes eight, 
ten, or twelve Branches, which will grow 
four or five Feet high, and produce large 
Quantities of beautiful Flowers , atmoft the 
whole Length of the Stalks, which, if kept 
from Rain and Sun, will continue in Beauty 
for a long time ; and if the Branches are re¬ 
gularly fpread flat to Sticks, makes a very 
fine Appearance. 

This Plant is propagated: either by fowing 
the Seeds in March , in a Bed of light un¬ 
dung’d Soil, or by parting the Roors; the 
latter Method being the moft expeditious, is 
commonly pradtis’d ; for every Dug taken 
from the Roots in September or March, will 
grow, if rightly manag’d : But the Roots 
which are rais’d from Seeds, will make the 
ftrongeft Bloom; for which Rcafon, you 
fljould every Year fow of the Seeds, to have 
a Succeflion of thefe Roots for B oom, not¬ 
withstanding they arc commonly three or 
four Years before they flower; we fliould 


therefore tranfplant the young Plants into 
Nurfery-beds the September after fowing, which 
Beds fhoutd be made of a light Soil, rather 
dry than wet: The Diftance they fliould be 
planted at, is fix Inches fquare: And if in 
hard frofty Weather you cover the Bed with 
Mats, it will greatly ftrengthen the young 
Roots; in thefe Beds they may remain until 
the third Year after fowing ; at which time, 
if you find the Roots are ftrong, and promife 
we|l for 1 flowering, in September you fliould 
take them up, and plant them into Pots of 
light Soil; and if you have the Convcnicncy 
of a Glafs-Frame to flicker them in Winter 
from great Rains and fevere Frofts, they will 
be vaftly the flrongcr for it: For altho’ they 
require frequent Waterings in Summer-time, 
yet toomnch Wet in Winter is apt to northern; 
for their Roots are fucculent and milky: there¬ 
fore, if you have no fuch Conveniency, you 
muft lay the Pots on one fide in very wet Wea¬ 
ther, and in a great Froft fet them under a warm 
Wall, Pale, or Hedge, and cover them with 
Peafe-haulm, &c. obferving to lay a little old 
Dung round the Pots, to guard their Roots 
from the Froft. If this Care be taken, the 
Flowers will fufficiently recompencc for the 
Trouble, in their Numbers and Largtnefs. 

The Peach-leav’d Bdl-Flowers may be rats’d 
from Seeds, in the fame manner; or be in¬ 
creas’d, by parring their Roots in Autumn, 
which is the moft expeditious Method : Theie 
are very hardy, and may be planted in open 
Beds or Borders, where they will flower very 
ftrong, efpecially if their Roors are taken up 
and parted every other Year; for otherwife, 
the Number of Heads will render their Stems 
weak, and the Flowers fmall. 

The Canterbury Bells are biennial, feldom 
lafting longer than the fecond Year; thefe 
therefore are only rais’d, by fowing their 
Seeds, the beft Scafon for which is in the 
Beginning of April , and in June the Plants 
will be fit to tranfplant; at which time you 
fliould prepare a Bed or two in a fhady Situa¬ 
tion, where you muft plant them at about fix 
Inches Diftance every way; and in September 
following you may plant them out into the 
Borders of the Flower-Garden, where they 
will flower xhzMay following; and when rhey 
have ripened, their Seeds will die; therefore 
you muft fow every Year, to have a Supply 
of frefb Roots, 

The two Dwarf American Kinds are only 
propagated by Off-fets, rheir Seeds feldom 
ripening with us; they arc hardy, and will 
endure in the open Air, provided they are 
planted in a dry Soil, and a warm Smurion : 
The beft Scafon for parting their Roots, is 
in April ; but they muft not have too rich a 
Soil. 

The Canary Campanula is one of the moft 
beautiful Plants of the Grecn-houle, it pro¬ 
ducing its Flowers in the Depth of Vv inrcr^ 
and continuing them through the Month' of 
December, fanunry, and F.lrua y. ) Ins Plant 
is propagated by parting its Roots, the Sea- 
fon for which is in fun , when the Stems arc 
quite decay’d ; and in doing of it, great Care 
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fhould be taken, not to break or bruife their 
Roots, which would endanger their decaying: 
The Soil in which thefe Roots fhould be plant¬ 
ed. mull be one third frelh Earth, a third part 
Sand, and the reft Lime-Rubbifb; rhis fiiould 
be well mix’d and fereen’d, and, if laid toge¬ 
ther half a Yearbefore it is uted, that it may 
incorporate, it will be the better. 

When you plant the Roots, give them a lit¬ 
tle Water to fettle the Earth about them; but 
afterwards let your Waterings be very fparing- 
Iy done, and but feldom repeated until their 
Stems begin to advance; after which, they 
mutt have it a little freely: For want 
of this Caution, many of thefe and other 
Flower-roots which are kept in Pots are 
deftroy’d; for it is impodiblc to fuppofe 
that a Root which is intirely at Reft, and 
deftitutc of Leaves, fhould be capable of dif* 
charging any Quantity of Moifture; there¬ 
fore let this Caution bcconftantly obferv’d. 
The Stems of the Flower will begin to appear 
in Auguji ; and if the Roots are ftrong, will 
rife to eight or nine Feet in height; and in 
November, or fooner, will begin to (hew its 
beautiful Flame-colour’d Flowers. When thefe 
Stems begin to advance, we fhould remove 
the Plant into Shelter, to guard it from Morn¬ 
ing Frofts, or great Rains; and as the Weather 
grows colder, it muft be remov'd into a good 
Green-honfc, where it fhould have as much 
free Air as pofliblc in open mild Weather. 
This Plant will require the fame Proportion 
of Heat as is allotted for the Ficoides , and 
will thrive in the fame Houfe better than 
amongft Orange-trees , &c. 

The Nettle-leav'd Bell-Flowers are very 
hardy, and may be increas'd by parting their 
Roots either in Spring or Autumn, and are 
proper for large open Borders. 

The Kampion is propagated in the Kitchen- 
Garden, for its Root, which was formerly in 
greater Efteem in England than at prefent, 
altho’ th z French are ftil! very fond of it: The 
Seeds of this Plant fhould be fown in March, 
In a Bed of light dry Earth, as thin as pof- 
fible; and in May, when the Plants arc come 
np, hoe them out, leaving them about four 
Inches Square; and during the Summer keep 
them clear from Weeds, and the Winter fol¬ 
lowing they will be fit for Ufe. 

CAMPHORA: [This is call’d Caphura or 
Camphor a by the Latins, and Capur and Caphur 
by the Arabians : This various Pronunciation 
of the Arabians is taken from that frequent 
Confufion and Affinity, with them, between 
the Letters P and F. But this Pronunciation 
is maimed ; for no P or F is in Ufe, but only 
which is changed into **, by the Invention 
of the hard Point call’d Tefdit: From whence 
the Latins have made Camphor a, by putting in 
the Letter M, probably for the better Sound, 
as the Arabians them (elves are wont to do, 
who often-times infert the Confonant M, when 
the Point Tefdit occurs. From whence this 
Word takes its Original is not very clear : 
Many will have it to be a Hebrew Word, which 
in the firft Conjugation fignifies to dawb over 


with Pitch ; but not properly with our Pitch, 
but with (ome certain glutinous Matter ; and 
in the fecond Conjugation, to expiate or make 
an Atonement: Hence forae will have it Co- 
pher, of which mention is made in Solomon's 
$>ng; and there they will have it to be an 
Indian Word, and yet to come from the Verb 
Caphar to defcetid, which was of great Ufe on 
Account of its Clamminefs and Tenacioufnefs 
in joyning, glewing, and dawbing the'Planks 
of Ships, and the Stones of Buildings This 
Tree is call’d Camphor a Officinarum , or Cam * 
phire of Japan.] The Camp hire-Tree. 

The Char alters are ; 

It hath Leaves tike thofe of the Pear-Tree , 
but are full of Ribs , which grow alternately 
upon the Branches: The Flowers conffl of one 
Leaf, which is divided into five or fix Segments : 
The Fruit is fkap'd like a Nut ; the Shell is 
tender , and the Kernel bifid. 

Camphor a ; officinarum, C. B, The Cam- 
phire-Tree. 

The Authors that have treated of this Tree 
fuppofe there arc two Sorts of it, one of which 
is a Native of the Ifle of Borneo , and is the 
Tree from whence the beft Campbire is taken, 
which is fuppos’d to be a Natural Exudation 
from the Tree produced in fuch Places where 
the Bark of the Tree has been wounded ot 
cut. The other Sort is a Native of Japan , 
which Dr. Kempfer describes to be a Kind of 
Bay, bearing black or purple Berries, and 
from whence the Inhabitants of the Province 
of Satzuma and the I (land of Gotho prepare 
their Campbire, which is procur’d by making 
a Ample Deco&ion of the Root and Wood of 
this Tree cut into fmall Pieces: But this Sort 
of Campbire (he fays,! is extremely cheap, 
being in Value eighty or an hundred times 
lefs than the true Bornean Campbire. 

This Tree is at prefent very rare in Europe , 
and is only increas’d by laying down the 
Branches, which are commonly two Years 
before they take Root, fo as ro be fit to re¬ 
move : It requires a light Soil, and frequent 
Waterings in warm Weather, but in Winter 
you muft do it fparingly: It muft be kept in 
a moderate Warmth in Winter, but in Sum¬ 
mer may be expos’d to the open Air in a well- 
fhelrer’d Place. 

CAMPION; vide Lychnis. 

CANDLE-BERRY-TREE; vide Gale. 

CANDY-TUFT; vide Thlafpi. 

CANNA INDICA: vide Cannacorus. 

CANNABIS [KdttttCit, Gr.] Hemp. 

The Char alters are; 

It hath digitated (ar finger'd) Leaves, which 
grow oppofite to one another : The Flowers have 
no vjfille Petals: It is u Male and Female, in 
different Plants . 

Cannabis; fativa, C, B. The Manured 
Hemp. 

This Plant is propagated in the 1 rich Fenny 
Parts of Lincotnfhire , in great Quantities, for 
its Bark, which is fo uleful for Cordage, 
Cloth, and the Seeds afford an Oyl 
F f which 
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which is ufed in Medicine. The Manner of 
Propagating it is fo well known) that it would 
be needlefs to infert it in this Place. 

CANNACORUS, [fo call'd of Canna a 
Stem ; and Acorus, becaufe it has a Root and 
Leaves like the Acoyus ] The Indian Reed. 

The Characters are j 

It hath a knobbed tuber oft Root : The Leaves 
are long and nervous: The Flower con ft ft s of 
one Leaf is tubulous , and cut into ftx Segments 9 
thefe are fucceeded by rounds ft membranaceom 
Veftels, which art divided into three Cells , each 
containing two or three round hard Seeds. 

The Species are : 

1. Cannacorus j iatifolim ; vulgaris. Tourn. 
The common broad-Ieav’d Indian Reed) with 
pale Flowers. 

2. Cannacorus ; latifoliM ; vulgaris ; folds 
variegatis. The common Indian Reed, with 
flrip’d Leaves. 

3. CannacoRus *, fore luteo punCiato. Tourn . 
The yellow-fpotted Indian Reed. 

4. Can na cor us ; fore coccineo j fplendente. 
Tourn. The fine Scarlet-colour’d Indian 
Reed. 

6. Cannacorus j amplijftm j folio 9 fiore 
rutilo. Tourn. The largeft-leav'd Indian Reed, 
with reddifh-colour’d Flowers. 

y. Cannacorus anguftsfolisu ; fiore fiavef- 
eente. Tourn. Narrow-leav’d Indian Reed, 
with yellow Flowers. 

Thefe Sorts are all propagated by Seeds, 
which mu ft be Town on a Hot-bed in March , 
and afterwards Oiould be tranfplanted into 
Pots fill’d with good rich Earth, and, during 
the Summer-fcafon, mud be plentifully wa¬ 
ter'd : Thefe Plants, thus manag’d, will many 
times produce Flowers the firftSeafon; but 
’tis not till the feeond Year that they blow 
ftrong: In order to which, you fhould houfe 
them before the Froft pinches their Leaves, 
obferving to give then* but little Water in 
the Winter, and keep them intirely from the 
Froft : In May following, prepare a good rich 
Bed of Earth, and rusn your Plants out of the 
Pots into this Bed, being careful not to difturb 
the Earth about their Roots, giving them 
Water plentifully in dry Weather 9 and when 
your Roots have once faften’d themfelves in¬ 
to this Bed, rhey will grow vigoroufly, and 
produce many ftrong Stems, which will 
flower much ftronger than thofe kept in Pots, 
and ripen their Seeds very well. 

The Scarlet Bloifom is by far the moft 
beautiful Kind; but a Mixture of the yellow- 
fpotted Sort will look very agreeable 9 but 
the common pale-colour’d Sort is hardly 
worth keeping, unlefs in Botanuk Cohesions. 

Thefe Sorts may be alfo increas’d by part¬ 
ing their Roots in the Spring, but thefe 
Plants feldom flower fo well as Seedlings: 
And fince the Seeds arc fo eafy to be obtain’d, 
'ris hardly worth pra&ifing, unlefs for the 
flrip’d-leav’d Sort, which can be no other 
Way increas’d. The Inhabitants of America 
call this Plant Indian-hot , and fay, the Indians 
make Ufc of this Seed inftcad of Shot, to 
(hoot Wild-fowl, ( '7c. 


There is alfo another Species of this Plant, 
the Root of which is the Curcuma of the 
Shops9 but this I have not as yet feen in the 
Engltft Gardens. 

CAPERS 9 vide Capparis. 

CAPILLAMENTS 9 [CapiUamenia, Lat.] 
the Strings or Threads about the Roots of 
Plants. 

CAPILLARY Plants ; [of CapiSaris, Lat of 
or like Hair.J Such Plants as have no main 
Stalk ot Stem, but grow to the Ground as 
Hairs to one’s Head. 

CAPITULUMj i.t: a little Head j the 
Head or Top of any flowering Plant. 

CAPNOIDES 9 [fo call’d from the Greek 
Kutth Fumitory, and Shape, on account 
of its Refcmblance to Fumitory.] Podded 
Fumitory. 

The CharaBers are 9 

The Leaves and whole Face of this Plant is 
like Fumitory, but the Style of the Flower be— 
tomes a long taper Pod , which contains many 
round ftiniag Seeds. 

Capnoides. Tourn. Podded Fumitory. 

This is a pretty annual Plam, which may 
be Town in an open Border in the Spring of 
the Year 9 and when the Plants are come up, 
they may be removed and planted in the Bor¬ 
ders of the Flower-Garden, where they will 
make a pretty Shew for two or three Months 
together: The Seeds of this Plant, if fuflfer’d 
to died upon the Ground, will furnilb you 
with Plants enough, without giving you the 
Trouble to Tow it any more. 

CAFNORCHIS9 Indian Bulbous-rooted 
Fumitory. 

The Characters are 9 

This hath the whole Fact of Fumitory: The 
Root is Jometimes tuber ofe, fometimes fealty, 
and at other times bulbous ; the Flower conftfts of 
two Leaves, is of an anomalous Figure , and hangs 
downwardi the Pods art like thofe v/Shepherd’s- 
Pouch. 

Capnorchis 9 Americana. Boerb. JW. Ame¬ 
rican Bulbous-rooted Fumitory. 

This Plant is propagated by parting its 
Roots, or from Seeds: It is hardy enough to 
endure our common Winters in the open 
Ground : The Flowers are fomewhat like 
thofe of Fumitory, and tho’ none of the moft 
beautiful Plants, yet deferves a Place in a 
good Garden. 

CAPPARIS 9 [fo call’d of Capite, Lat. the 
Head , becaufe the Calices or Cups of thefe 
Shrubs refemble little Heads.] The Caper— 
Bufti, 

The Charatlers are; 

Its Flowers confifl of four Leaves j which are 
expanded in Form of a Rofe 9 the Fruit is flefty , 
and Jbap'd like a Pear, in which is contain'd 
many roundift Seeds. 

There is but one Species of this Plant in 
England at prefent, that 1 know of, which is, 
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Capparis ; non fpinofa ; fruBu majore. C. B. 
The large-frnited Caper, without Thorns- 

This Shrub chiefly delights in Rubbilb, and 
commonly grows upon old Walls and Build¬ 
ings, and is, with Difficulty, kept in Gardens, 
although hous’d in Winter: Whereas there is 
a Bulh of this kind, now growing in a Hole of 
a decay’d Wall, in the Gardens of Camden - 
Houfe at Kenfington, which hath endured fe¬ 
deral Winters without any Shelter or Cover¬ 
ing, and annually produces many beautiful 
Flowers, and fometimes, in good Seafons, will 
produce Seeds, though I don’t remember ever 
to have feen them perfectly ripe. 

The Seeds of this Plant may be eafily ob¬ 
tain’d from Tholoufe or Leghorn, and may be 
fown upon old Walls and Buildings, where 
they will infinuate their Roots between the 
Bricks, and endure for many Years. The 
Buds of thefe Flowers, before they open, are 
pickled for Eating. 

BEAN-CAPER; vide Fabago. 

CAPREOLATE Plants j [of Capreolus, L. 
the Tendril of a Vine.] Such Plants as turn 
and climb along the Surface of the Ground, 
by means of Tendrils. 

CAPRIFOLIUM; [takes its Name of 
Caper a Goat, and Folium a Leaf, Lat. bccaufe 
Goats cat the tender Leaves of this Plant] 
Honeyfuckle. 

The Chambers are; 

It hath a climbing Stalk, which twifis its felf 
about whatfoever Tree j.lands near it : The 
Flowers are tubuhus and' oblong, confifliug of 
one Leaf, which opens toward the Top, and it 
divided into two Lips ; the uppermoft of which 
it again divided into two , and the lowermojl 
into many Segments j the Tube of the Flower is 
bent, fomewhat refembling a Huntfman's Horn: 
They are produc'd in Clufiers , and are very fuseet. 

The Species are; 

1. Caprifolium j non perfoliatum, fioribus 
albis. The Wild or Engltjb White Honey¬ 
fuckle, 

2. Caprifolium ; non perfoliatum , fiore 
interius albo, rubro externi. Boerh. Ind . The 
Englilh red Honeyfuckle. 

3. Caprifolium; non perfoliatum , • foliis 
finuofis. Tours. Oak-Ieav’d Wild Honey¬ 
suckle. 

4. Caprifolium ; non perfoliatum. foliis 
Jinuifs <*T variegatis. The Strip’d Honey¬ 
fuckle with cut Leaves. 

5. Caprifolium ; non perfoliatum, foliis 
ex luteo variegatis. The Common Honey¬ 
fuckle with Yellow Strip’d Leaves. 

-6. Caprifolium; Italicum, perfoliatum 
pracox. Broff. The French or Early White 
Honeyfuckle. 

7. Caprifolium; Italicum . Dod. The 
Italian Honeyfuckle. 

8. CaprifoIium ; Germanicum , fore ru- 
beSo ferotinum. BroJJ \ Late Red Honey¬ 
fuckle, 

9. Caprifolium j Germanicum , ficribus 
fpeciofius. Dutch Honeyfuckle. 


10. Caprifolium ; perfoliatum, fempervi - 
rens, fioribus fpecwjius. Ever-green Honey¬ 
fuckle. 

The firft, fecond, and third Sorts of Honey- 
fuckles are found growing in the Hedges, in 
many Parts of England 1 Indeed, the third 
Sort is feldom found, and I believe is no 
more than an accidental Variety of the two 
former. I found one Plant of this Kind in 
the Woods near Dulwich, which I planted in 
the Phyfick-Garden, where it now grows, and 
many of the Branches dill continue to pro¬ 
duce indented Leaves; but the extreme Parts 
of the Tree, and all the vigorous Shoots, pro¬ 
duce whole Leaves;, fo that the Variation 
from the common Sort is but fmall. The two 
Strip’d Sorts arc alfo Varieties of the common, 
one having whole, the other indented Leaves. 
The Early White, Italian , Late Red, and 
Dutch Sorts, arc Foreigners; but have been 
more cultivated in the Nurfcrics about London , 
than thofe which are ofonr own Growth, and 
are much commoner in the Gardens than 
thofe. T he Early White is the firff Sort that 
flowers, commonly beginning in April ; this is 
fucceeded by the Italian : Then the Dutch 
and Late Red Sorts follow; the latter of 
which, during the time of flowering, is the 
moll beautiful of all the Kinds; for its 
Flowers are produced in very clofe Bunches, 
and every Shoot of the Tree produces many 
Bunches, which flowering all together, renders 
it a very line Shrub: but this feldom lafls 
more than a Fortnight in Beauty; whereas 
the Dutch Sort, which produces its Bunches 
but thinly (its Branches growing more dif— 
fufed) continues flowering until prevented by 
frofty Weather. The Ever-green Honeyfuckle 
begins to produce its Flowers at the Beginning 
of June, and often continues flowering ’till 
Michaelmas , which, together with its ever¬ 
green Leaves, renders it a very valuable 
Shrub. 

All thefe Sorts of Honeyfuckles are propa¬ 
gated by laying down their Branches in the 
Spring ; which by Michaelmas following (if 
they have been fupply’d with Water) will have 
taken Root, fo as to be fit to remove, which 
fiiould be into Nurfery-beds,for a Year or two 
the better to train them up, either for Headed - 
Plants, or for Creepers 10 plant againft Trees, 
Walls, Pales, &c. whicn in two Years time, 
at moft, will befit for any of thofe Purpofes; 
or they may be propagated by planting Cut¬ 
tings of the young Shoots, either at Michael¬ 
mas, or early in the Spring of the Year, in a 
fliady Border, where they may continue ’till 
the Michaelmas following, when they may be 
tranfplanted into Nurfery-beds, (as was before 
directed ;) But the Ever-green Honeyfuckle 
is difficult to encreafe this Way, therefore 
it would be better to propagate it by 
Layers. 

Thefe Shrubs are very great Ornaments to 
fmall Quarters of Flowering Shrubs, when 
train’d up to regular Heads, and the different 
Varieties being intermix’d therewith ; Their 
long Continuance in Flower, together with 
the Beauty and Sweetnefs of their Flowers, 
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renders them as valuable Shrubs for fuch Pur- 
pofes as any we have; and they are no lefs 
valuable for planting again ft the Stems of 
old Trees in Groves or Avenues, where, if 
they are not too much overlhaded by the 
Trees, they will thrive and flower ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

The beft Seafon for cutting thefe Trees, 
to keep them in a regular Form, is about 
Michaelmas, foon after they have done flower¬ 
ing, that their Wounds may heal before Win¬ 
ter : And this Work is beft perform’d with a 
Knife, observing to cur-behind a Leaf-Bud ; 
for how long loever the Shoot is left beyond, 
it de caysdown to the Bud, and thereby be¬ 
comes unfightly. They are all extreme hardy, 
except the Ever-green, which is fuppos’d to 
be an American Plant; and is fometimes, ia 
very feverc Winters, apt to fuffer by the 
Froft, if planted in a Situation too much 
expos’d. 

CAPSICUM ; [takes its Name of Capfa, 
Lat . a Cheft, becaufe the Seeds of this Plant 
are included, as it were, in a little Cheft; or 
elfc of Kirn]*, to Bite, becaufe it is a burning 
pungent Plant: It is alfo call'd, Piper indicum 
Americanum Brafihanum, from its very fliarp 
Tafle; for if you eat the raw Fruit, the hot 
biting Tafte will laft in the Mouth the whole 
Day, nor can it eafily be got out.] Guiney 
Pepper. 

The Char afters are; 

"Ihe Flowers confift of one Leaf, and are ex¬ 
panded like thofe of Nigbtflsade ; the Fruit is 
foft, fleflsy, and membraneous, and divided 
into two or more Cells , in which are contained 
many flat Kidney-fhap’d Seeds. 

The Species are; 

I. Capsicum ; flit quit longis, propenAentihus, 
Tourn.. Cap flam with long hanging Pods. 

i. Capsicum ; flliquis recurvis. Did. Capflcunt 
with long Pods which turn up at the End. 

3. Capsicum ; latifolivm , malt /Ethiopia 
fruftu mtigno, compnjfo, firiate, Americanum. 
Pluk. Broad-leav’d Capficum, with long cora- 
prefs’d ftriated Pods, commonly call’d, Btnnet 
Pepper. 

4. Capsicum ; Africanum, fruftu pyramidal! 
fendnlo rugoflfflmo . African Capficum , with 
pyramidal rough, hanging Pods. 

5. Capsicum; Africanum ; fruftu pyrami— 
dali rugoflfflmo , plerumque erefto. African 
Capficum , with pyramidal rough Pods, for the 
moil part growing ere&. 

6. Capsicum ; fruftu non acri, rugofo 
longo, pendente ruhro. Fefochilli, Hern. Capfi¬ 
cum , with long hanging red Pods, which are 
not hot. 

7. CapstcuM ; fruftu Cordiformi, plerumque 
nutante ruhro. Capficum , with Heart-Ihap’d 
red Pods, for the moft part hanging down¬ 
wards, 

8. Capsicum ; fruftu Pyramidato, crafflo, 
plerumque erefto ruhro. Capficum, with pyra¬ 
midal thick red Pods, for the moft part grow¬ 
ing upright. 

9. Capsicum; fruftu oolongo, mine erefto, 
nunc nutante , ruhro. Capficum , with oblong 


red Pods, growing fometimes erect, and 
fometimes hanging. 

10. Capsicum ; fruftu rotundo, majore, nunc 
erefto, nunc nutante ruhro. Capficum , with large 
round red Pods, growing fometimes erect, 
and fometimes hanging. 

11. Capsicum; fruftu flavo, pyramidato, 
ohhngo, nunc erefto, jiwkc nutante. Capfi¬ 
cum, with oblong pyramidal yellow Pods, 
growing fometimes ere£t and fometimes hang¬ 
ing. 

12. Capsicum ; fruftu Cordiformi, nunc erefto, 
nunc nutante flavo. Capficum, with Heart- 
fhap'd yellow Fruit, growing fometimes eredt, 
and fometimes hanging. 

13. Capsicum; fruftu Olivario erefto. Up¬ 
right Olivc-lhap’d Capficum. 

14. Capsicum ; fruftu- parvo pyramidal* 
erefto ruhro, Sloan. Capficum, with Imall red 
Pods growing ered, call’d by the Inhabitants 
of the Weft-Indies, Barbary-Pcpper. 

15. Capsicum ; fruftu parvo, rotunda, a:er - 
rimo. Sloan. Capficum, with fmall round Pods 
which are very hot, call’d by the Inhabitants 
of the Weft-India, Bird-Pepper. 

16. Capsicum; Americanum, fruftu rotundo, 
Ceraforum forma, Pluk. American Capficum, 
with round Cherry-fhap’d Fruit. 

17. Capsicum; Americanum, latifolium, 
fruftu eblongo, erefto, Candida. Broad-Icav’d 
American Capficum, with obleng white PoJs 
growing ered. 

18. Capsicum; fruftu maxime, ohhngo ru¬ 
gofo plerumque nutante ruhro, Capficum, with 
Targe oblong, red rough Pods, for the molt 
part hanging downwards. 

Thefe Sorts of Cap fleams are fown in many 
curious Gardens with other annual Plants, in 
Hot-beds, and require to be treared after the 
fame manner as was direded for the Amaran- 
thus, and do, in the Autumn Seafon, make a 
very pretty Diverflty, being intermix’d there¬ 
with : They are all tolerably hardy, and may 
be planted abroad, towards the latter End of 
May, or the Beginning of jfw#?, either in Pots 
or open Borders, where they will ripen their 
Fruits very well, except the 3d, 13th, 14th, 

1 jth, idth,and 17th Sorts, which are tenderer, 
and mu ft be brought forward under Glades, 
otherwife their Fruit will not come to good: 
The 13th, 14th, and 1 jth Sorts will remain 
for feveral Years, and form handfome Shrubs, 
if you take proper Care to prelerve them in 
the Stove in the Winter; during which Seafon 
their Fruits will remain and ripen, and ap¬ 
pear very beautiful. Indeed, I believe, all 
the Sorts may be preferv’d over the Winter, 
were we to take off a Parc of their Fruits be¬ 
fore they arc grown fo big as to exhauft the 
Strength of the Plant, and obferve to houfe 
them in time: But as they perfect their Fruit 
fo eafily in one Summer, it is fcldom practis’d 
but with thofe Sorts that do not fo readily 
ripen their Seeds. 

The Fruit of thefe Plants, tho’ at prefent of 
no great Ufe in England, yet affords one of 
the wholcfomeft Pickles in the World, if they 
are gather’d young before their skins grow 
tough. The Inhabitants of the H’eft-Indies 
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eat great Quantities of this Fruit raw, not 
only while it is green, but alfo when it is 
fully ripe ; at which time it is fo very acrid 
as to caui'c an extraordinary great Pain in 
the Mouth and Throat of fuch Perfons as arc 
not accuftom’d to eat of it. 

The Inhabitants of the IFift-Indies make 
great Ufe of the Bred-Pepper, which they dry 
and beat to a Powder, and mix with other 
Ingredients, which they keep by them at all 
times for Sauce, and ufe it inftcad of Pep¬ 
per; of which they fend fome of thefe Pep¬ 
per-pots to England, by the Name of Cay an 
Butter or Pepper-Pot, and arc by fome of the 
Englijh People mightily efteem’d. 

CAPSULATE Pods; [of Capfa, Lat. a 
Chef] are the little fhort Sccd-vcflcls of 
Plants. 

CAPSULATED; inclos’d in any thing, as 
a Walnut is in its green Husk. 

CAR AC ALLA ; vide Phafcolus. 

CARDAMINDUM ; vide Acriviota. 

CARDAMINE; [takes its Name of Carda- 
mum, which is call'd Naflttrtium ; hence it is 
a final) Species of Najlurtium ; or of Ka'f the 
Hearty and to tame, as tho’ a Plant re— 

ftormg the decay’d Strengtli of the Heart: 
It is call’d the Impaticut Herb, becaufe being 
touch’d, it difeharges its Seeds, as it were, 
with a Spring.] Ladies Smock, 

The Characters are ; 

'The blower conftjls of four Leaves ; whit h are 
fucceeded by narrow Pods, which when > ipe, rod 
up, and c aft forth their Seeds ; the Leaves are 
fer the moft part wing'd. 

The Species are ; 

1. Car da MINE j pratenfts, magno fore par- 
fur iifcent e. lour a. Common Ladies Smock, 
with purplifh Flowers. 

2. Card am l NR j pratenfts , ntagno fttre albo, 
Tburn. Common Ladies Smock, with white 
Flowers. 

3. Card amin* ; prat tufts, magno ftore plena. 
Toum. The Double Ladies Smock, 

The two firft Sorts are common in moft of 
the moift Mcadow-s in England-, they flower 
the Beginning of May , and although there 
is no great Beauty in thofe Flowers, yet I 
thought proper to mention them, in order to 
introduce the third Sort, which is a very 
beautiful Plant, continuing a long time in 
Flower, and is a very proper Plant for cold 
North Borders, or a wet Soil, where few 
others will grow; and hereby wc may render 
the pooreft and worft Soil productive of 
Beauties, did we btft carefully attend to the 
adapting proper Plants for it, and not en¬ 
deavour to force it to produce Things which 
require a quite contrary Soil. The fir It Sort is 
fometimes ufed in Medicine. 

CARDIACA; [of Kapjilst, Gr. th z Heart."] 
Mother-wort. 


• This Plant is cultivated in fome Gardens 
for medicinal Ufe ; but fincc it is a Plant of 
no great Beauty, I Hull not trouble the 
Reader with any other Account of it, but 
only that it will grow, if (own in the Spring, 
in almoft any Soil or Situation ; and if o:icc 
fufter’d to filed its Seed on the Ground, will 
become a very troublcfomc Weed. 

CARDINALS FLOWER; vide Rapim- 

cium. 

CARDUUS; Thiftle. 

* 

The Chambers are; 

7*ke Leiiv.s grow alternately on the Branches, 
and are prickly, and the Heads are for the moft 
part fquamofe and prickly. 

1 here arc fcveral5/)i'f. w of this Plant men¬ 
tion’d in Books of Botany ; but fince there 
arc few of them that have any Beauty or Ufe 
(to us at prefent known) fo I (hall mention 
two or three of the moft remarkable Rinds in 
this Place, and proceed. 

1. CaRduus; fl/bis, maeuVts not atm, vulga¬ 
ris. C. B. The Milkxj, or Holy Thiftle. 

2 . Carouus ; nutans. J. B. The Musk, cr 
Nodding Thiftle. 

3. Cakodus; ertocephalos. Dad. The woolly- 
headed Thiftle. 

Thefe Sorts of Thifilcs grow wild in many 
Parts of England ; the firft commonly upon 
the Sea-Coafts, but the fecoud ufually upon 
Arable Land in many Places; the laft is lefs 
common than either of the former, being 
found but in few Places in England. Thefe, 
and all the other Sorts of Thirties maybe cul¬ 
tivated by fowing their Seeds in the Spring 
in almoft any Soil, and will flower and feed 
the fecond Year, and foon after peril??, moll 
of them being biennial Plants : The firft Sort 
is fomettmes ufed in Medicine, and is call’d 
in the Difpcnfatory Curdum Alar tec, 

CARDUUS ECNEDTCTUS; vide Cnicus. 

CARDUUS FULLONUM ; vide Dipfa- 
cus. 

CARNATION; vide Caryophyllus. 

CARPINUS; [fo call’d of Carpers, Lat. to 
crop, becaufe it may be eafily cropp’d, or its 
Wood is cafi’y cleft.] The Hornbeam or, 
Hardbcam-Trce, 

The Characters arc ; 

It hath Leaves like the Elm or Becch-Trce 1 
The KatUus (or Male—ftovsers) are plac'd at 
remote Dt fiances from the Fruit on the Jam* 
Tree-, and the outward Shell of the Fruit ts 
winged. 

The Species are ; 

1 . Carpinus. Dod. The common Horn¬ 
beam-tree. 

2. Carpinus ; foliis ex httco varirgatis. The 
ftrip’d Hornbeam. 

3. Carpinus; feu OJhya, Vlrno ftntilir , 
frir.hi raseniojo Lupulo fuuihs. C. B. The IIop 
Hornbeam. 
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4* CaRpinus ; Virginiana, forefcent fluk. 
The Virginian flowering Hornbeam. 

The fir ft of thefe Trees is often cultivated 
in the Nurferies to make Hedges for Wilder- 
nefles and Orangeries; but of late it hath 
not been fo much ufed for that Purpofe, the 
decay’d Leaves of the Tree continuing on all 
the Winter, as do thofe of the Oak } ren¬ 
dering the'm very unfightly in a Pleafure- 
Gardcn, which, together with the perpetual 
Litter their Leaves make, have almoft brought 
them into Difufe for this Work, unlefs in large 
Wildernelies, where the Hedges are train’d 
up to a great Height, for. which Purpofe 
there is no Tree more ufeful, it being a 
very ton file Plant, and may be kept thick 
from the Eottom to the Height of eigh¬ 
teen or twenty Feet, and will refift the 
Violence of ftrong Winds the belt of any 
of the deciduous Trees, and is of fpeedy 
Growth. The Timber of this Tree is very 
tough, and flexible, and is of excellent Ufc 
to the Turners, as alfo for making Mill- 
cogs, Heads of Beetles, &e. and is very good 
Fire-wood, 

This Tree may be rais’d from the Seeds, 
which fhould be fown ^*rly in the Autumn in 
a fhady Situation, where they will remain in 
the Ground until Spring, and often till the 
fecond Year before they appear; for which 
Realon it is generally propagated by Layers, 
which is the moil expeditious Method: 
The Layers fhould be laid in Autumn , and 
will have taken fuflieient Root to be trailf- 
pUntcd the Autumn following; at which 
Time they fhould be tranfplantcd into a 
Nurfcry for two or three Years, where, if 
they are defign’d for Hedes, their under 
Branches fhould not be taken off, but the Trees 
train’d flat for that Purpofe. Thefe Trees 
are very proper to make Hedges round the 
Quarters of Exotick Trees and Shrubs, their 
Leaves abiding till the Spring before they fall 
otf, will greatly fence olF the cold Winds from 
the Quarters, and what Leaves do fall away 
in Autumn fhould be fuffer’d to remain up¬ 
on the Surface of the Ground until Spring, 
which will keep the Froft from penetrating 
fo deep into the Ground as it would were 
the Ground intirely bare. 

This Tree will grow upon cold barren ex¬ 
pos'd Hills, and in fuch Situations that few 
other Trees will, fo that it may be cultivated 
to great Advantage in fuch Places. 

The Hop-Hornbeam (beds its Leaves in 
Winter, with the Elm , and other deciduous 
Trees. This Tree, though but lately known 
in England, yet is very common in Germany, 
growing promifeuoufly with the common 
Sort. This is much preferable to the com¬ 
mon Sort for Hedges in a Pleafiire-Gardcn, 
upon the Account of its quitting its Leaves, 
with other Trees, and thereby doth not make 
fo much Litter in the Spring as the other, 
and will cut full as well. 

The Vuginian flowering Hornbeam is ftill 
lefs common than the laft, and only to be feen 
in curious Gardens; it is equally as hardy as 
the oilier, and may be increas’d by Layers. 


CARROTS; vide Dauctis. 

CARTHAMUS; [fo call’d ofwe^r.Gr. 
to purge, becaufe the Seeds of it are Purging. 1 
Bafiard Saffron. 

The Char aiders are; 

4 This Plant agrees with the fifth, in mo ft of 
its Char afters ; but the Seeds of this are always 
deftitute of Down . 

Carthamus; effuiuarum ; ftore croceo. 
fount. Bsftard Saffron, or Saf- flower. 

This Plant is yery much cultivated in many 
Parts of Germany for the Dyers life, and is 
brought into England from thence ; it is there 
fown in the open Fields in the Spring of the 
Year; and when come up, they hoe it out 
thin, as we do Turnips, leaving the Plants, 
about eight or ten Inches diftant every Way : 
Thefe Plants, as they grow, divide inro a 
great many Branches, each producing a Flo wet 
ar the Top of the Shoot, which, when fully 
blown, they cut or pull off, and dry it, which 
is the Part the Dyers make ufc of: And this 
is fometimes mix’d with Saffron ; to which 
(if it be rightly dry’d, and artfully mix’d} 
it is fo alike, as not to be diftinguiflitd but ' 
by good Judges. 

This Plant was formerly cultivated in Eng¬ 
land, particularly in Glcticcflerjhire, where, they 
fay, it did very well: Tho’ I am fatisfv’d it 
muft be a very good Scafon if it ripens Steds 
well in England-, for the Flower-Heads are fo 
clofc and compact, that if, in the Scafon of 
the Seed’s Formation, there happens to be 
wet Weather, this enrers the B’oifoms of the 
Florets, and is fddom dry’d away before the 
tender Seeds are deftroy’d; and altho’ the 
Seeds fhall many times appear very fair and 
good to outward Appearance, yet, upon break¬ 
ing them, they are hollow, and deftitute of 
Kernels. This Seed is fometimes ufed in Me¬ 
dicine; therefore fuch People as purchafe ic 
for that Purpofe, fhould be careful that they be 
found. The Florets of this Plant (which are 
the Parts the Dyers ufe) Jiave been fometimes 
put into Puddings, to colour them ; and at the 
Time when it was cultivated in England, the 
poorer Sort of People in the Country us’d to 
gather it for rhat Purpofe, until they put in 
fuch Quantities into their Puddings, that it pur¬ 
ged them, which occaiiou’d their leaving it off. 

CARUI, [fo call’d of K«f, Gr. the Head, 
as tho* good for the Head: but others derive 
the Name from Carta , where the Anti cuts 
found this Plant.] Caraway. 

The Chambers are; 

It hath winged Leaver which art cut into 
fnali Segment s > and are placed oppofite on the 
Stalks^ having no Foot-fl: The Pauls of the 
Flowers are bifid^ andjbap'd liken Heart \ The 
Seeds are hng y fl^ndcr^ f moth > and furrow'd. 

,The Species are; 

i. Cakui: Cafalp. The common Carawav, 

a, Craui ; femine mnjore, Vuill . The 

Largc-fceded Caraway, 

3. Ca.RU! ; fottis tenuiffmis ; Afph deh r: r- 
dice. Town* The Narroweli-leav’d Caraway, 
with Afphodcl Roots. 

4. Carui; 
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4. C.VRUI ; Alt ilium. C. B. Alpine Cara- 8. Caryophyllata; I'rgin-ana, alio fiore 
way. minors, radtee tnodo ri H. L. Virginian Avens 

The firft of thefe Sorts is fomctiracs found with imull white Flowers, whole Hoots lure 


wild its England , in rich moift Palin res, efpe- 
cially in Holland in Lincolnjhire. The other 
Sorts have been fent from Abroad, and ate 
only cultivated in curious Gardens of Plants. 

Thefe Sorts may be all cultivated by Tow¬ 
ing their Seeds in the Spring of the Year in a 
moift rich Soil; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be hoe’d out to about 
fix Inches fquarc, which will greatly ftrength- 
en them, and promote their feeding plenti¬ 
fully: In the Autumn their Seeds will ripen, 
at which Time the Plant fhould be cut up, 
and laid upon Mats to dry ; and then it may 
be beaten out and dry’d, when it may be put 
up for Ufe. Thefe Seeds are ufed in Medi¬ 
cine, as alfo in the Confectionary, for making 
Seed-Cakes, C TV. The firft Sort only is what’s 
ufed ; tho’ the Seeds of the fecond feem to 
be full as good, and are much larger and 
fairer than the firft. The other Sorts are only 
kept in Collections of Plants, to increafe 
their Numbers. 

CARYOPHYLLATA; [fo call’d, bccaufe 
the Root being taken out of the Ground and 
pounded, early in the Spring, breathes out 
the fragrant Scent of the Clove-gill / flower. It 
is by the Italians call’d Herba Btnedilla, i. e. 
Blefled He>by on account of its manifold 
Virtues: Alfo it has this Name from its 
Root, becaufe they are very dear. We read 
nothing of this Name among the Anticnts ; 
but the Moderns have fo call’d it. Boerbaave 
fays. He does not know whether this Plant 
was known to the Anticnts. It is alfo call’d 
Sana A luudi, as tho’ it could heal or ckanfe 
the whole Wrold. 3 Avens, or Herb-Bcn- 
nct. 

The Characters arc ; 

7 f bath pennated (or winged) Leaves, fame- 
what like thofe Agrimony : lhe Cup of the 
Fla mer condfls of one Leaf , which is cut ini 0 ten 
Segments : The Flower confifls of five Leaves, 
•which fpread open in Form of a Rofe : T'he 
Seeds are form'd into a globular Figure , each 
of which hath a 'fail to it : "the Roots are 
perennial, and fined fweet. 

The Species are ; 

1. Caryophyllata j vulgaris, C. 5 * Com¬ 
mon Avens, 

* 2. Caryophyllata ; montana ; fore lit tea 
magno. jf- B. Mountain Avens with large 
yellow Flowers. 

3. Caryophtcataj montana ; purpurea. 
Ger, Emac. Mountain Avens with purple 
Flowers. 

4 Caryophyllata; montana ; fort Ittteo 
nut ante. C. B. Mountain Avans with yellow 
bending Flowers. 

5. Caryophyllata ; A-pi ta, Chamndryos 
lio. Ihfi. Oxon. Mountain Avens with Ger- 
andcr Leaves. 

6 . Caryophyllata ; vulgaris, mnjore fore. 

C. B. Avens with large Flowers. 

7. Caryophyllata; pent up by Seta. J. B. 
Cinquefoil-Avens. 


no Scent. 

The firft, third, fourth, fifth, fixth, and 
feventh Sorts arc found growing wild in Eng- 
land, Scotland , and Ireland : but the fecond Sort 
was brought from the . Ups, and the eighth 
from Virginia: Thefe Sorts may be a!] cultiva¬ 
ted in a Garden, by trarfplantingtlicir Roots 
from the Places of their Growth, into a moift 
lhady part of the Garden, where they will 
thrive exceedingly; which is the btft Method 
to procure them, lor their S^eds commonly 
remain two Years’ in the Ground before they 
appear. The firft Sort (which is that com¬ 
monly ufed in Medicine) is fo common in 
England, that it hardly deferves a Place in a 
Garden ; but the fecond, third, fourth, and 
fixth Sorts arc worthy a Place in fome moift 
fhady Border where few other Things will 
. grow ; and ferve to add to the Variety, cfpc- 
cially ltnce they require no Care or Trouble 
in their Culture, but only every Mubaelmns 
to divide and tranfplant their Roots. 

CARYOPHYLLUS ; [fo call’d, from their 
having the Scent of Chves.~\ Clove-giliiilowers 
or Carnations. 

The Characters are; 

It hath an intire oblong, cylindrical, fmootls 
Cup, which is indented at the Fop .' The Petals 
of the Flower are narrow at Bottom, and broad 
at the Top, and are for the moji part Licnirad 
(or cut) about the Edges : The Seed-vcffel is of a 
cylindrical Figure , to Meaning many fiat rough 
Seeds. 

This Genus may be divided into three 
Gaffes, for the better explaining them toPcr- 
fons unacquainted with Botany; which alfo 
will be as nccefi'ary for the right Undcrftand- 
ing their Culture. 

1. Caryophyllus; hortenfis. The Clove- 
gilliflower, or Carnation. 

2. Caryophyllus , tentiifilius plttmaritis, 
or Pinks. 

3. Caryophyllus ; Barlatus , or Sweet- 
Williams. 

I fhall treat of thefe three Gaffes fingly, 
that I may the better explain their fcveral 
Methods of Culture: And firft, I fhall begin 
with the Carnation or Clove-gtSijlower ; thefe 
the Fiorifts diftinguifh again into four Clafles. 

The firft they call FLik.es ; thtfe are of two 
Colours only, and their Stripes are large, go¬ 
ing quite through the Leaves. 

The fecond are call’d i/wm; thefe have 
Flowers, ftrip’d or va*icgatcd with three or 
four different Colours. 

The third arc call’d Piquette's ; thefe Flowers 
have always a white Ground, and are fpotted 
(or pounceJ, as they call it) with fcarlet, red, 
purple, or other Colours. 

The fourth are call’d Painted Lad es ; thefe 
have their Petals of a red or purple Colour on 
the npper-fiJe, and arc white underneath. 

Of each of thefe Claffcs there arc numerous 
Varieties; but chit fly of the Piquette’s, which 
of late Years have been in greater Efteem than' 

and 
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any of the other Kind'. To enumerate the 
Varieties of the chief FJowcrs in any one of 
rhefc Claflds, would be needlefs, fince every 
County produces new Flowers almoft every 
Year; fo that thofe Flowers which at their 
fir ft railing were greatly valu’d, are in two or 
three Years become fo common, as to be of 
little Worth, cfpcciaily if they are defective in 
any one Property. Therefore (where Flowers 
arc fo liable to Mutability, either from the 
Fancy of the Owner, or that better Kinds are 
yearly produced from Seeds, which, with good 
F.orifts, always take Place of older or worfe 
Flowers which are turn’d out of the Garden, 
to make Room for them) it would be but fu- 
pcrfluous in this Place to give a Lift of their 
Names, which are generally borrow’d either 
from the Names and Titles of Noblemen, or 
from the Pcrfon’s Name, or Place of Abode, 
who rais’d it; I fiiall only beg Leave to men¬ 
tion two or three old-dcfcrib’d Sorts, by way 
of Introdufiion, and fhall then proceed. 

i. Carvoi’hyiujs ; alttlis , major , C, B. The 
Clove-gilJiflowcr. 

a, Caryophti-lus ; maximvi, tuber, C. B. 

The Ljrge B.iftard Clove-gilli flower. 

3. Caryopuyli.us ntaximtti , alter, lato , 
fo.-ri folio, H. R. Par, The Broad-lcav’d 
Carnation or Gilliflower. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is the true Chve- 
GHI;flow, which hath been for a long time fo 
much in Ule for making a Cordial Syrup, &c. 
of which there are two or three Varieties 
commonly brought to the Markets, which 
differ greatly in their Goodncfs; fomc of them 
having very little Scenr, when compar’d with 
the true Sort : The large Kind hath been 
much plcntier fome Wars fince than at pre- 
fent: T his ufed to burft the Pods, and their 
Petals lung loping about ii) fuch a manner, 
that the People did not care to buy them in 
the Marker, which was the Rcafon it hath not 
been cultivated fo much of late. The third 
Sort is only to be found in fuch fmall Gar¬ 
dens as raife great Quantities of thefe Flowers 
from Seed to fuppiy the Markets in the Spring 
of the Year : This being a very hardy Kind, 
and their Leaves being fo broad, and the 
Plants fo vigorous, that the People who are 
wholly unacquainted with thcle Flowers, 
nuke choice of thefe as the moft promifing- 
Plants j whereas they fcldom have more than 
four or five Leaves in a Flower, and thofe are 
very fmall, and ill-co'our’d : The firft of 
thefe, viz,, the Clove-Giiifovcr, is worthy of 
a Place in every good Garden ; but of late 
there have been fo many new Kinds produc’d 
from Seeds, which are very fine and large, 
that moft of the old Sorts have been exclud¬ 
ed the Gardens of the Florifts. 

Thefe Flowers are propagated either from 
Seeds, (by which new Flowers are obtain’d) 
or from Layers, for the Increafc of thofe 
Sorts which arc worthy maintaining : But I 
fhali firft lay down the Method of propagat¬ 
ing them from Seed, which is tlms : 

Having obtain’d fomc good Seeds, either 
of your own facing, or from a Friend that 
you can confide in ; in the Beginning of April, 


prepare fomc Pots, or Boxes (according to 
the Quantity of Seed you have to fow); 
thefe lliould be fill’d with frefli light Earth, 
mix’d with very rotten Neats Dung, which 
fhould be well incorporated together; then 
fow your Seeds thereon, (but not too thick) 
covering it about a Quarter of an Inch with 
the fame light Earth, placing the Pots or Cafes 
fo as to receive thfc Morning-Sun only, till . 
eleven of the Clock, obferving alfo to refrefh 
the Earth with Water fo often as it may need 
it: In about a Month’s Time your Plants 
will come up, and, if kept dear from Weeds* 
and duly water’d, will be fit to be rranfplant- 
ed in the Beginning of fune ; at which Time 
you fhould prepare fomc Beds (of the fame 
Sort of Earth as was direfied to fow them in) 
in an open airy Situation, in which you fhould 
plant them at about three Indies fquare, ob¬ 
ferving to water and fliade them, as the Sea- 
Ton may require, being careful alfo to keep 
them clear from Weeds : In thefe Eeds they 
may remain until the Beginning of Augn/l , 
by which Time they will have grown fo large 
as almoft to meet each other £ then prepare 
fome more Beds of the like good Earth, (in 
Quantity proportionable to the Flowers you 
have rais'd) in which you fhould plant them 
at fix Indies Diftance each Way, and not 
above four Rows in each Bed, for the more 
conveniently laying fuch of them as may prove 
worthy preferring ; for in thde Beds they 
fhould remain follower. * 

The Allies between thefe Beds fhoultl be 
two Feet wide, that you may pals between 
the Beds to weed and dean them. When your 
Flowers begin to blow, you muft look over 
them to fee if any of them profer to make 
good Flowers ; which fo foon as you difeover, 
you fhould lay down al! the Layers upon 
them: Thofe which are well mark’d,and blow 
whole without breaking their Pods, fhould be 
referv’d to plant in Borders, to furnifh you 
with Seed ; and thofe which burft their Buds, 
and feem to have good Properties, fhould be 
planted in Pots, to try what their Flowers will 
be, when manag’d according to Art: And it 
is not till the fccond Year that you can pro¬ 
nounce what the Value of a Flower will be, 
which is in Proportion to the Goodnefs of its 
Properties: Which, that you may be wdt 
acquainted with what the Florifts call good 
Properties, I fiiall herq, fet them down. 

1. The Stem of the Flower fliould b*e 
ftrong, and able to iupport the Weight of 
the Flower without hanging down. 

a. The Petals (or Leaves) of the Flower 
fhould be long, broad, and ftiff, and pretty 
eafy to expand, or (as the Florifts term ’em) 
fliould be free Flowers. 

3. The Middle Pod of the Flower fhould 
not-advance too high above the other Parc 
of the Blower. 

4. The Colours fhould be bright, and 
equally mark’d all over the Flower. 

5. The Flower fliould be very full of 
Leaves, fo as to render ir, when blown, very 
thick and high in the Middle, and the Out- 
fid e perfectly round. 

Having 
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Having made choice of fq.ch of your 
Flowers as promife well for the large Sorr, 
theft you fhouid mark feparately for Pots, 
and the round whole blowing Flowers for 
Borders j you lhould pull up all Angle Flowers, 
or fuch as are ill-colour’d and not worth pre¬ 
fixing, that your good Flowers may have 
the more Air and Room to grow ftrong; theft 
being laid, fo foon as they have taken Root, 
(which will be foroe time in Auguft') they fhouid 
be taken off^ and planted out, thoft that 
blow large in Pots, and the other in Borders, 
(as hath been already direfted.) But 1 (hall 
now proceed to give fome Directions for pro*, 
pagating theft Flowers by Layer j, and the 
neceflary Care to be taken, in order to blow 
them fair and large. 

The beft Seafon for laying theft Flowers 
is in Jane, as foon as the Shoots are ftrong 
enough for that Purpoft, which is perform’d 
in the following Manner. After having ftript 
off the Leaves from the lower-part of the 
Shoot intended to lay, make choice of a ftrong 
Joint about the middle part of the Shoot, 
(not too near the Heart of the Shoot, nor in 
the hard part next the old Plant) then with 
your Penknife make a Slit in the middle of 
the Shoot from the Joint upwards half way 
to the other Joint, or more, according to 
their Diftance, then with your Knife cut the 
Tops of the Leaves, and alfo cut off the fwell- 
ing part of the Joint where the Slit is made, 
(which might otherwift prevent their pushing 
out Roots) and having loofened the Earth 
round the Plant, and, if need be, rais’d it 
with frelh Mould, fo that it may be level with 
the Shoot intended to lay, left by forcing 
down the Shoot you IpJit it off; then with 
your Finger make a hollow Place in the Earth, 
juft where the Shoot is to come, and with your 
Thumb and Finger bend the Shoot gently into 
the Earth, obferving to keep the Top as upright 
as poflible, that the Slit may be open ; and 
being provided with forked Sticks for that Pur* 
pole, thruft it into the Ground, fo that the 
forked*part may take hold of the Layer , in 
order to keep it down in its proper Place $ 
then gently cover the Shank of the Layer with 
the ume fort of Earth, giving it a gentle 
watering, to lettle the Earth about it, obftrv- 
ing to repeat the lame as often as is neceffary, 
in order to promote their rooting. In about 
five or fix Weeks after this the Layers will 
have taken Root fufficient to be tranfplanted ; 
again ft which time you lhould be provided 
with proper Earth for them, which may be 
compos’d after the following manner. 

Make choice of fome good Up-land Pafture, 
or a Common that is of a hazel Earth, or light 
fandy Loam ; dig from the Surface of this 
your Earth about eight Inches deep, taking 
all the Turf with it, let this be laid in a 
Heap to rot and mellow, turning it once a 
Month, that it may fweeten ; then mix about 
a third-part of rotten Neats-dung, or, for 
want of that, fome rotten Dung from a Cucum¬ 
ber or Melon-bed ; let this be well mix’d toge¬ 
ther ; and if you can get it time enough be¬ 
fore-hand,let them them lie mix'd fix or eight 


Months before it is uftd, turning it fcveral 
times, the better to incorporate their Farrs. 

Obforve, That altho’ I have mention’d this 
Mixture as the beft for theft Flowers^ ytt you 
muft not expert to blow your Flowers every 
Year equally large, in the lame Comrofron : 
Therefore, fome People who are extremely 
fond of having their Flowers fucaed well, 
alter their Compofitions every Year, in this 
manner ; •viz, one Year they mix the frefh 
Earth with Neats-dung, which is cold; the 
next Year with rotten Horfe-dung, which is. 
of a warmer Nature, adding thereto fome 
white Sea-land" to make the Earth lighter. 

But for my part, I fhouid rather adviie the 
planting two or three Layers of each of your 
beft Kinds in a Bed of frefh Earth not over- 
dung’d j which Plants fhouid only be futftr’d 
to-fhew their Flowers, to prove them right 
in their kind ; and when you are fatisfkd in 
that Particular, cut off the Flower Stems, and 
don’t fuffer them to Jpend the Roots in blow¬ 
ing ; by which means you’ll greatly iirtngthen 
your Layers. And it is from theft Beds I 
would make choice of fome of the beft Plants 
for the next Year’s blowing, always obierving 
to have a Succeffion ofthem y e %rly j by which 
means you may blow every Year fire, lup- 
pofing the Seafon favourable: For it is not 
reafonable to iiippofe that the Layers raken 
from fuch Roots as have been exhaufifd in 
producing large Flowers, and have been forc’d 
by Art beyond their natural Strength, fl.ould 
be able to produce Flowers cqnaliv as large as 
their Mother-Rqpt did the Year before, or as 
fuch Layers as are frefh from a poorer Soil, 
and in greater Health, can do. But this bring 
premis’d, let us proceed to the potting of theie 
Layers, which (as I laid before) fhouid be 
done in Augitfl . 

The common Method uftd by moftFlorifts, 
is, ro plant their Layers , at this Seafon, two in 
each Pot, (the Size of which Pots are about 
nine Inches over in the Clear at the Top;) 
in theft Pots they are to rema ; n for Bloom ; 
and therefore, in the Spring of the Year, they 
take off as much of the Earth from the Surface 
of the Pots as they can, without difturbing 
their Roots, filling the Pots up again with the 
fame good frefh Earth as the Pots were before 
fill’d with. But there is fome Difficulty in 
fheltering a great Quantity of theie Flowers in 
Winter, when they are planted in fuch large 
Pots, which in moft Winters they will require, 
moreor left ; My Method therefore fe, to put 
them fingly into Halfpenny Pots in Autumn^ 
and in the Middle of Oiiober to let tliefe Pots 
into a Bed of old Tanners Bark which has loft 
its Heat, and cover them with a common 
Frame (fuch as is ufed for raifing Cucumbers 
and Melons) ; and in one of theft Frames, 
which contains three Lights, may be let art 
hundred and fifty of thefe Pot*: In theft 
Frames you may give them as much free Air 
as you pleafe, by taking off the Lights every 
Day when the Weather is mild, and putting 
them on in bad Weather, and great Rains : 
And if the Winter fhouid prove levere, it is 
but only covering the Glafles with Mats, 
H h Straw, 
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Straw, or Peafe-haulm, which will efFedtually 
prefervc your Plants in the utmoft Vigour. 

In the Middle of February , if the Sealon is' 
good, you muft tranfplant thefe Layers into 
Pots for their Bloom (which fhould be about 
feven Inches over at the Top ia the Clear ) ; 

In the doing of which, obferve to put fome 
Pot-fherds or Oyfter-lhclls over the Holes in 
the Bottoms of the Pots 'to keep the Earth 
from (topping them, which would detain the 
Water in the Pots to the great Prejudice of the 
Flowers ; then fill thefe Pots about half way 
with the fame good Compoft as was before 
directed, and (hake the Plants Out of the (mall 
Pots with all the Earth about the Roots j then, 
with your Hands, take off fome of the Earth 
round the Outfidc of the Ball, and from the 
Surface, placing one good Plant exactly in the 
Middle of each Pot, lo that it may (land well 
as to Height, i. e, not fo low as to bury the 
Leaves of the Plant with Earth j nor fo high 
that the Shank may be above the Rim of the 
Pot $ then fill the Pot up with the Earth 
beforc-mention’d, doling it gently to the Plant 
with your Hands, giving it a little Water, if 
the \Veather is dry, to fettle the Earth about 
it ; then place thefe Pots in a Situation 
where they may be defended from the North 
Wind, obferving to give them gentle Water¬ 
ings, as the Sealon may require. 

In this Place they may remain till about 
the Middle of April, at which time you Ihould 
prepare a Stage of Boards to fet the Pots upon, 
which fhould be fo order’d, as to have little 
Cillerns of Water round each. Pot, to prevent 
the Infe&s from getting to your Flowers in 
their Bloom; which, if they are fufFer’d to 
do, will mar all your Labour, by deftroying 
all your Flowers in a (hort Time: The chief 
and molt mifehievous Infedt in this Cafe is, 
the Earwig, which will gnaw off all the lower 
Parts of the Petals of the Flowers (which are 
very fweet) and thereby caufe the whole 
Flower to fall to Pieces: But Cnee the making 
one of thefe Stages is fomewhat expenfive, 
and not very cafy to be underftood by fuch 
as have never feen them, I (hall therefore 
deferibe a very fimple one, which I have ufed 
for fcvcral Years, which anlwers the Purpofe 
full as well as the beft and mod expenfive one 
can do: Firft, prepare fome common Cat 
Pans, about a Foot over, and three Inches 
deep ; place thefe two and two oppofite to 
each other, at about two Foot Difiance; and 
at every eight Feet in Length-ways, two of 
thefe Pans; in each of thefe whelm a Flower¬ 
pot, w hich fhould be about fix Inches over at 
the Top,upfide-down, and lay a flat Piece of 
Timber, about two Feet and a half long and 
three Inches thick, croft from Pot to Pot, till 
you have finifh’d the whole Length of your 
Stage j then lay your PJanks lengthways upon 
thefe Timbess, which will hold three Rows of 
Planks for the Size-pots which were order’d 
for the Carnations : And when you have fet 
your Pots upon the Stage, fill the flat Pans 
with Water, always obferving as it decreafes 
in the Pans' to replenilh it, which will effec¬ 
tually guard your Fiowefs againft Infers. 


This Stage Ihould be plac’d in a Situation 
open to the South«Eatt, but defended from 
the Weft Winds, but fhould not be too near. 
Trees, Walls, nor Buildings. About this Time, 
viz. the Middle of April} your Layers will 
begin to (hoot up for Flower j you muft there¬ 
fore be provided with fome fquare Deal Sticks 
about four Feet and a half long, which fhould 
be thicker toward the Bottom, and plain’d off 
taper at the Top ; Thefe Sticks fhould be 
carefully ftuck into the Pots as near as poflible 
to the Plant without injuring it; then with a 
flender piece of Baft-mat fallen the Spindle 
to the Stick to prevent its being broke: This 
you muft often repeat as the Spindle advances 
in Height; and alfo obferve to pull off all 
fide Spindles as they are produc’d, and never 
let more than two Spindles remain upon one 
Root, nor above one, if you intend to blow 
exceeding large. Toward the Beginning of 
June your Flowers will have attain’d their 
greateft Height, and their Pods will begin to 
lwell, and fome of the earlieft begin to open 
on one Side $ you muft therefore obferve to 
let it open in two other Places at equal Angles: 
This muft be done fo foon as you perceive the 
Fod break, otherwife your Flower will run 
out on one Side, and be paft recovering, fo as 
to make a complete Flower in afhort time; and 
in a few Days after the Flowers begin to open, 
you muft cover them with GlafTes which are 
made for that Purpofe, in the following 
manner: 

Upon the Top of the Glaft, exa&ly in the 
Center, is a Tin Collar or Socket about three 
fourths of an Inch fquare, this is for the 
Flower-ftick to come through) ; to this Socket 
is foldered eight Slips of Lead at equal Pi¬ 
ttances, which are about fix Inches and a half 
long, and fpread open at the Bottom about four 
Inches afonder ; into thefe Slips df Lead are 
fatten’d Slips of Glaft, cut according to the 
Pittances of the Lead, which when they are 
fix’d in, are border’d round the Bottom with 
another Slip of Lead quite round, fo that the 
Glaft hath eight Angles with the Socket in the 
Middle, and fpread open at the Bottom about 
eleven Inches. 

When your Flowers are open enough to 
cover with thefe GlafTes, you mutt make a 
Hole through your Flower-ftick exadtly to the 
Height of the under Part of the Pod, through 
which you Ihould put a Piece of fmall Wire 
about fix Inches long, making a Ring at one 
End of the Wire to contain the Pod, into 
which Ring you fhould fix the Stem of 
the Flower ; then cut off all the Tyings of 
Baft, and thruft the Stem of the Flower fo 
far from the Stick, as may give convenient 
Room for the Flower to expand without preft 
fing againtt the Stick; to which Pittance you 
may fix it by turning your Wire fo as not to 
draw back thro’ the Hole ; then make another 
Hole thro’ the Stick, at a convenient Pittance 
above the Flower, through which you fhould 
put a Piece of Wire, an Inch and a half long, 
which is to fopport the GlafTes from Aiding 
down upon the Flowers, and be fore to ob- 
ferve that the Glalfes are not plac’d lb high as 

to 
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to admit the Sun and Rain under them to the 
Flowers, nor fo low as to fcorch their Leaves 
with the Heat At this time alio, or a few 
Days after, as you lhall judge neceflary, you 
fhould cut fome Riff Paper, Cards, or feme 
fuch Thing, into Collars about four Inches 
.over, and exa&ly round, cutting a Hole in 
the Middle of it about Three Fourths of an 
Inch Diameter for the Bottom of the Flower 
to be let through ; then place thele Collars 
about them to ftp port the Petals of the 
Flower from hanging down: This Collar Ihould 
be plac’d withinfide the Calyx of the Flower, 
and Ihould be Supported thereby: Then ob- 
ferve ^from Day to Day what Progreft your 
Flowers make; and if one Side comes out 
fatter than the other, you ihould turn the Pot 
about, and fhift the other Side towards the 
Sun ; and alfo if the Weather proves very 
hot, you ihould ihade che.Glaflesin the Heat 
of the Day with Cabbage-leaves, &c. to pre¬ 
vent their being feorch’d, or forc’d out too 
{bon ; and when the middle Pod begins to 
rift, you ihould take out the Calyx thereof 
with a Pair of Nippers made for that Furpoft; 
but this ihould not be done too loon, left the 
middle part of the Flower ihould advance too 
high above the Sides, which will greatly di- 
minifh the Beauty of it: And you Ihould alto 
obferve whether there are more Leaves in the 
Flower than can properly be expanded for 
Want of Room; in which Cafe you Ihould 

? ull out lome of the lowermoft or moft unlikely 
.eaves to ipread, drawing out and expanding 
the others at the lame time: And when your 
Flowers are fully blown, if you cut them off^ 
you ihould put on a frelh Collar of ftiff Paper, 
which Ihould be cut exadtly to the Size of the 
Flower, lb that it may fupport the Petals to 
their full Width, but not to be ften wider 
than the Flower in any Part: When this is 
put on, you mutt draw out the wideft Leaves 
to form the Outfide of the Flower, which 
altho’ they ihould be in the Middle (as it often 
happens) yet by removing the other Leaves 
they may be drawn down, and fo the next 
longeft Leaves upon them again, that the 
whole Flower may appear equally globular 
without any hollow Parts. In the doing of 
this, ftme Florifts are ft curious as to ren¬ 
der an indifferent Flower very handfome ; and 
on this depends, in a great meafure, the Skill 
of the Artift to produce large fine Flowers. 

During the flowering Seafon, particular Care 
ihould be taken not to let them ftffer for want 
of Water, which fhould by no means be raw 
Spring-water; nor do I approve of Compound- 
waters, fuch as are mrich’d with various Sorts 
of Dungs, but the beft and moft natural Water 
is that of a fine foft River ; next to that is 
Pond-water or Standing-water; but if you 
have no other but Spring-water, it fhould be 
. expos’d to the Sun or Air two Days before it 
is ufed,, otherwife it will give the Flowers the 
Canker and fpoil them. Thus having been 
■ full in the Culture of this noble Flower, I (hall 
juft mention that of the Pink ,’ which differs 
not in the icaft from that of the Carnation in 
Its manner of propagating, but only requires 


much left Care, and need not be potted, grow¬ 
ing full as well in good Borders, where they 
make as elegant a Shew, during their Seafon 
of Flowering, as any Plant whatever, and af¬ 
ford as agreeable a Scent. The Varieties of 
theft are. 

The Damajk Pink, White Shock , Scarlet , 
Pheafant’s-ey’d Pink , of which there are great 
Varieties, both with Angle and double Flowery, 
Old Man’s Head, Painted Lady , with feveral 
others. Theft may be propagated by Layers 
as the Carnations, and many of them by Cut¬ 
tings planted in July, or from Seeds, by which 
Method new Varieties may be obtain’d. The 
manner of fbwing theft Seeds being the fame 
with the CarnationS-, I fhall refer back to that, 
to avoid Repetition, and fhall proceed to the 
China Pink, which is a Flower of later Date 
amongft us than any of the former, which altho’ 
it hath no Scent, yet for the great Diverfity of 
beautiful Colours which are in thefe Flowers, 
with their long Continuance in flower, do merit 
a Place in every good Garden. 

1. Caryophyllus ; Sincnfis , fupinus , leu - 
coii folio , fore Dario, fount . The variable 
China or Indian Pink. 

2. Ca ryophyllus ; Snienjis , fupimis , lett - 
coii folio , fore plena . Boerb. hid . The double 
China Pink. 

There are a great Variety of different 
Colours in theft Flowers, which vary annually 
as they are produc’d from Seeds, fo that in a 
large Bed of thefe Flowers, fcarcely two of 
them are exatftly alike, and their Colours in 
fome are exceeding rich and beautiful ; we 
fhould therefore be careful to lave the Seeds 
from foch Flowers only that are beautiful, for 
they are very fubjedt to degenerate from 
Seeds. 

And the Seeds of the double Sort will pro¬ 
duce many double Flowers again ; but the 
Seeds of the Angle will fcarcely ever produce 
a double Flower. 

Thefe Flowers are only propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown toward the End of 
March, in a Pot or Box of good light Earth, 
and fet under a Glaft to forward its vegetating ; 
giving it Water as often as you fhall iee necei- 
fary, and in *about a Month’s time your 
Plants will come up, and be of fome Bigneft ; 
you mult therefore expofe them to the open 
Air, and in a fhort Time after prepare fome 
Beds of good frefh Earth, (not too ftiff) in 
which you may pripk out theft Plants, about 
three Inches fquare, obferving to water and 
fhade them, as the Seafon may require. 

In thofe Beds they may remain until the 
Middle of June, at which time you may re¬ 
move and plant them in the Borders of the 
Pleafure-Gardcn, being careful to preferve as 
mnch EaTth to their Roots as poflible; and in 
a Month’s time after they will begin to Bower, 
and continue until the Froft prevent them. 
About the Middle or Latter-end of jdugufi 
their Seeds will begin to ripen, at which 
time you Ihould look over them once a Week, 
gathering off the Pods that arc changed brown, 
and fpread them on Papers to dry, when you 
may rub out the Seed, and put it up for Uft. 

Tho 
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Tho 1 thefc Plants are ufually term’d Annuals, 
and fown every Year j yet their Roots will 
abide two or three Years* jf ftffer’d to remain, 
and will endure the grcateft Cold of our Win¬ 
ters, if planted in a dry Soil, and without any 
Shelter, as I experienc’d the laft Winter, 
Anno 1728, at which Time I had a large Bed 
of thefe Flowers, which was rais’d a Foot 
above the Level of the Ground ; and altho* 
its Situation was fuch that the Sun never fhonc 
upon it from October to ‘March, yet I had not 
one Root deftroyed in the whole Bed, altho’ 
it flood open, and without any Care taken 
of it. 

I fhall now come to the Sweet-Williams, 
where I (halt firft give the Names of a few of 
them, and proceed to their Culture. 

1. Caryoph yl 1.us j barbatis, bortenjis, lati- 
fdlius. C. B. The broad-leav’d Sweet William 
w ith Red Flowers. 

2. Caryophyli us j barb tit us, bortenjis, lad' 
Johns, flore vauegato. Boerb. Ind. The broad- 
lea v’d Sweet William with variegated Flowers. 

3. Caryophyllus i barbatits, fore multi¬ 
plies. C. B. The Double Sweet-William with 
Red Flowers, which burft their Pods. 

4. Caryophyllus j barbatus, flore multi¬ 
plies rofeo. C. B. The Role-coloured Double 
Sweet-William. 

5. Caryophyllus ; barbatus * bortenjis, 
angufiifolius. C. B. The Narrow-leav’d Gar¬ 
den Sweet-William, formerly call'd Sweet- 
Johns. 

6. Caryophyllus i barbatus, bortenjis, 
angufiifotius, flore verficolore in eodent ramulo. 
C B, The Sweet-John, with various-colour’d 
Flowers on the fame Branch. 

7. Caryophyllus ; barbatus, bortenjis , 
angiijlifolius, fore pleno rofeo. The Double 
Role-colour’d Sweet - John, or Fairchild’s 
Mule. 

The fingle Kinds of theft Flowers are gene¬ 
rally propagated by Seeds, which mull be 
town in March in a Bed of light Earth, and 
in May they will be fit to traniplant out; at 
which time you mull prepare lome Beds ready 
for them, and let them at fix Inches Diflance 
every way ; In thefe Beds' they may remain 
’till Michaelmas, at which time* they may be 
tranfplanted into the Borders of the Pleafore- 
Garden or Wildernels: Thefe will flower the 
next Year in May , and will perfetft their Seeds 
in July or Anguft, which you Ihouldfave from 
the beft-colour’d Flowers for a Supply. 

They may be alio propagated by flipping 
their Roots at Michaelmas : But this is feldom 
practis’d ; fince their Seedling Roots wiil always 
blow the ftrongeft, and new Varieties are ob¬ 
tain’d yearly. 

The Double Kinds are propagated by 
Layers, as the Carnations ; they love a middling 
Soil, not too light, nor too heavy or lliff * 
nor too much dung’d, which very often occa- 
fions their rotting : thele continue flowering 
for a long time, and are extremely beautiful, 
elpecially the Mttie, which produces two full 
Blooms of Flowers, one in May, and the 
other in July ; This is very fubjedt to canker 
and rot away, elpecially if planted in a Soil 


over-wet, or too dry, or if watered with (harp 
Spring-Water : Theft Flowers being planted 
in Pots, are very proper to adorn Court- 
Yards, at the time they arc in flower. 

CASSIA. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a cylindrical, long, taper, or fiat 
Bod, which is divided into many Cells by tranf- 
'verfe Diaphragms, in each of which-is contain'd 
one bard Seed, which is for the mojl part lodg'd 
its a clammy black Sub fiance which is purgative l 
tfbe Flowers confifi of five Leaves , which are 
difpos'd in an orbicular Order. 

The Species are ; 

1. Cassia , Americana, foliis fithrdtundis 
acuminatis. Fount. The American Cajfiawixh 
roundifh-pointed Leaves. 

2. Cassia ; Americana fmtida, foliis ob- 
longis glalris. Fount. The Stinking American 
Cajjia with oblong fmooth Leaves. 

3. Cassia j Sylvefins,fastida,Jiliquis alatis. 
Blum. Nov. Gen . The wild ftinking Cajfia with 
wing d Pods, call'd in the Wefi.Indies French 
Guava. 

4. Cassia j Marylandica, pinnis foliorum 
ollufis, radice repeute. Cajjia from Maryland , 
with blunt Leaves, and a creeping Root. 

5. Cassia ; • Babamenfis, pinnis foiiorum- 
mucronatis, angufiis calyce fioris non refisxo. 
Mart * Iltfi. Bl. Dec. 2. Narrow-bav’d Cajjia 
of the Bahama Ijlands, with a rellex’d Cup to 
the Flower. 

6. Cassia ; Barbadenjis, pinnis foliorum 
mucronatis calyce fioris non refiexo. Ibid. Bar- 
badoes Cajjia , with a reflex’d Cup,and pointed 
Leaves. 

7. Cassia j Americana feetida, foliis obtufis. 
Fount. Stinking American Cajjia with blunt 
Leaves. 

8. Cassia ; Americana, filiquis plants. 
Blum. Nov. Gen. American Cajjia with fmooth 
Pods. 

9. Cassia * fifittla Alcxandrhia. C. B. The 
Purging Cajfia, or Pudding-Pipe-Tree. 

1 hele Cajjia's are all propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be fown in a Hot-Led in February , 
and afterwards tranfplanted into Pots, which 
muft be plung’d into another Hot-bcd, and 
muft be kept forward, by removing them 
from one Plot-bed to another fas was di¬ 
rected for the Amaranths. ) Nor fhould thefe 
Plants be ever expos’d to the open Air, if 
we intend to fee them flow er * they muft 
therefore be kept in a warm Stove in Winter, 
and be carefully manag’d : Many of theft 
Plants will flower the lecond Year, and lome 
of them produce ripe Seeds with us; nay,' 
fometimes, many of them will flower the firft 
Year, if they were lown very early, as the 
fifth, fixth, feventh, and eight Sorts frequently 
do * but then they are more apt to decay in 
Winter, than thoft that do not flower : The 
fourth Sort will endure the ievereft Cold of 
the Winter in the open Ground, and increafes 
plentifully by the Root: this produces Flowers 
in the Autumn; but our Summers arc not 
warm enough to ripen their Seeds. The ninth 
Sort grows to be a very large T ree, not only 

■ in 
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in Alexandria, but alfo in the If r eji-Indies: 
This is what produces the purging Caffia of 
the Shops, and may be rais’d by lowing (treih 
Seeds taken out of the Pulp) in a Hot-bed in 
the Spring of the Year, and muff be manag’d 
as the other Sorts: This will grow with us to 
be a handfome Shrub, but mu it be kept in a 
warm Stove, otherwife it will not endure 
through the Winter. All thefe Caffufs love 
alight Tandy Soil, and in warm Weather mull 
be frequently water’d. The third Sort will 
grow to a great Height in one Seafon, if it be 
forwarded in Hot-beds; but is with much 
Difficulty preferv’d the Winter through : This 
has flower’d in England, but I have not heard 
of its producing any Seeds. 

CASSIDA, [(. e, an Helmet ,] Skull-cap. 

The Characters are; 

TZff Florets are longijb, one in each Ala of the 
Leaves: The Upper-Leaf is galcaled (like an Hel¬ 
met) zvitb two Auricles adjoining: The Undcr- 
Leaj^ far the mcjl part^ is divided into two : The 
Cihx having a Cover , contains a Fruit refemhling 
the Heel of a Slipper or Shoe ; which Character y 
Jinglji might be fvjfieknt to dijlinguifh ii m 

The Species are ; 

i* Cassjda ; folio mdijfe, Jlore pnrpureo 
hngiore . Bocrb. Lul Skull-cap, with Leaves 
like Baum* and long purple L lowers, 

2. Cassida ; Cretiea y fniticofa , folio catarxee , 
fore albo , T m Cor . Shrubby Skull-cap from 
Crete , with Leaves like Catmint, and white 
Flowers, 

3. Cassida ; Orientalh , aliijfma , urticx folio y 
T.Cor. The talleft Eaitern Skulhcap, with 
Leaves like Nettle* 

4. Cassjda ; Orient alts 9 folio chatnccdryos 
fiore luteo , T. Cor , Eaftern Skull-cap with 
Germander Leaves, and yellow Flowers. 

There are feveral ocher Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preferv’d in curious Gardens 
of Plants * but thefe here mention’d are the 
mod beautiful of them, and beft worth pre- 
ferving in curious Gardens, for their Va¬ 
riety. 

They may be all propagated by fowing their 
Seeds in an open Bed of light Earth in March ; 
and when they come up, may be tranfpfanted 
either into Pots, for the Conveniency of fhel- 
tering them in Winter, or into Borders under 
warm South Walls, where, if the Soil is dry, 
they will endure our common Winters abroad 
very well, but in hard Winters they are liable 
to be deftroy’d. 

The fourth Sort is the hardieft of them all, 
as alfo the molt beautiful; but this feldom 
produces good Seed in our Country : however, 
it is very eafy to increafe this Plant by Cut¬ 
tings ; or from young Plants, which may be 
obtain’d from the Branches of the old ones 
which lie near the Ground, and ftrike out their 
Roots from the Joynts, 

The other three Sorts ripen their Seeds 
tolerably well with Us, from which young 
Plants may be annually obtain’d, and alfo by 
parting their Roots ; thefe generally die down 
to the Surface after Seeding, and frefh Shoots 


arife from the Roots at the fame time, fa 
that the Plants are never deftitute of green 
bhoots. 

CASSINE : The Caffwberry-Bujh and South - 
Sea Tbea, 

1. Cassine; vera perquam fimilh arbufcu!a % 
Pbyllyreff folxis antagonijlis , ex provinaa Caro - 
limenji. Pink, Mam ■ The Cafwherry Buffi. 

2, Cassine; vera Eloridanorum t arbufcula 
baatfera alaierni ferme facie, folih alternatim ftiis , 
tetrapyrme , Pink. Man *. The South-Sea T'hea- 
Tree , vulgo . 

The firlt of thefe Trees is hardy, and will 
endure our fevereft Winters m the open Ground, 
after tluy are become woody ; therefore it will 
be proper to flicker the young P'anrs two or 
three Winters while they are young; after 
which time they may be tranfplanted abroad 
in fome well flieker’d situation, upon a light 
Soil, where they will thrive exceedingly, and 
in a few Years produce Flowers, This Tree 
feldom grows to be very large, and therefore 
fhould be planted among Trees of a middling 
Growth. The largclt of thefe Trees winch I 
have as yet feen in England is now growing 
in the Gardens of that curious and learned 
Botanift Charles Duhoife Efq; at Mitcham in 
Surrey y winch is about ten Feet high, and 
pretty thick in the Stem ; this Tree hath hood 
abroad in an open Situation for feveral Years, 
refilling the levereff Winters, and hath flower’d 
many Years ; but i don’t remember to have 
heard of its producing any Fruir, 

T he fecond Sort is much tenderer than the 
former, and fhould not be planted in the full 
Ground until the Plants have acquir’d a eon- 
fidcrablc Strength ; nor fhould they be planted 
in a Situation too much expos’d to the cold 
Winds, and mull have a dry lhndy Soil: This 
Sort differs from the former, in the Manner of 
producing its Leaves, which are placed alter¬ 
nately on the Branches, whereas the other 
produces its Leaves by Pairs oppofite ro each 
other. This is an Ever green, but the Caffio- 
forry-Bufh (beds its Leaves in Winter, 

Thefe Trees are both of them propagated by 
fowing their Seeds, (winch are obtain’d from 
Carolina, where they grow in great Plenty near 
the Sea-couft;) they fhould be Town in Pots 
fill’d with light Tandy Earth, and plung’d 
upon a gentle Hot-bed, obferving to water 
it frequently, until you fee the Seeds appear, 
which is fometimes in a Month or five Weeks 
time, and at other limes remain in the Ground 
until the fecond Year; therefore if the Seeds 
Jhould not come up in two Months time, you 
fhould remove the Pots into a fhady Situation, 
where they may remain ’till October, being 
careful to keep them clean from Weeds, and 
now and then in dry Weather giving them a 
little Water: Then remove thefe Pots into 
Shelter during the Winter-feafon, and in the 
March following put them upon a frefh Hot¬ 
bed, which will forward their Seeds in their 
Vegetation, 

When the Plants are come up, they fhould 
by degrees be expos’d to the ope nr Air, in or¬ 
der to inure them to our Climate; yet d_,n 5 e 
I i expofe 
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cxpofe them to the open Sun at firft, but ra¬ 
ther let them have the Morning Sun only, 
placing them for fome time where they may 
be fheker’d from cold Winds: They Ihould 
enjoy a Shelter during the two or three firft 
'Winters t after which, the Cajfoberr y-Bufh may 
be planted abroad : But the South-Sea Thea 
ihould be kept in Pots a Year or two longer, 
being flower of Growth, and will therefore 
not have Strength enough to refill the Cold 
when young. 

They may alfo be propagated by laying the 
younger Branches into the Ground in the 
Spring, which, if kept water’d, will take Root 
by the fuccteding Spring, fit for Tranfplanta- 
tion ; otherwife they’ll be two Years before 
they take Root. The Caficberry-Bufb. is by 
much the eafieft Plant of the two to ftrike. 

The Paraguay or South-Sea 'Tbea is accounted 
by the Indians very wholefome, and (as 1 have 
been inform’d by feveral worthy Perfons who 
reflded for feveral Years in Carolina) is the 
only Phyfick the Indians uie, and for which, 
at certain Times of the Year, they come in 
Droves fome hundred Miles diftant, for the 
Leaves of this Tree, fit not being known to 
grow at any confiderable Diftance from the 
Sea): Where their ufual Cuftom is, to make 
a Fire upon the Ground, and putting a great 
Kettle of Water thereon, they throw into it 
a large Quantity of theie Leaves, and imme¬ 
diately fet themfdves round the Fire, and with 
a Bowl that holds about a Pint, they begin 
drinking round large Draughts, which in a 
very fnort Time vomits them feverely ; thus 
they continue Drinking and vomiting for the 
fpace of two or three Days, until they have 
fufficieruly cleans’d themfelvcs \ then they 
gather every one a Bundle of the Tree to 
carry away with them, and retire to their Ha¬ 
bitations. But thefe Gentlemen obferv’d lome- 
thing very extraordinary in the Operation of 
this Plane, which was, that in Vomiting, it 
gave them no Uneafinefs or Pain, but came 
away in a full Stream from their Mouths, 
without fo much as declining their Heads, or 
the lead Reaching, 

Monfieur Frezter alfo fays. That the Spa¬ 
niards who live near the Gold-Mines in Peru , 
are obliged frequently to drink of the Herb 
Paraguay or Male, to moiften their Breafts, 
without which, they are liable to a fort of 
Suffocation, from the ftrong Exhalations which 
are continually coming from the Mines. 

The fame Author alfo adds. That the Inha¬ 
bitants of Lima , during the Day-time, make 
much Ufe of the Herb Paraguay, which fome 
call Sr. Bartholomew's Herb, who, they pre¬ 
tend, came into thofe Provinces, where he 
made it wholefome and beneficial, whereas 
before it was venomous: This (he fays) is 
brought to Lima dry, and almoft in Powder. 

Inrtead of drinking the Tintture or Infufion 
apart, as we drink Tea, they put the Herb 
into a Cup or Bowl made of a Calabajh , tipp’d 
with Silver, which they call Mate \ they add 
Sugar, and pour the hot Water upon it, which 
they drink Immediately, without giving it Time 


to infufe, becaufe it turns as black as Ink; 
To avoid drinking the Herb which fwims at the 
Top, they make Ufe of a Silver-pipe, at the 
End whereof is a Bowl full of little Holes ; 
fo that the Liquor fuck’d in at the other End 
is clear from the Herb. They drink round 
with the fame Pipe, pouring hot Water on the 
fame Herb, as it is drank off. Inftead of a 
Pipe, which they call Bombilla , fome part the 
Herb with a Silver Separator, call’d Apartador , 
full of little Holes. The Reluftancy which the 
French have ftiewn to drink after all forts of 
People, in a Country where many are Pox’d, 
has occafion’d the inventing the Ufe of little 
Glafs-pipes, which they begin to ufe at Lima. 
This Liquor (he fays) in his Opinion, is 
better than Tea ; it has a Flavour of the Herb, 
which is agreeable enough •, the People of the 
Country are fo us’d to it, that even the pooreft 
drink it once a Day, when they rife in the 
Morning. 

The Trade for this Herb (he fays) is caf- 
ry’d on at Santa Fe, whither it is brought up 
the River of Plate. There are two Sorts of 
it i the one call’d Terba de Palos •, and the 
other, which is finer, and of more Virtue, 
Terba de Camini: The laft is brought from 
the Lands belonging to the Jefuits ; the great 
Confumption of it is between La Paz and 
Cuzco , where it is wonh half as much more 
as the other, which is fent from Votofs to 
La Paz. There come yearly from Paraguay 
into Peru above fifty thoufand Arrova's, 
twelve thoufand Hundred Weight of both 
Sorts, whereof at lead one third is of the 
Camim, without reckoning twenty* five thoufand 
Arrova's of that of Palos for Chili. They 
pay for each Parcel, containing fix or feven 
An ova's, four Royals for the Duty call’d Al- 
cavala, (being a Rate upon all Goods fold) 
which, with the Charge of Carriage, being 
above fix hundred Leagues, doubles the firft: 
Price, which is about two Pieces of Eight ; fo 
that at Potofi it comes to about five Pieces of 
Eight the Arrova. The Carriage is commonly 
by Carts, which carry an hundred and fifty 
Arrova's from Santa Fe to Jujuy, the laft Town 
of the Province of Tucuman j and from thence 
to Potofi, which is an hundred Leagues farther, 
it is carry’d on Mules. 

What this curious Author has obferv’d, 
on there being two Sorts of this Herb, may 
very well agree with thofe two Sorts here men¬ 
tion’d, fince both of them are generally fup- 
pos’d to agree in their Qualities, tho’ one is 
much preferable to the other i therefore I 
imagine the Terba de Camini is what we call 
Paraguay, or South-Sea Tbea ; and the Terba 
de Palos , to be our Cajfoberry Bi/Jh , the Leaves 
of which are extreme bitter, especially when 
taken green from the Tree, and the Tafte is 
hardly to be gotten out of the Mouth for fome 
Hours after chewing a Leaf thereof. But 
as our Author only law the dry’d Herb, he 
could no more diftinguifti their Difference, 
than we can the Tbea brought from China *, 

I mean, as to the particular Trees which pro¬ 
duce it. 

CASTA- 
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CASTANEA, [takes its Name from Cajla- 
neum, a City of M&gnefta, where this Tree an* 
ciently grew in great Plenty.] The Chefnut- 
Tree. 

The Char aiders are; 

It hath Mule Flowers {or Katkim) which are 
placed at remote Dijiances from the Fruit on the 
fame 'Tree: The outer Coat of the Fruit is very 
rough, and has two or three A uts included in each 
Hufk or Covering, 

The Species are; 

1. Castanea ; fativa. C. B. The common 
or manured Chefnut. 

2. Castanea •, fativa , folds elegant ir varie- 
gatis, The ftrip’d Chefnut. 

3. Castanea 1 pu mills, Virginian a, racemofo 
frutlu parvo, in ftngttlis capfuIts echinato urtico. 
Baniji. Pluk. Aim. The Chinquapin or Dwarf 
Virginian Chefnut, 

The firft of thefe Trees was formerly in 
greater Plenty amongft us than at prefent, as 
may be prov’d by the old Buildings in London, 
which were for the moft part of this Timber ; 
and in a Defcription of London , written by 
Fitz-Stepbens, in Henry the lid’s Time, he 
fpeaks of a very noble Foreft which grew on 
the North Part of it: Proxtme (fays he) patet 
forefia ingens, Julius nemoroft ferarum, Iatebrer 
cervorum, damarum, aprorum id taurorum f\l~ 
vejirium, idc. And there are fome Remains 
of old decay’d Cbefnuts in the old Woods and 
Chafes not far diftant from London, which 
plainly proves, that this Tree is not fo great a 
Stranger to our Climate as many People believe 
it to be, and may be cultivated in England, to 
afford an equal Profit with any of the larger 
Timber-trees, fince the Wood of this Tree is 
equal in Value to the beft Oak, and, for many 
Purpofes, far exceeding it; as particularly for 
making Vefiels for all Kinds of Liquors, it 
having a Property (when once thoroughly 
feafon’d ) of maintaining its Bulk conftantly, 
and is not fubje<ft to fhrink or fwell as other 
Timber is too apt to do; and I am certainly 
inform’d, that ail the large Casks, Tuns, &c. 
for their Wines in Italy, are made of this 
Timber; and it is for that, and many more 
Purpofes, in greaterEfteem among ft: the Italians 
than any other Timber whatever. It is alfo 
very valuable for Pipes to convey Water 
under-ground, as enduring longer than the 
Elm or any other Wood : In Italy it is planted 
for Coppice-Wood, and is very much culti¬ 
vated in Stools, to make Stakes for their Vines; 
which being Ruck into the Ground with the 
Rind on, will endure feven Years, which is 
longer than any other Stakes will do by near 
half the Time. The Ufefulnefs of the Tim¬ 
ber, together with the Beauty of the Tree, 
renders it as well worth propagating as any 
Tree whatever, efpecially in Avenues or fmallcr 
Plantations near a Dwelling-houfe. 

Thefe Trees are propagated by planting the 
Nuts in February in Beds of Irefh undung’d 
Earth: The beft Nuts for fowing, are fuch as 
are brought from Portugal and Spain, and are 
commonly fold in Winter for Eating: Thefe 
ihould be prelerv'd until the Sea Ton for fow¬ 
ing in Sand, where Mice or other Vermin 


can’t come to them, otherwife they will foon 
deftroy them : Before you fee them, it will be 
proper to put them into Water, to try their 
Goodnefs, which is known by their Pondero- 
fity ■, thofe of them that fwim upon the Surface 
of the Water, IhouU be rejected as good for 
nothing; but fuch as fink to the Bottutn you 
may be fure are good. 

In fetting thefe Seeds, or Nuts, the beft Way 
is, to make a Rill with a Hoe (as is commonly 
pradtb’d in fetting Kidney-Beans) about four 
Inches deep, in which you fliould place the 
Luts at about four Inches Diftance, with their 
Eye uppermaft; then draw the Earth over 
them with a Rake, and make a fecond Rill at 
about fix Inches Diftance from the former, 
proceeding as before, allowing fix Rows in a 
Bed, with an Alley between two Feet broad, 
for a Convenicncy of clearing the Beds, idc. 
When you have finiih’d your Plantation, you 
muft be careful that it is not deftroy’d by Mice, 
or other Vermin, which is very often the Cafe, 
if they are not prevented by Traps or other 
Means. 

In April thefe A’j/^will appearabove ground ; 
you muft therefore oblerve to keep them clear 
from Weeds, efpecially while young : In thefe 
Beds they may remain for two Years, when 
you Ihould remove them into a Nurfcry, at a 
wider Diftance: The belt Seafon for tranf- 
planting thefe Trees, is either in Qsl.ber, or 
the latter End of February: The Dirtanc 
thefe Ihould have in the Nurfery, is three 
Feet, Row from Row, and one Foot in the 
Rows: You muft be careful, in tranfplanting 
thefe Trees, to take them up without injuring 
their Roots, nor ihould they remain long out 
of the Ground ; but if thefe Trees have a 
downright Tap Roo“, it Jhoutd be cut off, 
efpecially if it be intended to remove them 
again : This will occafion their putting out 
lateral Roots, and render them lei’s fubjeeft to 
mifearry when they are remov’d for good. 

The Time generally allow'd them in this 
Nurfery is three or four Years, according to 
their Growth; during which, you Ihould be 
careful to keep them clear from Weeds, ob- 
fer ving alfo to prune off lateral Branches, which 
would retard their upright Growth ; and where 
you find any that are difpos’d to grow low, 
either by their upper Bud being hurt, or from 
any other Accident, you may, the Year after 
planting (in March) cut them down to the 
lowcrmoft Eye next the Surface of the Ground, 
which will caufe them to make one ftrong up- 
rightShoot, and may be afterwards train'd in¬ 
to good ftrait T rees. 

But in doing of this, you muft be careful 
not to difturb their Roots, which, perhaps, 
might deftroy them. Thefe Trees require no 
other Manure than their own Leaves, which 
Ihould be fuffer’d to rot upon the Ground ; and 
in the Spring of the Year, the Ground fliould 
have a flight digging, when this Ihould be 
bury’d between their Roots, but not too clofe 
to the Trees, which might be injurious to their 
young Fibres. , 

After having remain’d three or four Years in 
the Nurfery, they will be fit for tranfplanting, 

either 
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either in Rows for Avenues to a Houfe, or in 
Quarters for Wildernefs Plantations » but if 
you intend them for Timber* it is by much the 
better Method to fow them in Furrows, fas is 
practis’d for Oaks, &c.) and let them remain 
unremov'd ; for thefe Trees are apt to have 
a downright Tap-Root, which being hurt 
by tranfpl anting, is often a Check to their up¬ 
right Growth, and caufes them to ftioot out 
into lateral Branches, as is the Cafe with the 
Oak, Walnut, &c. 

Therefore where-ever any of thefe Trees 
are planted for Timber, they fliould remain 
unremov’d ; but where the Fruit of them is 
more fought after, then it is certainly the bet¬ 
ter Way to tranfplant them ; for as tranfplant¬ 
ing is a Check to the luxuriant Growth of 
Trees, fo is it a Promoter of their Fru&ifica- 
tion, as may be evinc’d by obferving low 
flirubby Oaks, Walnuts, &c. which generally 
have a greater Plenty of Fruit than any of 
the larger and more vigorous Trees, and the 
Fruit of fuch Trees are much fuperior in Tafte, 
tho’ the Seeds of vigorous Trees are vaftly 
preferable for Plantations of Timber; for the 
weaker Trees being lefs capable to furnifh a 
Supply of Nourifhment, and having a greater 
Quantity of Fruit upon them to which this 
inuft be diftributed, together with their Roots 
lying near the Surface of the Ground, (by 
which Means the Juices are better prepar’d 
by Sun, Air, &c. before it enters their Vef- 
lels) ’tis certain their Juices are better digefted, 
and their Fruits better maturated than thofe 
can polfibly be which grow upon ftrong vigo¬ 
rous Trees, which have long Tap-Roots run¬ 
ning feveral Feet deep into the Earth, and fo 
consequently take in vaft Quantities of crude 
unprepar’d Juice, which is tmoy’d up to the 
extreme Parts of the Tree, and thefe feldom 
having many lateral Branches to digeft and 
prepare their Juice by perfpiring or throwing 
oft the crude Part before it enters the Fruits. 

And this, I dare fay, univerfally holds good 
in all Sorts of Fruit-trees, and is often the 
Occafion of the good and bad Qualities of the 
fame Sorts of Fruits growing on the fame 
Soil. 

What has been related about grafting this 
Tree into the Walnut, to promote their bear¬ 
ing, or render their Fruit fairer ; or inoculating 
Cherries into the Cbcfimt , for later Fruit, is 
very whimfical and filly, fince neither the 
Cbefuut nor Walnut will receive its own Kind 
any other Way than by inoculating, or in¬ 
arching *, and it is the latter only which the 
Walnut can be propagated by nor was it ever 
known that any two Trees of a different Genus 
would take upon each other fo as to produce a 
good Tree, therefore we may juitly explode 
all thofe different Graftings of various Trees 
upon each other, fo much talk’d of by the 
Ancients; at Icaft, we may fuppofe thofe 
Trees are not known by the fame Names now 
that they are mention’d by in their Writings, 
fori have made many Trials upon them, which 
although perform’d with great Care, and in. 
di fie rent Sea Ions, yet fcarcely one of them 
fucceeded. But to return: 


If you defign a large Plantation of thefe 
Trees forTimber, after having twice plough’d 
the Ground, the better to deftroy the Roots of 
Weeds, you fhould make your Furrows about 
fix Feet Diftance from each other, in which 
you fliould lay the Nuts about ten Inches apart, 
covering them with Earth about three Inches 
thick; and when they come up, you muft 
carefully clear them from Weeds: When thefe 
have remain’d three or four Years, (if the 
Nuts fucceeded well) you will have many of 
thefe Trees to remove; which fliould be done 
at the Seafons before direeled, leaving the 
Trees about three Feet Diftance in the Rows; 
at which Diftance they may remain for two or 
three Years more, when you fliould remove 
every other Tree, to make Room for the re¬ 
maining, which will reduce the whole Planta¬ 
tion to fix Feet fquare ; then cut down every 
other of thefe Trees (making Choice of the 
leaft promifing) within a Foot of the Ground, 
in order to make Stools for Poles, which in 
feven Years time will be flrong enough to lop 
lor Hoops, Flop-poles, f 'Sc, for which Pur- 
pofes they are preferable to moll other Trees; 
fo that every feventh Year here will be a frefh 
Crop, which will pay the Rent of the Ground, 
and all other incumbent Charges, and at the 
fame time a full Crop of growing Timber left 
upon the Ground: But as the large Trees in- 
creafe in Bulk, fo their Diftance of twelve 
Feet fquare will be too fmall ; therefore when 
they have grown to a Size for fmall Boards, 
you fliould fell every other Tree, which will 
reduce them to twenty-four Feet fquare, which 
is a proper Diftance for them to remain for 
good : T his will give Air to the Under-wood, 
(which by this time would be too much over¬ 
hung by the Clofenefs of the large Trees) by 
which Means that will be greatly encourag’d, 
and the fmall Timber fell’d will pay fufficient 
Jncereft for the Money at firft laid out in 
planting, &c. with the Principal alfo ; fo that 
all the remaining Trees are clear Profit, for 
the Under-wood ftill continuing will pay the 
Rent of the Ground, and all other Expences; 
and what a fine Eftate here will be for a fuc- 
ceeding Generation, in about fourfeore Years, 

1 leave every one to judge. 

The ftrip’d-leav’d Cbcfimt is a beautiful 
Tree in a Garden, to intermix with various 
Sorts of Trees, in Clumps, or in WilJcrnefs 
Quarters; where, by the Variety thefe fine 
ftrip’d Trees afford, they greatly add to the 
Diverfity and Pleafure of fuch Plantations. 
This may be obtain’d by being budded upon 
the common Cbefnut. 

The Chinquapin or Dwarf Virgin can Cbefnut, 
is, at prefent, very rare in England ; it is very 
common in the Woods of America, where it 
feldom grows above twedve or fourteen Feet 
high, and produces great Plenty of Nuts, which 
are for the molt part fingle in each outer Coat. 
This Tree is very hardy, and will refill the 
fevereft of our Winters in the open Ground. 
The Nuts- of thefe Trees, if brought from 
America, Ihould be put up in Sand l’o foon as 
they are ripe, andfent ro England immediately, 
otherwife they lofe their growing Quality, 

which 
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which is the Reafnn this Tree is at prefenr fo 
icarce with us, for not one Seed in five hun¬ 
dred lent over ever grew, winch was owing to 
the Negledt of putting them up in this Manner, 
This Tree will take by inarching upon the 
common Sort, by which it may not only be 
propagated, bur, I believe, alio increas’d in 
Magnitude, 

CASTANEA EQUINA ; vide Hippoea- 

ftamim. 

CATANANCE; a violent Al¬ 
lurement to Love ; of wt* and Necejftty i 

or of to compel ; fo call’d, be* 

caufe of an Opinion the Antients had of it, 
that it was a ftrong and almoft invincible In¬ 
ducement to Amour.] Candy Lion’s Foot. 

The Characters are ; 

The Cup of the Flower is fquamofe ; the Florets 
which are round the Margin are much longer than 
tbefi in the Middle of the Flower ; the Seeds are 
wrapt up in a leafy or downy Subfanct within the 
Cup or outer Covering. 

The Species are j 

1. Oatanance; quorundam . Lttgd. True 
Lion’s-I’oot, with Buck’s-horn Leaves. 

2. Cat an ante fore lutes, latiore folio, 
Turn. Broad-leaVd Candy Li on V Foot, with 
a yd low Flower, 

3. Catanance j fore luteo ,■ angufiore folio. 
Turn, Narrow-leav’d Candy LionVFoot, 
with a yellow Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants is a Perennial, and 
may be propagated by Heads taken off from 
the Mother Planr, either in Spring or Autumn , 
which ar£ commonly planted in Pots fill’d with 
light findy Soil, in order to fhelter them . in 
the Winter from fevere Frofts -, but if they 
are planted in warm Borders, cither under 
Walls, Pales, or Hedges, and in a moderately 
dry Soil, they will endure abroad very well. 
This Plant begins flowering in May* and con¬ 
tinues till Auguji or September, (efpecially if 
the Summer' is not too dry) and is a pretty 
Ornament to a Garden, and is cafily kept with¬ 
in Bounds: It may alfo be propagated by 
Seeds, which lhould be Town in a Border of 
good light Earth in March: And in May, when 
the Plants are come up, they may be either 
tranfplanted into Pots or Borders, where they 
are to remain for flowering; but as thefe 
Seeds feldom ripen well in this Country, fo 
the former Method is what is chiefly ufed in 
England. 

The other two Sorts are Annuals, and there¬ 
fore only propagated by Seeds, which ripen 
very well in this Country: The Time for 
fowing them is early in March, in Beds or 
Borders of light Earth, which will come up in 
a Month’s Time, and may then be tranfplanted 
into Borders to flower: Thefe flower in June, 
and perfect their Seeds in Auguji or September. 

CATAPUTIA Major j vide Ricinus. 
CATAPUTIA Minors vide Tithymalus. 


CAT ARIA i [fo call’J of Catus, Lac. C<i/ j 
becaufe Cats do not fuffer this Plant to grow 1 
they are very fond of it, frisk upon it, roll 
themfelves in it, and eat it, treating it thus 
out of love till it dies, as Apes who kill their 
Young by fondling them: Cats eating too 
much of this Plant grow drunk, which they 
do, efpecially when they go a Catter-wauling, 
It is alfo call’d Ncpeta, of Nepa Scorpio , be- 
caufe it is very good againft the Bitings of 
Scorpions.] Cat-Mint, or Ncpeta. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are like thofe of the Nettle, or 
Betony, are for the mojl part hoary , and of a 
jlrong Scent; The Flowers are collected into a 
thick Spake: The Crejl of the Flower is broad 
and bifid; The Lip is divided into three Seg¬ 
ments ; the middle Segment is broad, and hol¬ 
low'd like a Spoon, and elegantly crenated on the 
Edges ; each Flower is fucceedcd by four naked 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Cataria ■, mayor , vulgaris. Tourn. Com¬ 
mon large Cat-Mint. 

2. Cataria qua: ncpeta, minor, folio me- 
liffe Turcica. II. Calh. LefTcr Cat-Mint, with 
Leaves like Turkey-Balm. 

3. Cataria ; angufiifolia, major. Turn. Nar- 
row-leav’d large Cat-Mint. 

4. Cataria ; Hifpamca, betomcce folio an- 
gnjiievi, fore ceruleo. Tourn. Narrow-leav’d 
Spanilh Cat-Mint, with blue Flowers. 

5. Cataria ; Ilifpauka, betomcce folio an- 
git/lion, fore alba. Turn. Narrow-lcav’d Spanifh 
Cat-Mint, with white Flowers. 

6 . Cataria j Lufilanica , crecla , betomcce 
folio, tuberofd radice. Tourn, Upiight Portugal 
Cat-Mint, with a tuberofe Root. 

7. Cataria » LujiUtuca , ereCta , bctouicx 
folio , f hrofa radice . Tourn . Upright Portugal 
Cat-Mint, with fibrofe Roots. 

8. Cataria; minor, vulgaris. Turn. Com¬ 
mon fmall Cat-Mint. 

. All thefe Sorts of Cat-mint are propagated 
by fowing their Seeds in February or March , 
in Beds or Borders of common Earth, ’and 
may be afterward tranfplanted into Beds at 
about a Foot fquare from each other, leaving 
a Path between every Bed (which fhould be 
three Feet broad) an Alley of two Feet, to go 
between to clear them from Weeds, &e. 

The firft Sort mention’d is us’d in Medicine : 
This may alfo be propagated by parting the 
Roots, either in Spring or Autumn, and will 
grow in almoft any Soil or Situation : It flowers 
in June , and the Seeds are ripe in Auguji. 
This Plant grows wild upon dry Banks in many 
Parts of England. As to what has been re¬ 
lated of its being deftroy’d by Cats, if planted 
in a Garden, I could never obferve to be true: 
for I have planted it many times in Places 
much frequented by thofe Animals, but never 
faw them meddle with it, nor had I ever one 
Root either broke, or Scratch'd up by them, 
akho’ fome Marum , which I planted feveral 
times in the fame Spot, was continually de- 
ftroy’d. 

The other Sorts are alfo very hardy, and 
may be propagated in the fame manner, but 
K k re. 
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Squire a dry Soil in Winter, otherwife they 
•re fubjeft to rot: Thefe all ripen their Seeds 
in England very well; and although there is no 
great Beauty in them, yet, for Variety, the 
two Portugal Sorts may have a Place amongft 
Plants of the lower Oafs, where, if they are kept 
in Compafs, and ty’d up to Sticks, they will 
make a tolerable Appearance for a long time. 

CATCH-FLY i vide Lychnis. 
CATERPILLARS. 

There are feveral Kinds of this Infeft which 
are very pernicious to a Garden, but there are 
two Sorts which are the moft common and de- 
ftruftiye to young Plants, one of them is that 
which the white Butterfly breeds: It is of a 
yellowilh Colour, fported with Black, and com¬ 
monly infefts the tender Leaves of Cabbages, 
Coilijlowers , and the Indian Crefs; This cats off 
all the tender Parts of the Leaves, leaving only 
the Fibres intire ; fo that very often we fee, in 
the Autumn Sea ion, whole Gardens of Winter 
Cabbages and Savoys almoll deftroy’d by them, 
efpecially in thofc which arc crowded with 
Trees, or are near great Buildings: Nor is 
there any other Method found out to deftroy 
them, that I know of, but to pick them off the 
Plants before they arc fpread from their Nefts; 
by wjiich Means, tho* perhaps many may be 
overlook'd, yet their Numbers will be greatly 
diminilh’d: But this Work muff be often re¬ 
peated during the warm Weather that the 
Butterflies are abroad, which are continually 
depofiiing their Eggs, and in a few Days time 
will be metamorphos’d to perfect Caterpillars: 
But as thefe for the moft part feed upon the 
outer Leaves of Plants, fo they are moreeafily 
taken than the other Sort, which is much 
larger; the Skin is very tough, and of a dark 
Colour; This is call’d by the Gardeners a 
Grub, and is exceeding hurtful : The Eggs of 
this Sort of Caterpillar are, for the moft part, 
depoffted in the very Heart or Center of the 
Plant, (efpecially in Cabbages) where after it 
hath obtain'd its Form, it eats its Way out thro* 
all the Leaves thereof; and alfo the Dung be¬ 
ing lodg’d between the inclos'd Leaves of the 
Cabbages, gives them an til Scent. 

This Inleft alfo burrows juft under the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground, and makes fad Havock 
with young Plants, by eating them through 
their tender Shanks, and drawing them into 
their Holes. This Mifchief is chiefly done in 
the Night: Whenever you obferve this, you 
fhouid every Morning look over your Plat of 
Plants-) and wherc-ever you fee any Plants eat 
off, ftir the Ground round about the Place with 
your Fingers an Inch deep, and you’ll certainly 
And them out. This is the only Method I 
know of deftroying them. 

CATKINS, or JULUS. 

This is by the Botanifts call’d, Flos Amen- 
laceus: It is an Aggregate of Summits, which 
arc join’d together in Form of a Rope or Cats- 
Tail, and is the Male Flower of the Trees 
which produce them, as the Firrs, Pines, Cedars, 
Walnuts, Birch-Tree, and Willows. 


CATULUS *, with the modern Botanifts is 
us’d to flgnify the fame as Julus, i. e. a Palm 
or Catkin. 

CAUCALIS ; Baftard-parfley. 

This is one of the Umbelliferous Plants, 
with oblong Seeds, which are a little furrow’d 
and prickly: The Petals of the Flower are un¬ 
equal and heart-fhap’d. 

There are feveral Species of this Plant pre- 
ferv’d in the Botanick Gardens *, but as there is 
no great Beauty or Ufe in any of them, fo I 
fliall pafs them over with only obferving, that 
if any Perfon hath a Mind to cultivate them, 
the beft Seafon to fow their Seeds is in Autumn 
foon after they are ripe ; for if their Seeds are 
kept till Spring, they feldom produce ripe Seeds 
again : They are moft of them Annuals, and 
fo require to be fown every year : We have 
five or fix Species of them which grow wild in 
England. 

CAULIFEROUS Plants ; [of Cauli, Lat. 
a Stalk, an dfero, to bear.] Such Plants as have 
a true Sulk. 


CAULIS} is that which rifes Angle above 
the Eafth, from whence the Leaves or little 
Branches put forth, as Jutights defines it or it 
is the upper Part of a Plant ftretched forth to 
a Height, fo that the Fore-parts differ not 
from the Hind, nor the Right from the Left: 
In Trees and Shrubs it is called Caudex ; in 
Corn Culmus ; the Stalk of any Herb i the Stem, 
Trunk or Body of a Tree, Lat. 

CEDAR of BERMUDAS ; vide Juniperus. 

CEDAR of CAROLINA > vide Juniperus. 

CEDARof JAMAICA; videthe Appendix. 

CEDAR of VIRGINIA ^ vide Juniperus. 

CEDRUS LIBANI i the Cedar of Libanus. 

The Char alters are ; 

It is ever-greeti; The Leaves are much nar - 
rower than tbofe of the Pine-tree are many of 
them produc’d out of one Tubercle, fomewbat re- 
fembling a Painter’s Pencil: It bath Male Flowers 
(or Kaikins) which are produc’d at remote Di- 
ftattces from the Fruit on the fame Tree \ the Seeds 
are produc’d in Cones, which are large, fquamofe 
and turbinated. 

Cedrus ; magna, five Libani , Conifer a, J. B. 
The Cedar of Libanus bearing Cones. 

Many, I doubt not, will be furpriz’d that I 
fhould retain the Name of Cedar to this Tree, 
fince Monfieur Tournefort hath plac’d this with 
the Larcb-vrec, and the Name Cedar being 
now appropriated to a Berry-bearing Tree j 
but I have obferv'd a material Difference, in 
the Manner of Flowering and Fruftification, 
between the Larch and this T ree: And .fince 
this is generally believ’d to be the Cedar men¬ 
tion’d in Scripture, fo confequently, if Prefe¬ 
rence :s given to Antiquity, this hath the greateft 
Right to the Name: I fhall therefore beg Leave 
to diftinguifh the other by the Name of Berry- 
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bearing Cedar, in the next Article* and for 
Difttnftnm-fake, this may be call’d Cone-bear¬ 
ing Cedar. 

The Cones of this Tree are brought from 
the Levant, which, if preferv’d in tire, will 
continue their Seeds for feveral Years: The 
Time of their ripening is commonly in the 
Spring, and fo consequently are near one Year 
old before we receive them, for which they are 
not the worfe, but rather the better, the Cones 
having difeharg’d a great Part of their Refin 
by lying, and the Seeds are much eafler to get 
out of them than fuch as are frelh taken from 
the Tree. 

The belt Way to get the Seeds out is to 
fplit the Cones, by driving a lharp Piece of 
Iron through the Center length-ways, and fo 
pull the Seeds out with your Fingers, which 
you’ll find are fatten'd to a thin leafy Subftance, 
as are thofc of the Firr-Tret, 

Thefc Seeds fhould be Town in Boxes or 
Pots of light frelh Earth, and treated as was 
directed for the Ftrrs (to which I refer the 
Reader) ; but only lhall obferve, that thefc 
require more Shade in Summer than the Firrt, 
and the fooner they are planted into the open 
Ground, the better. 

When chefe Plants begin to fhoot ftrong, 
you’ll always find the leading Shoot incline to 
one Side; therefore if you intend to have them 
ftrait, you mutt fupport them with Stakes, 
obferving to keep the Leader always clofe ty’d 
up, until you have gotten them to the Height 
youdefign them, otherwife their Branches will 
extend on every Side, and prevent their grow- 
ingtall. 

Thefe Trees are by many People kept in 
Pyramids, and Jhear’d as Yews, tslt. in which 
Form they lofe their greatett Beauty ; for the 
Extcnfion of the Branches are very fingular 
in this Tree, the Ends of their Shoots, for the 
tnoft part, declining, and thereby fhewing 
their upper Surface, which is conftantlycloath’d 
with green Leaves in fo regular a manner, as 
to appear, at fomc Dittance, like a green 
Carpet, and thefe waving about with the Wind, 
make one of the moft agreeable Profpefts that 
can be to terminate a Ftjla, efpeciafly if planted 
on a riling Ground. 

It is Matter of Surprize to me, that this 
Tree hath not been more cultivated in Eng¬ 
land, than at prefent we find it ; fince it 
would be a great Ornament to barren bleak 
Mountains, where few other Trees would grow; 
it being a Native of the coldeft Parts of Mount 
Libanus , where the Snow continues moft part 
of the Year. And from the Obfervations I 
have made of thefe how growing in England , 
I find they thrive beft on the pooreft Soil: 
For fuch of them as have been planted in a 
ftrong, rich, loamy Earth, have made but a 

E oor Progrefs, in Comparifon to fuch as 
ave grown upon a ftony, meagre Soil. And 
that thefe Trees are of quick Growth, is 
evident from four of them now growing in the 
Thyfick-Garden at Cbelfea, which (as I have 
been credibly inform'd) were planted there 
in the Year 1683, and at that time Were not 
above three Feet high •, two of which Trees 


are at this time (viz. 1729) upwar's of nine 
Feet in Girt at two Feet above Ground ; and 
their Branches extend more than twenty Feet 
on every Side their Trunks; whrh Branches 
(though produc’d eight or ten Feet above 
the Surface, do at their Termination hang 
very near the Ground) and thereby afford 
a goodly Shade in the hotteft Seafon of the 
Year. 

The Soil in which thefe Trees are planted 
is a lean hungry Sand, mix’d with Gravel, 
the Surface of which is fcarcely two Feet deep 
before a hard rocky Gravel appears. Thele 
Trees ft and at four Corners of a Pond, which 
is brick’d up within two Feet of their Trunks, 
fo that their Roots have no Room to fpread 
on one Side, and fo confequently are crampt 
in their Growth: But whether their Handing 
fo near the Water may not have promoted 
their Growth, I can’t fay; but fare I am, if 
their Roots had bad full Scope in the Ground, 
they would have made a greater Progrefs. I 
have alfo obferv’d, that Lopping or Cutting 
of thefe Trees is very injurious to them, (more, 
perhaps, than to any other of the Reftnous 
Trees) in retarding their Growth ; for two of 
the four Trees above-mention’d, being unad- 
vifedly planted near a Grern-houfe, when they 
began to grow large, had their Branches lopp’d, 
to let the Rays of the Sun into the Houfe, 
whereby they have been fo much check’d, as 
at prefent they are little more than half the 
Size of the other two. 

Thefe Tree* have all of them produc’d, for 
fome Years, large Quantities of Katkins (or 
Male Flowers) •, tho’ there is but one of them 
which hath as yet produc’d Cones ■, nor is it 
above four or five Years that this hath ripen’d 
the Cones, fo as to perfect the Seed : But fince 
we find that they are fo far naturaliz’d to our 
Country, as to produce ripe Seeds, we need 
not fear of being foon fupply’d with Seeds 
enough, without depending on thofe Cones 
which are brought from the Levant ; fince 
there are many Trees of this Kind in England, 
which in a few Years mutt certainly bear: 
But I find they are more fubjed to produce 
and ripen their Cones in hard Winters, than 
in mild ones; which is a'plain Indication that 
they will fucceed, even in the coldeft Parts of 
Scotland , where, as well as in England , they 
might be propagated to great Advantage.. 

What we find mention d in Scripture of the 
lofty Cedars, can be no ways applicable to the 
Stature of this Tree; fince, from the Expe- 
rience we have of thofe now growing in Eng* 
land, as alfo from the Teftimony of feveral 
Travellers who have vifited thofe few remain¬ 
ing Trees on Mount Libanus , they are not 
inclin'd to grow very lofty, but, on the con¬ 
trary, extend their Branches very far: To 
which the Altufion made by the Pfatmijl agreei 
very well, when he is deferibing the flourilh- 
ing State of a People, and fays. They Jball 
fpread tbeir Branches like the Cedar Tree. 

Rauwolf, in his Travels , fays, there was not 
at that Time ( 7 . e. Anno 1574.) upon Mount 
Libanus more than 26 Trees remaining, 2401 
which flood in a Circle; and. the other two', 
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which flood at a fmall Diftance, had their 
Branches almofi confum’d with Age: Nor 
could he find any younger Trees coining up 
tofucceed them, tho’ he look’d about diligently 
for fome: Thefe Trees (he fays) were grow¬ 
ing at the Foot of a fmall Hill, oil the Top of 
the Mountains, and amongfl the Snow. Thefe 
having very large Branches, do commonly bend 
the Trte to one Side,, but are extended to a 
great Length, and in fo delicate and pleafanc 
Order, as if they were trimm’d and made even 
with great Diligence ; by which they are eafily 
diltingui lli’d at a great Diltance from Firr-T r ees. 
The Leaves (continues he) are very like to 
thofe of the Larch-Free, growing dole together 
in little Bunches, upon Iniall brown Shoots. 

Mnandrd , in his Travels, fays, There were 
but fixteen large Trees remaining, fome of 
which were of a prodigious Bulk, but that 
there were many more young Trees of *a 
fmaller Size ; he meafur’d one of the largefl, 
and found it to be twelve Yards fix Inches m 
Girt, and yet found, and thirty-feven Yards 
in the Spread of its Boughs. At about five 
or fix Yards from the Ground it was divided 
into five Limbs, each of which was equal to 
a great Tree, What Maundrd hath related, 
was confirmed to me by a worthy Gentleman 
of my Acquaintance, who was there in the 
Year 1720, with this Difference only, viz. in 
the Dinienfions of the Branches of the largeft 
Tree, which, he affur’d me, he mcafur’d, and 
found to be twenty-two Yards diameter. 
Now, whether Mr. Maundrel meant thirty- 
feven Yards in Circumference of the fpread- 
ing Branches, or the Diameter of them, can¬ 
not be determined by his Expreffions, yet 
neither of them well agree with my Friend's 
Account. 

Monfieur k Bruyn reckons about thirty- 
five or thirty-fix Trees remaining upon Mount 
Limits when he was there, and would per- 
fwade us it was not eafy to reckon their Num¬ 
ber, (as is reported of our Stonehenge on Salif- 
bury-Plain.) He all’o lays, their Cones do fome 
of them grow dependent. Which is abun¬ 
dantly confuted by the above-mention’d Tra¬ 
vellers, as alio from our own Experience ; for 
all the Cones grow- upon the upper Part of 
the Branches, and Hand eredl, having a ftrong 
woody Central Style, by which it is firmly 
annex’d to the Branch, fo as with Difficulty 
to be taken off; which Central Style remains 
upon the Branches after the Cone is fallen to 
Pieces ■, fo that they never drop off Whole, 
as the Pines do. 

The Wood of this famous Tree is accounted 
Proof againll all Putrefadlion of Animal Bodies; 
The Saw-dufl of it is thought to be one of the 
Secrets ufed by thofe Mountebanks who pre¬ 
tend to have the embalming My fiery. This 
Wood is all’o faid to yield an Oyl which is 
famous for preferving Books and Writings: 
And the Wood is thought, by my Lord Bacon, 
to continue above a thouf nd Years found. 
It is alfo recorded, that in the Temple of Apollo 
Utica there was found Timber of near two 
thou find Years old. And" the Statue of the 
Gotklds in the famous Epic;fan Temple, 


was faid to be of this Material alfo, as was 
moll of the Timber-work of that glorious 
Structure. 

This Sort of Timber is very dry, and fub- 
je£t to fplit ; nor does it well endure to be 
fafien’d with Nails, from .which it ufually 
fhrinks, therefore Pins of the fame Wood arc 
much preferable. 

CEDRUS BACCIFERA s Berry-bearing 
Cedar. 

The Charafters are i 

The Leaves are fquamofe , fomewbat like thofe 
of the Cyprefs: The Kalkins (or Male Flowers) 
are produced at remote Dijlances from the Fruit 
on the fame Tree: The Fruit, is a Berry, indoftng 
three hard Seeds in each. 

The Species are*, 

1. Cedrus ; folio Cyprejft, major, frudu ffa- 
vefeente. C. B. The yellow Berry-bearing 
Cedar. 

2. Chorus 1 folio Cyprejfi, media , majoribus 
baccis. C. B. The Phoenician Cedar. 

Thefe Trees are propagated by fowing their 
Berries (which are brought from the Streights) 
in Boxes of light fandy Earth, which fhould 
be expos’d to the Morning-Sun only during 
the Summer-Seafon, but mutt be remov’d into 
Shelter in Winter. Thefe Seeds feldom appear¬ 
ing till the fecond Year, we fhould be careful 
not to difturb the Earth in the Boxes ■, and 
if in the Match following, we put the Boxes 
upon a gentle Hot-bed, it will greatly forward 
their coming up, by which the Plants will be 
ftrengthen’d before the following Winter, and 
fo more likely to Hand, though it will be ad- 
vifeable to fhelter them ac leaft the two firft 
Winters while they are young: The Spring 
following, after their coming up, you fhould * 
remove them into fingle Pots, for their better 
Iranfplanting hereafter. The bell Seafon for 
this Work is in April 5 at which Time, if you 
make a gentle Hot-bed in fome dole Place 
fhelter’d from Winds, and fet the Pots with 
the frelh-planted Trees thereon, covering them 
with Mats for a Month or fix Weeks until 
they are fettled and have taken frefh Roots; 
this will be a certain Method to make them 
ftrike Root, provided they are carefully taken 
up without breaking their Roots: In this Place 
they may remain (if it is not too much expos’d 
to the Sun) till Autumn ■, at which Time the 
Pots fhould be put under a Cucumber~Frame, 
fo that in good Weather they may be expos’d 
to the open free Air ; but in frofty, or over- 
wet Weather, they may be cover’d with the 
Glaffes: If thefe Precautions are ufed, in three 
or four Years Time the Plants will be fit to 
tranfplant into the full Ground; you fhould 
therefore contrive to plant them in a light 
fandy Soil, and a Situation that is fereen’d 
from the North-Eaft Winds, obferving to 
fhake them out of the Pots with all the Earth 
to their Roots: This fhould be perform’d in 
April or May , always chufing a moift Seafon ; 
and when you have planted them, lay a little 
Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground round 
about their Roots, to prevent the Sun and 
Wind from entring the Ground fo as to dry 
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the Fibres of the Roots, giving theni fome 
Water to fettle the Earth to their Roots, and 
repeating the fame once a Week if the Weather 
ihould be dry ; and it will be proper to add a 
little frelh Mulch about thefe Trees in October, 
to keep the Froft from penetrating to their 
Roots: This may be repeated the three firft 
Winters after planting out, after which Time 
they will have taken fufficient Root in the 
Ground, fo as to be able to endure our Cold 
very well •, and it is by the Negleft of this at 
firft that many young Trees mifcarry in Winter 
at their firft planting Abroad. 

Thefe Trees are, at prefent, very rare, 
and only to be found in fome curious old 
Collections; their Seeds having not been 
brought into England of late Years, there are 
no young Plants to be met with, though this 
Tree will take by Layers but they will never 
thrive fo well as thofe rais'd from Seeds, and 
they are commonly two Years before they 
ftrike Root. 

The Wood of this Tree is of great Ufe in 
the Levant , where they grow to be large 
Timber, and is by many thought to be the 
Sbittim-wood mention’d in the Scripture, of 
which many of the Ornaments to the famous 
*Temple of Solomon were made: It is accounted 
excellent Wood for Carving, as alfo for many 
Sorts of Utenfils, and is thought to be equal 
to almoft any Sort of Timber for Durablenefs. 

CELASTUS, the Staff-trce: Is a Sort of 
Alalernus. 

CELERY, or SALARY*, vulgo. 

This is by the Botanifts rang'd under the 
Article of Apium , to which I refer the Reader 
for its Characters. 

There are two Sorts of this Plant cultivated 
in the Englijh Gardens, for Kitchen-Ufe, which 
are, * 

1. Apium *, duke, Celeri Italorum. H, R. 
Par. Italian Celery. 

2. Apium; duke degener , radice rapaced. 
Jeffteu. Celertack; vulgo. 

The Seeds of this Plant fhould be Town at 
two different Seafons, the better to continue it 
for Ufe through the whole Scafon without run* 
ning up to Seed. The firft Sowing fhould be 
in the Beginning of March, which ought to be 
in an open Spot of light Earth, where it may 
cnioy the Benefit of the Sun: But the fecond 
Time of fowing fhould be the Beginning of 
April , which ought to be in a moift Soil; and 
if expos’d to the Morning Sun only, it will be 
fo much the better; but it fhould not be under 
the Drip of Trees. 

In snout three Weeks or a Month’s-time 
after fowing, the Seeds will come up, when 
you mult carefully clear it from Weeds • and 
if the Seafon prove dry, you mult frequently 
water it; and in about a Month or five Weeks 
after it is up, the Plants will be fit to tranf- 
plant; you mult therefore prepare fome Beds 
of moift rich Earth, in which you fhould prick 
thefe young Plants, at about three Inches 
fquare, that they may grow ftrong: You mult 
alfo obferve, in drawing thefe Plants out of 


the Seed-Beds, to thin them where they grow 
too thick, leaving the finall Plants to get more 
Strength before they are tranfplanted, by which 
Means one and the fame Seed-Bed will afford 
three different Plantings, which will accord¬ 
ingly fucceed each other for Ufe. 

You muft obferve, if the Seafon proves dry, 
to keep it diligently water'd after *tis tranf¬ 
planted, as alfo to clear the Seed Beds from 
Weeds ; and after every drawing, keep them 
duly water’d, to encourage the finall Plants, 
left therein. 

The Middle of June fome of the Plants of the 
firft fowing will be fit to tranfplant for Blanching* 
which, if poffible, fhould be put into a moilt, 
rich, light Soil, upon which this firft planted 
Celery will often grow to be twenty Inches 
long in the clean blanch'd Parts, which upon 
a poor or dry Soil feldom rifes to be ten Inches. 

The Manner of tranfplanting it is as follows * 
After having clear’d the Ground of Weeds, 
you muft dig a Trench by a Line about ten 
Inches wide, and eight or nine Inches deep, 
loofening the Earth in the Bottom, and laying 
it level, and the Earth that comes out of the 
Trench fhould be equally laid on each fide 
the Trench, to be ready to draw in again to 
earth the Celery as it advances in Height: Thefe 
Trenches fhould be made at three Feet Di- 
flance from each other ; then plant your Plants 
in the Middle of the Trench, at about fix 
Inches Diftance, in one ftrait Row, having cut 
off the Tops of the long Leaves, as alfo irim’d 
their Roots, obferving to clofe the Earth well 
to their Roots, and to water them plentifully 
until they have taken frelh Root; after which 
time it will be needlefs, except in dry Soils, 
or very dry Seafons: As thefe Plants advance 
in Height, fo you muft obferve to draw the 
Earth on each Side clofe to them, being care¬ 
ful not to bury their Hearts, nor ever to do 
it but in dry Weather, otherwife the flams 
will rot. 

When your Plants have advanc’d a confide- 
rable Height above the Trenches, and all the 
Earth which was laid on the Sides thereof, 
hath been employ’d in earthing them up * you 
muft then make ufe of a Spade to dig up the 
Earth between the Trenches, which muft alfo 
be made ufe of for the fame Purpofe, continu¬ 
ing from time to time to earth it up, until it 
is fit for Ufe. 

The firft of your planting out will, perhaps, 
be fit for Ufe a little after Midfummer, andfo. 
this will be fucceeded by the after Plantations, 
and, if rightly manag’d, will continue till 
April or May ; but you Ihould obferve, after 
the fecond or third planting out, to plant the 
After-crop in a drier Soil, to prevent its being 
rotted with too much Wet in Winter; and, 
alfo if the Weather Ihould prove extreme 
ihan>, you will do welt to cover your Ridges 
of Celery with fome Peafe Haulm, or fome 
fuch light Covering, which will admit the Air 
to the Plants; for if they are cover’d too clofe, 
they will be very fubjeft to rot; by this Means 
you may preferve your Celery in Seafon a long 
time; but you muft remember to take off the . 
Covering whenever the Weather will permit, 
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Dtherwife it will be apt to caufe the Celery to 
pipe and run to Seed : The Celery , when fully 
blanch’d, will not continue good above three 
■Weeks or a Month before it will rot or pipe ; 
therefore, in order to continue it good, you 
fhould have, at lead, fix or feven different 
Seafons of planting ; fo that if it be only in¬ 
tended to fupply a Family, there need not be 
much planted at each Time ; but this muft be 
proportion’d according to the Quantity re¬ 
quir'd. 

The other Sort of Celery , which is com¬ 
monly call’d Celeriack, is to be manag’d in 
the fame Manner as is directed for the Italian 
Celery, but Ihould not be fown until the Latter- 
end of March , and is very proper for the two 
laft Plantations for blanching, as being much 
hardier than the Italian Sort, and will ftand 
until June before it begins to pipe, (or run 
to Seed) by which means you may continue 
this Plant for Ufe almoft two Months longer 
than is ordinarily done, and, with lome Care, 
it may be continued good through the whole 
Year. 

The beft Method to fave this Seed, is to 
make choice of fome long good Roots of Celery 
that have not been too much blanch’d, and 
plant them out at about a Foot afunder in a 
moift - Soil, early in the Spring ; and when 
they run up to Seed, keep them fupported with 
Stakes, to prevent their being broke down with 
the Wind : And in July, when this Seed begins 
to be form’d, if the Seafon Ihould prove very 
dry, it will be proper to give it a little Water, 
which will greatly help its producing good 
Seeds, In Augufl chefe Seeds will be ripe ; at 
which time it fhould be cut up, in a dry 
Time, and fpread upon Cloths in the Sun to 
dry *, then beat out the Seeds, and preierve it 
dry in Bags for Ufe. 

* 

CELLS of Plants, [of Cell#, Lat.] are 
thofc Partitions or hollow Places in the Hulks 
or Pods of Plants in which the Seed is con¬ 
tain’d. 

CELTIS ; the Lote, or Nettle-tree. 

The Characters are ; 

The Leaves are fomewhat like thofe of the 
Nettle: The Flowers confifi of jive Leaves, 
which are expanded in Form of a Rofe, containing 
many fhorl Stamina {or Threads) in the Bofom: 
The Fruit grows ftngk in the Bofom of its Leaves t 
which is a roundijh Berry. 

The Species are •, 

1. Celtis ; fruCtu obfeuri purpurafeente. 
Tourn. The dark- purplilh-frui ted Lote or 
Nettle-Tree. 

2. Celtjs ; fruElu nigricanti. Tourn . The 
Nettle-Tree with black Fruit. 

3. Celtis ; fruSlu luteo ampliort. The 
Nettle-Tree with large yellow Fruit. 

Thefirft of thefe T rees wasoriginally brought 
from Virginia , but is found to thrive very well 
in our Climate ; there being feveral large Trees 
of this Kind in the Gardens of curious Planters, 
but particularly one in the Garden which for¬ 
merly belong'd to John Tradefcant at Souib- 


Lambetb near Vaux-Udll in Surry , and another 
in the Pbyfick-Garden at Cbelfea, both which 
are large Trees, and the latter produces ripe 
Fruit annually, from whence feveral young 
Trees have been rais’d. The fecond Sort, tho* 
a Native of Europe, yet is lefs common in 
England than the former, and only to be feen 
in fome curious Collections of Trees, particu¬ 
larly in the Gardens of the late Dr. Uvedale 
at Enfield , where there is one large Tree re¬ 
maining. 

The third Sort is probably a Native of 
America alfo ; this Tree hath been many Years 
growing in Devonjhire, where arc feveral large 
ones, which have produced ripe Seeds, from 
whence the Gardens near London were fupply’d 
with young Plants. 

Thefe are all of them very hardy, enduring 
the fevereft of our Winters in England very 
well, and grow to be large Trees; they may 
be propagated either from Layers, or by 
Seeds : The Layers are commonly two Years 
before they take Root fufficient for tranfphint¬ 
ing; and if they are not frequently water'd, 
will rarely take Root. The beft Time for 
tranfplanting thefe Trees is in March, juft be¬ 
fore they begin to put out, obferving to mulch 
their Roots, and water them well until they 
have taken Root. This Tree feems to thrive 
beft upon a moift Soil, tho’ it will grow tole¬ 
rably well upon almoft any Soil, when it is 
well fix’d therein. 

The Seeds of this Tree ihould be fown in the 
Spring of the Year, foon after they are ripe, 
which is commonly in January, and the Ground 
kept clear from Weeds, but not Hir’d; for 
the Seeds feldom appear before the fecond 
Spring : Therefore the beft Method is, to fow 
them in Boxes, and manage them as was di¬ 
rected for the Berry-bearing Cedar ; to which I 
refer the Reader, to avoid Repetition. 

Thefe Trees are very ufeful in forming 
Clumps, or for planting of Amphitheatres of 
various Kinds of deciduous Trees; for the 
Heads of thefe naturally grow very thick and 
regular, and their Leaf is of a deep pleafant 
Green Colour, making a very good Diverfity 
amongft other Kinds; And altho’ it is none of 
the earlieft Trees in putting out in the Spring 
of the Year, yet it recompenfeth for this Defeft, 
by its long Continuance in the Autumn, re¬ 
taining its Leaves in perfeft Vigour, when 
few other deciduous Trees have any Leaves 
left upon them. 

The Fruit of this Tree is not fo tempting 
with Us, as is ftory’d it was to the Companions 
of Ulyffes: But the Wood is reckon’d to be of 
a very durable Nature, and is commonly us’d 
to make Pipes, and other Wind-Inftruments, 
and its Root is very proper to make Hafts for 
Knives, and other Tools; and it is reported, 
that they were held in great Efteem by the 
Romans, for their incomparable Beauty and 
Ufe. 

CENTAURIUM MAJUS. [This Plant 
takes its Name of the Centaur Chiron , who is 
faid to have been heal’d of the Wound in his 
Foot thereby. It is alfo call’d Rbaponthum ; 
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becaufe it is by many thought to be the 
Purging Rbaponticum .] The greater Cen¬ 
taury. 

The Characters are 

It is one of the Plant® Capitat®, (or, of tbofe 
Plants wbofe Flowers are collided into a Ilcad, 
as the Thiille, (Ac.) and bath a perennial Root: 
Their Leaves are without Spines, and are Jaw'd 
on their Edges: The Cup of the Flower is fquamofe , 
but hath no Spines: The Florets are large and 
fpecious. 

The Species are; 

1. Centaurium ; majus, folio belenii mcano. 
Tcurn. Greater Centaury, with hoary Leaves 
like thofe of Elecampane. 

2. Centaurium ; folio cinarif. Cornut. 
Greater Centaury , with Artichoke Leaves. 

3. Centaurium ; majus, Alpinum , luteum. 
C. B . Greater yellow Centaury of the Alps. 

4.. Centaurium ; tnajus , folio in lacinias 
p lures divifo. C, B. Greater Centaury with cut 
Leaves. 

5. Centaurium ; majus, alterum , lacini- 
atum, ptirpurafeentefore. II. R. Par. Another 
cut-leav’d Centaury with purplifh Flowers. 

6. Centaurium ; tnajus, orient ale, ereCium, 
glajli folio, fore luteo. T. Cor. Greater Ealtern 
Centaury with Leaves like Woad, and yellow 
Flowers. 

7. Centaurium; tnajus, Africanum, acau- 
lon, cinares folio. JeJfieu. Greater African Cen¬ 
taury without Stalks, and Leaves like the Ar¬ 
tichoke. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant 
Cultivated in fome of the Butanick Gardens 
Abroad ; but thefe here mention'd are what 
we have at prefent in the Englijh Gardens. 

They are all of them propagated either by 
lowing their Seeds, or parting their Roots: 
The latter of which is moll commonly practis’d 
in England, (their Seeds feldom ripening in 
our Country), The belt Seafon for this Work 
is either in October or February. 

When you have a mind to increafe any of 
thefe Plants, you ihould open the Ground 
about their Roots, and clear them of the 
Earth: Then, where you find any of the 
Side-Heads, which will part with Roots to 
them, you Ihould carefully force them off; 
which when you have done, you mull lay the 
Earth up again to the old Plant, fettling it 
clofe with your Hands; and if the Ground is 
dry, give it a little Water: And having pre¬ 
par’d a proper Place for the young Plants, 
which Ihould be in a dry fandy Soil, and a 
warm Situation, you may either plant them in 
Beds*, at about a Foot fquare, or at Dillances 
in the Borders of large Gardens, by wav of 
Ornament; which altho’ the Flowers have no 
very great Beauty, yet the regular Growth of 
the Plants, together with their long Continu¬ 
ance in Flower, render them worthy of a Place 
in all large Gardens. 

The Seafon for fowing the Seeds of any of 
thefe Species, is in March , in an open Bed of 
common light Earth; and in May, when the 
Plants are come up, they may be tranfplanted 
into Nurfcry-bcds until Michaelmas ; by which 
Time they will have gotten Strength enough 


to tranfplant into any other Parts of the Gar¬ 
den where you defign them to remain; 

The third, futth, and feventh Sorts are the . 
moll valuable for a Pleafure-Garden, as being 
lefs fubjeft to grow rude and ungovernable ; 
and their Flowers are of a long Duration. 
The third Sort is the larged of the three, and 
Ihould be planted in the Middle of large Bor¬ 
ders, where they will look very handfome. 

The fourth Sort is ufed in Medicine, and 
therefore deferves to be cultivated in Phyfick- 
Gardens: Nor is it unpleafant in any Garden. 
The fird and fecond Sorts may be admitted 
for a Variety in large Gardens, to fill empty 
Borders, where the Difference of their Leaves 
and Flowers will appear very well amongft 
Plants of larger Grow h, Thefe Plants begin 
to produce their Flowers in June, and continue 
mod part of Juh, but very rarely produce 
ripe Seeds in this Country. 

CENTAURIUM MrNUS. [This is call’d 
Fel Terr«, becaufe of its great Biuernefs.] 
Letter Centaury. 

The Char alters are ; 

The Leaves grow by Pairs, oppofite to eech 
other: The Flower confifis of one Leaf, is Funnel- 
Jhap'd, and divided into five acute Segments ; thefe 
grow on the Tops of lbs Stalks in Clufters: 7 he 
Seed-vejfd is of a cylindrical Faring and is divided 
into two Cells, in whhh are contain’d many fmall 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Centaurium minus. C; B. Common 
Letter Centaury. 

2. Centaurium; minus, flare albo. H. Eyft. 
Letter Centaury with white Flowers. 

3. Centaurium; luteum , perfvliatum. C.B. 
Lefftr yellow Centaury, with Leaves furround- 
ing the Stalks. 

Thefe three Plants grow wild in England: 
The fil'd is commonly found growing upon 
dry arable Land, chiefly amongfl Corn. The 
fecond is a Variety of the firlt, from which it 
only differs .in the Colour of the Flower: This 
is fometimes found with the fird. The chird 
Sort grows commonly upon chalky Hills in 
divers Parts of England: But neither of thefe 
Kinds care to grow in a Garden. The only 
Method that can be taken to cultivate thefe, 
is to fow the Seeds adoon as they are ripe, in 
an open wtll-expos’d Place, and in a poor dry 
Soil, with which thefe Plants agree: Nor 
Ihould the young Plants be remov’d, if they 
come up, but differ'd to remain in ihe fame 
Places for good. The fird Sort is us’d in 
Medicine, and is gather’d in the Fields, and 
brought to Market for that Purpofe. 

CENTINODIUM, is Knot-grafs, 

CEP A ; the Onion. 

The Char alters are ; 

It hath an orbicular , coaled, lulbofe Root: 
The Leaves are hollow or pipy: The Stalk is 
atfo hollow, and Jwelli out in the Middle: The 
Flowers , which ccnfifi of fix Leaves, are col¬ 
lected into a fpherical Head, or Corytnbus: The 
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Style of the Flower becomes a roundijh Fruit, 
which is divided into three Cells, containing roundijh 
Seeds . 

The Species are j 

i* Cepa } oblonga. C. B. The Strasburgb 
Onion ; vulgo. 

2. Cepa \ vulgaris , fioribus G? tunicis fur - 
furajcentibus. C. B, The Red Spanijh Onion ; 
vulgo. 

3. Cepa ; vulgaris , fioribus £5? tunicis candtdis. 
C. B. The white Spanijh Onion ; vulgo. 

4. Cepa ; Afcaknica ; Matthioli. Boerb. Ind. 
The Scallion or Elcallion. 

5. Cepa ; JeSHlis, juncifolia, ferennis. M. H. 
Cives, 

6 . Cepa feci His, major , ferennis. Weljh 
Onion; vulgo. 

7. Cepa ; fijeilis Matthioli. Lugd. Ciboule. 

There are fcveral other Sorts of Onions of 

Idler Note, which arc preferv’d in the Gardens 
of curious Botanifts, fome of which grow wild 
in England: But thefc above-mention’d are 
the Sorts which are chiefly cultivated for the 
Kitchen Ufe. The three Sorts firft mention’d 
are propagated for Winter Ufe, their Roots 
being preserved dry during that Seafon. Of 
thefe I (hall firft treat. 

Thefe three Sorts of Onions are propagated 
by Seeds, which Ihould be fown at the Latter- 
end of February , or the Beginning of March, 
in good rich Tandy Ground (but not too thick} 
the common Quantity of Seed allow’d to fow 
. an Acre of Ground being eight Pounds) in 
about a Month or fix Weeks after fowing, the 
Onions will be up forward enough to hoe ; at 
whichTime fchufingdry Weather) you ihould 
with a fmall hoe about two Inches and an half 
broad, cut up lightly all the Weeds from 
amongft the Onions ; as alfo cutting out the 
Onions where they grow too clofe in Bunches, 
leaving them at this firlt hoeing two Inches 
apart: This, if well perform’d, and in a dry 
Seafon, will preferve tne Spot clear of Weeds, 
at lead a Month, at which Time 1 you mull 
hoe them over a lecond time, cutting up all 
the Weeds, as before, and alfo cutting out the 
Onions to a larger Diftance, leaving mem this 
time three Inches afunder. This alfo, if well 
perform’d, will preferve the Ground clean a 
Month longer, when you muft hoe them over 
the third and lad time. 

You muft now carefully cut up all Weeds, 
and Tingle out the Onions to nearfour Inches 
fquare; by which means they wilt grow much 
larger than if left too clofe. This Time of 
Hoeing, if the Weather proves dry, and it 
was well perform’d, will keep the Ground dean 
until the Onions are fit to pull up: But if the 
Weather Ihould prove moift, and any of the 
Weeds Ihould take Root again, you Ihould, 
about a Fortnight or three Weeks after, go 
over the Spot, and draw out all the large 
Weeds with your Hands j for the Onions have- 
ing now begun to bulb, they (hould not be 
difturb’d with a Hoe. 

Toward the Middle or Latter-end of July 
your Onions will have arriv’d to their full 
Growth, which may be known, by their Blades 
falling to the Ground and Shrinking; you 


(hould therefore, before their Necks or Blades 
are wither’d off, draw them out of the Ground, 
cropping off the extreme Part of the Blade, 
and lay them abroad upon a dry Spot of 
Ground to dry, obferving to turn them over 
every other Day, at leaft, to prevent their 
ftriking frefli Root into the Ground ; which 
they will fuddenly do, efpecially in moift 
Weather. 

In about a Fortnight’s Time your Onions 
will be dry enough to houfe, which muft be 
perform’d in perfect dry Weather: In doing 
of this, you muft carefully rub off all the 
Earth, and be fure to mix no faulty ones 
amongft them, which will in a (hort time 
decay, and fpoil all thofe that lie near them; 
nor Ihould you lay them too thick in the 
Houfe, which would occafion their fweating, 
and thereby rot them: Thefe Ihould not be 
put in a lower Room, or Ground-floor, but 
in a Loft or Garret; and the clofer they are 
kept from the Air the better they will keep: 
You Ihould at leaft once a Month look over 
them to fee if any of them are decay’d; which 
if you find, muft be immediately taken away, 
otherwife they will infedt all that lie near 
them. 

The beft Onions for keeping are the Siras- 
burgh kind, which is an oval-fhap’d Bulb; but 
this feldom grows fo large as the Spanijh , which 
is flatter: The white Sort is efteem’d the fweet- 
eft, but thefe Varieties are not lading, for if 
you fave Seeds of white Onions only, you will 
have a Mixture of the red ones amongft them ; 
nor will the Strajlurgh Onion keep long to its 
Kind, but will by degrees grow flatter, as do 
the large Portugal Onions, when planted in our 
Climate, which, in a Year or two, will be fo 
far degenerated as not to be known they were 
from chat Race. 

But, in order to preferve Seeds, you muft in 
the Spring make Choice of fome of the firmeft, 
largelt, and oval-lhap'd Onions, (in Quantity 
proportionable to the Seed you intend to fave) 
and having prepar’d a Piece of good Grodnd, 
(which ihould be well dug, and laid out in Beds 
about three Feet wide) in the Beginning of 
March you muft plant your Onions, in the 
following manner: Having (train’d a Line 
about four Inches within the Side of the Bed,y ou 
muft with a Spade, throw out an Opening about 
fix Inches deep the Length of the Bed, into 
which you (hould place the Onions , with their 
Roots downward, at about fix Inches Diftance 
from each other; then with a Rake draw die 
Earth into the Opening again to cover the 
Bulbs j then proceed to remove the ’Line 
again about ten Inches or a Foot farther back, 
where you muft make an Opening as before, 
and fo again, till the Whole is finiih’d, fo that 
you will nave four Rows in each Bed, between 
which you muft allow a Space of two Feet for 
an Alley to go amongft them to clear them 
from Weeds, £sV. In a Month’s Time thefe 
Bulbs will appear above-ground, many of which 
will produce three or four Stalks each, you 
muft therefore keep them diligently clear’d 
from Weeds, and about the Beginning of June, 
when the Heads of the Seed begin to appear 
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upon the Tops of the Stalks, you muft pro¬ 
vide a Parcel of Stakes about tour Feet long, 
which (hould be drove into the Ground, in 
the Rows of Oniom* at about fix Feet apart, 
to which you fhould fatten fome Packthread, 
or fmall Cord, which (hould be run on each 
Side the Stems of the Onions a little below 
their Heads, to fupport them from breaking 
down with the Wind and Rain. 

About the Beginning of Augufl the Onion - 
Seed will be ripe, which may be known by its 
changing brown, and the Cells in which the 
Seeds ate contain’d opening, fo that if it be 
not cut in a fhort time the Seeds will fall to 
the Ground : When you cut oft' the Heads, 
they flionld be fpread abroad upon coarfe 
Cloaths in the Sun, obferving to take it in 
under Shelter in the Night, as alfo in wet 
Weather *, and when the Heads are quite dry, 
you muft beat out the Seeds, which are very 
eafily difeharg'd from their Cells; then have- 
ing Jear’d it from all the Husk, &c. after 
having expos’d it one Day to the Sun to dry, 
you muft put it up in Bags to preferve it for 
Ufe. 

The Scallion or Efcahn , is a Sort of Onion 
which never forms any Bulbs at the Roots, 
and is chiefly ufed in the Spring for green 
Onions* before the other Sorts fown in "July 
are big enough ; but this Sort of Onion* how 
much foeicr in ufe formerly, is now fo fcarcc 
as to be known to few People, and is rarely 
to be met with except in curious Boranick 
Gardens : The Gardeners near London fubfti- 
tute another Sort for this, which are thofe 
OttionJ which decay and fprout in the Houfe: 
Thefe they plant in a Bed early in the Spring, 
which in a ftiort time will grow to be large 
enough for Ufe: When they draw them up, 
and after pulling off all the old outer Coat of 
the Root, they tie them up in Bunches, and 
fell them in the Market for Scallions: 

This Sort is eafily propagated by Darting 
the Roots, either in Spring Of Autumn , but the 
latter Scafon is preferable, becaufe of their 
being render’d more fit for Ufe in the Spring: 
Thefe Roots fhould be planted three or four 
together in a Hole, at about fix Inches Di¬ 
li ance every Way, in Beds or Borders three 
Feet wide, which in alhort time will multiply 
exceedingly, and will grow upon almoft any 
Soil and in any Situation; and their being fo 
hardy as to refill the fevered of our Winters, 
and being green and fit for Ufe fo early in the 
Spring* renders them worthy of a Place in all 
good Kitchen-Gardens. 

The Cives are a very fmall Sort of Onion* 
which never produces any Bulbs, nor feldom 
grows above fix Inches high in the Blade, 
which is very fmall and flender, and grows in 
Bunches like the former : This was formerly 
in great Requcft for Sadads in the Spring, as 
being fome what milder than thoic Onions 
which had flood through the Winter : Thefe 
are propogated by parting their Roots like 
the former, and are alfo very hardy, and will 
be fit tor U’’e early in the Spring. 

The WcLbOniom are only propagated for 
Spring Utc alfo; Thefe never make any Bulb, 


and are therefore only fit to be us’d green fo** 
Sadads, &c. They are fown about ilu. find of 
July* in Beds of about three Fat and a half 
wide, leaving Alleys of two Feet broad to go 
between the Beds to clean them, and in a 
Fortnight's Time they will appear above¬ 
ground, and muft be carefully clear'd from 
Weeds j towards the Midd’e of itchier, theic 
Blades will die away, fo that the whole Spot 
will feem to be naked, which hath led many 
People to dig up the Ground again, fuppofing 
the Crop totally loft; whereas if they are let 
Hand undifturb’d they will come up again tery 
ftrong in January, and from that time grow 
very vigoioufly, refitting all Weathers, ai <1 
by March will be fit to draw lor yot:rg Ob/cb', 
and are, in the Markets, more vafiiii than 
any other Sort at that Seaior, lor they are ex¬ 
tremely green and fire, tl.o' they are much 
ftronger than the common Onion, in Tatte, 
approaching nearer to Gar lick, wh'ch hath 
occafion’d their being kfs efleem’d for the 
Table ; But as no WinrerJ however fo hard, 
will hurt them, fo it is proper to have a few 
of them to fupply the Table, in cafe the com¬ 
mon Sort fhould be deflroy’d by Frofts. 

The Roots of thefe Onions, if planted out 
at fix or eight Inches Pittance in March, will 
produce ripe Seeds in Autumn, but 'twill be 
in fmall Quantities the firft Year; therefore 
the fame n.oors fhould remain unremov’d, 
which the fccond and third Year will produce 
many Stems, and afiofd a good Supply of 
Seeds; Thefe Roots will abide many Years 
good, but fhould be tranfplantcd and parted 
every fecond or third Y'ear, which will caufe 
them to produce ilrong Seeds. 

CERASUS; [fo call’d of Com/ms, a City of 
Penttti, which Lucudm having deftroy’d, he 
carry’d the Cherry-Tree from thence to Rome* 
and call’d it Ceraftu , after the Name of the 
City.] The Cherry-Tree. 

The Char afters are; 

It hath large jhin'tng Leaves ; the Fruit grows 
on long Pedicles (or Footflafks) and is roundifi 
or heart-jbap’d* the Stone is Jhort* tumid, and 
roundijh. 

The Species are •* ' 

I. CeRaSUS ; fattva* frutiu rotunda* rulro tX 
act do, Tourn. The common Red, or Garden 
Cherry. 

а, Cerasus; fativa, frttEIu majori. Tourn. 
Large Spanifh Cherry. 

j. Cerasus ; majvr, fruCiu magno, cord at o* 
rulro. The Red Heart Cherry. 

4. Cerasus ; major, fiuftu magno , cordato , 
alho. The White Heart Cherry. 

y, CiRASUS, major* frutiu m.igno* cordatO* 
fanguineo. The Breeding Heart Cherry. 

б, Cerasus ; major , frutiu cordate* nigra. 
The Black Heart Cherry. 

7. Cerasus ; Maialts, fuEtu duro, fuLdulct. 
Tourn. The Mary Cherry. 

8 Cerasus; major* at fi’viftris* Gufiu r ub— 
du'cis, nigro colore inficiente. C. B. Ttu B .ulc 
Cnerrv, or Mazzard, 

9. Cerasus ; fuEht magno, rubra turluuatt 
Tourn. The Archduke»Cherry. 

Mm j 0. Cera- 
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10. Cerasus j Siculd, fmCht Cnflanei colaris. advance much in height, fo that it will be 
Taunt. The Yellow Spanifh Cherry j vulgo. iropofllbie to make a good Tree from fuch as 

11. Cfrasus ; utto pedituh, plttra ftrens. are grafted low. 

jf. B. The Flanders Clufter-Cherry. The ufual Way with the Nurfery Garden- 

12. Cirasus ; frutlu iacarnato. The Carna- ers, is to bud their Stocks in Summer: And 

tion-Cherry. fuch of them as mifearry, they graft the fuc- 

13. Cirasl's , fativrt) frutlu orbiculato, tti- ceeding Spring, (The manner of thefe Ope- 

gtrrtwo, migrate. Tvitrit. The Large Black rations will be described under their proper 
Cherry. Heads). Thofe Trees where the Buds have 

14. Cerasvs ; metmofa , fyhefiris , frutlu taken, muft be headed off in the Beginning of 

non cdttli. C. B. The Bird-Cherry. March, about fix Inches above the Bud : 

ij. Cerasc’S; raamofti, fylvcjln's , frutlu And when the Bud hath (hoc in Summer, if 
non eiiuh rubro. Ii. R. Bar. The Red Bird, you fear its being blown out by the Winds, 
or Cornifli Cherry. you may faften it up with fome Bafs, or fncli 

16. CtRASus; horttnjis finrt rofeo. C. B. The foft-tying, to that Part of the Stock which 

Larged Double-flower’d Cherry. was left above the Bud- The Autumn fol- 

17. Cirasus,* hartenfis plena fore. C. B. The lowing thefe Trees will be fit to remove. But 

Donble-flower’d Cherry. if your Ground is nor ready to receive them, 

18. Cerasus; fylvejlris, frutlu rubra, j f. B. they may remain two Years before they are 

Common Wild Cherry. tranfplanted: In the doing of which, you 

ip. Ci kasvs j fy/ve/lrrs, fcptentrionalis An- muft obferve, not to head them, as is by 
ghca, frutlu rubro, parvo ferotino, Rati. Hift. many practis’d ; for this, very often, is im- 
The Wild Northern English Cherry, with late mediate Death to them : but if they furvive 
ripe Fruit. it, they feldom recover this Amputation in 

20. Cirasus; fyhefiris , mnam , ntahahb five or fix Years. 

put at a. J. B. The Rock, or Perfum’d Cherry. If thefe Trees are intended for a Wall, I 

21. Clkasus; hortenjis, folds el.giinter vane- would advife the planting Dwarfs between the 
gmif. The Cherry-Tree with ftrip’d Leaves. Standards; fo that while the Dwarfs are fil- 

There are many orher Sorts of Cherries cul- ling the Bottom of the Walls, the Standards 
tivared in curious Fruit-Gardens; as, the will cover the Fops, and will produce a great 
Amber Cherry, Litkcward, Coroue, Guj coigns, deal of Fruit : Eut thefe, as the Dwarfs anfc 
Morct’o, &c, to fill the Walls, muft be cut away, to make 

All the Sorts of Cherries which are ufually room for them : And when the Dwarf-rrccs 
cultivated in Fruit-Gardens, are propagated do cover rhe Walls, the Standards fhould be 
by Budding or Grafting the fcvcral Kinds, intirely taken away. But I would advife, 
into Stocks of the Black, or Wild Red Cherries, Never to plant Standard-Chcnies over Other 
which arc ftrong Shooters, and of a longer Fruits; for there is no other Sort of Fruit that 
Duration than any of the Garden Kinds, will profper well under the Drip of Cherries. 
The Stones of thefe two Kinds are Town in When thefe Trees are taken up from the 
Beds of light Sandy Earth in Autumn, (or Nurfery, their Roots muft be lhormed, and 
arc preftrv’d in Sand ’till Spring, and then ail the bruifed Parts cut oft, as alfo all the 
fow’d): When thefe Stocks arife, they muft fmall Fibres, which would dry, grow mouldy, 
be carefully weeded ; and if in dry Weather and be a great Prejudice to the new Fibres in 
you refrefti them with Water, it will greatly their coming forth i you muft alfo cut off the 
promote their Growth. Thefe young Stocks dead Part of the Stock which was left above 
fhouiu remain in thefe Nurfery Beds ’till the the Bud, elofe down to the back-part of it, 
fecond Autumn after fowing, at which Time that the Stock maybe cover'd. If thefe Trees 
you fhould prepare an open Spot of good are defign’d for a Wall, obferve to place the 
frefb Earth, which fhould be well work’d ; Bud dircftly from the Wall, that the back- 
But if the Soil is frefh you’ll need no Dung, part of the Stock that was cut may be hid 
In this Ground in Oclober you fhould plant from Sight- The Soil that Cherries thrive bed 
out the young Stocks at three Feet Diftance, in, is a frefh Hazel Loam : But if the Soil is 
Row from Row, and about ten Inches afun- a dry Gravel, they will not live many Years, 
der in the Rows-, being careful, in taking and will be perpetually blighted In the Spring, 
them tip from their Seed-beds, to loofen The Sorts commonly planted againft Walls, 
their Roots well with a Spade, to prevent are the Early May, and May-Duke, which 
their breaking ; as alfo to prune their Roots: fhould have a South-Wall. The Hearts and 

And if they are inclinable to root down- common Duke will do upon a Weft-Wall ; and 

wards, you fhould fhorren the Tap-root, ro the Mart So on a North-Wall, which laft is 
caufc it to put out lateral Roots: But do not chidly planted for preferving. The Hearts 
prune their Tops*, for this is what by no are ail of them ill Bearers ; for which Reafon 
means they will endure. they are feldom planted againft Walls: But I 

The fecond Year after planting out, if they am apt to believe, if they were grafted upon 
take to growing well, they will be fit to bud, the Bird-Cherry, and manag’d properly, that 
if they are intended for Dwarfs : But if they Deleft might be remedy’d 5 for this Stock 

are for Standards, they will not be tall enough (as I am inform’d ) will render Cherries 

until the fourth Year; for they fhould be very fruitful; and having the fame Effect 
budded or grafted near fix Feet from the on Cherries t as the Paradife Stock hath on 
Ground j for etherwifo the Graft will nor Apples, they may be kept in lefs Com pa fs, 

which 
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which is an Experiment well worth the 
Trial. 

Your*Tree$, if planted againft a Wall, 
fhould be placed fourteen Feet a funder, with 
a Standard-Tree between each Dwarf: This 
will be found a rcafonableDiftance, when we 
confider that Cherry—“Trees will not extend 
themfclves fo far as Apricocks, and many other 
Sorts of Fruit. 

In pruning thefe Sorts of Fruits, you fhould 
never fhorten their Shoots j for the moft part 
of them produce their Fruit-buds at their ex¬ 
treme Parr, which, when fhorrned, arc cut off: 
Their Branches fhould be therefore train’d in 
at full length horizontally, obferving in May 
where there is a Vacancy in the Wall, to flop 
fome ftrong adjoyning Brandies, which will 
occafion its putting out two or more Shoots j 
by which Means, at that Seafon of the Year, 
you may always get a Supply of Wood for 
covering the Wall: And at the fame time 
fhould all fore-right Shoots be difpfac’d by the 
Hand ; for if they are fuffer’d to grow ’rill 
Winter, they will not only deprive the Bear¬ 
ing-Branches of their proper Supply of Nou- 
riftimentj but, when they are cut our, it occa- 
fions the Tree to Gum in that Part; (for Cher¬ 
ries bear the Knife the worft of any Sorts of 
Fruit-Trees): but be careful not to rub off 
the Fides or Spurs, which are produc’d upon 
the two and three Years old Wood; for it is 
upon thefe that the greateft part of the Fruit 
are produc’d; which Ftdes will continue fruit¬ 
ful for feveral Years, And it is for want of. 
duly obferving this Caution, that Cherry-Trees 
are often feen fo unfruitful, efpecially the 
Murello, which, the more it is cut, the weaker 
it fhoots; and at lift, by frequent Pruning, I 
have known a whole Wall of them deftroy’d ; 
which, if they had been fuffer’d to grow with¬ 
out any pruning, might probably have liv’d 
many Years, and produc’d large Quantities of 
Fruit. 

Cherry-Trees are aifo planted for Orchards 
in many Parts of E, igland, particularly in Kent , 
where there arc Sarge Plantations of thefe- 
Trees: The ufual Dtftance allow’d for their 
ftanding, is forty Feet fquare, at whicc Space 
they arelcfs fubje£t to Blight, than when they 
arc clofer planted \ and the Ground may be 
till'd between them almoftas well as if it were 
inrirely clear, cfpccially while the Trees are 
young ; and the often ftirring the Ground, 
provided you do not difturb their Roots, will 
greatly help the Trees: but when they are 
grown fo big as to ovcrlhadow the Ground, 
the Drip of their Leaves will fuffer very few 
Things to thrive under them. Thefe Stan¬ 
dard Trees fhould be planted in a Situation 
defended as much as poffible from the ftrong 
Wcfterly Winds, which is very apt to break 
their tender Branches; this occafions their 
Guming and is very prejudicial to them. 

The Sorts bcftapprovjd for an Orchard, are 
the Common Red or Kentijh Cherry , the Duke, 
and Lukeward, all which are plentiful Bearers. 
But Orchards of thefe Trees are now fcarcely 
worth planting, except where Land is very 
ch*ap; for the Uncertainty of their Bearing, ; 


with the Trouble in Gathering the Fruit, to¬ 
gether with the final! Price it commonly yklds, 
hare occafion’d the deflroying many Orchards 
of this Fruit in Kent, within a few Years palt 

This Fruit was brought out of Pontus , at 
the Time of the Mitbridatick Viflory, by Lu- 
cullni, in the Y'car of the City 680, and were 
brought into Britain about 120 Y ears after¬ 
wards, which was An. Dom . 55, and were 
foon after fpread through moft Parts of 
Europe1 it being generally efteem’d lor its 
Earlinefs, as being one of thefirftof the Tree- 
Fruit that appears to welcome in the ap¬ 
proaching Fruit-feafon. 

1 his Sort of Fruit hath been by many 
People grafted upon the Pa-met, to which it 
is a Congener: But what EfTed it hath either 
in the Growth^of the Tree, or its Fruit, I 
have not been yet able to underftand ; tho’ 
this Pra&ice is as old as Pliny, who fays it 
gives the Fruit a very plea fa nt Eitrcrncfs. 

The two Sorts ol Bird Cherries are very fine 
Flowering Trees, and are commonly propa¬ 
gated in the Kurferics, to intermix with 
Lilac's, Laburnum's, and other Flowering 
Trees of larger Growth, where, by their 
Variety, they greatly diverfify the Profpcft. 
Thcle are alio, by fome, us’d for Stocks, to 
bud and graft the more generous Kinds of 
Cherries on ; by which means they are render’d 
more fruitful, and of Idler Growth: Thefe 
two Sorts arc propagated by laying down 
their tender Branches in Autumn, which ill one 
Year’s time wilt have taken Root, and may be 
remov’d into a Nurfery, for any of the above¬ 
mention ’d Purpofes. 

The two Sorts of Double-Powering Cherries 
are alfo propagated for the Beauty of their 
Flowers, which, of the very Double Kind, 
are extremely fine, the Flowers being as double 
and large as a Cinnamon-Rofe ; and thefe being 
produced in large Bunches on every Parr of 
the Tree, renders it one of the moft beutiful 
Trees of the Spring. The other Sort, which 
is iefs Double, will often pioduce fome Fruit 
which the very double Sort doth not; but 
this Dcfeft is fufficiently rccompenc’d, in the 
Ecauty of its Flowers. Thefe are propagated 
by Budding or Grafting them on the Black or 
Wild Cherry Stock, and are proper to intermix 
with the larger Sort of Flowering Trees. 

The Wild Northern Cherry is of no Ufe or 
Beauty, and is only preferred by the Curious, 
in CoIJe&ions of the different Sorts of Trees; 
as is alfo the Machalel or Perfum'd Cherry, 
which is a free Shooter, and perhaps may ferre * 
for Stocks to improve the other Kinds of Cha¬ 
rles, as growing well in almoft any Soil; but 
there is neither Ufe or Beauty in the Flowers 
Or Fruit of it. The Strip'd-Leav'd Cherry is 
proper in a Collc&ion of variegated Trees, as 
adding to the Variety. 

CERATIA; vidi Siliqua Edulis. 

CEREFOLIUM; t/d/e £hxrefo!ium. 

CEREUS. The Torch-Thiftlc. 

Thefe are all American Plants, where the Fruit 
ire eaten as Figs: 7 hey lie in the Way in 

great 
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great Plenry, and being Thorny, are injurious 
to thofe who pafs among them naked. The 
eleventh as to its outward Shew, feems to be 
no very rare or curious Plant, but it has a very 
fine Flower, which beginning to open it felf 
about the Evening, falls after Midnight: and 
hence it is call’d, i. e. [sunning the 

San. The tenth Sort bears Figs of a moft de¬ 
licate Tafte; it is call’d Cereus , becaufe it is, 
as it were, a kind of Taper or Torch, which 
the Servants carry on Nights before their 
Mailers. 

Not that it is call’d fo from its Rcfetnblance 
to a Torch, but becaufe when thefe Plants have 
been cur down, and dry’d upon the Ground, 
they dip them into Oil, and burn them as 
Torches, for which Purpofe they ferve very 
well. % 

The CharaBers arc; 

It hath no Leaves ; the Stems are thick and 
fuccuknt; are angular and furrow’d, each Angle 
being arm'd with [harp Spines, which are pro¬ 
duc'd in Ciuflers: The Flowers conjijl of many 
fat Leaves, which expand themfelves fomewhat 
like a Mary gold ■■ In the Center of the Flower is 
profiled a great Number of Stamina (or Threads) 
which appear very fpacioui : The Fruit, which is 
fiefy, [ft, and like to that of the Indian Fig, 
is produc'd from the Side of the Plant, without 
any Footfi.tlk, immediately under the Flower. 

The Species arc; 

l. Cere US ; ere Bus, altifftmus, Syrinctmen- 
fis. Par, Bat. The large upright Torch- 
Thiflle from Surinam. 

а. Cerfus; eredus, quadrangular, coflis 
alarum in far ajfurgentibus. Boerh. Ind. The 
four-corner’d upright Torch-Thiftle. 

;. Cereus ; ereBus, fruclu ruho, non fpi- 
nojo, lanugisofus, lanugine fiavefeente. Par, 
B it. The upright Torch-Thiftle, with yellow 
Down and red Fruit without Spines. 

4. Cereus j ereBus, crajfijfimus , maxime 
augttlofns, [pinis albis, pluribus, iongijfimis , 
lanugine fiav.i. Boerh . Ind. The largeft upright 
Torch-Thiftle, with large Angles and white 
Spines, having a yellow Down on the Top. 

5. Cereus; ereBus, gracilis, fptnofijfimus \ 
fpints fiavis, polygonus, lanugine r.lba paSefcente. 
Boerh. Ind . The lefler upright Torch-Thiftle 
with many Angles and yellow Spines, with a 
white Down on the Top. 

б . Cereus ; ereBus, gracilior, fpinofijjimus, 
fpints albis, polygonus. Boerh Ind. The Jefler 
upright Torch-Thiftle, with white Spines. 

7. Cereus ; ereBus ; gracilior, minimi an- 
gtthfus, , fpinis albis, quorum fafeifeuli remotiori 
dfitntia producuntur. The lefler upright 
Torch-Thiftle, with the leaft Angles and white 
Spines, which are produc’d at a wide Di- 
ftance. 

8. Cr.Rurs; maximus, fruBu fpinofo ruho, 
Par. Bat. The greateft Torch-Thiftle, with 
red prickly Fruit. 

9. Cereus ; fcandens, minor , trigonus, ar- 
ticulutus, fruclu juavifiimo. Par. Bat. The 
Icfll-r triangular ’creeping, joynted Torch- 
'Ihifllc, with the fweeteft Fruit, commonly 
call'd in Barbadoes, the True prickly Pear. 

10. Cereus; criflatus, ereBus, feint tri¬ 


angular thus, profunde canaliculatis. Pluk. pbyt. 
The crefted triangular Torch-Thiftle, with 
deep Furrows. • 

11. Cereus; fcandens , minor, polygonus, 
articulatus. Par. Bat. The Jefler creeping, 
joynted Torch-Thiftle, with many Angles. 

li. Cereus; minimis, articulatus, polygon 
nus, fpinofus . Boerh. Ind . The leaft prickly 
joynted Torch-Thiftle with many Angles. 

The firfl Sort is the hardieft, as alfo the moft 
common in England of any of thefe Sorts, and 
may be preferv’din a good Green-houfe with¬ 
out any artificial Hear, provided the Froft is 
kept intirely out, and the Plant kept very dry 
all the Winter, for Wet is the greateft Enemy 
to thefe Plants. 

The id, 3d, 4th, yth, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
Sorts are fomewhat tenderer, and will require 
a little artificial Warmth in very bad W'pather, 
therefore thefe fliould be plac’d in a 'Stove, 
which is kept up to the temperate Heat, mark’d 
on Mr. Fowler's Thermometers ; This mult alfo 
have very little Water in the Winter^kafon. 

The pth Sort is by the Inhabitants of Bar— 
badoes, train’d up againft their Houfes, for 
the Sake of its Fruit, which is about the Big- 
nefs of a Bergamot-Pear and of a moft deli¬ 
cious Flavour. This, with the 10th, nth and 
nth Sorts, are very tender, and require a 
very warm Stove to pre ferve them : Tiiefc 
Ihould be plac’d againft the Walls of the Stove, 
into which they will intfnuate their Roots, 
and extend themfelves to a great Length, and 
with a little Help, in faftning them to the Wall 
here and there, may be led up about the 
Ceiling of the Houfe, where they will appear 
very handfome. And the nth Sort, when 
arriv’d to a fufficient Strength, will produce 
many exceeding large,beautiful,fweet-lcented 
Flowers; but they arc (like all the Flowers of 
thefe Kinds) of a very fljort Duration, fcarcely 
continuing full blown twelve Hours; nor do 
the fame Flowers ever open again, when once 
clos’d: Thefe Flowers open in the Afternoon, 
and before the next Morning fhut up again. 

I don’t remember to have heard of any of 
the other Sorts (except the firft) which has 
produc’d Flowers in Europe ; tho’ it is to be 
hop’d, that when they are arriv’d to a fufficient 
Strength, they will flower as well as thofe two, 
but at prefent, the Plants of the other Sons 
are but young, having been in England but a 
few Years. The firft Sort feldom products 
its Flowrcs until arriv’d to a confiderable Age, 
unlcfs by fome Accident, which many times 
occafions their flowering fooner than they arc 
commonly inclin’d to. Of this Kind, there was 
a very large Plant in the Royal Carden at 
Paris , which was upward of thirty Feet high, 
and had produc’d Flowers for feverat Years; 
but by the Severity of the late Wirter (. 4 n».o 
1728.) wasdeftroy’d. There was alfo another 
in the Pbyfick Garden at Ley dm, which, in the 
Year 1727, when I was there, was above 
twenty Feet high, and had a great Number of 
Flowers upon it i but I don’t know of any in 
England that are above twelve or fourteen 
Feet high, tho’ there have been many flower’d 
within a few Years palt. 

■ Thefe 
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Thefc are all propagated by Cuttings, fo 
that if you intend to increale the Number of 
them, you muft cut of their Stems, at what 
Length you pleaf?: Thefe Ihould be laid by 
in a dry Place to heal, at Icalb a Week or ten 
Days before they are planted ; but if they 
lie a Fortnight or three Weeks it is much 
the better, and they will be in lefs Danger of 
mifcarrying. 

Thde Cuttings fhould be planted in fmall 
Pots, fill’d with light Tandy Earth, with a 
Mixture of Lime-rub bifh, laying Tome Stones 
in the Bottom of the Pots to drain off the 
Moifture; then place the Pots into a gentle 
Hot-bed of Tanner’s-bark, to facilitate their 
rooting, giving them once a Week a gentle 
Watering, 

The belt Seafon for this Work is in June or 
Jul y, that they may have time to root before 
Winter: Toward the Middle of Augufl you. 
muff begin to give them Air by degrees, to 
harden them againft Winter, but they Ihould 
not be wholly expos’d to the open Air or Sun : 
At the End of September they muff be remov’d 
into the Stove where they are to abide the 
Winter: during which Seafon, you muff be 
very careful not to let them have much Water, 
and always obferve to place the young Plants, 
for the firft Winter, in a little warmer Situa¬ 
tion than the older Plants, as being fomewhat 
tenderer. 

Thefe Plants Ihould always have a dry 
Situation in Winter ; for as they imbibe the 
greateft Part of their Nourilhment from the 
circumambient Air, fo if this be too replete 
with moift Particles, it will occafion their rot¬ 
ting. Thefe Plants Ihould none of them be 
expos’d abroad, not even in the Midft of 
Summer, for great Rains, which often happen, 
at that Seafon, arc very injurious to them: 
The firft eight Sorts Ihould be therefore plac’d 
fo as to enjoy a free Air in the Summer, but 
at the fame time fereen’d from Rains and great 
Dews; it will therefore be much the better 
Method to fee them in an open Glafs-ftove, 
where the Windows may be fet open in good 
Weather, and fhut in. cold or wet. The other 
four Softs muff not be expos’d too much to 
the open Air, even in the hotteft Seafon, 
efpecially if you defign to have them flower ; 
and in Winter they Ihould be kept very warm, 
and have no Water given them. 

When you have once cut off the Tops of 
any of thefe Plants, in order to increafe them, 
the Bottoms will put forth frefh Shoots from 
their Angles, which when grown to be eight or 
nine Inches long, m^y alfo be taken off to 
make frefh Plants, and by this means the old 
Plants will continually afford a Supply, fo that 
you never need cut off above one Plant of a 
Sort, which you Ihould preferve for a Breeder. 

Thefe Plants being fucculent, they will bear 
to be a longtime out of the Ground, therefore 
whoever hath a mind to get any of them from 
the fFef-Indies, need give no other Inftru&ions 
to their Friends, but to cut them off, and let 
them lie two or three Days to dry then put 
them up in a Box with dry Hay or Straw, to 
keep them from wounding each other with 


their Spines; and if they are two or three 
Months on their Paflage, they will keep very 
well, provided no Wet get to them. 

CERINTHE; of k»# , Gr. fVaxi 

becaufe the Bees in the Summer time, while 
they are making their Honey combs, do from 
this Plant, of which they are great Lovers, 
cx ra< 5 t a Juice wherewith they make their 
Wax.] Honey-wort, 

The Char afters are. 

It hath glaucous deep-green Leaves, which 
are for the in of part befet with Prickles: The 
Flowers are cylindrical , confftng of one Leaf, 
in Shape like thofe of Comfrey, and are pendu¬ 
lous ; each Flower is fucceedcd by l wo oblong 
naked Seeds . 

The Species are; 

1. Cerinthe; quorumdam t major, verfcolore 
fore, y . 3 . The larger Honey-wort, wi r .h 
party-colour’d Flowers. 

2. Cerinthe; quorum-lam , major , fp'nofo 
folio , fiavo fore. J. B. The larger Honey- 
wort, with prickty Leaves and yellow Flowers. 

3. Cerinthe ; quorum dam, major , fo r e, ex 
rubro-purpurafeente . J. B, The large Honey- 
wort, with redJifh purple Flowers. 

4. Cerinthe ; quorumdam , minor , favo, 
fore. J. B. The lefier Honey wort, with yellow 
Flowers. 

5. Cerinthe ; folio non maculato, viadi. C.B. 
Honey-wort, with deep-green Leaves, with¬ 
out Spots. 

6 . Cerinthe; fore verfcolore , ex albs If 
rubro. Boerh. Ind. Honey-wort, with red and 
white party-colour’d Flowers. 

7. Cerinthe; for: verfcolore ex albo 
purpurea. Boerh. Ind. Honey wort, with purple 
and white party-colour’d Flowers. 

The levcral Varieties of this Plant are pro¬ 
pagated by Seeds, which ftfould be Town loon 
after they are ripe, for if they are kept (ill 
Spring, the growing Quality of them is often 
loff; the Plants are hardy, and if the Seeds 
are fown in a warm Situation, they will endure 
the Winter’s Cold very well without covering: 
Thefe Autumnal Plants alfo are much furer to 
produce ripe Seeds than thofe which were fown 
in the Springs which are generally late in the 
Seafon before they flower, and confequently, 
if the Autumn fhould not prove very warm, 
their Seeds would not be perfected. 

Thefe Plants are pretty Varieties for large 
Borders in Gardens, where, if they are fuffer’d 
to drop their Seeds, the Plants will arife with¬ 
out any farther Care ; fo that when a Perfon is 
once furniih’d with the feveral Varieties, he 
need beat no more Trouble than to allow each 
of them a refpe&ive Place, where it may re¬ 
main, and fow its felf: And with this Culture 
there is a greater Certainty of preferving the 
Sorts than in any other Management; nor will 
they perhaps be intirely loft in this Way, it it 
Ihould happen, that the Seafon fhould prevent 
its maturating the Seed, (as it fometimes 
proves); for when great Quantities of (he 
Seeds have fcatter’d upon the Ground, fome 
of them will be buried fo deep, in ftirring 
the Eafth, as not to grow the firft Year; which 
N n upon 
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upon being turn’d up to the Air, die fucceed- 
ing Year, will come up as well as new Seeds. 

CETERACH; vide Afplenium, 

CHAIR OPHYLLUM ; » £ ‘®K>xor, ofy/n* 

to rejoice ; and pvv.tr, Gr. a Leaf, became the 
Leaves being drank, do exhilarate and cheer 
melancholy Perfons; it is alfo call’d Cerefolium , 
as though Ceres’s Leaves, becaufe this Plant 
ferves the Table, where, in old Time, the 
Goddefs Ceres did prefide. 

The Characters are \ 

It is an Umbeliferous Plant, whofe Leaves 
are divided into many Segments the Petals of 
the Flower are bifid , and beart-Jbap’d, and each 
Flower is fucceeded by two long Seeds , which are 
not furrow’d. 

The Species are ; 

1. Chjerophyllum i faiivum. C. B. Gar¬ 
den or manur’d Chervil. 

2. ChjCrophylujm i fyhejlre, ferenne, Ci¬ 
on ta folio, Fount. Wild Perennial Chervil, or 
Cow weed. 

The firft of thefe Species is cultivated in the 
Kitchen-Garden for Sallads, &c. The Seeds 
of this Plant fhould be Town in Autumn , foon 
after it is ripe, or very early in the Spring, 
otherwife it very often mifearries *, and as the 
Plant is annua], if it have a cool fhady Spot of 
Ground allotted for it, and be fufier’d to fow 
its felf, it will thrive better than when culti¬ 
vated by A rt. 

The fecond Sort grows wild upon moft dry 
Banks and Hedge-fides near London. 

CHAMJECERASSUS ; [of the 

Ground ; and 5^**1*, Gr. a Cherry-Free ; as 
if we fhould fay, a Dwarf-Cherry.] Upright 
Honey-fuckle; vnlgo. 

The Char abler s are ; 

It is a Shrub growing upright to the Height of 
eight or nine Feel ; whofe Flowers confiji of one 
Leaf ., which open towards the Fop like two Lips, 
fomewhat after the manner of the Honey-fuckle. 
Fhefe Flowers are fucceeded by Berries fomewhat 
like fmall Cherries ; two of which are , for the 
moft part , produc’d upon one Pedicle. 

The Species are; 

1. Cham/ecerassus ; dumetorum , fruftu gt- 
mino , rubro. C. B. The upright Red-berried, 
or Fly-honeyfuckie; vulgo. 

2. ChaMjEcerassus ; Alpina, frullu gernino, 
rubro , duobus punfiis notato. C, B. The grearer 
upright Red-berried Honeyfuckle. 

3. ChaMjEceraesus i mon tan a, frufiu ftngu- 
lari c.t ruleo. C. B. The upright Blue-berried 
Honeyfuckle. 

Thefe Shrubs are very proper Ornaments 
for Wildernefs Quarters, to intermix with 
others which are nearly of the fame Growth, 
where by the Diverfity of their Leaves, and 
their regular Growth, they appear very well. 

They are propagated by laying their tender 
Branches, which in one Year will have good 
Roots, and may be fafely tranfplanted either 
into Nurferies, or where they are intended to 
remain. The be ft Seafon for this Work is in 


the Spring, before they begin to fhoot: They 
may alfo be increas’d by planting Cuttings in 
the Spring , in an Eaft Border, where they 
may be defended from the great Heat of the 
Mid-day Sun, and carefully water’d in dry 
Weather: But thefe will fcarcety have Roots 
fit to bear tranfplanting in lefs than two Years; 
and the Blue-berried kind is pretty difficult to 
take Root from Cuttings ; therefore that fhould 
always be propagated by Layers, if poffiblc ; 
which in laying fhould be flic at the joint, as 
is done in laying Carnations , which will greatly 
facilitate their llriktng out Roots. 

There are fome other Species of this Shrub 
in the curious Botanick Gardens abroad, par¬ 
ticularly in that admirable Colleftion of Irees 
and Shrubs in the Garden of the learned 
Doctor Boerbaave , near Leyden in' Holland., 
where, amongft a great Variety of other un¬ 
common Trees (perhaps more than in any one 
Garden in Europe , and which have been all 
collefied together at the foie Expence of the 
worthy PofTefTor) which that curious Gentle¬ 
man was pleas’d to (hew me, I obferv’d two or 
three Sorts of this Tree which I had never be¬ 
fore feen. 

The firfl and fecond Sorts are of quicker 
Growth than the third, and will, in a few 
Years, rife to the Height of fix or feven Feet; 
whereas the third feldom rifes above four or 
five Feet high with us. 

CHAMzECISTUS; vide Helianthemum. 
CHAM/ECLEMA ; [of Xafial low , and 

to climb, i. e. Dwarf ’ climber ;] or rather 
Hedera Ferreflris , or Ground-Ivy. 

The Char alters are ; 

Fbe Shoots trail upon the Ground , and emit Roots 
from almojl every Joint , which faflen tbemfelves 
into the Earth: Fbe Leaves are roundijh , thick, 
rough , and are crenated on the Edges: Fbe 
Helmet of the Flower is roundijh , bifid and reflex’ d.: 
Fbe Beard {or lower Lip ) is trijid , or cut into 
three Segments ; the middle Segment is broad , and 
bifid ; and the Flowers are produc’d at the Joints 
of the Shoots. 

The Species are; 

1. Cham^eclema ; vulgare. Boerh. Ltd. Com¬ 
mon Ground-Ivy, or Gill-go-by-Ground. 

2. ChaMjEclema ; minus Boerh, Ind. Lefier 
Ground-Ivy. 

3. ChaMj$clema ; vulgare, foliis profundi 
ineifts. Common Ground-Ivy, with deep-cue 
Leaves. 

4. Chamjeclema ; minus, folds ex alba varie- 
gatis, The leffer Gronnd-Ivy, with variegated 
Leaves. 

The two firft Sorts grow wild in moft Parts 
of England, upon the Sides of Banks and Foot¬ 
ways, and are promifeuoufly gather’d by the 
Herb-women, and brought to the Market for 
medicinal Ufes. The third Sort is a Variety 
of the firft, which for three or four Years held 
its Difference in the Phyfuk-Garden. The 
fourth Sort is a Variety of the fecond, which 
conftantly continues, if it be not planted in too 
rich a Soil: This is a pretty Variety amongft 
other variegated Plants, and increafcs faft 
enough by its trailing Branches, 

CHAM/E- 
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CHAMJECTPARISUS j vide Santo! ina. 

CHAM®DAPHNE i vide Rufcus. 

CHAM-®DRYS i of v *u«u 

Dwarf, and Af uf an Oak, i. c. Dwarf-Oak 
Germander, 

‘The Characters are; 

It bath final', thick Leaves, which are laci- 
mated fomewbat like tbofe of the Oak : The Flowers 
(which are produced at the Usings of the Leaves) 
arelabiated: The Stamina or Threads fitpply the 
Place of the Creft, or Upper-Lip: The Beard 
or Lower-Lip of the Flower is divided into 
five Parts 5 'the middle Segment (which is fargefl) 
is hollow like a Spoon, and feme times divided 
into two Parts: The Cup of the Flower is 
fijluloUS, 

The Species are; 

1. ChemjEDRYs; major repens. C. B. The 
Greater Creeping Germander. 

2. Cham^drys ■, minor , repens, C. B, The 
fmaller Creeping Germander, 

3. Cham,*drys j laciniatis fioliis. Lob. Ger¬ 
mander with Cut Leaves. 

4. Cham^edrys ; Hifpanica , tenuifolia , mul¬ 
tiflora. H. R. Par. Narrow-leav’d Spanilh Ger¬ 
mander, with many Flowers. 

5. ChamjEDRYS ; Lipina frutefeens, folio 
fplendente. Tourn, Shrubby Germander of the 
Alps , with /hining Leaves. 

6. Champed rts ; fmticofa, Cretica , pur pur eo 
fore, Tourn, Shrubby Germander of Crete , 
with a purple Flower. 

7. Cham-edr ys j multifida, fpinofa , odor at a , 
Vir. Lufit. Prickly Sweet-fmeliing Germander, 
with Leaves divided into many Parts. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preferv’d in the curious 
Gardens of Plants Abroad i but thefe men¬ 
tion'd are the principal Sorts to be found in 
the Englijh Gardens. Thefe may be propa¬ 
gated, by fowing their Seeds in the Spring in 
a Bed of frefh Earth in an open Situation j and 
when the Plants arc come up, they may be 
tranfplantcd either into fmall Pots, or in Bor¬ 
ders where they are intended to remain. 

The fourth, fifth,, fixth, and feventh Sorts 
Ihould have the Shelter of a Wall, Hedge, or 
Pale to proteft them from the North and Eaft 
Winds, which are fometimes deftruftive to 
them, if too much expos'd thereto. Thefe 
Sorts may alfo be increas'd, by planting their 
Cuttings in a lhady Border, in May or June \ 
which, if fupply'd with Water in dry Weather, 
will take Root very well in about three Months 
time, when they may be remov’d with Safety 
where they are defign'd. 

The third Sort is a biennial Plant, rarely 
abiding after it hath perfected its Seeds; This 
Ihould be (own in a Border which is fereen’d 
from the cold Winds j and when the Plants 
are come up, they may be tranlplanted to a 
greater Diltance in the fame well- flicker'd 
Border t and the Spring following, the Plants 
will flower, and foon after will perfect their 
Seeds i which, if permitted to fcatter upon the 
Ground, will arife of themfdves, without any 


more Trouble, and need only to be tranfplantcd 
where the Plants are intended to remain. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are very hardy, 
and propagate themkl es very full by their 
Creeping koots, which if fufFer’d to fpread, as 
they are naturally inclin’d, will in a Ihort Time 
cover a larg- Spor of Ground : Therefore they 
Ihould be planted at a good Diftance, and 
remov’d every Spring or Autumn, to prevent 
their over-running the Ground. 

The fecond Sort is preferib’d in the laft 
College Dsfpenfatory ; But the firft is our com¬ 
mon Sort in England, which is what the Mar¬ 
kets are fupply’d withal; the fecond beinu to 
be found only in curious Gardens of Plants. 

CHAM®LEA i vide Thymelea. 

CHAM®L® A; [XifUIAur, of loW, 
and Eaoj* an Olive-Tree, as tho’ the low Olive- 
Tree, becaufe this Plant refembles that Tree. 
It is alfo call’d Cbamceleta Tricoccos , becaufe it 
bears three Seeds joyn’d together.] WiJqw- 
Wail. 

The Characters are s 

It hath a Flower confijling of one Leaf, which 
is deeply divided into three Parts: The Cup of the 
Flower is alfo of one Leaf, divided i>. to three Seg¬ 
ments : The Fruit confijls of three bard Berries 
clofit )1 joyti’d together, ui each ofwh.c's is contain'd 
one oblong Seed: To which may be add a. It hath 
the Appearance of a Shrub, and the Leaves are 
fmall and oblong. 

There is but one Species of this Plant in the 
Englijh Gardens, which is, 

Cham^el-iEa j tricoccos. C. B. The Widow- 
Wail. 

This is a Shrub of low Growth, ftldom 
arifmg ab >ve two or three Feet in Height with 
us, and is fomewhat tender; therefore fhould 
(if planted abroad ) have a warm Pofmon, 
and a dry Soil: It is ufually preferv’d in 
Green-houl’es in the Winter •, but I find it will 
endure the Cold of our common Winters in 
the open Ground, if defended from the cold 
Winds. 

This Plant is propagated by fowing the Seeds, 
foon after they are ripe, in a Pot or Tub of 
Earth, which Ihould be flicker'd from Frofts 
in Winter, and the Earth futFer’d to remain 
undifturb’d till the fecond Year, when the 
Seeds will arife; which to promote, if you 
place the Pot into a gentle Hor-Bcd, it will 
greatly forward the Growth of the Plants. 
When the Plants are come up about fix or 
eight Inches high, they may be tranfplamed 
fingly into fmall Pots, and fereen’d from the 
Sun until they have taken frefli Root: After 
which Time they Ihould be expos’d to the 
open Air i butforthe two firft Winters, while 
young, Ihould be flicker'd under a common 
Hot-bed Frame: But afterwards th-v may be 
turn'd out of the Pots into the full Ground, 
under a Wall, (fic- (as was before directed) 
where they will abide very well. This Plant 
hath no great Beauty» nor do I know any 
Ufc made of it tn England ; and is only pre¬ 
ferv’d in curious Collections of Plants, for 
Variety-fake, 

CHAM#, 
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CHAMAiMELUM, [KsuafuM»i»r, of K*F*eu 
and Mnkoi an Apple ; fo call’d, becaufe it has 
the Scene of an Apple.] Camomile. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a fibrofe Root: The Cup of the Flower 
is fquamofe, which expands and appears like many 
Leaves: The Flowers are for the mof part ra¬ 
diated: The Petals of the Flower are white , and 
the Disk yellow: Tire Leaves are cut into five 
Segments, 

The Species are; 

1. ChaM/EMELum j odoratijfmum , repens, 
fore fmplici. J . B. Sweet-fcented creeping 
Camomile. 

2. ChaMjSlMELum j repens , odoratiffmurn, 
perentse , fore multiplies. J, B. Sweet-fcenred 
creeping Camomile, with double Flowers. 

3. Chamaemelum j vulgare y emarum. J. B. 
Common Bitter Camomile. 

4. Cham^melum j feetidum. C. B. Stink¬ 
ing Camomile, or May-weed, 

5. ChamjEMelum ; majus, folio tenuiffimo , 
caule ruhente. H. R, Par. Larger Camomile, 
with narrow cut Leaves and reddiJh Stalks. 

• 6. Cha.vi^em elum j leucanthemum , Hifpani- 
cum , magno fore, C. B. Spanifh Camomile, 
with large Flowers. 

7. ChamjEMelum \ Chium , vernum , folio 
craffiori , fore magno, T. Cor, Spring Thick- 
leav’d Camomile of Chio; with large Flowers. 

8. ChaMjEMELUM; Orient ale , incanum, folio 
viillcfolii. T. Cor. Eaftern Camomile, with 
hoary yarrow Leaves. 

9. ChAM/'KM Ei.tiM j Lufitanieum , la‘ folium, 
five Corona pi folio. Breyn, Broad-leav’d Portu¬ 
gal Camomile. 

10. Cham/emelum , As l bio pint m, lanugino - 
fum,fore albo. Breyn. Ethiopian wooly Camo¬ 
mile, with a white Flower. 

11. Cham^-melom i JEthiopicum , lanugino- 
fum, fore luteo. Boerh. Ind. Ethiopian woolly 
Camomile, with a yellow Flower. 

12. Cham^emelum Orientate, foliis pinnatis. 
T. Cor. Eaftern Camomile, with pennated 
Leaves. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this Plant 
which are kept in curious Botanick Gardens, 
but thefe here mention’d are the principal Sorts 
we have at prefent in the EngUJh Gardens. 

The firft Sort is the common Camomile of 
the Shops, and is the only Kind which is pro¬ 
pagated for Ufe in the EngUJh Gardens: This 
was formerly in great Requeft for making of 
green Walks ; but as it is very fubjeft to roc 
in "Winter, efpecially when grown pretty thick, 
whereby the Walks planted therewith will have 
many bare Patches, and are thereby render'd 
very unfightly, it hath occafion’d the Dtfufeof 
it for thofe Purpofes of late Years; but it is 
Hill cultivated in Phyfck Gardens for medicinal 
Ufe, though it grows wild in great Plenty on 
molt of the large Commons or Heaths near 
London. 

The fecond Sort is preferv’d in Gardens for 
the Variety of its very double Flowers, but is 
not fo good for medicinal Ufes as the common, 
tho* at prefent it is more generally us'd. 

There is alfo another Variety of this Plant, 
which is fometimes found wild amongft the 


common, that hath naked Flowers, being in- 
tirely deilitute of Petals, or Flower-leave?. 

Thefe three Sorts are eafily propagated in a 
Garden, by parting their Roots, and planting 
them about eight or ten Inches diftant every 
Way, for they are great Spreaders, efpecially 
when planted in a good Soil. The bell Sealbn 
for this Work is in March: They all thrive belt 
in a poor Soil. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts are com¬ 
mon Plants, in molt Parts of England, and are 
rarely preferv’d in Gardens, unlefs it be in 
publick Botanick Gardens, to increafe the 
Number of Varieties. 

The other Sorts, tho’ Strangers in our 
Climate, yet will do very well if town in the 
Spring of the Year in an open Bed of frelh 
Earth, (except the tenth and eleventh Sorts, 
which are lomewhat tender, and Ihould be 
firft rais’d in a moderate Hot-bed, and may 
afterwards be tranfplanted abroad, where they 
will flower, and ripen their Seeds very well): 
They are moll of them Annuals, therefore 
fhoulcl either be fown every Spring, or their Seeds 
fuffer’d ro fow themfelves, whereby the Labour 
may be fav’d of preferring their Seeds ; and 
the Plants which arife from their Seeds in 
Autumn , if they lland the Winter, will flower 
eajly the fucceeding Summer, and perfect 
their Seeds better than if fown in the Spring. 

Thefe Varieties are very proper for all 
curious Collections of Plants, but are feldom 
preierv’d in Gardens for Ufe or Pleafure. 

CHAMA 2 MESPILUS i vide Mefpilus. 

CHAMjEMORUS t [of and Morton , 
Lat. a Mulberry .] Cloud-Berries, or Knot- 
Berries. 

The Characters are 1 

It bath a penlapetalous Flower: The Fruit is 
compos'd of many Acini, in Form of the Mul¬ 
berry. 

There is but one Species of this Plant known 
Irr England, which is, 

ChamjEmorus. Cluf. Hif. Cloud-Berries \ 
vulgo . 

This Plant is found upon the Tops of the 
higheft Hills in the North-part rf England ; 
but can't be cultivated in a Garden by any Arr. 

CHAMAT.NERION •, of x^a! Dwarf, and 
Vifitt a Rofe Bay. Gefner calls this Plant 
Ftiius ante Patrem , i. c. the Son before the 
Father ; becaufc, as it is well known, in other 
Planrs the Flower 'is always prior to the 
Ovary : But this Fruit alway appears before 
the Flower; but yet it is nor before the 
Flower j for the Tube of the Ovary equally 
ftrikes among the Stamina of the Flower, and 
hence are equally feecundated, as in other 
Plants. 

The Characters are; 

The Calyx of the Flower confifs of four Leaves , 
•which are long , fender, and are expanded: The 
Flowers are rofaeeous, and conff of four Leaves , 
which are fucceeded by long fquare Cods , which , 
when ripe , open into four Cells ; in each of which 
are contain’d many downy Seeds. 

The 
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The Species are; 

1. Ch amj£ner.ion j vtllofim, magno flare 
pttrpureo.Eotirn. Great hairy codded Lote-fl rife, 
cr Willow-Herb i called alfa Codlings and 
Cream. 

2. Ch AMjENERiON ; lati folium, vnlgare. 
Eourn. Broad-leav’d Willow-Herb, or Role- 
bay, commonly called French Willow. 

3. Chamjlnekion ; latifolium, vulgare, 
flore albo. Eourn. Broad-leav’d Willow Herb, 

cr Roftbay, with white Flowers, 

The firft Sort is found very common by the 
Sides of Ditches in moll Farts of England ; 
but notwithstanding its Commonncls, may be 
admitted into a large Garden, efpecially if 
there happens to be a moift Place where few 
other 1 hings will thrive, here this Plant will 
produce fair Flowers for two Months fuccef- 
lively. 

The other two Sorts afford fine Spikes of 
beautiful Flowers, and deftrve a Place in lbme 
remote Corner of the Garden, for the life of 
their Flowers to furnilh Bafons for Flails, Par¬ 
lours, but mud not be planted amongft 
other Flowers, for their Roots fpread very far 
under the Surface of the Ground, and would 
thereby loon over-run and deflroy whatever 
Flowers grew near them ; nor Ihould they be 
permitted to ripen their Seeds, which will 
lpread all over the Garden, and become 
very bad Weeds; the Stalks therefore fhould be 
cut down before the Seeds are fpread abroad 
by the Wind. 

Thel'eSorts multiply fall enough by OIF-lets, 
which may be planted either in Spring or 
Autumn , in any ihady Part of the Garden, 
where they will thrive in aim off any Soil, but 
bell in that which is moift. 

There are fcveral otherVarieties of this Plant, 
many of which are found wild in England, 
which are unworthy of a good Garden, there¬ 
fore I lhall omit mentioning them in this Place. 

CHAMALPITYS ; of ya-uLi and 

Tut a Pine-tree , q. d. Humble Pine, becaufe 
the Leaves of this Plant referable the Pine.] 
Ground-Pine. 

T he ('baraflers are ; 

The Leaves are narrow and trifid ■, the Flower 
is labial ed ; the Place of the Galea or O’efl of 
the Flower is fupplied with little Eeeth ; the 
Beard (or lower Lip) is divided into . three 
Paris , the middle Segment being again ffdit into 
two Parts $ the Flowers rarely grow m IVbnrles, 
(as doth moft of this Eriks of Plants,) but one or 
two Flowers are produc'd at the IVings of the 
Leaves- 

The Species are ; 

1. Ciiamapitts j tutca y vulgaris, five folio 
triftdo. C. B. Common yellow Ground-Pine. 

2. Chamxpitys j mofebata,foists , ferratis , 
an prim a Diofcoridis. C. B. Musk Ground- 
Fine, with lerrated Leaves. 

There are ftveral other Varieties of theft 
Flints mention’d in Foreign Catalogues, but 
thefc two Sorts are all that 1 have feen growing 
in England. 

The firft Sort is found growing wild upon 
chalky Lands in many Parts of England: This 


may be cultivated in a Garden, if the Seeds 
Are Town loon after they are ripe, for if it be 
kept till Spring it feldom riles well ; and if it 
doth come up, the Seeds are feldom perfected 
by Spring-Plants. This Sort is uied in Me¬ 
dicine. 

The fecond Sort is preftrv’d in curious 
Gardens of Plants, but is feldom to be found 
in Pleafure-Gardens, it being a Plant of no 
great Beauty: This is alio an Annual, and 
may be cultivated in the lame manner with the 
former ; they both thrive bell in a dry un¬ 
dung’d Soil. 

CHAMJEKIPI-lESi vide Palma. 

CHAMALRUBUS j vide Rub us. 

CHAMjTSYCE; vide Tithymalus. 

CHELIDONIUM Minns ; [of SaM,, Gr. 
a Swallow : The Poets having feign’d con¬ 
cerning this Plant, that it rakes its Name 
from the Ule which Swallows make of it i 
for they tell us, that Swallows apply the 
Leaves of Cbehdcny to the Eyes of their young 
ones which arc hatch’d blind, and by that 
means open them : But ’tis certain from Na¬ 
tural Hiftory, that the Lyes of all young 
Birds, when they are firft excluded the Shell, 
have their F.yes cover’d with a Sort of a thin 
Membrane, .is it is after fomc fort in a human. 
Fxtus, becaufe the Humours are not fufficiently 
clear and pdlucid, but turbid ] Pilewort, or 
Idler Celandine. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a grttmofe er granulofe Root • the 
Leaves are rcundijh ; the FUwcr-ftalks trail 
upon the Ground j the Cup of tie Flower cou lifts 
of three Leaves ; the 1 lowers are rofaceoiss , 
conftfting of five or snore Leaves ; the Ovary 
becomes a globular Fruit, after the manner of 
the Ranunculus. 

The Spcacs are - y 

1. Chelidonium j minus. Dod. The lefftr 
Celandine or Pilewort. 

2. Chelidonium} minus,flore plena. Canter. 
The Idler Celandine, with double Flowers. 

The firft Sort grows wild by the Sides of 
Ditches and in moift Meadows in almoft every 
Part of England, fo that ’tis rarely kept in a 
Garden. 

The ftcond Sort is a Variety of the firft, 
which hath been found in the Meadows, and 
tranfplanted into feveral curious Gardens, 
where it continues to produce very double 
Flowers, and is, Ibr Variety, worthy ofa moift 
fhady Border in the beft Gardens: They both 
propagate thcmiclves by Roots very fall, fo 
that there needs no more Care with them than 
the, firft tranfplanting fome Roots of the Sort 
you would preferve into fome lhady moift Spot 
of Ground, letting them remain undifturb’d, 
and in a fhort time they will furnilh a lufficient 
Supply of Roots. 

CHELIDONIUM Majus j The greater 
Celandine. 

The Characters are ; 

Ebc Cup of the Flower conftfts of two Leaves^ 
which fieri fall away: Eke Flower hath four 
O o Lea vet. 
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Leaves, which are expanded in Form of a 
Crofs; The Ovary in the Safe of tbe Flower, is 
furr otmded by many Stamina for ThreadsJ : 
Tbe Flowers foon fall away-, and are fucceeded 
by many bivalve Pods , which contain many 
/mail round Seeds: And the whole Plant is full 
of a yellow hot Juice, 

The Species are; 

1. CfiELiDoNiuM ; majus, vulgare. C. B. 
Common Great Celandine. 

2 . Chclidonium ; majus , foliis nuenus, 
flore I acini at o. Mor.HtJL Greater Cc 3 and;ne,widi 
Leaves like the Oak, and ladniated Flowers. 

3. Cheeidonium i in a jus, foliis £3* flore 
mimitiflhm laciniatis. H. R. Par. Greater Celan¬ 
dine, with hue cut Leaves and Flowers. 

4. Cheliconium; maximum, Coincide life, 
acatilon. Corn. Large Canada Celandine with- 
out Stalks. 

The firft Sort grows wild upon dry Banks 
and Walls in molt Farts of England, and is 
brought to the Markets by the Herb-women, 
who gather it for Medicinal Ufe. 

The fccond Sort hath been found wild in 
fome particular Places in England, particularly 
at IVmbkton in Surrey : This Sort conftantly 
retains its Difference when cultivated in a Gar* 
den, and fown yearly ; the Seeds of this never 
producing any Plants of the common Sort 
amongft them. 

The third Sort is only to be foand in 
curious BotanickGardens, where it isprelerv’J 
for its V ariety. 

The fourth Sort was brought from America ; 
and altho’ ftiled Canada in its Title, yet is found 
in divers Parts of the Continent, as in Virginia, 
Carolina , New England , &c. from whence I 
have received Plants of this Kind, which I 
find will endure our fevereft Winters in the 
open Ground, if planted near a Wall, Pale,yc. 
to defend it from the cold Winds. This Bowers 
in April, and perfects its Seeds in June ; from 
which new Plants may he obtain’d, if fown 
loon after it is ripe : But the eafieft Method 
to propagate this Plant, is by parting the 
Roots in March, which incrcafe very fall in a 
dry Soil. 

The othcrVnrieties may all be propagated by 
lowing their Seeds foon after they are ripe, in 
any Corner of the Garden ; where, if fuffer’d 
to call their Seeds, they will always furnifh a 
plentiful Stock of young Plants, without any 
farther Trouble. 

CHE LONE, [ Writ, Gr. a TorUi[ej\ 

The Char abler s are; 

It hath ajbort, green, fqtiamofe Calyx t the 
Flower conftjis if one Leaf, which is divided 
into two Lips : The Galea (or CrcfiJ is feme- 
what like the Head of a Tortoife .* The Beard 
for lower Lip) is extended beyond the Crcft, 
and is bifid: The Flower is fucceeded by a Fruit 
which is in Shape like that of the Fox-glove, 
and is divided into two Cells, in which are con¬ 
tain d 'many flat Seeds that are furbelow d on tbe 
Edges. 

There is but one Species of this Plant 
at prelcnt known in the Engliflj Gardens, 
which is. 


Chelone ; Acadienfis, flore albo. Tour 11. 

White flowering Chelone of Acadia. 

Though, by the Title of this Plant, it is 
fuppos’d a Native of Acadia only, yet hath 
it been brought from divers Parts of slmcnca j 
and ’tis very probable may be found in mo!t 
Parts of North America, as Virginia, Maryland, 
New England, Sec. From the two laft men¬ 
tioned Places leveral Plants have been lint 
to England by fome curious Perlons of thole 
Countries. 

This Plant is very hardy, enduring our 
fevereft Cold in the open Ground : It is pro¬ 
pagated by parting the Roots in the Spring, 
which iiicreale very lit ft under the Surface of 
the Earth ; therefore it fhould not be planted 
amongft other curious Plants or Flowers, left, 
by its ipreading Roots, it Ihould overbear and 
defiroy them. It dies to the Surface every 
Winter,and arifes again the i’ucceeding Spring, 
producing its l lowers in Augufl, and ripens its 
Seeds in Olivier ; which altho’ it feems to be 
perluftly good almoft every Year, yet 1 could 
never procure one Angle Plant from all the 
Seeds I have yet fown, either of my own 
laving, or fuch as have been Irought from 
Abroad. * 

CHENOPODIO MORUS , [ 
of /flu xUoat of a Gocfe , and <r*V a Foot , Gr. 
and Morns a Mulberry : becaufe the Leaves 
rcfemble a Goofe Foot; and the Fruit, that 
of a Mulberry ] Mulberry Blight. 

The Char alters are ; 

The whole Plant bath tbe Appearance of a 
Eight; but the Fruit is fucculent, and in Shape 
ItKe a Mulberry or Strawberry. • 

The Species are ; 

1. CiiENorooio morus j major. Barb. Ind. 
Great Mulberry Blight, commonly call'd Straw¬ 
berry Spin age. 

2. Chenopodio mor us ; minor. Baerb,Ind. 
Lefler Mulberry Blight, commonly call'd Berry¬ 
bearing Orach. 

. Thde two Hants are pretty Varieties in a 
Garden, being very proper to plant in Pots, 
to intermix with other Annual Plants to adorn 
Court-yards, during the Summer and Au- 
tumn Scalons ; where (if the Plants are re¬ 
gularly train’d up to Sticks while young) 
their Fruit, with which every part of the 
Plant will be fill’d, doth make a very good 
Appearance. 

Theft Plants are propagated by fowing 
their Seeds in the Spring in a gentle Flot-bcd j 
and when the Plants are ftrong enough to be 
tranlplantcd, they may be planted in Pots of. 
rich Earth, and expos’d to the open Air, 
giving them frequent Waterings, as the Scafon 
may require; and as they advance in Height, 
they fhould be kept ty’d up dole to Sticks 
trimming off all the Side-branches $ which, if 
permitted to remain on, would prevent the 
Plant from advancing in Height. 

The Fruit of thefe Plants, if fuffered to fall 
to the Ground, will come up again in the Au¬ 
tumn ; which Plants, if potted, and fheltcr’d 
from lev ere Frofts, in a common Hot-bed 
Frame, will grow much larger than thole Town 
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in the Spring, and flower and produce their 
Fruit much earlier in the Seafon : So that, by 
having Plants of both Seafbns, they may be 
continued in Beauty through the greateft Part 
of the Summer and Autumn. 

CHENOPODIUM, [XbMrfJW,Gr.] Goofe- 
foor, or Wild Orach. 

The Char afters are $ 

The Seeds are /ingle and glolofe in fame 
Species, but in others they are comprefs'd: 
S 'be Cup of the Flower is quinqttifid (or di¬ 
vided into Jive Parts) : The Leaves grow alter¬ 
nately upon the Stalks between the Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

i. Chenopodium i fatiditm. Tourn. Stink* 
ing Orach. 

z. Chenopodium } Lini folio, villofo. Tourn. 
Flax* leav’d Orach, commonly call'd Summer- 
Cypreft, or Belvedere. 

3. Chenopodium j Ambrofioides,jolio[innate. 
Tourn. Cut-leav’d Orach, commonly call d Oak 
of Jcrufr.lem. 

4. Chenopodium ; Ambrofioides , Mexica- 
num. Tourn. Mexican Orach, commonly call'd 
Oak of ^Cappadocia, 

4. Chenopodium ; Ambrofioides , Mexica- 
vtnn fruttcofttm. Boerb. htd. Shrubby Mexican 
Orach. 

The firft of rhefe Sorts is very common upon 
Dunghils, and in Gardens, in moft Parts of 
England : It is fcldom cultivated, except in 
iorne Fhyfick Gardens ; for the Markets in 
London are fupplied with it by the Herb- 
women, who gather it wild. 

The lecond Sort is fometimes cultivated in 
Gardens; ’tis a beautiful Plant, which natu¬ 
rally is difpos’d to grow very clofe and thick, 
and in as regular a Pyramid as if cut by Art. 
The Leaves are of a plealant Green : And 
were it not for that, it hath lo much of the 
Appearance of a Cyprefi Tree, that at lome 
Diftance it might be taken for the lame, by 
good Judges. The Seeds ihould be lbwn in 
Autumn; And in the Spring, when the Plants 
are come up, they may be planted into Pots of 
good Earth, and kept fupplied with Water, in 
dry Weather : Theie Pots may be intermix’d 
with other Plants, to adorn Court yards, &c. 
where they will appear very handiome, until 
their Seeds begin to fwell and grow heavy, 
which weigh down and difplace the Branches : 
At which Time the Pots (hould be remov'd to 
fome abje& Part of the Garden, to maturate 
their Seeds j which, if permitted to fall upon 
the Ground, will come up the next Spring : 
So that you need be at no more Trouble in 
propagating thefe Plants, but only to tranf- 
plant them where you intend they ihould 
grow. 

The third Sort was formerly ufed in Medi¬ 
cine : But altho’ it ftill continues in the Cata¬ 
logue of Simples annex’d to the London Dif- 
penjdtory, yet is very feldom us’d at prefen t. 
This Plant may be propagated by fowing the 
Seeds in an open Border of good Earth in 
the Spring, where it will perfect its Seed in 
Autumn; which, if permitted to ihed upon 
the Ground, will arife as the former. 


The fourth and fifth Sorts were b rough 
from America , where the Seeds are call’d ITorm 
Seed; I fuppofe, from lome Quality contain’d 
in it, which deftroys Worms in the Body. 

The fourth Sort is propagated by lowing the 
Seeds in the Spring (as the before-mention’d 
Sorts) i and will perfeft its Seed in Autumn ; 
after which, the Plant decays to the Ground: 
But if the Root be preftrv’d in Shelter under 
a Hot-bed Frame, it will put forth again in 
the fucceeding Spring. 

The fifth Sort grows to be a fmall Shrub, 
arifing fbmetimes to the Height of five or fix 
Feet, and becomes Woody. This may be 
propagated by planting Cuttings in a toady 
Border during any of the Summer Months ; 
which (hould be (haded until they have taken 
Root, and that will be in a Month’s Time, or 
left: Then they Ihould be planted into Pots, 
that they may be flicker'd in the W inter under 
a Frame, where they will abide the Cold very 
well, being fome what hardy, tho’ they will 
not Hand in the open Air. There is no great 
Beauty jn theie two Plants; but they are pre- 
ferv'd in Gardens, becaufe of the ftrong Smell 
of their Leaves. 

CHERRY-LAUREL; vide Lauro Cerafus, 

CHERRY-TREE j vide Cerafus. 

CHERVIL i vide Chsercfolium. 

CHESNUT ; vide Caftanea. 

CHIVES, arc the fine Threads of Flowers, 
or the little Knobs which grow on the Tops of 
theie Threads. 

CHIVES Tipt with Pendants, are the 
Apices of Flowers, having Farina hanging 
and lhaking at their Points, as the Tulip, 

CHIVETS, are the fmall Parts at the Roots 
of Plants, by which they are propagated. 

CHONDRILLA j [of Xw/ejt, Gr, a Car¬ 
tilage Gum-Succory. 

The Characters are j 

It bath a cylindrical Cup to the Flower , which 
is cut almojl to the Bottom, (in feveral Species : J 
Toe Seeds are oblong and narrow j in other 
re[peUs it is like the Lettice. 

The Spectes are $ 

1. Chondrilla ; earn lea, altera, cichores 
Sylvejlris folio. C. B. Blue-flower’d Gum- 
Succory. 

2. Chondrilla j carulea, laciniata, lati- 
folta. C. B. Blue-flower’d Gum-Succory, with 
broad cut Leaves. 

3. Chondrilla j juncea, vifeofa , arvenjis , 
qua printa Dtojcortdis. C. B. Clammy Gum- 
Succory, with Shoots like the Kujb. 

4. Chondrilla ; bieracii folio annua. Tourn. 
The Annual Gum-Succory, with Hawkweed 
Leaves. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are prelerv’d in curious Botanick 
Gardens, for the fake of Variety : But as there 
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is very little Beauty in them, fo they are 
hardly worth their Handing in a pleafure- 
Garden. 

But whoever hath a Mind to propagate 
their feveral Species, may fow their Seeds in an 
open Bed of common Earth in the Spring, 
where they will readily come up and thrive 
exceedingly, and their Seeds being permitted 
to fcatter upon the Ground, will come up and 
foon overfpread a Garden. 

The three firft Sorts are abiding Plants, 
and increafe very much by their Ipreading 
Roots, which, if not confin’d, will in a (hort 
Time become very troublclome Weeds^in a 
Garden j as’alfo if their Seeds are fuffer’d to 
ripen, they will be blown all overthe Garden, 
and be full as bad as Sow-thiftlcs. 

CHRIST MAS-FLOWER, ; or Black Hel¬ 
lebore ; vide Hclleborus. 

CHRISTOPHOIUANA ; [ This Herb 

takes its Name of St. Cbrijlopher .] Herb- 
Chriftopher. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confifis of five Leaves, which are 
flacd orbicularly, and expand tn Form of a 
Role • in the Center of which arifes the Ovary, 
which becomes a foft Fruit or Ferry, of an oval 
Shape , and is fill'd with Seeds in a double Row, 
which for the nioft Part adhere together. 

The Species are j 

l. Christopiiori ana ; vulgaris, trfiras, 
race mo fa & raniofa. Mor. I lift. Common Herb- 
C brifiopber, or Bane-berries. , 

z. Ch r rs to f hor i an a ; Americana, racc- 
toiofa, baccis rubris. Mor. I lift. American 
Hetb-Chndcpher, with Red Berries. 

3. Christopiioriana i Americana race - 
toiofa, baccis rtibris, lougp pedtculo infidentihus. 
Sarrac. American Herb Chriftopher , with 
Red Berries growing on long Footftalks. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is found in divers 
Places in Torkfhire, Cumberland, Northumber¬ 
land* and other Northern Counties of England, 
but is rarely met with in the Southern Parts, 
uniefs where it is preferved in Gardens: This 
Plant may be propagated by fowing the Seeds, 
or parting the Roots: It mull have a lhady 
moift Situation, where it will thrive very 
well; 

The fecond and third Sorts are only pre- 
ferv’d in curious Gardens of Plants, and are 
rarely met with in the Englijb Gardens ; they 
are very hardy, and will endure our Cold very 
well if planted in the open Ground. 

Thefe are propagated in the fame manner 
as the former. 

CHRYSANTHEMOIDES OSTEO- 
SPKRMON } [of ytumvSiy.tr \ of Gold, 
a Flower , and & Form , Gr. It is 

call’d Ofieofpermott, of iw a Bone, and nifya 
Seed , on account of the Hardncis of its Seed.] 
Hard-fccdcd Chrylanthcmum. 

The Characters are ; 

The Leaves grow alternately upon the 
Branches : The Cup of the Flower is, for the 
mfi part, fugle and fcaby : ’the Flowers are 


radiated like a [mail Sun-Flower : Fie O vary 
becomes a bard Seed. 

The Species arc ; 

1. Chrysanthemoides ; Ofteofpermoi : ; 
Africanum, odor at am ; fpmofum & vifcofmn. 
H. A. African Sweet-lcemed, Hard-fetded 
Cbryfanthemum , with prickly Branches and 
vilcous Leaves. 

2. Chrysanthemoides ; Ofteofpermon, 
Africanum , arbor emn •, foh is pop ah a l bee. Boerh. 
hid. African Hard-feeded Ttee-Cbryfauthe- 
man, with Leaves like the White Poplar. 

3. An. Chrysanthemoides ; quod Cbry~ 
fam hetman ex infults Cartbxis leucoii iucanis £3 
fericets foliis ; argenteis, craffis. Fluk. Beerh. 
Ind. Hard-fccded Cbryfanthemum from the 
Caribcc lllands, with thick whitifh Leaves. 

4.. An. Chrysanthemoides ; quod Chry~ 
fant hetman, Bermitdenfe leucoii fehis, virenti- 
bus crajfis. Pltik. Hard-feeded Cryfantbemtim 
from Bermudas , with thick green Leaves. 

5. An. Chrysanthemoides ; quod Chry- 
fantbemm Amer teaman foLis vt rent thus crajfis 

dcntatis. American Hard-fcedcd Cbryjan- 
tbemum , with thick deep green Leaves indented 
on the Edges. 

Thefe Plants are all of them propagated 
by planting their Cuttings in a Bed of rich 
Earth in any of the Summer Months, ob- 
ferving to ferccn them from the Heat of the 
Sun until they have taken Root, which will 
be in about fix Weeks or two Months after 
planting ; at which Time they Ihould be tranf. 
planted into Pots fill’d with light landy Earth, 
and let in a lhady Place until their Roots are 
fix’d to the new Earth ; then they may be ex¬ 
pos’d to the open Air till October, at which 
Time they Ihould be hous’d, with Oranges, 
Myrtles, 6tc. giving them as much free Air in 
mild Weather as is pofiible, by opening the 
Windows of the Grcen-houfe, and obferving 
to refrelh them pretty often, for they all re¬ 
quire in mild Weather much Water. 

The three firft mention’d Sorts are very 
hardy, and will endure to Hand in a cold 
Green-houfe, with Myrtles and Amomum Pit- 
ton* j where if they are only protefted from 
freezing it will be lutficient: But the two laft 
mentioned having very fucculcnt Branches, 
mull have a warmer Pofition ; for upon the 
leaft Frolt touching their Branches, they are 
very apt to rot and decay. 

Thefe Plants continue flowering the moft 
Part of the Winter Sea(on, which renders them 
valuable, becaule at that Time wc have few 
other Plants which produce Flowers; and 
although thefe Flowers are not very beautiful, 
yet at that Seafon every Thing which appears 
like a Flower is acceptable, as putting us in 
Hopes of a fucceeding Spring, when almoft 
every Thing without Doors is depriv’d of its 
former Verdure and Beauty. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM; Gr, 

from yjvoit Gold, and Av 3 ly.tr a hlower ; which 
is to ixy. Golden Flower .] Corn Marygold. 

The Characters are, 

‘ It bath an annual Root ; The Cup of the 
Flo wer is hemifphental, and fealy : 5 the Flowers 
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are radiated j the Kays being for the moji 
part of a yellow Colour , and the Seeds are fur¬ 
row'd. 

The Species arc ; 

1. Chrysanthemum iflcre partim candido , 
partim lutco. C K, White Corn-Marygold, or 
Gbryfantbetnum. 

2. Chrysanthemum ; folio matficarix , 
fore albo plena. H. C. The double White 
Chryfantbemum, or Corn-Mary gold. 

3. Chrysanthemum ; Creticum, luteum. 
H. Eyji . The Yellow Cbryfantbemum, or 
Corn-Marygold 

4. Chrysanthemum ; folio matricarix, 
fore luteo plena- Boerb. hid. The double Yel¬ 
low Cbryjantbemum, or Corn-Marygold. 

5. Chrysanthemum ; Creticum , petalis 
forum fiftulofis- Tourn. The Quill-leav’d Cbry- 
fautbetmm, or Corn-Marygold. 

The are leveral other Varieties of this 
Plant; but as they are of Ids Note than thele 
mention’d, and only prefer v’d in curious 
Botsnick Gardens for their Variety, lo I lhall 
omit mentioning them in this Place. 

Thele Hants are all propagated by lowing 
their Seeds in the Spring upon a gentle Hot¬ 
bed, in order to have them early, otherwile 
they will come up as well if lown in the open 
Ground : When the Plants are come up, they 
Ihould be tran (planted into Nuriery-beds, at 
about ten Inches afunder every way, where 
they may remain until they Ihcw their Flowers; 
at which Time you may transplant all thole 
which have double Flowers, either into Pots 
or Borders, to adorn the Plealure-Garden or 
Court-Yard. The Angle ones may be pull’d 
up Aril, and caft away as good for nothing, 
which will make Room lor the better, taking 
up the double ones, with a large Ball of Earth 
to their Roots, otherwile they will not bear 
removing when lo far advanc’d. If thefe Plants 
are let in the full Ground, they will grow very 
large, therefore they Ihould be planted only 
in very large Borders, and not too near other 
Flowers, left by their over-bearing them they 
Ihould be deftroy’d: But they are much 
handtomer when confin’d in Pots, provided 
they are conftantly water’d; for by this Means 
their Roots are kept within Compafs, and the 
Plants feldom grow lb large, but produce a 
greater Quantity of Flowers. 

In laving the Seeds of thele Plants, you 
Ihould always make choice of the very double 
Flowers, which will certainly produce a much 
greater Quantity of double Flowers the next 
Year, than would the Seeds of Angle or half 
double Flowers; tho’ if the Seeds are taken 
from the very beft Flowers, they will degene¬ 
rate, and bring Ibme (ingle Flowers amongft 
them : Therefore, to avoid this Dilappoint- 
tnent, the better Method is, when you have 
gotren fome fine double Kinds of thefe Plants 
of both Colours, to take off lorne Cuttings of 
each Kind towards the latter End of Auguf 
or the Beginning of September , and plant them 
pretty clofe, in Pots fill’d with common frefh 
Earth, letting them in a lhady Place, and ob- 
fervingto water them frequently : Thele Cut¬ 
tings will, in a Month’s time,ftrike out Roots, 


and begin to grow; you muft therefore re; 
move the Pots into an open Situation, obftrv- 
ing, as before, to refrefh them with Water, 
(which muft now be done gently, that the 
young Plants may not grow too vigorous be¬ 
fore Winter) ; In this Place they may remain 
until the latter End of* Oiiober, when you 
Ihould place the Pots into a common Hot-bed 
Frame, that they may be foreen’d from ievere 
Frofts, which would deftroy them ; but' ob- 
forve to take the Glades off every Hay, when 
the Weather will permit, otherwile the Hants 
will draw up and be very tender, fo that upnh 
the leaft Imprelfion of Cold they will fufFer 
very much ; as alfo by being fhut up clofe, 
they would be fubjetft to rot by the damp Air 
which furrounds them. 

In the Spring thefe Plants may be tranf. 
planted out either into feparate Pots or Bor¬ 
ders, as before directed, where they will flower 
early, and hereby you will be fure to have 
the Sorts right, according to the Plants which 
the Cuttings were taken from, 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM; [yiwwAiwK 1 , of 
Gold, and c-nkhv the Spleen, q. d. a Plant , 
the Flowers of which are of a golden Colour, 
and good againft Dileales of the Spleen.] 
Golden Saxifrage 

The Char aiders are ; 

It batb a perennial fibrofe Roof ; I’he Calyx 
(or Flower-cup') is divided into four Parts ; 
*?be Flower batb no vifible Petals, but batb 
eight Stamina, or ^breads, which ftirround the 
Ovary : *tbe Poiutal becomes a membraneous 
Vcffel, wbtcb is faked and bivalve , inclofing 
many /mall Seeds. 

The Species are 5 

1. ChrysOsplEnium ; foliis amplieribus , 
aurkulatis. Tburn. Golden Saxifrage, with 
large-ear’d Leaves. 

Z . Ch rysosplenium ; foliis pediculis ob~ 
lougis infdentibus. R.aii Syn. Golden Saxi¬ 
frage, with Leaves (landing on long Foot- 
ftalks. 

Thefe two Plants are found growing wild 
in many Parts of England , upon marfliy Soils 
and Bogs, as alfo in moift lhady Woods, and 
are leldom propagated in Gardens; where; if 
any Pcrfon have Curioflty to cultivate them, 
they muft be planted in very moift lhady Places, 
otherwile they wilt not thrive. 

CIBOULS, or CHIBOULS; Thefe are 
alfo cultivated by parting their Roots tii 
Autumn, as was direded for Efcallions, and 
to which they are nearly allied; but the great 
Diverfities of thele Kinds, which were for¬ 
merly cultivated in Kitchen-Gardens, are now 
almoft wholly negleded, it being found to 
little Purffofe the propagating fo many Kinds, 
when two or three will anlwer all the Purpoles 
full as well. 

CICER ; [This Plant is call'd Geer, of Kim 
Strength j becaufe it is laid to ftrengthen: It 
is alio call’d Ariel ana, becaufe the Seeds of It 
refemble the Head of a Ram.] Chiches, or 
Chick-Peafe. 
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The Characters are; 

It hath a Pea-Jbap'd f or papilionaceous J 
Flower, which is fucceeded by Jhort fweilhig 
Pods , fomewbat like the inflated Bladder of a 
Fijh: $he Seeds are Jhap'd fomewbat like a 
Ram's-Head. 

The Species are j 

i. Cicer > fativutn, flare Candida. C. B. P. 
Carden Chiches, with a white Flower. 

a. Cicer ; fativum, famine rufo. C. B. 
Manur’d Chiches, with reddifh Seeds. 

3 . Cicer ; fativum, famine nigra- C B. 
Manured Chiches, with black Seeds, 

4 . Cicfr j fativum, flora ex rubra purpti- 
rafeente femine rubra, C. B. Manured Chiches, p 
with purplifh-red Flowers and red Seeds. 

There are fome other Varieties of this Plant 
preferv’d in curious Botanick Gardens abroad : 
But theft here enumerated are the common 
Sorts, which arc cultivated in the Kitchen- 
Gardens in Prance, Italy , Spain , &c. and, I 
believe, are all Seminal Varieties, which alter 
and change the Colour of their Flowers and 
Seeds, as do the common Garden-Beans. 

This Plant is feldom cultivated in England, 
except in particular Gardens: Nor do l think 
it worth planting for Ufe where Peas will do 
well, which are lb much preferable for Good- 
nefi, and much greater Bearers, producing 
above double the Quantity upon the fame 
Ground: But in warmer Countries, where our 
delicate Sorts of Peas foldom thrive well, theft 
may fupply their Place; and, perhaps, in 
thoft Countries they are much more fruitful 
than with us. 

The Seeds of thefe Cbiekes fhould be fown 
in March , in an open Situation, and upon a 
warm dry Soil, in Rows about two Feet afun- 
der, and as thick as Peas are ufually fown in 
the Rows. When the Plants are come up, 
the Ground muft be hoe’d, and the Plants 
earth’d, as is practis'd for common Peas, to 
which this Plant agrees very well in its Cul¬ 
ture. In fane and fitly it will flower, and its 
Seeds will be ripe in Auguft and September. 

The People in France and Italy preftrve 
them for boiling in the Winter-feafon, as we 
do our White and Grey Peas, to which thefe 
a re fomewbat akin. 

CICHORIUM, of ***** / find, 

becaufe it is found every where in walking ; 
or, as others fay, of *** I go, and xip©- a Place!} 
Succory. 

The Characters are; 

It is one of the Milky Plants with a plain 
radiated Flower; S"be Flowers are produced 
from the Sides of the Branches , at the fitting 
pff of the Branches upon jhort Footflalks : 2“be 
Otp of the Flower is like a contrasted Seed- 
vejfel; *the Seeds are angular , uSnbthcated, 
and in Shape fomewbat like a IVedge. 

The Species are j 

x. Cichorium ; lattfohum, five Endivia 
vulgaris- Scum. Common Broad-leav’d 
Endive. 

a- Cichorium j anguftifolium, five Endivia 
vulgaris. Tourn. Common Narrow-leav'd 
Endive. 


3. Ci chorium j crifpum. Smith. Curled 
Endive. * 

4- Cichorium ; crifpum , avgufiifolium. 
Bcerb. Ind. Narrow-Ieav’d Curl’d Endive. 

5 - Ci chorium ; fyivejlre , five oflicniarum. 
C, B. Wild Succory. 

The firft and ftcond Sorts of Endive arc 
now wholly difufed in the Kitchen-Gardens, as 
being vaftly inferior to the Curl’d Kinds, which 
are by much the larger and handfomer Heads. 

The Seafbns for fowing their Seeds is in 
May, finte , and July, at four or five different 
times j for that which is firft fown is very 
fubjeift to run to Seed, efpecially if the Autumn . 
prove warm and dry : But however, it is 
neccffary to have a little fown in the Decreafe 
of the Moon in May, for the firft Crop $ and 
again in June the middle and latter End ; and 
for the la ft Crop, about the middle of July. 
Theft Seeds fhould be fbwn in an open Situa¬ 
tion, and a good rich Soil, but not too thick. 
When the Plants are come up, and grown to 
be about two Inches high, they muft be tranl- 
planted into an other open good Spot of Ground, 
at about ten Inches diftant every way, obser¬ 
ving to trim off the Tops of the largeft Leaves 
with your Knife before you plant them ; as 
alfb to water them conftantly every other 
Evening, until they have taken frefh Root ; 
After which Time they will need no other 
Care, but to keep them clean from Weeds, 
until they have (6 fpread at almoft to meet 
and cover the Ground. 

Then you fhould provide a Parcel of fmall 
Ofier Twigs (or Baft-Mat) to tie up fome of 
the largeft to blanch ; which fhould be done 
in a dry Afternoon, when there is neither 
Dew nor Rain to moiften the Leaves in the 
middle of the Plants, which would occafion 
their rotting fbon after-their being ty’d up. 
The Manner of doing it is aS follows; viz. 
You muft firft gather up all the inner Leaves 
of the Plant, in a regular Order, into one 
Hand, and then take up thofe on the Outfide 
that are found, pulling off, and throwing away 
all the rotten and decay’d Leaves; observing 
to place the outfide Leaves all round the mid¬ 
dle ones, as near as poffible to the natural 
Order of their Growth, fb as not to croft each 
other: Then having got the whole Plant clofe 
up in your Hand, tie it up with the Twig, &c. 
at about two Inches below the Top, very 
clofe j and about a Week after go over the 
Plants again, and give them another Tie about 
the middle of the Plant, to prevent the Heart- 
Leaves from burfting out on one Side; which 
they are fubjeft to do, as the Plants grow, if 
not prevented this way. 

In doing of this yon need only tie up the 
largeft Plants firft, and fo go over the Piece 
once a Week, as the Plants increafe their 
Growth ; by which means you will continue 
the Crop longer than if they were all ty’d up 
at one time: For when they are quite blanch’d, 
which will be in three Weeks or a Month after 
tying, they will not hold found and good 
above ten Days or a Fortnight, efpecially if 
the Seafbn proves wet: Therefore it is that I 
would advife to low at four different Seafbns, 

that 
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that you may have a Supply as long as the 
Weather will permit,. But in order to this, 
you mu ft transplant all the Plants of the laft 
Sowing under warm Walls, Pales, or Hedges, 
to fcreen the Plants from Froft : And if the 
.Winter Ihould prove very (harp, you Ihould 
cover them with lome Peas-haulm, or fuch 
other light Covering, which Ihould be con- 
ftantly taken off* in mild Weather: Thefe 
Borders fhonld alio be as dry as poflible ; for 
theft Plants are very fu,ljc& to rot, if planted 
in a moift Soil in Winter. 

Altho’ I before directed the tying up of the 
plants to blanch them, yet this is only to be 
underftood for the two firft Sowings; for after 
Michaelmas, when the Nights begin to be 
frofty, thole Plants which are fb far above¬ 
ground will be liable to be much prejudiced 
thereby ; therefore the beft Method is, to 
take up your Plants of the latter Sowings in a 
very dry Day, and with a large flat-pointed 
Dibble plant them into the Sides of Trenches 
of Barth, which arc laid very upright, fide- 
wift, towards the Sun, with the Tops of the 
Plants only out of the Ground, fb that the 
hafty Rains may run off, and the Plants be 
kept dry, and fecured from FFofts. 

The Plant thus planted, will be blanched fit • 
for Ufc in about three Weeks Time ; after 
which it will not keep good long: You Ihould 
therefore keep planting lome frelh ones into ' 
Trenches every Fortnight at leaft, that you 
may have a Supply : And thole which were 
laft tranfplanted out of the Seed-beds, Ihould 
be preserv’d till February or March , before 
they are planted to blanch; fb that from this 
you may be fupply’d until April, or later, ac¬ 
cording to the Seafon : For at this laft plant¬ 
ing into the Trenches it will keep longer than 
in Winter $ the Days growing longer, and the 
Sun advancing with more Strength, dries op 
the Moifture much fooner than in Winter, 
which prevents the rotting of thefe plants. 

When your Endive is blanch’d enough for 
Ufe, you muft dig it up with a Spadej and 
after having clear’d it from all the outfide 
green and decay’d Leaves, you Ihould walh it 
welt m two or three different Waters, to dear 
it the better from Slugs and other Vermin, 
which commonly (helter themftlves amongft 
the Leaves thereof; and then you may ferve 
It up to the Table with other Sallading. 

But in order to have a Supply of good Seeds 
for the next Seafon, you muft look over tboft 
Borders where the laft Crop was tranfplanted, 
before you put them into the Trenches to 
blanch; and make choice of lome of the 
largeft, foundeft, and moft curled Plants, in 
Number according to the Quantity of Seeds 
required : For a fmatl Family, a dozen good 
Plants will produce enough Seeds; and for a 
large, two Dozen, or thirty plants. 

Theft fliould be taken up and tranfplanted 
tinder a Hedge or Pale at about eighteen Inches 
diftant, in one Row about fix Inches from the 
Hedge, 6&. This Work ihould be done in 
the beginning of March, if the Seafon is mild, 
ocherwtft k may be deftrr’d a Fortnight longer. 
When the Flower-Items begin to advance, they 


fhould be fupported with a Packthread, which 
Ihould be faften’d to Nails drove into the Pale 
or to the Stakes of the Hedge, and run along 
before the Stems, to draw them upright clofe 
to the Hedge or Pale $ otherwife they will be 
liable to break with the ftrong Winds. Ob ferve 
alfb to keep them dear from Weeds, and about 
the beginning of July your Seeds will begin t<) 
ripen: Therefore, as loon as you find the Seeds 
are quite ripe, you muft cut off the Stalks, and 
expoie them to the Sun upon a coarft Cloth to 
dry ; and then beat out the Seeds, which muft 
be dried, and put up in Bags or Papers, an<f 
prelerv’d for Ule in fome dry Place. But I 
would here caution you, Not to wait for all 
the Seeds upon the fame Plant j for if fo, all 
the firft ripe and beft of the Seeds will fcatter 
and be Jolt before the other are near ripe; fb 
great a Difference is there in the Seeds of the 
fame Flant being ripe. 

The wild Succory , (of which there are fome 
Varieties in the Colour of the Flowers) is fel- 
dom propagated in Gardens; ft growing wild 
in unfrequented Lanes and Dunghills in divers 
Parts of England , where the Herb-women 
gather it, and fupply the Markets for Medi¬ 
cinal Ufo. 

CICUTA, properly fignifies an Hollow in¬ 
tercepted between two Knots, of the Stalks or 
Reeds of which the Shepherds us’d to make 
their Pipes; as Virgtl Ungs: 

Ejl mihi difpar thus feptem compaBa Cicutis , 

Fifttda —-• 

Cicuta. Hemlock. 

The Characters are j 

*fbe Leaves are cut into many minute Seg¬ 
ments : fbe Petals of the Flower are bifid, 
Heart-jbap'd, and unequal: Fhe Flower is 
fuccecded by two jhort channelled Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

l. Cicuta ; major. C. B. Common or 
Greater Hemlock. 

z. Cicuta j minor, petrofelim fimilis. C. B. 
Lefler Hemlock, or Fool’s Parfley. 

There are fome other Varieties of this Plant 
prelerv’d in curious Botanick Gardens j but 
the two Sorts here mentioned, are what we 
find wild in England- 

Thfe firft Sort grows to a confiderable Height, 
and is chiefly found upon the Sides of dry 
Banks in many Parts of England: The Leaves 
of this Plant are of a fhining green Colour, and 
the Stalks are foil of purple Spots j by which 
it is eafily diftinguiflj d from any Plants that 
refemble it. This Sort is fometimes ufed in 
Medicine j tho’ by many People it is thought to 
have a noxious Quality : But the Hemlock of 
the Antients, which was fuch deadly Poyfon, is 
generally iuppos’d to be very different from this. 

The ftcond Sort is of a (mailer Growth, and 
fo like Parfley , that fome unskilful Perfons have 
gather’d it, and us’d it as fuch ; by which feve- 
ral Perfons have fuffer’d in their Health, and 
fome have been deftroy’d thereby. 

Thefe Plants are never propagated in Gar¬ 
dens for Ufe, but are gather'd by the Herb- 
women in the Fields. 

CICU- 
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CICUTARIA ; [is fo call’d from its Like* 
fief* to Ceuta.] Baftard Hemlock. 

The Cbaraflers are j 

The Root is large and thick: Tbe Stalks are 
thick., hoil&w, and jvynted : The Leaves are 
tike the greater Hemlock, but are thicker; The 
Seeds are long, thick, gibbous, and ftjaped fome- 
ivbat like a Half-moon, and very much chan¬ 
nelled. 

The Species are; 

i. Cicutaria ; latifolia , feetida. C. J 3 . 
Broad-leav’d {linking Baftard Hemlock. 

z. Cicutaria j fattdiffima , foliis atrovi- 
rentibus. JeJfieu. The moil llinking Ballard 
Hemlock, with dark green Leaves. 

Thefe two Plants are feldom cultivated, un- 
lefs in Botanick Gardens: They are of a very 
ftrong rank Smell, and are thought to contain 
a poilonous Quality. Whoever hath a mind 
to cultivate tfiem, Ihould low their Seeds in a 
moift Soil in the Spring of the Year $ and 
when the Plants are come up, they Ihould be 
planted out at about two Feet Diftance, for 
they Ipread their Roots and Branches very far 
on either Side : The lecohd Year after fowing 
they will produce ripe Seeds, but the Roots 
will abide many Years after. 

C 1 NARA j vide Artichoke. 

CINERARIA j vide Jacobaea. 

CIRCEA; [Is fatd to be lo call’d from 
Circe, the famous Encbantrefs , laid to have 
jnchanted Ulyffcs and his Companions: Boer- 
haave fuppofes it to be lb call’d, becaule the 
Fruit of this Plant takes hold of Peoples Cloaths, 
and by this means draws them to it, as the 
Enchantrels Circe was wont to do by her In- 
chantmems.] Enchanter’s Night-lhade. 

The Characters are j 

Jt bath a perennial creeping Root: The 
Leaves , which are whole, and Jbapcd fomewhat 
like tbofe 0/Night-lhade, are placed alternately 
upon the Branches : Tbe Flower conjijls of two 
Leaves, which reft upon a two leaved Empale- 
went ,* Tbe Viewers are fucceeded by a Pear- 
jhaped Fruit , which is burry on tbe Out-ftde, 
and divided into two Cells j in each of which is 
contained , for the moft part, two oblong Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Circle a ; Lutetiana . Lob. Icon. En¬ 
chanter’s Night {hade. 

2 . Circjea * minima. Col. The Smalleft 
Enchanter’s Night-lhade. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common in 
moift lhady Places, and under Hedges, in moft 
Farts of England ; but the iecond hath not 
been found wild with us, tho’ it grows in 
Plenty in the Woods near the Hague , where I 
gather’d it, and brought it into England , where 
it continues to retain its Difference from the 
common Sort, notwithftanding lome Feople 
have fuppofed it to be the lame. They are 
both great Runners in a Garden, for which 
Reafon they Ihould be planted (by thole who 
would keep them for Variety) in lome abjeft 
lhady Part of the Garden, where few other 
Things will grow. 


CIRCULATION of the Sap j vide Sap. 

CIRRI j Are thole fine Strings, or Hairs, 
by which lome Plants fallen themlelves, in 
order to their Support, as Ivy, &c. 

CIRSIUM ; [is lo called of KiVw, a Circle 
about the fartheft or laft Inteftine, i. e. the 
Hamorrboides , or Indam mac ion of the Anus j 
becaule it is wont to be uied to cure that 
Diftemper.J Soft or Gentle Thiftle.. 

The CharaSlers are j 

It hath Leaves and Flowers very like tbofe tf 
tbe Thiftle, but the Spines upon the Leaves are 
fofter, and tbe Cup of Use Flower is deftttute of 
Spines. 

The Species are j 

1. Cirsium, Anglicum. Ger. The Englijb 

Soft or Gentle Thiftle. ’ 

2. Cirsium ; Britannicum , Chtfti, repens. 
J. B. The great Englijb Soft Gentle, or 
Melancholy Thiftle. 

3. Cirsium ; maximum, Afpbodeli rad ice. 
C B. The greateft Aj'pbodel-rooted Gentle 
Thiftle. 

4. Cirsium j maculis argenteis not at urn. 
Tourn. The White-fpotted Gentle Thiftle. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant, 
which are preierved in curious Gardens of 
■Plants; but as there is little Ulc or Beauty in 
them, fo I (hall pals them over in this Place. 

The two firft Species here named, grow wild 
in England ; the other two are Strangers, and 
only preierved for Variety in lome few Gar¬ 
dens : They may all be propagated by lowing 
their Seeds in the Spring, in almoft any Soil, 
but they require an open Situation ; and when 
the Plants come up, they Ihould be leparated 
to about two Feet Diftance, for they Ipread 
very far, clpecially the two firft, which are 
terrible Creepers under-ground, and therefore 
Ihould not be placed near other Plants, left 
they over-bear and deftroy them. The three 
firft Sorts are allb increaled by parting their 
Roots j but the laft is an Annual, and malt 
either be fown every Spring, or the Seeds fuf- 
fered to fhed upon the Ground, which will 
come up without any Trouble. 

CISTUS j [is lo call’d from Kfr©- or 
Gr. Ivy , becaule the Antients believed the 
Leaves of this Plant did refemble the Ground- 
Ivy ■, or becaule its little ieminal Vefiel is in- 
clofed in a Cifto or little Cheft, as it were.] 
Rock Role. 

The Cbarafters are j 

It bath tbe Appearance of a Tree: Tbe 
Leaves are produced by Pairs oppofite upon tbe 
Branches: Tbe Cup of the Flower confifts of 
three or five Leaves: Tbe Flower confifts of 
many Leaves, which are expanded in Form of a 
Role, having abundance of Stamina or Threads 
in tbe Middle: From tbe Center of the Cup arifes 
tbe Ovary , which is rough and bemifpberical, 
and becomes a roundijh or pointed Vefjel , con- 
filling of many Cells , in which are contained 
many fmatt Seeds. 
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The Species are i 

1. Cistus ; mas, folio oblongp incano. C. B. 
The Male Ciftus or Rock Role, with oblong 
hoary Leaves. 

2. Ci s t us ; mas, major , folio rotundiori. 
y. B. The greateft Male Cifius, or Rock 
Role, with roundilh Leaves. 

3. Cistus j mas, folio, breviore. G B- 
Short -1 eav’d Male Ciftus, or Rock Role. 

4. Cistus ; mas,foiiis undulatis, & ertfpis. 
fount. Male Ciftus, or Rock Role, with wav'd 
and curl'd Leaves. 

5. Ci st us j Ladanifera, Monfpelienfium. 
C. B. The Gum-bearing Ciftus, or Rock Role 
of Montpelier. 

6 Cistus ; Ladanifera, Hifpanica, falicis 
folio, flore Candida, fount. Spanilh Gum-bear¬ 
ing Ciftus, or Rock Role, with Wilbw Leaves 
and white Flowers. 

7. Cistus 3 Ladanifera, Hif panic a, falicis 
folio , flore albo , maculd punicante infignitn. 
fourn. Spanilh Gum-bearing Ciftus, or Rock 
Role, with Willow Leaves, and white Flowers 
Ipottedwith Purple. 

8. Cistus } Ledon , latifolium , Creticum, 
J, B. Sweet broad-leav’d Ciftus , or Rock 
Role from Crete. 

9. Cistus j Ledon, foliis populi nigra,major. 
C. B. Large fweet Ciftus, or Rock Role, 
with black Poplar Leaves. 

10. Cistus ; Ledon , foliis populi nigra, 
minor. C. B. Small fweet Ciftus, or Rock Role, 
with black Poplar Leaves. 

11. Cistus j Ladanifera, Cretica , flore pur¬ 
purea. four. Cor. Sweet Gum-bearing Ciftus , or 
Rock Rofe from Crete , with purple Flowers. 

The various Kinds of thefe Plants are very 
great Ornaments to a Garden j their Flowers 
are produc’d in great Plenty all over the 
Shrubs, which tho’ but of a Ihort Duration, 
yet are luccecded by frelh ones almoft every 
Day for above two Months fuccellively. Theie 
Flowers are many of them about the Bignels 
of a middling Role, but Angle, and of diffe¬ 
rent Colours$ the Plant continues green 
throughout the Year. 

The firft five and the eighth Sort will endure 
the Cold of our common Winters in the open 
Ground, provided they are planted in a dry 
Soil, and in a Situation where they may be 
Ihelter’d from the cold Winds, and will rife to 
the Height of five or fix Feet, and may be 
eafily train’d to form handlome Heads. Thefe 
being intermix’d with flowering Shrubs of 
the lame Growth, in finall Wildernefs Quar¬ 
ters, &c. add greatly to the Variety, and their 
Flowers continuing to fhew themfelves thro* 
the greateft Part of the Summer, renders them 
worthy of a Place in the beft Gardens. The 
other Sorts are commonly preferv'd in Pots, 
and hous’d in Winter, tho* I believe molt of 
them might be brought to ftand abroad in 
Places that are well defended from the Cold. 

Theie Sorts may all be propagated, by 
lowing their Seeds upon a gentle Hot-bed, or 
on a warm Border in the common Ground 
in March i and when the Plants are come up 
about three Inches high, they Ihould be tranl- 


planted either into Imall Pots, 6r a Border of 
good light Earth, at about ten Inches Diltance 
every Way : If they are planted into Pots, 
they Ihould be remov’d under a common Hot¬ 
bed Frame in Winter, to defend them from 
the Froft, which may be hurtful to them while 
young, if they are not plote&ed from it; but 
they Ihould have as much open free Air as 
polfible in mild Weather, and will require to 
be often refrefil’d with Water. 

In the Spring following, theie Plants may 
be turned out of the Pots, with all the Earth 
preferv’d to their Roots, and planted in the 
Places where they are to remain, (for they 
are bad Plants to remove when grown old) 
oblerving to give them now and then a little 
Water, until they have taken frelh Roots; 
after which Time they will require no farther 
Care than to train them upright in the manner 
you would have them grow : But thofe Plants 
which were at firft planted into a Border in 
the open Ground, Ihould be arched over, and 
covered with Macs in frofty Weather, during 
the firft Winter, but may be trafifplanted 
abroad the fuccecding Spring : In removing 
of thefe Plants, you Ihould be careful to pre- 
lervc as much Earth about their Roots as you 
can j and if the Seafon Ihould prove hoc and 
dry, you mull water and fhnde them, until 
they have taken frelh Root j after which they 
will require no other Culrure than was before 
directed. 

Thefe Plants may alio be propagated, by 
planting Cuttings of them upon a gentle warm 
Bed in May or fune, keeping them lhaded 
with Mats, ana frequently rcfrelhed with 
Water until they have taken Root, which will 

be in about two Months Time1 when vou 

-% J * *1 

may tranfplant them into Pots filled with good 
frelh light Earth, which Ihould be fet in a 
lhady Place until they have taken Root, and 
then may be expofed to the open Sun until 
Ottober, when you Ihould remove them into 
Shelter the firft Winter; but the lucceeding 
Spring you may plant them abroad, as was 
before directed for the Seedling Plants. 

The feventh Sort is by much the molt 
beautiful of all theie Ciftus's : The Flowers, 
which arc as big as a handlome Role, is of a 
fine White, with a deep purple Spot On the 
Bottom of each Leaf. This Plant alfo abounds 
with a fweet glutinous Liquor, which exfudes 
thro’ the Pores of the Leaves in lo plentiful 
a manner, in hot Weather, that the Surfaces 
of the Leaves are covered therewith. From 
this Plant (jCluftus thinks) might be gathered 
great Quantities of the Ladanuitt, which is 
ufcd in Medicine, in the Woods in Spain , 
where he law vaft Quantities of this Shrub 
growing. 

But it is .from the eleventh Sort, which 
Monfieur foumefort lays, the Greeks, in the 
Archipelago, gather this fweet Gum : In the 
doing of which (J Hellonius lays) they make 
ule of an Inftrument like a Rake, without 
Teeth, which they call Ergafttri: To this are 
tied many Thongs of raw and untanned Lea¬ 
ther, which they rub gently upon the Sulhes, 
that produce the Ladanum , that fo that liquid 

Q q Moifture 
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Moifture may flick upon the Thongs. After 
which they {crape it,off with Knives: This is 
done in the hotteft Time of the Day j for 
which Realon, the Labour of gathering this 
Ladanum is cxccflive, and almoft intolerable, 
fuice they are obliged to remain on the Moun¬ 
tains for whole Days* together, in the very 
Heat of Summer, or the Dog-Days ; Nor is 
there any Perlon almoft that will undertake 
this Labour, except the Greek Monks. 

Monfieur Tournefort alfo relates the lame in 
his Travels, where he fays. That the Shrubs 
which produce the Ladanum grow upon dry 
fandy Hillocks, and that he obferved feveral 
Country-Fellows in their Shirts and Drawers, 
that were brufliing the Shrubs with theirWhips, 
the Straps whereof, by being drawn over the 
Leaves of the Plant, licked up a fort of odori¬ 
ferous Balfam flicking upon the Leaves, which 
he fuppofes to be Part of the nutritious Juice 
of the Plant which exfudes thro’ the Pores of 
the Leaves, where it remains likeafartilh Dew, 
in ftiining Drops as clear as Turpentine. 

When the Whips arc fufficiently laden with 
this Greafe, they take a Knife and ferape it 
clean off the Straps, and make it up into a Mats 
of Cakes of different Sizes: This is what comes 
to us under the Name of Ladanum or Labda- 
num. A Man that is diligent will gather three 
Founds two Ounces per Day, or more, which 
they iell for a Crown on the Spot. This Work 
is rather unplealant than laborious; becaufe 
it mull be done in the hotteft Time of the 
Day, and in the greateft Calm. And yet the 
pureft "Ladanum is not free from Filth; becauic 
the Winds of the preceding Days have blown 
Duff; upon thele Shrubs, which, by the glewy 
Subftance upon the Surfaces of the Leaves, is 
thereby detained and mixed therewith. But 
to add Weight to this Drug, they knead it up 
with a very fine bJackilh Sand, which is found 
in thofe Parts ; as if Nature herfelf was minded 
to teach them how to adulterate this Commo¬ 
dity. It is no ealy Thing to difeover this 
Cheat, when the Sand has been well blended 
with the Ladanum'. In order to which you 
muft chew it for lome Time, to find whether 
it crackles between the Tcern; and if it doth, 
you mult firft diffblve it, and then (train it, in 
order to purify away what has been added 
to it. 

CITREUM; 07 el*, Gr.] The Citron- 
Tree. 

The Characters are •, 

It bath broad fitff Leaves like thofe of the 
Laurel , but without any Appendix (as hath the 
Orange") : The Flowers confifi of Matty Leaves, 
which expand in Form of a Rofe : The Cup of 
the Flower is fender andfief).by, and is divided 
into five Segments at the Top : The Pifi'tl of the 
Flower becomes an oblong, thick , fiejly Fruit , 
which is divided into many Cells 9 is very full 
of "Juice, and contains feveral hard Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Citkeum; vulgare- To urn. The Com¬ 
mon or Ordinary Citron. 

2. Citkeum; dulct medulll Tours/. The 
SweetX'itron. 


3. Citkeum ; magno fruffu. Tourn. The 
Large Citron. 

4. Citrioides ; vulgo Citratum, Floren- 
t'rnum fruClu magno, pkrimque turbmato leevi 
ac fuavi medulld, cortice cdoratijjimo, fohis Ion - 
gionbus. Citro. Hort. Pijf. Florentine Citron, 
with large fweet Fruit, of a fweet-fmelling 
Kind, and long Leaves. 

5. Citrioides ifeu Citratum, Florentinum , 
fruttu mucrotiato B recurve, cortice verrucofo, 
odoratiffmo. Hort. Pijf Florentine Citron, 
with a pointed Fruit, which is recurved, and 
a warted fweet-fmelling Kind, 

6. Citrioides -,feu Citratum, Florentinum , 
fruftu minort, fere rotunda, acriori medulla, 
cortice odoratiffimo. Hort. Pijf. Florentine Citron 
with fmall roundilh Fruit, with a lharp Tafte, 
and fweet-fmelling Kind. 

7. Citrioides \feu Citratum, Florentinum, 
odoratijjimum fruflu prolifero. Hort. Pijf. Sweet- 
imelling Florentine Citron, with Fruit coming 
out of each other. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Fruit, with which the EngUfh Gardens have 
been fupply’d from Genoa, where is the great 
Nurfery for the feveral Parts of Europe for 
thele forts of Trees: And the Gardeners who 
cultivate them there, are as fond of introdu¬ 
cing a new Variety to their Collection, as the 
Nurfery-men in England are of a new Pear, 
nipple. Peach, &c. So that the Varieties being 
annually increaled, as are any of our Fruits 
from Seeds, there is like to be no End of the 
Variety of thele, nor of the Orange and 
Lemon-Trees. 

The molt valuable Kind of thele Fruits is 
the fifth, which is in fo great Eflcem, that 
the Angle Fruits are fold at Florence for Two 
Shillings each, and arc lent as Prcfents to the 
Courts of Princes. This Fruit is not to be 
had in Perfect ion in any other Parts of Italy 
but in the Plain between Pifa and Leghorn: 
And altho* Trees of this Kind have been tranf- 
planted from that Spot to divers other Parts 
of Italy, yet they are found to lole much of 
that excellent Tafte with which they abound 
in thofe Plains. 

The feveral Sorts of Citrons are cultivated 
much in the fame manner as the Orange-Tree ; 
to which I fhall refer the Reader, to avoid 
Repetition: but lhall only remark, that thefe 
arc fomewhat tenderer than the Orange, and 
fhould therefore have a warmer Situation in 
Winter; otherwile, they are very fubjeffc to 
call their Fruit. They ihould alfo continue a 
little longer in the Houle in the Spring, and be 
carry’d in again fooncr in the Autumn; as 
alfo to have a warmer and better-defended 
Situation in the Summer, chough not too 
much expos’d to the Sun in the Heat of the 
Day. 

And as their Leaves are larger, and their 
Shoots ftronger than thofe of the Orange, fo do 
they require a greater Plenty of Water in the 
Summer; and in W inter they fhould have but 
little water at each time, which muft be the 
oftener repeated. The Soil ought to be much 
the fame as for the Orange-Tree, but not quite 
fo ftrong. 
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The Common Citron is by much the beft 
Stock to bud any of the Orange or Lemon 
Kinds upon ; it being the ftraighteft and freed 
growing Tree. The Rind is imoother, and the 
Wood Jefs knotty, than either the Orange or 
Lemon , and will take either Sort full as well as 
its own Kind ; which is what none of the other 
Sorts will do. And theft Stocks, if rightly 
managed, will be very ftrong the fecond Year 
after lowing, and capable to receive any Buds, 
and will have Strength to force them out vigo¬ 
rously ; whereas it often happens, when theft 
Buds are inoculated into weak Stocks, they 
frequently die, or remain till the fecond Year 
before they put out: And thoft that do fhoot 
the next Spring after budding, are oftentimes 
lb weak as hardly to be fit to remain, as being 
incapable to make a ftraight handfome Stem, 
which is the great Beauty of theft Trees, 

CYTRUL ; vide Pepo. 

CLARY; vide H or min uni, or Sclarea. 

CLAVICLE, [Claviculus, Lat.] a Clafper, 
or Tendril. 

CLEMATITIS; of KAiif«ia Twig, 

a Sprig, &c. becauie it climbs up Trees with 
Claipers, like thole of Vines. Hence it is alio 
call’d Virgultum dud tie, Ranunculus obfeqttofus ; 
and alio Antrogenomene, and Fiammula , as tho’ 
producing a Carbuncle: For the Leaves being 
bruis’d and apply’d to the Skin, burn it into 
Carbuncles, as it is in the Peftilence: and 
Fiammula ; becaufe if one Leaf be cropp’d in 
a hot Day in the Summer-ftafon, and bruis’d 
and prefently put to the Noftrils, it will caufe 
a Smell and Pain tike a Flame.] 

The Cbaradcrs are; 

It bath a perennial fibrofe Root: The Leaves 
grow oppofite upon the Stalks : The Flowers, 
•which confifi for the mojl part of four Leaves 
plac’d in Form of a Crofs , are naked , having no 
Calyx: In the Centre of the Flower are many 
hairy Stamina (or Threads) which furromid 
tie Pointal: The Pointal afterwards becomes a 
Fruit , in which the Seeds are gathered, as it 
were, into a little Head , ending in a kind of 
Plume. 

The Species are ; 

1. Clematitis; five Fiammula furred a ; 
alba. C. B. Upright White Climber. 

2. Clematitis j ceerulea , ere ft a. C. B. 
Upright Blue Climber. 

3. Clematitis ; Hifpanica, furred a, altera , 
y bumilhr , fore albicante. H. K. Par. Low 
Spanifh Climber, with a whitifh Flower. 

4. Clematitis ; fyivefiris latifolia. C. B, 
Great Wild Climber, or Travellers Joy, 

j, Clematitis ; fyivefiris, latifolia, foliis 
non incifis. Tourn. Great W ild Climber, or 
Travellers Joy, with undivided Leaves. 

6. Clematitis ; peregrina, joliis pyri tn- 
ftfis.C.B. Spanifh Climber, or Travellers Joy, 
with cut Leaves. 

*7. Clematitis-, Canadenfis, trifolia den- 
iota, fiore alho. H- R. Par. Three-leav’d Ca¬ 
nada Climber, with a white Flower. 


8 . Clematitis ; ceerulea, vel purpurea , 
repots. C. B. Purple creeping Climber, or 
Single Virgins Bower ; vulgo. 

9. Clematitis; ceerulea flore plena. C.B. 
Blue Climber with a double Flower, or Double 
Virgins Bower; vulgo. 

10. Clematitis; repens rubra. Boerh.Ind. 
Red creeping Climber. 

11. Clematitis ; Orientalis , folio Apii , 
flore ex viridi fiavefeente , pefierius reflexo. T. 
Cor. Ealtcrn Climber, with a Smallage Leaf, 
and a reflex d Flower of a greenilh Yeilo’-v. 

12. Clematitis ; purpurea repens , petalis 
florum Coriaceis. Banifi. Cat. Purple creeping 
Climber, with ft iff Petals. 

The 1 ft, 2d, and 3d Sorts die to the Surface 
of the Ground every Winter ; but their Roots 
are of long Continuance, arifing again in the 
Spring. The 2d and 3d ufually grow with 
us about three or four Feet high, and produce 
great Quantities of Flowers; but the ift Sort 
is of humbler Growth, fddom riling above 
eighteen Inches high, but in other rejpe&s is 
very like the 3d. 

Thcfe Plants are propagated either by Seeds, 
or parting of their Roots; But the former 
being a tedious Method, (the Plants i’cldom 
rifing until the lecond Year after lowing, and 
arc often two Years more before they flower) 
the latter is generally pra&is’d. 'I he belt 
Seafon for parting thefe Roots, is either in 
Odober or February ; either juft before their 
Branches decay, or before they rift again in 
the Spring. 

They will grow almoft in any Soil or Situa¬ 
tion ; But if the Soil is very dry, they fhould 
always be new planted in the Autumn, other- 
wife their Flowers will not be lo ftrong ; But 
if the Soil be wet, it is better to defer it until 
the Spring. The Roots may be cut through 
their Crowns with a fharp Knife, obftrving to 
preftrve to every Off let fome good Buds or 
Eyes; and then it matters not how Imall you 
divide them, for their Roots increaft very 
fall. But if you part them very Imall, you 
fhould let them remain two Years before they 
arc again remov’d ; that the fecond Year their 
Flowers may be ftrong, and the Roots multi¬ 
ply’d in Eyes, which in one Year’s Time can¬ 
not be obtain’d. 

Theft Plants are extreme hardy, Enduring 
the Cold of our fcvereft W inters in the open 
Air; and are very proper Ornaments for large 
Gardens, either to be planted in large Borders, 
or intermix’d with other hardy Flower-Roots 
in Quarters of flowering Shrubs; where, by 
being plac’d promilcuoufly in little open Places, 
they fill up thofe little Vacancies, and are 
agreeable enough. They begin to flower about 
the beginning of June , and often continue to 
produce frefh Flowers until Odober ; which 
renders them valuable, efpecially fince they 
require very little Care in their Culture ; for 
their Roots may be fuffer’d to remain fovera! 
Years undifturb’d, if we do not want to part 
them, which will not in the leaft prejudice them. 

‘ The 4th and jth Sorts are found wild in 
moft Parts of England , efpecially the 4th, 
which grows upon the Sides of Banks, under 
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Hedges, and extends its trailing Brandies over 
the Trees and Shrubs that are near it: This 
Plant in the Autumn is generally cover’d with 
Seeds which are colic&ed into little Heads, 
each of which having, as it it were, a rough 
Plume fallen’d to it, hath occafion’d the Coun¬ 
try People to give it the Name of Old Mans 
Heard • The yth Sort being no more than an 
accidental Variety of the 4th, is often found 
intermix’d therewith. 

The 6th Sort is an Ever-green ; and altho’ 
it be a Native of a warm Country, yet I find 
is hardy enough to endure the Cold of our 
Climate in the open Air: This Plant com¬ 
monly produces vaft Quantities of large 
greenifh yellow Flowers in the Depth of Win¬ 
ter, (provided it is not retarded by very 
fevere Weather) ; for which Reafon, together 
with the Beauty of its verdant green Leaves 
at that Sealbn, it deferves a Place in every 
good Garden. 

The 7th Sort is very like the 4th, which 
is our common Sort, from which it only differs 
in having but three Lobes to each Leaf, 
whereas ours have five or more. 

The 8th and 10th Sorts, which are the molt 
common in Spain and Italy, are at prefent 
very rare in England, being only to be found 
in curious Botanick Gardens; But the 9th 
Sort, which is a Variety of the 8th, is propa¬ 
gated in many Nurferies near London , (but 
particularly in that of Mr. Christopher Gray, 
near Fulham ; where, amongft many other 
curious Exotick Trees and Shrubs, I law this 
in very great Plenty): This Sort produces 
very double Flowers in great Quantities all 
over the Plant, which continue at leaft two 
Months, and render it valuable. 

The nth and 12th Sorts are alio uncom¬ 
mon in England at prefent: The nth was 
brought from the Levant by Monf Zournefort, 
the chief BotawJI to the late King of France. 
The 12th was brought from America, where 
it is found in divers Parts in great Plenty, but 
particularly in Virginia and North Carolina } 
from whence I have receiv’d Seeds of this 
Plant, which have grown with me in the 
Phy/ick Garden. 

The nine laft mentioned Sorts are all of 
them trailing Plants, fome of them growing 
to a very great Length, particularly the 4th, 
5th, and 7th Sorts, which fiiould be planted 
in large Wildernefs Quarters, near the Stems 
of great Trees, to which they fhould be train’d 
up, where, by their wild Appearance, they 
will be agreeable enough. 

The other Sorts are proper enough to in¬ 
termix with flowering Shrubs of a middling 
Growth, where,being fatten'd to ftrong Stakes, 
they will rife about fix or feven Feet high, and 
produce great Quantities of Flowers. Thefe 
may alfo be planted to cover Seats in Wilder¬ 
nefs Quarters, that are defign’d for Shade ; to 
which purpofe thefe Plants are very well adapt¬ 
ed, requiring little more Care than to train 
their Branches regularly at firft, after which 
they will maintain tbemfelves very well. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by laying down 
their tender Branches (as is practis’d for Vines) 


in the Spring, which in one Year’s Time will 
take Root, and may then be remov’d to the 
Places where they are defign’d to remain } 
which Ihould be done in the Spring, obferving 
to lay a little Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground round their Roots, and to water them 
gently in dry Weather: In two Years after 
planting they will make very ftrong Shoots, 
which fhould be train’d up to Stakes, that they 
may not trail upon the Ground, which would 
fpoil their flowering, and render them very 
unfightly. From this Time they will require 
no farther Care, than to cut out every other 
Year the decay’d Brandies ; and in the Spring, 
to fhorten fuch Branches as may have grown 
too long and rambling for the Places where 
they are planted. 

Theft: alio may be rais’d from Seeds, which 
fhould be fown either fo loon as ripe, or very 
early in the Spring, in a Bed of frelh light 
Earth, or in Pots or Boxes fill’d with fome 
Earth, becaufc the Seeds of moil of thefe 
Plants remain in the Ground until the fecond 
Spring before they appear, cfpecially if they 
were not fown in Autumn. When the Plants 
come up, they mutt be carefully clean’d from 
Weeds; and in very dry Weather frequently 
water’d; and in the fucceeding Spring they 
Ihould be traniplanted out into Nurlery-bcds, 
where they may remain two Years longer ; by 
which Time they will have arriv’d at Strength 
to flower, and may then be remov’d to the 
feveral Places where they are to remain. 

• CLIMATE; [of Gr. an Inclination^ 
is a Part of the Surface of the Earth bounded 
by two Circles parallel to the Equator; ft> that 
the longed Day in that Parallel, neareft to the 
Pole, exceeds the longeft Day in that Parallel 
neareft to the Equator by lbme certain Space 
of Time, viz. half an Hour, till you come to 
Places fituare nearly under the Anftick Circle ; 
and a whole Hour, or even feveral Days, 
when you go beyond it. 

The antient Greek Geographers reckon’d 
only feven Climates from the Equator towards 
the North Pole, and denominated them from 
iome noted Place, through which the middle 
Parallel of the Climate pafs’d: But the Moderns 
reckon up twenty-four. 

The Beginning of the Climate is the Parallel 
Circle, wherein the Day is the fhorteft. 

The End of the Climate is that wherein the 
Day is the longeft. 

The Climates therefore are reckon’d from 
the Equator to the Pole ; and are fo many 
Bands or Zones, terminated by Lines parallel 
to the Equator ; tho’ in Stritftnefs there are 
feveral Climates in the Breadth of one Zone. 

Each Climate only differs from its contiguous 
ones, in that the longeft Day in Summer is 
longer or fhorter by half an Hour in the one 
Place than the other. 

As the Climates commence from the Equa¬ 
tor, the firft Climate at its Beginning has its 
longeft Day precifely twelve Hours long $ at 
its End twelve Hours and an half: The fecond, 
which begins where the firft ends, viz. at 
twelve Hours and an. half, ends at thirteen 

Hours: 
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Hours: And To of the reft, as far as the Peljir 
Circles. 

Hear what Geographers call HourJCHmaies 
terminate, ami Month Climates commence. 

As an Hour Climate is a Space compriz’d 
between two Parallels of the Equator, in the 
firft of which the longeft-Day exceeds that in 
the latter by half an Hour; fo the Month Cli¬ 
mate is a Space between two Circles parallel 
to the Polar Circles, whofe longcft Day is 
longer or {hotter than that of its contiguous 
one by a Month or thirty Days. t 

The Antients, who confin’d the Climates to 
what they imagin’d the habitable Fart of the 
Earth, only allow’d of feven, as ha; been faid: 
The firft they made to pafs through Meroe, 
the fecond through Sienna, the third through 
Alexandria, the fourth through Rhodes, the 
fifth through Rome, the fixth through Pontm, 
and the fevemh through the Mouth of the 
Borifthenes.. 

The Moderns, who have fail’d farther to¬ 
wards the Poles, make thirty Climates on each 
Side j and becaufe the Obliquity of the Sphere * 
makes a little Difference in the Length of the 
longcft Day, fomc of them make the Differ¬ 
ence of the Climates but a Quarter of an Hour 
inftead of Half an Hour. 

The Term Cl/mate is vulgarly beftow’d on 
any Country or Region differing from ano¬ 
ther, either in refpeft of the Seafons, the Qua¬ 
lity of the Soil, or even the Manners ot the 
Inhabitants, without any Regard to theLength 
of the longcft Day. 

C LINO PODIUM of Ka«« a 

Bed ; and «*< mifh, Gr. a Foot, as though the 
Feet of a Bed, (becaufe according to Diofio- 
r ides') the Stalks ’of this Plant rcfemble the 
Feet of a Bed .] Field-Bafil. 

The Cba rafters are ; 

It is a Plant wit// a lahiated Flower, conjifiing 
of one Leaf, whofe upper- Lip is upright, roundtjh, 
and generally Jplit in two, hut the Beard, or un¬ 
der Lip, is divided into three Segments: Thefe 
Blowers are dtjpos'd in Whorlts round the Stalks, 
and are fme ceded l>) oblong Seeds, 

The Species are ; 

i. Clinopodium j ' origano fimihy, el at in i, 
majore fiore. C. B. The Yaller Field-Bafil, with 
a large Flower refembling Baftard-Marjoram. 

I. jCt-iNOroDlUM j origano ftmile, jlort albo. 
C. B. Field*Bafil, with a white Flower, refem- 
bling Baftard-Marjoram. 

3. CfiNopomuM j arvenfe, oermi facie. C. B. 
Wild Field-Bafil, refembling Bafil. 

4. Clikopodium ; Alpinum, rofeum, futureja 
foists, Eoc. Mu(f, Alpine Field Bafil, with 
leaves like Savory. 

5. Clynopodium 3 Vtrgtnianunt, angufifo¬ 
lium, fioribm, amplts luteis, pttrpureo-maculatts , 
cujm caulit, fub quovis verticilio, decern vel duo- 
di-dm •folialis rubentibm efi circumcinftus. Buni¬ 
fier. PluL Phyt. Tab. 24. Narrow-leav’d Vir¬ 
ginian Field-Bafil, with large yellow Flowers 
fpotted with Purple. 

The firft Sort grows wild upon dry chalky 
Hills in divers Parcs of England, The fecond 
is a Variety of the firft, front which it only 


differs in the Colour of the Flower. Thefe 
Sorts do abide many Years, and may be pro¬ 
pagated in a Garden, by cither fowing their 
Seeds or parting of their Roots; the latter of 
which is the mod expeditious Method, as alfo 
the fureft Way to preserve the white-flower¬ 
ing Kind in its Colour, becaufe it may return 
back to the Purple Kind from which it at firft 
degenerated. Thefe Plants fhouIJ have a 
light Soil, and an open Situation, in which 
they will thrive exceedingly. 

The third Sort is alfo found upon reryftony 
or gravelly Hills in feveral Parts of England', 
but this being an annual Plant is only propa¬ 
gated by Seeds, which fiiould be Town- foon 
after they are ripe, otherwife they will hardly 
grow: This mull have a very poor ftony 
Soil, in which it chiefly delights. 

The fourth Sort is alfo an annual Plant, 
which was brought from the Alps: This fiiould 
be fown in the Spring of the Year, in almoft 
any Soil, it being a very good-natur’d Plant, 
and will thrive in any Part of the Garden. 

The fifth Sort grows wild in Virginia and 
Carolina ; from whence the Seeds have been 
fent over, which grow very well with us, and 
are hardy enough to refill our Cold in the 
oped Air, if planted in a dry Soil. 

Cl ymencm ; of xvxl 'aiw, Gr. to roll, 

becaufe the Branches of this Plant embrace 
whatever Plants do grow near them with their 
Tendrils] Chickling-Vetch. 

The Char afters are ; 

The Stalks, Flowers, and Fruits of this Plant 
are hke thofe of Lathyrus, but the Leaves con- 
fift of many Conjugations plac’d on a Mid-rib , 
which ends in a Tendril. 

The Spedes ate ; 

1. Clymenum j Hifpanicum, fore vario jili- 
qud plana. Town*. Spanilh Chickling-Vetch, 
with a variable Flower and a plain Pod. 

2. Clymenum; Hfipanicum, fior'e vario fili— 
qua artkulatL Tourn. Spanilh Chickling- 
Vetch, with a variable Flower and a joynted 
Pod. 

3. Clywenum ; Bithynicum, filiqud Jingu- 
lari, fiore minore. Jejfieu. Birhynian Chick¬ 
ling-Vetch, with a fingle Pod and fmaller 
Flower. 

4. Clyminum ; Parifienfe , fiore csruleo. 
Tourn. Common Chickling-Vetch with a 
bine Flower. 

j. Clymenumj Gracurs , fiore maXhsto fwgu- 
lart. T. C<> r - Greek Chickling-Vetch, with a 
large fingle Flower. 

The firft, fecond, third, and fifth Sorts are 
Annuals, and muft be fown every Year, (as is 
practis'd for the Sweet-Pea) : If they are fown 
in Augufl, in a warm Border, they will ftand 
through the Winter, and flower .early in the 
fucceeding.Spring, by which Method you may 
be fnre to obtain good Seeds; whereas thole 
which are fdwn in the Spring, are many times 
deftroy’d by the Rains in Autumn before their 
Seeds are perfc&ed. Thefe Plants delight in a 
dry Soil and an open Situation, for if they 
are over-hung by Trees, CiTc. they fcldoracome 
to any Perfection. 
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Thofe of thefe Planes which were Town in 
Autumn , will begin to flower in May , and 
continue to produce new Flowers till July ; 
about which time the Seeds of their early 
Flowers will be perfeded. Their Flowers 
are in Shape like thofe of the Pea, but being 
of variable Colours, do make a pretty Variety 
in a Garden ; and if the Plants are fupported 
with Sticks, they may be kept in a fmall Com- 
pafs. The fourth Sort hath a perennial Root, 
which multiplies very fall, foon over-running 
a Spot of Ground, and fhould therefore be 
kept in a Pot where the Roots will con¬ 
fin’d, and thereby the Plant caus’d to pro¬ 
duce a greater Quantity of Flowers than it 
would naturally do if its Roots had full 
Liberty, 

CNICUS ; 

The Characters are; 

It hath fioftuhm Flowers; con fifing of many 
Florets, -which are multi fed and fland upon the 
Embryo : Thefe Florets are enclos'd in a fcaly 
Cup fur rounded -with Leaves. 

The Species art; 

1. Cnicus } fylvefiris, hirfutior, Jive Carduiti 
BenediCim. C. B. The Blefled Thiftlc ; vulgo. 

2. Cnicus ; at rally lit luiea diBm. H . L. The 
yellow Diflaff/Thiftle \ vulgo. 

3. Cmcus'; perennis , exrulem, Tmgitanm. 
H.L. Tangier perennial blue DiflafF-Thiftle, 

4. Cnicus j Cretans , atraftylidit folio & 
facie, fore leucophao. T. Cor. Canada Diftaff- 
Thiftlc, with whitifh Flowers. 

y. Cnicus ; Hifpatiicm, arborefeens, fxt i cliff- 
mnt. Town. Stinking Spanifii Tree Diftaft- 
Thiftle. 

The Bkffed Thifile is cultivated in Gardens 
for the Herb, which is dy’d and preferv’d 
for medicinal Ufes, but of late Years it hath 
been in lefs Ufe than formerly, for which 
Reafon there is but little of it now propa- 
gated. 

This being an annual Plant, is only rais’d 
by Seeds, winch fhould be fown in Autumn, 
or very early in the Spring: When the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be either tranf- 
planted, or hoe’d out to about nine or ten 
Inches Diflance from each other, that the 
Plants may have Room to fpread, obferving 
alfo to keep them dear from Weeds ; and 
when the Plants are in full Flower, they 
fhould be cutoff and laid to dry in a lhady 
Place ; and after they are Thoroughly dry, 
they may be tied up into Bundles, and hung 
lip in a dry Room upon Strings in Rows, fo 
that the Air may pafs freely between them, 
which will prevent their growing mouldy or 
rotting, which they are very fubjeS to, if 
laid too clofe, or kept in a moift Place. 

The other Varieties are only preferv’d in 
curious Botanick Gardens; they may be pro¬ 
pagated by fowing their Seeds in the Spring 
in a warm dry Soil, and the Plants reduc’d to 
about two Feet Diflance: They will flower in 
fitly ; and if the Autumn is favourable, their 
Seeds will be perfected in September. 

COAST-MARY $ vide Balfamica, 


£OCCIGRIA ; vide Cotinus Coriaria. 

COCHLEARIA ; [is fo call’d of Cochleare , 
Lat. a Spoon ; bccaufc the Leaves of this 
Plant are hollow'd like a Spoon ] Spoon- 
wort, or Scurvy-grafs. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conjijh of four Leaves, which are 
di [pos'd in Form oj a Crofs : From the Flower-* 
Cup arifes the Pointal, which becomes an altnojl 
globular Fruit, divided into two Cells by an in - 
re; mediate Partition , to which the Valves adhere 
on both Sides , and are furnish'd with many round 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Cochlearia; folio fubrotundo. C. B. 
Scurvy-grafs with a roundi£h Leaf, or Com¬ 
mon Scurvy-grafs. 

2. Cochlea m a ; folio fnmato. C. B. Scurvy- 
grafs with a fin luted Leaf, or Sea Scurvy- 
grafs *, vulgo. 

3. Cochlearia; minima, ex momibm Wal¬ 
l's*. Sher. Boerb. bid. The leaft Scurvy-grafs, 
from the Welfb Mountains. 

4. Cochlearia j folio tubitali. Tourn. Horfe- 
Radifh; vulgo. 

The firft of thefe Species is propagated in. 
Gardens for Medicinal Ufes: This is done by 
fowing the Seeds in fuly, foon after they are 
ripe, in a moift lhady Spot of Ground ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they fhould be 
thin’d fo as to be left at about four Inches 
Diflance each Way. The Plants that are taken 
out may be tranfplanted into other lhady Bor¬ 
ders, if you have Occafion for them ; qther- 
wife they may be hoc’d out, (as is practis’d 
for Onions, Carrots, &c.) and at the fame time 
all the Weeds may be hoc’d down, fo as to 
clear the Plants intirely from Weeds, that they 
may have Room to grow flrong. In the Spring 
thefe Plants will be fit for Ufe; and thofe that 
are fuffer’d to remain will run up to Seed in 
May, and perfed their Seeds in July. If this 
Plant is fown in the Spring , the Seeds feldotn 
grow well; therefore the beft Time is foon 
after they are ripe: The Plants rarely live 
after producing Seeds; fo that it fhould be 
fown every Year, to have it for Ufe. 

The Sea Scurvy-grafs. is alfo us’d in Medi¬ 
cine ; but this grows in the Salt Matlhcs in 
Kent and Effex, where the Salt Water over¬ 
flows it almofl every Tide p ; and can rarely be 
made to grow in a Garden, or at lcafl to laft 
longer there than one Year: But it being fo 
eafily gather’d in the Places before mention'd^ 
the Markets are fupply’d from thence by the 
Herb-women, who make it their Btifinefs to 
gather this Herb. ■ . 

The Little Weljh Scurvy-grafs is an abiding 
Plant, and may be preferv’d in a Garden, if 
planted in a flrong Soil, and a lhady Situa¬ 
tion. This is preferv’d in curious Gardens of 
Plants, but is not of any Ufe. 

The Horfe-Radi/b is propagated by Cut¬ 
tings or Buds from the Sides of the old Roots. 
The beft Seafon for this Work is in Oliober 
or February ; the former for dry Lands, and 
the latter for moift. The Manner of doing 
it is as follows: Provide your ft if with a 
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good Quantity of Off-fccs, which fliould hare 
a Bud upon their Crowns: but it matters not 
how fhort ^hey are ; therefore the Upper-part 
ofrhe Roots which are taken up for Ufe, fliould 
be cut off about two Inches long with the Bud 
to it, which is efteem’d the belt for Planting. 
Then make a Trench ten Inches deep, in 
which you fliould place the Off-fcts at about 
four or live Inches Diftanceeach way with the 
Bud upwards, covering them up with the 
Mould that was taken out of the Trench: Then 
proceed to a fecond Trench in like manner, 
and continue the fame until the whole Spot of 
Ground is planted. After this, level the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground even, obferving to keep it 
clear from Weeds, until the Plants are fo far 
advanced as to be ftrong enough to over-bear 
and keep down the Weeds. With this Mana¬ 
gement, the Roots of the Horfe-Radijh will be 
long and ftrkit, and free from fmall lateral 
Roots; and the fecond Year after planting will 
be fit for Ufe. ’Tistrue, they may be taken 
up thfc fir ft Year; but then the R'oots will be 
but Header; therefore it is the better way to 
let them remain until the fccond Year. The 
Ground in which this is planted ought to be 
very rich, otherwise the Roots will make but 
a fmall Prog refs. 

COCOS; vide Palma Nucifera. 
CODLIN-Treej^df Malus,or Apple-Tree. 
COFFEE-TREE; vide Jafminum. 

COLCHICUM, is fo call’d, from Colchis 
a Province of the Levant ; (which is now call’d 
MingreLa-t) becaufe this Plant was formerly 
very cqraraon in that Place. 

The CharaSlers are; 

It hath a Flower conftfling of one Leaf which 
is jhap'd like * Lily, r'tfmg from the Root in Form 
of a ftnaU Tithe, and is widened gradually into 
fix Segments : The Point al rifes from the Bottom 
of the Flower , ending in fmall Threads , and 
turns to an oblong triangular Fruit , divided into 
three Cedi, which are full of roundijh Seeds : It 
hath alfo a folid bulbous Root, which is cover'd 
with a membranous Skin. 

The Sp ecies are ; 

1. Colchicum ; commune ; C. B. Common 
Meadow-Saffron. 

2. Colchicum ; Anglicum , album. Park. 
Englifh white Meadow-Saffron. 

3. Colchicum ; plena fore . C. B . The 
Double-flower’d Meadow-Saffron, 

. 4. Colchicum ; floribus Frit 1 Hart a injlar 
teffe/atriy folds plants. M. H. Meadow-Saf¬ 
fron with Flowers chequer’d like thofe of the 
Fritillaria, and fmgoth Leaves. 

5. Colchicum; Chtonenje, foribus Fritil¬ 
laria injlar tejfelatisy folds ttndulatts. M. H. 
Meadow-Saffron with chequer’d Flowers and 
wav’d Leaves, commonly calfd Colchicum Chio. 

6 . Colchicum; Iatifolium ; varitgatum . C - B . 
Broad-leav’d ftrip’d Meadow-Saffron. 

7. Coichicum ; vernum , Hifpanicum. C. B. 
Spring-flowering Meadow-Saffron. 

8. Colchicum ; Candidum , malt forum. C. B- 
Many-flowcr’d white Meadow-Saffron, 


The firft ofthefe Species is found in moift 
Meadows in feveral Parts of England. 1 he 
fecond is a Variety of the firft, from which it 
only differs in the Colour of the Flower. The 
third Sort alfo originally came from the firft; 
but is preferv’d in Gardens, for the Double- 
nefs of its Flowers, The fourth Sort is a Stran¬ 
ger to our Ifland, and is fuppos’d to have been 
brought from the Levant > with the filth Sort, 
which differs from the fourth in having the 
green Leaves very much waved on the Edges. 
The Rootofone ofthefe two Species is thought 
to be the Hermodaftyl of the Shops. The 
feventh Sort hath fine, broad, variegated, 
green Leaves, for which it is greatly efteem’d. 
The eighth Sort is valuable for producing its 
Flowers early in the Spring ; as is the ninth, 
for producing a great Number of Flowers. 

Thefe arc all very pretty Varieties for a 
Flower-Garden, moil ofthem producing that 
Flowers in Autumn, when few other Plants 
are in Beauty. The Flowers come up and are 
blown fome Time before the green Leaves 
appear, and arc therefore by fome call'd NuLd 
Ladies. The green Leaves come up in Winter,' 
and in Spring are extended to a great Length : 
In May the green Leaves begin to decay ; 
foon after which Time, is the proper Seafon 
to tranfplant their Roots; for if they are fut- 
fer’d to remain in the Ground’till Augttjf, they 
will fend forth frefh Fibres : after which Time 
it will be too late to remove them. The Roots 
may be kept above-ground until the Middle 
of Augujl ; at which Time if they are not 
planted, they will produce their Flowers as 
they lie out of the Ground; but this will 
greatly weaken their Roots. The Manner of 
Planting their Roors being the fame as Tuhps t 
Sec. I fliall forbear mentioning it here, refer¬ 
ring the Reader to that Article: And alfo for 
Sowing the Seeds, by which Means new 
Varieties may be obtain’d, I Hull refer to the 
Article ‘of Xypbion, where there will be pto- 
per Di regions for this Work. 

COLD, figoifies fomething devoid of Heat, 
or which docs not contain in it any Particles of 
Fire; according to which Definition, Cold is 
a mere Negative Term. And this is agreeable 
to the Sentiments of moll of our Modern Phi— 
lofo pliers, who fuppofe Cbld to con lift in a 
mere Privation or Diminution of Heat. 

Others, much on the fame Principle, define 
Cold to be that State of the minute Parts of a 
Body, wherein they are agitated more flowly 
and faintly than thofe of the Organs of Feeling. 
And in this Senfe Cold is a mere Term of Re¬ 
lation : And hence the fame Body becomes 
liable to be perceiv’d Hot or Cold, as the Par¬ 
ticles of it are in greater or Jetfer Degree of 
Motion than thofe of the fenfible Organ. 

Heat is fuppos’d to confift in a particular 
Motion of the Parts of the Hot Body: And 
hence the Nature of Cold, which is its Oppo- 
fite, is eafily deducible ; for we find that Cold 
extinguilhes, or rather abates Heat. Whence 
it Teems to follow, that thofe Bodies are Cbld 
which check and reftrain the Motion of the 
Particles wherein Heat con fills. 

There 
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There are three Kinds of Bodies that can do 
this, viz,, either thofe whofe Particles are 
perfeftly at Reft; or thofe whofe Particles are 
indeed agitated, but with lefs Violence than 
thofe of the Hot Body to which they are ap¬ 
ply’d ; or, laftly, fuch whofe Particles have a 
Motion proper for exciting the Senfation of 
Heat , but move with a different Determina¬ 
tion fo as to retard and change the Motion of 
the Particles of the Organ. 

Hence three different Kinds of Cold or Cold 
Bodies t do proceed. 

The i ft, is that Cold common to all hard 
Bodies which conlifts in the Reft of their 
Parts. 

The 2d, is that which rifes from plunging 
any Part of the Body in Water; which confifls 
in this, that the Parts of our Prxcordia being , 
more briskly agitated than thofe of the Fluid, 
do communicate part of their Motion to it. 

The 3d, the Cold felt on the Colleftion 
of warm Air with a Pan, or in blowing hot 
Breath out of our Mouth with the Lips dofc 
ftnu ; which conlifts in this, that- the direct 
' Motion ofthe Particles of Air do in fome mea- 
fure change and rebate the Motion and Deter¬ 
mination of the Parts of the Body : And hence 
it is that a cold Body cannot cool another 
without heating it feif. 

Hence aifo it proceeds, that the more the 
Parts of a frigid Body are at Reft, the more 
the Particles of a warm Body that is apply’d 
to heat them, muft lofe of their Motion, and 
confequcntly of their Heat. 

Thus there being more quiefeent Parts in 
a Marble than in Wood, which is full of 
Pores and Interfticcs, the Marble is felt colder 
than the Wood. And hence alfo we may un- 
derftand why Air near Marble and other denfe 
Bodies feels fomewhat colder than in other 
Places. 

O11 this Principle the twq, latter Kinds of 
Cold appear fomewhat more than Privations : 
The Particles inducing the 1 Cold may be 
adeem’d real frigorick Corpufdcs; and told- 
itefs may be deem'd a real Quality, as well as 
Hotnefs. Thefe Particles do not only check the 
Agitation of thofe continually diffus'd from 
the Inner Parts of an Animal to the Outer; but 
having an elaftick Power, they bend and hang 
about the Filaments of the Body, pinch and 
fqueeze them; and hence is that acute pungent 
Senfation call'd Cold. 

That Cold is more than a mere Relation or 
Comparifon, is evident from its having real 
and poficive Effefts; fuch as Freezing, Conger 
lat ion , C0ndenj.1t ion, RarefaUion, Burflirrg , &c. 

Dr. C/atk rakes Cold to be owing to certain 
Nitrous and other Saline Particles, endued 
with particular Figures proper to produce 
fuch E ftefts. Hence Sal-Atmoniaik , Salt-Pet re 
Salt of Urine, and many other Volatile and 
Alk.thz.ate Salts mix’d with IVater , increafe its 
Degree of Cold very fenfibly. 

Hence alfo comes that popular Obfervation, 
That Cold prevents Corruption. Which, how* 
ever, muft not be admitted without an Excep¬ 
tion : Since if a hard porous Body have its 
Interfticcs fill d with Water, and this be too 


much dilated by freezing, the including Body 
will be burft. And thus ir is that Co/d'provis 
deftruftive to the Parts of fome Plants ; As 
it happen'd in the Winter Anno 1728, whin 
in feveral Trees, whofe Trunks were much 
* expos’d to the South-Weft, the Sap being 
thereby rarefy’d by the Warmth of the Sun, 
which for feveral Days, at the Beginning of 
the fevere Froft, fhonc.with an uncommon 
Heat, and the Nights coming on to extreme 
Cold, whereby the rarefy’d Sap was fo fud- 
denly condens’d, tharrhe Sap-Vcilcls could rot 
contain ir, and thereby burft oft the Bark of 
many Trees almoft from Top to Bottom, and 
this chiefly on the South-Weft Side of the 
Trees, as it did of two large Occidental Plane- 
Trees in the Phyfick-Garden at Cbelfca, and 
feveral Pear and other Fruit-Trees in the Nur- 
feries of Mr. Framis Hum at Putney. 

Dr. Bcerbaave fays, That there is no fuch 
Thing in all Nature as abfolure Cold; that 
the moft fevere he had ever known, was three 
Yeaj-s before this was wrote, that then rhe 
Water would* freeze while it ran down his 
Hand, and yet even then rhe Cv/d was not 
fo complete, but that he could make an arti¬ 
ficial Cold greater by twelve Degrees 

Though much might be faid as to the Effefts 
of Cold on Plants, I (ball only conclude with 
the Obfervation of the Reverend Mr, Hales, 
who in the Conclufion of his excellent Trea- 
tife call’d Vegetable Staticks, fays, 

The Confiderable Quantity of Moifinre, 
which is perfpir’d from the Branches of Trees 
during the cold Winter-feafon, plainly flicws 
rhe Reafon, why in a long Seafon of cold 
North-Eafterly Winds, the Bloffoms and ten¬ 
der young-fet Fruit and Leaves arc, in the 
early Spring, fo frequently blafted, v'.z,. by 
having the Moifturc exhaled fafter than can 
be fupply’d from the Trees; for doubtlefs 
Moifture rifes flower from the Root, the colder 
the Seafon is, tho’ it rifes, in fome Degree, all 
the Winter; as is evident, as he fays, from ■ 
his fixreenth Experiment in the faid Book. 

And from the fame Caufe it is, that the 
leafy Spires of Corn are by thefe cold drying 
Winds often faded and turn’d yellow, which 
makes the Husbandman; on thefe Occafions, 
wi(h for Snow ; which, tho’ it be very cold, 
yet it not only defends the Root from being 
frozen, but alfo fcrccns the Corn from thefe 
drying Winds, and keeps it in a moift, florid, 
fupple State. 

It feems therefore to be a reafonable Di¬ 
rection, which fome Authors who write on 
Agriculture and Gardening, give, orx. during 
thcle cold drying Winds, when little Dew falls 
to water the Trees in dry Soils, in the bloliom- 
ing Seafon, and while the‘young-fet Fruit is 
tender ; and provided there is no immediate 
Danger of 2 Froft, or in cafe of continu’d 
Froft, to rake Care ro cover-the Trees well, 
and at the fame time ro fprintle them with 
Water, which is imitating Nature’s Method 
of watering every Part. 

As to floping Shelters over -Wall- trees, he 
fays: I have often found, tlut whin they are fo 
broad as to prevent any Rain or Dew coming 
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at the Trees, they do more Harm than Good Thefe are propagated by fowing tfreir Seeds 
in thefe long Eatterljr drying Winds, becaufe any Time in the Spring, in a Bed of common 
they prevent the Rain and Dews falling on Earth; and when the Plants are come up, they 
them, which would not only refrelh and fupple muft be kept clear from Weeds} and the 
them, but alfo convey Nourifhment to them : Michaelmas following, they (hould be tranf- 
But in cafe of (harp Froll after a Shower of planted either into Nurfery-Rows, or in the 
Rain, thefe Shelters and other Fences muft Places where they are defign’d to remain} for 
needs be of excellent Ufc to prevent the almoft if they are let grow in the Seed-bed too long, 
total Deftru&ion occafion’d -by the Freezing they are very lubjett to have downright Tap- 
of the tender Parts of Vegetables when they roots, which renders them unfit for Tranf- 
are full faturate with Moifture. plantation: Nor Ihould thefe Trees be fuffer'd 


COLEWORTS i vide BraOica. 

COLOCYNTHIS; [kW»*, of 
11^', it moves the Belly ; or of xh»> Vogs- 
meat , by way of Irony, bccaufe of the great 
Bitternefs.) Coloquintida or Bitter Gourd. 

The Characters are; 

Jt is in all refpeCts like the Gourd, excepting 
the Leaves of this Plant being deeply jagged , 
and the Fruit being exceffively bitter and not 
eatable. 

The Species are} 

1. Colocymthis } fruClu rotunda, major. 
C. B. The greater Coloquintida, with a round 
Fruit. 

2. Colocynthis ; fruClu Aurantio ftmili. 
ftourn , Coloquintida, with a Fruit refembling 
an Orange. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are very common in divers Parts 
of the Eafl and JVejl-Indies ; but as few of 
them come to any Maturity with us, fo I fliall 
pafs them over, with only obferving, that 
whoever hath a mind to cultivate any of thefe 
Plants, muft few them upon a Hot*bed, and 
manage them as is directed for railing Early 
Cucumbers ; to which I lhall refer the Reader. 

COLUMBINE} vide Aquilegia. 

COLUTE A } Bladder* Sena. 

The Characters are} 

It bath a papilionaceous (or Butterfly) Flower , 
winch is jucceeded by Pods , fomewhat refembling 
the inflated Bladders of Fijhes , in which are con¬ 
tainedfeveral Kidney-jbap'd Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Colutea } veflearia, C. B. Bladder* 
Sena. 

2 . Colutea } veflearia , veftculis rubentibus. 
J. B. Bladder-Sena, with reddifh-colourcd 
Pods. 

3. Colutea ; Orientals, flarefanguinei colons, 
luted macuid notato. T. Cor. Eaftern Bladder- 
Sena, with Blood-coloured Flowers fpocted 
with Yellow. 

4. Colutea } Astbiopica, flare pbameto , 
folio barber jovis. Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian BTad- 
dcr-Sena, with Scarlet Flowers, and Leaves 
like the Silver Bufb. 

5. Colutea } Africans , attntta *, foliis par¬ 
vis , mucronatis , veftculis eomprejjis. Hort. Amfl. 
African annual Bladder-Sena, with fmall pointed 
Leaves and comprefs’d Pods. 

The two firft Sorts are promifeuoufly fold 
by the Gardeners near London, amongft other 
flowering Shrubs, and are feldom diftinguilh’d 
but by Bolcmifls, 


to remain too long in the Nurfery before they 
are tranfplanted, for the fame Reafon. 

Thefe Shrubs grow to the Height of eight or 
ten Feet, and arc very proper to intermix with 
Trees of a middling Growth in Wildernefs- 
quarters, or in Clumps of Flowering trees, 
where the Oddnefs of their Flowers and Pods 
will make a pretty Variety. 

The third Sort was brought from the Levant 
by Monf. Tournefort to the King’s Garden at 
Paris ; from whence feveral curious Gardens 
have been fupply’d with this beautiful Plant: 
This is alfo rais’d by fowing the Seeds in the 
Spring, either in a moderate Hot-bed, or in a 
warm Border; and when the Plants are come 
up about four Inches high, they fhould be 
tranfplanted into Pots fill’d with light frefh, 
Earth, and during the firft Winter Ihould be 
Ihelter’d under a common Hotbed Frame*, 
and the Spring following, they may be taken 
out of the Pots and planted into a warm B )r- 
der, where they will thrive and flower the third 
Year from Seed. 

The fourth Sort is tenderer than any of the 
former, and Ihould be fown on a Hot-bed, and 
afterwards tranfplanted into Pots, and manag’d 
as was directed for the third Sort, and in the 
Spring put into warm Borders under a good 
Wall, where it will flower and lied the l'econd 
Year, and if the Winters prove mild, will re¬ 
main for two or three Years, producing great 
Quantities of beautiful Scarlet Flowers } but if 
the Winter proves hard, or the Soil is moift 
wherein it is planted, ir feldom ftands through 
a Winter abroad. This Plant is by moft 
People preferv’d in Green-houfes with Oranges , 
Myrtles , &c. But in this Management they are 
fubjeftto grow very weak, for Want of more 
free open Air than can be given with Safety 
to the other Trees, therefore the beft Method 
is, to preferve them, during the Winter, in an 
open Frame, where the GlalTes may be kept 
off in mild Weather, and put on in frofty cold 
Nights, by which hardy Management the Plants 
will produce a greater Quantity of Flowers than 
when they are drawn in a Houfe. 

The fifth Sort is an annual Plant, feldom 
rifing above three Feet high with us, and is 
but of very little Beauty: This is preferv’d in 
curious Gardens of Plants. The Management 
of it being much the fame as the Balfamina , I 
lhall refer the Reader thereto for Inftrunions. 

COLUTEA SCORPIOIDES jwi/e Emerus. 

COLLIFLOWER} vide BraOica. 

COMA AUREA; [fo call’d from the 
Golden Colour of its Flowers.] Goldytocks, 
S f The 
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The Gbarafters are; 

It hath a fibroft perennial Root ; the 'Leaves, 
which are in great Numbers , are produc'd alter¬ 
nately on every Side the Branches; The Cup of 
the Flower is not fpecious: The Flowers are 
yellow, and produc'd either fingly, or itt an 
Umbel upon the Topi of the Branches ; to which 
may be added, it hath the Appearance of a 
Shrub. 

The Species are ; 

1. Coma A lrea ; Germanic a, Park. Theat. 
German Goldylocks. 

2. Coma Aurba ; Afrtcamx, fruticans, fo¬ 
lds linarj.e angufis major. Hott. Atnjl. African 
Ihrubby Goldylocks, with narrow Toad-Flax 
Leaves. 

3. Coma Aurea ; Africans 1 , fruticans , folds 
Critbmi marini. Ilort. Amfl. African ihrubby 
Goldylocks with Samphire Leaves. 

4. Coma Aurea; Africatta, fruticans, fo¬ 
lds glands IF in extremitate trifidis. Ilort, Amft. 
African ihrubby Goldylocks, with Sea-green 
Leaves, which are divided into three Parts at 
their Extremities. 

5. Coma Aurea ; Africana, fruticans , fo¬ 
lds glands lorgis tenuibus multifdis, apice pimu- 
l.trutn trifido. Boerb, bid, alt. Shrubby African 
Goldylocks, with long narrow Sea-green 
Leaves, which are divided into many Parts, 
each of which are trifid at their Points. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very hardy, and 
will endure to be planted in the open Ground : 
This is propagated by parting the Roots in the 
Spring, or by planting Cuttings in any of the 
Summer Months, which if water’d and ihaded 
will take Root in fix Weeks-time, when they 
may be trailfplanted into the Borders where 
they arc to remain for good : This Plant pro¬ 
duces very pretty Umbels of Gold-colour’d 
Flowers upon the Tops of the Branches, which 
continue in Beauty for a long Time, which 
renders it worthy of a Place in every good 
Garden. The other four Sorts are tenderer, 
and muft be preferv'd either in a Green-houfe 
or under a Hot-bed Frame in Winter. 

Thefe are propagated by planting their Cut¬ 
tings in any of the Summer-Months in a Bed 
of light Earth; which if kept fhaded and 
water’d, will take Root in two Months time; 
when they mull be planted into Pots fill’d with 
frelh light Earth, and may be expos’d to the 
open Air until October ; at which Time they 
fhould be remov’d to Shelter, left the Morning 
Froils fhould injure them: But they require 
to have a great Share of free open Air in mild 
Weather, for if they are Ihut up tooclofe they 
are very fuhjeft to Mouldinefs, and their 
younger Branches are very apt to decay : They 
mull alfo have frequent, but moderate Water¬ 
ings in Winter; and in the Spring, Ihould be 
remov’d into the open Air aftbon as pofilblc, 
obferving to do it by degrees, that they may 
not receive a great Check thereby. With this 
Management thefe Plants will fome of them 
grow to be eight or nine Feet high, and become 
very woody, and will produce great Quantities 
of Flowers through mnft Part of the Year, 
which renders them worthy of a Place in a good 
Green houfe. 


COMMELINA: This Plant was fo call'd 
by Father Plunder, from Doflor Commeline, a 
famous Profefior of Botany at Amjlerdam . 

The Char alters are ; 

The Leaves are produc'd alternately , and 
furround the Stalks at their Bafe, being in Shape 
fomewhat like the Ephemeron : The Stalks trait 
upon the Ground , and grow very branchy: At 
fitting on of the Branches between the Wing of 
the Leaf and the Stalk is produc'd a Flower which 
confijh of two Leaves, which are plac'd in the 
Form of two Wings, much after the manner of the 
Butterfly Flowers: From the upper Part of the 
blower is produc'd three Jhort Stamina's { or 
Threads) ; upon which are fafien'd yellow Apices, 
which refemble the Head of a Mulhroom : In the 
tender Part of the Flower are produc'd three other 
Male Stamina’s, which are thicker and longer than 
the other: The Ovary is produc'd in the Center 
of the Flower , which is extended into a long in- 
torted Tube, and beco?nes an oblong Fruit , divided 
into two Cells, in each of which is contain'd one 
oblong Seed. 

There is but one Species of this Plant at 
prefent known, which is, 

Commelina j graminea , latifolia, fore caru- 
leo. Plum . Nov. Gen. Broad Grafs-leav’d Herb 
Commeline , with blue Flowers, 

This Plant ieldom continues with us longer 
than one Year j But the Seeds, which are an¬ 
nually ripen’d, falling to the Ground, will 
grow again, fo that we need be at no farther 
Trouble than to allot this Plant a Place in a 
warm Border, and not fuffering it to be de- 
ftroy’d, where it will maintain irfelf without 
any Culture. The Stalks of this Plant ftriking 
Roots at the Joints as it lies upon the Ground, 
the Plant may be increas’d fall enough in 
Summer by cutting thefe off, and tranfplanting 
them out into a frelh Spot of Ground, where 
they will greatly increafe. The Seeds of this 
Plant ihould be fown alToon as it is ripe, for 
if it be kept till Spring, icfeldom comes up well, 
nor will the Plants rais’d in the Spring be for¬ 
ward enough to produce ripe Seeds. 

COMPARTIMENTS, are Beds, Plats, 
Borders, and Walks, laid out according to the 
Form of the Ground and Ingenuity of the 
Artilt, and depend more on a good Fancy 
than any Rules: Or, are Diverfi ties, or Knots 
of Flower-Gardens, or Parterres, of which 
there are great Variety, and may be diverfify’d 1 
infinitely, according to the Fancy of the Dc- 
figner. 

Plain Com par Tim ints, are Pieces of 
Ground divided into equal Squares and Flower- 
Beds, mark'd out by the Line, of equal Length 
and Breadth. 

Some Perfons allow to thefe Squares Borders 
of two Feet in Breadth, and not more if 
the Plat of Ground be fmall; but if they be 
reafonably large, three Feet; and they edge* 
the Borders with Box , or upright hardy Thyme, 
or fome other Aromatick Herbs or Flowers , 
for the Sake of the greater Neatnefs. 

And in order to preferve the Paths and Al¬ 
lies of Compartments firm, even and durable, 

they- 
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they lay them with a Coat of Sand or Gravel 
two or three Inches thick, keeping them hoed 
and weeded as often as there lhall be Occafion. 

COMPOSTS, [are fo call’d, of C&mpojta, 
tor Co?npojila,L.az. Com pounds,of componere, Lat. 
to compound or mix : And in Husbandry and 
Gardening, they fignify feveral Sorts i,f Soils 
or Earthy Matter mix'd toge her, in order to 
make a Manure for aflifting the natural Earth 
in the Work of Vegetation, by way of Amend¬ 
ment or Improvement.] 

. Compojh are various, and ought to be dif¬ 
ferent according to the different Nature or 
Quality of the Soils which they arc defign’d 
toineliorate, and according as the Land is either 
light , fandy, or loofe or heavy, clayey and cloddy , 
A light, loofe Land requires a Compojt of a 
heavy Nature, as the Scouring of deep Ditches, 
Ponds, &c. 

So, on the other hand, a Land that is heavy , 
clayey or cloddy , requires a Compojt of a more 
fprightly and fiery Nature, that will infinuate 
itfelf into the lumpilh Clods; which, if they 
were not thus manag’d, would very much ob- 
ftrutt the Work of Vegetation. 

As a good Compojt for cold clayey Land, 
fome advife to take one Load of Sea fand, 
(if it can be conveniently had), or if not, 
other Sand, or Tandy Ground, or fharp Sand, 
and two Loads of good rotten Dung, and three 
Loads of natural Mould, two Loads of the top 
Spit Turf from off the Meadows, or any other 
Kind of rich Turf Land, and half a Load of 
Coal-Afhes, or the Sweepings of Streets, a 
fmall Sprinkling of Pigeons, Sheep, or other 
hoc Dungs. Thefe are to be laid down in 
different Heaps in a Circle, having a large 
Space in the Centre, fo that they may all be 
thrown up together in one Heap, which is to 
be done by as many Perfons at each Heap, as 
there are different Loads in each, viz . one 
to that of one Load, two to that of two 
Loads, and three to that of three Loads, and 
fo on ; thefe mu ft caft and fpread at the fame 
time every Parcel with Care, and not all toge¬ 
ther in Lumps. 

The fitteft Time for the doing of this, is 
when the Weather is dry, and alfo in the 
Month of May, This Mixture fhould be turn’d 
once a Month till Michaelmas , and then it may 
be fereen’d, and feparated into feveral Sorts, 
to be ready, as occafion lhall require, in the 
Nurfery. 

For the firft Sort, it will be belt to fet the 
Skreen more Upright ; and what comes thro* 
may be mix’d with one-fourth part of Melon 
Earth very fine. 

The fecond Sort may be fereen’d with tho 
Skreen ftanding more Hoping; by which means, 
what comes through, will be coarfer than the 
ilrft. 

The Remainder, which will be the rougheft 
and moft cloddy Earth, is recommended as 
an extraordinary Manure to be dug in order 
to improve any barren or poor Land ; and if it 
be kept in a Heap for one Year, and fkreen’d 
the next Year, ‘twill then be as good as either 
of the ' former. The fineft of thefe will be 


beft kept in aHoufe, or Under fome Covering, 
that it may be dry ; th »* it would be better to 
be turn’d out fomeiimtstd get Rain. 

A Compojt for a loofe fdn<ty Ground may be 
made, by taking two Loads of Dung, three 
Loads of natural Soil, three Load> of ftrong 
Loamy Earth, three L- adsof Pond Earth, or 
of the Scouring of Ditches, Which are to be 
order’d, mix’d and fkreen’d as before ; and fo 
to make three different Sorts of Skreenings. 

Others recommend other Compojts differing 
according to the different Soils, 

For a jiiff Soil inclining to Clay , To take 
five Loads of the fame Soil well broken and 
Open’d, Jtnd to add to that five Loads more 
of Heath Turfs burnt; that thefe having been 
well mix’d and laid together during the Win¬ 
ter in a Heap or Ridge, and being well fifeed 
or fkreen’d, are recommended as a good Compojt 
that will extremely forward Trees. 

2. To mix four Loads of fharp Sind, and 
two Loads of Alhes of burnt Furzes, Gorz, 
Fern, Weeds, or Wobd, with four Loads of 
jiiff Soil well broken and open’d: That thefe 
having been well mix’d together and laid up in 
a Ridge in September, Ihould lie till the February 
following, and then may be fkreen’d and fitted 
for Ufe. Sir fViUiam Bruce is fai J to have us’d 
this Compojt in his Garden with good Succefs. 

3. For a jiiff Soil, Take four Loads of the 
ftiffSoil, two Loads of rotten Wood, fuel) as 
may be found under a Wood Pile, or the fame 
Quantity of rotted Leaves, if the former can'c 
be had, two Loads of burnt Grafs-Turf, and 
four Loads of Sand : This is recommended to 
be done in October likewife; becaufe being 
then made, and fifted in the following Spring, 
’twill be better than if they were made in the 
Spring j for that the Heat of the Summer 
would exhale the volatile Spirits, and if thty 
were not laid in fomeftiacly Place under Trees, 
the Weeds would exhauft good part of the 
Nourifhmentrhat is in them. Thefe being mix’d 
well, and laid in a Ridge till February, and 
then fifted, is recommended as a gnod Compojt. 

4. Take two Loads of ftiff Soil, two Loads 
of Rape-feed after the Oyt has been pref’d 
out, four Loads of Sand, and two Loads of 
Burnt Heath or Grafs Turf, and prepare them 
as the others, and fift them : And this Compojt 
is recommended as one that will forward any 
Plant. 

5. Take four Loads of ftiffSoil, two Loads 
of Malt Grains after Brewing, and four Loads 
of Sand ; thefe being prepar’d as bef ore, are 
recommended as a Compojt that will haften the 
Growth of Plants. 

6. Take of Sheeps-Dung and Wood Allies 
equal Quantities; of Loam or Mother-Earth 
double the Quantity : Prepare them as before 
directed, and they will prove a good Com!oft. 

7. Take four Loads of ft iff Earth, four 
Loads of Sand, four Loads ofHorfe-Dung well 
confum’d, and two Loads of Turf-Allies: 
Prepare this Mixture as before directed. 

The other Compojt lions which are proper 
for particular Plants, or choice Flowers, 
being exhibited in the feveral Articles where 
thole Plants are treated of, I lhall not repeat 
' them 
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them in this Place, but refer the Reader 
thereto. 

COMPOUND FLOWERS, are fuch as 
con lift of many Florets or Semi-florets, or 
both together, which make up what is com¬ 
monly call’d one whole Flower. 

CONE : A Cone is a hard dry Seed-Vefiel 
of a conical Figure, con filling of - feveral 
Woody Pam (and is for the moll part fcaly) 
adhering clofely together, and feparating when 
ripe. 

CONIFEROUS TREES, are fuch as bear 
Cones ; as, the Cedar of Lebanon, Fir {tone, &c. 

• '£* ■* 

CONSOLID A Major j vide Symphytum. 

CONS OLID A Media; wV/Bugula. 

CONSOLID A MINIMA ; vide Beilis. 

CONSOLID A Regalis; vide Delphinium. 

CONVOLVULUS, [of Convolvendo , Lat. 
rolling round , or wrapping or winding about."] 
Bindweed. 

The Characters are 

It hath, for the vtoft fart, trailing Stalks : 
The Leaves grow alternately upon the Branches: 
And the whole Plant , for the tnojl part, abounds 
with a Milky Juice : The Flower conjijls of one 
entire Leaf Jha/'d like a Bell , wbofe Mouth or 
Brim is, for the tnojl part, widely fpread and ex • 
funded: The Ovary becomes a roundijh membra¬ 
neous Fruity which is, for the mojl part, wrapp'd 
up within the Flower-cup ; and is, generally, 
divided tnlo three Cells, each containing one angular 
Seed. 

The Species are 

1. Convolvulus ; vulgaris , major albus. 
Mor. Hijl. The common great white Bind¬ 
weed, vulgarly call'd Bear-bind. 

2. Convolvulus; tnincr, arvenfis, fore rofeo. 
C. B. Lefifer held Bindweed, with a Rofe- 
colour’d Flower, vulgarly call'd Gravel Bind. 

3. Convolvulus; maritimus, nojlras , ro'.un- 
difclius. Mor. FUJI, Common Sea Bindweed with 
round Leave*, or Soldanella Officin. 

4. Convolvulus ; marinus Catharticus , folio 
rotunda, fore purpurea. Plum, American purging 
Sea Bindweed, with a round Leaf, and a 
purple Flower. 

5. Convolvulus; purpureus, folio fubroiundo, 
C. B. Indian Convolvulus, wtthroundilh Leaves, 
and purple Flowers. 

6. Convolvulus ; Indicus, fiore albo, H. R. 
Par. Indian Bindweed, with white Flowers. 

7. Convolvulus ; Indicus, fiore albo-purpu- 
rafeente, femine albo. H. R. Motif. Indian Bind¬ 
weed, withwhitilh-purple Flowers, and white 
Seeds. 

8. Convolvulus ; Indicus, fiore amplo rofeo. 
Indian Bindweed, with large Rcfe-colour’d 
Flowers. 

9. Convolvulus ; ctcruleus , hederaceus , feu 
. irifoHus. Park. Ivy-le^i’d Indian Bindweed, 

with fair blue Flowers. 

10. Convolvulus ; Canarienfts, fempervi- 
rens, folio molli incano , fiore ex albo purpuraf- 


eente, H. A. Perennial Canary Bindweed, 
with foft hoary Leaves, and whiiifti-purple 
Flowers. 

11. Convolvulus ; major, heptaphylhs, 
fiore fulpbureo odorato fpeciofijfimo. Sloan, Cat. 
Jam, Great American Bindweed, with fpe- 
cious yellow fweet-feented Flowers, commonly 
call’d Spanilh Arbor-Vine, or Spanilh Wood¬ 
bind. 

12. Convolvulus ; Amerieanus, folio he- . 
dtra, fiore eoccineo minore, American Bind¬ 
weed, with Ivy Leaves, and fmali fcarlct 
Flowers. This is the ShidmccUt, Americana, 
folio bederee, fiore Coccineo , of Commeline's rare 
Plants. 

13. Convolvulus ; Lufitanicus , fiore cyaneo. 
Broff. Portugal Bindweed, with line blue 
Flowers, vulgarly call'd Convolvulus Minor. 

14. Convolvulus; Lufitanicusfiore Cjf fetnint 
albo. Boerh. Ind. alt, Portugal Bindweed, 
with white Flowers and Seeds, vulgarly call'd 
Convolvulus minor fiore albo. 

15. Convolvulus ; major, reClus, Creticus, 
argenteus. Mor. Hijl. Great upright Bindweed 
from Crete, with Silver-colour’d Leaves. 

16. Convolvulus; linaria folio, ajfurgem . 
Tourn. Upright Bindweed, with Toad-flax 
Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Specks is a very trouble* 
fome Weed in Gardens, especially under Hedges, 
or amongft the Roots of Trees, where, by its 
creeping Roots, it increafes very fail; and the 
Plant twilling itfclf about whatever Plants, £? c, 
are near it, will fpread as far above-ground, 
over-bearing whatever Plant it comes near. 
The only Remedy that I know of to deftroy 
this Plant, is by often hoeing of it down i 
which in one Year’s Time (if carefully per¬ 
form'd, and often repeated) will intirely de¬ 
ftroy it: For the whole Plant abounds with a 
milky Juice; and whenever the Top is cutoff, 
it is very fubjeft to emit fo great a Quantity 
of its Juice, as to deftroy the whole Branch to 
the Top ; which (as the Gardeners exprefs it) 
is bleeding to Death. 

The fecond fort, of which there are great 
Varieties of different-colour’d Flowers, is ftill a 
worfe Weed than the former;. for the Roots 
of this Kind do insinuate themfelves into the 
Gravel many Feet deep, and’greatly increafe 
under-ground, riling and fpreading its Branches 
over every thing near it. This I know no 
other Method to dellroy, than Hoeing often, 
or pulling it up by Hand ; which will, in Time, 
weaken and fubdue it: But this can’t be done 
under three or four Years, if attended with all 
poflibte Care, fefpecially in a dry, Tandy, or 
gravelly Soil); But in a wet Soil it is loon 
deftroy’d ; for the Roots are very fubjedl to 
rot with too much Moifture in Winter. 

The third fort is found in plenty upon the 
gravelly or fandy Shores where the fait Water 
overflows in many Parts of England. This is 
a ftrong Purger, and as fuch is often us’d in 
Medicine. This Plant, if fown in a Garden, 
will feldom tail above a Year or two. 

The fourth Sort is found in great Plenty 
upon the Sea-lhorcs of America, and is by the 
Inhabitants us’d as a Purge. The Seeds of 
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r hi* Plant was brought from the Bahama 
Iftands by Mr. Catesby, and hath been rais’d 
in fever J Gardens in England ; but it is very 
tender, and not to be kept through a Winter 
without a Stove. 

1 he fifth, fixch, fcventh, eighth, and ninth 
Sorts are annual, and are propagated in Gar¬ 
dens for the Beauty of their Flowers ; Thefc 
are commonly fown on a Hot-bed in March , 
and afterwards tranfpianted into Borders in the 
open Air, where being fupported by tall Stakes^ 
they will ewift round them, and arife to a 
great Height, producing great Quantities of 
fine large Bell-fhap’d Flowers, and will con¬ 
tinue flowering until the Froft prevent them. 

The.femay all be rais’d in the open Ground, 
except the ninth, which if it is not brought 
forward in the Spring by a Hot-bed, feldom 
produces ripe Seeds ; the reft are very hardy, 
and may be fown to cover Seats, Arbours, Pa- 
l.lado’s, which they willdo in a fhnrt Time, 
and continue very handfome until the Froft 
deftroys them: The fevcral Varieties, when 
intermix’d, make a beautiful Appearance, but 
the ninth Sort is by far the moft beautiful of 
them all. t - 

The tenth Sort is an abiding Plant, and re¬ 
quires aGreen-houfc in Winter: This will 
grow to a confiderable Height, and muft be 
iupported by ftrong Stakes: It flowers almoft 
every Teat with us, but feldom produces good 
Seeds in England. This may be propagated by 
laying down the tender Branches in the Spring, 
which by Autumn will have fufficient Roots to 
be taken off. Thefe muft be planted in Pots 
fill’d with frefh light Earth, and fhelter’d from 
Frofts in Winter, but muft have as much free 
' Air as polfible in mild Weather, and require 
frequent Waterings. 

The eleventh Sort is very common in the 
hotter Parts of America, where it is known by 
the Name of Spanijh Arbor Vine : It is by the 
Inhabitants planted to cover Arbors and Seats, 
for which Purpofe it is very proper $ for in 
thofe Countries one of thefe Plants will grow 
to the Length of fixty or a hundred Feet, and 
produce great Quantities of Side-branches, by 
whicji Means, in a very ftiort Time, it will 
, cover a large Seat: This Plant produces in 
America great Quantities of large fragrant 
yellow Flowers, which are each of them foc- 
ceeded by three large angular Seeds. It .is a 
very tender Plant with us, and can’t be pre¬ 
fer v’d but in warm Stoves through the Winter, 
nor hath it as yet produc’d any Flowers in 
England that I know of: It riles eafily from 
the Seeds, if they are fown in a Hot-bed, and 
will grow to a great Length in one Summer ; 
and altho* I have fbmetimes prefcrv’d it for 
two Years, and the Plant has fpread to a great 
Length, yet I Could never perceive any At¬ 
tempt to flower. 

The twelfth Sort is an annual Plant, and 
muft be rais’d and manag’d, as was dire&ed 
for the fifth, fixth, f 3 c. This produces fmall 
Scarlet Flowers with a long Tube j which oc- 
rafion’d Monf Fournefort to range it amongft 
the £htamachts. This Plant is in great Plenty 
in Carolina. 


The thirteenth and fourteenth Sorts are 
alfb Annuals; but thefe do not climb as the 
others: The Seeds of thefe Plants may be 
fown in open Borders in March, where they 
will come up very well, and may be afterwards 
tranfpianted to a greater Diftancc, to adorn 
the Borders of a Pleafure-Garden. Thefe 
Plants trail upon the Ground, if they are not 
fupported, and do produce their beautiful 
Flowers thro* moft of the Summer Months. 

The fifteenth Sort is an abiding Plant,which 
with us doth grow upright to be three or four 
Feet high; the Branches are let very thick, 
with long narrow Silver-colour’d Leaves, and 
the Flowers grow upon the Tops of the 
Branches in an Umbel, Thefe Flowers are 
fometimes focceeded by angular Seeds like the 
other Kinds: It may be propagated by plant¬ 
ing Cuttings in any of the Summer Months, 
obferving to water and fhade them until they 
have taken Root; at which Time they muft 
be planted in Pots fill'd with frelh fandy Soil, 
and muft be Ihelter’d in Winter from the Frofts, 
but require open free Air at all Times when 
the Weather is mild. 

The fixteenth Sort is a perennial Plant, 
which increafes greatly by its creeping Roots: 
This grows ered about eight or ten Inches 
high, and produces Flowers fomewhat like 
thole of our leffer wild Kind, but feldom pro¬ 
duces good Seeds with usj but the Fla At may 
be abundantly multiplied by parting the Roots: 
It is very hardy, and loves a light Soil. 

CONYZiA j [of Gr. a Flea ; becaufe 

the Leaves being hung up, drive away Fleas, 
as Diofcortdes fays : It is alfb call’d Bate bar is, 
of Bacchus ; becaufe it breathes out a vifeous 
Scent.] Flea-bane. 

The Char afters are ; 

It bath undivided Leaves , which, for the 
moft part , are glutinous, and have a ftrong ‘cent: 
if be Cup of the Flower is, for the moft part , 
ftaly, and of a cylindrical Form: Fbe Flower is 
compos'd of many Florets , which are fucceeded 
by Seeds which have a downy Subftance ad¬ 
hering to them. 

The Species are; 

1. Con yz a j major, vulgaris. C. B, Com¬ 
mon Great Flea-bane; 

2. Conyza ; minor , ftore globofo. C. B. 
Lefler Flea-bane, with globular Flowers. 

3. Conyza } Americana,Lamii folio. Fourn. 
American Flea-bane, with Leaves of the Dead 
Nettle. 

4. Conyza; mas, Fbeopbrafti, major Diof- 
coridis. Q B. The Greater Flea-bane of Diof- 
coridis. 

j. Conyza ; Cretica , fruticofa, folio molli , , 
candidiffimo $3 tomentofo. Flor. Shrubby Flea- 
bane from Crete, with loft downy white 
Leaves. 

There are feveral other Species of thefe 
Plants, which are preferv’d iu the curious 
Botanick Gardens ; but as ’they are Plants of 
little Ufeor Beauty, I ihall omit mentioning 
of them here. 

The firft of thefe Species is found wild upon 
dry chalky Hills in divers Parts of England , 
T t and 
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an2 » ftldbn Ctdtirated in Gardens: It is a 
biennial Plant* being lowb In the Spring : It 
flowers she Second Year, and after producing 
Steeds it decays. 

T he fetcnd sort grows on boggy Places* or 
where the Water has flood all the Winter* in 
nutty Parts of England; It niay be propagated 
in a Garden by Sowing the Seeds foott after 
they ale tripfe. This Plant is an Atinnal* and 
neVer continues above One Year. This is the 
Species Whieh is fometimes us’d in Medicine. 

The third SOrt is very oomntOn in harbadots, 
and many other Parts of America ; It very 
often cotafcs op ih great Plenty in the Earth 
that is brought from thence. This is an annual 
Plant* and ftiuft be fewn in a Hot-bed, ahd 
Managed u Hath been dire&ed for the Haifa- 
in Mtt* to which I refer the Reader. 

The fourth Sort is laid to grow in great 
Plenty about Montpelier : This is foitfewhat 
like the firft Sort* and may be propagated by 
lowing thte Seeds fboh after they ire ripe* Which 
Will flowtr the ftoCceedmg Sommer* ahd after 
perfecting its Seeds decays. 

The fifth Sort is an abiding Plant* which 
With ub feWom fifes above eighteen Inches 
high* but hath woody Brandies ; the Leaves 
arc very white and foft, which renders them 
very agreeable when intertnii’d with different 
colour’d Plants ih large Borders; but die 
Ftawfers have ho great Beauty in them. This 
Plant is very hardy* and will endure oar 
feverefl Cold in the open Borders* and may 
be propagated by planting Cuttings in any of 
the Summer Months. 

CONSERVATORY ; •Vide Green-houfe. 

CONVAL-LILY i Vide LiKum Cotival- 
lium. 

* 

COR A LLODENDR O-N Co~ 

ral$ and Gr. a SSw.J The Coral- 

Tree. 

The ttbaraflers are; 

ft bath the Appearance bf a ?V« : f*be 
LeaUe^for the mofi part, cdffijl of three Lobes: 
f%e Flowers are papilionaceous : I %e Standard 
Cor Vexillium) is long, ahdjbap’d life a Sword: 
The Wmgs ok each Side, knd fbe Keel (or 
Carina) are very Jbqrt: 1 *be Flowers are file- 
' 'deeded bp knobbed bivalve Tods, isbicb contain 
feveral 'Kidhey-Jbap'd Set eft. 

T he Species ate; 

t. COaWM.toDtNBJiON ; ‘frypbdPoit, Amcfi- 
canuttt , fpinofutn y flore ruberrimo. ftoura. The 
Thrce-leaVd American Coral-tree* with deep 
red Flowers* votitrnnly call'd in America thte 
Bean-tree. 

2. OoR.s. ALi.e'&ENDF.ON % AiHtrieamem, non 
■fpimfttm, felris math acuminOtis fore lotogiorc: 
-An, ‘Cordl drbor hint fpbtofa, Jhte Ungiore {? 
tnagts clattfo. Sloan. Cat. yam. American Cofal- 
erce without Spines, having Tharp-pointed 
Lte&Ves and long Plovers. 

j Co a L’LODEN'EtRON; Carofhtiatnemffh- 
'Tibtts fpte'atis cmineis redim craffiffitod. Thick*- 
rooted Carolina Coral-tree* With Scirlet 
FloWers growing in Spikes. 

The 6rft and Second Species do grow with ue 


to be eight or ten Feet high, with ftrong woody 
Steins, and produce very beautiful Scarlet 
Flowers, but never produce any Seeds in the 
European Gardens* as I can hear of T hey 
may be rais’d by fbwing their Seeds, whicli 
are brought from America , in a Hot-bed in 
the Spring of the Year, which wilt very eafily 
come up: The young Plants fhould, when they 
are five or fix Inches high, be carefully trani- 
plahted into Pots of light frefli Earth, and 
plung’d into a Hot-bed, obferving to fhade 
them from the Heat of the Sun, until they 
have taken frefh Root} after which they fhould 
have Air given them, by railing up theGlalfes 
ih tht Day-time when the Weather is warm ; 
and in July and Attgtfft, they fhould have a 
greater Share of Air, in order to harden them 
before Winter 5 and in September, ihey fhould 
be remov’d into the Stove, and during the 
Winrer-feaibn fhould have but little Water 
given them, for they commonly cafl* their 
Leaves in Winter, and pulh them out frefh 
the fueceeding Spring. 

Theft Plants may alfo be propagated by 
planting Cuttings in any of the Summer 
Months, which fhould be put into Pots fiH’d • 
with frefh light Earth, and plung’d into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Taoner’s Bark, obferving 
to fhade the Glafies in the Heat of the Day, 
and to give them gentle Rcfrefhings with 
Water, as the Earth in the Pots is found ro 
dry. In two Months time theft Cuttings will 
have fufficiem Roots to tranfplant; at which 
time they tttuft be put each into a fingle Pot, 
and plung’d again into the Hot-bed, and ma¬ 
nag’d as was directed for the Seedling Plants. 

In four or five Years Time theft Plants will 
produce Flowers, if they are preftrv’d in a 
moderate Warmth all the Winter ; for if they 
arc kept too warm, they are fobjed to grow 
all the Winter, and the Shoots will be thereby 
drawn toO weak to produce Flowers j and if 
thty We kept too cofd, they are liable to loft 
their tender Budi which fhould produce the 
Flowers: Therefore if they are kept up to the 
temperate Point mark’don Mr. Fowler's Ther¬ 
mometer during die Winter Sealbn, they will 
Ynccefed very well. 

The third Sort Was rais’d from Seeds which 
were lent from Carolina by Mr. Catesby , Anno 
i.*7-24. This Plant ftldom rjfes above three 
Feet high with us, and hath large knobbed 
Roots; the Flowers are produc’d in Spikes 
upon the Branches, in the Summer Seafon, 
when the Plant is altnoft defticute of Leaves, 
but never produces ripe Seeds with us. 

This Plsrtt is fbmewhat hardier than the 
dther two Specks, and may be kept in a letter 
Degree of Herft in Winter, and be expos’d to 
the open Air durlngthe Months of June, July 
and Augvfi. I have not been able yet to pro¬ 
pagate this Plant by Cuttings, but there is no 
Doubt xrf Its Succeeding as well as the other 
two Sorts. 

CORCH 0 RUS 4 Jews Mallow. 

The Characters are ; 

flee Leaves are produced alternately at the 
Joints of the Stalks : fbe Cup of the Flower 
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confifts of five Leaves ; The Flower bath five 
Leaves, which expand in Form of a Role ; The 
Poiittal of the Flower becomes a cylindrical Fruit, 
which is divided into five Ceils which ate fill'd 
with angular Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. "CoR-c hob. us ; five Melochia. J. A Com¬ 
mon Jews Mallow. 

2. Cos.chof.uj ; Americana, Carpini fchis, 
fextupliei capfutt prafonga. Pluk. American 
Jews Mallow, with Leaves like the Hornbeam, 
with long Pods. 

3. Co* chorus ; Americana prcelongis folitt, 
capfuls firiatd fubrotundd brevi. Flak. Ameri¬ 
can Jews Mallow, with long Leaves and ihort 
round ilh furrow’d Pods. 

4. Ca*. chorus ; Orientalis, brevhribus 
foli is , fore flam, fruQtt Caryepbilloide longiori. 
Pluk. Eaftem Tews Mallow, with Ihort Leaves 
and longPods map’d like a Clove. 

The aril Species, Rauwolffoys, is. lown in 
great Plenty about Aleppo as a Pot-herb .; 
the Jews boiling the Leaves of this Plant to 
eat with their Meat: This he fuppofes to be 
the 0 /«j Judaicum of Avicenna, and the Cor- 
cborutn of Pliny. 

The Varieties of this Plant are preferv’d in 
curious Botaiuck Gardens -to add -to their 
Camber of Plants, but it being of no great 
Beauty or Life with us, is feldotn propagated 
in other Gardens. 

They are all of them Annual, and mull be 
Town on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, and 
afterward treated as the Female Half amine ; to 
which 1 fhall refer the Reader for their Cul¬ 
ture. They delight in a rich Soil, and mult 
have frequent Waterings in dry Weather. 

Their Flowers are produced in June and 
July, and their Seeds ripen in September. 

CORlANDREHVl; [Wrl*, or k*^ Gr. 
a Woodrloufe ; fo called, either becaufe it has 
the Scent of this lnle&, or, as others iky, be- 
tattle itdtives away or kills them ; and 
Gr. the Jfie where it grew plentifullyJ Co¬ 
riander. 

The Cbarafierswtt » 

It bath afibroft annual Foot; Sfhe lower 
Leaves are < broad, but the upper Leaves are 
deeply aut into fine Segments: The Petals of the 
Flower are .unequal, andjbap’d like a Heart: 
Sthe Fruit is compos’d of two hemifpbericalfand 
fometimes fpberical) Seeds. 

' The Species are ; 

1. Corxakorvm ; meyus. C. R. Greater 
Coriander. 

a. 'CoaiAKDRim j minus, tcfiictiiatum . C B. 
Smaller tefticulated Coriander. 

3. Co*jaj&bds.um i Jylvqflre, futi&itfiimm- 
t. A 

The firR of thefe ^p/c«r is the moll com¬ 
mon Kind, which is cultivated in the European 
Gardens and Fleldsior the Seeds, which are 
us’d in Medicine. The fecond Sore is left 
common than the lull, and is feldom found 
but ia Botanic i l Gardena in theft Parts of 
Europe. The vhird -Sort, as mention’d in 
Cafpar Baubins Pinax, and cited by the 
Jearned BoerbcTave, in his Catalogue of the 


Leyden Garden, is lo like the firft, that I could 
find no Difference between them when com¬ 
par’d together, though I receiv’d the Seeds of 
this Kind from the Leyden Garden. 

Thele Plants are propagated by lowing 
their Seeds early in the Spring, in an open Si¬ 
tuation in a Bed of good frelh Earth ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they Ihould be 
hoed out to about four Inches Diftance every 
Way clearing them from W eeds; by which 
Management thele Plants will groy ftrong, 
and produce a greater Quantity of good 
Seeds. 

CORINDUM j [of c or the Heart, be- 
caule this Seed has a bright Spot refembliog 
a Heart ; and Indum, becaufe it is brought 
from India. This Plant is laid to be a very 
high Cardiac. It is alfo call’d Hahcacabus, 
ofi«'«£©- a Fejfel, becaufe the Fruit of this 
Plant refembles a Kettle.] Heart-Peas. 

The Cb am Hers are $ 

It batb a trailing Stalk , emitting Clafpers 
whereby itfaftens it felf to whatever Plant it 
fiands near : SZlfcr Calyx f or Flower-cup) con- 
fifts of three Leaves ; The Flowers Conftft of 
eight Leaves, and are of an anomalous Figure : 
The Ovary becomes a Fruit which is like a 
Bladder, and divided into three Cells in which 
are contain’d round Seeds in Form of Peas, of a 
black Colour, having the Figure of a Heart of 
a white Colour upon each. 

The Species are ; 

1. Corindum; jolic amplisri, fruSlu tna- 
jore. itourn. Heart-Pea, with large Leaves 
and Fruit. 

2. Corikdum •, foUok) frttfiu mrnore Sourn. 
Heart-pea, with imall Leaves and Fruit, call’d 
by the Inhabitants of the Weft Indies, Wild 
Parfley. 

3. CoB.iKs.vai i folio ampliffimo, fruftu mi* 
nore. Heart-pea, with very large Leaves, and 
imall Fruit. 

Thele Plants art very common in Jamaica, 
Barhadnes,an& moll of the other warm I Hands 
in the IVeft Indies, where their Seeds are feat- 
ier’d and become Weeds all over the Country. 

They may be cultivated in England, by 
lowing their Seeds on a Hot-bed in March 1 
and when the Plants -come up, they mull be 
tranfplanted into afrelh Hot-bed, where they 
may remain util the Middle of May ; at which 
Time they may be tranfpl anted into Pots or 
Borders, and expos’d to the open Air. Theft 
Hants will require Sticks to fupport them ; 
otberwife their Branches will trail upon the 
Ground, and he apt to rot, (eipeciaily in a 
wet Seafon.) There is no great Beauty in 
this Plant; it is chiefly preferred as a Rarity 
in -the Gardens of the Curious. It produces 
its Flowers in June, and the Seeds are per- 
fededin Ai^ift. 

CORK-TREE; vide & uber. 

CORN-FLAG; vide Gladiolus. 

CORN 1 CULATE PLANTS, [riantx 
Cormculatx, or fuch as after each Flower 
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produce many diftant horned Seed-pods, call’d 

Siliquee. 

CORN-MARYGOLD j vide Chryfcn- 
themum. 

CORN-SALAD ; vide Valerianelia. 

CORNUS, [isfo call’d, of Cornu, Lat. a 
Horn ; because its Wood, or the Officle of its 
Fruit, is hard as a Horn. This Tree was an¬ 
ciently dedicated to Apollo, becaufe Bows were 
made of it for him.] The Cornelian Cherry. 
The Cbaradlers are; 

’the Calyx (or Flower-Cup) confifis of four 
fmall rigid Leaves , wbicb are expanded in Form 
of a Crofs ; from the Centre of wbicb are pro¬ 
duced many fmall yellmijb Flowers, each con¬ 
fiding of four Leaves , wbicb are difpofed almofi 
in Form of an Umbrella. 2 "befe Flowers are 
fucceeded by Fruit, wbicb are oblong, or of a 
cylindrical Form , fomewbat like an Olive, con¬ 
taining a bard Stone, wbicb is divided into two 
Cells, each containing a Jingle Seed, 

The Species are; 

i. Cornus ; bortenfis, mas. G B, The 
Cornelian-Cherry, or Male Cornel-Tree. 

a. Cornus ; famina. C B. The Dog¬ 
berry, or Gatten-tree. 

3. Cornus; famina, feliisvariegatis.H. L. 
The ftrip’d Dogbeny-Tree. 

4. Cornus ; famina, Laurifolia, fruBu ni¬ 
gra ceeruleo, officulo comprejfo, Virginiana. Pink. 
Ahn. The Virginian Dogberry-Tree. 

5. Cornus ; mas, odorata , folio trifido , mar¬ 
gins piano, Sajfafras didla . Pluk. Aim. The 
Saflafras-Tree. 

The firft of theft Trees is very common in 
the Engl'Jb Gardens, being propagated for its 
Fruit j which is by many People prefcrv’d, 
to make Tarts: It is alio uftd in Medicine as 
an Aftringent, and Cooler. There is alfo an 
Officinal Preparation of this Fruit, call'd Rob 
de Cornis. 

The ftcond Sort is very common in the 
Hedges in divers Farts of England, and is 
feldom preftrv’d in Gardens. The Fruit of 
this Plant is often brought into the Markets, 
and fold lor Buckthorn-Berries ; from which it 
may be eafily diftinguiflied, if the Berries are 
opened to obftrve how many Stones there are 
in each, which in this Fruit is but one, but 
in the Buckthorn four. 

The third is alfo a Variety of the fecond, 
and is prelerv’d, for its variegated Leaves, in 
ftveral curious Gardena 

The fourth Sort is at prelent pretty rare in 
England : It is brought from Virginia and 
Carolina , where it grows in great Plenty. 

The fifth Sort is alfo a Native of America , 
and is rarely found in the European Gardens. 
The Root of this Tree is much ufed in Eng¬ 
land, to make a Tea which is greatly com¬ 
mended by fome againft violent Defluxions. 

The firft, ftcond, and third Species are pro¬ 
pagated by laying down their tender Branches, 
which in one Year’s Time will take fofficient 
Root to be tranfplanted ; at which Time they 
may lie either planted in a Nurfery, or in the 
Places where they are to remain. During the 


two firft Years, Care Ihould be taken to train 
their Stems upright; otherwift they are very 
fubjeft to ihoot crooked, and appear unfighcly: 
But when they are grown up to a regular Size, 
they Ihould not be pruned, efpecially if you 
would have Plenty of Fruit. 

Theft Trees commonly rile with us to be 
eight or ten Feet high, or more, and are 
proper to intermix with Trees of the lame' 
Growth in fmaller Quarters of Trees and 
Shrubs, where they will add to the Variety » 
and if they are not too much crowded with* 
other Trees, will produce large Quantities of 
Fruit 

The fourth Sort may be alfo propagated 
by Layers ; but muft have a good Soil, and 
a Situation which is well defended from the 
North and Eaft Winds, and loves to grow in 
the Shelter of other Trees. This may be alfo 
rais’d from Seeds, which fhould be lbwn foon 
after they are ripe, and fheltcr’d from levere 
Frofts under a Frame : The ftcond Spring 
after fowing, the Plants will come up, which 
muft alfo be lereen’d from levere Frofts while 
young, but afterwards they will endure our 
hardeft Winters abroad. 

The belt Scafon for tranfplanting theft 
Trees, is toward the Latter-end of March , or 
the Beginning of April, juft before they begin 
to ihoot; obferving to lhade and water them 
(if the Weather fhould prove hot and dry) 
for about a Fortnight after removing; as aflb 
to cover the Surface of the Ground with a little 
Mulch, to preftrve the Earth from drying 
too faft : And if the Summer Ihould prove 
very dry, it would be convenient to give them 
a little Water once a Week; and after they 
are well rooted in the Ground, they will want 
little farther Care. 

The Sajfafras is one of the moft difficult 
Trees to grow with us, that I know; it will 
rarely live, if kept in Pots and preforv’d in a 
Green-home ; nor will it endure our open Air 
abroad: The beft Culture that 1 can preferibe, 
is to remove it carefully in April into a good 
ftrong Soil, and in a Situation that is well de¬ 
fended by other Trees, both from the cold 
Winds and open Sun : but they muft not 
Hand under the Dropping of other T rees. In 
the Winter it will be proper to lay a little 
Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground round 
their Stems, to prevent the Froft from pene¬ 
trating too deep into the Ground: but their 
Heads Ihould by no means be cover’d; which, 
tho* practis'd by fome, yet I am fore doth more 
harm than good : In the Summer Seafon they 
muft be kept clear from Weeds, (Sc. In this 
Management, I have ften the moft promiling 
Trees of this Kind. 

Theft Trees are generally brought over 
from Virginia or Carolina to curious Perfony, 
in both which Places they abound very much, 
and do propagate themfelves by their creeping 
Roots; as alfo their Berries, which fall to the 
dround, and jcooic up in great Plenty: But 
with us they are not fo eafily increas’d; it 
being with great Difficulty procur’d by Layers , 
which are commonly two Years befor they 
are fumilh’d with Roots enough to tranfplant 
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and is alfo with as much Difficulty remov’d. 
And the Berries which are brought from 
America feldom fucceed with us: They are 
always two Years before they come up, and 
then make but a very fmali Advance for two 
or three Years after, and it is very rare that 
many of them are preierv’d fo as to fucceed. 

The beft Method of lowing the Seeds, is to 
put them into a Bed of frefh good Earth fbon 
after the Seeds are ripe, in a Situation where 
they may have the Morning Sun until Eleven 
o’ Clock ; and in hard frofty Weather cover 
the Surface of the Ground with Litter: in luch 
•a Bed you may expedfc (if the Seeds were 
frefh) the Plants to come up the fecond Spring, 
which ihould alio be cover’d with light Litter 
or Peas-haulm the firft Winter, until they 
have Strength to refill the levere Cold of our 
Climate; after which Time, they mull be 
treated as was before directed. 

CORONA IMPERIALIS; [To call’d, be- 
caufe it bears Flowers crown’d with Leaves ] 
Crown Imperial. 

The Characters are; 

qhe Flowers cotififi of fix Leaves, are Bell- 
' fljap’d, and bang downwards : fbefe are rang'd, 
as it were, into a Crown ; above which appears 
a treat Unfit of Leaves: fbc Pointal of the 
Flower becomes an oblong Fruit , which is wing'd, 
and divided into three Cells, which are fill’d 
with flat Seeds .* which may be added, it hath 

a coated Root, which is furnifltd with Fibres 
at the Bottom. 

The Species are; 

j. Corona Imperialis. Dod. The com* 
mon Crown Imperial. 

2. Corona Imperialis ; major fount. 
The greater Crown Imperial. 

3. Corona Imperialis ; flore plena, foam. 
Crown Imperial, with a double Flower. 

4. Corona Imperialij ; ditplici corona, 
fount. Crown Imperial, with a double Crown. 

5. Corona Imperialis ; triplici coroiiB. 
IIL. Crown Imperial, with a triple Crown. 

$. Corona Imperialis ; multiflora, la- 
toque caule. c Tourn. Crown Imperial, with 
many Flowers, and flat Stalks. 

7. Corona Imperialis i folio varioSourn. 
Strip’d-leav’d Crown Imperial. 

8. Corona Imperialis ; folio vario ex 
viridi id argenteo. Boerh. Ind. Silver ftrip’d- 
leav’d Crown Imperial. 

9. Corona Imperialis j flore pulchre luteo . 
, fount. Crown Imperial, with a beautiful 

yellow Flower. 

10. Corona Imperialis j flore luteo plena. 
Boerh. Ind. Crown Imperial with a double 
yellow Flower. 

11. Corona Imperialis ; flore luteo firiato. 
¥ourn. Crown Imperial, with a yellow-ftrip’d 
Flower. * 

is. Corona Imperialis j ramofa. ‘Toura. 
Branch’d Crown Imperial. 

There are lbme o'her Varieties of this 
• Flower, whith arc p 1 - i : r v (l in the Gardens of 
curious Florifts; bm ^ they arc only Varia¬ 
tions which are accic.-from S^tds of the 
fame Plant, fo their n? ty be increas’d^ 


like many other bulbous Plants, by fuch who 
arc curious in laving and lowing Seeds of the 
different Varieties. 

The manner of propagating this Plant from 
Seeds, being the lame with the fnhp, I Ihall 
forth the Reader to that Article for the par¬ 
ticular Directions, and Ihall proceed to the 
Method of cultivating their Roots already ob¬ 
tain’d, lb as to have fair large Flowers. 

The bell Scalon for Tranfplanting their 
Roots is in July or Av.gufi , before they pufh 
forth frelh Fibres ; after which 'l ime, it is not 
fo fafe to remove them : or they may be taken, 
up in June, when their green Leaves are quite 
decay'd ; and may be kept out of the Ground 
until Augufl, at which Time they Ihonld be 
planted in Beds or Borders of good frefh Earth, 
burying a little rotten Dung in the Bottom, 
lo that the Fibres may ftrike into it: but be 
fure not to let it be near the Bulb, for it is 
apt to rot whenever this happens. 

If they are planted in open Beds or Bor¬ 
ders of a Pleafure-Garden, they Ihould be 
plac’d exactly in the Middle, for they will rife 
to be three Feet high or more in a good Soil, 
and fo would be improper to Hand on the 
Side of a Border where Ihould be planted 
Flowers of lower Growth. 

In planting ofthcle Roots, after the Border 
Is mark’d out, and the Pittances fix’d between 
each Root, (which Ihould be eight or ten 
Feet or more, according to the Size of the 
Garden, and the Number of Roots to be 
planted) you Ihould open a Hole with 
a final! Spade about fix Inches deep, into 
which you Ihould place your Root, oblerving 
to fet the Crown uppermofl ; and then with 
your Hand fill in the Earth round the Root, 
breaking the Clods, and removing all large 
Stones from about it, and afterwards level the 
Ground with your Spade, and rake the Border 
over after all the Roots are planted. Your 
Roots being thus planted will require no farther 
Care, as being very hardy • the Froll never 
injures them, but if the Ground is too wet in 
Winter, they will be apt to rot; therefore in 
fuch Calcs, the Borders Ihonld be rais’d a Foot 
or more above the Level of the Ground. In 
February their Buds will appear above-ground, 
and if the Weather be mild, they will advance 
in Height very fall, and in March they will 
produce their Flowers ; but as their Stems 
grow tall, and the Spring leafon being com¬ 
monly windy, it will be very proper to flip- 
port them with Sticks, to prevent their being 
broke down : Nor Ihould the Flowers ol this 
Plant be gather’d when blown, for it greatly 
weakens their Roots; lo that they do not af¬ 
ford an Increale of Bulbs, and many times are 
two or three Years before they flower again. 

Thele Roots Ihonld be tranfplantcd every 
third Year, by which Time they will have 
furnilh’d fome Off-lets of confidernblc Strength^ 
which mull be taken from the old Roots; and 
fuch of them as are large enough to produce 
Flowers, may be planted in Borders with the* 
old Roots, but the fmali ones Ihould be planted 
In a Nurfery-bed, where they may remain bJl 
they have Strength enough to flower j but if 
U u 
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you remove the Blowing Roots oftener, they 
will not flower fc ftrong, nor will their Increaie 
be near (o grear. 

This Plant defervcs a Place in the moft 
curious Flower-Gardens, for the Earlinefs of 
its Flowering; it being the firft Plant of large 
Growth that we have flowers, and Co con- 
fcqucntly garni (lies the Crowns of Borders, 
at a Seaibn when there are no other Flowers 
in the lame Line appearing, and lo begins 
that Order of Flowering, which Ihould be 
fucceeded by other Flowers of the like 
Growth, through the greateft part of the 
Scafon. Their Seeds are ripe about the 
Beginning of Jtme^ and fhould be fown in 
July, For the Manner of Performing it, fee 
^fulipa. 

CORONA SOLIS; The Sun-Flower 
1 he Characters are ; 

// bath a fq tinmans Cup: if he Flowers are 
radiated tike the great Starwort; The Embrycs 
of the Seeds are difiinguifjd by little imbricated 
Leaves in the Disk : The fcp of the O'Vary is 
ertwn'd ivjib two [mall Leaves ; fhe Seeds ate 
puff d out from the Bottom of the Flower y leaving 
a Vacuity which appears very like a Honey¬ 
comb. 

The Species are; 

1. Corona Solis. Tab* The Common 
great annual Sun-Flower. 

2 . Corona Solis ; maxima^ femhte albo y 
cinereo Jlriato * Stourtu Great Annual Sun- 
Flower* w ith Afti-colour J d ltrip’d Seeds, 

3. Corona Solis ; maxima ^ fore pa Hide 
fulphureo , fere albo , femiue j iigro t Boerh. Ind . 
Great Annua] Sun Flower, with pale Brim- 
itone-colour’d Flowers, and black Seeds* 

4. Corona Solis; maxima^ fore plena , 

aurea, femme uigro. Boerh. Ind. Great Annual 
Sun-Howcr with double yellow Flowers and 
black Seeds* 7 

5* Corona Solts ; maxima^ fore plena / 
aureoy jcmiue albo . Boerh, hid * Great Annual 
Sun-Flower with double yellow Flowers, and 
white Seeds, 

6 . Corona Soi.rs ; maxima , fore plena fat 
phureoj [mine nigra. Boerh. Ind. Great An¬ 
nual Sun-Flower, with double Erimftone- 
colour’d Flowers, and black Seeds, 

7- Co ron a Sons , maxima , fore plena^fuL 
pbureo, [mine albo. Bcerh . hul Great An¬ 
nual Sun-Flower, with double Briroftone- 
colour’d Flowers, and white Seeds. 

8 . Corona Solis ; ferennis £3 vulgaris. 
I ailL Common Perennial or Everlafting Sun- 
Flower; vtilgo. 

9 - Corona Solis ; foliis amplioribtts tact- 
ttiatis, ‘Jrurn. Perennial Sun-flower, with 
large divided Leaves. 

10. Corona Soli.s ; feliis angufioribus laci- 
mans. Town. Perennial Sun flower, with 
narrow divided Leaves. 

11. Corona Solis ; fblits afperis , trilus vet 
qua ter ms ad genicula fits. Mor. Hift. Rrnigh- 
leavd Perennial Sun-Flower, having three 
or four Leaves plac’d at each Joynt of the 


12. Corona Solis ; Tracbclii folio , radice 
repente Town. Creeping-rooted Perennial Sun¬ 
flower, with a Throat-wort Leaf 

13. Corona Solis - alt iff ma , VofacandiSta. 
Vail. The talleft Perennial Sun-flower, call'd 
Volacan. 


• aousj aiujjmia , Pirgce awece 

foltts Tourn. Talleft Perennial Sun-flower 
with Golden-Rod Leaves. ’ 


15. Corona Solis j falicis folio alato caule. 
Town. WiJIow-leav’d Perennial Sun-Flower 
with winged Stalks. 

16, Cor o n a Sol 1 s; falicis folio tat tore cattle 
alato Jeronno. Broader Wiliow-Jeav’d Peren- 
nial late flowering Sun-Flower, with winged 


17- VORONA Solis ; arborea , fdio htiffmo 
phtam. Boerh. Ind. Tree like Perennial Sun- 
Flower, with a broad Plane-Tree Leaf 

18. Corona Solis ; parvo fore tuber of a 
radtee. Town. Tuberolc-rooied Perennial Sun- 
Flower, with a fmall Flower, conmouly call'd 
Jcrnfalem Artichoke. 

I fhall here beg Leave to add another Plant 
or two, which are very nearly ally’d to the 
Suu-blofer, but do in their diftindive Notes 
differ therefrom : but as they are not as yet 
abfolutely fix’d by any of the Botamjh to 
any particular Genus, 16 they will not come 
in improperly in this Place. 

1 9 * Ch r v s A nT h e M u M ; Helenii folio , nm- 
bnte for is granditfculo prom inane. Pink. P byt. 
Dwarf American Sun-Flower; <vitlgo. 

2. Chrysanthemum i Americamm , T)o- 
ronici folio, fere Pcrfict coloris, umlone mama 
prcminente, ex atro purpurea, ntiridt & aureo 
fulgeute. Pink. Pbyt. Dwarf Peach’d-colour’d 
American Sun-Flower, with a Leaf like Lec- 
pards-bane. 


All thele Species of Sua-f oners are Na¬ 
tives of America, from whence we are often 
fupply’d with new Kinds, it being a large 
Genus of plants: And it is very remarkable, 
that there is not a Angle Species of this Genus 
that is European ; fo that before America was 
dilcoverd, we were wholly unacquainted with 
thefe Plants. But altho’ they are not origi¬ 
nally of our own Growth; yet are they be¬ 
come fo familiar with our Climate, as to thrive 
and incrcaft full as well as if they were at 
Home j (fome of the very late Flowering 
Kinds, excepted, which require a.longer Sum¬ 
mer than we generally enjoy, to bring them 
to Perfedtion) t and many of them arc now 
fo plentiful in England, that Perions unac- 
quainted with the Hiftory of thefe Plants, 
would imagine them at Jeaft to have been 
Inhabitants of this Ifland many hundred 
Years; particularly the Jertifalem Artichoke , 
which cho’ it doth not produce Seeds in our 
Climate, yet doth fo multiply by its knobbed 
Roots, as when once well fix’d in a Garden, 
is not eaiily to be rooted out. 

The firft ftven Sorts being Annuals, muft 
be fown every Spring in a Bed of good light 
Barth; and when the Plants are come up about 
three Inches high, muft be tranf plan ted into 
Nurfery-beds, at about eight or ten Inches 
Diftance every way, where they may continue 

until 
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until they are a Foot high, when they mull be 
carefully taken up with a Ball of Earth, and 
tranl planted into the Middle of large Borders, 
or intermix’d in Bolquets of large growing 
Plants, oblcrving to water them until they are 
well rooted ; after which Time they will re¬ 
quire no farther Care but to clear them from 
Weeds. 

In July the great Flowers upon the Tops of 
the Stems will appear; amongft which, the 
left and moft double Flowers of each kind 
fhould be prelerv’d for Seeds, for thole which 
flower later upon the Sidc-branches are neither 
lb fair, nor do they perfedl their Seeds fo well 
as thole which are firft in Flower: When the 
Flowers * are quite .faded, and the Seeds are 
form’d, you fhould carefully guard the Heads 
from the Sparrows, which will otherwife de¬ 
vour moft of the good Seeds; and about the 
Beginning of Qttober, when the Seeds arc ripe, 
you (liould cut off the Heads with a fmall 
Part of the Stems, and hang them up in a dry 
airy Place for about a Month; by which 
Time the Seeds will be perfe&ly dry and hard, 
when you may eafily rub them out, and put 
them up in Bags, or Fapers, preferving them 
from Vermin until the Scalon for lowing them. 

The other perennial Sorts rarely produce 
Seeds in England, but moft of them do in- 
creafe very faft at their Roots, elpecially the 
common and creeping-rooted Kinds. The 
eighth Sort, which is the moft common in the 
Engltjb Gardens, is the largeft and moft 
valuable Flower, and is a very proper Furni¬ 
ture for large Borders in great Gardens, as allb 
for Bofquets of large growing Plants, or to 
intermix in (mall Quarters with Shrubs, or in 
Walks under Trees where few other Plants 
will thrive : It is alfo a great Ornament to 
Gardens within the City; where it doth grow 
in Defiance of the Smoak better than moft 
other Plants; and for its long Continuance in 
Flower, deferves a Place in moft Gardens, for 
the Sake of its Flowers for Bafons, EjV. to 
adorn Hails and Chimnics in a Seafon 
when we are at a Lois for other Flowers. It 
begins flowering in June, and continues until 
Otlober. 

ThecjtS, ioth, nth, iath, 13th, 14th, 15th, 
and 16th Sorts may alfo have a Place in lome 
abjetft Part of the Garden, for the Variety of 
their Flowers; which though not fo fair as 
thofe of the common Sort, yet will add to the 
Diverfity ; and as many of them arc late 
Flowerers, fo we may continue the Succclfion 
of Flowers longer in the Seafon. 

Theft Sorts are all of them very hardy, and 
will grow inalmoft any Soil or Situation: They 
are propagated by parting their Roots into 
final! Heads, which in one Ycar’s-time will 
fpread and increafe greatly. The bell Seafon 
for this Work is in the Middle of OSlober, 
foon after their Flowers are pall; or very 
early in the Spring, that they may be welt 
rooted before the Droughts come on, other- 
wife their Flowers will be few in Number, and 
not near lb fair, and by this meaiis their Roots 
will be weak ; but if they are planked in Ottober 
yo» will lave the Trouble of watering them j 
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their Roots being furcly fix’d before the dry 
Weather, they will need no other Trouble than 
to clear them from Weeds. 

The Jemfalem Artichoke is propagated in 
many Gardens for the Roots, which arc by 
fome People as much efteem’d as Potatoes, but 
they are more watery and flafhy, and arc very 
fubje<fl to trouble the Belly by their windy 
Quality, which hath brought them almoft into 
Dilulc! 

Thefe are propagated by planting thefmallcr 
Roots, or the larger ones cut into pieces, (ob- 
forving to preferve a Bud to each leparate 
Piece) either in the Spring or Autumn, allow¬ 
ing them a good Dillance, for their Roots will 
greatly multiply; the Autumn following, when 
their Stems decay, the Roots may be taken 
up for Ufe. Thcl'e Ihould be planted in 
fome remote Corner of the Garden, for they 
are very unfightly while growing, and their 
Roots are apt to over-run whatever grows 
near them, nor can they be eafily deftroy’d 
when they are once well fix’d in a Garden. 

The 17th, 19th, and aoth Sorts are fome- 
what tenderer than any of the former, and do 
therefore require a better Situation, and a 
dry Soil. 1 he ftventeenth Sort ftldom pro¬ 
duces its Flowers fair with us, it being a wry 
late Flowerer; and if the Autumn proves b’.d, 
doth not produce any Flov.crs: This will grow 
to be fix, fever), or eight Feet high, and very 
flrong, but there is no great Beauty in its 
Flowers, and fo is rarely preierv’d except in Bo~ 
tankk Gardens. The nineteenth Sort feldom 
rifts above three Feet high : The Flowers are. 
produc’d fingly on long Footftalks, and are of 
a bright yellow Colour with a large Umlone 
in the Middle, of a dark-pnrple Colour. Theft 
Flowers are of a long Duration, for I have 
obferv’d a Angle Flower remain in Beauty upon 
the Plant near two Months, and thefe are 
fucceeded by frefh ones from the fame Plant, fo 
that (provided the Weather prove mild, or the 
Plant be (lieleer'd from Froft) you may have 
a Supply of theft Flowers from the fame Plant 
upwards of five Months, 1 ;iz- from Jane till 
December . 

The twentieth Sort is not near fo beautiful a 
Flower with us, though I have been inform’d, 
that in America it produces a noble bold 
Flower which is very beautiful. The Petals' 
of this Flower are very long and narrow, and 
are reflected back quite to the Footftalk, fo' 
that the Beauty of the-Flower is loft. 

Theft three Sorts are propagated by parting 
their Roots in the Spring, or from Seeds fownf 
on a Hot-bed at that Seafon/ when they can' 
be obtain’d good, which is but rarely produc’d 
in England : They are commonly preierv’d in’ 
Pots, and fhelter’d in the Winter, but I find 1 
them hardy enough to refill otn* ordinary Cold, 
if planted in a light dry Soil, and an open Po- 
fitiorr. 

CORONILLA ; fthis Pfani is fo call’d of 
Corona a Crown or Car land, q da little Crown, 
&c. becaufe it bears Husks at the End like a 
little Crown', or bccaufe it refombles the Gar¬ 
lands' that Shepherds' adorn'd their Sweet¬ 
heart^ 
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hearts with : It is by Tome call’d Colutea.'} 
Jointed-podded Colutea. 

The Characters are; 

It hath Leaves like tbofe of the Scorpion- 
Sena: ‘/be Fitters are papilionaceous', /be 
Pods are full of Joints, having one oblong 
fuelling Seed in each Di-vtfion. 

The Species are; 

i. Coronilla ; argentea , Cretica. / bum. 
Silver-leav’d, jointed-podded Colutea of Candia. 

2- Co ron i lla ; maritnna,glaucofolio, /ourit. 
Maritime jointed-podded Colutea, with a Sea- 
green-Leah 

3. Coronill a; hcrbacea , florevario./oum. 
Herbaceous jointed-podded Colutea, with a 
variable Flower. 

4. Coroni lt. a $ Cretica, bcrbacca,fioreparvo 
pnrpurefcente. /urn. Candia herbaceous, 
jointed podded Colutea, with a final] purplifh 
Flower. 

5. Coronili.a j Zeylanica, argentea tot a, 
Boerb . Lid. Silver jointed-podded Colutea of 
Ceylon. 

6. Coronill a; minima./ourn. The lea ft 
jointed-pnjlded Colutea. 

The firft and l'econd Species grow with us 
to be finall Shrubs about three or four Feet 
high, and are Co nearly alike in all refpedts, 
fo fir as I have been able to examine them, 
that 1 could readily pronounce them the fame, 
were it not that they have been by fo many 
^ eminent Botanifts diltinguilh’d for two abfo- 
lutely different Plants ; which if there are two 
f'ucb, I have as yet ften but one of them : 
I have indeed receiv’d Seeds of the two Sorts 
from different Perlbns Abroad; but when they 
came up, they prov’d the fame, and this more 
than once; w hich caufes me to fufpe£t they are 
not different; for at different Sealons of the 
Year the fame Plant appears different as to the 
Colour of their Leaves; which might at firft 
lead a Perfon into the Miftake: and this has 
been follow’d by all that have fince wrote 
thereof. 

This Plant is propagated by lowing the 
Seeds in the Spring, either upon a gentle Hot¬ 
bed or on a warm Border of light frefh Earth; 
and when the Plants are come up about two 
Inches high, they fhouJd be tranfplanted either 
into Pots, or in a Bed of good rich Earth, at 
about four or five Inches Diftance every way, 
where they may remain until they have ob¬ 
tain’d Strength enough to plant out for good, 
which fhould be either into Pots fill’d with 
good frefh Earth, or in a warm ficuated Border; 
in which, if the Winter is not too fevere, they 
will abide very well, and in the Spring follow¬ 
ing will produce large Quantities of yellow 
Flowers of a ftrong tweet Smell; which will be 
fucceeded by long fiendcr-jolnttd Fods in great 
Plenty, in which are contain’d the Seeds. 

The third Sort dies down every Winter, but 
rifes again the fucceeding Spring, and produces 
large trailing Branches, wlvch are furnifh’d with 
great Numbers of variablc-colour’d Flowers, 
which grow in Bunches; thefe are lbmetimes 
fucceeded by fmail-jointed Pods, containing 
many o f long Seeds: tut cite Root creeps very 
far underground, by which the Plant iucreaks 


greatly; which when permitted to remain un¬ 
remov’d for two or three Years, will fpread and 
over-bear whatever Plants grow near it; for 
which Reafon the Roots fhould be confin’d ; 
and it fhould be planted at a Diftance from 
any other Plants: It will grow in almoft any 
Soil and Situation, but thrives beft in a warm 
Sunny Expofure, in which the Flowers will 
alfo be much fairer, and in greater Quantities. 

The fourth Sort is Annua), and muft be 
fown every Spring in an open Bed or Border 
of good light Earth, in the Places where it is 
to remain ; for it doth not very well bear re¬ 
moving. This is a Plant of little Beauty, and 
is only preferv’d in curious Gardens of plants. 

The fifth Sort is very tender, being a Native 
of Ceylon : This mult be fown on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they mult be tranfplanted into fmall 
Pots fill’d with light Sandy Earth, and plung’d 
into a frefh Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; ob- 
ferving to give them frequent gentle Water¬ 
ings : and as the Weather is hot or cold fo 
they muft have more or left Air in Proportion 
thereto, by raifing up the Glaffes in the middle 
of the Day, but in the Nights the GlalTes 
fhould be cover’d with Mats. 

And when the Plants have grown fo as to 
fill the Pots with their Roots, they muft be 
carefully fhaken out of them, preferving the 
Earth to their Roots ; and after having pared 
off the Outfide of the Ball of Earth, put them 
into Pots a Size bigger than thole were which 
they came out of, filling up the Pot with the 
lame light frefh Sandy Earth as before; then 
plunge the Pots again into the Hot-bed, and 
manage them as before. In the Winter they 
muft be plac’d in a warm Bark-Stove amongft 
Plants of the tender eft Clafs, obferving to 
refrefh them frequently with Water which has 
flood in the fame Stove at Jeaft eight or ten 
Hours before, that the Cold may betaken off; 
but never give them too much at a time; In 
this Management I have had this Plant fucceed 
very well for two or three Years; but I have 
not as yet feen it flower in England, tho’ there 
are Plants of this Kind in three or four Gar¬ 
dens, which are two or three Years ojd. 

The fixth Sort is a very fmall Plant, and 
hath very little Beauty in it ; this is preferv ’4 
by the Curious in Botany, but is ftldom found 
in Gardens of Pleafure, where few Plants are 
admitted that are not either beautiful or rare; 
and it is propagated by fnwing of the Seeds in 
the Spring, on a Bed of frefh light Earth in 
a warm Pofition: And when the Plants are 
come up, they muft be either trafpkinted into 
Pots fill’d with the fame frefh Earth, or into 
warm Borders under a South or Weft Wall; 
for they are fubjeA to be deftroy’d by fevere 
Frofts: and therefore thofe which are planted 
in Poes ftould be {helter’d during the Winccr- 
feafon under a common Plot-bed Frame, taking 
off the GhfTcs in mild Weather, that they may 
enjoy as much of the free open Air as poflible; 
and in the Spring, after the Cold is part, they 
may be fh<kt-n out of the Pots, and planted in 
a warm Border, where they will flower and 
produce ripe Seeds the fucceeding Summer. 

CORO- 
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CORONOPUS ; [Ktpmkmc, of a CroW, 
and n* a iW; bccaule the Leaves arcfaid 
to relemble the Foot of a Crow, or becauft 
the Leaves refemble a Stag’s Horn.] Buck’s- 
horn Plantain. 

The Characters are ; 

It agrees in Flower and Fruit with the Plan¬ 
tain, from which it differs in its Leaves, which 
are deeply cut in on the Edges ; whereas the 
Leaves of Plantain are either intire, at but 
fhgbtly indented. 

The Species an j 

1. Coronopus ; bartenfis. C B . Garden 
Buck’s-horn Plantain, or Hart’s*horn ; vulgv. 

2. Coronopus ; Maffitienfis, hirfutior lati- 
fohus. Tourn. Broad-lea v’d hairy BuckVhorn 
Plantain of Marfeilles. 

3. Coronopus ; Neapolitans, temifolius. 
Col . Narrow-leav’d Buck’s-horn Plantain of 
Naples. 

4. Coronopus j maritimus , rofeus. Bocc. 
Rar. PL Rofe-like Sea BuckVhorn Plantain. 

The firft of thele Species , tho’ indtled a 
Garden Plant, yet is found wild in moft Pam 
of England , and is the very fame Plant which 
grows upon moft Commons and barren Heaths, 
where, from the Poornefs of the Soil, it ap¬ 
pears to be very different from the Garden 
Kind, as being little more than a fourth Part 
fo large. But this Plant, when tranfplanted 
or fown in a Garden by the other, grows to 
be full as large. Nor can I fee any Difference 
between theft, and that which grows upon the 
Sea-Coafts; tho’ Cafper Bauhiu , and many 
Botanifh after him, make them diftindt Species: 
But when they are all cultivated together in 
the fame Soil, I am facisfy’d that no one Per- 
fcn can diftinguilh them, therefore I make no 
doubt of calling them all the lame Plant. 

This Species was formerly cultivated in 
Gardens as a Sallad-Herb; but at preftnt is 
little regarded, and almoft wholly difoftd : It 
may be eafily cultivated by {owing the Seeds 
in the Spring upon any Soil, or in any Situa¬ 
tion, it being extremely hardy; and when it 
comes up, it mar be thinned out and fafftred 
to remain for Die at about three or four Inches 
Diftance, where the Leaves may be often cut 
for the Purpofes above mentioned, tbe Roots 
ftill putting forth frefh Leaves; and if it is not 
fuffered to fted, the Roots will remain two or 
three Years: but it feldom continues long after 
per fitting its Seeds. If the Seeds are fuffered 
to fall upon the Ground, there will be a con- 
ftanc Supply of Plants, without any farther 
Care than clearing them from Weeds as they 
grow. The other Varieties are maintained in 
Botanick Gardens, but are feldom cultivated 
for Pleafure or Profit. 

CORTUSA: [This Plane is fo called, from 
Cortufus , a famous Botanift, who firft brought 
it into Uft.] Bear’s-Ear Sanicle. 

The Cbarafters are; 

Jit bath a perennial Root: tfhe Leaves are 
reundijh , rough, and crenated on tbe Edges, like 
Shaft ef Ground-Ivy : T’be Cup of the Flower is 


finall , and divided into five Parts : The Flowers 
are Jhaped like a Funnel, are cut at tbe Top into 
many Segments , and are difpofed in an Umbel : 
The Fruit is roundi(h, terminating into a Point , 
and is clofely fixed in tbe Cup, in which are 
contained many fmall angular Seeds . 

There is but one Species of this Plant at 
preftnt in England, which is, 

Cortusa j Matthioli. Cluf. The Bear’s- 
Ear Sanicle, or Cor tufa of Mattbiolus. 

This Plant is nearly ally’d to the Auricula 
Urfi ; but the Flowers are not quite fcr large 
and fair: yet, for its Curiofity, may deftrve 
a Place in every good Garden, efpecially as it 
requires no great Management to preferve it; 
for it being a Native of the Alps , will grow in 
the coldeft Part of the Garden, under North- 
Walls, S$c. but muft no tbe planted under the 
dropping ofTrces,nor in a too wet or ftiffSoil. 
It is propagated by parting the Roots, in the 
manner of Auricula’s ; the belt Seafbn for 
which is about Auguft or September. Theft 
Plants loft their Leaves in Winter, but put 
out new ones early in the Spring ; and in April 
they produce their Flowers, which are lome- 
times fucceeded by Seed-Pods; but it is very 
rare that they perfect their Seeds with us. 


CORYLUS, [is fo call’d, of a Nut, 
q. d. a little Nut. It is alfo call’d Avellana, 
as tho* Abellina, of Abella a Town in Cam¬ 
pania, where it grew in great Plenty.] The 
Hazel or Nut-tree. 


The Characters are; 

It hath Male Flowers (or KatkinsJ growing 
at remote Difiances from tbe Fruit on tbe fame 
S tree : T%e Nuts grow (for tbe mofi partj in 
Clufiers, and are clofely joyued together at the 
Bottom , each being covered with an outward 
Husk or Cup, which opens at tbe Top $ and 
when tbe Fruit is ripe , tt falls out: T“be Leaves 
are roundijh and intire. 


The Species are; 

1. Corylus ; fylvtfiris. C . B . The wild 
Hazel-Nut. 

2. Corylus ; fativa , fruCtu albo , minors, 
five vulgaris. C B. The fmall manured 
Hazel-Nut. 

3. Corylus ; fativa, fruClu rotunda maxima. 
C B. Tbe large Cob-Nut. 

4. Corylus; fativa, fruCluoblongorubente, 
C. B. The Red Filbert 

5. Corylus ; fativa, fruCtu oblongo rubente, 
pellicula albci telle. C . B. The White Filbert. 

6. Corylus ; Hifpanica, fruCtu majors, 
angulofo. Pluk. Aim. 

The firft of theft Trees is common in many 
Woods in England, from whence the Fruit is 
gather’d in Plenty, and brought to the London 
Markets by the Country People. This Tree 
is ftldom planted in Gardens, (except by 
Perfons curious in Collections of Trees and 
Shrubs): It delights to grow on a rnoift ftrong 
Soil, aod may be plentifully increas’d by 
Suckers from the old Plants, or by laying down 
their Branches, which in one Year’s Time will 
take fufficient Root for tranfplanting; and 
thefe will be much handfomer, and better 
X x rooted 
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rooted Plants than Suckers, ind will greatly 
out>grow them, efpecially while young. 

The ftcond and third Sorts are planted in 
Hedge-rows, in rooift lhady Places in Gardens: 
but the Fruit is much better, and in greater 
Quantities, when they have an open, free 
Air, and are not fuffer’d either to grow too 
thick, or be over-hung or crowded with 
'other Tree*. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts, viz. the Red 
and White Filberts, are moftly efteero’d for 
their Fruit, being much Tweeter, and their 
Shells much tenderer. 

The fixth Sort is annually brought from 
Spain in great Plenty, and fold in London all 
the Winter-ftaJbn ; from which Nuts there 
have been many Trees rais’d in the Englijh 
Gardens ; but I have not yet fcen whether 
they prove the fame with the Nuts (own. 

All theft Sorts may be propagated by low¬ 
ing their Nuts in February ; which, in order 
to preftrve them good, Ihould be kept in Sand 
in a moift Cellar, where the Vermin can’t 
come at them to deftroy them: Nor fhould 
the external Air be excluded from ’em, which 
would occafion their growing mouldy. 

The Manner of (owing the Seeds being well 
known to every one, 1 need not here mention 
it, elpecially fince it is not the fureft Way to 
obtain the Sorts defired jfor they ftldom prove 
To good as the Nuts which were (own, or at 
Jeaft not one in four of them will; And the 
Method of propagating them by Layers being 
not only the fureft, but alfo moft expeditious, 
is what I would recommend to every one, 
who would cultivate theft Trees for the fake 
of their Fruits. 

CORYMBIFEROUS PLANTS, are fuch 
as have a compound dilcous Flower; but 
their Seeds have no Down adhering to them. 
The Name is taken from the manner of bear¬ 
ing its Flowers in Clufters, and Ipreading 
round in the Form of an Umbrella, as Onions, 
&c. Of this Kind is the Corn Marygold, com¬ 
mon Ox-Eye , the Daify, Camomile , Mugwort, 
Feverfew, &c. 

Mr. Ray diftinguifhes them into fuch as 
have a radiate Flower, as the Sun-Flower, the 
Marygold, &c, and fuch as have a naked 
Flower, as the Lavender, Cotton, Agrimony, 
and Tanfey ; and aHo thoft that are akin to 
them, as Scabious, the Teafel, Carduus, Stc. 

CORYMBUS, [B£pvp($-, Gr.] in general. 
Certifies the Top of any thing: but among 
Eotaitijls it is us’d for Clufters of Berries, as 
thoft of Ivy. 

Jung/us ufcs it, to fignify the Extremity of 
a Stalk, fb fhbdivided and laden with Flowers 
or Fruits, as to compoie a fphcrical Figure. 

It is alio by modern Botanijls us’d to fig- 
nify a compound dilcous Flower, which does 
not fly away in Down, as the Cbryf intbemum. 
Batfy, Chryfocome, &c. for thefe kind of Flowers 
being (pread into Breadth, do, after a (bn, re- 
ftmble an Umbrella, or Bunch of Ivy-Berries. 

COTINUS CORlARIA. Venice Sumach. 


The Chambers are; 

// hath round Leaves, with long Fact folks: 
*Ehe Flowers are [mail, confijliug of five Leaves, 
which expand in Form of a Roft ; are difpos'd 
in capillary Branches of very J.lender and jiff 
Filaments or Hairs, which arc widely diffus'd 
after the manner of Plumes , and fprntg out of 
the top Branches. 

There is but one Species of this Plant at 
preftnt known, and that is, 

Cotinus ; Coriaria. Bod. Venice Sumach, 
commonly call'd Coccygria. 

This Shrub grows with us about feven or 
eight Feet high: The Branches grow very 
irregular : and diffus’d ; but when it flowers, 
(which it ftldom doth until it is pretty ftrong) 
it roaketh a beautiful Figure, the Flowers 
growing, as it were, on large Plumes of Hair, 
which almoft cover the whole Shrub : It is 
very proper to plant amongft other Shrubs of 
the fame Growth, where it will make an agree¬ 
able Variety. 

This Plant is propagated by laying down 
the tender Branches, which fhould have a little 
Slit made at one of the Joints that are laid in 
the Earth, as is pra&is’d in laying Carnations') 
which will greatly facilitate their Rooting. 
When they are fufScicntly rooted, (which is 
commonly in one Year’s Time) they may be 
tranfplanted, where they are to remain; for 
it Teems not to bear removing well, elpecially 
when grown old; the Roots trailing far under¬ 
ground, which, when cut or broken, do not 
loon recover it; and it ftldom produces many 
Fibres near the Stem. 

The W’ood of this Shrub is greatly us’d in 
the Southern Parts of France, where it grows 
in great Plenty, to dye their Woollen Cloths 
of a yellow Colour, or FeutUe Morte ; and thfc 
Tanners, uft the Leaves to prepare their Skins. 

COTONEA MALUS; vide Cydonia. 

COTONEASTER; vide Mefpilus. 

COTULA FOETIDA; vide Chamsemc- 
him Foetidum. 


COTYLEDON {KiMSe, Gr. of Ktfwi, Gr. 
a Cavity j becauft the Leaves of this are ca- 
vated, or becauft it reftmbles a Vcflel where¬ 
with the Antients us’d to draw Water, or the 
Hollow of the Thigh.) Navel-wort. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a Leaf-fialk, and the whole Appear¬ 
ance of Houfeleek ; from which it differs in 
having an oblong tubulous Flower confijliug of 
one Leaf, which is divided at the Top into 
five Parts : The Fruit is like that of the 
Houfeleek. 

The Species are ; 

1. Cotyledon j major. C.B. The greater 
Navel-wort. 

2. Cotyledon; Africana, frutefeens, foliis 
orbiculatis, limbo purpureo cinftis. Toitrn. 
Shrubby African Navel-wort, with round 
Leaves edg’d with a purple Rim. 

3. Cotyledon; Africana , frutefeens, folio 
tongo angufio, fiore fiavefeente. Com. Rar. 

Shrubby 
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Shrubby African Navel-wort, with a long begin to expofe them to the open Air bv de¬ 
narrow Leaf, and a yellowifh Flower. grees, firft drawing the Pots on: of the Tan, 

4 . Cotyledon ; Africana , frutefeens , fiore and letting them on the Top ; then raife the 

umbellate, coccineo. Com. Rar. Shrubby Afri- Glaftes very high in the Day-time and in 
can Navel-wort, with fcarlet Flowers growing about a Week after remove the Pots into a 
in an Umbel. Green-houA, and there harden them for ?.:i 

5. Cotyledon ; Afra ; folio craffo, lato, other Week ; after which they may be expos’d 

lactniato, fiofculo aureo. Boerb. Ind. African to the open Air in a well-defended Place, ob- 
Navel-wort, with a broad thick divided Leaf, ferving not to fet them into a Place too much 
and fmall yellow Flowers. expos’d to the Sun, until they have been 

6. Cotyledon ; Afra ; arborefeens, major , enur’d to the open Air for fame Time. 

foliis glaucis, oblongioribus , fiore luteo. Boerb. In this Place the Plants may remain until 
Ind. Greater Tree-like African Navel-wort, the beginning of Offober ; at which Time you 
with oblong Sea-green Leaves, and a yellow fhould remove them into the Confervatory, 
Flower. placing them as near the Windows as pofJibje 

7. Cotyledon ; major, arborefeens , Afra ; at firft, letting them have as much free open 
foliis minoribus, craffijfimis, Viridionbus, mi- Air as the Sealon wili permit, by keeping the 
mtiffime punftatis. Boerb. Ind. Greater Afri- Windows open whenever the Weather is ^ood: 
can Tree-like Navel-wort, with fmafl thick And now you muft begin to abate your* U a- 

rerings, giving it to them fparingly, eipccially 

8. Cotyledon j major, arborefeens , Afra j the fifth Sore, which is fo very fucculent that 

foliis minoribus oblongis , atro-vtridtbus. Boerb. upon its having a little too much Water in 
Ind. Greater African Tree-like Navel-wort, Winter, it will certainly rot ; but you fhould 
with final! oblong dark green Leaves. not fuffer its Leaves to fhrinfc for want of 

The firft Sort (which is that us’d in Medi- Moifture, which is another Extreme 1'ome 
cine) grows upon old Walls and Buildings in People run inro for want of a little Ohferva- 
divers Parts oi England, but is not readily to tion ; and when they are fuffer’d tofhrink for 
be cultivated in a Garden ; it requires a dry want of Water, they feldom fail to rot when 
rubbilhy Soil, and to have a ihady Pofition. they have Water given them, for their Parts 

The African Kinds are all of them propa- being conftritfed for want of fufficient Moifture 
gated by planting Cuttings in any of the Sum- to keep their Wffels diftended, they are ren- 
mer Months, which fhould be laid in a dry der’d incapable of difeharging this .Moifture 
Place for a Week or more after they are taken whenever they receive it again, 
from the Plant, before they are planted j for Thefe Plants are all of them pretty hardy, 
thefe abound with Juice through every Part except the fixth Sort, which muft have a 
of the Plant, which will certainly rot the Cut- Stove, and maybe preferv’d without any 
tings, if they are not fuller’d to lie out of the artificial Heat in the Winter. The heft Me- 
Ground, that the wounded Part may heal thod to treat thefe Plants is, to place them in 
over, and the great Redundancy of Sap eva- an open airy dry Glafs-Frcme among Ficoatess 
porate. The Soil in which thele Plants thrive and African Houfcleeks, where they may enjoy 
beft, is one Third frefh light Earth from a as much of the Sun-fhinc as poffible, and have 
Failure, one Third Sand, and the other third a free dry open Air; for if thefe are plac’d in 
Part Lime Rubbilh, and rotten Tan, in equal a common Green-houfe amongft Ihrubby 
Quantities: Thefe fhould be well mix'd, and Plants, which perfpire freely, it will fill the 
Lid in a Heap fix or eight Months before it is Houfe with a damp Air which thefe fucculent 
us’d, turning it over five or fix times, that the plants are apt to imbibe, and thereby becom- 
Parts may the better incorporate} and before mg too replete with Moifture, do often caft 
it is us’d, it will be proper to pals it through their Leaves, and many times their Branches 
a Screen, to feparate the large Stones and alfo decay,* and the whole Plant perifhes. 
CJods, &c. therefrom. The fifth Sort, as was before mention’d, 

Having prepar’d the Earth, and your Cut- muft be preferv’d in a moderate Stove, with 
tings being in a fit Order for Planting, you Jiocs, Cere ns's, &c. which may be kept up to 
muft fill as many half-penny Pots with Earth the temperate Heat as mark’d on Mr. Fowlers 
as you have Cuttings to plant} then put one thermometers : This muft have very little 
Cutting in the middle of each Pot about two Water in Winter, and be planted in a very 
Inches deep or more, according to their dry fandy Soil. 

Strength} then give them a little Water to The fourth Sort produces the moft beautiful 
fettle the Earth clofe about them, and At the Flowers of any of them, and deferves a Place 
Pots in a warm Ihady Place for about a Week, in every good Collc&jon of Plants ; as doth 
to prepare the Cuttings for putting forth the fecond, third, fifth and fixth, for the regu- 
Roots} after which they fhould be plung’d lar Beauty of their Stems, and large, fair, 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, thick fucculent Leaves } and the fecond, third, 
which will greatly facilitate their rooting} but an d fixth Sorts produce very fair, handfome 
obArve to give them Air, by raifing the Bunches of Flowers, but they feldom produce 
Glaftes at all times when the Weather will Seeds in England. 
permit, as alio to ftiade the Glaftes in the Heat 

of the Day. COWSLIP} vide Primula Veris. 

In about a Month's Time after planting, 
thefe Cuttings will be rooted, when you muft CRAB-TREE } vide Malus. 
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CRAM BE; [jtejijapB, Gr.J Sea-Cabbage. 

The Char afters arc; 

It katbfiejby Leaves like tbofe of the Cabbage: 
fhe Flowers are white, confijling of font Leaves : 
fbe Pointal afterwards turns to a roundijb 
Fruit , which terminates in a Pointy having but 
me Cell, in which is contain'd one oblong Seed. 

The Species are ; 

1. Cram be ; maritime , Brajficee folio, four, 
5ea-Co!eworr or Cabbage. 

2. Crambe } Orientalis, dentis leottis folio, 
erucaginis facie. f. Cor. Eaftern Sea-Cole wort, 
with a Dandelion Leaf, and the Face of Wild 
Rocket. 

T he firft of thele Species is found wild upon 
the Sea-fhores in divers Parts of England , but 
particularly in Suffix in great Plenty, where 
the Inhabitants gather it in the Spring to eat, 
preferring it to any of the Cabbage kind : But 
this mull be gather’d young, foon after the 
Heads are thruft out of the Ground, otherwife 
it will be very tough and rank. 

This Plant may be propagated in a Garden, 
by lowing the Seeds loon after it is ripe, in a 
fandy or gravelly Soil, where it will thrive 
exceedingly, and tncreafe greatly by its creep¬ 
ing Roots, which will foon overfpread a large 
Spot of Ground, if encourag’d: This may be 
cut for Ule in April and May , white it is 
young } but if the Heads are fuffer’d to re¬ 
main, they will produce fine regular Heads of 
white Flowers, which appear very handfbme, 
and will perfeft its Seeds, by which it may be 
propagated. 

The lecond Sort is only prefer v’d in curious 
Gardens of Plants for Variety, but is not of 
any Ufe or Beauty. 

. CRANE’s-BILL} vide Geranium. 

CRASSULA} vide Anacampferos. 

CR AT7EGUS} or Gr. J 

The Wild Service. 

The Cbarafters are} 

fie Leaves are Jingle : fbe Flower cotififis 
of five Leaves, which expand in Form of a Rofe ; 
if he Fruit is finally and Jbap'd tike a Pear, in 
which are contain'd many bard Seeds. 

The Species are} 

1. Cratagus ; folio laciniato. fourn. The 
Common or Wild Service. 

2 . CRATJEGUS} folio fubrotundo, ferrata, 
fulttts incano. Tourtt. The White Beam-tree, 
or Aria Theophraftj. 

3. Cratagus ; fylvefiris , Anglica , folds 
Vtburnt. The Red Chefs-Apple, or Englilh 
Wild Service. 

4 Cratjegus} Vtrginiana , folds Arbuti. 
flitrn. The Virginian Wild-Service, with 
Leaves like the Strawberry-tree. 

The firft of thefe Trees is very common in 
divers Parts of England, growing in Woods, 
&c. The Leaves of this Tree are very like 
thole of the Hawthorn, but are larger, and 
have fewer Segments j the Fruit grows in 
Bunches, and are about the Bignels of Black 
Cherries, which are fbmettmes lold in the 
Markets in Autumn, and are by fome People 


eaten as Medlars, &c. but have lomewhat of 
an a after e Tafte. 

This Tree, where it grows wild, will arife 
to a great Height and Magnitude, but is with 
Difficulty tranlplanted into a Garden. The 
fureft Way to procure kindly Trees is, to low 
their Fruits loon after they are ripe, which 
mull be manag’d in the Manner djre&ed for 
the Hawthorn .* The lecond Spring after low¬ 
ing, the Seeds will come up, when you rouft 
carefully keep them clear from Weeds, and in 
dry Weather gently water them. In this Place 
the Plants may remain until the fccond Autumn 
after they come up; when you muft prepare a 
Spot of frelh Ground, and tranfplant them out 
in Rows, at about two Feet Diftance Row 
from Row, and fix Inches afunder in the 
Rows, obferving in tranfplanting them, to 
cut off the down-right Tap-Root, which thefe 
Trees are fubjeft to have j and when you have 
planted them, dole the Earth about their 
Roots, to prevent theFroft from turning them 
out of the Ground. In this Nurfery they may 
remain three or four Years, obferving to keep 
them clear from Weeds, as alio to dig the 
Ground between the Rows at leaft once a 
Year, being careful not to cut or difturb their 
Roots j this will greatly promote their Growth: 
then you may tranlplant them where they are 
defign’d to remain, which may be to form 
Clumps or Wildemeflcs of Trees, where, by 
their Variety, it will add a Pfeafure to the 
Profpedt: Thele will grow to a confiderable 
Bulk, if they delight in the Soil, as may be 
feen by feveral very large Trees now growing 
on Hatnpftead Heath, therefore they Ihould 
be intermix’d amongft fuch as are of a lar°e 
Growth. ^ s 

The fecond Sort is alio very common in 
England, and will grow very regular to a con¬ 
fiderable Bulk. This is eafily propagated in a 
Garden, either from Layers, Suckers, or by 
lowing the Seeds, as directed for the firft Sort. 
This Tree deferves a Place in large Wildemels 
Quarters, or in regular Clumps of Trees, 
where, by the Diverfity of its white hoary 
Leaves, it affords an agreeable Variety. This 
alio bears its Fruit in Bunches in the Manner 
of the former, but is not quite fo large, or 
well-rafted. 

The third Sort grows wild in Ibroe of the 
Northern Counties of England, but is at pre¬ 
fen t very rare near London. This may be 
propagated in the fame Manner as was dire&ed 
for the two former, and may have a Place, 
for Variety fake, in Plantations of Trees. 

The Virginian Wild Service is fomewhat 
tender while young, during which Time it will 
require a little Shelter, but may afterwards be 
tranfplantcd into the full Ground, where, if it ‘ 
is not too much expos’d, it will thrive very 
well, and endure our fevered Colds. This may 
be propagated by Seeds as the former, or from 
Layers and Suckers, and may allb be budded 
or inarch’d into any of the former Sorts. 

CRESSES, GARDEN j vide Nafturtium. 

CRESSES, WATER ; vide Sifybrium. 
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CRESSES INDIAN; vide Acrivioh. 

CRITHMUM ; t of ufw, Gr. Secret. ] 
Samphire. 

The Characters are ; 

fffcf Leaves are thick, fucculent, narrow, 
branchy and trifid : She Flowers grow in an 
Umbel, each confifiing of five Leaves , which 
expand in Form of a Rofe: ‘the Empalement 
of the Flower becomes a Fruit confifiing of two 
plain and gently freak'd Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant com¬ 
mon in England , which is 

Crithmum; five fanieulum maritimum, 
minus. Smaller Samphire, or Sea-Fennel. 

This Plant grows in great Plenty upon the 
Rocks near the Sea- fhore, where it is wafh’d 
by the Salt water, but will not grow to any 
Strength in a Garden, tho’ it may be prelerv’d 
feveral Tears, and propagated by parting its 
creeping Roots in the Spring. This Ihould be 
planted in Pots fill’d with gravelly coarft Soil, 
and in Summer plentifully water’d : In this 
Management it will grow tolerably well, and 
produce Flowers, but rarely perfects its Seeds 
in a Garden, nor is the Herb near lo good for 
Ule as that gathered from the Rocks. This 
Plant is greatly efteem’d for pickling, and is 
Sometimes us’d in Medicine. 

CRISTA GALLI; vide Pedicularis. 

CRISTA FAVON1S > vide Poinciana. 

CROCUS; 0 s f° call’d of the Touch Crocus , 
who (a* the Poets feign) lov’d Smilax with lo 
Violent a Paflion, that by reafon of Impatience 
he was turn’d into a Flower of his Name,] 
Saffron. 

The Characters are; 

Jt bath a Flower confifting of one Leaf which 
is Jhap'd like a Lily, fifiulous underneath , the 
*fube widening into fix Segments , and reflingon 
the Footfialk ; the Fointal rifts out of the Bot¬ 
tom of the Flower , and is divided into three 
headed and crefied Capillatnems ; but the Em- 
palement afterwards turns to an oblong trian¬ 
gular Fruit t divided into three Cells, and is full 
of roundijb Seeds ; to thefe Marks mufi be added, 
it hath a tuber oft Boot, and long narrow graffy 
Leaves, with a longitudinal white Furrow thro* 
the Middle of each. 

In giving a Lift of their feveral Names, I 
Ihall divide them into two Claffes; in thefirft 
of which I ihall place all the Spring Flowering 
Crocus's nearly in the Order of their Flower¬ 
ing; and in the fecond, Ihall infert thole which 
flower in Autumn, amongft which will come 
the true Saffron. 

i. Crocus ; vernas, ftriatus , vulgaris. 
Park. Par. The ordinary ftrip’d Crocus, com¬ 
monly call’d the Scots Crocus. 

z. Crocus ; vemus, luteus, verficotor, pri¬ 
mus. Park. Par. The belt Cloth of Gold 
Crocus. 

i- Crocus ; verms, latifolius, fiavus. C. B. 
The Dutch yellow Crocus. 

4. Crocus ; vernas, minor , albicans. C. B, 
Small whitilh Spring Crocus. 

5. Crocus ; vtrnus, flora albo , purpuro- 


viclaceo bafi. C. B. Spring Crocus, with a white 
Flower and a purple Violet Bottom. 

6. Crocus ; vemus, Jatifolius , flavo vario 
fore duplici. Cluf, Hifi. The double Cloth of 
Gold Crocus. 

7. Crocus j vtrnus, latifolius fiavus, fore, 
minors, & pallidiore. CB. Spring Crocus, with 
fmalier pale yellow Flowers. 

6. Crocus ; verms, latifolius fiavo-varius. 
C. B. Spring Crocus , with yellow variable 
Flowers. 

9. Crocus ; vtrnus, angufiifolius, magno 
fiore candido. G B. Narrow-Heav’d Spring Cro¬ 
cus, with large white Flowers. 

10. Crocus ; vemus, albus ftriatus. Park . 
Par. The white ftrip’d Crocus. 

11. Crocus ; vtrnus, albus, polyant bos, 
verficohr. Park. Par, The Party-colour’d 
Crocus , with many Flowers. 

1*. Crocus ; vemus , latifolius fiore peni- 
tus albo, ad infima tubuli parttm cctrulefcente. 
Boerb. Jnd. White Feather’d Crocus > vulgo. 

13. Crocus ; vemus, latifolius fiore pur * 
pureo magno C. B. Broad-leav’d Spring Cro¬ 
cus, with a large Purple Flower. 

14. Crocus ; vemus, latifolius, purpureus 
variegatus . C.B. Broad-leav’d Spring Crocus, 
with a purple ftrip’d Flower. 

15. Crocus ^vernus,latifolius, fiore, earu- 
leo, line'ts violaceis variegate. C. B. Broad- 
leav’d Spring Crocus, with a blue Flower ftrip’d 
with Violet. 

16. Crocus; vemus, latifolius, albus, vet 
cinericeus. C. B. Broad-leav’d Spring Crocus , 
with a white or alh-coloured Flower. 

17. Crocus ; vemus, latifolius, purpuro- 
viclaceus. G. B. The lefler Purple Violet- 
colour’d Crocus, with broad Leaves. 

18. Crocus ; verms, latifolius , parvus, 
fiore extus pallida, cum lituris, purpureis, intus 
carulefcentepallido. Boerb. Ind. Broad-leav’d 
Spring Crocus, with a fmall Flower of a pale 
Colour on the Outfide with Purple Stripes, 
and the Infide of a pale blue Colour. 

19. Crocus ; vemus, angufttfolius, parvo 
fiore. C. B. Narrow-leav’d Spring Crocus, with 
a (mail Purple Flower. 

20. Crocus ; vemus, capillari folio. Cluf. 
App. Spring Crocus, with a capillaceous Leaf 

There are feveral other Varieties of the 
Spring Crocus to be found in the curious 
Gardens of Florifts, which are Seminal Pro¬ 
ductions ; for there may be as great Variety 
of theft Flowers rais’d from Seeds, as there is 
of Hyacinths, Iris's, Stc. were we curious in 
laving and lowing the Seeds of all the different 
Kinds. The manner of lowing theft Seeds 
being exa&ly the lame with the Xypbium, I 
fliall refer the Reader to that Article for far¬ 
ther InftruCtions, but Ihall obftrve here,* that 
the Seeds fliould be fown loon after they are 
ripe. 

All theft Several Varieties of Crocus's are 
very hardy, and do increaft exceedingly by 
their Roots, especially if they are luffer’d to 
remain two or three Tears unremov’d ; they 
will grow in almoft any Soil or Situation, and 
are very great Ornaments to a Garden early 
in the Spring of the Tear before many other 
T y Flowers 
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Flowers appear. They are commouly planted As Saffron grows at prefent moft plentifully 
near the Edges of Borders on the Sides of in Cambrtdge-JJjirc, and has grown formerly in 
Walks: In doing of which you fliould be care- feveral other Counties of England, the Method 
fn] to plant liich Sorts in the fame Line as do of Culture does not, I believe, vary much in 
flower at the lame Time, and are of an equal any of them, and therefore I judge it fuf- 
Crowth, otherwile the Lines will feem itnper- ficient to let down here the Obfervations tvhkh 
fed. Thefe Roots lofing their Fibres with I employ’d proper Perfons, in different Seafons, 
their Leaves, may then betaken up and kept to make in the Years 1723, 1724, 1725, and 
dry until the Beginning of September, obferv- 1728, up and down all that large 'I rad of 
ing to keep them from Vermin, for the Mice Ground that lies between Siffron-waldctt and 
are very fond of them. When you plant Cambridge, in a Circle about ten Miles diameter, 
thefe Roots, (after having drawn a Line upon In that Country Saffron has been cultivated, 

the Border) make Holes with a Dibble about and therefore it may reafonably be expected 
two Inches deep or more, according to the that the Inhabitants thereof are more tho- 
Lightnefs of the Soil, and two Inches Di- roughly acquainted with it than they are any 
fiance from each other, in which you muft where elfb. 


place the Roots with the Bud uppermoft ; 
then with a Rake fill up the Holes in fuch 
a manner as that the upper Part of the Root 
may be cover’d an Inch or more, being care¬ 
ful not to leave any of the Holes open, for 
this will intice the Mice to them, who when 
once they have found them out, will deftroy 
all your Roots, if they arc not prevented. 

In ‘January, if the Weather is mild, the 
Crocus will appear above Ground ; and in 
February their Flowers will appear before the 
green Leaves are grown to any Length, fo 
that the Flower feerns at firft to be naked ; 
but foon after the Flowers decay, the green 
Leaves grow to be fix or eight Inches long, 
which fliould not be cut off until they decay, 
notwithftanding they appear a little unfightly ; 
for by cutting off the Leaves the Roots will 
be lb weaken'd as not to arrive at half their 
ufual Bigncls, nor will their Flowers the fuc- 
ceeding Year be half lb big : Their Seeds are 
commonly ripe about the latter End of April 
or the Beginning of May, when the green 
Leaves begin to decay. 

The fecond Clafs, or autumnal Crocus’s. 

1. Crocus j fativus. C. B. The True 
Saffron. 

2. Crocus j Alp inns, autumialis. G B. 
Autumnal Crocus of the Alps. 

3. Crocus ; juncifoiitis , auiumn&lis, jlore 
tnagno purpttrafeente. Boerb. bid. 

The Autumnal Crocus's are not fogreat In- 
creafers as are thole of the Spring, nor do they 
produce Seeds in our Climate, fo that they are 
lefs common in the Gardens, except the true 
Saffron , which is propagated for Uie in great 
Fie nt y in many Parts of England : Thefe may 
be taken up every third Year, as was directed 
for the Spring Crocus's , but fhould not be kept 
out of the Ground longer than the Beginning 
of Augujl , for they commonly produce their 
Flowers in September or the Beginning of Octo¬ 
ber, lb that if they remain too long out of the 
Ground, they will not produce their Flowers 
fo ftrong, nor in fuch Plenty as when they are 
planted early. 

The Method of cultivating Saffron being 
fomewhat curious, I thought it not improper 
to infert in this Place an Abftradt of it, as it 
was prefented to the Royal Society by Dodtor 
James Douglas. 


I fhall begin with the Choice and Prepara¬ 
tion of the Ground: Thegreateft Part of the 
Traft already mentioned, is an open level 
Country, with few Inclofures and theCuftom 
there is, as in moft other Places, to crop two 
Years, and let the Land be fallow the third. 
Saffron is always planted upon fallow Ground, 
and all other Things being alike,- they prefer 
that which has born Barley the Year b< fore. 

The Saffron Grounds are leldom above three 
Acres, or left than one; and in chufing, the 
principal Thing they have Regard to, is, that 
they be well expos’d, the Soil not poor, nor a 
very ftiff Clay, but a temperate dry Mould, 
fuch as commonly lies upon Chalk, and is of a 
hazel Colour j tho’, if every thing elfe anfwers, 
the Colour of the Mould is pretty much neg¬ 
lected. 

The Ground being made Choice of, about 
Lady-day or the Beginning of April , it mult 
be carefully plough’d, the Furrows being drawn 
much clofer together, and deeper, if the Soil 
will allow it, than is done for any kind of Corn, 
and accordingly the Charge is greater. 

About five Weeks after, during any time in 
the Month of May , they lay between twenty 
and thirty Loads of Dung upon each Acre, 
and having ipread it with great Care, they 
plough it in as before: The fhorteft rotten 
Dung is the beft; and the Farmers, who have 
the Conveniency of making it, fpare no Pains 
to make it good, being furcof a proportionable 
Price for it. About Midfummer they plough 
a third time, and between every fixteen Feet 
and a half, or Pole in Breadth, they leave a 
broad Furrow or Trench, which ferves both 
as a Boundary to the feveral Parcels, w hen 
there are feveral Proprietors to one Enclofure, 
and to throw the Weeds in at the proper 
Scafon. 

To this Head likewile belongs the Fencing 
of the Grounds, becaufe moft commonly, tho’ 
not always, that is done before they plant. 
The Fences confift of what they call dead 
Hedges or Hurdles, to keep out not only 
Cattle of all Sorts, but efpecially Hares, whkh 
would otherwile feed on the Saffron Leaves 
during the Winter. 

About the Weather we need only oblerve, 
that the hotteft Summers are certainly the beft, 
and therewith if there be gentle Showers from 
time to time, they can hardly mils of a plenti¬ 
ful rich Crop, if the extreme Cold, Snow or 

Rain 
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Rain of the foregoing Winter have not pre¬ 
judic’d the Heads. _ , c 

The next general Part of the Culture oi 
Saffron is, planting or fetting the Roots: The 
only Inftrument us’d for which, is a narrow 
Spade, commonly term’d a Spit-fiovel. 

The Time of Planting is commonly in the 
Month of July, a little fooner or later ac¬ 
cording as the Weather anfwers. The Method 
is this : One Man with his Spic-ftiovel raifes 
between three and four Inches of Earth, and 
throws it before him about fix or more Inches j 
two Perfons, generally Women, following 
with Heads, place them in the fartheft Edge 
of the Trench he makes, at three Inches Di- 
ftance from each other, or thereabouts : As 
loon as the Digger or Spitter has gone once 
the Breadth of the Ridge, he begins again at 
the other Side, and digging, as before, covers 
the Roots lift let, and makes the fame Room 
for the Setters to place a new Row at the lame 
Pittance from the firft that they are from one 
another: Thus they go on till a whole Ridge, 
containing commonly one Rod, is planted ; 
and the only Nicety in digging is to leave 
fome Part of the firft Stratum of Earth un¬ 
touch’d to lie under the Roots 5 and in letting, 
to place the Roots direftly upon their Bottom. 

What fort of Roots are to be preferr d, Ihall 
be Ihcwn under the fourth Head ; but it mu 
be obferv’d in this Place, that formerly, when 
Roots were very dear, they did not plant them 
fo thick as they do now ; and that they have 
always feme Regard to the Size of the Roots, 
placing the largeft at a greater Diftance than 
the fmall ones. 

The Quantity of Roots planted in an Acre 
is generally about fixtecn Quarters, or one 
hundred twenty-eight Bufhels, which, accord¬ 
ing to the Diftances left between them, as 
before aflign’d, and fuppofingall to be an Inch 
in Diameter one with another, ought to amount 
to 402,040 in Number- 

From the Time that the Roots are planted 
till about the Beginning of September, or fome- 
times later, there is no more Labour about 
them ; but as they then begin to fpire, and 
are readv to (hew themfelves above-ground, 
-which is'known by digging a few out of the 
Earth, the Ground muft be carefully par d 
with a lharp Hoe, and the Weeds, &c rakd 
into the Furrows, otherwife they would hinder 

the Growth of the Plants. 

In feme time after appear the Saffron-flowers ; 
and this leads us to the third Branch of our 
prefem Method. The Flowers are gather d 
as well before as after they arc full blown ; 
and the moft proper Time for this is early in 
the Morning. The Owners of the Saffron get 
together a fufficient Number of Hands, who 
place themfelves in different Parts of the Field, 
pull off" the whole Flowers, and throw them 
Handful by Handful into a Basket, and lb 
continue till all the Flowers are gather d, 
which happens commonly about ten or eleven 
ji’clocki 

Having then carry’d home all they have 
got, they immed’ately Ipread them upon a 
large Table, and fall to picking out the Ft la¬ 


ment a Sty It or Chives, and together with rtieni 
a pretty long Portion of the Stylus it ielf or 
String to which they are join’d ; the reft of the 
Flower they throw away as ufelefs : The next 
Morning they return into the Field again, 
whether it be wet or dry Weather, and lo on 
daily, even on Sundays, till the whole Crop Le 
gather’d. 

The Chives being all pick’d out of the 
Flowers, the next Labour about them is to 
dry them on the Kiln. The Kiln is built upon 
a thick Flank (that it may be mov’d from 
Place to Place) lup ported by four Ihort Legs: 
The Outfide confifts of eight Pieces of Wood 
about three Inches thick, in Form of a qua¬ 
drangular Frame, about twelve Inches lquare 
at the Bottom on the Infide, and. twenty-two 
Inches at Top ; which islikewife equal to the 
perpendicular Height of it. On the Fore*fide 
is left a Hole about eight Inches fquare, and 
four Inches above the Plank, through which 
the Fire is put in. Over all the reft Laths are 
laid pretty thick, dole to one another, and 
nail’d to the Frame already mentioned, and 
then are plaifter’d over on both Sides, as are 
alia the Planks at Bottom very thick, to lerve 
for a Hearth. Over the Mouth or wideft Part 
goes a Hair-cloth, fix’d to the Sides of the 
Kiln, and likewile to two Rollers or moveable 
Pieces of Wood, which are turn’d by W edges 
or Screws, in order to ftretch the Cloth, ln- 
ftead of the Hair-cloth, many People now ule 
a Net-work, or Iron-wire, with which it is 
oblerv’d that the Saffron dries fooner, and with 
a left Quantity of Fuel: But the Difficulty in 
preierving the Saffron from burning, makes 
the Hair-cloth be preferr’d by the nicelt Judges 
in Drying. 

The Kiln is plac’d in a light Part of the 
Houle ; and they begin by laying five or fix 
Sheets of white Paper on the Hair-cloth, upon 
which they Ipread the wet Saffnn between 
two and three Inches chick ; this they cover 
with other Sheets of Paper, and over thefe lay 
a coarfe Blanket five or iix times doubled, or, 
jnftcad thereof, a Canvas -pillow fill d with 
Straw; arid after the Fire has been lighted 
for fome Time, the Whole is cover’d with a 
Board, having a large Weight upon it. 

At firft they give it a pretty ftrong Heat, 
to make the Chives fltoeat (as their Expreflion 
is); and in this, if they do not ufe a great 
deal of Care, they are in Danger of fcorch- 
ing, and lo of lpoiling all that is 011 the 
Kiln. 

When it has been thus dried about an 
Hour, they take off the Board, Blanket, and 
upper Papers, and take the Saffron off" from 
that which lies next it, railing at the fame time 
the Edges of the Cake, with a Knife : Then 
laying on the Paper again, they Hide in ano¬ 
ther Board between the Hair-cloth and under- 
Papers, arid turn both Papers and Saffron up- 
fide-down ; afterwards covering them (as 

above.) t 

This fame Heat is continu d for an Hour 
longer; then they look on the Cake again, 
free it from the Papers, and turn it: then they 
cover it, and lay on the Weight, as belore. 
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If nothing happens amtfs during theft firft two 
Hours, they reckon the Danger to be over ; 
for they have nothing more to do but to keep 
a gentle Fire, and to turn their Cakes every 
half Hour, till thoroughly dry : for the doing 
of which as it ought, there are requir'd full 
twenty-four Hours- 

In Drying the larger plump Chives they trie 
nothing more, but towards the latter-end of 
the Crop, when theft come to be finaller, they 
fprinkle the Cake with a little Small-beer, to 
make it fweat as it ought ; and they begin now 
to think, that ufing two Linnen-cloths next the 
Cake, inftead of the two innermoft Papers, 
may be of fome Advantage in drying; But 
this Practice is follow'd as yet but by few. 

Their Fire may be made of any Kind of 
Fuel: but that which lmoaks the leaft is belt, 
and Charcoal, for that Reaibn, is preferr’d to 
any other. 

What Quantity of Saffron a firft Crop will 
produce, is very uncertain: fometimes five or 
fix Pounds of wet Chives are got from one 
Rood; fometimes not above one or two; and 
fometimes not enough to make it worth while 
to gather and dry it. But this is always to be 
oblcrv’d, that about five Pounds of wet Saffron 
go to make one Pound of dry, for the firft 
three Weeks of the Crop, and fix Pounds 
during the laft Week : And now the Heads 
are planted very thick, two Pounds of dried 
Saffron may, at a Medium, be allow’d to an 
Acre for a firft Crop, and twenty-four Pounds 
for the two remaining j the third being con- 
fiderably larger than the fecond. 

In order to obtain theft, there is only a 
Repetition to be made every Year of the La¬ 
bour of Hoeing, Gathering, Picking, and Dry¬ 
ing, in the fame manner as before ftt down, 
without the Additionofany thing new; except 
that they let Cattle into the Fields, after the 
Leaves are decay'd, to feed upon the Weeds; 
or perhaps mow them for the fame Uft. 

About the Midfummer after the third Crop 
is gathered, the Roots muft be all raken up 
and tranfplamed : The Management requifite 
for which, is the fourth Thing to be treated 
of To take up the Saffron Heads, or break 
up the Ground (as their Term is) they fome¬ 
times plow it, fometimes uft a forked kind 
of Hoe, call'd a Pattock, and then the Ground 
is harrow'd once or twice over ; during all 
which Time of Ploughing or Digging, and 
Harrowing, fifteen or more People will find 
work enough to follow and gather the Heads 
as they are turn’d up. 

1 hey are next to be carried to the Houle in 
Sacks, and there to be clean'd and rafed: This 
Labour coniills in cleaning the Roots thorough¬ 
ly from Earth, and from the Remains of old 
Roots, old Involucra and Excrefcencies; and 
thus they become fit to be planted in new 
Ground immediately, or to be kept for Ibmc 
Time without Danger of ipoiling- 

The Quantity of Roots taken up, in Pro¬ 
portion to thoft which were planted, is uncer¬ 
tain; but at a Medium, it may be laid, that 
allowing for all the Accidents which happen’d 
tc them in the Ground, and in Breaking-up, 


from each Acre may be had twenty four Quar¬ 
ters of clean Roots, all fit to be planted. 

The Owners are fure to chufe for their own 
Uft the laigeft, plumpeft, and fatteft Roots: 
but leaft of all do they approve the longeft 
pointed ones, which they call SpickeU, ot 
Sptckards ; for very final! round or flat Roots 
are fometimes obftrv'd to flower. 

This is the whole Culture of Saffron In 
the Country above mentioned ; and we have 
only now to confider the Chatges and Profits 
which may be fuppos’d, one Year with an¬ 
other, to attend that Branch of Agriculture: 
And of theft I have drawn up the following 
Computation for one Acre of Ground, accord¬ 
ing to the Price of Labour in this Country. 

/. s. d. 

Rent for three Years —- ^ ■■ 3 00 00 

Ploughing for three Years — o 18 00 

Dunging *- 3 00 00 

Hedging- 16 00 

Spitting and letting the Heads 1 12 00 

Weeding orParing the Ground 1 04 00 
Gathering and Picking the 7 

Flowers -J 6 TO 00 

Drying the Flowers-1 06 00 

Inftruments of Labour for 7 

three Years with the Kiln A o 10 00 

about---5 

Ploughing the Ground once,? 

and Harrowing twice— 5 0 14 60 

Gathering the Saffron Heads 1 00 00 

Raling the Heads ■ — 1 12 00 

fetal Charge — 2j 12 00 

This Calculation is made upon Suppofition, 
that an Acre of Ground yields twenty-fix 
Pounds of neat Saffron in three Years, which 
I ftated only as a mean Quantity between 
the greateft and the leaft, and therefore the 
Price of Saffron muft be judg’d accordingly; 
which I think cannot be done better than by 
fixing it at thirty Shillings per Pound, fince in 
very plentiful Years it is fold at twenty, and 
is fometimes worth between three and four 
Pounds: At this Rate, twenty-fix Founds of 
Saffron are worth thirty nine Pounds; and the 
neat Profits of an Acre of Ground producing 
Saffron , will in three Years amount to fifteen 
Pounds thirteen Shillings, or to about five 
Pounds four Shillings yearly. 

This, I lay, may be reckon’d the neat Profit 
of an Acre o£ Saffron, fuppofing that all the 
Labour were to be hir'd for ready Money: 
but as the Planter and Family do a confider- 
able Part of the Work themfelvcs, fome of 
this Expence is lav'd ; that is, by planting 
Saffron , he may not only reafonably expeft 
clear about five pounds yearly per Acre, but 
allb to maintain himftlf and Family for fome 
Part of each Year: and it is upon this Suppo- 
fition only, that the Refolt of other Computa¬ 
tions can be laid to have any tolerable Degree 
ofExa&nefs, but' the Calculations themfolves 
are undoubtedly very unaccurate. 

| I have laid nothing here concerning the 
Charge in Buying, or Profits in Selling the 

Saffron* 
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Saffron-headsy because in many large Trails of 
Ground thefe mud at length balance one an¬ 
other, while the Quantity of Ground planted 
yearly continues the fame, which has been 
pretty much the Cafe for fcveral Years paft. 

Dr. Patrick Blair defigning to treat con¬ 
cerning the Crocus in his Vlth Decade of his 
Pbarmaco-Botanologia, did, in the Year 17 ay, 
fond to me the following Queries: 

x. After what Manner the Species are pro¬ 
pagated ? 

a. Whether the Tap-Root fprings firft, or 
the Bulb > 

3. At what Seafon the Leaves do Ipring 
forth P 

To thefo Queries I font him the following 
Anfwer; 

1. As to the Propagation of the Species ; 

This is only by the Roots or Off-fets, which 
the old Roots produce in great Plenty ; for I 
never faw any thing like a Seed or a Seed-VeffH 
produc’d, altho’ I have let Hand great Quan¬ 
tities of Flowers purpofely to try. 

2. As to the Query, Whether the Tap-Root 
ipring firft, and the Bulb be afterwards form’d ? 

As ioon as the Roots begin to flioot up¬ 
wards, there are commonly two or three large 
Sap-roots font forth from the Side of the old 
Rooty which will run down-right two Inches and 
a half or more into the Ground : At the Place 
where thefo Bulbs firft come out from the old 
oWy will be form’d a Bulby fometimes (tho* not 
always, as you will hear prefcntly) and this 
Sap-Root decays. The Bulb will increafo in its 
Bigneis, till at iaft it quite' falls off, and is 
then left intire; which commonly happens in 
Aprily when the Green begins to decay: But 
many times thefo tap or carroty Roots never 
produce any BulbSy but always retain the fame 
Figure, and for ever after, I believe, are bar¬ 
ren y for I planted a Parcel of thefo carroty 
Roots four Years ago in a little Bed, where they 
have ever fince remain’d, but have not pro¬ 
duc’d me one lingle Flower, notwithftanding 
they have produc’d a numerous Offspring of the 
fame carroty Roots. 

And the People about Saffrott-walden are 
well appriz'd of this Barrennels, and therefore 
throw away all fuch Roots when they make a 
new Plantation ; but as this Change of the 
Root is not peculiar to the Saffron only, per¬ 
mit me to digrels a little to give you ibme 
Account of this Matter. 

In the Farilh of Fulham near London y the 
Gardeners us'd to drive a great Trade in the 
Junqtiil cr Narcijfus juneijolius fiore multiplies^ 
at which Place the greateft Quantity of thole 
Roots was rais’d for Sale as perhaps was in 
any Part of Englandy and turn’d to as great 
Account for the Mailer as any Crop they could 
employ their Ground in, till within thefo foven 
or eight Years; lince which time moft of their 
Roots have turn’d carroty , and lb prov’d bar¬ 
ren, or have produc'd only tingle Flowers, fo 
that the Gardeners being hereby difheartened, 
have thrown them out intirely, negle&ing to 
cultivate them, fatisfying themfelves with this 


keafon, that their Ground was tir’d with 
them. 

But to return to the Croats : Befides thofo 
Roots already mention’d, there will be three 
or four (mall Bulbs form'd upon the upper 
Part of the Rooty and feme underneath, which 
from the firft Appearance a flume the rout d 
Shape of its Parent Rooty and have no Tap- 
Root belonging to them ; thofe on the upper 
Part of the Root rarely emit fo much as a 
Fibre, but receive their Nonrifhmenc imme¬ 
diately from the old Root ; but thofe on the 
under Side fend forth many Fibres all around, 
by which they draw their Nourifhment from 
the Ground ; thefe being parted from the old 
Root much fooner than the other, ft.ind in 
need of fit Organs for receiving their Nou- 
riihment. 

I have fometimes taken up fome, thro gh 
the Middle of which hath been a Root of the 
Gramen Camumn or Couch grafs 3 which fome 
People have imagin'd had strength enough to 
force its Way through the Crocus Root ; but 
the Truth is, the Root of the Grafs cloldy ad¬ 
hering to the old Root pf the Crocusy juft at 
the Place where the young Roots were emitted, 
thefo young Roots being quick of Growth, in¬ 
clos’d the Rcct of the Grajs : And thus I have 
feen feverai Roots run through each other in 
the fame manner. 

kut befides thefo Off-fets mention’d ; di- 
redlly upon the upper part of the Root is one 
large Root form'd of equal Bigneis with the 
old one ; and this is the time that the Root is 
Radix Gemina 3 as Touruefort calls it j for they 
are not fo at any other Seafon, and therefore I 
think it a very improper Appellation : For 
when the new Roots are per fed !y form’d, the 
old ones with their C>ats foil off and die, and 
leave the new Roots all fingle: This has occa- 
fion’d feverai People to doubt of what bourne- 
fort had laid of the RootSy till I took up fome 
Plants at that Seafon, and with them the two 
Roots of equal Bigneis, i. c. the old one at the 
Bottom, and the new one at the Top. 

Dr. Blair alio happening in viewing a Root 
to be furpriz’d with a different Appearance 
from what he had feen before or heard of, font 
me another Letter. 

The manner of the Root was thus: From 
the upper Part of the Bulby where it fends 
forth all the Leaves within a common Tunicle, 
at the Exit there was an Appendix about an 
Inch and an half long, about the Grolhefs of a 
large Turkey or Goofo-quill, cylindrical and 
blunt, without the Jeaft radical Fibre by which 
it might receive the Nourifhment; fmooth or 
polifh'd, and bluifh in the Surface, confifling 
of feverai circular Lines, when cut tranlverlly; 
white, with an hard greenifti Centre like a 
Carrot when St hath pufh’d forth the flowering 
Stem , not unlike the Stolones of fome running 
Root, fuch as the Mints below-ground, only 
the Extremity defeended obliquely inflead of 
alcending to lend forth Leaves to produce a new 
Plant : And what is moft remarkable, this did 
not happen to' one or tw o Plants, but to the 
whole Bundle, which were above twenty di- 
ftintt Sets, d.ffering in nothing but majus and 
Z. z minus i 
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minus ; the Bulb feetn’d at the fame time to 
be pin’d and emaciated, tho’ it emitted large 
radical Fibres like thofe of a Leek. 

I having receiv’d this Account from him by 
Letter, fenr him the following Anfwer. 

I receiv’d yours in Anfwer to my laft, with 
the Figure of the Roots of fome Sets of Crocus 
Autummlis you have taken out of the Ground: 
I have found a Figure in Dcdonxus which cor- 
relponds with it, and thole Roots are no new 
Thing with the Saffron Gardeners, who always 
throw them away when they make frelh Plan¬ 
tations. 

Your Figure does not agree with my Tap- 
Roots, as you will fee by the Figure taken as 
juft from the Life as I could : In mine, you’ll 
find the Bulb turn’d fide-ways, which I ftiil 
find to be conftant in all the Roots I have 
examin’d, which have been a great many, 
and makes me fufpeft thcle Tap-Roots are 
occafiou’d by the accidental Portion of the 
Roots in planting, which may retard theafcend* 
mg Snp, the flowering Sum being thereby 
rurn’d into a crooked Figure, and the Tap- 
Roots are full of longitudinal Veflels of a con- 
fiderablc Dimenfion, fo that the greater at- 
tra<fting Powerof the Sap, being hereby divert¬ 
ed downwards, the Flu-ater-fiem may be quite 
deftitute of proper Nourilhment. 

The Method you propofe to remedy this 
Inconveniency will not do, for I have remov’d 
fome of thefe Roots at the Seafon when the 
Tap-Roots were forming, and this alone de- 
flroycd them all; fo that 1 am peiTuadcd, the 
cutting them off entirely will kill them. 

The Method I us’d with the Jitnquils was, 
to lay fome Tiles juft under the Roots to pre¬ 
vent their running downwards; But this has 
not anfwer'd, nor do I think it poflible wholly 
to recover them ; for the Alteration is not only 
in the Root and Flower, but alfo in the Leaf 
and Blade, which before was fiftulous: But 
after this Alteration in the Root, becomes a 
plain fulcated Leaf, and if it ever bloftoms 
after, the Flowers are large and fingle, which 
before were fmall and double : But the Saffron, 
after the Change of its Roots, produces a lmall 
narrow Blade, fddom half the Length of thole 
in a natural State. 

Upon this Dr. Blair form’d this Conclu- 
fion: 

Thefe additional Obfervations plainly fhew, 
that neither the Carroty-Root , nor the Ballard 
Tap-Root, as 1 may call it, are merely acci¬ 
dental, or what may be call’d Lufus Naturae , 
but certain Dilcafcs incident to liich Roots: 
for were they accidental they would not have 
the fome Appearances to different Perfbns in 
different Soils and Climates, nor would lb many 
taken up together have fuch a Rcfemblance to 
each other, as 1 have twice obferv’d. 

CROTOLARIA; [of Ktffaxw, ( 7 r. a Rattle , 
becaule it difeharges its Seeds with a rattling; 
or bec.mle the Infants of Indians make ufe of 
the Branches of this Plant furnilh’d with Pods 
ijiftend of Rattles.] 

The Characters are; 

It bath Jingle Leaves, in which it differs from 


Reft-Harrow, and the Pods are turgid , in which 
it differs from Spanifh Broom. 

The Species are ; 

1. Crotolakia j Aflatica , folio fwgutari 
verrucofo, flcnbns cxruleis. II. L. Afiatick 
Crotolarta , with a fingle waned Leaf and blue 
Flowers. 

2 . Crotolarta ; Aflatica , folio flugulari 
ccrdiformi, florilus luteis. If. L. Afiatick' Cro- 
tolaria , with a Heart-lhap’d Leaf and yellow 
Flower. 

3. Ce.otolar.ia ; Africans, flryacis folio , 
flora cxruleo. Fount. African Crotolarta , with 
a Leaf of the Storax-Tree and a blue Flower. 

4. CrOtolaria ; fagittalis glabra, longio- 
rilus fohh , Americana. Pink. Phyt. American 
Crotolarta , with long, linooth Spear-wort 
Leaves. 

The fir ft, fecond and fourth Roots are an¬ 
nual : The Seeds of thefe muft be fown on a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they muft be tranfplanted 
into a frelh Hot-bed, and treated in the lame 
manner as is directed for Amaranths ; (to which 
Article I refer the Reader to avoid Repe¬ 
tition : ) If thefe are brought forward early in 
the Year, they will produce their Flowers in 
July, and perfect their Seeds in September ; 
but if they are late, and the Autumn fhouid 
prove bad, they will not live to ripen Seeds. 

The third Sort will abide three or four 
Years, if prelerv’d in a warm Stove, and will 
produce Flowers and Seeds annually, by which 
it may be propagated. All thefe Varieties 
are very ornamental to curious Gardens of 
Plants. 

CROWN IMPERIAL ; vide Corona Im- 
perialis. 

CRUCIATA ; [ is fo called of Crux, Lat. 
a Crofs ; becaule the Leaves are difpos’d 
in the Form of a Crofs; i. e. having four 
Leaves oppofite each to the other.] Crols- 
wort. 

The Characters are; 

It bath [oft Leaves like the Ladies Bed- 
ftraw,/row which it differs in the Number of 
Leaves which is produc’d at every Joint , which 
in this is only four, difpos’d in Form of a Crofs . 

The Species are; 

1. Cruciata ; birfuta. C. B. Rough or 
hairy Crols-wort. 

2 . Cruciata ; glabra. C.B. Smooth Crols- 
wort. 

3. Cruciata ; Alpina , lat if oft a lavis . Fourn • 
Broad fmooth-leav’d Crols-wort of the Alps. 

■ 4 Cruciata; Orientalis, latifolia ereCta, 
glabra.. F. Cor. Upright and Oriental Crofs- 
wort, with broad fmooth Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Plants is {bmedrpes us’d in 
Medicine : .This is found wild in divers Parts 
of England, growing on dry landy Banks. 

The other Sorts are prrierv’d in Botaoicfc 
Gardens for the Sake of Variety, but there is 
no great Beauty in them. They may all of 
them be propagated eafily by Perfons curious 
that way, for they fpread and increafe by their 
creeping Roots, or their trailing Branches 
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ftrikmg Root as they lie upon the Ground. 
They love a light landy Soil. 

CRUP 1 NA BELGARUM j vide Serratula. 

CUCUBALUS j Berry-bearing Chick-weed. 

The Char a biers are j 

‘the Flower confifts of five Leaves which are 
bifid, and dtjpos'd in a circular Order : L’be 
Pointal becomes a foft cval-ftjap’d Berry, which 
is included m the Flower-Cup, as in a Bladder , 
and containing many Kidney-Jhap’d Seeds, 

There is but one Species of this Plant, 
which is. 

Cue ubalus j Plinii. Lugd, Berry-bearing 
Chickweed. 

This Plant is of no great Ule or Beauty, 
and is leldom preferv’d in Gardens, except for 
Variety-fake : It grows wild in many Parts of 
Germany, and hath aJfb been found in the 
North Part of England. It is eafily propagated 
by fowing the Seeds, or planting the Roots, 
which will in a Ihort Time overfpread a large 
Spot of Ground, if fuffer’d to remain j and it 
delights in a moift fhady Place. 

CUCULLATE PLANTS, [are fo call’d, 
of Cuctilla, Lat. a Hood or Cowl , fuch as Monks 
wear, becaufe their Flowers relemble it.] 

CUCUMIS, [takes its Name of Curvatura, 
Lat. a Bending ; becaufe the Stalks of this 
Plant are very crooked.] The Cucumber. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a Flower cottfifiing of one [ingle Leaf, 
which is Bell-Jhap’d, and expanded towards the 
*top, and cut into many Segments , of which fame 
are Male or Barren , having no Embryo , but 
only a large Style its the Middle, which is charg’d 
with the Farina j others are Female or Fruitful, 
being fafi end to an Embryo, which is afterwards 
chang’d into a fiejhy Fruit for the mo ft Part 
oblong , and turbinated, which is divided into 
three or four Cells inclofing many oblong Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Cucumis ; fativus,Vulgaris,maturofrutlu 
fubluteo. C B. The common Cucumber. 

2 . Cucumis > fativus, vulgaris,fruflu albo. 
C. B. The white Cucumber. 

3. Cucumis ; obhngus. Dad. The long 
Turkey Cucumber. 

The firft of thefe Kinds is the moft common 
in th eEngliJh Gardens, of which there are two 
or three Varieties, differing in the Length or 
Roughnefs of the outer Skin of the Fruit: but 
thefe being only accidental Sportings of Na¬ 
ture, I (ball pais ’em over without making any. 
Diftindion of them. 

The fecond Sort, which is by far the better 
Fruit, (as being Jels Watery, and containing 
fewer Seeds) is the moft common Kind cul¬ 
tivated in Holland j for I do not remember to 
have feen one of our green Sort in any of the 
Markers in Holland. 

The third Sort is propagated in iomecurious 
Gardens, for the uncommon Length of its 
Fruit, and alio its having left Water, and fewer 
Seeds; but it is not fo fruitful as the common 
Kind, nor wilt it come up fo eafily. 


The common Sort is cultivated in three dif¬ 
ferent Scafbns; The firft of which is on Hot- 
Beds under Garden Frames, for early Fruit: 
The fecond is under Bell or Hand*Gla(les, for 
the Middle Crop : And the third is in the 
common Ground, for a late Crop, or to 
pickle. • 

I fhall begin with giving Directions for 
Raifing Cucumbers early, which is what moft 
Gentlemens Gardeners have an Emulation to 
exceed each other in ; and feme have been at 
the Fains and Expence to have ripe Fruit in 
every Month of the Year : Which is rather 
a Curiofiry, than any real Advantage ; for 
Cucumbers that are produc’d before April 
cannot be fo whotefome as thofe that are later: 
for before the Sun hath Strength enough to 
warm the Beds through the GlafTes in the 
Day-time, all the Force mult proceed from 
the Fermentation of the Dung, which muft 
confequently occaflon a very confiderable 
Steam, as alio a great Quantity of Air will be 
thereby generated, which being pent up in the 
Hot-bed, loon becomes rancid, and the Steam 
of the Bed being by the Cold of the Night 
condenfed into large Drops of Water, which 
being abforb’d or infpir’d by the Plants, muft 
certainly make the Fruk*crude and unhealthy, 
eipecially when the Nights are very long. 'I his, 
together with the great F.spence and Trouble 
of procuring them earlier, having almoft got 
the better of Peoples Ambition, hath ren¬ 
der’d it lels pra&is’d than It hath been fome 
Years fmce. I fhall begin with giving plain 
Dire&ions how to procure Plenty of good 
hand fome Fruit in April: 

Towards the latter End of January you 
muft provide a Quantity «f new Horle-Dung 
with the Litter mix’d together, (in Propor¬ 
tion to the Number of Plants you intend to 
raife, which, if for a private Family, two 
Loads will be, full enough) this fhould be 
thrown into a Heap, mixing a few Sea-coal 
Afhes therewith j in about four or five Days 
after, the Dung will begin to heat, at which 
Time you may draw a little part of the Heap 
on the Outlide Bat, laying thereon a little 
good Earth about two Inches thick ; this you 
fhould cover with a Bell-gtafs, laying a little 
dry Litter thereon ; and in a Day or two after, 
when you perceive the Earth to be warm, you 
muft put your Seeds therein, covering them 
about a quarter of an Inch with the fame Earth, 
then put theGlals on again: and alio at Night 
or in bad Weather obferve to cover the GJafs 
with dry Litter or Mats, Sc. and in three or 
four Days Time (if the Dung be in a good 
Temper of Heat) the Plants will appear 
above Ground ; which when you firft obierve, 
you muft immediately with the adjoining 
Heap of Dung make a Bed for one fingle 
Light, being careful not to take the Dung 
away too dole to the Bell-Glafs, but obferving 
to lay a little Dung round about it, as alio to 
keep it cover’d, that the young Plants may 
not receive a Check thereby. This Hot-bed 
will require to be three Feet thick in Dung at 
leaft, which, in the making, fhould be carefully 
mix’d and beat pretty dole with the Fork, to 
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prevent the Heat from being too fudden and 
violent: Then lay fome fine frefh Earth upon 
the Dung about three Inches thick, level¬ 
ling it very even, and put on the Frame, 
covering it over in the Night, or in bad 
Weather with a Mat, &lc. as before, in order 
to excite a Heat in the Bed ; and as foon as 
you perceive the Bed to be in a good kindly 
Temper of Heat, you lhouid prick your young 
Plants thereon at about two Inches Diftance 
each Way, obttrving to put them into the 
Earth almoft up to their Seed-leaves. 

If the Bed is of a good Temper for Heat, 
your Plants will take Root in lefs than twenty- 
four Hours; after which Time you muft be 
careful to let in a little Air at fuch Times when 
the Weather will permit, as alio to turn the 
GlafTes upfidc downwards every Day to dry, for 
the Steam of the Bed condenfmg on the GlafTes, 
•will fall down upon the Plants, and be very 
injurious to them; and therefore whenever the 
Weather is fo bad as not to permit the Glaffes 
to lie turn’d long, you fhould at lea ft turn ’em 
once or twice a Day, and wipe off the Moifture 
with a woollen Cloth, but you muft alfobe very 
careful how you let in too much cold Air,which 
is equally definitive to the tender Plants; 
therefore, to avoid -eKis, it is a very good 
Method to fallen before the upper Side of the 
Frame, where the Air is fuffered to enter the 
Bed, a Piece of coarfe Cloth, or a Mat, To 
that the Air which enters may pals.through 
that, which will render it lefs injurious to your 
Plants. 

You muft alfb be very cautious in giving 
Water to the Plants while young ; and when¬ 
ever this is done, it lhouid be fjjaringly, and 
the Water fhould be plac’d either into a Heap 
of Dung, or in fome other Place for fome 
time before it is ufed, fo as to be nearly of a 
Temperature for Warmth with the inclos’d 
Air of the Hot-bed ; and as the Plants advance 
in Height, you fhould have a little dry fifted 
Earth always ready, to earth up their Shanks, 
which will greatly ftrengthen them; You muft 
alfb be very careful to keep up the Heat of the 
Bed; which if you fhould find decline, you muft 
lay a little frclh Litter round about the Sides 
of the Bed, and alfo keep the GlafTes well 
cover’d in the Nights, or in bad Weather j 
but if, on the otheT hand, your Bed fhould 
prove too hot, you fhould thruft a large Stake 
into the Side of the Dung in two or three 
Places almoft to the Middle of the Bed, which 
will make large Holes, through which the 
greateft Part of the Steam will pafi off with¬ 
out attending to the Top of the Bed ; and 
when you find it has anfwered your Furpofe 
by flacking the Heat of your Bed, you muft 
flop them up again with Dung. 

Thefe Directions, if carefully attended to, 
will be fufficieiu for railing' the Plants in the 
firft Bed : You muft therefore, when you per¬ 
ceive the third or rough Leave begin to appear, 
prepare another Heap of frefh Dung, which 
fhould be mix’d with Afhes, as was before 
directed ; This fhould be in Quantity according 
to the Number of Holes you intend to make: 
T he common Allowance for ridging out the 


earlieft Plants is, one Load to each Light or 
Hole, fo that the Bed will be near three Feet 
thick in Dung; but for fuch as are not ridg’d 
out till March, two Loads of Dung will be fuf- 
ficient for three Holes; for I could never ob¬ 
ferve any Advantage in making thefe Beds ft> 
thick with Dung as fome People do: their Crops 
arc feldom better, if lo good, as thole which 
are of a moderate Subftance, nor are they for¬ 
warder, and the Fruit is rarely fo fair, not do 
the Vines continue fo long in Health. 

In making thefe Beds you muft carefully 
mix the Dung, fhaking it well with the Fork 
fo as not to leave any Clods of Dung unfepa- 
rated, as alfo to beat it down pretty dole, to 
prevent the Steam from rifing toohaftily; you 
muft alfo be careful to lay it very even, and to 
beat or prefs down the Dung equally in every 
Part of the Bed, otherwife it will fettle in 
Holes, which will be very hurtful: When you 
finifh laying the Dung you muft make a Hole 
exaCtly in the Middle of each Light about a 
Foot deep, and eight or nine Inches over; 
thefe Holes muft be fill’d with light frefh 
Earth, which fhould be fereen’d to take out 
all large Stones, Clods, laying it up in 
a Hill, and in the Middle of each thruft in 
a Stick about eighteen Inches long, which 
fhould Hand as a Mark to find the exa& Place 
where the Hole is; then earth the Bed all over 
about three Inches thick, levelling it fmodth, 
and afterwards fet the Frame upon it, cover¬ 
ing it with the Glafies. 

In two or three Days time your Bed will 
be in fit Order to receive your Plants; of 
which you may eafily judge by pulling out 
one of the Sticks which was put in the Middle 
of the Holes, and feeling the lower Part of it, * 
which will fatisfy you what Condition your 
Bed is in ! Then you muft ftir up the Earth 
in the Middle of the Hole with your Hand, 
breaking all Clods, and removing all large 
Stones, making the Earth hollow in Form of 
a Bafon : Into each of thefe Holes you muft 
plant four Plants ; in doing of which, obferve 
to make the Holes for the Plants a little flam¬ 
ing towards the Middle of the Bafon, efpeci- 
ally if your Plants are long-thank’d : This is 
intended to place the Roots of the Plants as far 
as poffible from the Dung, to which if they 
approach too near, their Roots are fubjedt to 
be burn’d off: Then fettle the Earth gently to 
each Plant, and if the Earth is dry, it will be 
proper to give them a little Water (which 
fhould be warm’d to the Temper of the Bed, 
as was before dire&ed;) and if the Sun fhould 
appear in the Middle of the Day, they fhould 
be fhaded therefrom with Mats until the Plants 
have taken Root, which will be in two or 
three Days; after which, you muft let them 
enjoy as much of the Sun as poffible, obferving 
to turn the Lights in the Day-time to dry, as 
alfo to give a little Air whenever the Weather 
will permit. 

You muft alfb obferve to keep the GlafTes 
cover’d every Night, and in bad Weather; but 
be very careful not to keep them cover’d too 
clofe, efpecially while the Bed has a great 
Steam in it, which will caufe a Damp to lettie 
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upon the Plants, which, for want of Air to 
keep the Fluid in Motion, will ftagnate and 
rot them. 

When your Plants are grown to be four or 
five Inches high, you muft, with fotne (lender 
forked Sticks, incline them toward the Earth, 
each one a feparate Way ; but this muft be 
done gently at firft, left by forcing them too 
much, you fhould (train or break the tender 
Veflcls of the Plants, which would be very 
hurtful to them: In this Manner you fhould 
from time to time obferve to peg down the 
Runners as they are produc’d, laying each in 
exaft Order, fo as not to interfere or crofseach 
other, nor fliould you ever after remove them 
from their places, or handle them too roughly, 
whereby the Leaves may be broken or dis¬ 
plac'd, which is alfo equally injurious to them; 
but whenever you have occafion to weed the 
Bed between the Plants, do it with great Care, 
holding the Leaves afide with one Hand while 
with the other you pull out the Weeds. 

In about a Month after they are ridg’d out, 
you may expert to fee the Beginnings of Fruit, 
which very often are preceded by Male Flowers, 
which many People are fo ignorant as to pull 
off, calling them falfc Blofloms; but this I am 
folly convinc'd, by many Experiments, is 
wrong; for thefe Flowers are of abfolute 
Service to promote the Welfare of the Fruit; 
which when thefe Male Flowers are intirely 
taken off^ does very often fall away and come 
to nothing: Nor fhould the Vines be prun’d, 
as is too often the Pra&ice of unskilful People, 
efpecially when they are too luxuriant, which 
often happens when the Seeds were frefh, or 
of the laft Year's laving, and the Plants in 
good Heart: If this fhould happen to be the 
Cafe, it would be very proper to pull up one 
of the Plants before it hath run fo far as to 
intangle with the others; for it often happens, 
that two or three Plants are better than four 
, or five, when they are vigorous; for when 
the Frame is too much crowded with Vine, 
the Fruit is feldom good, nor in fuch Plenty, 
as when there is a more moderate Quantity of 
Shoots, for the Air being hereby excluded 
from the Fruit, they often foot and decay, or 
fall ofTvery young.. 

You muft alfo be very careful to cover the 
Glades every Night when your Fruit begins 
to appear, as alfo to lay a little frefh Litter or 
Mowings of Grafs round the Sides of the Bed 
to add a frefh Heat thereto ; for if the Heat 
of the Bed be (pent, and the Nights prove 
cold, the Fruit will fall away and come to no¬ 
thing ; and when the Sun is extreme hot, tn 
the middle of the Cay, you muft cover the 
Glafles with Mats to fhade the Vines, for altho’ 
they delight in Heat, yet the dir& Rays of 
the Sun, when it has great Force, are very 
injurious, by either feorching thofe Leaves 
which are near the Glafles, or by caufing too 
great a Ferfpiracion, whereby the extreme 
Part of the Shoots and the large Leaves are 
left deftitute of Nourifhment, and the Fruit 
will be at a Stand, and often turn yellow be* 
fore it arrives at half its Growth. 

At this Time, when your Vines are foread. 


fo as to cover the Hot-bed, it will be of gre.lt 
Service, when you water them, to fprinklc 
them all over gently fb as not to hurt the 
Leaves; but obferve to do this not at a Time 
when the Sun is very hot, for hereby I have 
known a whole Bed of Cucumbers fpoil'd, for 
the Water remaining upon the Surface of the 
Leaves in Drops, doth colled the Rays of 
the Sun as it were to a Focus, and fb (torches 
the Leaves, that in one Day Vtime they have, 
from a bright Green, become of the Colour of 
brown Paper. 

Thefe Directions, with diligent Obfervation, 
will be fufficient for the Management of this 
Crop of Cucumbers ; and Vines thus treated 
will continue to fop ply you with Fruit till 
Midfummer, by which Time the fecond Crop 
will come to bear: The Sowing and Managing 
of which is what I (hall next proceed to. 

About the beginning of March ^ or a little 
later, according to the Earlinefs of the Seafon, 
you muft put in your. Seeds, either under a 
Bell-glafi, or in the Upper-fide of your early 
Hot-bed; and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be prick’d upon another moderate 
Hot-bed, which fhould be cover’d with Bell 
or Hand-ghfles plac’d as clofe as poffible to 
each other ; The Plants fhould alfo be prick’d 
at about two Inches Diftance from each other, 
obferving to water and fhade them until they 
have taken Root, which will be in a very fhort 
Time : You muft alfo cover the Glafles with 
Mats every Night, or in very bad Weather ; 
but in the Day-time, when the Weather is 
hot, you muft raife the Glafles with a Stone 
on the oppofiee Side from the Wind, to give 
Air to the Plants, which will greatly ftrengrhen 
them: You muft alfo water them as you fhall 
find they require it; but this muft be done 
foaringly while the Plants are young. 

The beginning of April the Plants will be 
ftrong enough to ridge out, you muft there¬ 
fore be provided with a Heap of new Dung, 
in Proportion to the Quantity of Holes you 
intend to plant, allowing one Load to fix 
Holes: When your Dung is fit for Ufe, you 
muft dig a Trench about two Feet four Inches 
wide, (and in Length juft as you pleafe, or 
the Place will allow); and if the Soil be dry, 
it fhould be ten Inches deep, but if wet, very 
little in the Ground, levelling the Earth in the 
Bottom; then put in your Dung, obferving to 
ftir and mix every Part of it, as was directed 
for the firft Hot-beds, laying it clofe and even. 

When this is done, you muft make Holes 
about eight Inches over, and fix Inches deep, 
juft in the Middle of the Ridge, and three Feet 
and an half Diftance from each ; and if there 
be more than one Ridge, the Diftance of thofe 
ought to be eight Feet and an half from each 
other; then fill the Holes with good light 
Earth, putting a Stick into the Middle of each 
for a Mark, and afterwards cover the Ridge 
over with Earth about four Inches thick, lay¬ 
ing the Earth the feme Thicknels round the 
Sides: When the Earth is levell’d finooth, you 
muft fit the Glafles on upon the Holes, leaving 
them clofe down about twenty-four Hours, in 
which Time the Earth in the Holes will be 
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warm'd fufficiently to receive the Plant* ; then 
with your Hand ftir up the Earth in the Holes, 
making it hollow in Form of a Bafon j into 
each of which you fhould plant four Plants, 
obferving to water and {hade them hntil they 
have taken Root j After which Time you muft 
be careful to give them a little Air by raifing 
the Glaffes on the oppofite Side to the Wind 
in proportion to the Heat of the Weather, as 
alfo to water them as you {hall fee they require 
it; but you muft only raife the GlafTes in the 
middle of the Day until the Plants do fill the 
GlafTes; at which Time you fhould raife the 
GlafTes with a forked Stick on the South-Tide 
in Height proportionable to the Growth of 
the Plants, that they may not be fcorch'd by 
the Sun: This alfo will harden and prepare 
the Plants to endure the open Air* but you 
fhould not expofe them too foon thereto, 
for it often happens that there are Morning 
Frofts in May, which are many times deftru- 
dtive to thefe Plants when expos'd thereto; 
it is therefore the fureft Method to preferve 
them under the GlafTes as long as they can be 
kept in without Prejudice to the Plants: And 
if the GlafTes are rais'd with two Bricks on the 
Backfide, and the forked Stick on the other 
Side, they may be kept in a great while with¬ 
out Danger. 

Towards the latter end of May, when the 
Weather appears fettled and warm, you fhould 
turn your Plants down gently out of the Glafs, 
but do not perform this in a very dry hot 
funny Day, but rather when there is a cloudy 
Sky, and an Appearance of Rain: You muft 
in doing of this raife the GlafTes either upon 
Bricks or forked Sticks, whereby they may 
{land fecurc at about four or five Inches high 
from the Ground, that the Plants may lie 
under them without bruifing, nor fhould you 
take the GlafTes quite away until the latter end 
of 'June or the beginning of July , for thefe 
will preferve the Moifture much longer to their 
Roots than if they were quite expos’d to the 
open Air : about three Weeks after you have 
turn’d the Plants out of the GlafTes, they will 
have made a confiderable Progrefs, efpecially 
if the Weather has been favourable; at which 
time you fhould dig up the Spaces of Ground 
between the Ridges, laying it very even; 
then lay out the Runners of the Vines in exa& 
Order, and be careful in this Work not to 
difturb the Vines too much, nor to bruife or 
break the Leaves: This digging of the Ground 
will loofen it, and thereby render it eafy for 
the Roots of the Plants to ftrike into it, as 
alfo render the Surface of the Earth more 
agreeable to the Vines that run upon it: After 
this there will be no farther Care needful, but 
only to keep them clear from Weeds, and to 
water them as often as they lhall require, 
which they will foon (hew, by the hanging of 
their greater Leaves. The Ridges thus ma¬ 
nag'd will continue to produce large Quanti¬ 
ties of Fruit from June until the latter end of 
slugnft, after which Time the Coldnefs of the 
£ t alon renders them unwholfome, efpecially 
if the Autumn proves wet. 

From theft Ridges People commonly pre¬ 


ferve their Cucumbers for Seed, by making 
Choice of two or three of the faireft Fruit up¬ 
on each Hole, never leaving above one upon 
a Plant, and that fituated near the Root of 
it; for if you leave more, they will weaken 
the Plants fo much, that your orher Fruic 
will be fmall and fewer in Number. Thefe 
foould remain upon the Vines until the cud of 
Auguft, that the Seeds may be perfectly ripe ; 
and when you gather them from the Vines, it 
will be proper to fet the Fruit in a Row up¬ 
right againft an Hedge or Wall, where thev 
may remain until the outer Cover begins to 
decay ; at which time you fhould cut them 
open and ferape out the Seeds, together with 
the Pulp, into a Tub, which fhould be after- 
wards’eover’d with a Board, to prevent Filth 
from getting amongft the Fulp. In this T ub 
it fhould be luffcr'd to remain eight or ten 
Days, obferving to ftir it well with a long 
Stick to the Bottom every Day, in order to 
rot the Pulp, that it may be eaiily ftp irated 
from the Seeds j then pour iome Water into 
the Tub, ftirring it well about, which will 
raife the Scum to the Top, but the Seeds will 
fettle to the Bottom, fo that by two or three 
times pouring in Water, and afterwards drain¬ 
ing it off from the Seeds, they w;ll be per¬ 
fectly clear’d from the Pulp ; then you fhould 
ipread the Seeds upon a Mar, w hicli fliould be 
expos'd to the open Air three or four Days 
until they are perfc&ly dry, when they may 
be put up in Bags, and hung up in a dry 
Flace where Vermin cannot come to them, 
where they will keep good for feveral Years, 
but are generally preferr’d when three or four 
Years old, as being apt to produce Iris vigo¬ 
rous, but more fruitful Plants! 

1 (hall in the next place proceed to give Di¬ 
rections for managing Cue timbers for the l.ift 
Crop, or what are generally call’d Pickle/s. 

The Seafon for lowing thefe is towards the 
Utter end of May, when the Weather is fet¬ 
tled : The Ground where thefe are commonly 
{own, is between CoHtfioivcrs, in wide Rows; 
between which are allow’d four Feet and an 
half Space when the Coliiftovcers were planted. 
In thefe Rows you fhould dig up fquare 
Holes at about three Feet and an half Diibince 
from each, breaking the Earth well with a 
Spade, and afterwards fmoothing and hollow¬ 
ing it in the Form of a Bafon with your Hand ; 
then put eight or nine Seeds into the middle 
of each Hole, covering them over with Earth 
about half an Inch thick ; and if it foould be 
very dry Weather, it will be proper to water 
the Holes gently in a Day or two after the 
Seeds are lown, in order to facilitate their 
Germination. 

In five or fix Days, if the Weather be good, 
your Plants will begin to thruft their Heads 
above Ground ; at which time you foould be 
very careful to keep off the Sparrows, who are 
very fond of the young tender Heads of thefe 
Plants, and if they are not prevented, will de- 
ftroy your whole Crop: But as it is not above 
a Week that the Plants arc in this Danger, fo 
it will be no great Trouble to look after them 
during that Time ; for when the Plants are 
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come up, and have expanded their Seed-leaves, 
the Sparrows will not meddle with them. 

You mod: alio be careful to water them 
gently, as you (hall find the Drought of the 
Seafon doth require $ and when you perceive 
the third or rough Leaf of the Plants begin 
to appear, you muft pull out all the weakeft 
Plants, leaving only five of the raoft promi- 
fing and beft fituated in each Hole, (lirring 
the Earth round about them with a fmall Hoe 
to deftroy the Weeds, and raile the Earth 
about the Shanks of the Plants, putting a little 
Earth between them, prefling it gently down 
with your Hand, that the Plants may be 
thereby feparated from each other to a greater 
Diftance j then give them a little Water (if 
the Weather be dry) to fettle the Earth about 
them, which you mud afterwards repeat as 
often as you (hall find it neceflary, ftill being 
careful to keep the Ground clear from Weeds. 

When your Collifiowers are quite drawn off 
the Ground from between the Cucumbers , you 
mud hoe and clean the Ground, drawing the 
Earth up round each Hole in Form of a Balon, 
the better to contain the Water when it is 
given them ; and alfo lay out the Plants in 
exa<ft Order as they are to run and extend, fo 
that they may not interfere with each other: 
And if all the five Plants before left are in 
good Condition, you fhould pull out one of 
the word of them, and throw it away ; for 
four good Plants will be full enough to remain 
for good j then lay a little Earth between the 
Plants led, prefling it down gently with your 
Hand, the better to fpread them each way, 
giving them a little Water to fettle the Earth 
about them, repeating it as often as the Seafon 
fhall require, and oblerving to keeptheGround 
clean from Weeds: The Plants thus manag’d, 
will begin to produce Fruit toward the latter 
end of July, when you may either gather them 
young For pickling, or fuffer them to grow for 
large Fruit. 

The Quantity of Holes neceffary for a Fa¬ 
mily is about fifty or fixty, for if you have 
fewer, they will not produce enough to pay 
for pickling, without keeping them too long 
in the Houle, for you can’t expe& to gather 
more than two hundred at each time from fifty 
Holes; but this may be done twice a Week 
during the whole Seafon, which commonly 
lads five Weeks ; fo that from fifty Holes you 
may reafcnably expect to gather about two 
tho aland in the Sea (on, which, if they are 
taken final], will not be coo many for a pri¬ 
vate Family, elpecially confidering, that if 
you have fewer Holes, the Quantity each 
Week produc’d will fcarcely be worth the 
Trouble of pickling. 

But led I fhould be cenfur’d by thole who 
delight in having very early Cucumbers , for 
omitting what they call an eflemial v Pa« of 
Gardening, 1 lhall beg Leave here to fubjoin 
a fliort Account of a Method which 1 have 
us’d with very good Succels, to obtain Cucum¬ 
bers very early; which is. After having rais’d 
my Plants in the Manner before directed, until 
they have put forth their rough Leaves, I 
prepar’d fome loofe wrought Baskets, about 


eight Inches Diameter, and five Inches deep, 
with two fmall Handles to each ; then I made 
a frefh Hot-bed of good Strength, which would 
hold a Frame of two Lights ; on this I plac’d 
the Baskets, which were altnoft full of good 
light Earth, as near to each other as pofliblc, 
by which means this ihnll Bed would contain 
eighteen or twenty Baskets ; then I fill’d up 
the Spaces between the Baskets with the fame 
light Earth as was put into the Baskets, putting 
the Frame and Glades over the Bed, which in 
two Days was in a proper Temperature of 
Heat to receive the Plants; then l pur five 
into each Basket, oblerving to wattr and (hide 
them until they had tiken Root ; afterwirds 
managing them as was before dirrclci fo** the 
firft Crop of Cucumbers^ oblerving when the 
Bed began tolofe its 1-lcat, to lav a little fvrfli 
Dung round the Sides, which id..itd a new 
Heat to the Bed. In this Frame 1 (ufl'er'd 
them to remain until the Plants were laid down 
and had run to the Sides of the Baskets j then 
I prepar’d the Ridge, which I made of a good 
Subftance in Dung, and after it h d I iin two 
or three Days to hear, I remov’d the Plants 
in the Baskets, placing one into the Hole in 
the middle of each Light: Theie Plants in a 
Ihort time after produc’d Fruit, which, by 
the 'good Temper of Heat in the Bed, grew 
fo faft, that in three Weeks after removing 
the Baskets I cut Cucumbers. There are feve- 
ral Advantages in this Management} firft, 
you can keep the Baskets in a fmall Room for 
a confiderable Time, whereby your Frames 
may be employ’d in other Ufes: And fccondly, 
a left Quantity of Dung is requir’d in this 
way : Thirdly, when the Plants are in Baskets, 
if you find your Bed too hot, it is but raifing 
up the Baskets, and they are (ecu re from any 
Danger $ and when the violent Heat is over, 
they may be fettled down again : And laftly, 
by having your Plants fo forward for Fruit 
when they are put into the Ridges, the Heat 
of the Bed continues to let and bring off the 
firft'Crop of Fruit j for want of which kindly 
Heat, the firft Setting or Crop of Fruit which 
appears upon the Vines, either drops off, or is 
a long time growing to Maturity ; therefore 
from theie and many other Advantages attend¬ 
ing this Method, I may with Safety pronounce 
it, the beft yet known to procure Cucumbers in 
any of the Winter or Spring Months. 

CUCUMIS AGRESTIS } vide Elaterium. 

CUCURBITA, [is fo call’d, as tho’ Cur- 
vata, Lat. Bended ; becaufo this Plant always 
bends, unleft it be fupported.) The Gourd. 

Th t Char alders are } 

It bath a Flower confifiing of one Leaf which 
is of the expanded Bell-Jbape ; for the moft part 
fo deeply cut, that it feems to confift of five 
difi'inft Leaves: ftbis, like the Cucumber , has 
Male and Female Flowers on the fame Plant : 
S'be Fruit of fame Species is long, of others 
round or Bottle-Jbap'd, and is commonly divided 
into fix Cells , in which are contain'd many fiat 
oblong Seeds , which have fomtimes a Border 
round them. 

The 
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The Species are j 

1. CuCURBITA J loltga, flUo VldU, fiofC 

albo. 7. B. The long Gourd, with a i'oft 
Leaf, and a white Flower. 

a. Cucurbita j falcata flgura, folio ttiolli, 
flore albo. C. B. The Sickle-fhap’d Gourd, 
with a loft Leaf, and a white Flower. 

3. Cucurbita ; latior, folio molli , fore 
albo. y. B. Flat Gourd, with a foft 
Leaf, and a white Flower, commonly call'd 
Squat he$. 

4, Cucurbita j lagenaria, flore albo, folio 
molli. C B. Bottle-fhap’d Gourd, with a 
foft Leaf, and a white Flower. 

■ There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are annually brought from Ame¬ 
rica, where are number lefs Varieties of theft, 
and of Pumkins and Calabafles. 

They may be all propagated by lowing their 
Seeds in March on a Hot-bed ; and when the 
Plants come up, they Ihould be tranlplanted 
on another moderate Bed, where they Ihould 
have a great deal of Air to ftrengthen them ; 
and when they have got four or five Leaves, 
they Ihould be tranlplanted into Holes made 
upon an old Dung-hill, or fome fuch Place, 
allowing them a great deal of < oom to run j 
for fome of the Sorts will Ipread to a great 
Difiance: 1 1 have meafur’d a Tingle Plant, 
which had run upwards of forty Feet from the 
Hole, and had produc'd a great Number of 
Side-Branches ■ lb that if the Plant had been 
encourag'd, and all the Side-Branches per¬ 
mitted to remain, I dare lay it would have 
fairly over Ipread twenty Rods of Ground. 
'Which, to fome People, may ftem like a 
Romance ; yet I can affirm it to be Fa&. 
But what is this to the Account printed in the 
tranfaihcns of the Royal Society, which was 
communicated to them by Paul Dudley, Elqj 
from New England, wherein Mention is made 
of a fingle Plant of this Kind, which, without 
any Culture, Ipread over a large Spot of 
Ground, and from which Plant were gather’d 
Two Hundred and Sixty Fruits, each, one 
with another, as big as an Half-Peck 1 

Theft Fruits are by fome People gather’d 
while young, and boil’d j afterwards ftripping 
off the outer Cover and buttering them, they 
eat them with Meat, and are by fane People 
mightily efieem’d, efpecially the firft Sort, 
which is counted by far the fweeteft: Of this 
Kind I have Teen a fingle Fruit upwards of fix 
Feet long, which has ripen’d perfectly well. 
But this is not common with us; tho’ I have 
heard of their being longer in other Countries: 
This Sort requires to be fown early in the 
Spring, and brought forward under Bell or 
Hand-Glafles, otherwift they ftldom arrive to 
half their Maturity. 

Theft Plants requiring lo much Room to 
Ipread, and their Fruit being very little valu’d 
in England, hath occafion’d their not being 
cultivated amongfi us; we having fo many 
Plants, Roots, or Fruits, which are greatly 
preferable to thoft for Kitchen Ufts: but in 
fome Parts of America, where Provilions arc 
not in fo great Plenty, or fo great Variety, 
theft Fruits may be very acceptable. 


CUCURBITIFERA ARBOR, [To call’d, 
becauie it bears a Fruit reiembling a Gourd, 
having a hard Rind when ripe, containing a 
foft moift Pulp incompaffing the Seed.} The 

Calabafl-trie 

The Characters are; 

It bath an anomalous Blower, conffling of ons 
Leaf, wbtcb is flap'd like a Bottle, and cut into 
federal Segments : From the Cup of tbe Flower 
arifes tbe Piftillum, which becomes a large flefly 
Fruit, with it hard Shell, in which are contain d 
many Heart-flap'd Seeds. 

There is but one Species of this Tree at pre- 
fent in England, which is, 

Cucurbitifera Arbor $ Americana. H L. 
The Calabafh-Tree. 

This Tree grows to a confiderable Height 
in the warmer Parts of America, where it pro¬ 
duces a very large Fruit; the outer Coat of 
which becomes very hard, and, as it were, of 
a Woody Subftance, and is of great Ufe to 
the Inhabitants for Bowls, Cups, and many 
other Purpofes in Life: but whether the Infide 
or Pulp of the Fruit is of any Uft to them, I 
can’t fay. 

This Tree being a Native of the warmer 
Countries, mufi, with us, be kept in a Stove, 
with Guavas, &c. which Stove Ihould be kept 
to the temperate Heat, as mark’d on Mr. 
Fowler % thermometers, with which Heat I 
find they fucceed better than in a greater. 
This Tree requires frequent Waterings, and a 
light landy Soil, and in Summer mufi have a 
great Quantity of free Air j for if it be kept 
too dole in that Seafon, the Leaves are apt 
to be infefted by a great Number of Inft&s ; 
which greatly deface che Tree, and retard its 
Growth. To remedy this, whenever you fee 
them firft begin to attack the Leaves, you 
muft carefully walh them off with a Woollen 
Rag ; and then expoft the Plant (if in 
Summer-time) to the open Air, or let it in 
fome cooler Place in Winter. This Plant may 
be propagated by planting Cuttings in any 
of the Summer Months, which Ihould be put 
into Pots fill'd with good ffelh Earth, and 
plung’d into a moderate Bed of Tanners Bark, 
obforving to water and lhade them in the Heat 
of the Day until they have taken Root. The 
Seeds of this Tree, if brought over frefh in 
the Fruit, will grow, if fown on a Hot-bed, 
and manag’d as was dire&ed for the Ananas ; 
to which I fhall refer the Reader, to avoid 
Repetition. 

CULMIFEROUS PLANTS [are fo call’d 
of Cutmus , Lat. Straw or Haulm ] are fuch as 
have a fmooth, jointed Stalk, and ufoally hol¬ 
low, and at each Joint wrapp’d about with 
fingle, narrow, fharp-pointed Leaves j and 
their Seeds are contain’d in chafiy Husks, as 
Wheat, Barley, 

CUMINOIDES, [of Kvjwror and «<*©*, Gr. 
Form ; becauft (by reafbn of its Likenefs to 
it) many Authors have confounded it with 
GumminA Wild Cummin. 

The 
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The Characters arc i 

It hath Leaves confijiing of many Lobes like 
Ihofe of Burnet : The fmall Flowers , which 
confift of many Petals, are collected ini* a round 
Head : The Petals (or Flower-Leaves) are 
frirged j each of tbefe Flowers are fucceeded by 
a fingle Seed. 

There is but one Species of this Plant, 
which is, 

Cuminoides i vulgare. Tcurn. Common 
Wild Cummin. 

This Plant is preferved in curious Botanick 
Gardens, for the fake of Variety : But it being 
of no great Beauty or Ufe, is very fcldom 
cultivated in other Gardens. The Seeds of 
this Plant fhould be fown foon after ripe» 
for if. kept until Spring, they feldom fuc- 
ceed fo well. It loves a light dry Soil: and 
if the Seeds are permitted to fcatter upon the 
Ground, they will come up again, and require 
no farther Culture. 

CUMINUM, [bVtum, of »«r, Gr. to bring 
forth v becaufe it is fa id to be very efficacious 
againft Barrenncfs.] Cummin. 

The Characters are; 

The Root is Annual ; The Leaves are like 
tbofe of Fennel : The Seeds are finally long, 
narrow, and crooked ; two of which fucceed each 
Flower , as in the other Umbelliferous Plants. 

There is but one Species of this Plant at 
prelent known in England , which is. 

Cum i mum. Mor. Umb. Cummin, 

This Plant is propagated for Sale in the 
Ifland of Malta, where it is call’d Cumino 
aigro, i. e. hot Cummin . But Anife, which they 
alfo propagate in no lefs Quantity, they call 
Cumino dolce, i. e. fweet Cummin. So that 
many of the old Botanifts were miftaken, when 
they made two Species of Cummin , viz. acre, 
and dulce. 

The Seeds of this Plant are us’d in Medicine, 
which are brought from the above-mention’d 
Place *, for the Plant is too tender to be cul¬ 
tivated to any Advantage in England: I have 
fown the Seeds feveral times in the Pbyfick- 
Carden , which have come up very well, and 
grown to be four or five Inches high i but 
have conftantly decay’d, without producing 
any good Seeds. If any Perfon is inclin’d to 
cultivate a little of this Plant lor Curiofity, 
the bell Method is, to fow the Seeds early 
upon a very moderate Hot-bed ; and when 
the Plants are come up pretty ftrong, they 
may be tranlplanted into a light Soil, at about 
four or five Inches Diftance, where they may 
probably produce good Seeds. 

CURRANT-TREE; vide Ribcs. 

CUSPIDATED PLANTS, [are fo call’d, 
of Cufpis, Lat. the Point of a Spear,] are fuch 
Plants, the Leaves of which are pointed like 
a Spear. 

CUSTARD-APPLE j vide Anona. 

CYANUS, [fit!*™©-, Gr. fo call’d on Ac¬ 
count of its Blue or Azure Colour.] Bottle- 
Flower. 
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The Characters are j 

It bath a fiquamofe hairy Calix * The Disk 
of the Flower is almojl plain ; but the Outer 
Florets round the Border are large , tubulout, 
and deeply cut-in : Tbefe Outer Florets are 
always barren j but the Inner Florets have A 
Jingle naked Seed fucceeding each. 

The Species are ; j 

1. Cyanus j montams, latifoliuS, vel verba- 
feuium cyanoides. C. B. The greater broad-leav’d 
Blue-bottle, commonly call’d Globe-Flower. 

2. Cyanus •, angufiiore folio & longiore , . 
Belgicus. H. R. Par.- The greater narrow- 
leav’d Blue-bottle, or Globe-Flower. 

3. Cy anus j fioridus, odoratus, Turcicus , 
five Orientalis, major, fore purpurto. Park , 
The purple fweet Sultan j vulgo, 

4. Cvanus ; fioridus , odoratus , Turcicus, 
five Orientalis , major, fore alio, H. R. Par. 
The white fweet Sultan ; vulgo. 

5. Cvanus ; fioridus, odoratus, Turcicus, 
five Orientalis , major , fiore incarnate. H, L. 
Sweet Sultan, with a pale Flower, 

6 . Cvanus •, fioridus, odoratus, Turcicus , 
five Orientalis, major, fiore iuteo. H. L. The 
yellow fweet Sultan. 

7. Cvanus •, fegetum, fiore eccruko. C. B. 
Corn Blue-bottle. 

8. Cvanus-, fegetum, fiore albo. C.B, Corn- 
bottle, with a white Flower. 

9. Cyanus *, fegetum, fiorevariegatOi, Corn- 
bottle, with a Variable Flower. 

The firft and fecond Species are abiding 
Plants, which incrcafe greatly by their creep¬ 
ing Roots. The firft is very common in moft 
ol the old Country Gardens, but is feldom pre¬ 
ferved in curious Flower-Gardens, becaufe it is 
fo apt to overfpread whatever Plants grow 
near it: however, it may have a Place in large 
Borders under Trees, or in Wildcrnefles, where 
it will thrive very well : And altho’ it is a 
Flower of little Beauty i, yet, for its Variety 
and long Continuance to flower, it deferves to 
be propagated in very large Gardens. The 
fecond is at prefent lefs common in England , 
being rarely to be found but in Botanick Gar¬ 
dens : Thefe are multiply’d by taking Off- 
fets from the old Roots (which they fiirnilh in 
great Plenty) either in Spring or Autumn, and 
will grow in any Soil or Situation. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts are 
commonly fown on a Hot-bed, and treated as 
the Balfamine , or Marvel of Peru : but thefe 
will flower full as well if they are fown on a 
Border of good light Earth, in a warm Pofi- 
tion, (except the fixth Sort, which fhould 
have a Hot-bed) i and when the Plants come 
up, they may be prick’d our upon another 
Bud of good Earth fix Inches apart each Way, 
where they may remain until they are ftrong 
enough to be tranfplanted where they are to 
flower •> which may be either in Pots or ifi 
Borders among!! other Annuals: in doing of 
which, you muft be careful not to fhake the 
Earth from thuir Roots } and when they are 
planted, they fhould be water'd and lhaded Until 
they have taken new Root. In July thefe 
Plants will begin to flower, and continue until 
theFroft prevents them. But you fhould obferve 
B b b to 
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to let the earliefl Flowers remain for Seeds ; 
for if the Autumn Ihould prove cold and wet, 
the late Flowers will not produce good Seeds, 
efpecially the yellow Sort, which feldom per- 
feds Seeds unlefs they are brought to flower 
very early. 

Thefe Plants are annual, and rarely continue 
after perfecting their Seeds ; yet in order to 
have them flower early in the Seafon, you may 
fow their Setds the latter End of July or the 
Beginning of Augufl, that the Plants may have 
Strength before the cold Weather comes on, 
which being planted into warm Borders will 
endure the Cold very well, (provided they are 
not fo forward as to run up to flower) and will 
flower early the next Summer ; by which Me¬ 
thod you may always be fure to obtain good 
Seeds. 

The Corn Bottles are alfo Annuals, which 
for the Diverfity of their Flowers were propa¬ 
gated in Gardens, but of late Years they are 
almoft excluded l however, the variable Flow¬ 
ers are worthy of a Place in every good Gar¬ 
den. Thefe Ihould be fown in Autumn, and 
may be tranfplanted into large Borders, where 
they will endure the Cold, and flower early the 
fucceeding Summer, and will grow in almoft 
any Soil or Situation. 

CYCLAMEN V [KuKAauir©-, of wuft, Cr. 
a Circle , becaufe the Root of this Plant is or¬ 
bicular: It is call’d Sowbread , becaufe the 
Root is round like a Loaf, and the Sows eat 
it.j Sowbread. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a thick , rounds flejhy Root ; The 
Flowers arife fingly upon Pedicles from tbe 
Rooty which confift of one Leaf divided into 
five or fix Segments, which are reflex'd almoft to 
tbe Bottom, where they are divided: The Poin~ 
tal of tbe Flower becomes a round membranaceous 
Fruit , which contains many roundifh Seeds, which 
being committed to tbe Earthy becomes a Root, 

The Species are > 

1. Cyclamen ; Hedera folio. C. B. flore 
purpurea. Common autumnal Sowbread, with 
purple Flowers. 

2. Cyclamen ; Hedera folio , flore albo. 
Autumnal Sowbread, with a white Flower. 

3. Cyclamen; orbiculatofolio, infernepur- 
purafeente.. C. B. Round-leav’d Sowbread, 
with Leaves of a purplifh Colour underneath. 

4. Cyclamen ; vernum, minus , orbiculato 
folio, inferne rubente, flore minore, ruberrimo. 
Mor. Hift. Lefier Spring Sowbread, with 
roundilh Leaves of a reddilh Colour under¬ 
neath, with fmall deep red Flowers. 

5. Cyclamen; byeme & vere florens, folio 
angulofo, amplo flore albo, baft purpurea Perfi- 
tum dictum H. R Par. The Perfian, Winter, 
and Spring flowering Sowbread, with large 
white Flowers and a purple Bottom. 

6. Cyclamen ; byeme (ft vere florens., folio 
angulofo, amplo flore cameo, hafi purpurea. 
H- R. Par. The Perfian, Winter, and Spring 
flowering Sowbread, with a large Flefh-colour’d 
Flower and a purple Bottom. 

7. Cy cl a m e n ; vernum album. C. B. White 
Spring flowering Sowbread. 


There are fevtral other Varieties in the cu¬ 
rious Gardens abroad, but thefe here men¬ 
tioned are what we have at prefent in Eng¬ 
land. 

The firft and fecond Roots are very com¬ 
mon in the EngUJh Gardens, and are very 
hardy. Thefe are propagated by fowing their 
Seeds foon after they are ripe, in Tubs, of frefli 
fandy Earth, in the manner directed for 
Xiphium, to which I ihall refer to avoid Repe¬ 
tition. In four or five Years time they will be¬ 
gin to flower, but their Roots being then 
fmall, will produce very few Flowers ; arid as 
their Roots yearly increafe in Bulk, fo will the 
Number of Flowers increafe in proportion. I 
have feen a Angle Root of this Plant above 
fourteen Inches Diameter, which hath pro¬ 
duc’d upwards of an hundred Flowers in one 
Seaion. 

The beft Seafon for tranfplanting thefe 
Roots is in June or July, foon after the Seeds 
are perfected ; but they fhould not be kept 
long out of the Ground, for the Roots are 
difpos’d to fhoot out frefli Fibres with the firft 
moil! Weather after the Seeds are fatl’n, and 
in about fix Weeks to produce their Flowers, 
•which appear upon Tingle Footftalks before the 
Leaves are produc’d: After the Flowers are 
blown, the green Leaves appear, which con¬ 
tinue all the Winter ; and being of a ftrong 
Green, varied with White, it makes an hand- 
fome Appearance during that Seafon : The 
Pedicle of the Flower afterwards twifts like a 
Screw, inclofing the Embryo of the Fruit, by 
which means it is cover’d by the green Leaves, 
whereby it is protected from the Froft, 
and about the Beginning of June the Seeds 
will be perfected. 

The third Sort was formerly more common 
in England than at prefent. This mull be 
treated in the fame manner with the two for¬ 
mer, and flowers in the feme Seaion. 

The fourth and feventh Sorts are tenderer 
than the former, and muft either be planted in 
Pots, and fhelter’d under a Frame in Winter, 
or be plac’d in a warm dry Border. Thefe 
produce their Flowers very early in the Spring, 
if the Froft doth not prevent them. The Seeds 
of thefe are ripe about the fame time with the 
former, and muft be fown and manag’d in the 
feme manner; but the Boxes of Seeds or 
young Plants of thefe Kinds fhould be fhelter’d 
in Winter. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are ftill more im¬ 
patient of Cold and Wet than any of the for¬ 
mer. Thefe muft conftantly be preferv’d in 
Pots fill’d with Tandy light Earth, and hous’d 
in Winter, but Ihould be plac’d near the Glaf- 
fes, where they may enjoy as much free open 
Air as poflible, when the Weather will permit; 
for if they are crowded under other Plants, 
and are kept too clofe, they are very fubjeCt 
to mould and rot; nor fhould they have much 
Water in Winter, which is alfo very injurious 
to them : But whenever they want Water, it 
fhould be given them fparingly. In Summer 
thefe Plants may be expos’d to the open Air; 
when their green Leaves will decay ; at which 
time you fhould remove them to a Place where 
3 they 
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they may hare the Morning Sun until eleven 
o’Clock; but during the Time that the Roots 
are deftitute of leaves they Ihould have very 
little Water given them f becaufe at thatSeafon 
they are not capable of difcharging the Moi- 
fture. This is alfo the proper Seafon to cranf- 
plant the Roots, or to frelh earth them ; and 
as the Autumn comes on, that the Heat de* 
creafes, they may be remov’d into Places more 
expos’d to the Sun, where they may remain 
until Qflober before they need be hous’d. 

Toward Cbriflmas, if the Roots are in good 
Health, they will begin to flower, and con* 
tinue producing frefh Flowers until April ; 
from which, if you intend to have any Seeds, 
you muft let the Pots be plac’d fo as to receive 
a great Share of frelh Air, for if their Flowers 
are drawn up in the Houfe, they feldom pro¬ 
duce any Seeds. Thefe Seeds are ripe about 
July, when they fhould be immediately fown 
in Pots or Cafes of good light undung’d Earth, 
which fhould be fhelter’d in Winter under a 
Frame, and expos’d in Summer in the fame 
manner as is directed for the older Roots, ob- 
ferving to remove them into Pots at a wider 
Diftance when they are two Years old, and fo 
from time to time, as their Roots increafe in 
Bulk, you muft give them more Room ; and 
in about four or five Years time they will be¬ 
gin to Sower, when you fhould let each Root 
have a feparate Pot, which at firft may be 
final], but when the Roots are grown large 
they muft be put into bigger Pots. 

CYDONIA j [takes its Name of Cydon, an 
Ifland near Lesbos, or the famous Town of 
Crete of that Name.] The Quince-Tree. 

The Char alters are ; 

The Tree is of low Stature ; the Branches are 
diffus'd and crooked: The Flower and Fruit is 
like that of the Pear-tree ; but however cultivated , 
the Frutt is four and ajlringertt, and it cover'd 
with a kind of Down. 

The Species are; 

1. Cydonia ; fruSu oblottgo Iaviori, Tourn. 
The Pear Quince; vulgo. 

2. Cydonia; fruliu breviore fcf rotundiore. 
Tourn. The Apple Quince ; vulgo. 

3. Cydonia s latifolia, Lufitamca. Tourn. 
The broad-leav’d Portugal Quince. 

Thefe three Sorts are cultivated in moft 
Nurferies near London , but the PortugaJ kind 
is moft valu’d for the Goodnefs of its Fruit. 

They are all eafily propagated, either by 
Layers, Suckers, or Cuttings, which muft be 
planted in a moift Soil. Thofe rais’d from 
Suckers are feldom fo well rooted as thofe 
■which are obtain’d from Cuttings or Layers, 
and are fubjeft to produce Suckers again in 
greater Plenty, which is not fo proper for 
Fruit-bearing Trees. The Cuttings fhould be 
planted early in the Spring, and in dry Wea¬ 
ther muft be often water’d to encourage their 
Rooting: The fecond Year after they fhould 
be remov'd into a Nurfery at three Feet Di- 
ftance Row from Row, and one Foot afunder 
in the Rows, where they muft be manag’d as 
was dkefted for Apples : In two*or three Years 
time thefe Trees will be fit xo transplant. 


where they are to remain for good; which 
fhould be either by the Side of a Ditch, River, 
or in fome other moift Place, where they will 
produce a greater Plenty and much larger Fruit 
than in a dry Soil; tho* thofe in the dry Soil 
will be better tailed, and earlier ripe. Thefe 
Trees require very little pruning ; the chief 
Thing to be obferv’d, is, to keep their Sterna 
clear from Suckers, and cut off fuch Branches 
as crofs each other; fo likewife all upright 
luxuriant Shoots from the Middle of the Tree 
fhould be taken inure]y out, that the Head 
may not be too much crowded with Wood, 
which is of ill Confcquence to all Sorts of 
Fruit Trees. 

Thefe are alfo in great Efteem for Stocks to 
graft and bud Pears on, which for Summer 
and Autumn Fruits are a great Improvement 
to them, efpecially thofe defign’d for Walls 
and Efpaliers : For the Trees upon thefe 
Stocks do not fhoot fo vigoroufly as thofe 
upon free Stocks, and fo may be kept in left 
Compafs, and are fooner difpofed to bear 
Fruits: But Winter Fruits do not fuccced fo 
well upon thefe Stocks, their Fruit being very 
fubjeft to crack, and are commonly ftony. 
The bell Stocks are thofe which are raifed 
from Cuttings. 

CYNOGLOSSUM ; [wtiyMtiir, of malt 
a Dog ; and ytSiam, Gr. die T-ngue, fo call’d 
becaufe the Leaves of this Plant refemble a 
Dog’s Tongue.] Hounds-Tongue. 

The Characters are; 

The Cup of the Flower confijls of sue Leaf, 
which is deeply cut into five Parts : The Flower 
confifls of one Leaf is Funnelfhap'd, and tut 
into five Segments : The Pointal, which arijht 
from the Bottom of the Flower, changes into 4 
Fruit compos'd of four roughs and for the mojl 
part burry Cells , each containing a fiat Seed of- 
fix'd to a pyramidal and quadrilateral Pin* j 
centa. 

The Species are j 

1. Cynoolossum $ majus , vulgare . C . B . 
Common great Hounds-Tongue. 

2. Cynoolossum ; majus , vulgare, flora 
elbo. C. B. Common Hounds-Tongue, with 
a white Flower. 

3. Cynoolossum ; montamm , maximum . 
Tourn. Tbe largeft Mountain Hounds- 
Tongue. 

4. Cynoolossum ; femperinrens. C. B . 
Ever-green Hounds-Tongue. 

5. Cynoglossum ; Crelhum, argenteo an- 
gufto folio. C. B. Candia Hounds-Tongue, 
with narrow Silver-colour’d Leaves. . 

6 . Cynoglossum \ folio molli incam , flora 
caruleo, flriis rubris variegaio. Mot^ffofl. Soft* 
leav’d hoary Hounds-Tongue, with blue Flow¬ 
ers flrip’d with Red, 

7. Cynoglossum ; hirfulum , vinealf, mi¬ 
nus, flojadii minimis ceeruleu Met. bijt. The 
Jefler hairy Hounds-Tongue, with fmall blue 
Flowers. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant which are cultivated in curious Gardens ; 
but as they are Plants of little Beauty, and 
the firft Sore only is that which is com¬ 
monly 
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monly t usM in Medicine* and this growing 
in great Plenty wild upon Dung-hills* and in 
lhady Lanes in divers Parts of England , they are 
therefore feldom preferred in Gardens, They 
may be eafily cultivated by any Perfon that is 
curious that way, by fowing the Seeds early in 
the Spring, or in Autumn loon after they are 
ripe* in almoft any Soil or Situation, (except 
the Candia Sort, which muft have a warm 
PoGtion and a dry Soil) where they will 
flower and feed in plenty ; and if the Seeds are 
permitted to fcatter, will abundantly fupply 
the Place with young Plants- As the Roots 
are often ufed, fo the proper Seafon to take 
them up is foon after the Leaves decay, before 
they (hoot again ; which is what fhould be ob- 
ferv’d of all Roots either for Meat or Medi¬ 
cine, for then it is that they have the molt 
Virtue. 

CYPRESSUS, [takes its Name either of 
to bring forth* as tho’ opening its Branches 
on both Sides; or of Cypariffus , a certain Infant 
whom the Poets feign to have been transform’d 
into a Cyprefs-Tree.] The Cyprefs-Tree- 
The Char alien are } 

9 *bi Leaves are fquamofe and fiat : The 
Male Flowers^ which are fquamoje* grow at 
remote Difiances from the bruit on the fame 
S tree: The Fruit is of a fpberical Form , and 
is compos'd of many Woody Tubercles* in which 
are contain'd bard angular Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Cyp ressus ; meta in faftigium convolutd, 
(/nee' Femina Pliuii. Fourn, The Common 
Cy prefs -Tree. 

2. Cvpressos ; tamos extra ft fpargens , 
qua Mas, Plinii. Fount. T he Male fpreading 
Cyprefs vulgo. 

3. CypReisus j Virginiana , foliit Acacia 
deciduis. H. L . The Virginian Cyprefs-Tree, 
with Leaves like the Acacia, which fall off in 
'Winter. 

The firft of thefe Trees is very common in 
moftof the old Gardens in England, but at pre- 
fent is not fo much in Requeft as formerly v 
tho' it is not without its Advantages : nor 
fhould it be intirely rejected, as many Perfons 
are of Opinion *, for it ferves to add to the 
Beauty of Wildernefles or Clumps of Ever¬ 
greens. It was formerly planted in Borders of 
Pleafure-Gardens, and kept Ihorn into a pyra¬ 
midal or conick Form ; and fome People be¬ 
lieving them fubjeft to be kill’d if they cut 
them, ty'd them up with Cords into a pyra¬ 
midal Figures which Form they are naturally 
difpos’d to grow in: But this winding them 
about, prevented the Air from entring the 
inward Parts of the Branches; fo that the 
Leaves decay’d and became unfightly, and 
greatly retarded their Growth. And fo thofe 
which are fheer’d, if the Operation is not per¬ 
form’d in the Spring, or early in the Summer* 
are very fubject to be injured by fharpWinds 
and cutting Frofts in Winter. Wherefore, 
upon the Whole, I think it much better to 
fufferthem to grow wild as they are naturally 
difpos’d, planting them only amongft other 
Ever-greeh Trees, where, by the Darknefs of 
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their Green Leaves, together with their waving 
Heads, they will greatly add to the Variety. 

The fecond Sort is by far the largeft-grow- 
ing Tree, and is the molt common Timber in 
the Levant this, if planted upon a warm 
Sandy or Gravelly Soil, will profper wonder¬ 
fully : and tho’ it is not quite fo tonfile 3 Plant 
as the firft Sort, yet greatly recoinpences for 
that Defett, by its vigorous Growth, and 
Strength in refitting all Weathers This Tree 
Ss very proper to intermix with Ever greens 
of a fecond Size next to Pines and Firs, to 
form Clumps, in which Clafs it will keep pace 
with the Trees of the fame Line, and be very 
handfome. Befides, the Wood of this Tree 
is very valuable, when grown to a Size fit for 
Planks } which I am convinc’d it will do* 
in as fhort a Space as Oaks therefore, why 
fhould not this be cultivated for that Pur pole* 
fince there are many Places in England where 
the Soil is of a Sandy or Gravelly Nature, and 
fddom produces any thing worth the Manuring? 
Now, in fuch Places thefe Trees would thrive 
wonderfully, and greatly add to the Pleafure 
of the Owner, while growing, and afterwards 
render as much Profit to hisSucceffors, as per¬ 
haps the belt Plantation of Oaks ■, efpecially 
fhould the Timber prove as good here, as in 
the Ifiands of the Archipelago, which I fee no 
Keafon to doubt of: for we find it was fo 
gainful a Commodity to the Ifland of Candia , 
that the Plantations were called Dos Ft lice ; 
the Felling of one of them, being reckon’d a 
Daughter’s Portion. 

The Timber of this Tree is faid to refift the 
Worm, Moth, and all Putrefaction, and is 
laid to laft many hundred Years. The Doors 
of St. Peter's Church at Rome were framed of 
this Material, which lafted from the Great 
Conjlaniine to Pope Eugenius IVth’s Time* 
which was Eleven Hundred Years, and were 
then found and intire, when the Pope would 
needs change them for Gates of Brafs. The 
Coffins were made of this Material, in which 
Fbucidydes tells us the Athenians us’d to bury 
their Heroes ; and the A/swwjy-Chcfts brought 
with thofe condited Bodies out of Egypt, are 
many of them of this Material. 

. This Tree is by many learned Authors re¬ 
commended for the Improvement of the Air, 
and a Specifick for the Lungs, as fending forth 
great Quantities of Aromarick and Baliamick 
Emiflions; wherefore many of the ancient Phy- 
ficians of the Eaftern Countries us’d to fend their 
Patients, who were troubled with weak Lungs, 
to the Ifland of Candia, which at that Time 
abounded with thefe Trees, where, from the 
Eftefts of the Air alone, very few fail’d of a 
perfect Cure. 

The third Sort is a Native of America,vhcrc 
it grows in watry Places, and arifes to a prodi¬ 
gious Height, and is of a wonderful Bulk : 
I have been inform’d, that there are Trees of 
this Kind in America which are upwards of 
Seventy Feet High, and feveral Fathoms in 
Circumference ; which Trees grow conftantly 
in the Water: therefore they may probably 
be of lingular Advantage to plant in fuch 
fwampy or wet Soils where Lw other Trees 
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will grow, efpecially of this Kind. That they 
are very hardy, in refpeA to Cold, is evident, 
from fome few Trees of this Kind which were 
formerly planted in England, particularly one 
in the Gardens of John Tradefcant at South - 
Lambeth near Vaux-baii , which is upwards of 
Thirty Feet High, and of a confiderable Bulk; 
which, tho’ in a common Yard at prefenr, 
where no Care is taken of it, but, on the con¬ 
trary, many Hooks are drove into the Trunk, 
to fatten Cords thereto for Drying of Cloaths, 
yet the Tree is in great Health and Vigour; 
but hath not produced any Fruit as yet; 
which may be occafion’d for want of Moi- 
fture : for we often fee many Aquatick Plants 
will grow upon a drier Soil ; but yet are 
fcldom fo productive of either Flowers or 
Fruits, as thofe which remain growing in the 
Water. 

Yhefe Trees are all propagated from Seeds, 
which fliould be Town early in the Spring on a 
Bed of warm, dry, fandy Earth, which mutt 
be levell’d very fmooth ; then fow the Seeds 
thereon pretty thick, fifting the fame light 
Earth over them half an Inch thick. It the 
Weather ftiould prove very warm arid dry, it 
will be proper to water the Bed, which mutt 
be done very carefully, obferving not to wafh 
the Seeds out of the Ground. In about a 
Month’s Time (if your Seeds are good) the 
young Plants will appear above-ground, which 
mutt be conftantly kept clean from Weeds, 
and in very dry Weather fhould be often re- 
frcfh’d with Watcr : but this fhould be done 
with great Caution, left you beat thefe tender- 
rooted Plants out of the Ground. 

In thi$ Bed the young Plants may remain 
two Years, by which Time they will have 
Strength enough to be tranfplanted into a 
Nurfery : The beft Seafon for Removing them 
is in the Beginning of April, when the drying 
Eafterly Winds of March are over; and, if 
poflible, chufe a Cloudy Day, when it is 
inclinable to Rain: And in taking them out 
of the Seed-bed, preferve the Roots as intire 
as poflible, and, if you can, a Ball of Earth to 
each Plant. The Soil in which thefe Trees 
fhould be planted, (as I before faid) fhould 
be, for the two firlt Sorts, a warm Sand or 
Gravel; which when you have prepar'd, by 
careful digging and cleaning from all noxious 
Weeds, you muft lay it level: Then draw the 
Lines where the Trees are to be planted at three 
Feet afunder, and plant the Trees at eighteen 
Inches Diftance in the Rows, obferving to 
dole the Earth well to their Roots, as alfo to lay 
a little Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground 
about their Stems; and water them well, to 
fettle the Earth to their Roots ; which fhould 
be repeated twice a Week, until the Plants 
have taken frefh Root. 

Thefe Plants may remain in the Nurfery 
three or four Years, according to the Progrcfs 
they make, or your Ground is ready where 
they are to be planted : But if you intend 
to let them remain longer, you fhould take up 
every other Tree in the Rows, and tranfplant 
out; for otherwife their Roots will be matted 
together, fo that it will render it difficult to 


tranfplant them, as alfo endanger the future 
Growth of the Trees. When they are planted 
out for good, (if they are defign'd for Timber) 
they fhould be planted about eighteen or twenty 
Feet Diftance every way, and be very careful 
in Removing them, not to fhake the Earth 
from their Roots; to prevent which; you 
fhould open the Ground about each Tree, 
cutting off a!Hong Roots: then working under 
the Ball of Earth, cut the downright Roots 
off; and after having pared orf all the Earth 
from the Upper-part of the Ball, as alfo re¬ 
duc’d the Bulk of it, fo that its Weight may 
not be too great for the Fibres to fiipport, 
they may be carried upon a Hand-Barrow by 
two Perfons to the Place where they are to be 
planted: but if they are to be carry’d to a 
very diftant Place, they Ihould either be put 
into B ifkecs, or their Roots clofely matted up. 
When they are planted, you mutt fettle the 
Earth clofe to their Roots, (as before) laying 
a little Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground 
about their Stems, to prevent the Sun and 
Wind from entring the Earth to dry their 
Fibres; and water them well, to fettle the 
Ground to their Roots; which mutt alfo be 
repeated (if the Weather be dry) until they 
have taken Root: after which Time, they will 
require little more Care than to keep them clear 
from Weeds. 

The firft, which is the moft common Sort 
in England, feldom produces good Seeds in 
this Country ; it is therefore the belt way to 
have the Cones brought over intire from the 
South Parts of France or Italy, where they 
ripen perfcftly well, and take the Seeds out 
juft before you fow them ■„ for they will keep 
much better in the Cones, than if they are 
taken out: The Method to get the Seeds out, 
is to expofe the Cones to a gentle Heat, which 
will caufe them to open, and eafily emit their 
Seeds. 

The fecond Sort produces very good Seeds 
in England ; fo that we may hope to be fup- 
ply’d with Seeds in Plenty, in a few Years, 
from Trces of our own Growth : And as this 
is the more valuable Tree, fo it will be no fmall 
Advantage to our Plantations of Timber to 
introduce it amongft them, efpecially thofe of 
Evcr-green Trees. 

The Virginian Kind may alfo be propagated 
in as great Plenty ; for the Cones of this may 
be eafily procur’d from Carolina or Virginia , 
in both which Places they grow in great abun¬ 
dance ; and the Seeds will rife as eafily as any 
of the other Sorts, and are equally as hardy ; 
Thefe have been formerly kept in Pots and 
hous’d in Winter; with which Management 
they have not fucceeded fo well, as they have 
done in England, fince People have planted 
them into the full Ground ; and where they 
have had a moift Soil, I have obferv’d them 
to thrive beft: which Is fince confirm'd by 
Mr, Cataby, ' in his Natural Hiftory of Carolina , 
where he fays, that this Tree grows in Places 
where the Water commonly covers the Surface 
of the Ground three or four Feet; fo that 
it may be a very great Improvement to our 
boggy Soils. This Tree calling its Leaves 
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in Winter, does not fo well fuit with Plantations 
of Ever-greens at that Seafon i tho’ in Sum¬ 
mer, when there is the greateft Pleafure in 
walking among Plantations of Trees, it hath 
fo much the Appearance of an Ever-green, as 
to pafs for fuch, and therefore may be of 
Service to compleat Plantations, or Vifta’s of 
Cyprefs-Frees , where it may fo happen, that a 
low marlhy Spot of Ground may intervene. 

CYSTICAPNOS ; [of aim a Bladder, and 

i. e. Fumitory, q. d. the Bladder Fumi¬ 
tory.] African Bladder Fumitory. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath an annual fibrofe Root ; the Leaves, 
Branches and Flowers , have the appearance of 
Climl ing Fumitory \ the Fruit is an oval Blad¬ 
der, pierc'd through by an Axis, to which are 
faflen'd round Seeds on every Side , inclos'd again 
with one common Vefule, which is expanded about 
the Axis. 

There is but one Species of this Plant at pre- 
fent known, which is 

Cystjcapnos; Africana , Jc a fide ns. Boerh. 
Ind. African Climbing Bladder Fumitory. 

This Plant is annual ; the Seeds of which 
may be fown on a warm Border, where it is 
to remain, for it doth not care to be remov’d: 
It flowers in July, and the Seeds are perfe&ed 
in AuguJI or September. It is a Plant of no 
great Beauty, but is preferv’d in curious Bota- 
nick Gardens for the Sake of Variety. 

CYTISO-GENISTA j [It is fo call’d, be- 
caufe it refembles both the Plants Cylifus and 
Ceniftad] Common (or Green) Broom. 

The Charade's are ; 

It bath Papilionaceous (or Butterfly) Flowers ; 
•which are jucceedcd by comprefs'd Pods, in which 
are contain’d many Kidttey-Jbap'd Seeds: The 
Branches of the Free are flexible, and have fame- 
times flngle, and other times three Leaves join'd 
together.- 

There is but one Species of this Plant, which 
is, 

Cvt iso-Genista *, fcoparia, vulgaris, flore 
luteo. Fourn. Common Broom. 

This Shrub is rarely preferv’d in Gardens, 
but grows wild upon barren dry Heaths in 
divers Parts of England, though, for Variety 
fake, it may have a Place amongft flowering 
Shrubs of a middle Growth in fmaller Wilder - 
nefs Quarters, where it will appear very well. 
This may be propagated by fowing the Seeds 
in the Spring, or in Autumn foon after 
ripe v and when the Plants are one Year old, 
they Ihould be tranfplanted into a Nurfery, 
in order to prevent their making downright 
Roots, which this Plant is very fubjeft to ; 
and when they have remain’d two Years in the 
Nurfery, they will be fit to tranfplant into the 
Places where they are defign'd to ftand for 

f ood. The bell Seafon for tranfplanting thefe 
hrubs is in the Beginning of April, when the 
drying Winds are over, and, if poflible, chufe 
a moift cloudy Day for this Work : After they 
are planted, the Earth fhould be clos’d to their 
Roots, and a little Mulch laid thereon * then 


give them a good Watering, to fettle the Earth 
to their Roots, and if the Seafon Ihould prove 
dry, it fhould be repeated twice a Week until 
they have taken frefh Roots, after which they 
will require very little Care. 

This Plant is fometimes us’d in Medicine. 

CYTISUS; [This Plant takes its Name 
from Cytifus , an fHand where it grew in great 
Plenty.] Bafe Tree-Trefoil. 

The Characters are; 

It hath Papilionaceous (or Pea-bloom ) Flow¬ 
ers, which are juccecded by comprefs'd Pods , in 
which are contain'd feveral Kidney-Jhap'd Seeds ; 
to which may be added, the Leaves are for the 
moft part rourdijh, and jomewhat like thofe of 
the Nettle-Tree. 

The Species are i 

1. Cytisus ■, Alpinus, latifoUus, flore race- 
tttofo, pendulo. Fourn, The broad-leav’d La¬ 
burnum or Bean-Trefoil. 

2. Cytisus ; Alpinus, anguflifolius, flore 
racemofo, pendulo, longiori, Fourn, The nar- 
row-leav’d Laburnum or Bean-Trefoil, with 
long pendulous Flowers. 

3. Cytisus; Alpinus, flore racemofo, pen¬ 
dulo, breviori. Fourn. Broad-leav’d Labur¬ 
num or Bean-Trefoil, with very fhort pendu¬ 
lous Flowers. 

4. Cytisus ; glaber, nigricans, C. B. The 
Black Bafe Tree-Trefoil. 

5- Cytisus $ Canarienjis, fempervirens & 
incanus. Ilort. Amfl. Hoary Ever-green Ca¬ 
nary Tree-Trefoil. 

T he firft, fecond, and third Sorts grow to 
be large Trees, and are therefore proper for 
large Quarters of Flowering-trees, dpecially 
the firft, which will grow to be eighteen or 
twenty Feet high : Their Seafon of Flowering 
is in May, at which time they afford a very 
agreeable Profpeft, efpecially that Sort with 
long pendulous Flowers, which is by far die 
moft beautiful Kind. 

Thefe are all propagated by fowing their 
Seeds (which they afford in Plenty) in March 
on a Bed of good frefh light Earth, fifting a 
little Mould over them about half an Inch 
thick, and in about a Month’s time the Plants 
will come up; you muft therefore keep them 
clear from Weeds, and if the Seafon fhould 
prove dry, you muft often refrefh them with 
Water, which will greatly promote their 
Growth: In this Bed they may remain until 
March . following, when you may tranfplanc 
them into a Nurfery, in Rows three Feet 
Diftance, and one Foot afunder in the Rows, 
being careful not to break the Roots, which 
are very tender, as alfo to water and mulch 
their Roots, to prevent the Sun and Wind 
from drying their Fibres: This Nurfery muft 
alfo be kept very clear from Weeds, and every 
Spring the Ground between the Rows fhould 
be dug, to loofen the Earth and deftroy the 
Weeds. In this Nurfery they may remain 
two or three Years, according to the Progreft 
they make, or the Ground where they are to 
be planted is ready ; but however if they ftand 
longer than three Years, every other Tree 

Ihould 
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fhould be remov’d, or elfe they fhould at firft 
be planted at a much greater Diftance, for 
other wife their Roots will intermix, and render 
it difficult to remove them fafely. The Seafon 
for tranfplanting thefe Trees, is tidier in October 
or February , obferving to mulch and water 
them as before. 

The fourth feldom rifes with us to be above 
five or fix Feet high, and may be kept to a 
regular Head: This ihould therefore be planted 
in fmaller Quarters, with Shrubs of the fame 
Growth. It flowers in June, at which time it 
makes an agreeable Figure, for the Flowers are 
produc’d in large Clulters veryclofe together, 
fo that the whole Shrub is cover’d with them. 
This may be propagated in the fame manner 
as the former. 

The fifth Sort is tender, and requires a 
Green-houfe in Winter, where it ftiould be 
plac’d to have as much open free Air as pof- 
fible when the Weather is good, but muft be 
fereen’d from Fro Its and cold nipping Winds : 
In the Summer it may be expos’d abroad, with 
Oranges, Myrtles , &c. It Ihould have a frcJh 
light Soil, and frequent Waterings in chat Seafon. 
This Plant may be either propagated by Seeds, 
(which fhould be Town on a Hot-bed in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants come up they 
may be planted into fmall Pots, and manag’d 
as directed for the African Tree-Milkwort) or 
by Layers, which ihould be laid down in the 
Spring; and if kept duly water’d, will take 
Root againft the fuccecding Spring, when they 
may be taken oft' and tranfplanted into Pots, 
which ftiould be fill’d with the fame light Soil 
as was before directed, fetting the Pots into a 
ihady Place until the Plants have taken frefh 
Root ; after which Time they may be expos’d 
with the old Plants, and manag’d as directed 
for them. 
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THYAFFODIL; vide Narciffus. 

DAISIES i vide Beilis. 

DANDELION ; vtdo Dens Leonis. 

DATE-TREE; vide Palma. 

• 

CAUCUS i [jkux©-, which fbme derive of 
Jkim, Gr. to burn , of its ftiarp and fiery Power, 
or fervent Tafte.] The Carrot. 

The Cbar abler s are j 

. It bath for the moft part a fiefby Root : The 
Leaves are divided into narrow Segments: The 
Petals of the Flower are unequal , and Jhap’d 
like a Heart; The Umbel when ripe is hollow'd 
and contrasted , appearing fomewbal like a Bird’s 
Nejl: The Seeds are hairy., and in Shape of 
Lice . 

The Species are ; 

1. Daucus ; vulgaris. Cluf, Common wild 
Carrot. 

2. Daucus ; fylvefiris , bumilior , latiore folio. 

Dwarf wild Carrot, with broader Leaves. 
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3 ’ Daucus ; fativus , radice atrorubente . 
Tourn. Dark Red-rooted Garden-Carrot. 

4- Daucus; fativus, radice auraniii colons. 
Tourn. The Orangc-colour’d Carrot. 

5 * Daucus; fativus , radice alba . Tourn . 
- The White Carrot. 

The fir ft of thefe Species grows wild upon 
arable Land in moft Parts of England , and is 
feldom cultivated except in Botsnick Gardens. 
This is the particular Sort which ftiould be us’d 
in Medicine, and for which the Druggifts com¬ 
monly fell the Seeds of the Garden Carrot. 

. The fecond Sort was found by Mr. Rand, 
near Dover, and is fpecifically different from 
the common Sort, as hath been prov’d by fow- 
ing them together in a Garden for feveral Years. 

The third and fourth Sorts are commonly 
cultivated in Gardens for the Kitchen ; as is 
the fifth Sort, tho’ not fo common in England 
as the two former: nor would they be worth 
the Gardeners while to propagate them ; for 
their pale Colour would render them lefs ac¬ 
ceptable in the Markers, where the deepeft- 
colour’d Carrots are always moft efteem’d, 
though for the Tabic, the White is generally 
preferr’d to the fweeceft. 

They are propagated at two or three diffe¬ 
rent Seafons, or fomedmes oftener, where 
People are fond of young Carrots through all 
the Summer Months. The firft Seafon for 
fowing the Seeds, is foon after Cbrijhnas, if 
the Weather is open, which fhould be in warm 
Borders, under Walls, Pales, or Hedges, but 
they Ihould not be Town immediately clofe 
thereto ; but a Border of Lettuce, or other young 
Sallad-hcrbs, of about fix or eight Inches 
wide fhould be next the Wall, LPc, for the 
Carrots would run up to Seed without making 
any tolerable Roots. 

Thefe delight in a warm fandy Soil which is 
light, and fliould be dug pretty deep, that the 
Roots may the better run down, for if they 
meet with any Obftruflion, they are very apt 
to grow forked, and fhoor out lateral Roots, 
efpecially where the Ground is too much 
dung’d the fame Year that the Seeds are fown, 
which will alfo occafion their being Worm- 
eaten ; it is therefore the better Method to dung 
the Ground intended for Carrots the Year be¬ 
fore they are fown, that it may be confum’d 
and mix’d with the Earth. 

Thefe Seeds have a great Quantity of fmall 
forked Hail s upon their Borders, by which they 
clofely adhere, fo that they are difficult to fow 
even fo as not to come up in Parches; you fhould 
therefore rub it well through both Hands, 
whereby the Seed will be feparated before it 
is fown : then you fliould chufe a calm Day to 
fow it, for if the Wind blows, it will be impof- 
fible to fow it equal; for the Seeds being very 
light, will be blown into Heaps: When the 
Seed is fown, you Ihould tread the Ground pret¬ 
ty clofe with your Feet that it may be buried, 
and then rake the Ground level. 

When the Plants are come up, you fhould 
hoe the Ground with a fmall Hoe about three 
Inches wide, cutting down all young Weeds, 
and feparating the Plants to four Inches 
Diftance each Way, that they may get 
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Strength; and in about three Weeks after, 
when theWeeds begin to grow again, you Ihould 
hoe the Ground over a fecond time, in which 
you Ihould be careful not to leave two Carrots 
dole to each other* as alfo to fe pa rate them to 
a greater Diftance, cutting down all Weeds, 
ana flightly ftirring the Surface of the Ground 
in every Place, the better to prevent young 
Weeds from lpringing, as alfo to facilitate the 
Growth of the young Carrots. 

In about three Weeks or a Month after, 
you muft hoe them a third time, when you 
muft clear the Weeds as before ; and now 
you Ihould cut out the Carrots to the Diftance 
they are to remain, which muft be propor¬ 
tion’d to the Size you intend to have them 
grow: If they are to be drawn while young, 
five or fix Inches afunder will be fufficient; 
but if they are to grow large before they are 
pull’d up, they fbould be left eight or ten 
Inches diftant every Way : You muft alfo 
keep them dear from Weeds, which if fufier’d 
to grow amongrt the Carrots will greatly 
prejudice them. 

The fecond Scafon for fowing thefc Seeds 
is in February, on warm Banks ficuated near 
the Shelter of a Wall, Pale or Hedge j but 
thofe which are intended for the open large 
Quarters, Ihould not be fown before the Be¬ 
ginning of March , nor fhould you fow any 
later than the End of the fame Month, for 
thofe which are fown in April or May will run 
up to Seed before their Roots have any Bulk, 
efpecially if the Weather fhould prove hot 
and dry. 

In July you may fow again for to ftand the 
Winter, by which Method you will have early 
Carrots in March-, before the Spring-fowing 
Will be fit to draw \ but thefe are feJdom fo 
well caftcd, and are often very tough and 
fticky. Many People mix feveral other Sorts 
of Seeds, as Leek, Onion, Parjnip , Radljh , &x. 
amongft their Carrots and others plant Beans , 
&c. but, in my Opinion, neither of thefe 
Methods is good, for if there is a full Crop of 
anyone of thefe Plants, there can be no Room 
for any thing elfe amongft them, fo that what is 
got by the one is loft by another •, and befides, 
it is not only more lightly, but better for the 
Plants of each Kind to be fown feparate, and 
alfo by this Means your Ground will be clear 
when the Crop is gone, for to fow or plant 
any thing elfe •, but when three or four Kinds 
are mix’d together, the Ground is feldom at 
Liberty before the fucceeding Spring: Befides, 
where Beans, or any other tall growing Plants 
are mix’d or planted amongft the Carrots , it is 
apt to make them grow more in Top than 
Root, fo that they will not be half fo large as 
if fown fingly without any other Plants amongft 
them. 

But in order to preferve your Carrots for 
Ufe all the Winter and Spring, you fhould, 
about the Beginning of November, when the 
green Leaves are decay’d, dig them up* and 
lay them in Sand in a dry Place, where the 
Froft can’t come to them, taking them out from 
time to time as you have occafion for them, 
referving fome of the longcft and ftraic*hteft 


Roots for Seed, if you intend to fave any; 
which Roots fhould be planted in the Middle 
of February, in a light Soil, about a Foot 
afunder each Way, obferving to keep the 
Ground clear from Weeds ; and about the 
Middle of Augujl, when you find the Seeds 
are ripe, you muft cut it off, and carry it to a 
dry Place, where it fhould be expos’d to the 
Sun and Air for feveral Days to dry *, then 
you may beat out the Seeds, and put it up in 
Bags, keeping it in a dry Place until you ufe 
it. This Seed is feldom edeem’d very good 
after the firft or fecond Year at troll, but new 
Seed is always preferr’d, nor will it grow when 
it is more than two Years old. 

DAUCUS CRETICUS ; vide Myrrhis. 

DAY-LILY j vide Liliaftrum. 

DECEMBER: Work to be done in the 
Kitchen-Garden and Orchard this Month. 

This is commonly the darkeft Month of 
the whole Year, and is fubjedt to various forts 
of Weather : fome times the Ground is lock’d 
up by hard Froft, and cover’d over with 
Snow, and at other times it abounds with 
hard Rains, and thick, (linking Fogs, which 
renders it very uncomfortable Itirring abroad, 
and is very injurious to tender Plants. 

You may itill, if the Weather is moderate. 
Land (or Earth up) thofe Artichokes which 
were not fo done before, as alfo to dig and lay 
in Ridges fuch Quarters of the Kitchen-Garden 
as are at prefent dear from Crops, whereby 
the Ground will be mellow’d againfl Spring. 

Make Hot- beds for Afparagus which is de- 
fign’d for the Table about the End of "January . 
The Manner of doing this, fee under the 
Article of Afparagus. 

Sow Crejfes * Lettuce, Mujlard, Radijh , and 

other Sallad-Hcrbs, on a moderate Hot-bed, 
for a conftant Supply. 

Plant in this Month fome Sandwich Beans, 
which are hardier than the Windfor, and are 
proper to fucceed the Spanijh or Lisbon Sorts, 
before the other will be fit for Ufe. . 

Continue alfo to fow Peafe, that you may 
have a Succeffion regularly, without any Inter- 
miflion, throughout the Seafon. 

You may now alfo fow Radijhes and Lettuce 
in Borders under warm Walls, Pales, or 
Hedges, for an early Crop. 

Pick Snails out of the Holes of old Walls, 
or under broken Pots, or other Rubbifh, where 
they lay themfelves up during the Winter- 
feafon, and are in thofe Places eafily taken, 
before they get abroad again. 

Obferve now carefully to pick off all dead 
or decay’d Leaves from your Colliflower- 
Plants, which are very injurious to them, if 
fuffer’d to remain, (efpecially when the Beds 
arc kept clofe cover’d)i for they emit a fort 
of rancid Vapour, which mixing with the 
circumambient Air, renders it noxious to 
whatever Plants are furrounded therewith. 
But be careful to give Air to thefe Plants 
whenever the Weather will permit. 

This is a proper Seafon for Repairing of 
Hedges, particularly thofe made of Reeds, 

that 
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that the Ground on the warm Sides rhercof 
may be ready to fow or plant early the next 
Month. 

Examine Orchards, and cut off all fuch 
Branches from the Trees as caufe Contufion, 
as alfo all dead or rotten Branches ; in doing 
of which, obierve to make the wounded 
Parc very fmooth, and doping, that the Wet 
may the eafkr pafs off without entering the 
Tree. 

products of the Kitchen-Garden this Month. 

Red, White, and Savoy Cabbage s, fomc Broc¬ 
coli and Brown Cole. 

Afparagus upon Hot-beds, made the Begin¬ 
ning of November. 

Several Sorts of Sallad-Herbs under Glafles, 
or upon Hot-beds, as Crejfes, Lettuce, Radijh, 
Mujtard, &c. as alfo Mint and 'tarragon , if 
planted on a moderate Bed in October■, alfo 
Endive and Cellery blanch’d. 

Carrots, Parfmps. Potato’s , turnips , Skir- 
retSy Scorzonera , and Beet Roots. 

Onions Dried , Leeks, Sorrel, Chard, Beet, 
with Savory, thyme, Sage, and many other 
Herbs for Soop. 

Fruits in Prime, or yet lafling. 

Apples : The Nonpareil , Golden Pippin, Aro- 
viatick Rujfet, Winter Pear main. Golden Rujfet, 
Wheeler’s Rujfet, Pile’s Rujfet , Kentijh Pippin , 
Hall and Pippin, Haul-bonne, Rennet G rife, with 
divers other Sorts. 

Pears : The Colmar, St. Germain, S. Andrew, 
Vtrgoule, Ambreite, Lefthafferie, Epine d'Hyver, 
St, Augujlin, Beure d' Hyver, Loiiije-bonnc. 
UAmadotte. 

For Baking or Stewing j the Catillac, Par- 
iinfon'% Warden, Union , with fome others of 
lefs Note. 

As alfo. Medlars, Services, fome Grapes, 
and other Fruits, where they have been care¬ 
fully preferv’d. 

Work to be done this Month in the Flower- 
Gar dm and Confervatory. 

Cover your Ancmonies, Ranunculus's, Car¬ 
nations , Auricula’s, and other curious Flowers, 
in very wet, or frofty Weather, both which 
are equally prejudicial Jo them. 

In frofty Weather keep the Doors and Win¬ 
dows of the Green-houfe clofe i but in mild 
Weather you mu ft let in a little frefh Air , 
and in very damp or foggy Weather you ftiould 
be careful to prevent the tender Shoots of your 
Plants from growing mouldy, by picking off 
the affected Part as foon as you difeover it j 
and take all Opportunities of letting in frelh 
Air, which will be of great Service in clearing 
the Dampnefs of the Houfe, 

You muft now water your Plants very 
fparingly, efpecially where you have no arti¬ 
ficial Heat; in which Cafe, the torcb-thijlle, 
Aloe, and other fucculcnc Plants, fhould not 
have any Water given them. 

At this Scafon you muft carefully pick off 
all dead or decay’d Leaves, as alfo you muft 
w,;th off all Mildew or other Infects from 
the Plants in the Stove, which they are very 


fubjedt to be infefted with, efpecially at this 
Time of the Year. 

Take care to keep up the Fires in your 
Stoves, as well in dark, foggy, damp "Wea¬ 
ther, as in hard Froft, observing to regulate 
your Heats by a good well-graduated Ther¬ 
mometer. 

Mix up and prepare your different Com- 
pofts, both for the Flower-Garden and Green- 
Houfe, and turn over thofc Heaps which were 
before mix’d, that they may fweeten, and 
their different Parts be the better united. 

Now lay fomc Litter or other Mulch round 
the Roots of new-pi anted, as alfo the tender 
Exotick Trees and Shrubs, to prevent the 
Froft from entring the Ground, which would 
prejudice their tender Roots. 

If the Seafon be mild, you may now plant . 
Anemonie, Ranunculus , tulip, and other Roots 
which were kept out of the Ground, in order 
to have fome late Flowers, or for a Referve, 
in cafe the early-planted Roots fhould be 
deftroy’d. 

But if this Month fhould prove frofty, that 
little can be done abroad, except the Covering 
and Preferving Plants and Flowers, you fhould 
look over and prepare Seeds ready againft the 
Spring, as alfo furnifh yourfelf with Numbers 
(or Tallies) to dirtinguifh your different Sorts 
of Flowers, or Seeds, which, by being pre¬ 
par’d ar this Seafon, will fave the Labour, 
when Bufinefs of greater Importance requires 
your Attention abroad. 

Plants in Flower in the open Air. 

Single Anem.nies , Polyanthus Narcijfus's, 
Stock GUliJlnvers, true Black Hellebore, or 
Cbrijimas Rofe \ Hclldor after, or Wild Helle¬ 
bore with Green Blowers ; Bear’s foot, Polyan¬ 
thus’s, Primrofe, fome late Auricula's, Alyffon , 
Il.iiimi folio. Red Flowering Spring Cyclamen, 
Narrow-leav'd fmooth Golden-Rod, 1 Tangier Fu¬ 
mitory, And in very mild Weather, Winter Aco¬ 
nites, and Snow-drops , as alfo Lauruftinus’s, 
Glajienberry thorn , Spurge Laurel, Mezerion, 
Groundfel tree. Upright Blue-berry’d Honeyfuckle, 
Arbutus , in Flower and Fruit ; St. Peter’s-wort 
Shrub, and the Common Furze. 

Plants in Flower in the Green-houfe and Stove. 

Leonurus , Candia tuft tret; Fellow Indian , 
Spanijh White, Azorian and Ilex-leav’d Jaf 
mines \ Aleppo Cyclamen’s, Afcyron Balearicum , 
Alaternoides er'tcs folio. Geranium’s, Carolina 
Dwarf Sun-Flower, AJler Virginianus, Hyjfopi 
folds, &c. tbkk-leav'd Golden-Rod, Canary 
Campanula, Senecio folio retufo, Cbryfanlbemum 
Arborefcens, Althaea Arborejctns, Polygala Arbo- 
refeens, Double-fiowcr’d Najlurtium, Onion-leav’d 
Afpbodel, Capftcum's. Several Sorts of Aloes 
and Ficoides's, Anemonojpermos , and Leucan- 
lbemum Sapore Pyrethri, 

DECORTICATION, the pulling off the 
Outward Bark of T rees ; alfo the Peeling oc 
Unhufking of Roots. 

DELPHINIUM, [AiApr, Gr. a Dolphin ; 
fo call’d, becaufe the Flower, before it opens,. 
D d d refemblct 
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ref-mbits a Dolphin. It is call’d Confolida 
Re^alis, from its Confolidating Virtue. Cetfpar 
Bait hits calls it the Royal Plant, becaufe it has 
its Cup turn’d backwards, like a Nobleman’s 
Badge. Cafalpinus, Pliny, and the Poets, fay 
this Plant is the true Hyacinth, becaufe it 
has its Flower, i, e. the Alpha A, with the 
Ida I, plac’d over it ; and that Apollo begat 
Hyochiibus, when he font forth his Iaft Breath : 
Which Point is a Particle of Bewailing. Ovid 
is faid to have inferib’d his Lamentations in its 
Leaves. It is obferv’d in this Plant, that when 
the Leaf is folded in, it has Characters con¬ 
ceal’d in the White. The Germans call it 
Lauskraut, i. e. Lrufe-wort ; becaufe, being 
powder’d, and fbrew’d on the Head, it kills 
Lice.] Larkfpur. 

The Charafters are; 

It bath an anomalous Flower, conffing of 
many dijfmilcir Petals {or Flower-Leaves), the 
uppennof of which is contraBed, and ends in a 
1 Tail or Spur, and receives another bifd Petal, 
which, in like manner, ends in a Tail: In the 
MidMe ar'tfes the Pointed , which becomes a Fruit 
ccrjsjnng of many Pods or Sheaths collected into a 
Head , which open likewife , and are fil'd with 
Seeds, zvbicb are for the tnof part angular. 

The Species are ; 

t. Delphinium ; perenne , montamnn , vtl- 
lofnm, Acoviti folio. Fourn. Perennial Moun¬ 
tain, hairy Larkfpur, with a Monk’s-hood 
Leaf. 

' 2. Delphin ium ; latifcliim, parvo fore. 
Fount. Broad-leav’d Larkfpur, with a imall 
Flower. 

3. Delphinium-, Plalani folio, Stapbifa- 
gna (beliem. Fount. Larkfpur with a Plane- 
Tree Leaf, commonly called Stavefacre, or 
Loufewort. 

4. Delphinium *, fegelum, fore cceruleo. 
Fount. Corn Larkfpur with a blue Flower. 

5. Delphinium vulgare, fore mdtiplici. 
Fourn. Common Larkfpur with a double 
Flower. 

6 . Delphinium ; bortenfe, fore majors £s? 
multiplici cceruleo. Fourn. Garden Larkfpur 
with a large double blue Flower. 

7. Delphinium; bortenfe, foremajore, & 
v, ukijiui incarnato. Fourn. Garden Larkfpur 
with a large double Flefh-colour’d Flower. 

8. Delphinium ; bortenfe, fore majore, Csf 
multiplici, violacco. Fourn. Garden Larkfpur 
with a large double Violet-Colour’d Flower. 

9. Delphinium ; bortenfe , fore majore, (A 
multiplici , rubro. Fourn. Garden Larkfpur 
with a large double red Flower. 

ro. Delphinium; bortenfe, fore majore , 
(A multiplici, purpurea ex albo variegato. Fourn. 
Garden Larkfpur with a large double Flower of 
a purpleColour, variegated with White. 

11. Delphinium ; bortenfe, fore rofeo, 
punclato. Fourn. Garden Larkfpui 1 with a 
fpotted Rofe-colour’d Flower. 

There are fevcralother Varieties ofthis Plant, 
which differ either in the ^Colour or Size of 
their Flowers : but as moft of them are acci¬ 
dental, and arife from Seeds of the fame Plant, 
fo l fhull pafs over them, without eoumirating 
all their minute Differences. 


The firft Species here mention’d is a Native 
of the Alpes, and is remarkably different from 
the other Kinds of Larkfpur, in being an 
abiding Plant: This is propagated by fowing 
the Seeds in an open light Soil in March ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they may be 
tranfplanted into fhady Borders at a Foot 
Di fiance from each other, where they may 
Hand until the fccond Year; by which Time 
they will have Strength to produce Flowers, 
and may then be tranfplanted into Borders in 
the Pleafure-Garden, ainongft other Flowering 
Plants, where they will make a handfome Ap¬ 
pearance when in Flower. 

The fccond Sort is not near fo beautiful as 
the firft, but is preferv’d in curious Gardens of 
Plants, for its Variety. The Flowers of this 
Kind are very fmall ; and it is commonly fo 
late in the Seafon before they are produc’d, 
that they fcldom perfect their Seeds with us, 
unlefs the Plants come up in Autumn, and abide 
the fVtnter. The Seeds of this Plant I receiv’d 
from my Honoured Friend Mr. Henry Hopkey, 
who gather’d it on Gibraltar Hills, where it 
grows wild. 

The third Sort is the Stavefaere, the Seeds 
of which are ufed in Medicine : This is a large 
handfome Plant, and produces fair large 
Flowers: The Seeds of this fhould be fown 
in a light fandy Soil, and a warm Situation, 
foon after it is ripe ; for if it be kept until 
Spring, it very often mifearries. The fecond 
Year after fowing, it flowers, and foon after 
perfefls its Seed, and dies. This Plant is at 
prefent very uncommon in England, and only to 
be found in feme curious Gardens of Plants. 

The other Sorts are commonly cultivated in 
Gardens, for the Beauty of their Flowers, 
where, when rhe feveral Varieties are inter¬ 
mix’d in a Bed, they make a goodly Shew: 
The Seeds of thefe fhould be fown in Autumn , 
foon after they are ripe; for thofe fown in the 
Spring do not grow near fo large, nor will 
their Flowers be fo double. When the Plants 
come up, they fhould be either tranfplanted 
out, or fome of them pull’d up: fo that the 
remaining Plants may be left eight or ten 
Inches Diftance each Way ; whereby they will 
have Room to grow, and fpread their Branches, 
which they generally produce in great Plenty, 
and their Flowers will be produc’d in larger 
Bunches. They will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them dear from Weeds. In June 
thefe Plants will flower ; and their Seeds will 
ripen about the Beginning of Augufl. But in 
order to have your Flowers more beautiful, 
you ihould mark fuch only for Seeds as pro¬ 
duc’d very double and finely-variegated 
Flowers, pulling up or cutting off all Angle 
or plain-colour’d Flowers. 

DENS CANIS : [This Plant is fo call’d, 
becaufe the Root of it refembles the Tooth 
of a Dog.] Dog’s Tooth. 

The Cbarapiers are; 

It hath a flefty Root (kap'd like a Dog's Footb: 
Fhe Heaves are broad, and fpread upon the 
Ground, and, in Appearance, like thofe of the 
Rotind-ltaV’d Sowbread : Fhe Flower is naked, 

and 
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and produc’d ftngle upon each Stalky each ccnf.ft- 
ing of fix Leaver and fhap'd like a Lily, and 
bang downward ,* 'The Petals of this Flower are 
reflex’d : The Pointal of the Flower becomes a 
roundijh Fruit, in which is contain’d many oblong 
Seeds. 

The Species are} 

1. Dens Can is; latiore rolundiortque folio, 
fiore candido. C. B. The broad round-leav’d 
Dog’s-Tooth, with a white Flower. 

2. Dens JCanis ; latiore rotundioreque folio, 
ficre ex purpura rubente, majors. C. B. Broad 
round-lea v’dDog's-Tooth, witha large purplifh 
red Flower. 

3. DensCanis; angufiiore longioreqtte folio , 
C. B. fiore albo. Long mrrow-leav’d Dog’s- 
Tooth, with a white Flower. 

4. DensCanis; angufiiore longioreque folio, 
fiore fuave rubente. H. R. Par. l.ong narrow - 
leav’d Dog's-Tooth, with a fine red Flower. 

There are fome other Varieties of this Plant 
in the curious Gardens abroad, but thefe here 
mention’d are all that I have yet feen in Eng¬ 
land : The two firft mention’d are the moft 
common with us; the other two being very 
rare at prefent, and only to be found in a few 
curious Gardens. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by fowing their 
Seeds, as alfo by Olf-fets from the old Roots: 
The Sea Ton for fowing thefe Seeds, and the 
Method of raifing and managing the young 
Plants being the fame as directed for the Nar- 
cijfus, I Hull refer the Reader thereto to avoid 
Repetition. 

The Oft-fets, which thefe Roots produce but 
fparingly, fhould be taken off at the time when 
the old Roots are tranfplanted, which fhould 
be when the green Leaves decay, which is 
commonly towards the latter End of May ; 
but the Roots fhould not be kept long above¬ 
ground, for then they are apt to fhrivel and 
dry up, which if this happens they feldotn 
recover again. Thefe Plants delight in a good 
frelh Soil, neither too light nor too heavy, but 
fuch as is of a middling Nature, and not over- 
dung’d; and they fhould have a South-Eaft 
or South-Weft Afpect, for if they are planted 
in a cold Situation they feldom thrive well. 
They produce their Flowers early in March , 
for which they are valu’d, as alfo for die 
Beauty of their green Leaves. If Seeds of the 
different Sorts are fown, there may be fome 
new Varieties obtain’d, which is well worth the 
Trial, where we have fo few Species of an 
early beautiful Flower as of this. 

DENS LEONIS; [i.e. Lion’s Tooth, This 
Plant is fo call’d, becaufe it refernbles the 
Jaw-bone of a Uon fet with Teeth: It is alfo 
call’d Caput Monacbi , i. e. Monk's Head , be- 
caufe after the Flowers are fallen off, what re¬ 
mains refembles a bald Head: It is the firft 
Plant that by the Ancients was deferib’d under 
the Title of Taraxacon : It is by the French 
call’d Piffentlits, becaufe it provokes Urine.} 
Dandelion. 

The Characters are; 

It agrees in all rtfpeQs with the Hawk-weed, 
but only in its having a ftngle naked Stalk with 


one Router upon * the Top, whereas the Hawk- 
weeds have branching Stalks: To which may be 
added , the Flowers are for the mofi part ffl.u- 
lous or pip’d. 

There are fevcral Species of this Plant, which 
arc preferv’d in curious Botanick Gardens; but 
as they are Plants of no great Ufe, and withal 
are very trouble fome in a good Garden, if 
fuffer’d to feed, fo they arc never propagated* 
We ha,ve three, or four Varieties which grow 
wild in England , but the moft common broad- 
leav’d kind is what is ufed in Medicine. There 
are alfo fome People very fond of it blanch’d 
in the Spring like Endive but who ever has a 
Mind to have it for either Ufe, may be abun¬ 
dantly fupply’d in the Fields. 

DENTARIA ; [is fo call’d o fDente, from 
Dens, Lat. a Tooth, becaufe the Root of this 
Plant refembles a Tooth. It is alfo call’d Hepta- 
pbyllos, of ixnt feven , and Gr. a Leaf , 

becaufe this Plant hath feven Leaves: And 
alfo Coralloides , becaufe its Root fhines, being 
polifh’d like a Coral.] Tooth-wort. 

The Char alters are ; 

It bath a fiejhy Root which is fcaly , and cut 
in as it were with Teeth : The Flower confifts of 
four Leaves, which are plac’d in Form of a 
Crofs : This is fucceeded by a long Pod, which is 
divided into two Cells by an intermediate Partition, 
and when ripe, is iwifled up like a Screw, and 
difebarges the Seeds with Violence, 

There are fevcral Species of this Plant in the 
Gardens abroad, but I have not feen above one 
Sort in England, which is 

Dint aria; beptaphyllos. C. B. Seven- 

leav’d Tooth-wort. 

This Plant may be propagated in the fame 
manner as the lief peris, or Dames July Rower % 
to which I refer the Reader for Directions. 

DEW, is by fome defin’d to be a Meteor 
bred of a thin cold Vapour; or, compos’d of 
the Steams and Vapours of the Earth, which 
being exhal’d by the Heat of the Sun, and 
kept fufpended during his Prefence, do, upon 
his Abfencc, convene into Drops, and then fall 
down to the Earth again. 

Others define it, a thin, lighc,. infenfible 
MHt or Rain falling while the Sun is below the 
Horizon. 

The Origin and Matter of Dews, is with¬ 
out doubt from Vapour and Exhalations of 
the Earth and Water rais’d by the Warmth of 
the Earth, &c. 

There being many Vapours in the Air, tho* 
not always vifible, hence it comes to pafs, that 
even in clear Weather great Dews tall, efpe- 
cially in Countries where it feldom rains: For 
when it happens that the fcatter’d Vapours are 
Gollefted and condens’d together, and forc’d 
downwards, they muft needs fall and bedew 
the Plants and Grafs. 

The thin Veficles of which Vapours confift, 
being once detach’d from their Bodies, keep 
riling in the Air till they arrive at fuch a Stage 
as is of the fame fpecifick Gravity with them- 
felves, when their Rife is flopp’d: Now as ’tis* 
the Warmth or Fire that dilates the Parts of 
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Water, and forms thofe Veficlcs that are fpeci- 
fically lighter than the Air, and are capable of 
afcending therein ; fo when that Heat declines 
or is loit, as by the Approach or Contiguity 
of any colder Body, the Veficles condcnle and 
become heavier and defeend. 

Therefore the Sun warming the Atmofphere 
in the Day-time by the continual Influx of his 
Rays, the Vapours being once rais’d, conti¬ 
nue their Progrcfs, not meeting with any thing 
to increafe their Gravity, till fuch time as they 
are got far beyond the Reach of the reflected 
Warmth of the Earth in the Middle Region of 
the Atmofphere, and there condenfc and form 
Clouds. 

Tho’ fomc fay, ’tis difputable whether Dews 
ever congregate fo as to form Clouds, but only 
as they are elevated by the Sun *, fo that when 
that Power is gone, as it is after the Setting of 
the Sun, they immediately defeend : And this 
is more obfervable in very warm Weather and 
very hot Climates. 

The Time for the Falling of the Dew, is 
either before Sun-rifing, or after Sun-fet: But 
that it may regularly fall at fuch Times, it 
is neceflary for the Air to be calm, for windy 
or ftormy Weather hinders if, but when ’tis 
calm Weather, and gentle Breezesare feltfrom 
the Weft about the Setting, and from the Eaft 
about the Rifing of the Sun, it is probable, that 
by moderately cooling the Air they colled the 
Vapours and precipitate them } and becaufc 
the Morning Breezes are more general than 
the Evening ones, for this Reafon the Evening 
/ Dews fall only here and there, but thofe in 
^ the Morning feldom fat! to be univerfal : Or, 
as it may be otherwife exp refs’d, when the 
Sun is got below the Horizon, the Atmofphere 
cools the Vapours, which have in the preceding 
Day been rais’d by the Warmth of the Earth, 
and the Rays of the Sun being lodg’d there, 
a (Toon as they are got out of the Air, they 
begin to condenfe apace, and fpend their Stock 
of Heat and Fire on the cold moift Air that 
they pafs through. 

Hence it is that Dews are more copious 
in the Spring than ocher Seafons, there being 
a greater Stock of Vapour in Readinefs, by 
reafon there has been but a fmall Expence 
thereof during the Winter’s Cold and Froft 
than at other Times, 

It is found by Experience, that the Dews are 
more copious in hotter Countries than in cold, as 
Pliny obferves of the Summer Nights in Africa , 
which he calls rofeida aft ate miles ; the Reafon 
of which feems to be this, that in the Day¬ 
time the Heat of the Sun raifes abundance of 
Vapours out of the Water; which Vapours are 
fo extremely rarefy’d by the fame Heat, that 
they are.difpers’d far and wide i but the Cool 
of the Night brings them together, and con- 
den fes them to that Degree that they fall to 
the Ground, but not in fuch large Drops as 
Rain does: But in colder Countries, where 
there are frequent Rains, and the'Vapours are 
lefs rarefy’d, mod of them come down in Rain, 
and but a fmall Part turns to Dew. Befides, 
in Africa there is a great Difference between 


the Heat of the Day and Night, particularly 
in Summer, for their Nights are long, and 
very cold ; whereas in Northern Countries they 
are little colder than the Day, and much fhorter 
than in Places nearer the Line. 

Pliny likewife relates of Egypt, that it 
abounds in Dews throughout all the Heat of 
Summer ; for the Air being there too hot to 
conflipate the Vapours in the Day-time, they 
never gather into Clouds, and for that Reafon 
they have no Rain. But it is known, in Cli¬ 
mates where the Days are excdTive hot, the 
Nights are remarkably cold, fo that the Va¬ 
pours that are rais’d after Sun-fet are readily 
condens’d into Dews ; or perhaps notable Cold- 
nefs may be rather the Eftedt than the Caufe 
of the Quantity of Dews •, for much Vapour 
being rais’d by the great Heat of the Earth, 
and the Stock of Fire being fpent on it in the 
Day-time, the Influx of fuch a great Quantity 
of Moifture muft greatly chill the Air. 

The Difference between Dew and Rain feems 
to be only this, that Dew falls at fome parti¬ 
cular Times, as afore faid, and in very fmall 
Drops, fo as to be feen when down, but fcarce 
perceivable while it is falling ■, whereas Rain falls 
at any time, and in groffer Drops. 

The Reverend Mr. Hales, in his Treatife of 
. Vegetable Siatuks, tells us, That in order to 
find out the Quantity of Dew that fell in the 
Night on the fifteenth of Auguft , at 7 p. m. 
he took two glaz’d Earthen Pans which were 
three Inches deep, and twelve Inches Diameter 
in Surface ; that he fill’d them with pretty 
moift Earth, taken from off the Surface of the 
Ground, and they increas’d in Weight by the 
Night’s Dew 180 Grains*, and decreas’d in 
Weight by the Evaporation of the Day r Ounce 
+ 282 Grains. 

He fays likewife, he fet thefe in other broader 
Pans, to prevent an y M'oifture from the Earth 
from flicking to the Bottom of them. He adds, 
that the moifter the Earth is, the more Dew 
falls on it in a Night, and more than a double 
Quantity of Dew falls on a Surface of Water 
than there does on an equal Surface of moift 
Earth : The Evaporation of a Surface of Water 
in nine Hours Winter’s dry Day, is ~ of an 
Inch: The Evaporate of a Surface of Ice 
fet in the Shade during a nine Hours Day, 
was It- 

So here are 540 Grains more evaporated 
from the Earth every 24 Hours in Summer 
than fall in Dew in the Night j that is, in 21 
Days near 26 Ounces from a circular Area ol 
a Foot Diameter ; and Circles being as the 
Squares of their Diameters, 10 Pounds -J- 2 
Ounces will in 21 Days be evaporated from 
the Hemifphere of 30 Inches Diameter, which, 
the Sun-flower's Root occupies j which, with 
the 29 Pounds drawn off by the Plant in the 
fame Time, makes 39 Pounds, that is, 9 
Pounds and £ out of every Cubick Foot of 
Earth, the Plants Roots occupying more than 
4 Cubick Feet: But this is a much greater 
Degree of Drinefs than the Surface of the 
Earth ever fuffers for 15 Inches Depth, «ven in 
the drieft Seafons in this Country- 
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In a long; dry Scafon therefore, cfpecully 
within the Tropuks, we mutt have Recourl’c, 
for futficient Moitture to keep Plants and 
Trees alive, to the moift Strata of Earth which 
He next below that in which the Roots are. 

Now moilt Bodies always communicate of 
their Moitture to more dry adjoining Bodies; 
but this flow Motion of the' Afccnt ot Moitture 
is much accelerated by the Sun’s Heat to con’ 
fidcrable Depths in the Earth, as is probable, 
he fays, from the twentieth Experiment in the 
fiid Book. 

Now 180 Grains. of Dew falling in one 
Night on a Circle of a Foot Diameter = 113 
fquarc Inches ; thefe 160 Grains being equally 
fpread on this Surface, its Depth will be 
Part of an Inch = He adds, that he 

found the Dciv in a Winter Night to be the 

Part of an Inch ; fo that if we allow 151 
Nights for the Extent of the Summer Dew, it 
will in that time arife to one Inch Depth : And 
reckoning the remaining 214 Nights for the 
Extent of the Winter’s Dew, it will produce 
2,39 Inches Depth *, which makes the Dew of 
the whole Year amount to 3,39 Inches Depth. 

And the Quantity which evaporated in a fair 
Summer’s Day from the fame Surface, being 
as 1 Ounce 282 Grains, gives J- Parc of an Inch 
Depth for Evaporation, which is four times as 
much as fell at Night. 

He fays likewife, that he found by the fame 
Means, the Evaporation of a Winter’s Day to 
be nearly the fame as in a Summer’s Day ; for 
the Earth being in Winter more fa curate with 
Moitture, that Excels of Moitture anfwers to 
the exccilive Heat in Summer. 

Nic. Cruquius, N° 381. of the Pbilofopbical 
Tranfitlions, found that 28 Inches Depth eva- 
para ted in a whole Year from Water, i. e. ~ 
of an Inch each Day at a mean Rate : But the 
Earth in a Summer’s Day evaporates — of an 
Inch; fo the Evaporation of a Surface of 
Water is to the Evaporation of a Surface of 
Earth in Summer as 10:3. 

The Quantity of Rain and Dew that falls in 
a Year is at a Medium 22 Inches: The Quan¬ 
tity of the Earth’s Evaporation in a Year is at 
kill 9 + y Inches •, fince that is the Rate at 
widen it evaporates in a Summer’s Day : From 
which 9 +t Inches is to be deducted 3, 39 
Inches for circulating daily Dew, there re¬ 
mains 6,2 Inches j which 0,2 Inches deduct¬ 
ed from the Quantity of Rain that falls in 
a Year, there remains at leaft 16 Inches Depth, 
to replenish the Earth with Moitture for 
Vegetation, and to fupply the Springs and 
Rivers. 

Mr. //^proceeds to inttance, in the Cafe of 
a Hop-Ground which he gives in his ninth Ex¬ 
periment of his Book of Vegetable Staiicks, that 
the Evaporation there found, from the H ps, 
con fide r’d only for three Months, at —7 Fare 
of an Inch each Day, which will be y- of an 
Inch : But before it be allowed 6,2 Inches to 
form the Surface of the Ground \ which added 
to give 7,1 Inches ; which is the urnioft 
that can be evaporated from a Surface of Hop- 
Ground in a Year : So that of 22 Inches Depth 
of Rain, there remain 15 Inches to fupply 


Springs, which are more or lefs exhaufted, 
according to the Drinefs or Wetnefs of the 
Year* 

Hence we find, that 22 Inches Depth of 
Rain in a Year, is fufficient for all the Purpo- 
fes of Nature in fuch fiat Countries as that 
about Teddington hear Hampton-Court ; But in 
the Hill Countries, as in Lancajhire^ there falls 
42 Indies Depth of Rain-water: From which 
deducting 7 Inches for Evaporation, there re¬ 
main 35 Inches Depth of Water for the 
Springs, befides great Supplies from much more 
plentiful ~De<iv$ than fall in plain Countres; 
which vaft Stores feem lb abundantly fuffi* 
cient to an fiver the great Quantity of Water, 
which is convey’d away by the Springs and 
Rivers from thofe Hills, that we need not have 
Recourfe for Supplies to the great Abyfi, 
whofe Surface at high Water is fur mounted 
fome hundreds of Feet by thofe vaft Hills 
from whence the longeft and greateft Rivcri 
take their Rife. 

DIAPENSIA ; vide Sanicula. 
DICTAMNUS ALBUSjw&Fraxinelh. 

DICTAMNUS ; |>7 Of Tt WKT Hr, 
to bing forth , bccau fe this Plant is good to 
promote Child-birth.] Dittany. 

The Characters are ; 

The Flower-cup conjifts of two Leaves ; after 
that another athwart the former *, and again, a 
third in like manner, until a jealy Head be 
thence form'd; Out of the Center of all thefe 
Scales grows a Flower, wboje Crejl u ereCt, 
roundijh, and bifid : The Beard is divided into 
three Parts; Thefe little Flowers come forth from 
leafy Seales after the manner of the Verticle 
Plants , in a long loofe Spike, 

The Species are; 

r. Dictamnus j Creticus. C. B. Dittany 
of Crete. 

2. Dictamnus •, month Sipyli, origani fo¬ 
lds. Flor. Bat, Dittany from Mount Sipylus; 
with wild Marjoram Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Plants hath been renown’d 
for many Ages, upon the Account of its fove-- 
reign Qualities in Medicine. This is generally 
brought over dry from the Levant , and is ftill 
us’d in fome of the grand Preparations. 

This Plant, although a Native of a warmer 
Country than ours, yet is tolerably hardy, and 
will endure the Cold of our common Winters, 
If planted in the open Air, provided it is 
planted in a dry Tandy Soil: It may be propa¬ 
gated by planting Cuttings in any of the Sum¬ 
mer Months $ which mutt be {haded and water’d 
until they have taken Root: afterwards they 
may be either planted in Pots, or in a warm. 
Border under a South Wall, where it will re¬ 
main for feveral Years, unlefs deftroy’d by 
violent hard Frofts •, for which Reafon ’tis ad¬ 
visable always to keep a Pot or two of this 
Plant under a Frame as a Referve, in cafe 
thofe abroad ttiould be deftroy’d. This Plant 
produces its Flowers in June and July , but the 
Seeds are feldom perfected in this Climate; 
And altho* there is no great Beauty in the 
E e e Flowers 
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Flowers of this Plant, yet for the Variety of 
its round hoary fwcecTmdling Leaves, it de- 
ftxves a Place in very good Gardens, 

The fecond Sort was found upon Mount 
SipduSy by Sir George IVhcchr in his Travels* 
and by him lent to Oxford This is a very neat 
Plant, affording long Spikes of Flowers which 
continue a long time in Beauty, and deferves 
a Place with the former in every good Garden, 
This is propagated and manag'd as the other 
in every refped:, 

DIGITALIS ; [This Plant is fo callM, be- 
caufe the Flower of it refemblts a Finger or 
Finger-ftalL] Fox-Glove* 

The Characters are ; 

The Leaves are produc'd alternately on the 
Branches : The Cup of the Flower confijh of one 
Leaf y which is divided into fix ample long Seg¬ 
ments \ The flower corffls of one Leaf is tu- 
hulofi and comprefs*dy and a little reflex'd at 
the Brim : Thfle Flowers are difpos'd in a long 
Sptkey and always grow upon one Side of the 
Stalk: The Ovary of the Flower becomes a 
roundijh Fruity which ends in a Pointy and opens 
in the Middle \ has two Cells* in which are con¬ 
tain* d many fmall Seeds . 

Lhe Species are ; 

i. Digit At is \ purpurea* J. B. The purple 
Fox-Glove* 

2* Digitalis, vulgarity flore cameo, Ilort. 
Ed * Common Fldli colour'd Fox-Glove, 

3* Digitalis \ flore magno Candida. J , B , 
Fox-Glove, with a latge white Flower, 

4, Di C 1 TALIS; laitfalia, flore ferrugineo. 
Mor, H’tft. Broad-leav’d FoX-Glove, with an 
lroa-colour’d Flower. 

.5. Digitalis ; anguflifolia, flore ferrugineo. 
C. 3 . Narrow-Ieav’d Fox-Glove, with an 
Iron-colour’d Flower. 

6. Digitalis i lutea, magno flore . C. B. 
Fox-Glove, with a large yellow Flower. 

7. Dicita ns; major, luiea, vd pallida , 
parvo flore. C. B. Greater Fox-Glove, with 
k (mall pale-yellow Flower. 

8. D 1 git a Lis ; Orient alts, folio Trago- 
pogi, flore albido. T. Cor. Eaftern Fox-Glove, 
with a GoatVBeard Leaf and a whitifh 
Flower. 

9. Digitalis ; Canarienfls , acar.t hides , 
fruiefeens , flore aureo, Horl. Amfl . Shrubby 
Canary Fox-Glove, with a Gold-colour 
Flower. 

The fir ft of thefe Plants is very common in 
fhady Woods, and upon uncultivated Heaths 
in divers Parts of England: The two next 
are alfo Varieties of the firft, from which they 
only differ in the Colour of the Flowers. 

The fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts are pre- 
ferv’d in Gardens, for the Beauty of their 
Flowers ; but the feventh and eighth Sorts are 
only cultivated in Botanick Gardens for the 
Sake of Variety, as beihg Plants of no great 
Beauty. 

Thefe Plants may all be propagated by 
lowing their Seeds in March, in a frefh Soil that 
is not tooftiff; and when the Plants come up, 
they fhould be tranfplanted into Beds fix Inches 
afunder, where they may remain until the 


Michaelmas following, obferving to keep them 
clear from Weeds; then you may tranfplanc 
them into the middleof large Borders, intermix¬ 
ing the Variety of Colours at regular Diftances 
among!! Flowers of the fame Growth. In May 
following thefe will produce their Flowers, 
which will continue near a Month in Beauty, 
if the Scafon is not too hot and dry, and in 
Augufi the Scafon will ripen ; which if permitted 
to fall to the Ground, will come up in great 
Plenty, and abundantly flock the Garden with 
Plants. 

Some of thele Sorts felclom remain above 
two Years, when after having perfected their 
Seeds, they die, unlefs Care be taken to cut oft* 
the Flowers when they are in Beauty, before 
they begin to decay, which often caufes the 
Roots to break out again, whereby they may 
be kept for feveral Years, (efpecially the Iron- 
coloui'd Sorts) and may be increas’d by part¬ 
ing their Roots. 

Thefe Plants thrive beftin a poor undung’d 
frefh Soil, nor can they be maintain’d many 
Years in a rich Soil, and their Flowers will be, 
when planted therein, much firuller, and of 
fhorter Duration ; and altho’ they are fome of 
them common in England, yet they make sl 
very good Appearance in large Gardens. 

The ninth Sort is of a nicer Nature, and 
requires to be flicker'd in a Greenhoufe in 
Winter ; which indeed it is worthy of, for it is 
one of the handfomeft Flowers, when in 
Beauty, of moll of the Green-houfe Plants: 
This is multiply’d by fowing the Seeds in the 
Spring upon a moderate Hot-bed; and when 
the Plants are flrong enough to be remov’d, 
they fhould be planted in Pots fill’d with frefh 
light fandy Earth, and the Pots plung’d 
into a very moderate Hot-bed, in order to 
facilitate the Rooting of the Plants, obferving 
to water and fliade them until they have taken 
frefh Root; after which they mull be enur’d to 
the open Air by degrees, and in Summer may 
be expos’d in a fheltcr’d Place amongft other 
Exotick Plants ; In Winter the Pots fhould be 
plac’d in a Green-houfe, fo that the Plants may 
enjoy as much free Air as poffible, but mull 
be preferv’d from Froft, and do require fre¬ 
quent Refrefhings with Water. 

This Plant produces its Flowers in June, and 
the Seeds ripen in Aitgnfl. 

DILL ; vide Anethum. 

DlPSACUS ; Gr. i. e. tbirfly. It 

is laid to have taken its Name by way of con¬ 
trary, bccaule it receives the Dew or Rain in 
the hollow Sinus of its Leaves that cohere 
together, by which it drives away the Injuries of 
Thirft. It is alfo call’d Labrutn Veneris, from 
the Pofition of its Leaves, which form a Sort 
of Bafon which contains a Liquor that beauti¬ 
fies the Face.] The Teafel. 

The Ckaratlers are; 

7 be whole blower bath no proper Calix, hit 
Leaves reprif‘tiling the Periar.tbiwn encom- 
faffutg the Bottom of the Head: 7 “he little 
bdrivers, which are prod tic* d flngly from between 
the Scales, are collected into a Head feme what 
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like a Bee-hive-, thefe are fucceeded by longifh 
four-corncr'd Seeds. 

The Species arc *, 

i. Dipsacus » jylvefris, aut Ptrga Paforis, 
major. C. B. The Greater Wild Teufel. 

i. Dipsacus > fylvejirls, cafttulo tninore, 
vel N:gro Paforis, minor. C. B . Small W ild 
'leal'cl, or Shepherd’s Rod. 

3. Dipsacus ; folia laciniata. C. B. Cut- 
leav’d Teaiel. 

4. Dipsacus ; fativus. C . B . Manured 
Teufel. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common 
Cron dry Banks in moll Parts of England, and 
is (eldom cultivated in Gardens* unieis for the 
fake of Variety. 

The fccond is alfo found wild in many Parcs 
of England, though lefs common than die 
firft. 

The third is a Variety, which differs from 
the firft, in having the Leaves deeply cut or 
jagged. 

Bat it is the fourth Sort only which is cul¬ 
tivated for Ufe, which is call’d Carduus Fnl- 
hrum, or FuHonum, being of lingular Ufe in 
Railing the Nap upon Woollen Cloth ; for 
when Pur pole there are great Quantities of 
this Plant cultivated in the Weft Country. 

This Plant is propagated by lowing the 
Seed in March, upon a ioil that has been well 
dry’d: about one Peck of this Seed will fow 
an Acre ; for the Plants fhould have Room to 
grow, other wife the Heads will not be fo large, 
nor in fo great Quantity. When the Plants 
are come up, you mu ft hoe them in the fame 
manner as is practis’d for Fur nips, cutting 
down all the Weeds, and fingling out the 
Plants to about fix or eight Inches Dillance ; 
and as the Plants advance, and the Weeds 
begin to grow again, you muft hoc them a 
ferond time, cutting out the Plants to a wider 
Diftance ; for they fhould be at laft left at leaft 
a Foot afunder: And you fhould be particu¬ 
larly careful to clear them from Weeds, cfpe- 
cially the firft Summer; for when the Plants 
have fpread fo as to cover the Surface of the 
Ground, the Weeds will not fo readily grow 
between them. The fecond Year after Sow¬ 
ing, the Plants will (hoot up to Heads, which 
will be fit to cut about the Beginning of 
Auguft, at which Time they fhould be cut, 
and ty’d up in Bunches, letting them in the 
Sun, if the Weather be fain but if not, they 
muft be fet in Rooms to dry them. The com¬ 
mon Produce is about an hundred and fixty 
Bundles or Staves upon an Acre, which they 
fell for about one Shilling a Stave. Some 
People fow Caraway and other Seeds amongft 
their Teafels: but this is not a good Method, 
for the one fpoils the other; nor can you fo 
eafily clear them from Weeds, as when alone. 

DITTANY vide Didamnus. 

DOCK i vide Lapathum. 

DOG'S TOOTH ; vide Dens Canis. 
DOG-WOOD i vide Cornus. 


DORIA, 

The Char oilers are ; 

It balb a perennial fbrqfe Root: The Leaves 
are almofl whole, and oblong: The Cup of the 
Flower is cylindrical , and in Form of a Tube: 
The Flowers grove upon the Summits of the 
Branches, and are depos’d either in Form of 
an Umbel, or in a locje Panicle, which are re - 
dialed like the Ragwort. 

T he Species, are » 

1. Dor 1 a *, Narbonnenfmm, Hurt, Eyjl. The 
Narbonne Daria. 

2. Doria \ qua Jacob a a, foliis integris & 
mticronatis. Mor. liifl. Dona with whole lharpr 
pointed Leaves. 

3. Doria; qua Jacobcea, Orientals, limonii 
folio. T. Cor. Haliern Doria , with a Sea- 
Lavender Leaf, 

4. Doria ; Americana , late rigido folio. 
Bcerh. Iud. American Doria, with a broad 
ftiff Leaf. 

5. Doria *, African a, arborefens, craffs & 
fucculentis foliis , atriplicem referentibus. Beerh. 
Ind. African Tree Doria, with thick fucculent 
Leaves, fomewhat like thole of Atriplex, 

6 . Doria ; qua; Jacobcea, Ajricana , hedera 

terrejlris fho, repens. Hort. African 

Creeping Dcria, with a Ground-Ivy Leaf. 

7. Doria ; quee Jacobcea, Ajricana, ftu- 
tefens coronopi folio. Hort. Amfl. African 
Snrubby Dona , with a Hart’s-horn 'Leaf, 

8. Doria; qua Jacobcea, Ajricana, fru- 
tefiens, crnffis & fucculentis feliis. Hort. Amft. 
African Shrubby Doria, with thick fucculent 
Leaves. 

The four firft Sorts are very hardy, and will 
endure in the open Air; thefe may be pro¬ 
pagated by parting of their Roots either in 
1 Spring or Autumn , and will grow in aim oft any 
Soil or Situation, but are too large and 
rambling for a fmall Flower-Garden, and arc 
feldom preferved except in Botanick Gardens 
for Variety. 

The other four Sorts are beautiful Flower¬ 
ing Plants, and well worth propagating in 
every good Garden: Thefe are increas’d by 
planting Cuttings of any of the Kinds during 
the Summer Months, in a Bed of light, rich 
Earth, observing to water and fhade them until 
they have taken Root: Then you muft care¬ 
fully tranfplant them into Pots fill’d with the 
like rich light Earth, fetting them in the Shade 
until they hive taken Root; after which, they 
may be expos’d with Geranium's, &c. until 
October, when they muft be remov’d into the 
Green-houfe, where they fhould be plac’d as 
near the Glaffes as poffible, that they may 
have free Air whenever the Weather will 
permit, and muft have frequent Refrefliings 
with Water. Thefe Plants produce their 
Flowers towards the Latter-end of Summer , 
and continue moft part of the Autumn in 
Beauty, but fddom produce good Seeds 
with us. 

DORONICUM : [Some derive it of 
a Gift , or Palm, and Sink PiElory, q.d. a Trium¬ 
phant Crown ; but others will have it deriv’d 
from an Arabide. Word ] Leopard’s-Bane. 

The 
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The Char afters are; , The Char alters are; 

It bath an intricate knotted Root ; 'the the Leaves? which are like tbofe of IIyflop. 
Leaves are produc'd alternately on the Branches: are produc'd alternately on the Branches? the 

The Stalks are a little branch'd: The Flowers Lower being divided? and the Upper ones are 

(which grow on the Tops of the Stalks) are whole ; The Flowers are jmall? difious , and 

radiated like the Greater Star wort : the Half- difpos'd into a long Spike. 


Florets in the Disk of the Flower are Irifid: 
the Cup of the Flower is expanded? and cut into 
many farts almofl to the Bottom? and is not 
fealely? but each finglt Segment is in the Form of 

a D i/h. 

The Species are ; 

1. Doronicum ? radke? Scorpiu C . B * 
Scorpion-rooted Leopards-Banc. 

2, Doronicum ; plaxtaginis folio * C* B * 
Plantain-leav’d Leopards-Bane. 

3. Doronicum i plant agtnis folio , alterum. 
C. B . Another Flanuindeav’d Leopards-Bane, 

4, Doronicum ; plantagims folio , hirfutum * 
VailL Rough Plantain-leav'd Lcopards-Bane. 

The firltof thefc Flams is fometimes us'd in 
Medicine with us, as is the third Sort in Ger¬ 
many : Thefe are all Plants of no great Beauty ; 
but as tliLy will thrive in ahnolt any Soil or 
Situation, fo they may be allow'd a Place in a 
fhady Border, for Variety-fake. They all 
increafe abundantly by their fpreading Roots, 
which may be parted either in Spring or Au¬ 
tumn ; asalfoby Seeds, which fhould be Town 
foon after they are ripe. They produce their 
Flowers for fevcral Months in the Summer? as 
in May? June? July , and Augufl? and their 
Seeds ripen foon after. 

DORCIFEROUS PLANTS, [of Dorfum 
the Back , and fero? Lat* to bear] Inch Plants 
as are of the Capillary Kind, without Stalk, 
and that bear their Seeds on the Eack-fidc of 
their Leaves* 

DORYCNIUM, ["aogiJjcmof, of Gr, a 
Spear.] Shrub Trefoil. 

The Characters are 1 

It hath papilionaceous Flowers? which are 
fuccccdcd by jhort Pods , in each of which is 
contain'd one fugle Seed : To which may be 
added , the Leaves are fingle? and divided io 
the Bottom into five Segments. 

We have but one Species of this Plant in 
England? which is, 

Dorvcnium \ Monfpefulanum , fruticofum , 
J . 5 . Shrub Trefoil of Montpelier* 

This Shrub rifes with us to the Height of 
five or fix Feet, and produces Clutters of 
fmall Flowers at the Extremity of the (lender 
Branches, which are futcecded by Ihort Pods 
of Seeds* There is very little Beauty in this 
Plant, but it-is prefcrv'd in Botanick Gardens 
for Variety. It may be propagated by fowing 
the Seeds in the Spring? either on a moderate 
Hot-bed, or on a warm Border under a Wall, 
where they will rife very well, and may be 
afterwards rranfplanted into Pots, to be fhel- 
ter’d in Winter ? or if planted in a warm 
Border and a dry Soil, will endure our com¬ 
mon Winters very well in the open Air* 

DRACO HERB A, [i. e* Dragons-wcrt.] 
Tarragon ; vu!g 6 . 


There is but one Species of this Plant, 
which is, 

Draco-Herb a. Dcd. Herb-Dragon, or 
Tarragon, 

This Plant was formerly in great Eftcem 
for Salhds and Soops, but at prdent it is not 
fo much us'd : It propagates it fclf fall enough 
by its creeping Roots, which in a Jhort Time 
will fpread wry far ? or it may be increas'd 
by planting Cuttings or Slips in the of 
the Year ; which, il kept fupply’d with Water, 
will take Root in a Jhort Time. This Plant 
will grow in almoft any Soil or Situation, but 
beft in that which is light and moifb 

DRACO ARBOR; vide .Palma. 

DRACUNCULOIDES, [of Dracunndus? 
Xat. a little Dragon? and Gr. Form.] 

Battard-Dranron* 

■J 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a Root compos'd of many oblong 
Thiers? like the Afphotlel *? from which is pro¬ 
duc'd a thick? fucculait Footfialk? which is 
Jpot ted like the Dragon; The Leaves are long , 
broad? and terminate in a Point? being fhap'd 
fvmewhai like the Mu fa, but fmailer: The 
Stalk of the Flower arifes between the Fcot-flalk 
of the Leaves? which grows tall , upright , and 
is comprefs'd \ up n the Top of which is ex- 
paneled a Cup coififing of fix Leaves? in the 
Centre of which arifes many Foot-flalks , which 
are difpofd into an Umbel? each ft*flaming a 
Flower confifling of fix Leaves? which expand 
in Form of a Lily ; 'each flower is fuceeeded 
by a round Berry? in which is contain'd one 
jingle Seed . 

There is but one Species of this Plant known 
at prefent, which is, 

Dracunculoides. Boerh, Ind * App . 

This IMant is a Native of a warm Country : 
but whether it came from the Eafl or Weft 
Indies? I cannot ns yet tell; for it is no¬ 
where mention'd but in Dr. Boerhaave's Cata¬ 
logue of the Leyden Garden , in which he only 
gives a fliort Dcfcription of the Plant, but docs 
not take Notice from whence he receiv'd it* 

This Plant is propagated by parting the 
Roots in the Spring ol the Year, which fhould 
be planted in Pots fill'd with a light fandy 
Soil, and plung'd into a moderate Hot-bed 
of TannerVBark to facilitate their taking 
frefh Root; after which they may be fee 
into a moderate Stove amongft Guava's , 
Cereus's? &c* but fhould not be expos'd to 
the open Air: It requires frequent Water¬ 
ings, efpccially in Summer, but Jhould not 
have too much given at once in Winter; 
and fhould be kept pretty warm. It produces 
its beautiful Flowers in June and July? 
but feldom perfects its Sicds in our Cli¬ 
mate. I receiv'd this Plant from the learned 
DoSor Boerhaave in the Year 1729, with 

fcvcral 
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rev era! other curious Flams from the Leyden 
Garden. 

DRACUNCULUS j [f d. Little Dragon.] 
Dragon. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are like tbofe of Arum, hut are 
divided into many Parts ; The Stalk is /potted, 
but in other refpeils it agrees with the Arum. 

The Species are; 

1. Dracunculus i potyphyUsa, C. B. Many- 
Icav’d Dragon. 

2. Draconcuiusj potyphySus; foists ex Juteo 
vttriegatts. H. A. Par. The yellow ftrip’d- 
lcav’d Dragon, 

j. Dracunculus; polyphySm * phis ex 
albo variegaris. The white iirip d-leav d 
Dragon. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens for medicinal Ufcs} the other two arc 
Varieties of the firft, which are preserv'd in 
curious Gardens of Plants. Thefe, tho’ they 
are Plants of no great Beauty, yet for the fur- 
prifing Oddnefs oft heir Flowers, together with 
their fpotted Stalks, do deferve a Place in 
fome remote Corner of the Garden. 

They arc propagated by their knobbyRoots, 
which, if fufter’d to remain two or three Years 
undifturb’d, will afford many Off-fets. The 
beft Seafon for tranfplanttng thefe Roots is in 
Autumn, foon after the green Leaves decay; 
for if they are remov’d after they have taken 
frefh Root, and began to fhoot, they feldom 
produce Flowers the fucceeding Summer; or 
if they do, they arc very weak: Thefe will 
thrive almoft in any Soil and Situation, but 
beft in an open Expefure and a light Soil. 

DRACUNCULUS PRATENSIS; vide 
Ptarmica. 

DRAGON; vide Dracunculus. 

DROSION ; Vide Ros Solis. 

DULCOMARA ; vide Solantim, 

DUNGS are defign’d to repair the Decays 
of exhaufted or worn-out Lands, and to cure 
the Defers of Land, which are as various in 
their Qualities as the Dungs arc that are us’d to 
meliorate and rcftorc them: Some Lands 
abound coo much in Coldocfs, Moifture and 
Hcavinefs; others again are too light and dry: 
And (o to anfwer this, fome Dungs are hot and 
light, as that of Sheep, Horfes, Pigeons, &c. 
Others again are fat and cooling, as that, of 
Oxen, Cows, Hogs, &e. 

And as the Remedies that are to be us’d 
muft be contrary to the Diftcmpcrs they are 
to cure, fo the Dung of Oxen, Cows and 
Hogs, mull be given to clean dry, light 
Earths, to make them fatter and clofer; and 
hot and dry Dungs to meliorate cold, tnoift 
and heavy Lands. 

There are two peculiar Properties in Dungs, 
the one is to produce a certain fenfible Heat, 
capable of producing of fome conftderable 
Etfcft; which Properties are feldom found but 
in the Dungs of Hoffesand Mules, while it is 


ftew]y' made and a little moift: The ocher 
property of Dung is, to fatten the Earth, and 
render it more fruitful. 

The Dung of Horfes and Mules is of admi¬ 
rable Ufein Gardens in the Winter-time, be¬ 
cause it then animates and enlivens all Things, 
and fupplies the Office which is perform’d by 
the Heat of the Sun in the Summer-time, af¬ 
fording us all the Novelties of the Spring, as 
Afparagus, Cucumbers, Radijhes, Melons, Sal- 
lads, See. Horje-Dung js the beft Improve¬ 
ment for told, jejune Lands that we can pro¬ 
cure in any Quantity; but yet, Hoy ft- Dung 
being us’d alone, or when ’ris too new, is fre¬ 
quently prejudicial to fome Lands ; and if it 
be fpread thin over Lands in the Summer¬ 
time, it is of very little Service, becaufe the 
Sun drawing out all the Virtue and Goodnefs 
of it, renders it little better than Thatch or 
dry Straw: and tho 1 too much of it can fcarcely 
be us’d in a Kitchen-Garden for Cabbages, 
CoSifowers, and all other Plants that grow 
there, and require abundance ofNourifhment, 
yet it may be a Fault to lay too much of it on 
Corn-Lands, becaufe it produces abundance 
of Weeds. 

Horfe-Dung being of a very hot Nature, is 
beft for cold Lands; and Cow-Dung for hot 
Lands: and being mix’d together, may make 
a very good Manure for moft Sorts of Soils, 
and forfome they may be mix’d with Mud- 
Sheep's-Duttg and Deer' j- Dung differ not 
much in their Quality, and are efteem’d by 
fome the beft of Dungs for cold Clays: Some 
recommend them to be beat into Powder, and 
fpread very thin over Autumnov Spring Crops, 
about four or five Loads to an Acre, afrer the 
fame Manner as Ajbes, Malt-duft, See. are 
ftrew’d. 

In Flanders , and other Places, they houfe 
their Sheep at Night in Places fpread with clean 
Sand, laid about five or fix Inches thick« 
which being laid on frefh every Night, is 
clear’d out once a Week, and the Dung and 
Urine of the Sheep is a very rich Manure, and 
bears a conftderable Price, and is an excellent 
Manure for ftubborn Lands ; and Mr. Quin - 
trney is of Opinion, that ’tis the greateft Pro¬ 
moter of Fruitfulnefs in all Sorts of Ground. 

Others recommend Hogs-Dung as the fat- 
teft and moQ beneficial of all Sorts of Dungs , 
and fay, that one Load of it will go as far as 
two Loads of other Dung, and that it is the 
beft of all Dungs for Fruit-trees, cfpecially for 
Pear and Apple-Trees in a light Soil, and a 
very rich Dung for Grnfs. 

The Dung of Pigeons, Hens and Geefe are 
great Improvers of Meadow or Corn-Land; 
the firft of thefe being the beft fuperficial Im¬ 
provement that can be laid on Meadow or 
Corn-Land: But before it is us’d, it ought to 
hare lain abroad out of the Dove-houfe fome 
time, that the Air may have a little fweeten’d 
it, and mollify’d the fiery Heat that is in 
thofc Dungs. 

Efpecially it is good for cold, wet; clayey 
Lands; but it ought to be dry’d before ir be 
ftrew’d, becaufe ’tis naturally apt to clod in 
Wet,, and it fhould be mix’d with Earth to 
Fff ktc? 
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keep it from clinging together, that it may be 
flrew’d thin, being naturally very hot and 
ftrong. 

Some recommend the Dung of Pigeons, and 
alfo of other Fowls, as the beft Manure for 
Afpar agsu,Strawberries, or an/Sorts of Flowers. 

Monfieur Gentil approves of P;geons-Dung, 
as being good for fuch Trees whofe Leaves 
are apt to turn yellow, if they grow in free 
Soils that are rather cold than hot, provided 
the Heat of it has been abated by lying two 
or three Years in the Dunghil. 

This being fpread about an Inch thick at 
the Foot of a Tree, whofe Leaves are yellow, 
and being left there till March , he recommends 
as very ufeful in cold and moift Soils. 

The Dung of Poultry being hot and full of 
Salts, tends much to facilitate Vegetation, and 
are abundantly quicker in their Operation 
than the Dung of Animals which feed on 
Herbs. 

Sir Hugh Plat fays, One Load of Grain will 
inrich Ground more than ten Loads of com¬ 
mon Dung ; which, if it be true, it is rational 
to fuppofe, that if fimple Grain by only Infu- 
lion in the Mixture of Compofts, has a very 
good Effect, it will be more powerful when 
it has pafs’d thro’ the Bodies of Animals. 

Human Dung is a great Improver of all cold 
four Lands, and efpeaally if it be mix’d with 
other Eartbt or Dungs to give it a Fermen¬ 
tation. 

But there is not any Sort of Manure equal 
to the Cleanfing of London Streets for all flub- 
born clayey Soils, the Parts of which will be 
better feparated, and in a much lefs Time with 
this Manure than any other Compoft whate¬ 
ver, and where it can be obtain’d, is extream- 
ly well worth procuring either for Corn, 
Grafs, or Garden-Land. 

DWARF-TREES. Thefe were formerly 
in much greater Requell than they are at pre- 
fent, for though they may have many Advan¬ 
tages to recommend them, yet the Disadvan¬ 
tages attending them do greatly overbalance; 
and fince the introducing of Eft alien into 
the Engltjh Gardens, Dwarf-Trees have been 
deftroy’d in moft good Gardens, for the 
following Reafons. 

ill, The Figure of a Dwarf-Tree is very 
often lb much ftudied, that in order to render 
the Shape beautiful, little Care is taken to pro¬ 
cure Fruit, which is the principal Defign in 
planting thefe Trees. 

idly, The Branches being fpread horizon¬ 
tally near the Surface of the Ground, renders 
it very difficult to dig, or clean the-Ground, 
between them. 

3dly, T heir taking up too much Room in a 
Garden, (efpecially when they are grown to a 
confidence Size) for nothing can be Town or 
planted between them, 

4thly, Thefe Trees fpreading their Branches 
near the Ground, do continually fhadc the Sur¬ 
face of the Earth, fo that neither the Sun nor 
Air can pa fs freely round their Roots and 
Stems, todiflipate noxious Vapours, whereby 
the circumambient Ait will be continually re¬ 


plete with crude rancid Vapours, which being, 
drawn in by the Fruit and Leaves, will render 
its juices crude and unwholfome as well as 
ill-tafted. 

Thefe Evils being intirely remedied by 
training the Trees to an Efpalter , hath jufdy 
gain’d them the Preference ; however, if any 
one has a Mind to have Dwarf-Trees, notwith- 
fl an ding what has been faid, 1 fball lay down 
a few Rules for their Management. 

If you defign to have Dwarf Pear-Trees, you 
fhould bud or graft them on Quince-Stocks ; 
for Free Stocks are apt to make them fboot 
fovigoroufly, as not to be kept within Bounds: 
Thele Grafts or Buds fhould be put in about 
four or fix Inches above the Surface of the 
Ground, that the Heads of the Trees may not 
be advanc'd too highj and when the Bud or 
Graft has fhot out four Eyes, you fhould flop 
the Shoot, to force out lareral Branches. 

Two Years after Budding thefe Trees will 
befit to tranfplant where they are to remain ; 
for tho’many People chufe to plant Trees of 
a greater Age, yet they feldom fucceed fo well 
as young ones. The Dillance thefe Trees 
fhould be planted is twenty Foot fquare, for 
lefs will not do, if the Trees thrive well: The 
Ground between them may be cultivated for 
Kitchen-Garden Herbs, while the Trees are 
young, but you fhould not fow or plant too 
near their Roots. 

In order to train your Trees regularly, you 
fhould drive Stakes into the Ground round the 
Tree, to which the Branches fhould be nail’d 
down with Lift in an horizontal Pofirion; for 
if they are fuffer’d to take a perpendicular Fi¬ 
gure while young, they can’t be afterwards 
reduc’d without great Violence to any tolera¬ 
ble Fignre. The necefiary Dire&ions to be 
afterwards follow’d are, not to fuffer any 
Branches to crofs each other; and always in 
fhortning any, befure to leave the upper- 
moll outwards, whereby the Hollownefs in the 
Middle of the Tree will be better preferv’d, and 
be careful to rub off all perpendicular Shoots 
in the Middle of the Trees, fofoon as they are 
produc’d. The other neceflary Rules you’ll 
find under the Article of Pruning. 

The Sorts of Pears which do beft in Dwarfs, 
arc alt Summer and Autumn Fruits ; tor Hunter 
Pears are not worth planting in Dwarfs, for 
they feldom bear well, nor are ever well-tailed, 
and commonly are very ftony. 

Apples are alfo planted in Dwarfs, moft of 
which are now budded or grafted on Paradife 
Stocks; but as thefe are for the moft part of 
a fhort Duration, fo they are not profitable, 
and are fit only for fmall Gardens, as a Matter 
of Curiofity, producing Fruit fooncr and in 
greater Plenty, than when they are upon Crab 
or Apple Stocks. 

The Diftance thefe Trees fhould be planted, 
if on Paradfe Stocks, fhould be fix Feet; but 
if on Crab Stocks, fixtecn Feet afundcr each. 
Way. The Management of this being the 
fame with Pears, I need not repeat it. 

Some Perfons alfo plant Apricocks and Plumbs 
for Dwarfs, but thefe feldom fucceed well, as 
being of a tender Conftitution ;■ and thole 

which 
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which will produce Fruit on Dwarfs, arc much 
more likely to do fo when train'd on an Efpa- 
lier, where they can be much better manag'd, 
and therefore I judge it much the betrer Me¬ 
thod, as being more certain, and the Trees 
will make a better Figure. 



E A 

E arth is the principal Matrer whereof 
our Globe confifts; the Charafter of 
which, according to Dr. Boerbaave , is, That 
it is a Foffil Body, neither i iff viable by Fire, 
Watery nor Air ; that it is injipid, and transpa¬ 
rent J more fujtble than Stone ; (ltd friable , and 
tint,lining vjualiy a Share of Fat Kefs. 

There is no fuch thing as a ftriftly iimple 
Earth; Mr. Boyle fays. That tt does not ap¬ 
pear, that Nature any more than Art affords 
an elementary Earth ; at leaft, fomc which ap¬ 
pear of the fimplcft Sorts are found, upon 
Examination, to have Qualities not aferib’d to 
pure Earth. 

Of fuch Earths, forae arc iimple, and im¬ 
mutable, as Chalk, Pumice, and rotten Stone ; 
others compound and fatty; of which kind 
are all Boles, red, white and brown ; Fullers 
Earth; and divers Kinds of Medicinal Earths , 
as the Cresica, Hungarica, Lemnian Earth, and 
others. 

Which Earths are all refolvable into Oil, a 
little acid Salt, &e. and a Calx , which is the 
Bafts, or the Earth properly fo call'd. 

Sand is by Naturalifts generally rank'd as a 
Species of Earth, tho’ not very properly. In 
that Sands, ftriftly fpeaking, are a Sort of 
Cryflals, or little tranfparcnt Pebbles, and 
are calcinable, and by the Addition of a fix’d 
Alcaline Salt, fufible and convertible into 
Glafs. 

The fat Earth is render’d fertile by the 
Means of Sand, and becomes fit to feed and 
nourifh Vegetables, &c. for pure Earth is lia¬ 
ble to coalefcc into a hard coherent Mafs, as 
in Clay ; and Earth thus imbodied, and as it 
were glu’d together, would be very unfit for 
the Nourifhmcnr of Plants. 

But if hard Sand, i. c. Cryflals, which are 
indiffoluble in Water, and ftiil retain the fame 
Figure, be intermix’d with fuch Earth , they 
will keep the Pores of the Earth open, and the 
Earth it felf loofe and incomp aft, and by that 
means give Room for the Juices to move, 
afeend, &c. and for Plants to be nourifh’d 
thereby. 

Thus a Vegetable being planted either in 
the Sand alone, or in the fat Glebe and Earth 
alone, receives no Growth or Increment, but 
is either ftarv’d or fuffocated; but mix the two, 
and the Mafs becomes fertile. 

In effect, by means of Sand the Earth is 
render'd, in fome meafure* Orgamcal, Pores 


and Interlaces being hereby maintain'd or pre- 
ferv’d, fomething analogous to VefTeIs is ef- 
fefted ; by which the Juices of the Earth may 
be convey'd, prepar’d, digefted, circulated, 
and at length excern’d and thrown oft in the 
Roots of Plants. 

The Earth is made up of two Parts: The 
firft the containing Part, i. e. the Body, Bed or 
Couch ; the fecond Part contained, and thole 
are the nitrous or fnfphureous Particles or pro- 
lifick Salts. The firft is a lifekfs inanimate 
Mafs, and is only the Receptacle of the 
other: For the Earth confider’d fimply, and 
abftrafted from the before mention’d nitrous 
and prolifick Salts , is a lifdcfs, dead and inani¬ 
mate Mafs ; but by the Co-operation of 
Warer, Sun and Air, is put into Motion, 
and promotes the Work of Vegetation: 
But if it were ftript of thofe prolifick Salts 
and fpirituous Particles, would produce no 
manner of Plant, Herb, &c. chat fhould be 
planted or Town in it. 

Thefe nitrous Particles or prolifick Salts , are 
of various and different Qualities, and accord¬ 
ing as the Earth is more or lefs ftor’d with 
all or fomc of them, it is more or lefs pro¬ 
ductive; and according as it abounds with 
fome of them more than others, differing from 
one another in Contexture, it conftituccs the 
different Species or Kinds of Soils adapted to 
the Propagation of different Plants, the Pores 
of whofe Roots arc form’d ro receive, and 
whofe Nature is to atcraft thofe Salts that 
are congenial to them. 

Some diftinguift) Earths into three Claffes, 
Sand, Loans, and Clay ; as thofe upon one or 
other of which all others do in fome refpefts 
depend. 

Gravel, and all the open Soils, till the Loam 
is come at, are of the Tandy kind. 

Thofe binding Earths from the Loam down¬ 
wards, till the Stiffnefs of Chalk may become 
at, may be reckon’d of the Clay kind. 

All thefe Sorts of Earths have a little Ten¬ 
dency to Vegetation, and have their Salts 
proper for it, but in a different Proportion; 
as a PecEfof Clay may probably have double 
the Quantity of Salts in it that a Peck of Loam 
has; and a Peck of Loam may have twice the 
Quantity of Salts that a Peck of Sand has. 

Loam. Some call the fuperficial Earth chat 
we meet with in England by this Name, with¬ 
out having Regard to what Proportions of 
Sand and Clay it contains: Others again call 
that Earth Loam that inclines more to Clay 
than Sand: Some by Loam mean that Sort of 
Earth that equally partakes of Sand and Clay, 
being a Medium between Sand and Clay , which 
they call Mother-Earth. 

This Mother-Earth , they fay, may be in 
Colour either black or yellow, and of which 
of thefe Colours foever it be, Plants of all Sorts 
»will grow in it. 

Sand ind. Clay likewife produce certain Plants 
which are natural to each of them, and confe- 
quently will thrive better in them than in any 
other Soil. 

But Sand is apt to precipitate thofe Plants 
that are fet in it, earlier than Clay, and 
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will caufe them to germinate near a Month 
foorter than thofe that grow in Clay, and that 
for this Reafon, that the Salts which are in 
the Sand are liable to be put in Motion by the 
leaft Approach of the Warmth of the Sun ; 
but as Sand is quick in the Operation, fo the 
Salts are Toon exhal’d and fpent. 

Clay: The Farts of Clay are more clofely 
coin patted together, and do not fo calily give 
out thofe Salts that are contain’d in it ; nor 
can the Fibres of every tender Plant make 
their Way through it in queft of their proper 
Nutriment. 

But if the Parts of the Clay be open’d, by 
digging and breaking it into fmatl Particles, 
and thofe Parts be kept open by a Mixture of 
fome (harp Sind, or Tome other Body of the 
like Quality, the Effetts of its Vigour' will 
plainly appear. 

' Some diftinguifh thefeveral Temperaments 
of the Earth either into a light, fandy, or Icoft 
Contexture- or into thofe of a fhff, clayey, or 
clofe one; either Of Which have their respec¬ 
tive good Qualities, and all of them, when 
they are in their Extremes, require Arc to 
tender them ufcful and beneficial in the Pro¬ 
duction and Growth of Plants. 

A light, fandy , or loofe Earth requires a 
proper Ligature, and fhould have a Compoft 
of a heavier Nature; and thofe that a rx heavy, 
clayey , and cloddy, Ihould have a Compoft of 
a more fiery, fprightly Nature, that will infi- 
nuate itfelf into the heavy > lumpy, indigefled 
Clods, which would otherwife very much ob- 
ftratt the Bufinefs of Vegetation. 

Some Authors who treat of the Qualities of 
Earth, fay, a good Earthd tould be of a tlackijh 
Colour, gravelly, fat,pliant or eafy to be digg’d, 
and that it ftould be neither cold nor light ; 
that it ought to have no ill Smell nor Tafte; 
and that it Ought to be of the fame Quality 
three Or foot Feet deep for Ttces, which, if 
they have not that Depth, will languifh and 
decay, after they have been planted fix Years. 
But this is nbt true in Fatt; for moft Trees 
will thrive very well, if they have two Foot 
Depth of good Earth, efpecially Fruit-Trees, 
which produce the tnoft generous Fruits when 
rheir Roots fpread near the Surface of the 
Earth. 

In order to know whether the Earth has any 
ill Smell or Tafte, they dirett, to lay a Hand¬ 
ful of it to foak in Water for feven or eight 
Hours, and afterwards to ftrain it, and tafte 
and fmell it; by which, the Tafte or Smell 
will eafily be perceiv’d. 

EARWIGS. 

Thefe are very troublefome Vermin in a 
Garden, efpecially where Carnations are pre¬ 
ferred ; for they are fo fond of thefe Flowers, 
that if care is not taken to prevent them, they 
will intirely deftroy them, by eating oft' the 
fweet Part at the Bottom of the Leaves. To 
prevent which, moft People have Stands erec¬ 
ted, which hare a Bafon of Earth or Lead 
round each Supporter, which is conftantly 
kept fill’d with Water, See the Article C<*r- 
n at ion. 


Others hang the hollow Claws of Crabs and 
Lobfters upon Sticks in divers Parrs of the 
Garden into which thefe Vermin get) and by 
often fearching them, you will deftroy them 
without much Trouble; which wilt be of 
great Service to your Wall-Fruir, for thefe arc 
great Deftroyers thereof. 

EBULUS ; Jive Sarabucus Humilis. 

ECHINATE SEEDS; [of Echinxs, Ut, 
a Hedge-bog) fuch Seeds of Plants as are prickly 
and rough. 

ECHYNOMELOCACTUS ; vide Mole- 
cattus. 

ECHINOPHORA ; a Hedge—hog, 

and Gr. to tear.] Prickly-headed Parfnip. 

The CharaSlers are; 

'The Cup of the Flower confijls of one Leaf, 
which is divided into Jive Parts, and expands 
in Form of a Star, in which is included the Foot- 
fialk of the Umbel: The Fruit confijls of one 
prickly Vtffel, in which is contain'd one long Seed. 

We hare but one Specie of this Plant, 
which is, 

Echinophora j fafiiuac* folio . C. B. Echi- 
nophora with ft Pannip-Leaf. 

There is no great Ufe or Beauty in this 
Plant; but it ispreferv’d in curious Botanick 
Gardens, for Variety-fake. It may be pro¬ 
pagated by fowing the Seeds foon after they 
arc ripe, or very early in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, they Ihould be 
tingled out, fo as to remain about eight or ten 
Inches afunder. The fecond Year after fow¬ 
ing they will produce ripe Seeds. 

ECH 1 NOPUS; [of a Hedge-hog, 

bccaufe the Heads of this Plant referable this 
Animal, and are untrattable like to it.J Globc- 
Tbiftle; vulgi. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath the whole Appearance of a Thiftle : 
The Leaves are produc'd alternately: The Flo~ 
rets conjijl of one Leaf, which is divided into five 
Segments , and is hoBovi; and each Jingle Floret 
hat a fcaly Cup : The Flowers are cob tiled into 
a fpherical Head , which has no common Cup or 
Covering. 

The Species are; 

1. Echinopus; major. T.B. Greater Globe* 
Thiftle. 

2. Echikofus; major , humilior, fioribrn albi- 
dis. Flor. Bat. Greater Dwarf Globe-Thiftlc, 
with whitifli Flowers. 

3. Echinopvs ; minor , annum, capitt magno. 
Tourn. Lefier annual Globc-Thiftle, with a 
large Head. 

The firft of thefe Plants hath been an old 
Inhabitant of the Englifb Gardens, where ic 
i hath had a Place more for Variety, than any 
particular Beauty. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety which hath 
been obtain’d from Seeds of the former. 
Thefe Plants may be propagated by fowing 
their Seeds in the Spring of the Year in a light 
Soil; and when the Plants are ftrong enough 

to 
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to remove, they may be tranfplanted into the 
Middle of large Borders, or in any abjeft Part 
of the Garden ; for they are too large to Band 
among ft nicer Plants, which would 6e greatly 
injured by their large Leaves. The fecond 
Year after fowing they will produce Flowers j 
and if the Autumn is not too cold or wet, will 
perfect Seeds: but the Roots of thefe will 
abide three or four Years, and produce 
Flowers and Seeds annually. 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, and 
requires to be Town early, as alfo to have an 
open warm Situation ; otherwife it wilt not 
produce good Seeds in this Country. This 
Plant is of final! Growth, and fo may the 
better be preferv’d in a warm Border araongft 
other curious Plants. 

ECHINUS; Lat. is the prickly Hcad,Cover 
of the Seed, or Top of any Plant; fo call’d, 
from its Likenefs to a Hedge-hog. 

ECHIUM; [of Gr. a Piper, becaufc 
rhe ripe Seed of this Plant rcfcmbles the 
Head of a Viper- It is call’d Herb a Viper aria, 
becaufc the Antients believ’d that this Plant 
kill’d Vipers ] Vipers Buglofs. 

The Characters are; 

fhe Cftp of the Flower is large , and divided 
into five long flender Segments : The Flower con- 
fijls of one Leaf is jhap'd like a Funnel, and 
femewhat inflected, having its upper part firetch'd 
tut to a greater Length than the lower : The 
upper part or Gale* of the Flower is divided into 
two, and the lower part or Beard into three Parts: 
In the Middle of the Flower are produc'd five 
Stamina (or Threads ) which are reflex'd : Each 
Flower is fucctcded by four Seeds, which are in 
Form of a Pipers Head. 

The Species are ; 

1. Echium. C. B. Common Vipers Buglofs. 

2. Echium ; mafia, (ft afptrim, Jlore alba. 
C.3. Great rough Vipers Buglofs, with a 
white Flower. 

3. Echium ; map w, & afperim , flors dilute 
purpurea. Bet. Monfp. Great rough Vipers Bu- 
glofs, with a Flower of a pale purple Colour. 

4. Echium ; amplifftmo folio, l.ufitatucum. 
To urn. Portugal Vipers Buglofs, with a large 
Leaf. 

5. Echium ; Creticum, Iatifolium, rubrum. 
C. B. Broad-Ieav’d Candia Vipers Buglofs, 
with a red Flower. 

6. Echium ; Creticum, anguflifolium, rubrum. 
C. B. Narrow-leav’d Candia Vipers Buglofs, 
with a red Flower. 

7. Echium ; folds anguflis & villofis. “fount. 
Vipers Buglofs, with narrow hairy Leaves. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preferv’d in curious Botanick 
Gardens; but thefe here mention’d are the 
chief Sorts which I have obferv’d in England. 
The firft Sort is found wild upon dry chalky 
Hills and gravelly Soils in divers Parts of 
England, and is fometimes ufed in Medicine: 
But there are none of the Varieties which are 
cultivated for their Beauty; tho* I think the 
firft, fifth, and fixth Sorts do deferve a Place 
in fome dry abjed Part of the Garden, where 
little elfe will grow, for the fake of Variety, 


and the long Continuance of their Flowers. 
They are moll of them Biennial Plants, the 
Seeds being Town in the Sprihg,wil! the fecond 
Summer after produce Flowers and Seeds, af ter 
which they feldom continue: They all delight 
in a rubbifliy gravelly Soil, and will grow upon 
the Tops of old Walls or Buildings, where 
when once they have eftablith’d themfelves; 
they will drop their Seeds, and thereby main¬ 
tain a Succeffion of Plants without any Care; 
and on thefe Places they appear very beautiful. 

EDERA QUINQUEFOLIA; vide Vitis. 

EDGINGS. The beft and moft durable 
Plant for Edgings in a Garden is Box , which 
if well planted, and rightly manag’d, will 
continue in Eeaury for feveral Years: The beft 
Seafon for planting this, is either in the Au¬ 
tumn, or very early in the Spring m , for if you 
plant it late, and the Seafon fhould prove hot 
and dry, it will be very fubjed to mifearry, 
uniefs great Care is taken to fupply it with 
Water. The beft Sort for this Purpofe is the 
Dwarf Dutch-Box. 

Thefe Edgings are only planted upon the 
Sides of Borders next Walks, and not (as the 
Fafhion fome Years ago] to plant the Edgngs 
of Flower-beds, or the Edges of Fruit-borders 
in the Middle of Gardens, uniefs they have a 
Gravel Walk between them* which renders it 
proper to preferve the Walks clean, by keep¬ 
ing the Earth of the Borders from wafting 
down in hard Rains. 

It was alfo the Pradice formerly, to plant 
Edgings of divers Sorts ofAromatick Herbs, 
as Thyme, Savory, Hyffop, Lavender, See. But 
thefe being fubjed to grow woody, fo that 
they can’t be kept in due Compafs, and in 
hard Winters being often kill'd in Patches, 
whereby the Edgings are render’d incomplete, 
they are now feldom us’d for this Purpole. 

Some People alfo make Edgings ot Daifics, 
fhrift. Catch-fly, and other flowering Plants; 
but thefe alfo will require to be tranfplanted 
every Year, in order to have them handfome, 
for they foon grow out of Form, and arc fnb- 
jed alfo to decay in Patches, fo that there is 
not any Plant which fo compleatly anfwers 
the Dcfign as Dwarf-Box, which mull be pre- 
ferr'd to all others. 

EFFLORESCENTE, Lat. The Blowing 
out of a Flower. 

To EGERMINATE, Lat. To bud or 
fpring out. 

ELATERIUM; [UaTtfnr, of tAswf^Gr. to 
agitate, as tho’ a bent Bow which returns to 
its former State: Or it is fo call’d of its Fruit, 
which if it be touch’d lightly, fcatters it felf; 
but the ripe Fruit is carefully to be gather’d 
between Cloths, or in a Pitcher, that it may 
difeharge it felf in that, that it may not atfed 
the Eyes ] The Wild Cucumber 
The Characters are; 

The Branches are fomewhat like thofe of the 
Cucumber, but have no fsndriU: The Fruit is 
G g g prickly. 
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prickly, and v)hett ripe, burfi with great Elaflicity, 
and abounds with fetid fusee. 

We have but one Specie of this Plant) which 
is, 

Elate R id m \ ojfictnarum. Boerh . Ind . This 
js the Cucumis jylvtfirts , Apninns, d:£hss } of 
Cafpar Bauhtn. 

This Plant iscultivated in forae Gardens for 
Medicinal Ufe, bur is chiefly preferv’d in curi¬ 
ous Gardens for its Variety, as alfo for Diver- 
fionj for when the Fruit is ripe, if you offer 
to gather it, it burfts and calls its Juice and 
Seeds with great Elafticity, for which it is 
call’d by fomc Noli me 7 anger e, or, Touch me 
not ; Which Appellation may be given to 
many other Plants on this Account. 

It may be propagated by fowing the Seeds 
in the Spring of the Year in an open warm 
Border *, and when the Plants are come up, 
they may be tranfplanted into open Beds or 
Borders, about d or 8 Feet Difiance from 
each other, for the Vines will fpread very far, 
efpecially if the Ground is good in which they 
are planted: Thcfe produce their Fruit in 
Autumn, which if you fuffer to fall off, and 
emit their Seeds, will afford a plentiful Supply 
of Plants without any farther Care. 

ELATINE j vide Linar ia. 

ELICHRYSUM, or HELIOCHRYSON: 
£iKib*fvttf is compos’d of ibi©-, Sol , the Sun ; 
and of *pve)t,Auruttt, Cold , becaufe the Cup of 
the Flower is for the mofi part of a Gold- 
colour.] Eternal Flower. 

The Characters are; 

The Disk of the Flower contains many herma¬ 
phrodite Florets ; in the Center of each of thefe 
arifes the Ovary , .which is crown'd with Hairs, 
and is fupported by a naked Placenta t Thefe are 
ad contain'd in a fcaly Cup, which conjifls of dry 
Membranes , and is, for the mofi part , of a fplcn- 
did Colour. 

The Species are •, 

1. Elichrysum ; feu fiachas citrsna, angufii - 
folia. C. B. Goldylocks, or Caflidony. 

2. Elichrysum j montanum, fiore rotundiori, 
Candida. Tourn. Cats-foot, or Mountain Caf- 
fidony, with a white round Flower. 

3. Elichrysum; montanum, fiore rotundiori, 
variegato. Tourn. Cats-foot, or Mountain 
Caflidony, with a round variegated Flower. 

4. Elichrysum i Americanum, latfolium. 
Tourn. Broad-leav’d American Eternal-Flower. 

5. Elichrysum j fylvefire, lat (folium, fiore 
parvo, fingulari. Tourn. Broad-leav’d wild' 
Eternal-Flower, with a fmall fingle Flower. 

6 . Elichrysum; fylvefire, latifolium , fiore 
magno, fingulari. Tourn. Broad-lcav’d wild 
Eternal-Flower, with a fingle large Flower. 

7. Elichrysum; fylvefire, latifolium , capi - 
tulis conglobaiis. C. B- Broad-leav’d wild 
Eternal-Flower, with many Heads clofely 
united. 

8. Elichrysum ; fiore fuave rubente. Hort. 
Cath. Eternal-Flower, with a foft Red co¬ 
lour’d Flower. 

9. Elichrysum ; Africanum, ftetidiffimum , 
amphjfim folio, calice argenteo.Tourn, Stinking 


African Eternal-Flower, with a broad Leaf 
and a Silver-colour’d Cup. 

' 10. Elichrysum; Afrtcanum, feetidtjfmum, 

ampliffimo folio, calice aureo. Tourn . Stinking 
African Eternal-Flower, with a broad Leaf 
and a Gold-coiour’d Cup. 

11. Elichrysum; Oriental. C. B. Eaflcrn 
Eternal-Flower. 

1 2. Elichrysum ; arloreum, Africanum, 
falvijt folio, cdorato. Boerh. lad. African- 
Tree Eternal-Flower, with a fwcet-fmclling 
Sage-Leaf. 

13. Elichrysum ; Africanum , folio oblongc, 
fubtns incano , fupra viridi, fiore luteo. Blab. 
Ind. African Eternal-Flower, with a longiih 
Leaf, hoary underneath, but green on the 
Upper Part, and a yellow Flower. 

14. Elichrysum; Africanum , frutefeens, fo¬ 
lks Cnthmi Marini. Hon. Amfi. Shrubby Afri¬ 
can Eternal Flower, with Leaves like the 
Samphire. 

15. Elichrysum; Africanum, futfeens, fo¬ 
lds finch ados citrina, fiore aureo. Boerh. JncL 
Shrubby African Eternal-Flower, with Leaves 
like the Golden Caflidony. 

1 6. Elichrysum ; Africanum lanuginofum, 
latifolium, calice fioris argenteo, & umphff.tr,o. 
Olden. Woolly African Broad-Jeav’d Eternal- 
Flower, with an ample Silver-colour'd Cup. 

17. Elichrysum ; Africanum, tomentojum, 
frutefeens , calice argenteo. Com. PI. Rar. African 
(hrubby Eternal-Flower, with woolly Leaves 
and a Silver-colour’d Flower-Cup. 

18. Elichrysum ; Africanum, frutefeens, 
angufiii & hngiortbta folks incanis. Hort. Amfi. 
Shrubby African Eternal-Flower, with long 
narrow hoary Leaves. 

The fir ft of thefe Sorts hath no great 
Beauty, but it being a medicinal Plant is pre¬ 
ferv’d in Phyfick Gardens. Thisfeldom pro¬ 
duces good Seeds in England , but is very eafily 
propagated by planting Slips or Cuttings in 
a fiiady Border, any time from April to Augttfi ; 
which, if carefully fupply’d with Water, will 
pufli out Roots in a Month’s time, and may 
then be remov’d to the Place where it is to 
remain for good. 

This delights in a dry warm Soil, that is 
not too rich •, for if the Soil be wet, or over¬ 
dung'd, it will caufe this Plant to make ftronger 
Shoots in Summer, but then it will be liable 
to be deftroy’d with a little cold Weather in 
Winter. This Plant may be train’d up to a 
regular Head, if proper Care be taken of it 
while young, and will grow to the Height of 
three or four Feet. 

The fecond and third Sorts are Inhabi¬ 
tants of the Northern Mountains, in Torkfhire, 
Cumberland, See. Thefe Plants grow very 
clofc to the Ground, and in create very fafti 
from the Qff-fets which arc produc’d in great 
Plenty on every Side the Plants, which emit 
Roors from their Joints as they trail upon 
the Ground, fo that in a (hort time they 
will overfpread the Ground where they are 
planted. 

Thefe Plants produce fmall Bunches of foft 
dry Flowers, which if gather'd when they are 
in Beauty* and prefer? d in a dry Place, will 
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contine freft and fair for fome Years, for 
which Reafon they defervc a Place in every 

f ood Garden, to increafe the Varieties of thefe 
lowers, which will afford Pleafnre at a Sea- 
fon ftrhen the Ground is fo lock’d up, that 
none of the flowery Tribe abroad appears 
above-ground. Thefe Plants will grow in a 
fludy dry place in any remote Part of a Gar¬ 
den, and arc by fome planted for Edgings to 
North Borders. 

The fourth Sort is a great Rambler in a 
Garden, and fhould therefore be either con-, 
fin’d to Pots, or planted in fome abjed Part 
of the Garden, in a Place by it felf, for if it 
Hand near any other Plants or Flowers, it will 
be apt to over-run and deftroy them; for the 
Roots creep far under-ground, and will arife 
at a great Diftance from the old Plant: But 
however as the Flowers are very beautiful 
amongft others of the perpetual Kind, they 
fhould not be wanting in a good Garden. 
This though fill’d an American Plant, yet is 
thought to be a Native of fome of the warm 
European Countries. It delights in a dry warm 
Soil, and increates plentifully by the Off-fets. 

The fiifch and fixth Sorts are Plants of no 
great Beauty : They are preferv’d in Botanick 
Gardens for Variety Sake, but are feldom cul¬ 
tivated in Gardens for Pleafure. They may 
be propagared either by Towing their Seeds in 
the Spring on a moderate Hot-bed, or by 
planting Cuttings or Slips in any of the Sum¬ 
mer Months: But thefe Plants producing 
Seeds in plenty, it is the common Method to 
increafe or maintain them by Seeds- Thefe 
mull be planted in Pots fill’d with light 
fandy Earth, and mull be fhelter’d in Winter, 
giving them as much free open Air as pofliblc 
in mild Weather, and often refrelhing them 
with Water- With this Management they 
may be train’d up to the Height of three or 
four Feet, and will grow fhrubbv ; but if fuf- 
fet’d to remain abroad, they will not furvive 
the Winter. 

The feventh Sort is an Annual, and is a 
Plant of very little Beauty, and is only preferv’d 
for Variety, and will require no farther Care 
than to fuffer the Seeds to fall upon the 
Ground, which will arife, and afford an 
abundant Supply of Plants. 

The eighth Sort is an abiding Plant, which 
deferves a Place in the mod curious Gardens 
for the Beauty of its Flowers. This is propa¬ 
gated by planting Cuttings in any of the Sum¬ 
mer Months, which fhould be put into Pots 
fill’d with light Tandy Soil, and plung’d into a 
moderate Hoc-bed, to facilitate their Rooting; 
after which they may be expos’d to the open 
Air, and fome of them may be planted into 
a warm dry Border, where they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters without any 
Shelter; but'tis advifeable always to preferve 
fome in Pots under Cover in Winter, left thofe 
abroad fhould be deftroy'd, as it fomcrimes 
happens in very feverc Frofts. 

This Plant producing Flowers which are of 
a line foft red Colour, area very great Orna¬ 
ment in Winter, when intermix’d with the 
feyeral Varieties of Eternal Flowers, in Glaflcs 


or Bafons fill’d with dry Sand, which being 
preferv’d from Wet, will afford a great deal of 
Pleafure, when other Flowers are not to be 
procur’d. 

The ninth and tenth Sorts are Biennial 
Plants. Thefe feldom continue after they 
have flower’d and produc’d Seeds. They may 
be fown in the Spring upon a warm and dry 
Border; and when the Plants arc come up 
pretty ftrong, they may be tranfplanted out 
eithet into Pots or in warm Borders, allowing 
them at leaft eight or ten Inches Room ; for 
when they grow llrong, they flioot out many 
Branches from their Sides, and produce 
Bunches of dry Flowers like the other Plants 
of this kind, which being preferv’d, do add 
to the Variety. 

But thefe Plants while frefh, do emit a vio¬ 
lent ftrong Smell upon the leaft Touch, for 
which they have been by many People re¬ 
jected. They will endure our ordinary Wint¬ 
ers in the open Air, if planted in a dry Soil; 
but in fevere Cold, are apt to be demofifh’d. 

The eleventh Sort is one of the raoft beau¬ 
tiful of all this Tribe, producing large Bunches 
of bright Yellow-colour’d Flowers. This is 
preferv’d in Portugal and Spain for adorning 
their Places of Worfhip in the Winter-feafon, 
as alfo for the Ladies to adorn their Heads ; 
for which Purpofes it is preferable to any o£ 
the Flowery Tribe. 

This Plant feldom produces Seeds in Eng- 
land> but is propagated by planting Cuttings 
in the Summer-Tea Ton, which mull be fet in 
Pots of light Earth, and plung’d into a mode¬ 
rate Hot-bed, to facilitate their linking rootj 
then you muft put each Plant into a leparatc 
Pot fill’d with the like frefh Earth, and during 
the Suramer-Seafon you may expofe them with 
Oranges, Myrtles, &c. but in Winter they 
muft be put either under a Hot-bed Frame, 
or into an airy Green-houfe, placing them 
near the Windows, that they may enjoy the 
free Air, whenever the Weather will permit 
the Glades to be open’d; for if they are 
crowded amongft other Plants, they are apt to 
draw, and their under Branches and Leaves, 
will rot and decay : It muft alfo have frequent, 
but gentle Waterings. This produces its Flow¬ 
ers in May, which when fully grown, fhou’d be 
cut, and preferv’d in clean white Papers, and 
kept from the Air, which greatly diminifbes 
their Beauty t And this cutting off the Flowers 
will caufe them to pulh out many Side-lhoots* 
whereby the Plant may be increas'd. 

The twelfth Sort grows to be a very large 
Tree, where it hath the Advantage of a warm 
Climate, that it may be planted in the full 
Ground: And here in England there are feve- 
ral Trees of prttty large Growth : Wc have 
fome in the Phyjitk Garden, which are upward 
of twelve Feet high, and have conliderable 
Stems, and fine regular Heads, to which they 
may be eafily train’d, provided Care be taken 
in their Di red ion while young. 

This is propagated by planting Cuttings, as 
was dirc&ed for the former Sort, and requires 
to have a frelh light Soil, and frequent Water¬ 
ings • In Winter it muft be hous d with Bay* 

and 
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and other hardy Kinds of Ever-grcens, where 
it may have free open Air in mild Weather. 
I have fometimes known Plants of this kind 
endure abroad in moderate Winters; but in 
fevere Cold they never efcape. 

The 14th, ijth, itfth, 17th, and ifSth 
Sorts are alt propagated by Cuttings, as was 
before dire&ed. Thefe. may be train’d up to 
Shrubs with regular Stems, and'will grow to 
the Height of fix or feven Feet: They are 
pretty hardy, and require only to be fecur’d 
from our fevere Frofts, and muft have free 
open Air and frequent 'Waterings in mild 
Weather. Thefe are all pretty Varieties in 
Collections of Exotick Plants, and altho’ fome 
of the Flowers have no great Beauty in them, 
yet they are worth preferving, for the fake 
of Variety. 

ELM; vide Ulraus. 

EMERUS; [This Name was given it by 
Tbeophrajlus, and reftor’d by Cajalpinus ; It 
is by others call’d Colutea.] Scorpion Sena; 

Vttlgd. 

The Characters are; 

It hath Leaves like thofe of the Colutea 
7he Flowers are papilionaceous : 7he Pods are 
JlenJer, and contain two or three Cylindrical- 
jbap'd Seeds in each. 

The Species are; 

1. Emerus ; Cafalp. Scorpion Sena; vulgo. 

3. Emerus; minor. Tottrn. The lefler Scor¬ 
pion Sena. 

The fir ft of thefe Shrubs is very common in 
all the Nurferies near London , but the fecond 
is at prefent in very few Gardens; thefe are 
both of them extreme fine Flowering Shrubs 
and are great Ornaments to fmaller Wildernefs 
Quarters of Shrubs which are of equal Growth. 
The fir ft will rife to the Height of feven or 
eight Feet, and may be reduced to a regular 
Figure, if proper Care be taken while they are 
young. The fecond feldom fifes above two or 
three Feet high, but may be train’d into a 
handfome Figure. ■ Thefe Shrubs continue 
Flowering through the greareft part of the 
Summer; therefore the beft Seafon to prune 
them, in order to reduce them into Shape, is 
about the Middle of September , foon after they 
have done flowering ; for if you cut them in 
Summer , it will prevent their Flowering in 
Autumn, unlefs it be done in May, which will 
deftroy the firft Crop of Flowers, and prevent 
their producing Seeds. 

Thefe Shrubs are eafily propagated by fow- 
ing their Seeds (which they commonly pro¬ 
duce in great Plenty) in March upon a Bed 
of light Tandy Earth, obferving to keep the 
Bed clear from Weeds; and in'very dry Wea¬ 
ther you muft often refrefli the Bed with 
Water, which fhould be given carefully, left 
the Seeds fhould be wafh’d out of the Ground 
by hafty watering. When the Plants are come 
up, you muft continue the fame Care; and 
the Michaelmas following (if your Plants have 
thriven well) you may draw out the largeft, 
which may be tranfplanted into a Nurfery, at 
three Feet Pittance Row from Row, and one 


Foot afundcr in the Rows; this will give 
Room to thofe Plants which are left to grow 
in the Seed-bed, in which Place they may 
remain another Yeaf, when they will alfo be 
fit to tranfplant into a Nurfery, whertfthey 
fhould be train'd up in the manner you defign 
them to grow, either in round Heads, or in 
rude Plants : In two or three Years more they 
will be fit to plant our, where they are to 
remain for good; in doing of which, you fhould 
be careful, in taking them up, not to break or 
wound the Roots: nor fhould they remain too 
long in" the Nurfery before they are tranf¬ 
planted ; for they are fubjeft to flioot down¬ 
right Roots, which, when cut off, oft-times 
proves the Death of the Tree. In all other 
rcfpefls it muft be treated like other Flower¬ 
ing Shrubs, amongft which, this is commonly 
fold at the Nurferies. It delights in a dry 
Soil; and may alfo be propagated by laying 
down the tender Branches, which will take 
Root in about a Year's time, and may then 
be tranfplanted into a Nurfery, and managed 
in the fame manner as the Seedlings. 

EMPETRUM; [Ef^tvor, of tr in, and 
ntrfct, Gr. a Rock or Stone , becaufe this Tree 
grows in Stony Places.) Black-berry’d Heath. 

The Charaders are; 

It hath Leaves like thofe of the Heath : The 
Flowers are Male and Female , which gtow in 
dtfftrent Parts of the fame Plant : The Male 
Flowers have no Petals : The Female Flowers 
are fucceeded by Black'berries, in each of which 
is contain'd three or four hard Seeds. 

We have but one Specie of this Plant ia 
England, which is, 

Emhtmim , montanvm, frutin ttigro. Tourn. 
Black-berry’d Heath, Crow-berries, or Crake- 
berries. 

This little Shrub grows wild upon the 
Mountains of Staffordshire, Derbyjbtre , and 
Torkjhire, and is feldom propagated in Gar¬ 
dens, unlefs for Variety-fake: but it may be 
cultivated in fhady Places where the Soil is 
ftiff in Gardens, and will thrive very well; 
and may be propagated by fowing the Seeds, 
foon after they are ripe, in a moift fliady 
Place, which fhould be kept clear from Weeds, 
and fuffer’d to remain undifturb’d until the 
fecond Year, at which time the Plants will 
come up, and the Year following may be 
tranfplanted where they arc to remain, and 
will require no farther Care than to clear them 
from Weeds. 

EMUSCATION ; the Clearing a Tree of 
Mofs. Lat. 

ENUCLEATION; a Taking-out the Nut 
or Kernel of any Fruit. Lat. 

ENULA CAMPANA; vide Hclenium, 

EPHEMERON; °f .*»’ an ^ 

Gr. a Day, becaufe the Flowers of this Plant 
feldom continue longer blown than one Day.] 
Virginian Spider-wort; vulgo. 

The 
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The Chatdtfers are; , in a moift Soil, and a lhady Situation. This 

the Cup of the Flower conffts of three Leaves: Plant produces its Flowers in May, but feldom 
'the Flower alfo bath three Petals, which expand ripens Seeds with us: this may be owing to its 
in form of a Role, and have three Stamina fpreading Roots, which exhauft the Nourifh- 
(or 'threads) which furrouud the Ovary: The ment from the Flowers and Fruit, 3nd might. 


Fruit i s oh long, and divided into three Cells , which 
are fil'd with Seeds like a Grain of If'beat. 

The Species are; 

1. Ephemerum; Virginianum, fore cxrnteo 
majori. turn, Virginian Spider-wort, with 
a large blue Flower. 

2. Ephemerum ; Virginianum , fore pur¬ 
purea majors, turn. Virginian Spider-wort, 
with a large purple Flower. 

3. Ephemerum ; Virginianum fore azttreo 
majors, turn. Virginian Spider-wort, with 
a large azure Flower, commonly call’d the 
Savoy Spider-wort. 

4. Ephemerum; Virginianum, fl-re exniko 
minore. turn. Virginian Spider-wort, with 
a fmall blue Flower, commonly called John Tra- 
defcant’j Spider-wort. 

5. Ephemerum; Virgirianumfinrealbo turn. 
Virginian Spider-wort, with a white Flower. 

6. Ephemerum; Virfuuanwn, fore pur¬ 
purea minore- turn. Virginian Spitler-worr, 
with a fmall purple Flower. 

The feveral Varieties of this Plant are eafily 
propagated, by parting their Roots either in 
Spring or Autumn ; and Ihould be planted in 
a moift Soil, where they will thrive and 
increafe exceedingly, and arc extreme hardy, 
enduring our fevered Cold in the open Air. 

Thefe ai'e very proper for large Borders, 
where they may have Room to grow : but if 
they are planted in fmall Borders, they Ihould 
be parted into fmall Heads every Year, other- 
wife they will grow too large for fuch Places. 
They may be planted in fhady Borders, where 
their Flowers will continue longer than if 
expos’d too much to the great Heat of the 
Sun. This Flower leldom furvives the Day, 
but is fucceeded by new ones daily, for feveral 
Months; fo that it may deferve a Place lor 
the long Continuance of its Flowering. 

EPIMEDIUM, of W and m- 

Sitr, q. d. over-and-above Three-leav’d, as 
tho’ the Great Trefoil, becaufe the Leaves of 
this Plant are lafgc, and always by Threes.] 
Barren-wort. 

The Characters are; 

the Stalks are divided into three Branches , 
each fugle Branch fufaming three Leaves, 
which are jbap'd fomewhat like Ivy : the 
Calix conffs of four Leaves : the Flower 
cmftfls of four Petals , which are hollow , and 
expand inform of a Crofs: the Point at of the 
Flower becomes a Pod with one Cell , having 
two Valves , in which is contain'd round fiat 
Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant at 
prelent in England , which is, 

Epimedium. C. B. Barren-wort. 

This is a Plant of no great Beauty, yet, fof 
Diverfity, may have a Place in a Garden : It 
is eafily propagated, by parting' the Roots 
(which increafe very fait under ground) either 
iu the Spying of y&riMtfj ahd fhbiild be planted 


perhaps, be procur’d, by confining the Roots 
to a Pot. The Roots thereof, if planted in 
a good Border, Ihould be every Year reduc’d, 
Ions to keep it within Bounds; otherwife it 
will overfpread the whole Spot, and deftroy 
whatever Plants grow near it. 

EPIPHYLOSPERMOUS PLANTS [of 
i-m upon, a Leaf, and Gr. JW] 

fuch PIant3 as bear their Seeds on the Back of 
their Leaves; the fame as Capillaries. 

EQUINOCTIAL, ^EQUINOCTIAL, [of 
JEquus Equal, and Ncx, Lat. Night] a great 
and immoveable Circle of the Sphere, under 
which the Equator moves in its Diurnal 
Motion. 

The Equinoctial, or EquiuoCiial-Line, is 
ordinarily confounded with the Equator : But' 
there is a Difference; the Equator being 
moveable, and the Equinoctial immoveable ; 
and the Equator drawn about tne Convex 
Surface of the Sphere; but the EqmmCUalj 
on the Concave Surface of the Magnus Orbis. 

The F.quinoCiial is conceiv’d, by (uppoling 
a Semi diameter of the Sphere, produc’d 
through a Point of the Equator, and there 
deferibing a Circle on the immoveable Surface 
of the Prim urn Mobile, by the Rotation of the 
Sphere about its Axis. 

Whenever the Sun comes to this Circle, in 
his Progrefs through the Eeliprick, it nukes 
Equal Day and Night all around the Globe ; 
as then arifing due Eafi, and letting due If eft, 
which he never does at any other Times of 
the Year. 

The People who live under this Circle hive 
their Days and Nights conftantly EquiJ; and 5 
the Sun is in their Zenith at Noon, arid calls’ 
no Shadow. 

EQUINOXES, are the Times when thd 
Sun enters into the Equinodlial Points, which 
are the two Points where the Equator and 
Echptick interledt each other; the one being 
in the fifft Point of Aries, call'd the Vernal 
Equinox j and the other in the firft Point of 
Libra, call’d the Autumnal Equinox. 

So the Equinoxes happen when the Sun is in 
the Equihoitial Circle, when, of Coniequence,' 
the Days are equal to the Nights throughout. 
the World; which is the Cafe twice a Year,; 
viz- about the 1 oth of March, and the 12th 
of September ; the firft of which is the Vernal 
and the lecond the Autumnal Equinox'. 

, EQUISETUM, [of Equus an Horfe, an d 
Seta a Brijtle ,becaulethe Leaves and Branches' 
reprelenr the Brillles or Hair of a Horle’s, 
Main of Tail, It is by the Greeks call’d 
‘l-XTilsetf, of "Iw©- an Ilorfe, a and a tail ; 

and Hippofeta , of "IF-aQ- ana Seta] Horfc-Tail. 

Thereare feveral Species of this Plant, which 
aire fbiind'in'E/^/iJjjtf, on tHe Sides of DitchSs,’ 
H h h‘ or 
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or in fhady Woods; but as they are Plants 
which are never cultivated in Gardens, fo I 
(hall pafs them over in this Place. 

ERANTHEMUM; vide Adonis. 

ERICA of«or i eltu, Gr. to 

break , becauft this Plant is faid to have the 
‘Virtue of Breaking the Stone in the Bladder,] 
Heath. 

The Characters are ; 

It is a Shrub of low Stature : The Leaves 
are finall, and abide green all the Tear: The 
Flower coiiftfis of one Leaf is naked , and for 
the mofi part Jbap'd like a Pitcher ; The Ovary 
(which is produc'd in the Bottom of the Flower) 
becomes a roundijh Fruit, which is divided into 
four Cells , in which are contain'd many finall 
Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Erica ; vulgaris, glabra. C. B. Com* 
mon fmooth Heath. 

2. Erica ; vulgaris, birfuta. C■ B. Com¬ 
mon rough-ftav’d Heath. 

3. Erica ; tenia folia. Qer. Fine narrow- 
leav’d Heath. 

4. Erica} vulgaris,fore alba, C. B . Com¬ 
mon Heath, with a white Flower- 

5. Erica; Brabant tea, folio Coridis, hirfuto 
quaterno. J. B. Low-Dutch Heath. 

6 * Erica ; fohts Corios multi flora. J B. 
Fir- leav’d Heath, with many Flowers. 

7. Erica; Cautabrica, fiore maxim, foliis 
Myrti fiibtus iucatiis. To urn. Hoary Myrtle- 
lea v’d Heath, with a large Flower. 

Theft: Plants grow wild upon barren un¬ 
cultivated Places, in divers Parts of England; 
but notwithftanding their Commonnels, yet 
they delerve a Place in (mall Quarters of 
humble Flowering Shrubs, where, by the 
Beauty and long Continuance of their Flowers, 
together with the Diverfity of their Leaves, 
they afford a very agreeable Profpeifc. 

Theft are ieldom propagated in Gardens, 
and ft not to be had from the Nurferies; but 
may be taken up, with a Ball of Earth to their 
Roots, from the natural Places of their 
Growth, either in Spring or Autumn, and 
may be tranfplanted into the Garden. The 
Soil where they are planted (hould not be 
dung’d; nor (hould you beftow any other 
Culture on them, than clearing them from 
Weeds; for the left the Ground is dug, the 
better theft will thrive : and they commonly 
(hoot their Roots near the Surface, which, in 
digging, are fubje& to be hurt, whereby the 
Plant is often deftroy’d: Theft may alfc be 
propagated by Seeds; but this being a tedious 
Method, the other is much preferable to it. 

ERICA BACClFERA ; vide Empetrum. 
ERIGERON ; vide Senetio. 

ERUCA, [is fb call'd of ifJnr, to attraCt, 
or of erudere to gnaw out , becauft this Plant 
has a hot biting Savour.] Rocket. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confifis of four Leaves, which 
expand in Form of a Crofs : The Pointal 


becomes a Pod , which is divided into two Cells 
by an intermediate Partition , to which the 
Valves adhere on both Sides ; thefe Cells are 
full of roundijh Seeds: To which may be added , 
The whole Plant bath a peculiar foetid Smell. 

The Species are; 

1. Eruca ; fylvefiris, major, lutea, caule 
afpero. C. B • Greater wild Rocket, with a 
rough Stalk, and yellow Flower. 

2. Eruca; tenuifolia , perennis, fiore lutea. 
J. B. Narrow-leav’d perennial Rocket, with 
a yellow Flower. 

3. Eruca; Bellidis folio. Mor.Ilifi. Daizy- 
leav’d Rocket. 

. 4. Eruca; tauacetifolia. II. R. Par. Tanfy- 
leav’d Rocket. 

5. Eruca ; major , fativa , annua , fiore 
albo flriato. C. B. Great Garden Rocker, with 
a white ftrip’d Flower. 

6. Eruca ; fativa , foliis wagis diffeCtis. 
Ilort. Edin. Garden Rocket, with deeply-cut 
Leaves. 

The four firft Sorts are Varieties which are 
preferv’d in curious Botanick Gardens, but 
are Plants of no great Beauty or Ufe : The 
firft is very common upon dry Banks and old 
Walls in divers Parts of England. 

The fifth Sort was formerly very much 
cultivated in Gardens as a Sallad-Herb, but 
at preftnt is very little us’d. 

The fixth is a Variety of the fifth, from 
which it differs in having the Leaves deeply 
cur or jagg’d. 

Thefe may be all propagated by lowing 
their Seeds in the Spring on a Bed of light 
Earth, where they will foon come up ; and 
being Plants of quick Growth, will be large 
enough for Uft in a fhort Time; for if they 
are fuffer’d to grow large, they become too 
ftrong to be eaten in Sal lads. Some of the 
Plants may be left for Seeds, which they will 
produce in great Plenty the fame Summer. 

ERUCAGO ; [ft call’d of Eruca a Rocket , 
becauft this Plant refembles the wild Rocket .] 
Corn-Rocket. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confifis of four Leaves, which 
expand in Form of a Crofs: The Pointal becomes 
a four-corner d Fruit , refembling a creficd Club, 
which is for the mofi part divided into four 
Cells , in which are contain'd rotindifis Seeds 
which have a Beak. 

We have but one Species of this Plant, 
which is, 

Erucago ; fegetum. Tourn . Corn-Rocket. 

This Plant grows wild in the warm Parts of 
France and Spain, and is preftrv’d, for the fake 
of Variety, in curious Botanick Gardens. It 
may be propagated in like manner as the 
Rocket ; but being a Plant of no Beauty or 
Uft, is hardly worth cultivating. 

ERVUM, [of ipi-o'lu to eat, and B»f, Gr. 
an Ox, becaufe this Herb is eaten by Oxen.] 
Jointed-podded bitter Vetch. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower, out of who ft 
F.wpaleimit arifes the Pointal , which becomes a 

jointed 
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jointed Pod , undulated on both Sides , /» 

a manner knotted, wbicb is full of roundijb 
Seeds : To wbicb may be added, C 1 be Leaves 
grow by Pairs on a Mid-rib. 

The Species are ; 

1. Ervum; venrm. Camer. The true 
Ervum of Camerarius. This is alfo call’d 
Qrobus , filiquis articulatis. And the Seeds of 
this are fometimes ufed in Medicine. 

2. Ervum ; femine minore. iburn. Small* 
fecded Ervum. 

3. Ervum i femine obtufo triangulo. Stturn. 
Ervum with an obtufe triangular Seed- 

4. Ervum j Orientate , Alopecurcides, pe~ 
renue, fruflu bmgifiimo. 2 ' Cor. Oriental 
perennial Ervum , with a very long Fruit. 

Thefe Planes are very common in the Fields 
in warmer Countries, but are prelerv'd in 
curious Botanick Gardens, for Variety. They 
may be propagated in the lame manner as Peas, 
but require a warm Soil, and an open Situa¬ 
tion, other wile they will not ripen their Seeds 
with us. In the hotter Countries they ufe them 
for food, but with us they are of little ufe. 

ERYNGIUM, ['Efvyyor, Gr. Goat*s-beard, 
becaule the Herds of this Plant, before the 
Stalks and Leaves are grown, referable the 
Beard of a Goat] Sea-Holly, cr Eryngo. 

The Char alters are j 

7 %e Leaves are produc'd alternately on the 
Branches: tfbe Flowers confifi of five Leaves , 
wbicb are plac’d orbicularly , and are reflex'd 
back to the Centre of the Flower : Fbe Empale - 
meat afterwards becomes a Fruity compos’d of 
two Seeds, wbicb are fometimes foliated , and 
fometimes plain : To wbicb may be added , Lbs 
Flowers are collided into a fquaniofe Head, 
wbicb is prickly. 

The Species are; 

t. Eryngium y maritimum. C. B- Sea- 
Holly, or Eryngo. 

2. Eryngium; vulgare. C. B. Common 
Bryn go. 

3. Eryngium; latifolium , planum. C. B. 
Broad'leav’d plain Eryngo. 

4. Eryngium ; latifolium , planum , cauls 
ex viridi pallefcente, fiore albo. C. B. Broad- 
leav’d plain Eryngo, with a greenilh-white 
Stalk, and a white Flower. 

$. Eryngium j snout an wn , AmetbyfiittUtn. 
C B. Purple Violet colour’d Mountain Eryngo. 

6 . Eryngium i Alpinism, Ametbyflinum, 
capitulo majors pallefcente . Sourn. Alpine 
Eryngo , with a large pale-colour'd Head. 

7. Eryngium j Orientate , foliis trifidis. 
7 *. Cor. Oriental Eryngo , with trifid Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Species grows in great 
Plenty on the Sandy and Gravelly Shores in 
divers Parts of England, the Roots of which 
are Candy’d; and lent to London for Medicinal 
Ufe, and is the true Eryngo. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts arc beautiful 
Plants in Gardens; tho* at prefent they arc 
very uncommon in England , but do deferve 
a Place in the moft curious Flower-Gardens. 

The other Species are preferved in very fine 
Gardens of Plants, for the lake of Variety, 
but have no great Beauty in them. 


Thefe Plants may all be propagated hy 
parting of their Roots, or lowing their Seeds: 
The firft being the moft expeditious Method, 
is chiefly us’d ; this muft be done in February , 
or the Beginning of March , before the Roots 
have foot out their Leaves. The Soil in which 
thefe delight moft is Gravel, or Sand: but if 
it be very dry, they will require to be often 
water’d in Summer, efpecially the firft Sort. 
The fecond Year after Planting they will pro¬ 
duce Flowers, but it is very rare that they do 
it the firft ; therefore it is the belt Way to let 
the Roots remain unremov’d for three or four 
Years, by which Method your Flowers will be 
ftronger, and in greater Plenty. Thefe Plants 
commonly produce good Seeds, if the Seafon 
is not over-wet, which is fometimes apt to rot 
their Heads before the Seeds are ripe. 

If you would propagate thde Plants by 
Seed, it foould be iown loon after it is ripe; 
for if it be kept until Spring before it is fown, 
the Plants leldom arife until the fuccceding 
Year. When they are come up they foould 
be carefully weeded ; and in very dry Wea¬ 
ther they foould be refrefo’d with Water two 
or three times a Week, which will greatly 
promote their Growth: In this Place they 
foould continue until the fuccceding Spring, at 
which time they foould be tranfpianted out to 
the Places where they are to remain ; for they 
do not care to be often remov’d : The third 
Year after lowing they commonly produce 
their Flowers, and continue for many Years lo 
to do, provided they are not difturb’d. 

The firft and fecond Sorts creep very far 
under-ground, by which they greatly increafe : 
but their Roots are of little Ule, for they 
feldom grow to any confiderable Size in a 
Garden. 

ERYSIMUM, f'EjwwfWY, of Gr. to 
draw out , becaufe this Plant, by means of its 
Hot Quality, has the Virtue of drawing any 
Thing out of the Body in which it lies hid.] 
Hcdge-Muftard. 

The Characters are • 

TjEj# Flower confifis of four Leaves, which 
expand in Form of a Crofs ; Fbc Pomtal becomes 
a long jlender bivalve Pod, wbicb is divided 
into two Cells by an intermediate Partition , its 
wbicb are contain’d many round Seeds. 

The Species are; 

x. Erysimum ; vulgare. C. B. Common- 
Hedge-Muftard. 

2. Erysimum ; latifolium , majus, gialrum. 
C. B. Great broad-Ieav’d fmooth Hcdge- 
Muftard . 

3. Erysimum ; polyceratium , vet cornicu- 
latum. C. B. Hedge-Muftard, with many 
crooked Pods. 

4. Erysimum; angufiifolium , majus. C.B. 
Great narrow-leav’d Hedge-Muftard. 

j. Erysimum ; Sophia , dtehm. Kaii. Syn. 
Ed. 3. Flix-weed. 

There are fevcral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are prelerv’d in Botanick Gar¬ 
dens : but as they are Plants of little Ufe or 
Beauty, lo they are feldom propagated in any 
other Garden. 

The 
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The firft, lecond, and fifth Sorts are very 
common upon dry Banks in divers Parts of 
England: but the third and fourth Sorts are 
Natives of a warmer Country. 

Thefe may all be propagated by fowing 
their Seeds loon after they are ripe, which 
will come up in a Ihort Time, and will Hand 
Abroad and endure the Winter’s Cold very 
well j and early in the Spring they will Ihoot 
up to Flower, and produce ripe Seeds in June 
or July : but if they arc (own in the Springs 
the Seeds fcldom come up lb well; nor do the 
Flants arrive at half the Strength ofthofe fown 
in Autumn ; for when the Heat comes on, 
they loon run up to Flower, and thereby pro¬ 
duce not half the Quantity of Seeds. 

The firft and fifth Sorts are us’d in Medicine; 
but particularly the fifth, the Seed of which 
is by many People laid to be an extraordinary 
Medicine for the Stone and Gravel. 

ESCHYNOMENOUS, iESCHYNOME- 
TCOUS PLANTS; of at-yyvt^ah 

Gr, to be ajhamed j ] the Senfitivc Plants, 
which when one comes near them, or touches 
them, will Ihrink in, or let their Leaves fall 
down, 

ESCULENT PLANTS, [of Efatknms, 
Lat, Eatable } Inch Plants, or the Roots of 
them, that may be eaten, as Beets, Carrots , 
Jerufalem Artichokes , Leeks , Onions, Parfntps, 
Potato's , Radifnes, llorfe-radijh, Scorzoneraji.c. 

ESPALIERS, 

Are either Rows of Tree planted about a 
whole Garden or Plantation, or in Hedges, 
Co as to indole Quarters or feparate Parts of 
a Garden, which are train’d up flat in a clofe 
Hedge, for the Defence of tender Plants againft 
the Violence and Injury of Wind and Wea¬ 
ther. See Hedges, 

The moll-corn monly receiv’d Notion of 
Efpaiiers , are Hedges of Fruit-Trees which 
are train'd up regularly to a Lattice of Wood¬ 
work, form’d either of Ajh Poles, or Iquare 
long Timbers cut out of Fir, &c. and it is of 
this Sort of Efpalier that 1 lhall treat in this 
Place. 

Efpaiiers of Fruit Trees are commonly 
planted to ftirround the Quarters of a Kitchen- 
Garden, for which Purpole they are of ad¬ 
mirable Uie and Beauty : for by laying out 
the Walks of this Garden regularly, which are 
bounded on each Side by thele Hedges, when 
they are handlbmcly manag’d, they have a 
wonderful Effe£t in (heltcnng the Kitchen- 
Planrs in the Quarters, and alio lereening them ' 
from the Sight of Perfons in the Walks: lo 
that a Kitchen-Garden well laid out in this 
maimer, and regularly manag’d, will be equal 
to the fineft Parterre for Beauty. 

The Trees chiefly planted for Efpaiiers , arc 
Apples, Pears , and fome Plums ; but the two 
former are moftly uled : fome plant Efpaiiers 
of Apples grafted upon Paradtfc-S tocks; but 
thefe being of a Ihort Duration, are not fo 
proper for this Purpofc ^ therefore I (hould 
rather advife the having them upon Crab- 


Stocks, or (if in fmaller Gardens, where the 
Trees cannot be allow’d to grow lo high) 
upon Codlin Stocks, which will caule them 
to bear fooner, and prevent their growing 
too luxurious. 

In chilling the Trees for an Efpalier , en¬ 
deavour, as near as poflible, to plant the 
feveral Sorts which are nearly of the lame 
Growth in one Line, that the Efpalier may 
be the more regular, and of an equal Height, 
which greatly adds to their Beauty ^ for if you 
plant Trees which Ihoot very unequally in the 
lame Line, it will be impofiible to make the 
Efpalier regular: befides, the Diftance the 
Trees are to be planted mult be diretfted 
hereby ; for fome Trees, r viz. thole of a 
large Growth, Ihould be planted eighteen or 
twenty Feet afunder, whereas thofc of fmaller 
Growth need not be above fourteen or fixteert 
Feet Diftance from each other 

The Width of the Walks between thele 
Efpaiiers Ihould (in a large Garden) be 
fourteen or fixteen Feet at lcaftj and if they 
are defign’d to be carry’d up pretty high, the 
Diftance Ihould be greater, that each Side 
may receive the Advantage of the Sun and 
Air ; which is abiblureJy neceflary, if you 
would have the Fruit welf-tafted. And if 
your Ground is fo fituated, that you are at 
full liberty which Way to make the Efpaiiers, 

I Ihould advife the placing the Lines from the 
Eaji a little inclining to the South, and toward 
the Weft, a little inclining to the North , that 
the Sun may fhinc between the Rows in the 
Morning and Evening when it is low ; for 
in the Middle of the Day, when the Sun is 
advanced fir above the Horizon, it will Ihine 
over the Tops of the Efpaiiers , and reach the 
Surface of the Earth about their Roots j 
which is a Matter of more Confequence than 
many People are aware of. 

The Sorts of Apples proper for Efpaiiers, 
are the Golden Pippen, Nonpariel, Rennclte 
Grife , Aromatick Pippen, Holland Pipper., 
French Pippen, Wheeler s Rnffet, Pile s Rttffct, 
with leveral others. The Scnfon for Planting, 
and the Method of Pruning and Training thele 
Trees, you’ll fee under the Articles of Apples, 
and Pruning. 

The Sorts of Pears proper for an Efpalier, 
are Summer and Autumn Fruits j for fl inter 
Pears fcldom fucceed well in an Efpalier - 
Thele Trees, if defign’d for a ftrong moift 
Soil, Ihould be upon Jfhtince Stocks; but if 
for a dry Soil, upon Free-Stocks, Their Di* 
fiance of Planting mull alfo be regulated by 
the Growth of die Trees, which are more 
unequal in Pears than Apples, and Ihould 
therefore be more carefully examin’d before 
they are planted. As fer thofc Pears uport 
Free-Stocks, the Diftance Ihould never be I els 
than fixteen Feet for moderate growing Trees ; 
but for vigorous Shooters, twenty Feet are 
little enough, efpecially if the Soil be ftrong, 
in which Cafe they Ihould be planted twenty- 
four Feet afunder. The particular Sorts of 
Pears I would recommend for an Efpalier, are 
the Jargonelle, B/auquett, Pair fans Peait, 
Summer Boncreticu, Hamdens Bur garnet. Pair 

• du Prince,. 
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du Prince, Pair fans Peppin, Beurre du Roy, 
St. Michael, Le Marquis, Monfieur John, Cref- 
fv:c, with many others of Icfs Note, As to the 
Method of Planting, fee the Article Pear i and 
for Pruning and Managing, lee Pruning. 

I lhall now give Directions for Making the 
Efpalier , to which the Trees are to be train’d : 
But this 1 would not have done until the 
third Year after the Trees are planted j for 
while they are young, it will be fufficient to 
drive a few (hort Stakes into the Ground on 
each Side of the Trees, to which the Branches 
Ihould be fatten'd in an horizontal Pofition, 
as they are produc’d t which Stakes may be 
plac’d nearer, or at a farther Diftance, accord¬ 
ing as the Shoots produc’d may require, and 
will be fufficient for the three firft Years i for 
ihould you frame the Efpalier the firft Year 
the Trees are planted, the Poles would rot 
before the Efpalier is cover’d. The chcapeft 
Method to make thefe Efpaiiers is with Afh- 
Poles, of which you Ihould have two Sorts ; 
one of the larged Size, which contains thirteen 
Poles in a Bundle, and the other Size thofe 
of half a hundred : The firft or largeft Size 
Poles fliould be cut about feven Feet and a 
half Jong i thefe are intended for Upright 
Stakes, and muft be lharpen'd at the largeft 
End, that they may with more Eafe be driven 
into the Ground ; thefe Ihould be plac’d at 3 
Foot Diftance from each other in a direft 
Line, and of an equal Height, about fix Feet 
above-ground i then you fliould nail a Row of 
ftrait (lender Poles along upon the Tops of 
the upright Stakes, which will keep them ex¬ 
actly even, and continue to crofs the Stakes 
with the fmaller Poles, and the Tops which 
were cut off from the larger ones, at about 
nine Inches Diftance, Row from Row, from 
the Top to the Bottom of the Stakes. Thefe 
Rows of Poles ihould be fatten’d with Wire, 
and the largeft End of the Poles Ihould be 
nail’d to the upright Stakes, which will fecure 
the Efpalier alinoft as long as the Poles will 
endure : whereas if your Fattening is not ftrong, 
the Poles will be continually difplac’d with 
every ftrong Wind. 

When your Efpalier is thus fram’d, you 
muft faften the Branches of the Trees thereto, 

. either with ftnall Ofier Twigs, or fome fuch 
Binding, obferving to train them in an hori¬ 
zontal Pofition, and at equal Diftancesj being 
careful not to crofs any of the Branches, nor 
to lay them in too thick :■ The Diftance I 
would allow for the Branches of Pears and 
Apples, fliould be proportion’d according to the 
Size of their Fruit 1 fuch of them whofe Fruit is 
large, as the Summer Boncretien, Monfieur John, 
and Buerre du Roy Pears, and the Rennet Grift, 
H Hand Pippen , French Pippen, and other large 
Apples, (hould have their Branches fix or eight 
Inches Diftance at Ieaft ; and to thofe of lefler 
Growth, four or five Inches will be fufficient: 
But for farther Directions, I (hall refer to the 
Articles of the feveral Fruits, as alfo that of 
Pruning, where the Particulars will be fuffi- 
ciently explain’d. 

But befides this Sort of Efpalier made with 
Afh- Poles, there is another Sort that is by 


many People preferr’d, which is fram’d with 
fquare Timbers cut to any Size, according to 
the Strength thereof, or the Expt ncc the Owner 
is willing to go to *, thefe, tho’ they appear 
more Tightly, when well fix’d and painted, yet 
are not of longer Duration than one of the 
former, provided it is well made, and the Poles 
are ftrong which are let upright: nor do they 
anfwer the Parpofe better, tho* they are vaftly 
more expenfive for the greateft Beauty con- 
fifts in the difpofing the Branches of the Tree, 
which, efpecially in Summer , when the Leaves 
are on, will inrirely hide from the Sight the 
Frame of the Efpalier : Therefore all Expence 
in erecting thefe is needlefs, farther than making 
Provifion to fecure the Branches of the Trees in 
a regular Order. 

Fruit-Trees thus planted, and well manag’d, 
are much preferable to thofe train’d up in any 
other Figure, upon feveral Accounts v as sfi, 
thefe take up very little Room in a Garden, 
fo as to be hurtful to the Plants which grow in 
the Quarters ; and %dly, the Fruit upon thefe 
are better-tafted than thofe which grow upon 
Dwarfs, the Sun and Air having freer Accefs 
to every Part of die Tree, whereby the Damp- 
nefs arifing from the Ground is fooner difli- 
pated j which is of fingular Advantage to 
Fruit-Trees, (as hath already been (hewn.) 

EVERGREEN-THORN } vide Pyra- 
cantha. 

EVERLASTING PEA j vide Lathyrus. 

EUONYMUS, [FVa'rifjU©-, of tO good, and 
a Name, fo call’d by way of Antiphrafis, 
becaufe it is hurtful to Animals.] The Spindle- 
Tree, or Prickwood. 

The Char afters are ; 

It has four reddifh Lines running along the 
Branches, which make them appear in fome 
meafure quadrangular: The Flowers , for the 
tnq/l part, confiifi of four Leaves, which are fuc- 
ceeded by quadrangular Fruit , containing four 
red Seeds in each. 

The Species are ; 

1. Euon v m us ; vulgaris, grants rubentibus. 
C. B. The Common Spindle-Tree, 

2. Euonymus i latifolius. C. B. Broad- 
leav’d Spindle-Tree. 

3. Euonymus-, Afrhanus, Lycii crajfioribus 
foliis 1 fempervirens , capfuld triloculari, afpertd 
rtibente. Boerb. Ind. Ever-green African Spindle- 
Tree, commonly call’d African Barberry. 

4. Euon y Mo ad finis Mthiopica , femper¬ 
virens, fruftu globofo, fcabro, foliis fcalicis, ri- 
gidis ferratis. H. L. Ever-green Ethiopian 
Spindle-Tree, with a globular Fruit, and (tiff 
ferrated Willow-Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Species is very common in 
Fledges in divers Parts of England , where it 
feldom rifes to any confiderable Stature : but 
if planted amongft other Trees in Wildernels 
Quarters, may be train’d up fo as to become a 
large handfomeTree ; and in the Autumn- feafon 
when the Fruit is ripe, doth make a very hand- 
fome Shew. The Wood of this T ree is us’d 
by the Inftrumcnt-makers, for Toothing of 
.1 i i Organs 
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Organs and Virginal-Keys, Tooth-pickers, 
Spindles, and to make Scures, &c. The Broad- 
leav’d Sort, tho’ very common in moft Parts 
of Europe, yet is rarely to be found in Eng¬ 
land, except in curious Collections of Trees 
and Shrubs ; Thefe two Plants are very hardy, 
in refpedk to Cold, and may be propagated 
either by fowing the Seeds, or laying down 
the Branches : but the firft being a tedious 
Method, is feldom practis'd j for the Seeds 
remain in the Ground until the fecond Year 
before the Plants come up, and afterwards 
make but little Progrefs during the three or 
four firft Years, whereas thofe rais’d by Layers 
will make handfome Trees in three or four 
Years Time. 

The other two Sorts being Natives of a 
warm Country, will not endure the Cold of 
our Climate in the open Air, and mull there¬ 
fore be preferv’d in a good Green-houle in 
Winter. Thefe may be propagated by plant¬ 
ing Cuttings any time from May to Sept ember, 
which fhould be fet into Pots fill’d with frefh 
light Earth, and plung’d into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed, and carefully water’d and fhaded until 
they have taken Root r after which, they may 
be tranfplanted each into a feparare Pot, and 
expos’d to the open Air till September , when 
they fhould be remov’d into the Green-houfe, 
where, during the Winter-fcafon, they muft 
have as much free open Air as the Weather 
will admit of, as alfo frequent, but gentle 
Waterings : in other refpeCts they may be 
manag’d as Orange Trees, obferving to fhift 
the Plants into firefh Earth every Year. 

The third Sort grows to be a Shrub of five 
or fix Feet in Height, and will produce great 
Quantities of Fruit, which ripen in Winter, 
and make a very good Appearance in the 
Grccn-houle at that Seafon. This is the 
tendereft Plant of them all. 

The fourth Sort arifes with us to the Height 
of ten or twelve Feet, and may be train’d up 
to a regular Head * and when grown to be 
large, will annually produce Flowers and 
Fruit; which altho’ they have no great Beauty, 
yet the Tree, for Variety, deferves a Place in 
every good Collection of Plants. This is 
pretty hardy, and only requires to be fhelter’d 
from extreme Frofts in Winter, and therefore 
fhould be early expos’d to the open Air in 
Spring, and fuffered to remain abroad in 
Autumn. 

EUPATORIUM, [Umtefav, of King Eu- 
paio, who firft brought this Plant into Ufe; 
or of 'HnvifnK, of Gr. the Liver , be- 

caufe this Plant is good for Diieafes of the 
Liver ; or of Eibm-nf. i. e. good Father , or, a 
Son beloved by bis Father , which Name many 
of the Kings of Egypt have bom.] Hemp- 
Agrimony. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a perennial fibrofe Root: The Leaves 
art plac’d oppojite upon the Stalks; The Cup of 
the blower is long, . taper, and fcaly ; The 
Flowers are colieSied into an Umbel upon the 
Tops of the Stalks , which confift of many long 
bifid Threads, 


The Species are \ 

1. Eupatorium j Cannabinum. C. B. Com¬ 
mon Hemp-Agrimony. 

2. Eupatorium i urticee folds, Canadenfe, 
fiore albo . 11 . L , Canada Hemp-Agrimony, 
with Nettle-Leaves, and a white Flower. 

3. Eupatorium •, Novce Anglia, Ulrica 
foliis, fioribus purpurafeentibus, maculate caule, 
H, L. New England Hemp-Agrimony, with 
Nettle-Leaves, purplifh Flowers, and fpotted 
Salks. 

4. Eupatorium $ folio oblongo , rugofo % 
caule purpurafeente , Tourn. Canada Hemp- 
Agrimony, with a long rough Leaf, and pur- 
pUlh Stalk. 

5. Eupatorium ■, Nova Anglia, Betonica 
foliis villofis, fiore albo. Par . Bat. New Eng¬ 
land Hemp-Agrimony, with Bctony Leaves, 
and a white Flower. 

6. Eupatorium ; Americanum, fcandens , 
hajlato magis acuminata folio. Vaill. Climbing 
American Hemp-Agrimony, with a Spear-like 
fharp-pointed L«af. 

7. Eupatorium •, Americanum , foliis ro * 
tundioribus abjque pediculis. Vaill. American. 
Hemp-Agrimony, with round Leaves without 
Foot-ftalks, 

The firft of thefe Plants is found wild by 
Ditches and River Sides in moft Parts of Eng¬ 
land, and is the only Species of this Genus 
which is a Native in Europe: but America, 
abounds with a vaft Number of Species, many' 
of which are annually brought over, and pre- 
ferv’d in curious Botanick Gardens,, tho* the 
firft Sort is only at prefent ufed in Medicine. 

Thefe Plants are all hardy enough to endure 
the Cold of our Winters in the open Air, 
provided they are planted in a dry Soil, and 
may be propagated by parting their Roots in 
March, or Ollober : but if you do this in the 
Spring, you muft obferve to water and fhade 
the Plants until they have taken Root, if the 
Weather fhould prove dry, and thofe that are 
tranfplanted in Autumn fhould be protected 
from fevere Frofts in Winter, which would be 
apt to deftroy them before they have got fall 
Rooting in the Ground. 

Thefe Plants may alio be propagated by 
fowing their Seeds, which fhould be done 
early in the Spring, upon a Bed of light Earth, 
obferving to water them in dry Weather: but 
they feldom come up until the fecond Year i 
and it is not till the third Year that they pro¬ 
duce Flowers: therefore, if the Plants are not 
too thick in the Seed-bed, they may be per¬ 
mitted to remain there till after their Flowers 
are paft; and in October remove them to the 
Places where they are defign’d to grow. Thefe 
Plants have little Beauty in them, and there¬ 
fore are feldom preferv’d, unlels in Botanick 
Gardens for Variety. 

EUPHORBIUM, [Ei^ar, of *>' well, 
and Gr. to feed, fo call’d anciently from 

Eupborbus, the Brother of Antomus Mufa, Phy- 
fician to King Juba, who cured Augufius Ccefar 
with this Plant.] 

The Char alters are; 

It hath Flowers and Fruit like the Spurge, 

and 
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and it aljb full of a hot, /harp, milky Juice : 
The Plants are angular , and Jhafd fomeivbat 
like the Cereus or Torch-ThilUe ; it u com¬ 
monly bejet with Spines, and , for the mojl fart , 
bath no Leaves. 

The Species are; 

1. Euphorbium ; verum, antiquorum. Raii 
Htjl. The true Eupborbiutn of the Antients, 

2. Euphorbium ■, tetragonum, (A pentago- 
nvm, fpinofum, Canarinum. Boerb . Ind'. Canary 
Euphorbium, with four or five Angles, and 
befct with Spines. 

3. Euphorbium j trigonum, & tetragonum, 
ftinofum, ramis comprejfis, D’Jfnard. 

4. Euphorbium v Cerei ejfigie, caulibus 

(rajjioribus, ffinis validioribus armatum. Breyn. 
Prod. Thick-ftalk’d Cereus , like Euphorbium, 
arm’d with ftrong Spines. 

5. Euphorbium Cerei effigie, caultbus 

. gracilioribus. Boerb. Ind. Slender-ftalk’d Cereus, 

fhap’d like Euphorbium. 

6 . Euphorbium •, Afrum, caule fquamojb 

tuberojo. Boerb. Ind. African Euphorbium, 

with Italy Stalks and a tuberofe Root. 

7. Euphorbium ; Afrum , caule fquamojb 
tuberofo, minus. Boerb. Ind. Lefler African 
Euphorbium , with fcaly Stalks, and a tuberofe 
Root. 

8. Euphorbium ; Afrum , caule crajfo fqua- 
mofo, ramis in capitis Medujes fpeciem cinSlo 
Boerb . Ind. African Euphorbium, with chick 
fcaly Stalks, and branching at the Top like 
Medufa’s Head, commonly call'd the Snake- 
Eupborbium. 

9. Euphorbium j Afrum, faciefruftuspint. 
Boerb. Ind. African Euphorbium, with the 
Face of the Pine Fruit, commonly call'd Little 
Medufa*s Head. 

10. Euphorbium ; angulofum , folds nerii 
latioribus. Boerb. Ind. Angular Euphorbium, 
with broad Oleander Leaves. 

ji. Euphorbium 5 beptagonum, fpinis lon- 
gifftmis, in apice frugiferis. Boerb. Ind. Eu- 
fborbiutn with feven Angles, and long Spines 
bearing Fruit upon the Tops. 

12. Euphorbium ; quod Anteupborbium. 
Dod. The Anti-Euphorbium ; vulgS. 

All thefe Plants being Natives of warm Coun¬ 
tries, muft with great Care be preferved in 
Stoves during the Winter i and being replete 
with a milky Juice, they require very little 
, Moifture: nor Ihould they be planted in a 
rich Soil, which is very hurtful to them. 
They are all (fo far as we are acquainted 
with their Places of Growth) Inhabitants of 
Rocky hard barren Soils: therefore the molt 
proper Earth for them, is one half Sea-fand, 
one quarter light frelh Earth, and a quarter- 
part Lime-Rubbiih : This fhould be mix'd 
up well together two or three Months before 
it is ufed, obferving to turn it over three or 
four times, that the feveral Parts may be the 
better united; and afterwards, it will be 
proper to Ikreen it, in order to take out the 
large Stones. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by planting 
Cuttings: The belt Seafon for this is in June 
or July: The Cuttings Ihould be taken off from 
the old Plants a Week or Fortnight before 


they are planted ; during which Time, they 
ihould lie in a dry lhad y Place, that the Part 
which adher’d to the old Plant may be dry’d. 
and harden’d, otherwife the Cuttings will rot: 
Then plant them into fmall Half-penny Pots 
fill’d with the above-mention’d Earth, giving 
them a little Water to fettle the Earth to them, 
and let the Pots be fet for a Day or two in a 
Place where they may have only the Morning- 
Sim : after this, plunge them into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, oblerving, in the 
great Heat of the Day, to lhade the Glafles 
with Mats, asalfo, once a Week, to give ’em 
a gentle Refrelhing with Water; but you muft 
be very carefol, not to give them too much, 
which will immediately rot them, efpecially 
before they have taken Root. 

In about five or fix Weeks Time the Cut* 
tings will have fhot out fome Roots, which you 
may eafily perceive, by carefully obferving the 
Tops of the Cuttings, which will then begin 
to advance in Height, and appear of a lighter 
Green Colour than at the Bottoms of ’em ; at 
which Time you muft begin to give them Air 
by degrees, ralfing the Glafles with Bricks in 
the Middle of the Day, and lb increafing the 
Quantity of Air daily, until at la ft you remove 
them quite out of the Bark-bed, which fhould 
be done towards the Latter-end of Augujl , 
when you Ihould place them into the Stove, 
obferving not to expofe ’em too much to the 
Air ’, all'o being very careful not to let 'em 
have too much Moifture, which is very de- 
ftrudive to thefe Plants. 

During the Winter-feafbn they muft ba 
plac’d in a warm Part of the Stove, which 
fhould always be kept to the Temperate Heat, 
as mark’d on Mr. Fowler *s Botanical ‘Thermo¬ 
meters, which I find does better agree with all 
the Sorts of this Plant, than a greater Degree 
of Heat. The firft, third, and eleventh Sorts 
are the tendereft, and fhould therefore be plac’d 
nearer to the Fire-place in the Stove than the 
other Sorts, efpecially the eleventh, which 
Ihould be plac’d to receive as much Light as 
poftlble, and muft not have one Drop of 
Water from OSiober till March ■, for it is very 
fubje& to rot, upon receiving the leaft Moifture 
at that Seafon ; but the other Sorts will re¬ 
quire a little Water in a Fortnight or three 
Weeks Time, efpecially if they ftand in a 
Stove where the Heat is regularly kept up ; 
this will preferve the Plants from fhrinking, 
which they are fometimes fubjed to, when 
kept too dry. 

Thefe Plants Ihould not be expos'd to the 
open Air in Summer, but always allowed to 
continue in the Stove, oblerving to place them 
as near the Windows as conveniently you can, 
that they may enjoy as much free Air as pof- 
fible: when the Weather will permit, the Glaffes 
Ihould be open’d *, but they Ihould never be 
expos’d in the Night, or to hard Rains. 

July is the belt Seafon for Ihifcing thefe 
Plants, when you Ihould be provided with a 
Quantity of the before-mention’d Earth ; and 
alter having fhaken them out of the Pots 
they before grew in, you Ihould with your 
Hands take oft as much of the Earth round the 
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Roots of the Plants as poflible, without break¬ 
ing them ; then having put a few Stones in the 
bottom of the Pots to drain off the Moifture, 
you fhould fill the Pots about halt full of. the 
new Earth, and fet the Plants in the Middle of 
the Pots, filling up the Vacancies with the 
Jvirth, md prefling it down gently with your 
Hands, to fettle the Earth clofe to the Rqots 
of the Plants : afterwards give them a little 
Water, and then remove them into the Stove 
again; obferving, if the Weather fhould be 
very hot and dry, to fereen the Glafles of the 
Stove in the Middle of the Day, until the 
Plants are well rooted again. 

pi. B. You mud never put thofe Plants 
into large Pots ■» for as they are molt of 
them Inhabitants of Rocky Places, fo they 
fhould be pretty much confin’d in their 
Roots * for if the Pots are too big, the 
Plants, if they don’t rot, will make but fmall 
Progrefs therein. 

The firft: of thefe Sorts is by many learned 
Authors fuppos'd to be the true Eupborbium 
of the Ancients i though I believe, what we 
now ufc, is taken from more Spcdcs of Plants 
than one. And I am credibly inform'd by a 
very curious Gentleman who liv’d many Years 
in the Canaries, That the created Part of the 
Eupborbium us’d in England cuvne from thence, 
and is produc’d from the fccond Sort. And 
by carefully looking over fome of this Drug in 
a Shop, I found feveral Spines amongft; it, which 
exactly agreed with thofe of that Plant. 

The twelfth Sort is by fome fuppos’d to be 
an Antidote to the Eupborbium } bat with how 
much Juftice I can’t fay: however, as it has 
been by moil Authors ranged amongft thofe 
Plants, I thought proper to continue it there , 
tho* indeed it has little Affinity with them in 
its outward Appearance, nor is its Juice milky 
or hot: but as it hath not as yet produc’d any 
Flowers in Europe, fo we can’t tell how to 
difpofe it under a particular Genus which may 
be more fit for it than this to which it is at 
prefent fix’d. 

This Plant requires a lefs Degree of Heat in 
Winter, and to be oftener water’d than any 
of the other Kinds, and is much eafier increas’d, 
whereby it is more common than the others, 
and is lefs efteem’d, as being very difficult to 
reduce to an y regular Figure. 

The eleventh Sort is one of the moft beauti¬ 
ful, and by far the moft rare of any of the 
Species, and is only to be found at prefent in 
two or three very curious Gardens in England. 
This is very difficult to preferve, as alfo to 
increafe; for the Cuttings, if they are not 
well dry’d before they are planted, will cer¬ 
tainly rot. 

The firft is alfo a very beautiful Plant, and 
is pretty rare : but as it is cafily propagated, 
fo it will fbon become more common in Eng¬ 
land ; as will alfo the third Sort, which is at 
prefent lefs common than many of the others. 

But the fecond is a Plant of a wonderful 
Structure; the Branches coming out from 
every Side of the main Stem, and turning up¬ 
wards, do very much refemble the Branch’d 
Candlefticks in Churches : This is pretty com¬ 


mon in England , and has been an old Inha¬ 
bitant of the Englijh Gardens. 

EXCORTICATION, [Excorlicatio, Lat.] 
a Pulling or Peeling off the outward Bark of 
Trees. 

EXOTICKS, [ Exotica, Lat.] Exotick 
Plants, are fuch as are Natives of Foreign 
Countries. 



F A 

F A BA ; [of payiit, Gr. to eat, becaufe the 
Seed of it is very much eaten.] The 

Bean. 

The Characters are \ 

It batb a papilionaceous Flower , which is fuc- 
ceedcd by a long Pod, which is filld wicb large 
flat Kidney-jbap* d Seeds: The Stalks are firm, 
and hollow ; the Leaves grow by Pairs , and are 
fajlcn'd to a Mid-rib. 

The Species are \ 

i. Faba i my or, recentiorum. Lob. Icon. 
The common Garden-Bean. 

2. Faba } minor, feu Equina. C. B. The 
Horfe-Bcan. 

There are feveral Varieties of thefe two 
Sorts of Beans , which differ either in Colour 
or Size; but as thefe are only feminal Varia¬ 
tions, fo I think it needlels to mention them 
here, fines every one who has cultivated them* 
knows that they every Year vary in their 
Colour and Size. The particular Direftion 
for their Culture, you’ll fee under the Article 
of Bean. 

FABA jEGYPTIA; vide Arum ASgyp- 
ciacum. 

FABA CRASSA ; vide Anacampferos. 

FABA GO, Bean-Caper, [is fo call’d of 
Fabis, Lat. Beans, becaufe its Leaves refemble 
thofe of Beans; and Capers, of Capparis] the 
Fruit of this Plant being like that of the 
Caper. 

The Characters arc ; 

The Leaves are produc'd by Pairs upon the 
fame Foot-flalk, which Foot-fialks grow oppoflte 
at the Joints of the Stalks : The Cup of tbs 
Flower confifts of five Leaves: The Flowers alfo 
confift of five Leaves, which expand in Form of 
a Raft, and have many Stamina or Threads 
that furround the Style in the Centre of the Cup i 
which Style becomes a cylindrical Fruit, and is, 
for the moft part, five-corner*d, divided into five 
Cells by intermediate Partitions , each of which 
contains many fiat Seeds. 

The Species are; 

i. Fa ba go Belgarum ; five Peplus Part- 
ftenftum . Lugd. Bean-Caper *» vulgo. 

2 . Fab a go ■, African a, arborefeens, fiore 
fulphureo, frudu rotunda. Com. Rar. African 
Tree Bean-Caper, with a Sulphur-colour’d 
Flower, and a round Fruit. 

3. Fabacq 
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j, Fabago; ff ! icana,frutcfcens, folia latiori, 
f-uiiiu titr ;gcno. Ahican fhrubby Bean-Caper, 
v-idi broader Leaves, and a tour-corn er’d 
fruit. 

The firft of thefe Plants is pretty hardy, 
and will endure the Cold of our Winters in 
the open Air, provided it be planted in a dry 
Soil and a warm Situation : This is propagated 
by lowing the Seeds in tKe Spring, either on 
a warm Border or a moderate Hot-bed * and 
When the Plants are come up, they may be 
planted into Pots fill'd with light Tandy Earth, 
or in warm Borders under Walls or Hedges of 
the like Soil, for they do not care for a riefi 
dung'd Soil, nor a ftrong or moift Earth. The 
Pittance thefe Plants fliould be planted at, mult 
not be lefs than two Feet each Way, for they 
g-ow to be very large, and from a ftrong 
H;ad : The Brandies die away every Winter 
to the Head, and ftioot again the fucceeding 
Spring, and will produce great Plenty of Flow¬ 
ers and Fruits annually, and their Roots will 
abide many Years, but are very apt to die if 
remov’d alter they are grown large. 

This Plant is of no ufe at prelent in Eng¬ 
land^ but for the Variety of its Flowers de- 
ferves a Place in good Gardens. 

The other two Sorts, being Natives of a 
warm Country, will not endure the Cold of 
our Climate abroad, but mull be preferved in 
3 Green-hoUfe : They may be propagated by 
lowing their Seeds upon a Hot-bed in the 
Spring: and when thp Plants codie up, they 
ihould be planted in to Pots fill’d withfrelh Tandy 
Earth, and may be expos’d during the Sum¬ 
mer with other Green-houfe Plants ; but in 
Winter Ihould be plac’d in an airy Part of the 
Houfe, and tnuft not be crowded with other 
Plants, which will caufe them to mould and 
fhed their Leaves, and many times deftroy 
the whole Plant: They Ihould alfo have fre¬ 
quent Refrelhfngs with Water, but Ihould not 
have too much at a time, for that Very often 
deftroys thefe Plants. . 

They may alfo be increas’d by planting 
Cuttings in any of the Summer Months into 
Pots of light Earth, which Ihould be plung'd 
into a moderate Hot-bed, to facilitate their 
Rooting, obferving to (hade thefh from the 
Violence of the Sun, as alfo to give them 
Water frequently : When they are rooted^ 
which will be in about two Months after 
planting, they may be tranfplanted into fepa- 
tate Pots fill'd with the fame light Earth, and 
Ihould be expofed to the open Air by degrees', 
and afterwards may be treated as was before 
directed for thofe rais’d from Seeds. 

Thefe Phots are generally preserv'd in all 
curious Collections of Plants for Variety, but 
are of no Ufe with us at prefent, 

FAGOPYRUM { [of**> to tat, a fid 
wvti< Bread-corn, becaufe an edible Grain ; or 
of Fagtts, the Beach-tree, becaufe it has triangu¬ 
lar Seeds like thofe of the Btecb.~\ Buck-Wheat, 
The Characters are ; 

The Flowers are fpecioui , growing tn d Spike; 
hr branch’d from the Wings of the Leaves: Tbt 
Cup of the Flower it divided into Jive Parts , and 
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referable the Petals of a Flower .- The Seeds are 
Hack, and three-corner*d. 

The Species are ; ^ 

1. Facopyrum ; vulgare, trtHum. Tourni 
Common upright Buck-Wheat. 

2. Facopyrum ; vulgare, fcandens. Tourtu 
Common creeping Buck-Wheat. , 

The firft of thefe Plants is cultivated in 
many Parts of England , and is a great Im¬ 
provement to dry barren Lands. The beft 
Seafon for fowing the Seed is in May ; One 
Bufhel will fow an Acre. The Ground fliould 
be plough’d and drefs’d in the fame manner as 
for Barley ■, and if the Soil is not very lean,, 
it will yield a very great Increafe, as fifty or 
fixty Bufhels upon an Acre, and is excellent 
Food for Hogs, Poultry, &V. The Flour of is 
is very white, and makes a very good Sort of 
Pancake, if mix’d with a little Wheat-flour; 
The Straw is good,Fodder for Cattle-, and 
the Grain given to Horfes amongft their Oats, 
will make them thrive ; but it muft be broken 
in a Mill, otherwife it is apt to pafs through the 
Cattle whole. . _ . 

It is commonly late in the Seafon before iq 
is ripe, but it is in no great Danger of the Seeds 
falling, nor of fullering by Wet after it is 
mown : It muft lie feveral Days to dry, that 
the Stalks (which are hard) may wither before 
it is hous'd. 

Buck-Wheal is fometimes fown very thickf 
and fuffer’d to grow until it is near flowering, 
and i> then plough’d in, which makes a very 
good Lay for Wheat or Rye ; But fome People 
efteem it the better Way tp feed il with Cattle j 
efpecially Milch-Cows, which they fay, will 
caufe them to give a great deal of Milk, and 
make both the Butter and Cheefe very good. 
This will alfo afford Food for Cattle in the 
drieft time, when all other Grafs is burnt up. 

The fecond Sort is found wild in divers 
farts of England , but is feldom cultivated for 
Ufe. 

FAGUS i [is fo call’d of Or. lo eat', 
becaufe its triangular Nuts are edible, and 
afford good Nutriment: It is call’d in Greek 
of of iifr, ; Gr. Jharp, becaufe its 
Fruit is accumulated;] The Beech-Tree. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath heaves fomewbat tefembling thofe of 
ibe Horn-beam; The Male Flowers grow to j 
getber in a round Bunch4 and are produc’d at 
remole Dtjlances from the Fruit on the fame 
Tree: The Fruit confijls of two triangular Nuts, 
which are inclos’d in a rough hairy Rind, divided 
btto four Parts. 

The Species are *, , , . 

1. Fagus, Dod. The Beach-Tree. 

2. Fagus ; folds ex luteo variegatis. Tht 
Yellow-ftrip'd Beech-Tree, 

3. Fa o us f folds ex albo variegatis . The 

"^Vbirc-ftrip’d Beech-Tree. . t 

, There is but one Species of tliis Tree at pre-* 
lent known,' (except the two Varieties with 
ftrip’d Leavesj which are accidental) though 
the Planters' would diftinguifti two or three 
Sorfs 1 6ne of which they call the Mountain - 
Beech , and, as they fay, affords a much whiter 
Kkk Timbefi 
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Timber than the other which they call the 
Wild Beech : But as theft have never been 
diftinguilh’d by the Botanifts , nor can I per¬ 
ceive any real Difference amongft all the Trees 
of this Kind I have yet fcen, fo I rather think 
the Difference in the Colour of the Wood is 
occafion’d by the Places of their Growth ; 
which is often obferv’d to be the Cafe with molt 
other Sorts of Timber. 

This Tree is propagated by fowing the 
Mafl; the Seafon for which is any time from 
October to February , only obftrving to fccure 
the Seeds from Vermin when early fow*d i 
which if carefully done, the fooner they are 
fown the better, after they are fully ripe : A 
fmall Spot of Ground will be fufficient for 
Faifing a great Number of theft Trees from 
Seed, but you muft be very careful to keep 
ihem clear from Weeds; and if the Plants 
come up very thick, you fhould not fail to 
draw out the ftrongeft of them the Autumn 
following, that thofe left may have Room to 
grow: So that if you hufband a Seed-bed 
carefully, it will afford a three Years Draught 
of young Plants ; which fhould be planted in 
a Nurfery, and, if defign’d for Timber-trees, 
at three Feet Diftaace Row from Row, and 
eighteen Inches a funder in the Rows. 

But if they are defign’d for Hedges, (to 
which the Tree is very well adapted) the 
Diftancc need not be fo great, two Feet 
Row from Row, and one Foot in the Rows 
will be fufficient. In this Nurftry they may 
remain two or three Years, obferving to clear 
them from Weeds, as alfo to dig up the 
Ground between the Roots, at lea ft once a 
Year, that their tender Roots may the better 
extend themfelves each Way ; but be careful 
not to cut or bruife their Roots, which is inju¬ 
rious to all young Trees, and never dig the 
Ground in Summer , when the Earth is hot 
and dry, which by letting in the Rays of the 
Sun to the Roots, is often the Deftruftion of 
young Trees. 

This Tree will grow toaconfiderable Stature, 
though the Soil be ftony and barren, as alfo 
Upon the Declivities of Hills, and chalky 
Mountains, where they will refift the Winds 
better than moft other Trees ; but then the 
Nurferies for the young Plants ought to be 
upon the fame Soil ; for if they are rais’d in a 
good Soil and a warm Expofure, and after¬ 
wards tranfplanted into a bleak, barren Situa¬ 
tion, they feldom thrive, which holds true in 
moft other Trees, therefore I would advifo the 
Nurftry to be made upon the fame Soil where 
the Plantation is intended : But of this I ihall 
fay more under the Article of Nurfery. 

The Tree is very proper to form large 
Hedges to furround Plantations or large WU- 
dernefs Quarters, and may be kept in a regular 
Figure, i? fhear’d twice a Year, efpecially if 
they Ihoot ftrong ; in which Cafe, if they are 
neglefted but a Seafon or two, it will be difficult 
to reduce them again. The Shade of this Tree 
is very injurious to moft Sorts of Plants which 
grow near it, but is generally believed to be 
Very filubrious to human Bodies. 

■ The Timber is of great Ufe to Turners for 


making Trenchers* Difies , Trap* Buckets ; 
and likewift to the Joyner for Stools* Btdjlcads , 
Coffers* &c. The Mart is very good to fat 
Swtne and Deer *, it alfo affords a fweet Oil, 
and hath in fome Families fupported Men with 
Bread. 

The two Sorts with variegated Leaves, may 
be propagated by budding or grafting them 
upon the common Beech* obferving not to 
plant them in a good Earth, which will caufe 
the Buds or Cyons to Ihootvigoroufly, whereby 
the Leaves will become plain, which often 
happens to moft variegated Plants. 

FARINA FOECUNDANS, is the im¬ 
pregnating Meal or Duft on the Apices of 
Flowers, which being convey’d into the Uterus 
or Vafiuium Seminale of Plants, fecundates the 
Rudiments of the Seeds in the Ovary* which 
other wife would decay and come to nothing. 
See Generation of Plants. 

FEATHERFEW or FEAVERFEW j 
vide Matricaria. 

FEBRUARY. This Month, if the Weather 
is mild and open, is as bufy a Seafon as any 
of the Year, for a great Part of the Summer 
Prod unions depends upon the Care taken in 
this Month to fow or plant the Variety of 
Kitchen-Herbs, Roots, Os?r. 

Work to be done in the Kitchen and Fruit- 
Garden this Month. 

The Beginning of this Month, make Hot¬ 
beds for Cucumbers , Melons* early Peafe, 
Strawberries* Kidney-Beans , &c. as alfo to 
fow fome Collifower-Seeds* to fucceed thofe 
which were fown the Auguft before: But theft 
late Crops are only proper for moift Soils, in 
which they are often as good as thofe preferv’d 
through the Winter . Dig and trench fuch 
Quarters of your Kitchen-Garden as were not 
before done, and plant out your Plants of 
the Large-fided or Sugar-loaf Cabbage* which 
were fown the Augufi before: Plant a fecond 
Crop of Windfor-Beans* and fow Peafe , Car¬ 
rots* Onions* Leeks* Parfnips* Ratifies* Spi- 
nage* Lettuce* Scorzonera* Skirrets* Salfafy* 
Parfley* Corn-Sallad , fffparagus* with moft 
other hardy Seeds. 

Plant Garlick* Shalots , Rocambole* and 
Onions for Seed t or to draw up in April for 
Scallions. 

If the Weather is mild towards the Middle 
or latter End of the Month, you muft trans¬ 
plant your Collifiower-Plants out of the Beds 
where they were preferv’d through the Winter ; 
and flip and plant Artichokes* if the Soil be 
dry, otherwife it wiii be better to defer this 
Aydrk until the next Month. 

Continue to make Hot-beds for Afparagus 
to come in the next Month, and be very care¬ 
ful of your Cucumber and Melon Plants at this 
Seafon, efpecially if the Weather be dark and 
cloudy, which is very often deftrudive to 
them, if great Care be not taken to preferve an 
equal Heat in the Beds, and Air given to them 
at all proper Opportunities. 

Plant 
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Plant Potatoes and Jerufalem-Artichokes , if 
it was not done before, and fow fnull Sallet 
Seeds upon moderate Hot-beds, or in warm 
Borders under Walls. 

You may now fafely tranfplant Fruit or 
Forelt-Trees, if the Weather be mild, and lay 
down the Branches of hardy Trees to take 
root. 

Towards the latter End of the Month you 
mull graft Pears, Plums and Cherries ; fee 
Kernels-, Nuts, or Stones of Fruit > fow Beach- 
Mafl, and ocher Seeds of Foreft-Trees, and 
hardy Flowering-Shrubs, 

Prune and train up fuch of your Efpalter 
Fruit-Trees as were not before done, and prune 
Apricocks, Plums, Pears , &c. again ft the 
Walls j but let Peach and Nectarines be the 
laft done, for their Branches are very fu’ojedt 
to decay where they were cut, if it ihould 
prove bad Weather after it is done. 

The ProiuBs of the Kitchen-Garden in February. 

Beets, Carrots, Parfnips, Leeks, Onions, 
Potatoes, Turnips, Cabbages, Savoys, Cole-worts, 
Broccoli, Slinage ; and under f rames, feveral 
forts of Sallet-Herbs j and upon the Hot-bed, 
Afparagus , now very good. 

Fruits in prime, or yet lajling. 

Apples : The Rennet Grife, Aromatici 
Pippin , Golden Rujfet, Winter Pearmain, John 
Apple, Golden Pippin, Nonpariel, Holland 
Pippin, French Pippin, Kentijh Pippin, Stone 
Pippin, Oaken Pin, with fome others of lefs 
Note. 

Pears : Winter Bon-cretien , Bugi Portail, 
Winter Rujfelett, Cadillac, Bezy du Chaumon- 
telle. Citron dfHyver, Ld. Cheyney’s Green Pear, 
Winter-Bury, with fome others. 

Work to h done in the Flower-Garden and 
Green-Houfe (bis Month. 

If the Weather be mild, you mull clean the 
Surface of the Ground, on Flower-Borders 
and Beds, and tranfplant Carnations into the 
Pots they are to remain to flower in; as alfo 
fuch as are for Borders, if they were not 
planted out in the Autumn, Ihould be now 
remov’d to the Places where they are to 
flower. 

You may yet fow Auricula’s and Polyantbos 
Seeds ■> though January is preferable to this 
Month, 

About the Middle of this Month you ihould 
take the Surface of the Earth out of the Pots 
of Auricula’s ; and after picking off all decay'd 
Leaves from the Plants, you mull fill up the 
Pots with very rich light Earth, which will 
caufe them to flower ftrong : but you mull 
carefully cover the Pots in the Night, if it hap¬ 
pens to be hard Frofty Weather, after the Buds 
of the Flowers appear in the Center of the 
Plants ; for otherwiie they are fubjedl to be 
deftroy’d : fo that many times there will not 
be above four of five Flowers upon a Stalk ; 
whereas if they had been cover’d duly, there 
might be eighteen or twenty, or more. 

You may now tranfplant Canterbury Belts, 
French Honeyfuckles, Daizies, Scarlet Lych¬ 


nis’s, Rofe Campions, Fox-Gloves, Pinks, Sweet 
Williams, Perennial Catch-Flies, Campanula’s, 
Thrift, with nioft other Fibrofe-rooted Plants 
that do not flower too early in the Spring. 

Make Layers of Jafmines, Honeyfuckles , and 
Other Flowering Shrubs. 

Dig and prepare your Ground for Nurfery- 
beds againft the fucceeding Month, when other 
Buiineis will come on apace: fo that if you do 
not get Things in Readinefs this Month, you 
will be fo much hurry’d in the next, that many 
Things muft be neglected or lef t undone. 

Break-up your Gravel-Walks, and turn ’em » 
but do not Rake ’em till next Month. 

You may now plant Box to edge Borders : 
but it Is a better Seafon for this Work in Sep¬ 
tember or October, if the Ground be dry i tho’ 
in wet Soils this Month is preferable. 

The Weather being mild, and the Air foft, 
you muft begin to give Air by degrees to the 
Green-houfe Plants: but do not open the Win¬ 
dows when the Winds are fharp and piercing, 
altho* the Sun may fhine warm. 

You ihould alfo pick off all decay'd Leaves 
from your Plants, and ftir the Surface of the 
Earth in your Pots and Tubs, and add a little 
freih Earth thereto, giving them a little Water 
to fettle the Earth. 

You ihould alfo at this Seafon add a little 
freih Tanners Bark to the Hot-bed in the 
Stove, ftirring up the old Bark, which by this 
Time, has loft a great part of its Heat, mixing 
the irelh amongft it, and plunge the Pots again 
into it; this will caufe a freih Fermentation, 
whereby the Heat will be renewed. 

Toward the Latter-end. of this Month you 
ihould make freih Bark-beds for Ananu’s, which 
ihould be plung’d therein in March . 

And make Hoc-beds for Tender Annuals, 
and other Exotick Seeds, which require to be 
brought forward in the Spring. 

Sow the Kernels of Oranges and Lemons in 
Pots, as foon as they come out of the Fruit, 
and fet the Pots into a Hot-bed. N. B. The 
Kernels of Rotten Fruit are much preferable 
to any other. 

Plants now Flowering in the Pleafure-Garden. 

Single Anemomes, Winter Aconite, Hellebores, 
Bears-foot. Crocus’s, Vernal Cyclamens, Snow¬ 
drops Double and Single , Early White, Blue 
and Small Starry Hyacinth, Perftan Iris, Hepa- 
ttea’s. Single Wail-Flower, Early Tulips, Poly¬ 
anthus Narctjfus, Daizies, Fennel-U&v’d Peren¬ 
nial Adonis, Spring Baflard-Navelwort, Lau- 
ruJHms’s, Mezerecn’s, Spurge Laurel, Spanijb 
Travellers Joy. And if the Weather be mild, 
towards the End of the Month, fome Almonds, 
the Cberry-Plum , with fome others. 

Plants now Flowering in the Green-Houfe. 

Indian, Spanijb , and Uex-leav’d Jafmines , 
Geranium’s, Ficotdes’s, feveral Sorts of Aloe's , 
Aleppi Cyclamens, Polygala Arbore/cens, Se- 
necio folio retufo, Chryfanthemutn* s, Hermannia’s, 
with fome others. 

FENCES. In hotter Climates than Eng¬ 
land, where they have not Occaflon for Walls 

to 
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to ripen their Fruit, their Gardens lie open, 
Where they can have Water-Fences and l J ro- 
fpedts *, or eife they bound their Gardens with 
Groves, in which are Fountains, Walks, &c. 
which are much more pleafing to' the Sight 
than a dead Wall : but in colder Countries 
and in England we are oblig'd to have Walls 
to fhelterand ripen our Fruit, altho’ they cake 
away much from the pleafant Profped of the 
Garden. 

Since therefore we are under a Neceflity to 
have Walls to fecure our Gardens from the 
Injury of Winds, as well as for the Conve- 
niency of Partitions or Inclofures, and alfo to 
ripen our Fruit, Brick-Walls are accounted the 
Warmeft and belt for Fruit: And thefe Walls 
being built Pannel-wife, with Pillars at equal 
Distances, will fave a great deal of Charge > 
in that the Wails may be built thinner, than if 
they were built plain without thefe PanneJs •, 
for then it would be neceflary to build them 
thicker every-where : and befides, thefe Pan- 
nels make the Walls look the handfomer. 

Stone-Walls arc to be preferr’d to thofe of 
Brick, efpecially thofe of fquare-hewn Stones. 
Thofe that are made of rough Stones, though 
they are very dry and warm, yet, by realbn 
of their Unevennefs, are inconvenient to nail 
up Trees to, except Pieces of Timber be laid in 
them, here and there, for that Purpofe. 

But in large Gardens it is better to have 
the Profpc<ft open to the Pleafure-Garden, 
which fhould be either furrounded with Water, 
or a FaulT:, fo that from the Garden the ad¬ 
jacent Country may be view’d. 

A Kitchen-Garden, if rightly contriv'd, will 
Contain Walling enough to afford a Supply of 
fuch Fruits as require the Afliftance of Walls for 
any Family *, and this Garden being fituated 
on one Side of the Houfe, may be furrounded 
with Walls, which will Ikreen the Kitchen- 
herbs from the Sight of Perfons in the Pleafure- 
Garden i and being lock’d up intire, the Fruit 
will be much better preferv’d than it can be in 
the publick Garden : And the having too great 
a Quantity of Walling, is often the Occafion 
that fo many fcandalous Trees are frequently to 
be feen in large Gardens, where there is not 
due Care obferv’d in their Management. 

And befides, the Borders of Plea fure-Gardens 
are generally too narrow for the Roots of 
Fruit-Trees, as will be lhewn in its proper 
Place. 

The Height of Garden-Walls fhould be 
twelve Feet, which is a moderate Proportion i 
and if the Soil be good, it may in time be well 
♦urnifh’d with bearing Wood in every Part, 
efpecially that Part printed with Pears., not- 
with (landing the Branches being train’d hori¬ 
zontally from the bottom of the Walls. 

I would recommend the While Thorn , the 
I Elly, the BUck Thorn and Crab , for Outward 
Fences to a good Ground •, but I do not ap¬ 
prove of the intermixing them. 

The White Thorn is the be ft Quick to plant*, 
beciufe it is the molt common, and is efteem’d 
the handfomeft. 

The Black Tlsorn and Crab make very good 
Fences, and are to be rais’d as the White 


Thorn. But if the Kernels of Apples or Crabs 
be fown, ic is belt to fow the Pommace with 
them, and they will come up the fooner, i. e. 
the firft Year. 

If Crab-Slocks be planted together like Quick, 
they make excellent Hedges, aiid fo will fomo 
Sorts of Plums. 

The Black Thorn is not accounted fo good 
for Fences as the While Thorn , becaufe it is 
apt to run more into the Ground, and is not 
certain as to the Growing: But then, on the 
Other hand, the Bulhes are by much the better, 
and are alfo more rifting than the White Thorn , 
or any other, for dead Hedges, or to mend 
Gaps: nor are they fubjefl: to be cropt by 
Cattle, as the others arc. The richer the Mould 
is, the better they will profper *, but yet they 
will grow on the fame fort of Soil that the 
White 7 horn does. 

The Holly will make an Excellent Fence, 
and is preferable to all the reft : but it is diffi¬ 
cult to be made to grow at the firft, and is 
a flow Grower ; but when once it does grow, 
it makes Amends by its Height, Strength, and 
Thicknefs. 

It is raifed either of Sets or Bernes , as the 
White Thorn is, and will lie as Jong in the 
Ground before it comes up. It delights mod in 
ftrong Grounds, but will grow upon the drieft 
Gravel, amongft Rocks or Stones. 

The Berries lie till the fecond Spring before 
they come up, therefore they fhould be pre¬ 
par’d before they are fown. (For this, fee the 
Article Holly.) It will be beft td fow ’em in 
the Place where you dcfign they fhould grow ; 
and they fhould Jje well weeded both before 
they come up, and afterwards. 

French Furs will alfo do Well upon dry 
Sandy Banks, where few other Plants ’frill 
grow i but they mult be kept very clean at 
the Bottom, and cut thin, and never fuffer’d 
to grow too high : nor fhould they be cut in 
dry Weather, nor late in Autumn, nor early 
in the Spring *, the doing either of which, is 
fubjeft to make it die in Patches, which is 
irrecoverable : nor will it ever break out again 
from old Wood, if cut clofe m, after it has 
been fuffer’d long to grow out. 

Fences may likewife be made of Elder : If 
the Soil be any thing good, you may flick 
Sticks of Elder, or Truncheons ten or twelve 
Feet long, flopewife in your Bank, fo as to 
make Chequer-work, and they will make a 
Fence for a Garden the quickest of any thing, 
and be a good Shelter. 

Elder planted on a Bank, the Side of which 
is waffl’d with a River or Stream, will make 
an extraordinary Fence, and will preferve the 
Bank fro iff being undermin’d by the Water ; 
becaufe it h continually fending Suckers from 
the lower Roots, which is of great Advantage 
where the Stream wafhes away the Bank. 

For Middle Fences in a Garden, the Tew is 
the more tonftle, governable, and darable 
Print. 

For furrounding Wildernefs Quarters, Elm, 
Lime, Hornbeam, and Beech are very proper. 

FENNEL i vide Fceniculum. 

FENNEL* 
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■ FENNEL-FLOWER j Wr Nigella. 

FERRUM EQOINUM; [fo call’d, bccaufe 
the Husk and Seed arc lo bended as to 
referable a Horfe-fboe.] Horfe-fhoe Vetch, 
The Chambers arc; 

It hath a papihon.ictom Flower, which it fttc - 
ended by a fiat Pod, dijhngui.h'd into 'joints 
refembltng a Half~ Moon, or an Horfe^-jhoe, con¬ 
taining Seeds of the fame Form . 

The Species are; 

I. Ferrum Eqjjinum ; filiqud ftngulari. 
C.B. Horfe-fboe Vetch, with a fingle Pod. 

3 . Ferrum Eqjjinum ; filiqitd multiplied, 
C.B. Horfe-fhoe Vetch, with many Pods. 

3. Ferrum Eojiinttm; Germans cum, filiqrtts 
•in fummstate. C. B. Common Horfe-fhoe 
Vetch. 

There are fome other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preferv’d in curious Botanick 
Gardens; but it is rare that any of them are 
propagated, except for Variety-fake, they 
having no great Beauty. The two firft Species 
are brought from Abroad ; but the third Sort 
grows wild upon Chalky Hills in divers Parts 
of England . 

They may be propagated by fowing their 
Seeds in Match upon a dry Soil, in the Places 
where they are to remain ; for they do not 
well bear Tranfplanting. The Diftance they 
fhould be allow’d, ought to be at leaft a Foot 
from each other; for they fpread upon the 
Ground, and will cover that Space: Thefe 
produce their Flowers in June, and perfect 
their Seeds in Augujl and September. 

FERULA v [takes its Name of Fe/endo , Lat. 
becaufe the Stalks of this Plant are made ufe 
of in fupporting the Branches of Trees; or 
of Feriendo, becaufe in Old Time, Sticks or 
Staves were made of them with which School- 
Matters ufed to correct their Scholars.] Fen¬ 
nel-Giant. 

The CharaElen are; 

It hath a large fucculent Milky Root: 'The 
Stalks are fpongy and filfd with Pith > The 
Flowers confift of many Leaves , which expand in 
form of a Role, and grow in an Umbel : Each 
Flower is fucceeded by two large Oval-fhap'd 
fiat Seeds, which are very thin , and for the mofi 
part turn black when they are ripe : To which 
may be added , The Leaves are like thofe of 
Fennel. 

The Species are; 

1. Ferula; major , feu fsmina Ptinii. M, 
Umb, Pliny’s Female Fennel-Giant. 

2. Ferula ; galbanifera. Lob. Obf. Broad- 
leav’d Fennel-Giant. 

3. Ferula \ Tingitana, folio latijjsmo lucido, 
H. Eiin. Broad-leav’d finning Fennel-Giant 
from Tangier. 

4. Ferula i Tingitana, folio angufio, lucido. ■ 
H. L. Narrow-kav’d Fennel-Giant from 
Tangier. 

5. Ffrula ; tenuiore folio . Narrow-Ieav’d 
Fennel-Giant. 

6 . Ferula ; Africana, galbanifera , folio & 
facie ligufiici. Par. Bat. African Fennel-Giant, 
with the Face and Leaf of Lovage, 


7. Fe RULAJ Africana, galbanifera, folio 
Myrrhidis. H. Am ft, African Fcnncl-Gianr, 
with a Sefeli Leaf. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preferv’d in curious-Botan ick 
Gardens; but as they are of no great Ufe or 
Beauty, I fhall pafs them over in this Place. 

The firft of thefe Plants is pretry common 
in the Enghfh Gardens: This, if planted in a 
good Soil, will grow to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet and more, and divides into many 
Branches, fo that it fhould have a great deal 
of Room: for if it be planted too near to 
other Plants, it will over-bear and deftroy 
them. It dies to the Surface every Autumn , 
and rifes again the fucceeding Spring. The 
Flowers are produc’d in June, and the Seeds 
are ripe in September, 

Mr, Ray fays. That the People of Sicily uf« 
the Pith of this Plant for Tinder to light 
their Fires. And if this was praftis’d by the 
Antients, we may eafily guefs why the Poets 
feign’d, that Prometbcpu hole Fire from Hea¬ 
ven, and carry’d it to the Earth in an hollow 
Ferula. 

The fccond, fixth, and feventh Sorts are 
fuppos’d by fome Authors to afford Galbanum , 
which, they fay, is an Exudation from (ome 
of thefe Plants: but this at prefent is not 
determin’d; for, if any of the three, the 
feventh is thought to be the bell. 

Thefe Plants arc all very hardy; except the 
fixth and feventh Sorts, which being Natives 
of a warm Country, do require to be hous’d 
in Winter. They arc all propagated by 
fowing their Seeds, which fiiould be done Toon 
after they arc ripe: bur if they are kept until 
Spring , they muft be fown very early, and in 
a fhady Situation ; otherwife the Seeds are 
fubje& to mifearry. They delight in a light, 
moiftSoil, and mull be planted at lead two 
Feet and an half afunderj for they fpread 
very far. The Roots will abide many Years, if 
fufter d to remain undifturb’d: but if they are 
tranfplanted when old, they feldom thrive 
well after wards. Thefe being Plants only foe 
Curiofity, one of each Sort is fufficient for a 
Garden; fince they are of no great Beauty, 
and require much Room. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts fiiould be fown 
foon after the Seeds are ripe, in a Pot of good 
Earth, which fhould be plac’d under a Hot¬ 
bed Frame during the Winter-Seafon, to pre- 
ferve it from the Frofts : And when the Plants 
are come up in the Spring, they fhould be 
tranfplanted each into a feparate Pot, and 
may be expos’d in Summer, but in Winter 
fhould be defended from Frofls. They muft 
be fhifted into larger Pots, as they incrcafe in 
Bulk. The bed Scafon for removing them is 
in September, before they are hous’d- They 
require frequent Waterings, and ro have as 
much Air as poffible in mild Weather. 

FICOIDES; [is fo call’d of F,cm, Lar. a 
Fig , becaufe the Fruit of it refembles a Fig ; 
it is alfo call'd Az,oides, of Gr. i.c. Ever- 

living, becaufe it is always green, and re— 
fembles the Stdum ,] Fig-Marygold. 

L 1 1 The 
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The Ch*na£ters are ; 

The whole Plant if fucculent * and ha* the 
appearance of Houfeleek : The Leaves grow 
oppofite by Pairs ; The Cup of the Flower is 
fiejhy 9 and divided into Jive Pam ahnojl to the 
Bottom : The Flower confijls of many Leaves , 
which are divided into fmail Parts y and do ex¬ 
pand in form of a Marygold; The Flower is 
fuueeded by a fucculent Fruity whreb U divided 
into five or more CeSs t which are full of fuuS 
Seeds * 

The Species arc ; 

I- Ficoides; feu fLus aizoideSy Africana * 
major y procumbent 9 triangular t folio enftfor mi* 
H. L . Boerh. Ind. Great* trailing African Fi- 
coidefy with a triangular Sword-fliap’tl Leaf. 

а, Ficoides; fen fi.us aiz,oideiy A/rUana f 
major , proeuwieusy triangutari foho 9 frulht 
max mo eduli * Ft cm Hutiemottoruitty vulgo, ILL. 
.Great trailing African F:coides y with a trian¬ 
gular S^ord-fhap\i Leaf* and a large eatable 
Fruit* commonly call'd the Lhitemot Fg. 

3* Ficoides; Afra; cauls hgnofo , erefldy 
folio triangulari t mfiformi fcabro y fore luteo 
magno . Boerh. />;i. Upright African Ficoides 9 
with a woody Stalk* and a triangular* rough* 
Sword-lhap'd Leaf* and a large yellow Flower, 

4. FicoidlS; Aftdy arbcrtjcettSy eriFl . i , folio 
triangularly loKgijjimOy confer t:m trato purpu - 
rafccntcy fore luteo magno, Boerh . Ind , Upright 
Tree like African Fitoides t with a long man- 
.gular Leaf, and a large yellow Flower* com¬ 
monly call'd Fink-Icav'd Fuoides. 

5* FjcOIDIS ; Afva ; folio triangularly exjj- 
for mi, g!a;tco, crajfo, ad margines later ales panels 
inevmibtu fpitiis aculeate, flare in longo ptdun.ulo 
aureo. Boerh, Ind, African Ficoides, with a 
thick triangular Sword-fhap’d Leaf, arm’d 
with Spines on the Edges, and a yellowFIower 
growing upon a long Foot-flalk, commonly 
cak'd, the Dog’s-Chap Ficoides, 

б . Ficoides; Afra, folto triangular], enfi- 
formi, crajjo , brevi, ad marginal lateralis mu'tis 
majoribufque fpints aculeate, fiore aureo ex calice 
longijfimo. Boerh. Ind. African Ficoides , with a 
triangular Sword-fhap'd Leaf, having many 
Jarge Spines upon their Edges, and a yellow 
Fiowcr with a long Calyx, commonly call'd, the 
prickly DogVChap Ficoides. 

7, Ficoides ; Afra ; folio triangulari, feettris 
forma, fiore aureo flellato. Boerh. Ind. African 
Ficoides, with a triangular Hatchet-fhap’d 
Leaf, and a yellow ftarry Flower, commonly 
call'd the Sug’s-Horn Ficoides. This Sort ex¬ 
pands its Flowers only in the Evening. 

8. Ficoides ; Afra ; folio triangulari, longo, 
margin is inferioris fupremo aculeate, flare viola— 
ceo. Boerh, Ind. African Ficoides, with a long 
triangular Leaf, having Spines at the Extre¬ 
mity on the under Parr of the Leaves, and a 
Violet-colour*d Flower, commonly call'd, the 
Daiay-flower’d Ficoides. 

p. Ficoides; Africana, frutefeens, perfoliata, 
folto triangular!, glauco, punthue, corttee lig- 
ttofo, can dido ttnut. T. Ac. Reg. Shrubby 
African Ficoides , with perforated, triangular, 
glaucous Leaves, and a {lender, white, lignous 
Bark, commonly calfd, the klfcr Horn’d Fi- 
touits. 


10. Ficoides Afra; folio tr i angular i, glauco, 
perfoliate, brevijfimo, apice fpinojo. Boerh. Ind. 
fiore purpurea. African Ficoides, with a trian¬ 
gular, ihort, prefoliate, glaucous Leaf, have- 
mg Spines upon the Top, and a Purple 
Flower, commonly call’d, the large Horn’d 
Ficoides. 

11. Ficoides; Africana, aculeis longijfmis 
& foliatis najeentibm ex alls jo Lor inn. fours 1. 
Ac. Reg. African Ficoides, with long Spines 
growing from the Wings of the Leaves- 

15. Ficoides j Afra , folio triangulaii ettfi- 
formi brevijfimo, fiore dilute pmpurajeeme fi t a- 
m,n:ofo. Boeih. Ind. African Ficoides, with a 
fliort triangular Sword-fhap’d Leaf, and a 
purplifli-colour’d Flower. 

13. Ficoides; feu ficsti aizoidts, Africana, 
fol.o triangulari crajfo, glauco brevi , ad ties mar¬ 
gines aculeato. Boerh. Ind. Jhre purpurafeente. 
African Ficoides, with a fhort, thick, glaucous, 
triangular Leaf, with three Spines on the 
Edges, and a purplifli Fiowcr. 

14. Ficoides 3 Afra ; folio triangular},glauco 
brevijj-tno, cr.tJpjjlmo, margin? non jpinojo. Ecerb. 
Ind. fiore purpurafeente. African Ficoides, with 
a very fhort, thick, triangular glaucous Leaf, 
without Spines on the Edge, and a pulpith- 
colour d Flower. 

15. Ficoides; Afra\ folio tri.wgulari, glauco 
brevijfimo, cr.ijfijfnic, margine, fpinofo, caule & 
fiore purpureo. African Ficoides, with a very 
Ihort, thick, glaucous Leaf, with Spines upon 
the Edge, and a purple Stalk and Flower. 

1 6. Ficoides j Ajra ; fruticans, folio trian¬ 
gular i, fcabro, tentti, fiore viol.ueo. Boerh. Ind. 
African flirubby Ficoides, with a triangular 
rough, narrow Leaf, and a Violct-co.'out’d 
Flower. 

17. Ficoides ; Afra; folio triangular!, viridi, 
longo afpero, fiore violacio. Boerh. Ind. African 
Fkoides, with a long, green, rough, triangular 
Leaf, and a Violet-colour’d Fiowcr. 

18. Ficoides ; Afra ; folio trtangulari, crajfo 
fucculentijjimo. Boerh■ Ind. fiore aureo. African 
Ficoides , with a thick, fucculent, triangular 
Leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

ip. Ficoides 3 Afra; folio triangular!, longo 
fucculent0. caulibni rubric. Boerh. Ind. fiore luteo. 
African Ficoides , with a long, fucculcnr, tri¬ 
angular Leaf, red Stalks, and a yellow Flower. 

20. Ficoides; feu ficus aizoides, Africana, 
erella, arborefeens, lignofa, fiore radiato, puma 
purpurea, dein argenteo interdiU, clattfo, nufltt 
aperto. Boerh. Ind. African ugright Tree-likc 
Ftcoides, with a radiated Flower, firft of a 
Purple, and afterwards a Silver Colour, open¬ 
ing in the Night, but clos'd in the Day. 

si. Ficoides ; Afra; arborefeens, folto tereti, 
fiore candido, noliu aperto interdiu claufo. Boerh. 
Ind. African Trce-Jike Ficoides, with a taper 
Leaf and white Flower, opening in the Niglir, 
but flint in the Day. , * 

23. Ficoides ; Afra; arborefeens , folio tereti, 
glauco, apice purpureo crajfo. Boerh. Ind. fiore 
violaceo. African Tree-like FicouUs, with a 
thick, taper, glaucous Leaf, tipr with Purple, 
and a Violet-colour’d Flower. 

2j. Ficoides; Afra ; folio tereti, procum¬ 
bent, fiore (occiiteo. H. L> African trailing 

Ficoides, 
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Ficoidts, with a taper Leaf, and a Scarlet 
Flower. 

24. Ficoides ; ftu fens aizdtdes, Africana 
folio longo, ttnui, fore aurantto. Boerb. Ini. 
African Ficoides, with a long, narrow Leaf, 
and an Orange-colour’d Flower. 

35. FicoiDts j Aft a, frutttoja, cattle lanu- 
gittofo, folio tereti parvo, l>revi guttato, fore 
violaceo. Boerk Ini. African fhrubby Fnotdes, 
with a woolly Stalk, a fmalt taper fpotted 
Leaf, and Violet-colour’d Flower. 

25. Ficoides; Afra ; fruticofa, caule lanu- 
gine argent e* ornato, folio tereti f><trvo lottgo, 
guttulis argenteis quafi fcabro, fore violaceo. 
Boerk Ini. African fhrubby Ficoides, with a 
white woolly Sralk, a long taper Silvcr- 
fpotted Rough-leaf, and a Violet-colour’d 
Flower. 

37. Ficoides { feu fiats aiz.oides, Africans, 
folo variegate, afpero, ad apicem fella fpinofd 
ornate, fore violaceo. Boerb. Ittd. African Ft— 
taides, with a rough parry-colour d Leaf, tipt 
with a Star of Spines, and a Violet-colour’d 
Flower. 

28. Ficoides ; Afra ; lignofo, folio tereti 
afpero ad apicem f.bd jfinoia, fiore violaceo. 
African woody Ficoides, with a taper rough 
Leaf, tipt with a Star of Spines, and a Vio- 
let-colour’d Flower. 

29, Ficoides ; feu ficus aiz.oides, Africana , 
ere ii a, tereti folia, fioribtts alb is umbcBatis. Par. 
Bat. Upright African Firoiies, with a taper 
Leaf and white Flowers, growing in an Umbel. 

50. Ficoides ; folio tereti, caule viridt ramo— 
ffftmo, fore parvo Candida. An. Ficoides, Neapo- 
Utana fiore candido. H. L. African Ficoides, 
with a taper Leaf, a green branching Sralk, 
and a fmall white Flower. 

jl. Ficoides; Africana, folio, tereti longo 
tenui guttulis argenteis, fiore parvo purpurafeente, 
radice crajffimd. African Fnotdes, with a long 
taper Leaf fpotted with white, a fma.il pur- 
plifij Flower, and a thick knobbed Root. 

33. Ficoides ; Africana, humilis, folio tereti 
traffo fucculento fore fulpbureo, pedunculo brevi. 
Dwarf African Ficoides , with a thick taper 
fucculent Leaf, and a Sul phut-colour'd Flower, 
with a fliort Foot-ftalk, commonly call'd, the 
Quince-leav’d Ficoides. 

. 33. Ficoides *, Africana, procumbent, folio 
tereti longo, fore violaceo. African trailing Fi¬ 
eri Jes, with a long taper Leaf, and VioJet- 
colotir’d Flower. 

34. Ficoides ; Afra ; acaulos, foliis latifi¬ 
nis crafts lucidis conjugality fore aureo amplif- 
fimo, Tourn. Ac. Reg. African Ficoides with¬ 
out Stalks, and with broad thick (bining 
Leaves growing by Fairs, and a large yellow 
Flower. 

35. Ficoides ; Afra ; acaulos, foliis latifmis 
trajfifpmis luadts conjugatis, fiore aureo ample, 
fine pedunculo. Boerb. Ind. African Ficoides 
without Stalks, and broad thick fiiining 
Leaves growing by Pairs, and a large yellow 
Flower without Foor-fta!ks, 

35. Ficoides; Afra;foliis latifmis, crafts 
lucidis cruciatim poftis. Boerb. Ind. African 
Ficoides , with broad thick Leaves, growing 
crofs-wife^ 


37. Ficomrs; Africana, procumbent, foliis 
hits craft cruciatim poftis, fiore a!bo medio 
purpurafeente. African trailing Ficoides, with 
broad thick Leaves growing crofs-wife, and a 
white Flower with a purplifh Middle. 

38. Ficoides; Africana procumbent, foliis 
latis, conjugatis, fore candido. African trailing 
Ficoides, with broad Leaves growing by 
Fairs, and a white Flower. 

39 . Ficoides; Africana, folio plantagmis 
undulato micis argenteis ad fperofo. Tourn. Ac, 
Reg. African Ficoides , with a wav’d Plantain 
Leaf cover’d with Silver Drops, commonly call'd 
the Diamond Ficoides 

40. Ficoides ; Uifpanica, annua, Lychnidis 
folio. Jeff. Spanifh annual Ficoides, with a 
Campion Leaf. 

41. Ficoides ; Canarienfis , procumbent, portu- 
laca joho. JeJJ. Canary trailing Ficoides, wi:h 
a Purflain Leaf. 

There are fome other Sorts of this Plant in 
the Botaniclt Gardens Abroad, but thefe here 
mention’d are what we have at prefenc in 
the Enghjb Gardens. 

Thefe are all abiding Plants, (except the 
three laft mention'd) and may be propagated 
by planting Cuttings of any of the Kinds, 
either in June or July ; obferving to let them 
lie two or three Days, or more, in a dry 
Place after they are cut off from the Plants, 
before they are planted, according as they are 
more or lefs fucculent: The Sorts that are 
woody, need only to be planted upon an old 
Hot-bed, fhading and watering them accord¬ 
ing to the Heat and Drought of ihej Seafon; 
but the fucculent Kinds fhould be planted in 
Pots fill’d with light Tandy frclb Earth, and 
fhould be plung’d into a moderate Hot-bed,to 
facilitate their raking Root; and thefe fhould 
have but little Moifture,efpecialIy before they 
are rooted, for much Wet will certainly de- 
flroy them. 

When the Plants have taken Root, which 
will be in about a Month’s Time, you fhould 
expofe them to the open Air gradually : Thofc 
which were planted in Poes, may be drawn out 
of the Hot-bed at fir if, and remov’d into a 
Glafs Stove, where they may be inur’d by de¬ 
grees to bear the Weather: But thofe planted 
upon the old Hot-bed may remain unremov’d 
until Augufi, when they fhould be carefully 
taken up, and planted into Pots fill’d with 
light frefh Tandy Earth, and fet in a Situation 
where they may enjoy the Morning Sun only, 
until they have taken frefh Root, when they 
may be expos’d to the open Air unril the latter 
End of September or the Beginning of OHol'er^ 
at which time they muff be remov'd into tho 
Confervatory, which fhould be a light airy 
Glafs-cafe, fo built and contriv’d as to admit 
of a large Portion of free Air whenever the 
Weather is mild; but in hard frofty Weather, 
the Cold may be excluded. The Srrufture of 
this will be defin’d under the Article Stove, 
to which I fhall refer the Reader. 

During the Winter-fcafon you muff care¬ 
fully obferve to open the Glafl’es every Day 
when the Weather is mild; for if you keep 
themclofely {hut up, the Plants will grow ficklv, 
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and drop their Leaves. You muft alfo ob¬ 
serve to pick oft" all decay’d Leaves as often as 
they appear; which, if futfer’d to remain upoo 
the Plants, would communicate a Diftemper 
to them, and be very apt to rot them. You 
fhould alfo give them frequent Waterings in 
mild Weather, cfpecially fuch of 'em as are 
Woody: but do not give ’em too much at 
once ; for when the Earth, in Pors which arc 
placed in the Houfe, is too much faturated 
with Moifture, it will not dry again during 
the Winter-feafon, for want of the Benefit of 
the Sun and Air, which are the two great In- 
ftru merits in diflipating Humidity ; and this is 
often the intire Deftru&ion of the Plant: whilft 
on the other hand,Tome People,out of too great 
Care to thefe Plants, let them fufter for want 
of Water and free Air in Winter,under a No¬ 
tion of their being fo very tender,as to be im¬ 
patient of the leaft Cold or Modlure: whereas 
in faft, they are very hardy, and are feidom 
deltroy’d with lefs Cold than hard Froll ;for 
I have had fome Sorts endure the open Air in 
a warm Border for two or three Winters which 
prov’d mild ; and fuch of thefe Plants as had 
thus endured the Cold, produc’d a much great¬ 
er Quantity of Flowers, thanthofe which had 
been preferv’d in a Stove with great Care : 
and it hath been chiefly owing to onr mana¬ 
ging them tenderly in Winter, that we annu¬ 
ally loft fo many of them ; for fince I hav trea¬ 
ted ’em in a different Manner, I have rarely 
loft a fingle Plant. 

The three laft-mention’d Sorts are Annuals, 
and require to be fown every Year. The 3 8th 
Sort is a very beautiful Planr, being all over 
fet very thick with tranfparent Cryftal-like 
Drops, as if cover’d with fmall Hides ; from 
whence it is by fome call’d the Fro fly Fitotdrt 
The Seeds of this Plant fhould be fbwn very 
early in the Spring upon a good Hot-bed ; 
and when the Plants are come up, they muft 
be planted into fmall Pots fiH’dwith frefh light 
fandy Earth, and plung’d into another Hot¬ 
bed ; and as that Hot-bed declines its Heat, 
they fhould be remov’d into a third Hot-bed, 
which will bring them forward lowards Flow¬ 
ering i and in July thefe Plants may be ex¬ 
pos’d to the open Air by degrees, by which 
Time their Flowers will appear,and be hereby 
render’d ftrong, and capable to produce pood 
Seeds: but you fhould always confine in fmall 
Pots fuch Plants as you defign for Seed, never 
fuffering them to root through the Hole in the 
Bottom of the Pot into the Ground, which 
would occafion their growing to be much 
larger and ftronger Plants: but then their 
Strength would be diverted from the Seed- 
Velfelsto nourifh and produce ftrong Shoots : 
fo that it feidom happens that the ftrongeft 
Plants produce good Seeds. But if you would 
have fome of thefe Plants of a large Growth, 
you fhould fhakc them out of the Pots into an 
old Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where their 
Roots and Branches will extend to a con fider- 
able Length. I have had one of thefe Plants 
in fuch a Bed, which has fpread above a Yard 
fquire ■, and the Leaves and Branches were of 
a prodigious Size. 


The Flowers of this Plant are of no great 
Beauty ; but the Oddnefs of the whole Plant 
renders it worthy of a Place in every curious 
Garden. 

The 39th and 40th Sorts are Plants of little 
Beauty, and are feidom preferv’d but m 
curious Botanick Gardeds, for Variety. 

T he lft, 2d, and 21ft Sorts 1 have never yet 
feen flower, altho’ there arc many large Plants 
of each Kind in divers Gardens in England. 
I had one Plant of the 21ft Sort which 
had been planted into an open Border againft 
a Wall, that was fet very thick with Buds in 
almoft every part of the Plant, late in th* 
Autumn 172 6; but a fudden, (harp Froft hap¬ 
pening, deftroy’d the whole Plant. 

The 3d, 4th, 16th, 17th, aid, 23d, 24th, 
and 2jrh Sorts do branch out and growfhrubby 
and produce large Quantities of very beautiful 
Flowers, which being expanded in the Heat 
of the Day, afford a very agreeable Profpeft, 
and are well worth cultivating in every Col¬ 
lection of Plants, for their Beauty; as are all 
the Dwarf fucculent Sorts, for their Oddnefs 3 
and fome of them produce beautiful Flowets, 
tho’ not in fuch Plenty as the former. 

Thefe are, fome or other of their Sorts, 
continually in*Flowcr: but their chief Scafon 
of Flowering is from April to September’, and 
many of them produce good Seeds : but as 
their Cuttings feidom fail to take Root, fo they 
are rarely propagated by Seeds in England. 

FICUS: The Fig-Tree. 

The CharnBers are; 

Fbe Flowers, which are always inched in 
the Middle of the Fruit, cot if ft of one Leaf, and 
are Male and Female in the fame Fruit ; Fht 
Male Flowers are fuuated toward the Crown of 
the Fruit ; and the Female, which grow) near 
the Stalk, are fucceeded by fmall bard Seeds : 
Fhe intire Fruit is for the mofl part turbinated: 
and globular, or of an Oval Shape , is fiejby, and 
of a Jwcet Fife. 

The Species are; 

1. FiCuS ; jativa , frutlu viclaceo, longo, 
intus rubente. Fount. The long Blue Fig. 

2. Ficus ; far tv a, frutlu obkttgo, alba mel- 
liftto. Fount. The long White Fig. 

3. Ficus ; fativa, frutlu pratoci, albido 
fugad. Fottrn, The early White Fig, by feme 
fatjely call'd the Marseilles Fig. 

4. Ficus ; fativa, frutlu globofo, alba, met - 
hjhio. Fount. The great round White Fig. 

J. Ficus ; fativa, frutlu parvo , fufeo, intta 
rubente, Tottrn. The fmall Brown Fig. 

6 . Ficus ; fativa, frutlu loirgo , majort, 
nigro, rntm purpurafeettte. Fount. The great 
long black Fig. 

7. Ficus ; Jativa, frutlu globofo, fufeo, intta 
rubente. The Brunfwick Fig. 

8. Ficus; fativa, frutlu pracocia, fubro— 
tunic , albido, fhiato, intta rofeo. Fount. 
Roundifh Whice-ftrip’d Fig. 

9. Ficus ; fativa, frutlu viridi , loirgo pedi — 
culo infidente. Fourn. The Green Fig. 

10. Ficus ; fativa, frutlu parvo, ferdino, 
albido, intm rofeo, melhfuo, cute lacera. Fourtt, 
The Marseilles Fig. 

11. Ficus; 
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ll. Ficus » futiva, frutlu fiavefcente, intm 
fttave rubente. Tourtt. The Yellow Fig. 

i a. Ficus ; fativa, jruflu majori , violaceo, 
oblongo, cute lacera. Tourn. Great long Violet 

Fig- 

,3. Ficus; fat tv d, fruit u magno, rot undo, 
depnjfo f^adiceo, circa umbiUcum dehtfeente, 
intm fuavt rubente. Gar id. The Rote Fig. 

14. Ficus", fativa y frullu magno, rotunda, 
albo, vteUtfuo, foliis magis diffe&is. The great 
White Turkey Fig, with deeply-cut Leaves. 

Ij, Ficus; /viva, fruilu tango, majori, 
tiigro, in*Hi albo ferotino. Tourn." The great 
Black Fig, with a white Pulp. 

16. Ficus; fjhejlriSy Cretica, folio non divifo, 
leviter crenato. T. Cor. The Candia wild Fig, 
with undivided Leaves, fulfil] call'd the Syca¬ 
more-Tree. 

17. Ficus; Americana, latiori folio venofo, 
ex Curacao. Pluk. Aim. The Broad-Ieav’d 
American Fig. 

18. Ficus; Malabarenfs,folio cufpidato, fruSlu 
rotunda parvo gcmino. D. Syen. Pluk. Aim. The 
Malabar Fig, or Indian God Tree. 

The firft fifteen Sorts are cultivated ill 
curious Gardens for their Fruits, which are 
efteem’d, by all delicate Palates, amongft 
the richeft Sorts of Fruits; tho’ few vulgar 
Taftes care for 'em, whereby they are often 
planted in Places expos’d, where few other 
Fruits would efcapc being floln. In England 
we have but few Sores of this Fruit, compar’d 
with the yaft Varieties with which the South¬ 
ern Parts of France and Italy abound: Tho’ 
it is to be hop’d that in a few Yeats we (hall 
be fupply’d with moft of their curious Sorts; 
efpecially fince we fee yearly, that great Num¬ 
bers of People come to relilh ’em. But one 
great Difcouragement to the Propagation of 
thefe Trees, was the Unskilfulnefs of the Eng- 
lijh Gardeners in their Culture and Manage¬ 
ment. I fhall therefore begin with an Account 
of the Planting, Increasing, and Pruning of 
thefe Trees; which I (hall treat as clear as 
poffibly I can, and only mention the Methods 
ufed, with which I have had great Succcfs. 

The common Method of propagating thefe 
Trees is from Suckers which come up from 
the Roots of old Trees. But this is wlut I 
would never advife ; for thefe Plants, when 
grown large, are much more fubjeft to 

C ^dtice Suckers again, than thofe rais’d by 
yers, which are by far the bed rooted and 
mod promising Plants : Therefore I would 
always make choice of the latter Method, 
efpecially fince they are very eafy to be 
propagated that Way: for if you lay down 
the Branches in February , they will be fit to 
remove by the fucceeding February, which is 
the bed time to tranfplant them; becaufe 
thofe planred in Autumn are very apt to be 
deftroy’d, efpecially if the Winter fhould 
prove harp, or the Soil be tnoid into which 
they are planted. 

The bed Soil for Figs in England , is fuch a$ 
hath a gravelly, chalky, or dony Bottom, 
with a light dry Surface : for altho’ a ftrong 
Soil will produce vigorous Branches, and large 
Leaves; yet the Fruit will not be in fuch 


Plenty, nor fo well tailed, as thofe whiefi 
grow on a poor and dry Soil. 

Fig-Trees fhould always bcplanted in a free 
open Situation; not under the Drip of Trees, 
nor fhaded by Buildings, &c. But there are 
very few Sores that will ripen well with us in 
England , mod of them requiring a good 
South, South-Ead, or South-Wed Wall : for 
although they will grow very well againd 2 
North or Eaft-afpeded Wall; yet the Frujc 
will be very poor, (if any are produc’d) ill- 
tailed, and late ripe. 

Thofe Trees which are planted for Stand¬ 
ards in the open Air will require very little 
Culture or Management: The chief Thing to 
be obferv’d, is, to eut out a!I dead or decay¬ 
ing Branches, as alfo all fuch. as crofs each 
other, that the Middle of the Tree may not 
be too much crowded with Branches. The 
bed Seafon for this Work is in OHober , wheti 
the Leaves begin to decay ; at which time 
you fhould alfo dived the Branches of all the 
latter Crop of Figs, which, by being differ'd 
to remain upon the Tree, will, with the firft 
Froft, rot and decay, and thereby infett the 
tender Branches: For by ftvcral Experiments 
made by the Reverend and Learned Mr. Hales 
and my fdf, we found that all thofe Branches 
which were divefted of the Figs at that Sea¬ 
fon, remain’d perfeftly found, and produc’d 
Fruit in Plenty the fucceeding Year; whereas 
rhe other Branches of the fame Tree whereon 
the Fruit were left, were almoft totally 
dedroy'd in the Winter. The Reafon for my 
making choice of this Seafon, is, becaufe at 
that time they are not fo fubjeft to bleed ; 
and the Wounds then made, if cut clofe and 
fmoorh, will heal over in a fliort time : but 
it mull be done early in the Autumn, before 
the Frofly Weather comes on, which would 
be very apt to enter the Places where fuch 
Wounds were made, and prove very hurtful 
to the Tree. 

But I (hall next treat of the Management 
neceffarv for JVaB Frg-Trees, which is, per¬ 
haps, as little underflood, as any Part of 
Gardening , not only in England, but alfo in 
France, Holland, and mod other Countries. 
In France , great Numbers of thefe Trees are 
planted in Tubs or Cafes, and are every 
Winter prefetv’d in Green-houfes, with Oran¬ 
ges, Myrtles, See. This indeed may be a very 
good Method to obtain early Figs, provided 
they are rightly manag’d; which, I think, 
can hardly be done, if intermix’d with othet 
Kinds of Trees, whereby their Branches are 
apt to (mould and fufl’er, for want of a fuffi- 
cient Quantity of free Air, which thefe Trees 
fhould always have in open mild Weather. 
Befides, the Frnit will be apt to come out 
very early in the Seafon, efpecially if the 
Houfe is kept warm,whereby they will be liable 
to many Accidents in the Spring of the Year. 
So that, upon the whole, I would never advife 
this Practice in England , unlefs in fuch Places 
where they have an open airy Glafs-Cafe, in 
which there arc no other Sorts of Plants. 

Therefore the fureft Method is, to plant 
’em againft warm Walls, and upon a dry warm 
M m m Soil. 
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Soil. The Diftance thcfe Trees fhould be 

P lanted ought never to be lefs than twenty 
eet, fuppofing the Wall to be fourteen or 
more Feet in Height; for when they are 
planted too near* the Branches are train’d 
upright, and thereby cover the Walls in a few 
Years with old Wood, fo that there is no 
younger Branches to produce Fruit but what 
are fituated at the extreme Parts of the Tree, 
or ftand forward from the Wall, which is a 
very great Fault, as fhall be hereafter demon- 
ftrated. In the Middle, between the Fig-Trees, 
may be planted a Vine, which may be pre- 
ferv’d to bear Fruit until the Fig-Trees do 
cover the Wall; at which time they fhould be 
intirely taken away; for they lhould by no 
means be fuffer’d to intermix their Shoots 
amongft the Figs, which would prevent the 
Ingrefs of the Air, which is absolutely neccf- 
fary to give the Fruit a fine racy Flavour. 

In the Summer, when the Fig-Trees begin 
to (boot, you fhould train the Branches hori¬ 
zontally to the Walls, (as is directed for other 
Fruit-Trees) for if they are fufter’d to grow 
all the Summer without Management, their 
Shoots will be too ftubborn to be drawn re-' 
gularly to the Wall: Nor fhould you fufter 
any foreright Shoots to be produc’d upon 
your young Trees; but, on the contrary, as 
fall as they appear, you fhould rub off their 
Buds. At Michaelmas, (as I faid before) is 
the belt Seafon for pruning and nailing thefe 
Trces, not only for theReafons before align’d, 
but alfo becaufe their Shoots being nail’d 
clofc to the Wall before the fevereFrolls come 
on, will be lefs liable to be injur’d thereby. 

The main Things to be obferv’d in the 
pruning of older Trees, are, i ft, Always to 
take care to have a Supply of young Branches 
in every Part of the Tree, for it is thofe only 
which produce Fruit: sdly, Never to fhorten 
any of the Shoots at the Autumn Pruning, 
which would intirely deprive you of Fruit, 
fince it is chiefly upon the Wood of the laft 
two Years that it is produc’d : jdly, Always 
obferve to nail your young Fruit-branches 
clofe to the Wall, whereby they will not be 
deftroy’d by Froft, and the Fruit will be for¬ 
warded at leaft a Fortnight or three Weeks 
in the Spring, which is of great Confequence 
to us in England : 4thly, Never lay in your 
old Branches too thick, which is a very com¬ 
mon Fault amongft Gardeners ; for as the 
Shoots are vigorous, and the Leaves of thefe 
Trees very large, fo their Diftance ought never 
to be lefs than ten or twelve Inches: So that 
as young Branches tncreafe, the old ones fhould 
be intirely cut out; which may be done in 
the Autumn with as much Safety as to any other 
Tree: jthly, In order to produce young 
Branches, you may flop the leading Bud of 
young vigorous Shoots in April, or the Begin¬ 
ning of May, which will occafion the Side-buds 
to break out into lateral Branches ] whereby 
the Wall maybe kept conftantly furnifb'd with 
young Wood; but I would by no means ad- 
vife the doing of this too often, nor fhould it 
be done later in the Year : for multiplying 
Branches too much, is of as bad Confequence 


as having too few, for it will occafion their 
being weak and unfruitful; and if it is done in 
June or July, it will only occafion the Buds to 
produce Figs in great Plenty, which will never 
come to good fo late in the Year, and wilt 
greatly weaken the tender Fruit-Branches, 
and prevent their bearing the next Spring. 

If the Winter fhould prove extreme fharp, 
it will be neceffary to cover your c hoi cell 
Sorts of Fig-Trees , either with Strain, Reeds, 
Peafe-Haulm , or fome other fuch like Cover¬ 
ing, which will preferve the tender Fruit- 
branches from being injur'd ; for want of 
which Care, in the Winter Anno 1718, the 
Fig-Trees fuffer’d very much in moft Parts of 
England : By this Method your Fruit will be 
greatly forwarded, but you fhould be very 
careful not to remove your Covering too 
eatly in the Spring, nor to do it all at once, 
but open them firll in the Day-time, and 
cover them again at Night, and fo by degrees 
inure them to the open Air. In fome Places 
where this Method has been carefully obferv’d, 
I have feen ripe Figs almoft a Month fooner 
than where they were not cover'd, and the 
Fruit in much greater Plenty. 

Thefe Trees do very well againft the warm 
Side of an Houfe, or other large Building, 
where they have a great Compafs of Walling; 
and the higher thefe Trees are train’d from 
the Ground, the better the Fruit is tailed, 
efpecially if it be againft a Chimney, where 
it may enjoy fome Share of Warmth thro* 
the Bricks: And Figs, tho* the moft delicate 
of Fruits, being very little efteem’d by vulgar 
Palates, are lefs liable to be floln by Servants 
or common People than fome of the more 
common Sorts of Fruits. 

I am aware, that what I have here advanc’d, 
in relation to the pruning and dreffing of 
Fig-Trees, will be condemn’d by great Num¬ 
bers of People, who will nor give thcmfclves 
time to confider and examine the Rcafous 
upon which I have founded this Praftice, nor 
to make one fingle Experiment to try the 
Truth of it, as being vaftly different from the 
general Praftice of moft Gardeners, who 
always imagine, that Fig-Trees fhould never 
have much pruning, or at leaft, that they 
fhould always be fuffer’d to grow from the 
Wall to fome Diftance: That by this Manage¬ 
ment, I have often feen great Quantities of 
Fruit, I cannot deny, but then this has been 
only in mild Winters, for it is very certain, 
that in fharp Frofts few of thefe outfide 
Shoots efcape being greatly injur’d ; whereas 
it rarely happens, that thofe Shoots which are 
clofely nail’d to the Wall at Michaelmas do 
fuffer the leaft Damage, and the Fruits are 
always produc’d a Fortnight fooner upon 
thefe Branches than they are upon thofe which 
grow from the Wall. 

The Seafon alfo for Pruning, which I have 
laid down, being vaftly different from the com¬ 
mon Praftice and Opinion of moft Gardeners, 
will alfo be objefted againft; but this I am 
fure, if any one will but make Trial of it, I 
doubt not but his Experience will confirm 
what I have here advanc’d; for as one great 

Injury 
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Injury to this Tree, proceeds from the too 
great Effufion of Sap at the wounded Parts, 
jo by this Autumn pruning this is prevented : 
for at that Seafon, all the Parts of European 
Trees which caft their Leaves, are lefs replete 
with Moifture than at any other time of the 
Year; for by the long Continuance ot‘ the 
Summer's Heat, the juices of Plants having 
been exhaufted in the Nourilhment and Aug¬ 
mentation of IVood, Leaves, Fruits, ike. and 
alfo great Quantities being evaporated by 
Perfpiration, the Root not being able to fend 
up a Supply equivalent to this great Confump- 
tion, the Branches mud contain a much lefs 
Quantity of Sap than in the Spring, when it 
has had feveral Months Supply from the Root, 
which tho’ but fmall in Proportion to what is 
fent up when the Heat is greater, yet there 
being little or no Wade, either by Perfpira¬ 
tion or Augmentation, there mud be a great¬ 
er Quantity contain’d in the Branches; which 
alfo is eaiily to be obferv’d, by breaking or 
cutting off a vigorous Branch of a Fig-Tree at 
both Seatons, (the Sap being milky may be 
readily difeern’d) when that cut in Awumn 
lhall be found to flop its Bleeding in one Day’s 
time or lefs; whereas that cut in the Spring 
will often 'flow a Week or more, and the 
Wound will be proportionably longer before 
it heals. 

Tho’ the Lift of Figs which I have here 
added, may be greater in Number of Sorts 
than many People at prefent know, yet it is 
very fmall when compar’d with the great Va¬ 
riety of Sorts which are known in the more 
Southern Countries of Europe ; from whence I 
am in Hopes, in a Ihort Time, I dull be fnp- 
ply’d with many more Kinds than are here 
mention’d : nor do I think there is any Sort 
of Fruit deferves more our Care to culti¬ 
vate and improve than this, and yet it rarely 
happens that we meet with more than four 
or five Sorts in mod of our curious Fruit- 
Gardens, when at the fame time, perhaps, the 
Walls are fill’d with great Cohesions of Pears 
or Plumbs , few of which either deferve the 
Place or Care taken in their pruning &c. or 
at lead would thrive as wellifplanted in Efpa- 
liers or Standards. 

I have not, as yer, feen any Figs planted in 
an Efpalicr, and fo can't fay how they would 
fucceed; but fince fome of the Sorts do, in 
divers Parrs of England, bear very well in 
Standards, I don't fee why rhey Ihould not 
be try’d ; however, if we Ihould be at the 
Expence of covering them in hard Winters, 
there is no doubt bur they would fucceed 
very well. 

The Sixteenth Sort is by many People fup- 
pos’d to be the true Sycamore-Tree mention’d 
in Scripture, which is a fort of Fig which pro¬ 
duces its Fruit out of the old Wood of the 
Tree, and is very fmall; but as this Tree has 
not produc’d any Fruit with us, fo I cannot 
determine whether it be the right Kind or not. 

It may not be improper in this place to 
mention the great Pains which the Inhabi¬ 
tants of the Levant are at in the Culture of their 
Figs ; and without which (it is generally faid 


by all the Travellers who have wrote on this 
Subjed, as alfo by Pliny, and other old 
Naturalifts) that their Fruit would fall off and 
be good for nothing. I (hall here fet it down 
as 1 find it in the Travels of Monf Tournefort 
chief Botanift to tnc late King of France. 

“ Elinj (fays he) obferv’d, that in Zia 
** they usd to drefs the Fig-Trees with much 
“ Care; they ftill continue to do fo. To un- 
" derftand aright this Husbandry of Figs, 
** (call'd in Latin Caprificatic} we are to ob— 
“ ferve, that in moft of the 1 Hands of the 
“ Archipelago , they have two Sorts of Fig- 
“ Trees to manage ; the firft is call’d Onus , 

“ from the old Greek Erinos , a wild Fig-Tree ; 
“ or CaprificHt in Latin ; the fccond, is the 
** Doraeftick or Garden Fig- Tree : The wild 
“ Sort bears three Kinds ofFruir, Fornttes, 

** Cratitires, and Omi, of abfolute Neceflity 
towards ripening rhofe of the Garden Fig. 

“ The Fomites appear in Attguft , and con- 
“ tinue to November without ripening : In 
** thefe breed fmall Worms, which turn to a 
" Sort of Gnats, no where to be feen but 
” about rhefe Trees: In OBeber and Novem* 

" ber thefe Gnats of thcmfclves make a Pun- 
*' fture into the fccond Fruit, which is call’d 
<( Cratitires , and don’t fiiew themfelvcs till 
“ towards the End of September : and the For - 
" nttes gradually fall away after the Gnats are 
** gone: The Cratitires, on the contrary, re- 
u main on the Tree till May, and indole the 
“ Eggs depofited by the For nit es when they 
“ prick’d them. In May the third Sort of 
“ Fruit begins to put forth from the fame 
w wild Fig-Trees which produc’d the other 
“ two; this is much bigger, and is call’d Omit 
“ When it grows to a certain Size, and its 
“ Bud begins to open, ir is prick’d in that 
“ Part by the Gnats of the Cratitires , which 
w are ftrong enough to go from one Fruit 
<c to the other to difeharge their Eggs; 

“ It fometimes happens, that the Gnats of 
“ the Cratitires are flow to come forth in cer- 
“ tain Parts, while the Orni in thofe very 
rt Parts are difpos’d to receive them : In which 
“ Cafe the Husband-man is oblig’d to look for 
“ the Cratitires in another part, and fix them 
** at the End of the Branches of thofe Fig- 
“ Trees, whofe Orni are in fit Difpofition to 
f( be prick’d by the Gnats: If they mifs the 
fi Opportunity, the Ornt falls, and the Gnats 
of the Cratitires fly away. None but thofe 
tc that are well acquainted with this fort of 
“ Culture, know the critical Minutes of doing 
** this $ and in order to it, their Eye is per- 
“ petually fix'd on the Bud of the Fig ; for 
** that Part not only indicates the Time that 
** the Prickersare to iffue forth, but alfo when 
** the Fig is to be fuccefsfully prick’d : If the 
“ Bud be too hard, and too com pad, the 
" Gnat can’t lay its Eggs, and the Fig drops 
11 when this Bud is too open. 

** Thefe three Sorts of Fruit arc not good 
c( to eat .* Their Office is to help ripen the 
“ Fruit of the Garden Fig-Trees , in manner 
( * following: During the Months of June and 
“ July, the Peafants take the Omi at a time 
* that their Gnats are ready to break our, 

" and 
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u and carry them to the Garden Fig-frees 
u If they don’t nick the Moment, the Orni 
u falls, and the Fruit of the Domeftick or 
ft Garden Fig-Tree not ripening, will in a 
** very little time fall in like manner. The 
tf Peafancs are fo well acquainted with thefe 
u precious Moments, that every Morning, in 
f * making their Infpettion, they only transfer 
f ‘ to their Garden Fig-Trees fuch Orni as are 
u well condition’d, otherwife they lofe their 
• w Crop: ’Tis true, they have one Remedy, 
“ tho' an indifferent one; which is, to ftrew 
f ‘ oven the Garden Fig-Frets the Afcoltmbro's, 
<c a very common Plant there, and in whofe 
“ Fruit there are a Sort of Gnats proper for 
* e Pricking: Perhaps they are the Gnats of 
“ the Orni, which are us’d to hover about 
and plunder the Flowers of this Plant. 

“ To fum up all in a Word: The Peafants 
,f fo well order the Orni, that their Gnats 
u caufe the Fruit of the Garden Fig-Free to 
** ripen in the Cotnpafs of forty Days. Thefe 
** Figs are very good green: When they 
** would dry ’em, they lay ’em in the Sun for 
fome time, then put ’em in an Oven to 
“ keep ’em the reft of the Year. Barley-bread 
and dry'd Figs are the principal Subliflcnce 
** of the Boors and Monks of the Archipelago. 
“ But thefe Figs are very far from being fo 
w good as thole dry’d in Provence, Italy, and 
“ Spain-, the Heat of the Oven defttoys all 
” their Delicacy and good Tafle : But then,- 
** on the other hand, this Heat kills the Eggs 
“ which the Prickers of the Orni djfcharg’d 
** therein ; which Eggs would infallibly pro- 
** duce fmall Worms that would prejudice 
** thefe Fruits, 

“ What an Expence of Time and Pains is 
K here for a Fig, and that but an indifferent 
* c one at lad ! I could not fufficiently admire 
“ the Patience of the Greeks, bufyM above 
“ two Months in carrying thefe Prickers from 
** one Tree to another. I was Toon told the 
** Reafon; One of their Fig-Frtts ufually 
“ produces between Two and Three hundred 
“ Pounds of Figs , and ours in Provence fel- 
dom above Twenty-five. 

“ The Prickers contribute perhaps to the 
“ Maturity of the Fruit of the Garden Fig- 
M Free, by caufing to extravafate the nutri- 
u cions Juice, whofe VefTels they tear afunder 
** in de policing their Eggs: Perhaps too, 

“ beftdes their Eggs; they .leave behind them 
t{ fome fort of Liquor proper to ferment 
** gently with the Milk of the Fig, and to 
“ make their Flefb -tender. Our Figs in Pro- 
vence, and even at Paris, ripen much fooner 
“ for having their Buds prick’d with a Straw 
“ dipt itkOlivc-Oyl. Plums and Pears prick’d 
“ by fome Infcft, do likewife ripen much the 
** {after for it; and the Flefh round fuch 
u Punfture is better-tafted than the reft. It 
is not to be difputed but that confiderable 
« Change happens to the Contexture of Fruits 
“ fo prick'd; juft the fame as to the Parts of 
" Animals pierc'd with any ftiarp Inftrumcne. 

“ ’Tis fcarce polfible well to underftand 
** the ancient Authors who hare treared of 
“ Capri fication, (or husbanding and deeding 


the wild Fig-Free) if one is not well ap- 
u priz’d of iheCircumftances; the Particulars 
** whereof were confirm'd to us not only at 
** 7 .i a, Finos , Mi cone, and Scio, but in moft 
** of the other Ifiands.” 

The feventeenth and eighteenth Sorts here 
mention’d are very tender Plants, being-Inha¬ 
bitants of warm Countries: I receiv'd Seeds 
of both thefe Sorts from j Jamaica, from which 
1 rais’d many Plants, fome of which are grown 
to a confiderable Size : and the feventeenth 
Sort has pulh’d out many fmall Figs from the 
Joints, but they dropt off in a ihort time 
without coming to Maturity. 

The eighteenth Sort is call’d the Indian 
God Tree, it being a Tree under which the 
religious Indians perform their Worfhip. 

Thefe are both very hand fome Plants, and 
defervc a Place in all curious Collections of 
Exotick Trees: They may be propagated by 
Layers, as the common Fig , but fliould be 
planted in Pots of frelh Earth, and preferv’d 
in Stoves : In the Summer they may be ex¬ 
pos’d during the Months of July and Augufi, 
but mull be remov’d into Shelter early in 
September, During the Winter-feafon they 
will require frequent Waterings; provided the 
Stove is kept to a good Degree of Heat, 
otherwife they mttft be water’d very fparingly. 
The Temper of Heat which thefe Plants do 
beft agree with in the Winter, is about the 
Temperate Point, as mark'd on Mr. Fowler's 
Botanical Thermometers : for in a much greater 
Degree of Heat they will grow too freely in 
Winter; and in a lefs, they will be apt to drop 
their Leaves, and Jofe their leading Bud, 
whereby the Beauty of the Tree will be greatly 
impair’d. But if you are defirous to have theie 
Trees grow to a large Size, and in a Ihort 
Time, you lhould plunge their Pots into Tan¬ 
ners Bark, which will caufe them to make a 
confiderable Progrefs. I have had Plants of 
the feventeenth Sort, which, by this Manage¬ 
ment, have been eight Feet high in two Years 
from the Time of lowing the Seeds, and the 
Leaves have been prodigioufly large and fair. 

FICUS INDICA ; vide Opuntia. 

FILACEOUS ROOTS ; fuch as arc full 
of Filaments, e. of fmall Threads or Strings 

FILAGO; vide Gnaphalium. 

FILBERT j vide Corylus. 

FILIPENDULA, [of Fthm* Thread, and 
pendere, Lat. to hang, fo call’d of pendent 
Threads of the Roots, having little Nodes at 
the Ends] Dropworr, 

The Char alters are; 

It hath a fibrofe Root, with oblong Bulbs or 
Tubers faflen’d to the Bottom of the Fibres : 
The Leaves are finely cut into narrow Segments -■ 
The Flowers, which ccnjijl of Jin or fevett Petals, 
are difpofed into a hoje Panicle : the Print is 
almofl round, containing many Seeds, which are 
gather'd into a Head refembling a Tub. 

The 
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The Species are; 

i* Fiupt-NRuu; An^ Noioit 

YUnn. C 5, Common Dropwort. 

2. Fj LIPEND^LA i Alt, Molon 

Tiind folio *vdricg$tQ. II. it. Pdt\ Common 
l)rop T A'orc, with a variegated Leaf. 

3. Filipendula; vmut parte major 9 fclh 
^gafferi. Bocrh , A/rf. Larger Drop wort, with 
a narrower Leaf 

'I he firft of chefe Species is ufed in Medi¬ 
cine, but is leldom cultivated in Gardens: It 
grows wild in molt Parts of England upon 
open H caths and Commons, as aHb upon 
chalky Hills. 

The fccond Sort is a Variety of the firft, 
with ftrip’d Leaves, and is preierv’d in feme 
curious Gardens by liich as delight in varie¬ 
gated Plants, 

The third Sort I brought from Iljland , 
Anno 1727, This differs from the common 
Sort in being larger in every Partj but the 
Leaves are narrower, and finer cut. 

Thcfe Plants may be eafiJy propagated by 
taking up their Roots in Autumn when the 
Leaves begin to decay, and parting them into 
fmall Heads ; which, if planted in nn open 
Situation, will thrive and inrreaie exceedingly. 
They may alio be prop^gateo by towing their 
Seeds in Autumn, which will come up the 
fuccecding Spring, and the fccond Sea Jon w;ll 
flower ; But this is not the iurcffc Way ro 
prelcrve the Kinds; for they may be apt to 
vary from the Sorts fown. 

FI LIUS ANTE PATRFM, [L c. the Son 

before the Father ;] an Exprcfilon which Bota- 
fr/fs apply to Plants whole Flower comes out 
before their Leaves.. 

FIL1X ;■ Fern. There are great Varieties 
of this Plant in the different Parrs of the 
World, but particularly in America, as may 
be fen in the Natural ih/lory of favnv.ca, 
publifh’d by tbs Worthy Sir Hans Sloans, Bart, 
and in Pluinter s American Ferns. But as they 
are Plants which are ftidom propagated in 
Gardens, I (hall pals them over in this Place. 

FILM; that woody Skin which fepnrates 
the Seeds in the Pods of Plants. 

FIMBRIATED; [of Fimbria , Lat. a Fringe] 
a Term relating to the Leaves of Plants when 
they are jagged on the Edges, having, as it 
were, a Fringe about them. 

FIRE ; However foreign at the firft View 
this Article mayfeem to our prelenr Purpole j 
yet 1 am of the Opinion, that a tolerable Ac¬ 
quaintance with its Nature, as fir as it can 
be attain’d, and its Effedts, will contribute no 
fmall Alfiftance in forwarding the Work of 
Vegetation. And tho’ the Theory of Fire is 
indeed Phifolbphical; yet the Confideration 
of its Effedts, and how it operates on Vege¬ 
tables, will be of no fmall Lie in the Culture 
of them. 

That which beft defines and diftinguilhes 
Fire from every thing elle, is its Heating; 


and {o it may be defin’d, whatfoever warms or 
heats Bodies. 

Heat is fomething, the Prefence of which 
is beft perceiv’d by the Dilatation of the Air 
or Spirit in the Thermometer. So then, Ftre 
is a Body, and a Body in Motion ton. 7 he 
Motion of it is prov d by i[S expanding the 
Air, and that it is a Body by Experiment. 

Pure Mercury being inclos’d in a Phial with 
a long Neck, and kept in a gentle Heat for 
the Space of-a Year, will be reduc'd into a 
Solid, and the Weight alfo will be increas’d 
confiderably ; which Increafe cannot pro¬ 
ceed from any thing elfe but the Acccifion of 
Fire. 

The Nature of Fire is fo obfeure and won¬ 
derful, that it was held bv manv of the 
Anticnts as a Deity ; and feveral Authors of 
prime Note have taken great Pains to dilcover 
the Myftery of it, without having been able 
to explain many of the principal Effects thereof. 
7 tic Learned Herman Jioerbaave has us’d no 
Ids Induftry in miking 1 a new Set of Experi¬ 
ments, in order to come to a clearer Knowledge 
of them; and having laid down a new Dodtrins 
of Ftre, in a Courle of I’ublick Left tires, I 
fh’.11 briefly take Notice of fuch of them as I 
apprehend may be of Ufe. 

t\re (lays he) in effedt, appears to be the 
general Inftrument of all the Motion in the 
Univerlc : The conflant Tenor of a great 
Number of Experiments, leave no Room to 
doubt, but that if there v. ere no Fro, all things 
would mftnntJy become fix’d and immoveable. 
Of this there arc Inftances every W inter : For 
while Froft prevails, the W ater, which before 
was fluid, by a mere Privation of Heat, be¬ 
comes folid, /. e. hardens into Ice, and lb 
remains ’till refoJv’d again by Fire. Thus, were 
a Man intlrcly deftitute of Heat, he would 
immediately freeze into a Sjatue. And thus 
the Air it felf, which is found in continual 
Motion, being always either expanding or 
condenfing, would, upon the Abfence of Fire, 
contrail it iclf, and cohere into a firm rigid 
Mali. So alio Animals and Vegetables, all 
Oils, Salts, &c. would, upon the like Occa- 
fion immediately congeal. 

Altho’ this Doctrine of Fire here laid down 
by Boerbaaxe, ferns new and extraordinary, 
at leaft to thole who have been us’d to confider 
Fire in the Light that it has been let in by the 
Lord Baccn, Kir. Boyle, and Sir Ifa.a.c N net on ; 
and tho’ wc ought to pay great Veneration to 
thole illuftrious Authors: yet, in the Judg¬ 
ment cf thcmlclves, wc fhonld be inexcusable 
if we (hould abfolutcly aoquiefee in w hat they 
have done, and Unit the Door againft farther 
and better Information. 

It may reafonably be fuppos’d that Dr. Boer- 
baaiee has had an Opportunity of going beyond 
them, in that, befides all the Experiments and 
Obfcrvacions that they have had to build upon, 
he has had the Advantage of a new Set, which 
they were unacquainted with. 

As to the Nature of Fire $ the great and 
fundamental Difference is, Whether it be origi¬ 
nally fuch, form’d thus by the Great Creator 
Himfelf, at the Beginning of Th T ngs ? or, 

- N n n Whether 
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Whether it be mechanically producible from 
other Bodies, by inducing fome Alteration in 
the Particles of it ? 

Among the Modern Writers, Homherg, Boer- 
haanje, the Younger Lemery, and Dr. Grave- 
fande maintain the former, and the Englijb 
Authors chiefly maintain the latter. 

Mouf Hambcrg holds. That the Chymical 
Principle or Element Sulphur, which is lup- 
pos’d one of the Simple, Primary, Pre-exiftent 
Ingredients of all Natural Bodies^ is Real Fire ; 
and of Confequence, Fire is coeval with all 
Bodies. EJfai du Souffre Principe, Mem. de 
I’Acad. Anno 1705. 

Dr. Gravefande proceeds much on the lame 
Principle; According to him. Fire enters the 
Compofltion of all Bodies, is contain’d in all 
Bodies, and may be feparated or procured 
from all Bodies, by rubbing them againft each 
other, and thus putting their Eire in Motion. 
And he adds. That Fife is by no means gene¬ 
rated by fuch Motion. Elem. Phyf. tom. a. 
cap. 1. 

Mr. Lemery the Younger aflerts the abfolute 
and ingencrable Nature of Fire j and alio ex¬ 
tends it farther. Not contented to confine it 
as an Element to Bodies, he endeavours to 
Ihcw, that it is “ Equably diffus’d through all 
“ Space; is prelent in all Places; in the void 
** Space between Bodies, as well as the tnlen- 
l< Able Inter ft ices between their Parts.” Mem, 
de /’ Acad- Anno 1713. 

This laft Sentiment falls in with that of 
Bocrbawve. 

Of the contrary Opinion is the Lord Bacon, 
who, in his Treatile de Forma Calidi, deduces 
from a great Number of Particulars, That 
Heat in Bodies is no other than Motion ; only 
a Motion lo and fo circumftantiated ; lb that, 
to produce Heat in a Body, nothing is 
requir’d but to* excite fuch Motion in the 
’ Parts of it. 

His Opinion is feconded by Mr. Boyle , in 
his Trcarile of the Mechanical Origin of Heat 
and Cold , where he maintains the lame Do¬ 
ctrine, with new Obfervations and Experi¬ 
ments i of which, two are as follow : 

He lays, <c In the Production of Heat, 
“ there appears nothing on the Part either of 
w the Agent or Patient but Motion, and its 
“ Natural EfFeCts. When a Smith briskly 
*' hammers a fmalJ Piece of Iron, the Metal 
“ thereby becomes exceedingly hot; yet there 
“ is nothing to make it lb, except the forcible 
“ Motion of the Hammer, impreffing a vehe- 
tc ment and varioufly-determin’d Agitation on 

the Imall Parts of the Iron; which being a 
“ Cold Body before, becomes, by that fuper- 
** induc’d Commotion of its finall Parts, Hot: 
** firft, in a more loole Acceptation of the 
“ Word, with regard to fome other Bodies, 
“ compar’d with which, it was Cold before: 
“ then, ftnfiblyHot; becaufe this Agitation 
<c lenfibly furpaftes that of the Parts of our 
<c Fingers. And in this Inftance, often-times 
<e the Hammer and Anvil continue Cold after 

the Operation. Which Ihews, that the Heat 
l< acquir’d by jhe Iron was not communicated 
" by either of theft Implements, as Heat, but 


“ produc’d in it by a Motion great enough 

“ ftrongly to agitate the Parts of fo fmall°a 

“ Body as the Piece of Iron, without being 

“ able to have the like EfFc& upon fo much 

u greater Malles of Metal as the Hammer and 

Cl Anvil: Tho’ if the Percuftions were often 

w and briskly renew’d, and the Hammer were 

“ fmall, this alfo might be heated: Whence 

“ it is not neceflary that a Body it felf fhould 

“ be hot to give Heat, 
a If 

a large Nail be driven by a Hammer 
K into a Plank of Wood, it will receive fcveral 
£t Strokes on its Head ere it grows Hot: but 
“ when it is once driven to the Head, a few 
£e Strokes fuffice to give it a confiderable 
u Heat. For while at every Blow with the 
“ Hammer the Nail enters farther into the 
“ Wood, the Motion produc’d is chiefly pro- 
** greflive, and is of the whole Nail tending 

* one Way : but when the Motion ceafes, the 
“ Impulfe given by the Stroke being unable 

to drive the Nail farther on, or break it, 
mull be fpent in making a various, vehe* 
‘ ment, and inteftine Commotion of the Parts 

* among themftlvcs, wherein the Nature of 
a Heat confifts.” See Heat. 

That Fire is the real Caule of all the Changes 
in Nature, will appear from the following 
Confideration. 

AU Bodies are either folid or fluid * the 
foltd of themftlvcs are either commonly Op¬ 
pos’d to be unaCtive or motionleft; the fluid 
both move, and are mov’d. 

And all Solids are found to be lb much the 
more firm and contra died, as they have the 
left Fire in them: This is evident in Iron, 
which when heated, expands it ftlf into a much 
greater Space than when it was cold; lb that 
any folid and hard Body, by being freed from 
all Fire, would fink into a much left Bulk, and 
its Parts would cohere more nearly, and with 
greater Force than before. 

As to Fluids, they all harden, lb as to be 
vifible to the Eye upon the Abfcnce of Fire: 
as Water, by the Cold of a levere Winter, 
will form it felf into a folid Globe, and yet 
even then contains a great deal of Fire ; as ap¬ 
pears evidently upon applying a thermometer 
to it, which is capable of falling twenty Divi- 
lions lower before it arrive at the Point of the 
moft intenle Cold : And hence it is that the 
Spirit of Wine is kept from freezing in the 
Thermometer, which would undergo the com¬ 
mon Fate of other Things, were there not 
abundantly more Fire in it. 

So the Air it felf expands by a greater 
Quantity of Fire, and condenfts by a left j but 
it ftill contains a large Quantity of Fire where 
it is moft of all command: This is evident 
from the ftriking of a Flint againft a Steel, 
which is follow’d by Sparks of Fire. 

Likewife, if this Fire could be taken from 
the Air, it would become folid and perfectly 
at reft, and by Confequence uncapable of 
Change. 

w Fire (lays Dr- Gravefande, in Element. 

** Phyfd) naturally unites it felf with Bodies : 

** And hence it is that a Body brought near 
** to the Fire grows Hot in which Cafe it 

“ alfo 
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B alfo expands or fwe'Is: which Exp.mfion is 
“ nor only obferv’d in very folid Bodies, but 
w in tin ole whole Parts do not cohere ; in 
B which Cafe they likewife acquire a great 
B Degree of Elafticity, as is oblerv’d in Air 
<c and Vapours 3 * 

Fire being thus acknowledg’d the Inftru- 
menta! Caufe of all Motion; it remains, that 
it felf be moved. Nay, to move, muft be 
more natural and immediate to Fire than to 
any other Body ; and hence fome have ven¬ 
tured to make Motion effcntial to Fire . But as 
th is is inconfiftcnt with the Notion of Matter, 
which is defin’d to be inert and paffivc, and as 
Fire is capable of being prov’d material ; we 
ought rather to agree, that the Motion of Fire 
it felf is derived from fome higher and Mera- 
phvfical Caufe. A Property of Perpetual 
Mobility may indeed be fuperadded to the 
other Properties of Fire: but it has no natural 
necclTry Connection with them; nor can it be 
maintain’d with them otherwife than by fome 
Extrnfick Efficacy of a Superior Caufe, 

However, that it is by Motion that Fire 
produces its EfFedfs, is evident : And hence 
the Action of Fire cannot make any Alteration 
in the Elementary Subftance of Bodies: For it 
is necelfary that what acts upon an Objedt, be 
without that Objedt; i- e. the Fire muft not 
penetrate the Elementary Parts, but only enter 
the Fores and Intcrftices of Bodies; lo that it 
does not feem capable of making rhofe Tranf- 
mutations which Sir Ifaac Newton aferibes to it. 

In effedt, as to all our Purpolcs, it may 
perhaps be faid, That Fire is always in Mo¬ 
tion. For inftance: Take fix fevcral Sorts 
of Thermometers, and two Ve IE is of Water 
with Sal Ar maniac mix’d therein, and apply 
the Thermometers to it; and the Confequence 
will be, that the Air being condenfed in them, 
the Spirit will defend in all of ’em : Remove 
the VefTUs of Water, and the Air growing 
warmer, and lb rarefying, the Spirit will afeend 
again. So that the adtive Force in Air which 
produces fo many Effrdts, does really all arife 
from the Fire contain’d in it. 

Again: As all Bodies plac’d in a very 
folid Air, do by degrees grow Cold, Motion- 
left, Rigid, /. c. though there be ftill Ibme 
Remains of Fire ; and in Proportion, as that is 
diminifhed, the EfFcdt is accelerated: it fol¬ 
lows, that Cold) a lets Degree of Heat, is 
the EfFcdt of a Idler Adtion of Fire. And fo, 
all Adtion arifes apparently from the fame 
Source. 

Then as Fire can render the molt folid 
Bodies, as Stones, Metals, £s’c. fluid, (as ap¬ 
pears very evident in large Burning-G la fles, in 
which Gold it felf immediately calcines, and 
emits Fumes, i. e. becomes fluid) fo the Want 
of Fire would convert the molt fluid Bodies, 
as Spirits of Wine, £ 3 c. into Solids. 

Fire is diftinguifh’d into two Kinds, call’d 
llementary or pure Fire , which is fuch as exifts 
in iticlf, and alone is properly call’d Fire $ 
or common or culinary Fire , which is rais’d and 
kindled from the former, and is that which 
agitates and affedts ignited, combuftible and 
moveable Bodies, the Particles of which join¬ 


ing with thofe of the pure Fire, conftkuee 
pure Flame. 

This latter is improperly call’d Fire, in that 
only a fmall Part of it is real or pure Fire ; and 
in ignated Bodies, that which flames, fmokes, 
fcfr. is not Amply Fire ; whereas pure Fire , fucii 
as is collected in a Burning-Glafs, yields no 
Flame, Smoke, Afhes, or the like. 

Ftre may be prefen t in the greateft Abun¬ 
dance, yet without any Heat: This is evident 
in the Tops of the higheft Mountains, illumi¬ 
nated by the Sun, where the Cold is always 
extremely pinching, and this even under the 
Equator, there being Mountains there which 
are perpetually cover’d with.Snow, tho’ there 
can be no Want of Fire, 

So a large Burning-Chfs has no EfFcdt, the 
final left Warmth cannot be felt in its Focus, in 
a Place where the Sun does not fhine, or when 
the Sun is cover’d witji a Cloud; but a Piece 
ofMctal may be feen to melt the very Moment 
the Sun emerges. 

O t 

Fire may be in exceeding fmall Quantity, 
and yet burn with great Violence: Thus Spirit 
of Wine, when fet on fire, does not burn the 
Hands, and tho’ pour’d on a Piece of red-hot 
Iron, docs not take Fire; fo that the Fire that 
is in fhould not appear very great, yet if it 
meet with fome harder Body while it is burn¬ 
ing, the Particles of which Body it is capable 
to agitate by the Attrition of its own, it will 
yield a fierce Flame capable of burning a 
harder Body than the Hand. 

From this it appears, that the Relation of 
Heterogeneous Particles agitated by the Fire, 
has more effedt in refpedt to Heat than the 
Adtion of the Fire it felf; Nor need we be far 
to feek for the Mechanical Reafon of this; for 
the Particles of Ftre being all equal and fphe- 
rical, muft of themfclves be harmlefs ; but if 
they carry certain Spktila, or any other Bodies 
along with them, they then become capable 
of doing much Harm. 

Hence, though the Flame of a Piece of 
Wood may give a Senfc of Heat, and burn 
fuch things as are apply’d to it, it does not 
therefore necefiarily follow that there is any 
pure Fire in it, fb that the Diftindtion of pure 
and common Fire is abfolutely neceflary: Tho’ 
this Diftindtion has been overlook’d by moft or 
all the Authors before Dr. Ecerhaave , who 
have written on Fire, which has led them into 
egregious Miftakes, iniomuch, that moft of 
them have held, that the Flame of a Piece of 
Wood is all Fire ; which appears to be falfe 
from what has been already faid, and alfo what 
follows. 

Elementary or pure Firs is of it felf imper¬ 
ceptible, and only difeovers it felf by certain 
EfFedts that it produces in Bodies ; and thefe 
EfFedts are only to be learnt by the Changes 
which arife in Bodies : Theie EfTedbs are 
three ; ift, lie at ; 2dly , Dilatation in all folid 
Bodies, and KarcfalUai in all Fluids; gdlv, 
Motion. 

The firft Effect of Elementary Free on Bo¬ 
dies is Heat ; Heal arifes wholly from Ftre, and 
in fuch a manner, that the Mcafurc of Heat is 
always the Mcafure of Fire ; and that of Fire, 
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of Heat j fo the Heat is in ft parable from the 
Fire. 

The fecond Effeft of Elementary Fire is 
Dilatation in all folid Bodies, and Rarefaction 
in all Fluids. 

Numerous Experiments make it evident, 
that both thefe are infcparable from Heat: If 
you heat an Iron Rod, it will increafe in all its 
Dimenfions, and the more it is heated, the 
farther it will be increas’d ; and being again 
expos’d to the Cold, it will contraft, and fuc- 
ceffively return through all Degrees of its 
Dilatation, till it arrives at Its firft Bulk, be¬ 
ing never two Minutes fucccflively of the fame 
Magnitude. 

The like may be obferv’d in Gold, the 
heavkft of all Bodies, which takes up more 
Space when it is fufed than it did before; nay, 
eVen Mercury, the heavieft of all Fluids, has 
been known to afeend to above thirty times 
its Height, being plac’d over the Fire in a 
narrow Tube. 

• The Law's of this Expanfion are; 

i ft. That the fime Degree o (Fire rarefies 
Fluids fooner and in a greater Degree than it 
does Solids. Without this, the thermometer 
would heofnoUfc; fince if it were otherwile, 
the Cavity of the Tube would be dilated in 
the fame Proportion as the Fluid is rarefied. 

2 dty, By how much the Liquid is lighter, 
by fo much the more it is dilated by Fire: 
Thus Air , which is the lighted of all Fluids, 
expands the moft; and Spirit of Wine the 
next after Air. 

The third Effect of Fire on Bodies is Mo¬ 
tion: For For, in warming and dilating Bo¬ 
dies, muft neceftarily move their Parts. And 
in effect, all the Motion in Nature arifes from 
Fire alone ; and if this were taken away, all 
things would become immoveable. All Oils, 
Fats, Waters, Wines, Ales, Spirits of Wine, 
Vegetables, Animals, Sc. become hard, rigid, 
and inert upon the Abfence of only a certain 
Degree of Fire ; and this Induration will be 
both the fooner and the more violent, the left 
the Degree of Fire is. 

Hence if the Fire w r ere absolutely taken 
away, and there were the greateft Degree of 
Cold, all Nature would grow into one con¬ 
crete Body, folid as Gold, and hard as a Dia¬ 
mond ; but upon the Application of Fire , it 
would recover its former Mobility. 

And of confequence, every Diminution of 
Tire is attended with a proportionable Dimi¬ 
nution of Motion. 

Pure Fire is found in two different Man¬ 
ners, cither as it exifts every where, and is 
diffus’d equally in all Places; or as it exifts in 
certain Bodies, in which it makes no great 
Alteration. 

That Fire fhould cxift in the fame Quantity 
in all Places, will feem a ftrange Paradox, and 
yet that it does fo, is demonftrable from 
innumerable Experiments. 

This Elementary Fire is prefent every where, 
in all Bodies, all Space, and at all Times, and 
that in equal Quantities; for let a Perfon go 
where he will,, to the Top of the higheft 
Mountains, or defeend into the loweft Cavern, 


whether the Sun fhine or not; cither in the 
moft fcorching Summer, or the lharptft Win¬ 
ter, FVre may be collected by feveral Methods, 
as Attrition, or other*jfe. In a Word, there 
is no Phyfical Point affignable without Fire » 
no Place in Nature where the Attrition of two 
Sticks will not render it fcnfible. 

The Carteji.vis , as Mariotie , Pcrrautt , &c. 
hold, That there is a large Stock of Fire in a 
perfect Vacuum , i. e. a Space out of which all 
the Air has been exhaufted, as ftippofing an 
abfolute Vacuum impofiiblc : Now the moft: 
perfeft Vacuum that we can arrive at, is that 
of Mr- Huygens’s Contrivance, which is as fol¬ 
lows : Heat a Quantity of the pnreft Mercury 
to the Heat of boiling Water, and pour it into 
a hot Tube of about forty Inches long ; and 
when the Tube is fill’d, apply a Finger upon 
the Orifice of it, and thus invert it into a Balbn 
full of Mercury; The Mercury will now bs 
fufpended in the Tube to the whole Height; 
but then if you give it but a little Shake, it 
will link down to the Height of about twenty- 
nine Inches, and thus leave a perfect Vacuity 
of eleven Inches. 

Yet here the Philofophers above-mention’d 
deny there is any Vacuum^ and urge, that now 
fo much the more Fire is enter'd into the 
Space as there was of other Matter: But this 
is contrary to Experience, at Jetft, the Fire 
contain’d there is no hotter than the Mercury 
it felf; for if a Drop or two of Water be in a 
frofty Seafon fprinkkd both upon the upper 
Part of the Tube, fuppos’d to be full of Fire, 
and on the lower that is full of Mercury, they 
will in each Place freeze alike; fo that there is 
no more pure Fire in a perfect Vacuum than in 
any other Place. 

But whereas it has been find, that Fire is 
found in all Bodies: To prove this, let Gold 
againft the Vacuum before mention’d, and this 
Gold, tho’ the moft ponderous of all Bodies, 
will not contain more Fire than Huygens's Va¬ 
cuum, as appears from the Thermometer. 

But the Fire in Gold, v hen ready to fufo, 
is pure Fire ; for a Maft of this being once 
heated red hot, will retain this Fire perfe&ly 
for three Days: Nay, the Prince of Miranddet 
and others have kept Gold ignited for two 
Months without any Diminution of- Weight. 

Mr .Gravefande, Phyf Element, lays. That 
Bodies of any Kind being violently mov’d 
againft one another, will grow hot by fuch 
Friition, and this to a confidcrable Degree, 
which fticws that all Bodies have Fire in them : 
For Fire may be put in Motion, and feparated 
from a Body by fuch rubbing, but can never 
be generated that Way. 

Air. Boyle y Mccb. Prod, of Heat, fiys, That 
whereas Quickfilvcr is allow’d to be the cold;ft 
of all Fluids, inIbmnch that many deny that it 
will produce any Heat by its immediate Action 
on any other Body, and particularly on Gold ; 
but fcveral Trials have allured me, that a par r 
ticular Mercury may by Preparation be inabled 
fuddcnly to infinuate it folf into the Eody of 
Gold, whether calcin’d or crude, and become 
manifcftly hot with it in Iefs than two or three 
Alinutes. 

Mr. Graz'f- 
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Mr. Gravefande Says, That Quickfilver con¬ 
tains Fire, is evident hence, that if you lhake 
it about in an exhaufted Glals, it will appear 
all luminous. 

Elementary Fire of it felf always lies conceal'd, 
nay, it may be perfectly undifcoverable, where 
it is in the greateft Quantity, as is evident in 
the Torrid Zone, where the Snow never melts, 
notwithstanding the great Abundance of Fire. 

This Fire, in it felf thus perfectly latent, 
may diScover itfelf to be preSent by five Efe 
feds; ift, by rarefying Bodies, and particu¬ 
larly Air; 2dly, by Light; 3dly, by Colour; 
4thiy, by Heat; and yhtly, by Burning. 

That there is a good Quantity of Fire even 
in the coldeft Places, and in the coldeft Bo¬ 
dies, is confirm'd by the following Experi¬ 
ment : If you take two large Iron Planes, and 
rub them briskly together in Iceland , which 
is only twelve Degrees Short of the North-Pole, 
in the moft frofty Seaion, and at Midnight, 
they will grow warm, glow. Shine, and heat 
to Such a Pitch, as not only to rarefy the Spirit 
in the Titermometcr, but even to ignite, and 
at laft to fufe. 

Now the Fire here found is either created 
de novo, or it was there before; but no body 
will aSfert its Creation, and accordingly, unlcls 
it be furnifh’d with a proper Fuc. 1 , it will be 
loon diflipated again, but not aonih'lated, 2nd 
of conlequence it pre-exifted, and it appears 
to be true Fire by its rarefying the Spirit in 
the 'Thermometer. 

From this, and many other Experiments, 
it is evident, that Fire is always found in all 
Farts of Space, and in all Bodies equally Spread 
on the utmoft Top of the highest Mountain, 
as in the fubjeCt Valley, or in the deeped 
Cavern under-ground, and in every Climate, 
and at every Seaion. 

The equable Distribution of Fire in all 
Places being prov'd, it Should thence follow, 
that there is the feme Degree thereof every 
where; which would really be So, were it not 
that Fire happens by one Means or ocher to be 
more collected in one Place than another. 

But, notwithdanding, the equable Diffe¬ 
rence, Sc. of Fire through all the Mundane 
Space, does not hinder, but that, to our 
Senfes, it appears very unequal in different 
Places: And hence we have two vulgarly 
reputed Sources or Funds of Fire , viz. in the 
Sun, and the Centre of the Earth. 

As for the fird, we have the concurrent 
Opinions of the PhiJolbphers of all Ages, 
but one excepted, who held the Sun to be 
told. 

As to the Second, the Central Fire ; it is 
manifed that there is an ample Proportion of 
Fire .under-ground ; and even, that Fire ap¬ 
pears much more abundant there than on the 
Surface; So that at lead, a fubterraneens Fire 
mud be granted. 

Thus they who dig Mines, Wells, Sc. con- 
ftantly obferve, that while they are but a 
little below the Surface, they find it a little 
cool, and as they proceed lower it proves much 
colder, as being then beyond the Reach of the 


Sun’s Heat, infomuch that Water will freeze 
almoft inStantaneouSly ; and hence is the CSe 
of Icc-houles. 

But a little lower, about forty or fifty Feet 
deep, it begins to grow warmer. So that no 
Ice can bear it; and then the deeper they go 
dill the greater the Heat; till at length it en¬ 
dangers the Stoppage of Respiration, and puts 
out their Candles: If they venture yet farther 
with a lighted Candle, the Place Shall be im¬ 
mediately found full of Flame, as once hap¬ 
pen’d in the Coal Pits in Scotland , where art 
hardy Digger defending to an unufua] Depth 
with a Light in his Hand, the Fumes, w hich 
were there found very copious, caught Fire 
thereby, and burnt the whole Mountain 
down. 

Therefore it feems as if Nature had lodg’d 
another Sun in the Center of the Earth, to 
contribute on its Part to the giving of Motion to 
Bodies, and for the promoting of Generation, 
Nutrition, Vegetation, Germination, Sc. of 
Animals, Vegetables and FoSfils. 

As to the Origin of this lubttrraneous Sun, 
fome doubt whether it were firm’d there in 
the Beginning, like the Sun in the Firmament, 
or gradually produc d by a Secondary Colle¬ 
ction of vague Fire into this Place. 

What makes in Favour of the former Opi¬ 
nion, are Yulcano’s or burning Mountains, 
which Seem to have exifled from the firft 
Ages; for the Flames of Mount Mina are 
mention’d as of great Antiquity; and there 
are like wile futh Mountains found in the 
coldeSt Regions, viz. Nova Zemhla , and Ice¬ 
land, as well as the hotteft, as Borneo, &c. 

It cannot be rcafonably pretended, feys 
Mr, Boyle , that the Subterraneous Heat pro¬ 
ceeds from the Rays of the Sun, Since they 
heat not the Earth above fix or feven Feet 
deep, even in the Southern Countries; and if 
the lower Part ofthe Earth were of its own 
Nature cold, and receiv’d the Heat it affords 
only from the Sun and Stars, the deeper Men 
delccnd therein, the lef; Degree of Heat and 
Steams they would meet with. 

The Sun contributes much in bringing Fire 
to light, by Means of his rapid Motion round 
his Axis, whereby the fiery Particles, every 
where diffus’d, are directed and determin’d in 
parallel Lines towards certain Places where its 
ESFeCts become apparent. 

And from thence it is that the Fire is per¬ 
ceiv’d by us when the Sun is above ; but that 
when he difeppears, his Impulfe or Preffion 
being then taken away, the Fire continues dis¬ 
pers’d at large through the Etherial Space. 

There is not in effeCt lefs Fire in our He¬ 
misphere in the Night-time than there is in 
the Day-time, only it wants the proper Deter¬ 
mination to caufe it to be perceiv’d. 

The Effedls of Elemental Fire may be in¬ 
creas'd divers Ways, viz. firft, by Attrition, 
or a fwife rubbing or agitating one Body againft 
another. This is very manifeft in Solids: 
The Attrition of a Flint againft a Steel pro¬ 
duces Sparks of Fire; And likewifein Fluids, 
the violent Agitation of Cream by churning 
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will produce a fenfible Warmth, and ft par ate 
it into Butter, and this EfFedt is render'd ftill 
more dricernable by a Barometer. 

And the Heat of Animat Bodies is owing to 
the Agitation and Attrition of the Parts of 
theft Juices againft each other, and the Sides 
of the Veflels. 

The lecond Manner of increafing the Effect 
of Elementary Firs , is by throwing a Quantity 
ofmoift or green Vegetables, cut down while 
full of Sap, into a large Heap, and preffing 
them dole down; by which they grow warm, 
hot, fmoak, and break out into Flame. 

A third Way, is by mixing certain cold 
Bodies; Thus Water and Spirit of Wine be¬ 
ing firft warm’d, grow much hotter by being 
mixed ; alio Oil of Cloves, Cinnamon, &c. 
being mix’d with Spirit of Wine, become ex¬ 
ceeding hot, and bur(l forth like Vulcano’s. 

The like Eflfe&s may be had from leveral 
hard and dry Bodies, as Sulphur and Steel- 
filings. 

To conclude; Of F/re, and the Effects 
thereof depend all Fluidity of Humours, 
Juices, &c. all Vegetation, Putrefa&ion, Fer¬ 
mentation, Animal Heat, &c. 

As all the four Elements, Water , Air H Earth 
and Fire , are very conducive to the Work of 
Vegetation, and no one of them more than 
this of Fire ; I conclude, that theft few Hints, 
which 1 have collected from the melt approv’d 
Authors, concerning the Nature and Proper¬ 
ties of it, as they may be ufeful, would not be 
unacceptable to the ingenious and ftudious 
Pradticers of Horticulture , which induced me 
to inftrt them here. See the Article Heat. 

FIR.-TREE i 'vide Abies. 

FISTULAR FLOWERS, [, Flores Ftftu- 
lares , or Fiftula } Lat. a Pipe\ fuch as are 
compounded of many long, hollow, fhiall 
Flowers like Pipes. 

FLAMMULA JOVISj 'Vide Clematis 

FLESH, (among Botanifts ) is all the Sub- 
ftance of any Fruit that is between the Outer 
Rind and the Stone, or that Fart of any Root 
chat is fit to be eaten. 

FLORIFER OUS, [. Fhrifer , Lat.] Bearing 
Flowers. 

FLORIST, One who is converfant with, 
or skill’d in Flowers. 

FLORULENT, FLORULOUS, [Ftoru- 
lentus , Florulus , Lat ] Flowery, full of Flow¬ 
ers; alfb Bloflbming. 

FLOS AFRICANUS; vide Tagetes. 

FLOS PASSIONIS ; vide Granadilla. 

FLOS SOLIS; vide Corona Solis. 

FLOS TRINITATIS; vide Viola. 

FLOWER; A Flower is a natural Pro¬ 
duction which precedes the Fruit, and yields 
the Grain or Seed. Tho’ a Flower is a Thing 
fb well known, yet the Definition of this Part 


of a Plant is as various alrtioft as the Authors 
who define it. yuiigtus defines it to be the 
more tender Part of a Plant, remarkable for 
its Colour or Form, or both, cohering with 
the Fruit: yet this Author himftlf confetfes 
that this Definition is too narrow; for fome 
of thole Bodies which he allows to be Flowers, 
are remote from the Fruit. 

Mr. Kay fays it coheres, for the mojl part , 
with the Rudiments of the Fruit. Thus the 
Words for the moft party arc hardly to be ad¬ 
mitted into Definitions. 

Tournefort defines it to be a Fart of a Plant , 
very often remarkable for its peculiar Colours^ 
for the moft part adhering to the young Fruity 
to which it feems to afford the firft Nourifijment , 
in order to explicate its moft tender Parts. 
Which Definition is ftill more deficient than 
the preceding, by this uncertain Mode ot 
Expreffion. 

Poiitedera Profeflor of Botany at Padua , de¬ 
fines it to be a Part of a Planty unlike the reft 
in Form and Naturey always , when the Flower 
has a Ful’Cy adhering or fixed very near to the 
Embryoiiy to the Ufe of which it is fubfervient ; 
but if the Flower has no Fube y not adhering to the 
Embryon. Which Definition is not much 
clearer, being fcarce intelligible to any Perfon 
who has not ftudied Botany a conilderable 
Time; as Mr. John Martyn well obftrves, 
and alio that it is liable to this Objedtion, 
That it may include tome Farts, which no 
Perfon ever call’d by the Name. For a 
Root, or a Stalk, or a Leaf, are Parts of a 
Plant unlike the reft in Form and Nature, 
having no Tube, and fb adhering to no Em- 
bryons ■ and thus, by Pondera’s Definition, 
are Flowers. 

Monft Jttjfietty the Paris Profeflor, feems 
not to have fucceeded much better in this 
Affair: he fays, that it is properly call'd a Flower 
which is compos'd of Chives and a Piftillutn, 
and is of Ufe in Generation. But this too is de¬ 
fective; for that there arc many Plants in 
which the Piftillutn or Stile is found a con- 
fiderable Diftance from the Chives: many 
Flowers that have no Piftillumy whether that 
Word be taken to fignify the Embryon of 
the Fruit, or its Appendix: and many which 
have no Chives. 

But the late Monf VaiUant feems to be hap¬ 
pier, in forming a clearer Idea of this Part of a 
Plant. We find in the Le&ure he read in the 
Royal Garden at Paris , that the Flowers , ftridfc- 
ly fpeaking, ought to be reckon’d the Organs 
which conftitute the different Sexes in Plants, 
feeing they are fometimes found without any 
Covering, and that the Coats or Petals, which 
immediately incompafs them, are defign’d only 
to cover and defend them: But (fays he) as 
theft Coats are the moft confpicuous and moft 
beautiful Part of the Compofition, which is 
call’d by the Name of Flow try to theft Coats 
therefore I give the Name of Flower , of 
whatfoever Strudture or Colour they be, whe¬ 
ther they incompafs the Organs of both Sexes 
together, orcon tain only one of them, or only 
fome Parts depending on one of them, pro¬ 
vided 
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vided always that they be not of the lame 
Figure of the Leaves of the Plant. 

But, in my Opinion, Mr. 'John Martyrs has 
been happier in his Definition of a Flower , 
than all thofe above mention’d: He defines 
a Flower to be the Organs of Generation of both 
Sexes adhering to a common Placenta, together 
with their common Coverings; or of either 
Sex feparately, with its proper Coverings, if 
it have any. 

The Parts of a Flower are, i. the Ovary, 
which is the Rudiment of the Fruit, and fo is 
properly the Female Organ of Generation. 

2 . The Stile, which is a Body accompany¬ 
ing the Ovary, either arifmg from the Top of 
it, or {landing as an Axis in the Middle, with 
the Embryons of the Seeds round it. 

3. The Summits or Apices, which are thole 
Bodies that contain the Prolifick Powder, ana¬ 
logous to the Mate Sperm in Animals; and 
generally hang upon {lender Threads, which 
are call’d the Chives. 

The Petals are thofe tender, fine-colour’d 
Leaves which are generally the moft confpi- 
cuous Parts of a Flower, 

The Empalement or Calix is thofe tender 
Leaves which cover the other Parts of a 
Flower. 

Flowers, according to the Number of their 
Petals , are call’d Monopetal ous, Dipetaious, 
Tripetalous, Tetrapetalous, (jlc. 

The Structure of Flowers is indeed very va¬ 
rious : but according to Dr. Grew, the Gene¬ 
rality have thefe three Parts in common, viz. 
the Empalenient, the Foliation , and the Attire. 

Mr. Kay reckons that every perfect Flower 
has the Pet ala. Stamina, Apices, and Stylus or 
Piftil ; and fuch as want any of thefe Parts, 
he accounts imperfe£k Flowers. 

In moft Plants there is a Perianthutn, Calix 
or Flower-Cup, which is of a ftronger Con- 
fiftencc than the Flower it felf, and defign’d 
to ftrengthen or preferve it. 

Flowers are diftjnguifh’d into Male, Female 
or Hermaphrodite. 

The Male Flowers are thofe in which arc the 
Stamina, but bear no Fruit j the fame which 
Botanifis call Stamineous Flowers. 

The Female Flowers are fuch as contain the 
Piftil, which is focceeded with Fruit, and are 
call’d Fruitful or Knitting Flowers. 

The Hermaphrodite Flowers are fuch in 
which the two Sexes are contained, i. e. the 
Male and Female Parts are found in the lame 
Flower , which are the moft general Kind; 
fuch are the Daffodil, Lily, Tulip, Altbeea, 
Geranium, Rofemary, Sage, ‘Thyme. 

The Stru&ure of Parts is much the lame 
in thofe where the Sexes are divided; the 
Difference between them confiding in this, 
that the Stamina and Apices, i. e. the Male 
Parrs in thefe are feparate from the Fiftils, 
being fometimes on the feme Plants, and feme- 
times on different ones. 

Among the Plants which bear both Male 
and Female Parts, but at a Diftance from 
each other, are reckon’d th e Cucumber, Melon, 
Gourd , Turkey Wheat, Tumfol, Wall-nut, Oak, 
Beech, &c. 


FLOWER.AGE: The fetting of feveral 
Sorts of Flowers together in Husks, and hang¬ 
ing them up in Strings. 

FLUIDITY, [ Fluiditas , of fluere, Lat. to 
flow.] Having Occafion to mention Fluids 
and Fluidity, in (peaking of the Properties 
of the Elements Air, Water, Fire, &c. I 
thought neceflary, in this Place, to give the 
following Account of that Property, which I 
have extracted from the moft approv’d Au¬ 
thors. 

A Fluid or Fluid Body, is by feme defin’d 
to be a Body whofe Particles are but weakly 
connected, their mutual Cohefion being in a 
great meafure prevented from feme external 
Caufe: In which Senfe a Fluid {lands oppos’d 
to a Solid-, and is by the excellent Sir Ifaac 
Newt 071 defin’d to be one whofe Parts eafily 
give Place, or move out of the Way, on any 
Force impell’d upon them, and by that means 
do ib eafily move one over another. W Inch 
Definition is much better than that of Dcs 
Cartes , That a Fluid is a Body whofe Parts 
are in continual Alotion : becaufe ’tis neither 
apparent, that the Parts of all Fluids are fo ; 
nor, that the Parts of feme Solid Bodies are 
not fe. 

Fluidity is the State or Affection of Bodies, 
which denominates or renders them fluid, and 
{lands in direft Oppofition to Firmnefs and 
Solidity. 

It is diftinguilh’d from Liquidity and Humi¬ 
dity, in that the Idea of Fluidity is ablblute, 
and the Property contain’d within the Thing 
it felf: whereas that of Humidity is relative, 
and implies Wetting, or Adhering, i. e. fome- 
thing that gives us the Senfation of Wctnels or 
Moillure, and would have no Exiftence, but 
for our Scnfes. 

Thus melted Metals, Air, Aether, and 
even Smoak, and Flame it felf, are Fluid 
Bodies, and not Liquid ones; the Parts of 
them being actually dry, and not leaving any 
Senfe of Moifturc. See Liquidity and Humi¬ 
dity, 

Fluidity feems to confift in this, That the 
Parts of any Bodies being fine and finnll, are 
fo difpos a by Motion and Figure, as that 
they can eafily Aide over one another’s Sur¬ 
faces all manner of Ways. Mr. Boyle alfe ob- 
ferves. That it is requisite they Ihould be va- 
rioufly and feparately agitated to and fro, and 
that they fhoutd touch one another but in 
feme Parts only of their Surfaces. And the 
feme Gentleman feys, in his Hiflory of Fluidity, 
That the Conditions requifire to conftitute a 
Fluid Body, are chiefly the three following: 

1 ft, The Mimtenefs or Smallnefs of its Parts: 
Thus we fee the Fire by dividing Metals into 
Pans very fine and fmall, will melt them, and 
make them fluid. And after the feme manner 
do acid Menftruums dilTolve them, iuipend 
their Liquor, and render them fluid. And 
that Fire turns the hard Body of common Salt 
almoft wholly into a Liquor, by Dilblfition: 
tho’ ’tis not improbable but that the Shape and 
Figure of thefe fmall Parts may conduce much 
towards producing this Quality of Fluid .tv, 

for 
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for it is found in the Diftillation of Olive Oil, 
(which is a Fluid made only by Preflure) that 
moft of the Oil will, by the ACtion of the 
Parrs of the Fire (if it be done in a Retort) be 
turn’d into a kind of confiftent Subftance like 
Butter. 

Likewile Mercury , whofe Parts are without 
doubt much grofler than thole of Oil and 
Water, is yet more fluid chan either of them. 

2dfy, Itftems requifite to Fluidity that there 
be Store of Vacuities, or vacant Spaces inter- 
fpers’d between the Corpufdes of the fluid 
Body, for elfe there will not be Room for 
each Particle to continue its Motion and Agi¬ 
tation on the Surfaces of the neighbouring 
ones. For, 

jdly, The chief Condition requifite to con- 
ftitute a fluid Body is, that its Particles be agi¬ 
tated varioufly and apart, either by their own 
proper Motion, or by fomething of Subftance 
that tumbles them up and down by its Paflage 
through them. 

That this Qualification is chiefly requifite to 
Fluidify, you may gather from that common 
Experiment of putting a little dry Powder of 
Alabafter, or PI after of Paris finely fifted in a 
flat-bottom’d V el Pel over the Fire, for in a 
little time it will boil like Water, and imirate 
all the Motions of a boiling Liquor; it will 
tumble varioufly over in great Waves like that; 
it will bear ftirring with a Stick or Ladle 
without refifling, as it will do when cold; 
nay, if it be ftirr’d ftrongly near the Side of 
the Veflil, its Waves will apparently dalh up 
againft the Sides; yet if any of it be fpeedily 
taken our, and laid on a Piece of Paper, you 
will fee nothing but a dry Powder. 

So that it is evident from hence, that there 
is a real Difference between a fluid Body and a 
wetting Liquor ; for not only this boiling 
Powder and melted Metals, but the Air and 
Mtber, and even Flame itlelf are properly 
fluid Bodies, tho’ not moift Liquors. 

This ingenious Gentleman found alfo, that 
by blowing the Smoke of Kofemary into a Glais 
Pipe, and then holding the Pipe (when fill’d) 
upright, the Surface of the Smoke would ac¬ 
commodate its felf to a level Situation ; and 
which Way foever the Tube was inclin’d, the 
Superficies of the Smoke would be parallel to 
the Horizon; and when the Glafs was much 
inclin’d, would run along it like Water. 

From whence he infers, that in order to the 
rendring a Body fluid, there is no need that 
its Parts fhould be elofely condens’d as thofe of 
Water are. 

And Dr. Hook, in his Mitograph. p. 12. 
prefents us with a very pretty Experiment or 
two to prove th is A ccou 111 of Fluidity, vi z. Tha t 
a Difli of Sand being fet on a Drum-head, brisk¬ 
ly beaten by the Sticks; or on the upper Stone 
of a M ill, turning fwiftly round on the (empty) 
lower one, it in all refpeCts emulates the Pro¬ 
perties of a fluid Body ; for a heavy Body will 
immediately fink in it to the Bottom, and 
a light one emerge to the Top; each Grain of 
Sand hath a conitaiu vibrating, dancing Mo¬ 
tion ; and if a Hole be made in the Side of the 
Difti, the Sand will (pin out like Water. 


The Corpufcular Philofophy, before it was 
wonderfully improv’d by Sir Ifaac Newton, 
did not go to the Bottom of this Matter, for 
it gave no Account of the Caufe of the chief 
Condition requifite to conftitute a fluid Body, 
viz. the various Motions and Agitations of its 
Particles: But this may in a great meafure be 
accounted for, if it be fuppos’d to be one of the 
primary Laws of Nature; that as all Particles 
of Matter do attraCt one another, when they 
come within a certain Diftance, fo likewile 
they do fly away from and avoid one another, 
at all greater Diftances from one another. 

For then tho’ their common Gravity may 
keep them together in a Mals (it may fbme- 
times be) together with the Preflure of other 
Bodies upon them, yet their continual En¬ 
deavours to avoid one another ftiigly, and the 
adventitious Impulfes of Light, Heat, or other 
external Ouies, may make the Particles of 
Fluids continually move round about one an* 
other, and foproduce this Quality. 

It is, indeed, a Difficulty not eafily got over, 
to account for the Particles of Fluids always 
keeping at fuch a Diftance from one another, 
as not to come within the Sphere of one an¬ 
other’s Attraction. 

The Fabrick and Conftitution of that fluid 
Body, Water, is amazing; that a Body fb very 
rare, and which has a vaft Over-proportion 
of Pores, or jnterfpers’d Vacuity to fblid 
Matter, fhould yet be perfectly incoroprcfllble 
by the greateft Force, and yet this Fluid is 
eafily reducible into that firm, tranfparent, 
friable Body, which we cail Ice, by being 
only expos’d ro a certain Degree of Cold. 

One would think, that tho’ the Particles of 
Water cannot come near enough to attraCfc 
each other, yet the intervening frigorifick 
Matter doth, by being mingled per minima, 
ftrongly atcraCt them, and is it fejf likewile 
ftrongly attracted by them, and fo wedges or 
fixes all the Mali into a firm Body; which 
fblid Body lofes its Solidity again, when by 
Heat the Vinentumis folved, and thefe frigo¬ 
rifick Particles are disjoin’d from thole of the 
Water, and are forc’d to fly out of it; and, 
perhaps, juft thus may the Fumes of Lead fix 
Quickfilver. 

When a firm fblid Body, fuch as a Metal, 
is by Heat reduc’d into a Fluid, doth not 
the Fire disjoin and leparate its conftituent 
Particles, which mutual Attraction caus’d to 
cohere before, and keep them fuch a Diftance 
from each other, as that they arc without the 
Sphere of one another’s Attraction as long as 
that violent Motion lafts ? And don’t they, 
when that is over, and the Heat is flown our, 
come nearer to, attraCt one another, and coa- 
jeice again ? 

As therefore the Caufe of Cohefion of the 
Parts of folid Bodies appears to be their mu¬ 
tual Attraction, fb the chief Caufe of Fluidity 
feems to be a contrary Motion imprefs’d on 
the Particles of Fluids, by which they avoid 
and fly one another, as loon as they come at, 
and as long as they keep at fuch a Diftance 
from each other. 

It 
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1 c is obferv’d atfo in Fluids, chat the 
Dire&ion of their Preflure again ft the VefTeis 
which contain them, is in Lines perpendicular 
to the Sides of fuch Veffels; which Property 
being the neccflary Refute of the Partides of 
any Fluids being (pherical, it (hews that the 
Parrs of all Fluids arc fo, or of a Figure 
nearly approaching thereto. 

Dr. Clark fays, That if the Parts of a Body 
do not touch each ocher, or eafily Aide over 
one another, and are of fuch a Magnitude as 
that they may be eafily agitated by Heat, and 
the Heat be fufficicntly great to agitate them; 
though perhaps it may be lefs than fuffices to 
prevent Water from freezing; or even though 
the Parts be not actually mov’d, yet if they 
be fmall, fmooth, flippery, and of fuch a 
Figure and Magnitude, as difpofes them to 
move and give Way, that Body is fluid : 

And yet the Particles of fuch fluid Bodies, 
do in fome meafure cohere ; as is evident 
hence, that Mercury-, when well purg’d of Air, 
will be fuflain’d in the Barometer to the 
Height of fixty or feventy Inches; that Water 
will afeend in capillary Tubes, even in vacuo ; 
and that the Drops of Liquors in vacuo run 
into a fpherical Form, as adhering by fome 
murual Cohefion, like that between polifh’d 
Marble Planes. 

To this maybe added. That thefe fluid 
Bodies, if they confift of Particles, which are 
eafily entangled with each other, as Oil ; or if 
they be capable of being ftiffened by Cold, 
and joined by the Interpolation of certain 
Cunei or Wedges, as Water, they are eafily 
render’d hard: but if their Particles are fuch 
as can neither be entangled, as Air, nor ftif- 
fen’d by Cold, as Quickfiiver, then they never 
grow hard and fix’d. 

In fliort, the Cartefians define a Fluid to be 
a Body, the Parts of which are in continual 
in reft ine Motion; and Dr. Hook, Mr .Boyle, 
and Dr. Boerhaave, tho’they differ in Opinion 
widely from Cartejiattifm , fubferibe to the 
Definition, and alledge Arguments to prove 
that the Parts of Fluids arc in continual 
Motion; and even that it is this Motion 
which conflitutes Fluidity : and the latter of 
them aferibes this and all Motion to Fire. 
S?e Fire. 

Fluids then are either natural, as Water , 
and Mercury ; or animal, as Blood , Milk , Bile , 
Lympha, Urine, &C. Or factitious, as Winer, 
Spirits, Oils, &c. 

FOENICULUM; [This Plant feems to 
take its Name of Fxnum, Lat. Hay, q. d. fmaU 
or fine Hay ; but fome derive it from Vtwm, 
becaufe this Plant Tows it felf among others; 
and becomes fruitful, or becaufe it provokes 
the Semen in Men.3 Fennel. 

The Charaflers are; 

It is an Umbelliferous Plant, whofe Leaves are 
divided into Capillacetm Jags: The Petals of 
she Flower are intire , and plac'd orbicularly, 
expanding in form of a Rofc: Each Flower is 
fmceedtd by two oblong , thick , gibbofe Seeds, 
which art channePd on one Side, and plain on 
the other. 


The Species are; 

1. Foeniculum ; vulgare, Gerfnanicum. C. B. 
Common Fennel. 

2. Foeniculum; folks atrovirentihu , ILEdtn: 
Common Fennel, with Dark green Leaver 

3. Foeniculum ; duke C. B. Sweet Fennel. 

4. Foeniculum; fyheflre, C. B. Wild 
Fennel. 

5. An Foeniculum ; vulgare , Italicum, fe¬ 
mme, oblongo, gufio, acuto. C. B. Finocbia ; 
vulgo. 

The fir ft Sort is fo common in England , 
that it will be need lefs to fay any thing 
concerning it. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of the firft; 
which is very common amonglt it in molt 
Gardens in England. 

The third Sort is the Sweet Fennel, whofe 
Seeds are us’d in Medicine: This is by many 
People fuppos’d to be only a Variety of the 
common Sort, or at leaft that the common. 
Sort is a Degeneracy from it; but this is a 
great Miftakc, for the Sweet fennel is an 
annual Plant, and never furvives a Winter 
with us, whereas the common Sort will abide 
many Years. 

The fir ft and fecond Sorts are promif- 
cuoufly brought to the Markets for Kitchen 
Ufes. Thefe are propagated by fowing their 
Seeds foon after they are ripe; and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be either 
tran fplanted, or hoed out to the Diftance of 
fixtecn or eighteen Inches, Plant from Plant, 
for they will fpread and incrcafe in Bulk 
greatly : Their Roots will abide many Years, 
but you muft be careful not to fuffer their 
Seeds to flied upon the Ground, for the Plants 
will come up and over-run every thing that 
grows near them, and they are with much 
Difficulty extirpated. 

The Sweet Fennel is an Annual, and muft 
be Town upon a warm Soil, and in an open 
Situation in February or the Beginning of 
March ; and when thefe Plants are come up, 
they fhould be hoed out to ten Inches or a 
Foot Diftance from each other, and kept 
clear from Weeds: In Augufi this Plant will 
perfeft its Seeds, and foon after the Roots 
will decay. The Seeds of this Plant which 
are fav’d in England, are not near fo good 
as thofe which are brought from Abroad, 
which are generally imported at a very rea¬ 
sonable Price, fo that it is not worth culti¬ 
vating with us. 

The Finocbia is a Plant which of late Years 
has been introduc'd into the EngUjh Gar¬ 
dens, where it is cultivated as a Salad-herb, 
and is by fome People very much efteem’d, 
tho’ the Generality of Englijl} Palates do not 
at prefent relifh it; but iince it is likely to 
become of more general Ufe, I fhall give a 
fitort Account of its Culture. 

Firft, you muft provide your felf with a 
Parcel of good Seeds from Italy, for thofe fav’d 
in England are very apt to degenerate: In Fe¬ 
bruary you may foiv fome for the firft Crop, 
which fhould be in a warm Situation, and 
upon a light dry Soil, The manner of doing 
this is as follows: After having well dug and 
P p p Icvell’d 
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levell’d the Ground fraooth, you Ihould make 
a (hallow Rill by a Line* into which you 
muft fcatter your Seeds pretry thin; for if 
your Plants are fix Inches afunder in the 
Rows, it will be full near enough ; but how¬ 
ever, you muff expert fome of your Seeds to 
fail} and therefore you fhould fcatter them 
about two Inches Diftance; then cover the 
Seeds about half an Inch thick with Earth, 
laying it fmooth : Thefe Rills fhould be made 
fixteen Inches afnnder, or more, that there 
may be Room to clear the Ground, as alfo 
to earth up the Plants when they are full 
grown. When the Plants come up, which 
will be in about three Weeks or a Month 
after Towing, you muff with a fmall Hoe cut 
up all the Weeds between them, and cut out 
the Plants to about four Inches Diftance; and 
as they advance, and the Weeds fpring 
again, fo they Ihould, from Time to Time, 
be hoe’d : And at the laft Time of thinning 
them, they fhould be left fix or feven Inches 
afunder ar leaft. If your Kind be good, the 
Stems of the Plants will increafe to a confide- 
rablc Bulk juft above the Surface of the 
Ground, which Part fhould be earth'd up in 
the manner of Celery, to blanch about a Fort¬ 
night before it is us'd, and this will caufe it 
it to be very tender and crifp. 

Vour fecond Crop fhould be Town about 
three Weeks after the firft, and fo continue 
fowmg every three Weeks or a Month ’till 
July ; after which Time it will be too late 
for the Plants to come to any Perfection. 
But you fhould obferve to fow in April and 
May on a moifter Soil than that which you 
fow'd the firft on: As alfo what you fow in 
the tatter part of fune , or the Beginning of 
July, fhould be fown on a drier Soil, and in a 
warmer Situation; becaufe this Crop will 
not be fit for Ufe ’till late in the Autumn, 
and therefore will be fubjeCt to Injuries from 
too much wet or cold Weather, if on a moift 
Soil. But as the Ground is very often ex¬ 
treme dry in June and July, and fo the Seeds 
are more apt to mifearry, or not to come up, 
you fhould therefore obferve to water and 
fhade the Beds where this Seed is Town at that 
Seafon until the Plants come up. 

A fmall Bed of this Plant will be fufficient 
at each Sowing for a middling Family; and 
for a large Family, a Bed of about twenty 
Feet long and four Feet broad will be full 
enough at a time. 

FOENUM BURGUNDIACUM; vide 
Medica Sativa. 

FOENUM GRjECUM, [Grecian Hay, is 
fo call’d, becaufe being dry'd, it looks like 
Hay, and the Seeds were brought from Greece. 
It is alfo call’d Buceras , from s?* an Ox, and 
Kifjif a Horn, q. d. Ox-Horn, from the Shape 
of the Husk ; alfo JEgoceras, of Aiif y@-, a 
Goat, and Kt^« a Horn, q. d. Goat s-Horn, from 
the fame Caufe.] Fenugreek. 

T he Char alters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, ont of 
vcbofe Imp a! emttit rfes the Point al t vshifh after -• 


wards becomes a Pod fomewhat plain, jhap'd 
like a Horn, and full of Seeds, jot the mofi part 
Rhomboid or Kiduey-jbap’d. 

The Species are; 

i. Foenum Gr^cvm ; fativum. C. B. Com¬ 
mon Fenugreek. 

a. Foenum Gr^cum; fjlveflre C. B. Wild 
Fenugreek. 

3. Foenum Gr.ecum ; fylvefire, alteram 
polyceration, C. B. Another wild Fenugreek 
with many Pods. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which arepreferv’d in curious Botanick 
Gardens: but as they are Plants of little Ufe 
or Beauty, fo I fball omit mentioning them 
here. 

The firft Sort here mention’d, is that of 
which the Seeds are us’d in Medicine. 

The other two Sorts are Varieties which 
are preferv’d in fome Gardens. They may 
be propagated by fowjng their Seeds in 
February or March upon a light Soil, and in 
an open Expofure. The Plants, when they 
come up, fhould be fingled out to about four 
or five Inches Diftance cadi yny : And the 
Ground fhould be conftantly kept dear from 
Weeds, which, if fuffer’d to grow, would 
foon overfpread and deftroy the Plants: But 
you muft obferve, thefe Plants will not bear 
tranfplanting, therefore they Ihould be fown 
in the Places where they are to remain. In 
June they will flower, and their Seeds will 
be perfected in Align ft. 

This Plant is cultivated in the open Fields 
in the South Parts of France and Italy, from 
whence the Seed is brought to England for 
Ufe; for it is too uncertain a Crop to culti¬ 
vate here, being very apt to mifearry in 
cold wet Summers. 

FOLIATION is one of the Parts of a 
Flower of a Plant, being a Collc&ion of 
thofe fine-colour’d Leaves which conftitute 
the Compafs of the Flower. 

FOOT-HUSKS are fhort Heads out of 
which Flowers grow. 

FOUNTAINS are Sources or Springs of 
living Water arifing out of the Ground. As 
to the Original of them, fee under the Article 

Springs. 

Of Artificial Fountains there is a great Va¬ 
riety ; the Mcchanifm of which not being to 
my Purpofe, I will not dwell upon it: Tho' 
I may affcrt, that they are not only great 
Ornaments to a fine Garden, but alfo of great 
Ufe. But they ought not to be plac’d too 
near the Houfe, by reafon of the Vapours 
that arife from the Water, which may be apt 
to flrike a Damp to the Walls, and fpoil the 
Paintings, &c. and the Summer Vapours may 
caufe a Malignity in the Air, and fo be pre¬ 
judicial to the Health of the Family; and 
likewife the Noife may be incommodious in 
the Night. 

Fountains in a Garden fhould be fo diftri- 
buted, that they may be feen almoft all at 
one Time, and that the Watcr-fpouts may 
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range all in a Line one with another; which 
is the Beamy of them; for this occasions an 
agreeable Confufion to the Eye, mating them 
appear to be more in Number than really 
they are. See Jet <£ Eau, Springs, Vapours, 
Water, &C. 

FRAGARIA ; [is fo call’d fot its fragant, 
aromatick Scent.] Strawberry. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a perennmal fibrofe Root: The Leaves 
are veind, growing upon each Foot-Stalk : The 
Stalks trail upon the Ground: The Cup of the 
Flower confifts of one Leaf, which is divided 
into ten equal Parts, and expands in Form of a 
Star: The Flower ccnftjls for the tnofi part of 
five Leavse, which expand in Form of a Rofe, 
and have many Stamina in the Middle , round 
the Bafe of the Ovary : The Fruit is ghbofe or 
oval, and confifls of a fifty, eatable Pulp, full of 
Protuberances. 

The Species are ; 

l. Fragaria; vulgaris C. B. Common or 
W ood-Strawberry. 

a. Fragaria , fruEiu albo. C. B. Common 
Strawberry, with white Fruit. 

3. Frag am a; fruit u parvi prrtni magm- 
tuditte. C. B. The Haut-boy Strawberry; 
vulgd. 

4. Fragaria ; Virginian a, fruUu coccineo. 
M. .H. Virginian Strawberry, with Scarlet 
Fruit. 

5. Fragaria ; Chilienfis, fruEiu maxima, fo¬ 
ists earnofis birfutis ; villgo frutslla. Frtz,. Voy. 
Large Chili Strawberry. 

The firft and fecond Sorts of Strawberry are 
found wild in the Woods in divers Parts of 
England, from whence the Plants are taken 
and tranfplanted into Gardens, by which the 
Fruit is improv’d. The beft Seafon for this 
Work is in September , that the Plants may be 
rooted in their new Quarters before the Froft 
begins, which is very apt to loofen the Earth 
fo much about their Roots, that when the 
Froft goes off, the Plants are apt to be turn’d 
out of the Ground. They may alfo be 
tranfplanted in February 1 but then if the 
Spring fhould prove dry, they will require 
a great Expcncc of Water to preferve them 
alive. 

The Soil which is moll proper for thefe 
Plants, is a frefli hazily Loam, not over-rich, 
which would caufe the Plants to fpread and 
flourifh, but they would not be fo fruitful 
as upon a moderate Soil. The Ground fhould 
be well dug, and clear'd from the Roots of all 
noxious Weeds ; and after it is levcli’d even, 
you mud mark it out into Beds about three 
Feet and a half wide, leaving a Path between 
each Bed twoFect broad, for the Conveniency 
of walking between them to water and clean 
them, as alfo to gather the Fruit. In thefe 
Beds may be planted four Rows of Plants, 
whereby they will be about a Foot afunder 
Rbw from Row; and in the Rows they fhould 
be planted at leaft eight Inches diftant Plant 
from Plant; for if they are planted nearer, 
they will in one Year’s Time be fo thick, that 
they will not have Room to thrive. Note, 


the Diftahce here aflign'd, being for the 
Wood-Strawberry, which is of the leaf! 
Growth, the other large growing Kinds mud 
have a greater Share of Room, according to 
their different Degrees of Growth ; as fot 
Example, the Scarlet Strawberry fhould be 
planted a Foot fquare Plant from Plant, and 
the Hautboy fixteen or eighteen Inches Diftancc 
each Way, and the Chili Strawberry twenty 
Inches or two Feet. 

In the Spring of the Year, when the Straw¬ 
berries begin to flower, if the Seafon be dry, 
you mud ©bferve to water them plentifully, 
otherwife the Flowtrs will fall away without 
producing any Fruit. You mud alfo carefully 
dean your Beds of Strawberries from Weeds 
from time to time, as they (hall require; for 
if they are once futfer’d to over-bear the 
Plants, they will decay in large Patches, and 
alfo greatly weaken all thofe that may con¬ 
tinue alive. About Michaelmas you fhould 
clear off all the Weeds from the Beds, as alfo 
cut off all the Strings or Runners from the 
Roots, pulling out all weak Plants where they 
are tooclofe; then dig up the Walks between 
the Beds, burying the Seeds that came off in 
the Bottom, and throw a little fine Earth over 
the Beds between the Plants, being very 
careful not to lay it (o thick as to bury the 
Plants: This will greatly ftrengthen them, 
and caufe their Fruit to be larger and in 
greater Quantities than they would be if left 
undrefs’d. 

Thefe few Rules will be fufficient, if duly 
obferv'd, for cultivating thefe Plants. 1 would 
only farther obferve, that thefe Beds will not 
continue bearing well more than three Years, 
therefore in order to have a conftant Supply, 
you fhould plant a frefh Plat of Ground a Year 
before you deftroy the old Beds, otherwife 
fyour young Plantation producing few or no 
Fruit the firft Year) you will be deftitute a 
whole Seafon. 

The Wood Strawberry is by many People 
preferr’d for the Firmnefsof its Fruit and De¬ 
licacy of Flavour: Others greatly admire the 
Scarlet Sort for its Goodnefs, and the Haut¬ 
boy is efteem’d for the Largenefs of its Fruit. 
The Chilt Strawberry was brought firft into 
Europe by Monfieur Frez,ier, Engineer to the 
late French King, and given to Monfieur de 
Jejfieu, Profeflor of Botany to the Royal 
Garden at Paris, who hath fpread it into di¬ 
vers Parts of Europe. This Plant Monfieur 
Ereader fays, is cultivated in the Fields near 
Chili in great Plenty, and that it differs from 
the European Kinds, in having larger, thicker, 
and more hairy Leaves : The Fruit is gene¬ 
rally as large as a Walnut, and fometimes, as 
big as an/ff«-£ < g|,ofa whitifhred Colour, and 
fomewhat lefs delicious in Tafte than our Wood 
Strawberries. This has produc d Fruit fevcral 
Years in the Royal Garden at Paris, where 
Monfieur Jejfteu affur’d me, it was commonly 
as large as a fmall Apple . I brought fomc of 
the Plants from Holland Anno 1717* which 
thrive and increafe exceedingly, but as yet I 
have obtain'd no Fruit; tho’ the laft Seafon, 
Anno 17;?, they produc’d great Numbers of 
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Flowers, which were larger than the Hautboy- 
Strawberry, in proportion to the Bulk of its 
Fruit: and this Seafon there has been Fruit 
in feveral Gardens near London. I obferve 
they thrive bell where they have only the 
Morning Sun, and do require frequent Wa¬ 
terings in dry Weather. 

FRANGULA ; [is fo call’d of frangendo, 
breakings becaufc of the Brittlenefs of its 
.Wood.] Berry-bearing Alder. 

The Char alders are; 

It hath roundijh Leaves fomewhat like thofe of 
the Alder-Tree, but fmailer : The Flower con- 
fifts of five Leaves , which expand in form of a 
Rofe : "the Flowers are fucceeded by fmali round 
Berries, in each of which is contain'd two /mail 
fiat Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant, 
Which is, 

FrancUla ; five Alnm, nigra, baccifera. 
Park. Theat. Black Berry-bearing Alder. 

This Tree is very common in moift Woods 
in divers Parts of England, and is rarely culti¬ 
vated in Gardens, except for Variety: It fel— 
dom grows Above fourteen or fixteen Feet in 
Height, and is not very regular in its Growth, 
fo that as it is a Plant of no great Beauty,it lefs 
deferves a Place in curious Gardens, It may 
be propagated by Layers, or from Suckers, 
which arife from the Foot of old Plants, and 
muff be planted in a moift Soil and a fiiady 
Situation, where it will thrive exceedingly. 

The Fruit of this Tree is often brought into 
the Markets of London , and fold for Buckthorn- 
Berries , of which Cheat, all fuch as make Syrup 
of Buckthorn Ihould be particularly careful : 
They may be ealily diftinguifh’d by breaking 
the Berries, and obferving how many Seeds 
are contain’d in each, the Berries of this Tree 
liaving but two, and thofe of Buckthorn, 
generally four Seeds in each Berry. 

FRAXINELLA; [is fo call’d of Fraxinm, 
Lat. the Aft-tree , becaufe its Leaves refemble 
thofe of the Aft-trees , q. d. the little Aft : It 
is call’d Diilatnnttt, becaufc it has the Smell, 
Tafte and Virtues of it.} Baftard, or White 
Dittany. 

The Chambers are; 

It hath a perennial Root: ’The Leaves are 
pemated like thofe of the Aftl: The Flower con- 
fifts of many Leaves , and are of an anomalous 
figure, four of theft Petals growing on the Up- 
ferfidt, and one or more on the Underfide of the 
Flower , in the Center of which are produc'd nine 
or ten crooked Stamina or Threads ; each Flower 
is fucceeded by many Pods , which are turn'd 
back tike a Rams-horn, and open in two Parts , 
emitting feveral large , hard, black, (fining 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1, Fraxinella; Cluf. White Baftard Dit¬ 
tany ; or Fraxinella , with white Flowers. 

2. Fraxinella ; purpurea , major, multifiora. 
H. R. Par, Great Purple Fraxinella, with many 
Flowers. 

There are fome other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preferv’d in fome curious 


Gardens Abroad; bur thefe two are the only 
Sorts I have ever yet obferv’d in England. 

They are propagated either by fowing their 
Seeds, or parting the Roots : The latter Me¬ 
thod being the molt expeditious, is generally 
us’d; though, if we would fupply our felves 
with a Quantity'of thefe Plants, we mult 
procure them from Seeds, for the Roots do 
not multiply very faft, nor Ihould they be 
difturb'd by parting them oftener than every 
other Year; for if you part them frequently, 
or into fmali Heads, the Flowers will be few 
in Number, and very weak. 

The beft Seafon ro tranfplant thefe Roots, 
is toward the latter End of September, or Be¬ 
ginning of Otlober, that they may be rooted 
before the hard Frofts t*gin, by which means 
they will be enabled to refill the Cold, and 
produce much fairer Flowers than thofe which 
are tranfplanted in the Spring. The Soil in 
which thefe Plants thrive beft, is afrefh, rich, 
gentle Loam, not too ftiff, or wet, in both of 
which they are apt to rot in Winter. 

If you would propagate them by Seeds, you 
muft fow them on a Bed of good frelh Earth 
in an open Expo Cure, foon after the Seeds 
are ripe; for if they are kept till Spring before 
they are fown, they either mifearry, or lie in 
the Ground till the next Spring before they 
come up ; but you muft carefully obferve to 
weed the Bed, for if you fuftcr the Weeds to 
root deepin theGround, they will endanger the 
drawing of the Seeds out of the Earth when 
the former are pull’d up: If the Spring Ihould 
prove dry when your Plants firft appear, you 
fhould gently water the Bed, and fhade it with 
Mats in the Heat of the Day, until the Plants 
have got Strength, observing, as before, to 
keep them clear from Weeds: In this Bed 
they may remain until Michaelmas following; 
at which Time you Ihould prepare one or 
more Beds ( according ro the Number of your 
Plants) of the like frefh Earth, into which you 
muft planr your Plants ac about five or fix 
Inches Diftance each Way, being careful in 
taking them out of the Seed-bed, not to break 
or wound their Roots, as alfo to clofe the 
Earth faft to their Roots when planted with 
your Hands, ro prevent their being turn’d 
out of the Ground by Froft. In thefe Beds 
they may remain one Year, by which time (if 
they have thriven well) they will be ftrong 
enough to produce Flowers the fuccecding 
Year; fo that now it will be time to tranfplant 
them into the Borders of the Flower-Garden 
where they arc defign’d to remain. 

Thefe Plants continuing a long time in 
Beauty, are very great Ornaments to a Gar¬ 
den ; and their being very hardy, requiring 
but a little Culture, renders them worthy of 
a Place in every good Garden. 

FRAXINUS; The Alb-Tree. 

The Char aiders are ; 

It hath pinnated Leaves , which mofily end 
in an odd Lobe: The Male Flowers (which 
grow at a remote Diftance from the Fruit) have 
no Petals , but conftfl of many Stamina : The 
Ovary becomes a Seed*vcjfcl, containing one Seed 
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at the Bottom, which is jhafod like a girets 
"Tongue. 

The Species are; 

|. Fraxinus', vulgaris. Park. Thcat. 'the 
Common Aft-Tree. 

1. Fraxinus; vulgaris, folio ex luteo varte- 
gnets. The Strip’d Aft. 

$. Fraxinus ; folio rotundiore. C.B. The 

Manna Aft. 

4. Fraxinus; for if era, botryoides. M. H, 
R. Blaf. The Flowering Alb. ^ 

5. Fraxinus \ ex Nov* Anglia, pimtis folio- 
rum in mucronem produBioribm. Rand. New- 
England Aft, with fliarp-pointed Leaves. 

6 . Fraxinus » Carohn'tana, latiori fruBu. 
Hand. Carolina Aft, with broad Keys. 

The firft Sort is 3 common Timber Tree in 
every Part of England, 

The fecand is a Variety of the firft, from 
which it only differs, in having its Leaves 
beautifully flrip’d with yellow, 

The third Sort is fuppos’d to be the Tree 
from whence the true Calabrian Manna is 
taken. 

The fourth Sort was rais’d from Seeds by 
Dr. Uvedale at Enfold, which were brought 
from Italy by the late curious Botanifl Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Sherrard , who fnppos’d this was different 
from Dr. Alorifons Tree. But by the Spe¬ 
cimens now in Pofttflion of that worthy 
Encourager of Botanical Studies, Sir Bans 
Sloane, Bart, it appears to be the very fame ; 
notwithstanding Mr. Ray fuppofes Dr- Mon- 
fan s Tree to be of American Growth. 

The fifth and lixth Sorts were both rais’d 
from Seeds which came from America , but are 
both of’em very hatdy. All thefe Kinds may 
be propagated by Budding them into the 
commOn Afo, upon which they will all take 
very well, and become hardier than upon 
their own Stock. 

The common Aft is propagated by fowing 
the Keys in OBober or November on a Bed of 
frefb Earth, which ftould be well dug, and 
cleans’d from Roots and noxious Weeds: A 
{mail Bed will be fufficient to raife a great 
Quantity of thefe Trees. The Seeds ftould 
be fown pretty thick, and cover’d about half 
an Inch thick with Earth. 

Thefe Seeds many times continue until the 
fecond Spring before they come up; you 
ftould therefore let the Bed remain tmdifiurb’d 
and keep it clean from Weeds. When your 
Plants come up, you mull alfo keep them very 
clear from Weeds; and if the Seafon ftould 
prove very dry, if you give them now-and- 
then a little Water, it will greatly promote 
their Growth ; In this Bed they ftould remain 
no longer than the Autumn following, provi¬ 
ded they have grown well; at which Time you 
ftould prepare a Nurfery, which ftould be 
well dug and clear’d, as before; then with 
your Spade loofen the Roots of the Plants 
before you draw them up, otherwife you will 
endanger the breaking of them. When you 
have drawn them out of the Ground, ftorten 
the downright Tap-Root; but do not cut 
off any of the lateral Fibres: Then having 


prepar’d your Ground, plant them in Rows, 
three Feet Diftance Row from Row, and a 
Foot afunder in the Rows, doling the Earth 
to their Roots with your Feet. In this Nurfery 
they may remain three or four Years, obferv- 
ing to keep them clear from Weeds, as alfo 
to trim up the Side-Branches every Winter, 
and dig the Ground between the Rows, after 
which Time you may remove them where they 
are to remain for good. 

This Tree will grow upon almoft any Soil: 
but the becrcr rhe Soil is, the more the Tree 
will increafe in Bulk. Notwithftanding which, 
it ftould not by any means be planted too near 
to other Trees or Plants; for it will cxhaufl 
all the Goodnefs of the Soil from them ; and 
the Shade of this Tree is malignant to moll 
other Plants. The Diftance they ftould be 
planted is eight Feet fquare ; and after they 
have been planted one Year, you may cut 
down every other Tree, chuling fucli of ’em 
as are crooked, within fix or eight Inches of 
the Ground ; this will caufc’em to make many 
ftrong, vigorous Shoots, which in four or five 
Years Time will be fit for Arbor Poles, or to 
make Hoops •• And the other remaining 
ftrait Trees may be fuller’d to grow for 
other Timber, the Number of which Trees 
may be lelkn’d as they increafe in Bulk, leaving 
ftill the moll promiiing ones to grow for lar¬ 
ger Timber. 

If a Wood of thefe Trees is rightly ma¬ 
nag’d; it will turn greatly to the Advan¬ 
tage df its Owner, for by the Under-wood, 
which will be fit to cut every five or fix Years 
for the Ufes above mention’d, there will be a 
continual Income more than fufficient to pay 
the Rent of the Ground, and all other Char¬ 
ges, and Hill there will be a Stock preferv’d for 
Timber, which, in a few Years, will be worth 
forty or fifty Shillings per Tree. 

This Timber is of excellent life to the 
Wheelwright and Cartwright for Ploughs, Axle- 
Trees, IfAseel - Rings, Harrows, Bulls, Oars , 
Blocks for Pullies , and many other Purpofes. 

The bell Seafon for Felling of thefe Trees 
is from November to February ; for if it be 
done either too early in Autumn, or too late 
in the Spring, the Timber will be fubjedt to 
be infefted with Worms and other lnfe&s: 
but for Lopping of Pollards , the Spring is 
preferable for all foft Woods. 

FREEZING, is the fixing of a Fluid , or 
the depriving it of its natural Mobility by the 
Action of Cold\ or it is the A<S of converting 
a fluid Sub fiance into a form, coherent, rigid 
one call’d Ice. 

The principal Phamomena of Freezing, 
are ; 

ift, That Water being dilated orrarefy’d, 
and all Fluids, Oil excepted, u e . in freezing, 
take up mere Space, and arc fpecifically lighter 
than they were before. 

That the Bulk and Dimenfions of Water 
are increas’d by Freezing, is found by many 
Experiments : And it may not be improper 
here to take notice of the Procefs of Nature. 
Qj) q A Glafs 
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A Glafs Veflel then IA full of Water to 
A, being imraerg’d in a Veflel of Water mix’d 
with Salt GHKLi the Water 
prefently rifes from D to C; 
which feems owing to the 
fndden Conftruftion of the 
Veflel, haftily plung’d into fo 
cold a Medium: Soon after 
from the Point C it continu¬ 
ally defeendscondenfing, till it 
arrives at the Point F; where 
for Tome time it feems to re¬ 
main at Reft : But it foon re¬ 
covers it felf, and begins to 
expand, rifing from F to E, 
and from thence foon after, by 
one violent Leap, mounts to 
B; and here the Water in I 
Js immediately feen all thick 
and cloudy,' and in the very Inftant of this 
Leap is converted into Ice. Add, that while the 
Ice is growing harder, and fome of the Water 
near the Neck of the Veflel I is freezing, the 
Flux of the Water is continu’d above B to¬ 
wards A, and at length runs out at the Veflel. 

adly, That they lofe not only of the fpect- 
fick, but alfo of their abfolute Gravity by 
freezing ; fo that when they are thaw’d again, 
they are found confiderablyheavier than before. 

jdly, That frozen Water is not quite fo 
tranfparent as when it was liquid; and that 
Bodies don’t perfpire fo freely through it. 

4thly, That Water, when frozen, evapo¬ 
rates aim oft as much as when fluid. 

ythly. That Water does not freeze in vacuo t 
but requires the Prefence and Contiguity of 
Air. 

dthly. That Water which has been boil’d, 
does not freeze fo readily as that which has 
not. 

7thly, That Water being cover d over with 
a Surface of Oil of Olives, does not freeze fo 
readily as it docs without it; and that Nut 
Oil abfolutely prefervesitunderaftrong Froft, 
when Olive Oil will nor. 

8 thly, That Spirit of Wine, Nut Oil, and 
Oil of Turpentine do not freeze at all. 

pthly, That the Surface of the Water in 
freezing appears all wrinkled ■, the Wrinkles 
being Sometimes in Parallel Lines, and Some¬ 
times like Rays, proceeding from a Centre to 
the Circumference. 

The Theories of Freezings or the Method 
.of accounting for thefe Phenomena are very 
many. 

The chief Principles that different Authors 
have gone upon, are either, that fome foreign 
Matter is introduc’d within the Pores of the 
Fluid, by means of which it is fix’d, its Bulk 
increas’d, &c. 

Or that fome Matter which was naturally 
contain’d in the Fluid, is now expcll’d; by 
reafon of the Abfence of which the Body be¬ 
comes fluid, &c. 

Or that there is fome Alteration produc’d in 
the Texture or Form, either of the Particles of 
the Fluid it felf, or of fomething that is con¬ 
tain’d within it. 



To fome one of thefe Principles, all the 
Syftems of Freezing are reducible. 

The Carte fans explicate Freezing by the 
Recefs or going out of the Etberial Matter 
from the Pores of the Water, or other Liquor; 
which being once done, the finer Parts are too 
fmall and flexible to keep the long, (lender 
and Eel-like Particles of Water fluent, or in 
the Form of a Liquor. 

But the Corpufrttlarians , or Gajfendijis, as¬ 
cribe the freezing of Water, wich more Proba¬ 
bility, rothelngrefs of Multitudes of cold or 
frigorifiek Particles, as they call them, which 
entring the Liquor in Streams, and difperfing 
themfclves every Way thro’ it, do crowd 
into the Pores of the Water, and hinder the 
wonted Agitation of its Parts, and wedge it 
up, as it were, into the hard or confident Body 
of Ice; and from hence proceeds its Increafe 
of Dimenfions, Coldnefs, &c. 

That Ice is fpecifically lighter than the 
Water out of which it is by freezing made, is 
certain by its fwimming in it; and that this 
Lightnefs of Ice proceeds from thofc numerous 
Bubbles which are produc'd in it by its Con¬ 
gelation is equally plain .• But how thefe Bub¬ 
bles come to be generated in freezing, and 
what Subftancc they conrain in rhem, if they 
are not quire empty, is an Inquiry of great 
Importance, and, perhaps, if difeover’d, may 
contribute much to the underftanding the 
Nature of Gold. 

Mr. Hobbs will have it common Air, which 
intruding into the Water in Congelation, in¬ 
tangles ir felf with the Particles of the Fluid, 
prevents their Motion, and produces thofe 
numerous Bubbles, thus expanding its Bulk, 
and rendering it fpecificaliy lighter. 

But in anfwcr to this, no fuch Ingrefs of 
Air into Water appears in its Coagulation ; 
and that it does not get into frozen Oil is 
plain, becaufe that Body is condens'd by be¬ 
ing frozen. 

And Mr. Beyle has alfo (hewn, by un¬ 
doubted Experiments, that Water will freeze 
in Veflels hermetically feal’d, and into brafs 
Bodies or Veflels clofely ftopt, and into which 
the Air can have no Ingrefs, hath yet been 
turn'd into Ice, abounding with thefe Bubbles 
as numerous as in thofc frozen in the open 
Air. 

He alfo has prov’d by Experiment, that 
Water kept a while in the exhaufted Receiver, 
till all its Bubbles were emerg'd and gone, be¬ 
ing afterwards turn’d into Ice by a freezing 
Mixture, the Ice had fcarce any Bubbles in 
it: Whence it is plain, that thefe Bubbles are 
fill’d with fome Matter which is within the 
Water, if they arc fill’d with any thing: But 
he proves alfo, by plain Experiments, that 
they have none, or exceedingly little true ela- 
ftick Air contain’d in them. 

Others, and thofe of the greareft Number, 
are of Opinion, that the freezing Matter is a 
Salt; and they argue, that an Excefs of Cold 
will render Water torpid, but never congeal it 
without Salt: They fay, that thofe Particles 
that are the chief Caufe of freezing , are 
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Saline mix’d in a doe Proportion, Conge¬ 
lation bearing a near Relation to Cryftalliza- 
tiori. 

'this Salt is fuppos’d to be of the nitrous 
Kind, and to be furnift’d by the Air, which 
is generally found to abound in Nitre* 

It is indeed no difficult Matter to account 
for the Particles of Nitre preventing the 
Fluidity of Water. Thefe Particles ^re fup¬ 
pos’d to be fo many rigid pointed Spicula, 
which are ealily impell’d, or driven into the 
Stamina or Globules of Water; which by 
this means becoming variously mingled, and 
intangled with it, do by degrees weaken and 
deftroy the Motion of it. 

The Reafon that this Effe£l arifes only in 
fevere Winter Weather, is, that it is then only 
that the retracing A&ioo of the nitrous Spi - 
cula is more than equal to the Power or Prin¬ 
ciple, by which the Fluid is ocher wife kept in 
Motion, or difpos’d forMotion. 

Several Experiments of artificial Freezing 
fupport this Opinion. 

For if you mix a Quantity of common Salt¬ 
petre with Snow, or Ice pulveriz’d, and dif- 
folve the Mixture in the Fire, and then iru¬ 
in erge a Tube full of Water in the Solution, 
the Water, that Part of ic next the Mixture, 
will freeze prefently, even in a warm Air. 

Whence they argue, that the Spicula of the 
Salt is driven through the Pores of the Glafs, 
and mix’d with the Water, by the Gravity of 
the Mixture and of the incumbent Air : For 
that it is evident that the Salt has this Effect, 
inafmuch as it is certainly known, that the 
Particles of Water cannot find their Way 
through the Pores of the Glafs. 

In thefe artificial Freezings, in whatever 
Part the Mixture is apply’d, there is prefently 
a Skin or Lamma of Ice produc’d, whether at 
the Top, Bottom, or Sides, by reafon that 
there is always a Stock of faline CorpuTeles 
fufficient to overpower thefe Particles of Fire,- 
but statural Congelations are confin’d to the 
Top of the Water, where the laft molt 
abounds. 

But this Syftetn is oppos’d by the Author of 
the NouvtUe conjefture pour expliquer la Nature 
de la Glace, who objefts that it does not ap¬ 
pear, that Nitre always enters the Compofi- 
tion of Ice; but if it did, it would fall ftort 
of accounting for fome of the principal 
EtfcSsi as. 

How ihould the Particles of Nitre, by en¬ 
tering the Pores of the Water, and fixing the 
Parts, caufe the Water to dilate, and render 
it fpecifically lighter? They Ihould naturally 
augment its Weight. 

This, and fome other Difficulties ffaew the 
Neceflity of a new Theory, and therefore the 
ingenious Author advances this which follows, 
which feems to folve the Phanomena in a man¬ 
ner that is more eafy and firaple, as not de¬ 
pending upon the Admiflion or Extrulion of 
any heterogeneous Matter- 

That Water freezes in the Winter only, be¬ 
cause its Parts then being more clofely join’d 
together, do mutually embarrafs one another, 
and lofe all the Motion they had} and that 


the Air, or rather an Alteration in the Spring 
and Force of the Air, is the Caufe of this 
clofer Union of Water. 

It is evident from Experiment; that there 
are an infinite Number of Particles of grofs 
Air interfpers’d among the Globules of Water, 
and it is allow’d, that each Particle of Air has 
the Virtue of a Spring: And hence this Author 
argues, that the final! Springs of grofc Air 
mix’d with Water, have more Force in cold 
Winter Weather, and do then unbend them— 
felves more than at other Times: Hence thofe 
Springs thus unbending themfelves on one 
Side, and the external Air continuing to prefs 
the Surface of the Water on the other, the 
Particles of the Water being thus conftring’d 
and lock’d up together, muft lofe their Motion 
and Fluidity, and form a hard confident 
Body, till a Relaxation of the Spring of the 
Air from an Increafe of Heat, reduce the 
Particles to their old Dimenfions, and leave 
Room for the Globules to flow again. 

But this Syftem feems to be built upon a 
falfe Principle; for the Spring or Elafticity of 
the Air is not increas'd by Cold, but dimi- 
nifti’d : Air condcnfes by Cold, and expands 
ir$ fclf by Heat; and it is demonTlrable in 
Pneumaticks, that the elaftick Force of ex¬ 
panded Air is of that to the Tame Air as con¬ 
dens’d, as the Bulk when rarefied is to its 
Bulk when condens’d. 

Indeed, fome Authors, in order to account 
for the Increafe of the Bulk and Dimcnfion of 
the fpecifick Gravity of frozen Water, have 
advanc’d as follows, viz. That the aqueous 
Particles in their natural State were nearly 
Cubes, and To fill’d their Space without the 
Interposition of many Pores j but that they 
are chang’d from Cubes to Spheres by Conge¬ 
lation : From whence it will neceftarily fol¬ 
low, that there muft be a great deal of 
empty Space between them. 

But in opposition to this Hypothefis, the 
Nature of Fluidity and Firmnefs eafily fug- 
gefts.that fpliericaJ Particles are much properer 
to conftitute a Fluid than cubical ones, and 
lefs difpos’d to form a fix’d than cubick one. 

But after all, in order to come at a con¬ 
fident Theory of Freezing , we muft either 
have Recourfe to the frigorick Matter of the 
Corpitjcularians, confider’d under the new 
Light and Advantages of the Newtonian Phi— 
lofophy, or to the ^Etherial Matter of the 
Cartejians , under the Improvements of Monf. 
Gauteron. 

The true Caufe of Freezing , or the Conge¬ 
lation of Water into Ice, fay the former, 
feems plainly to be the Introdu&ion of the fri- 
gorifick Particles into the Pores or Interftices 
between the Particles oftheWater,and by that 
means getting fo near them, as to be juft within 
the Spheres of one another’s at tr a ft mg Force, 
and then they muft cohere into one folid or 
firm Body. But Heat afterwards feparat- 
ingthem, and putting them into various Mo¬ 
tions, breaks this Union, and feparates the 
Particles fo far from one another, that 
they get out of the Diftance of the attrafting 
Force, and into the Verge of the repelling 
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Force , and then the Water rcafTume* its fluid 
Form. 

Now that Cold and Freezing do proceed from 
fome Subftance of a falinc Nature floating in 
the Air, it feems probable from hence, 

That all Salts, and more eminently fome 
particular ones, do prodigioufly increafe the 
Force and Elfefts oF Cold, when mix’d with 
Snow or Ice. It is alfo evident, that all faline 
Bodies do produce a Stiffhefs and Rigidity 
in the Parts of thofe Bodies into which they 
enter. 

It appears by microfcopical Observations 
upon Salts, that the Figure of fome Salts, be¬ 
fore they (boot into Malles, are thin, double- 
wedg’d like Particles which have abundance 
of Surface, in refpeft to their Solidity; and 
is the Reafon why they fwim in Water, when 
once rais'd in it, tho’ fpccifically heavier. 

Thcfe fmall Points getting into the Pores 
of the Water, whereby they arc alfo in fome 
meafure fufpended in the Winter-time, when 
the Heat of the Sun is not ordinarily ftrong 
enough to dilfolve the Salts into a Fluid, to 
break their Points, and to keep them in per¬ 
petual Motion j being lefs difturb’d, are at 
more liberty to approach one another, and 
by Ihooting into Cryftals of the Form above 
mention’d, do, by both their Extremities, 
infinuate themfelves into the Pores of the 
Water, and by that means freeze it into a 
folid Form. And it is apparent, that the 
Dimcnfious of Water are increas'd by freez¬ 
ing, the Particles of it being kept at fome 
Diftance from one another by the interven¬ 
tion of the frigorifick Matter. 

But befides this, there arc many little Volumes 
or fmall Particles of Air, included at fevcral 
Diftances, both in the Pores of the watery 
Particles, and in the Interfaces form’d by their 
fpherical Figure. Now by the Jnfinuation of 
the Cryftals, the Volumes of Air are driven 
out of the watery Particles, and many of them 
uniting, form larger Volumes, which thereby 
have a greater Force to expand themfelves 
than when they are difpers’d ; and fo both 
enlarge the Dimenfions, and leflen thefpecifick 
Gravity of Water thus congeal’d into Ice. 

And hence (fays Dr. Cheyne , from whom 
this laft Account is taken) we may guefs at the 
Manner how Water impregnated with Salts, 
Sulphurs, or Earths, which are not cafily dif- 
folvable, may form it felf into Metals, Mine¬ 
rals, Gums, and other Foil)Is; the Parts of thcfe 
Mixtures becoming a Cement to the Particles 
of Water *, or getting into their Pores, change 
them into thefe different Subftances. 

For the fecond •• As an Ethcrial Matter or 
Medium is generally allow’d to be theCaiife 
of the Motion of Fluids; and as the Air it 
felf has all its Motion from the fame Prin¬ 
ciple; it follows, that all Fluids mull remain 
in a State of Reft or Fixity, when that 
Matter lofes of its nccelfary Force, And 
consequently, the Air being lefs warm’d in 
the Wintcr-tirac, by reafon of the Obliquity 
of the Suns Rays, the Air is more denfe and 
fix’d in Winter than any other Seafon of the 
Year. 


But farther: It is evident from divers 
Experiments, that the Air does contain a 
Salt which is fuppos’d to be of the Nature of 
Nitre. If this be granted, and the Dcnfity 
of the Air allow’d, it will follow, that the 
Particles of thisNitremuftlikewifc be brought 
nearer together, and thicken’d by the Con¬ 
densation of the Air: As, on the contrary, 
a Rarefaction of the Air, and an Augmenta¬ 
tion of its Fluidity, mud divide and feparate 
them. 

And if the fame happens to alt Liquors that 
have imbib’d or diflolv’d any Salt; if the 
Warmth of the Liquid keep the Salt exaftly 
divided ; and if the Coolnefs of a Cellar, or 
of Ice, caufe the Particles of the dtfloiv’d 
Salt to approach, run into each other, and 
{hoot into Cryftals; Why fhould the Air , 
which is allow’d to be a Fluid, be exempt 
from the general Law of Fluids ? 

’Tistrue, that the Nitre of the Air being 
grofltr in Cold Weather than in Hot, muff 
have a lefs Velocity; but ftill the Product of 
its augmented Mafs into the Velocity that 
remains, will give it a greater Momentum or 
Quantity of Motion. Nor is there any thing 
farther requir'd to make this Salt aft with 
greater Force againft the Parts of Fluids; and 
this may probably be the Caufe of the great 
Evaporation in Frofty Weather. 

This Aerial Nitre mud neceflarify promote 
the Concretion of Liquids ; for it is not the 
Air, nor yet the Nitre that it contains, which 
gives the Motion to Fluids; ’tis the Ethcrial 
Medium : therefore a Diminution ol rhe 
Motion of Reft arifes from the Diminution 
of that Force. 

Now the Ethcrial Marter, which in the 
Winter-time is weak enough, mull ftill lofc 
more of its Force by its Action againft Air 
condens’d and loaded with large Particles of 
Salt. It mud therefore lofe of its Force in 
Cold Weather, and becomes lefs difpos’d to 
maintain the Motion of the Fluids. 

In fine: The Air, during Froft, may be 
efteem’d like the Ice impregnated with Salt 
wherewith Liquors are iced in Summer-time. 
It is very probable that thcfe Liquors freeze 
by reafon of a Diminution of the Motion of 
the Ethcrial Medium, by its acting againft the 
Ice and Salt together; and the Ait is not able 
to prevent its Concretion by all its fcorching 
Heat, 

The Air (fays Mr. Beyle) being a Fluid as 
well as Water, and impregnated with Salts of 
different Kinds, ’tis not improbable that what 
happens in Water impregnated with fuch Salts 
may alfo happen in the Air- Two proper 
Quantities of different Salts being diflolv’d in 
hot Water, they floated undiftinguifhably in 
it, and retain’d a Capacity to aft in Conjun- 
ftion upon fevcral Occafions : yet when the 
Liquor becomes cold, the falinc Particles of 
one Kind being no longer agitated by a due 
Degree of Heat, (hot into Cryftals, and Jofing 
their Fluidity and Motion, vifibly feparated 
themfelves from the other, which ftill con¬ 
tinu’d fluid in the Liquor, and capable of 
afting feparatcly. 
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We have divers Accounts in the Philofophi— 
cal “frail/ablwus, of & freezing Rain which fell 
in the Weft of England in December 1672. 
This Rain, as Toon as it touch’d any thing 
above the Ground, as a Bough, or the like, 
immediately fettled into ice, and by multi¬ 
plying and enlarging, the Hides broke all 
down with its Weight*, the Rain that fell 
on the Snow immediately froze into Ice, 
without (inking into the Snow at at!. 

It made an incredible Deftruction of Trees 
beyond any thing in all Hiilory. A certain 
Gentleman weigh’d a Sprig of an Ajh-lree of 
juft three Quarters of a Pound : The Ice which 
was on it weigh’d 16 Pounds: That fome 
Pcrfons were frighted with the Noife in the 
Air, til they underftood that it was the Clat¬ 
ter of Icy-Boughs dafh’d againft each other. 

Dr. Beale obferves, that there was no con- 
fiderable Froft obferv’d on the Ground during 
the whole time ; whence he concludes, that a 
Froft may be very fierce and dangerous on 
the Tops of fome Hills and Plains ; while in 
other Places it keeps at two, three, or four 
Feet Diftance above the Ground, Rivers, 
Lakes, & c. and may wander about very furi¬ 
ous in fome Places, and remifs in others not 
far off. The Froft was fo.low’d by growing 
Heats, and a wonderful Forwardnefs of 
Flowers and Fruits. 

FRI TILL ARIA ; Fritillary or Checqucr’d 
Tulip. 

The Characters; are 

T%e Flower conftfis of fix Leaves, and Is of the 
BeS-jhap'd Lilly flowers, pendulum, naked, and 
for the rtiofl part chequer'd - The Style of the 
Flower becomes art oblong Fruit , which is divided 
into three Cells , and fill'd with flat Seeds, lying 
in a double Row : ‘The Root confifis of two flejhy 
Knobs, which rre for the mofi part feitti-globular, 
betwixt which artjes the Flower—(talk. 

The Species are ; 

I. Fritillaria; ferotina, fioribm ex fiavo 
virenttbm. C. B. The late flowering Fritillary, 
with greenifli-yellow Flowers, commonly tail'd, 
the Leather Coat, or Common Frittdary. 

z. Fritillaria; alba; pr recox. C. B. The 
early White Frit id ary. 

%. Fritillaria ; alba, variegata, C. B . 
The white chequer’d Fritillary. 

4. Fritillaria; ferotina, fioribtts ex fiavo 
virentibns, major. Boerh. Ind. The great late 
flowering Fritillary, with a grecnifh yellow 
Flower; or the Common Fritillary , by fome 
call'd Snakcs-head Iris. 

j. Fritillaria; fiavo fiore. Cluf. The 
Yellow Fritillary. 

6. Fritillaria ; pracox, purpureo varie¬ 
gata. C. B. Early Purple variegated Frit illary. 

7. Fritillaria j folio fplendente, fiore majore , 
ex viridi,& purpura varlegato fplendente. Boerh. 
Ltd. Sliining-leav’d Fritillary, with a large 
Green and Purple-fhining variegated Flower, 
commonh call'd the Manlier. 

8. Fritillaria i umbelhfera, C. B. Many 
fl 0 we r’d Frittllary. 

9. Fritillaria; lutea , maxima. Italics. 
Park. Far. Greiteft Yellowltalian Fritillary. 


10. Fritillaria ; ferotina, fioribm ex fiavo •» 
virenttbm, fiore plena. H. R. Far. Late Fritil- 
lary, with double greenifh yellow Flowers. 

11. Fritillaria; nigra. Lob. Adv. Black 
Frittllary. 

12. Fritillaria; fiore ex rubro purpurea, & 
viridi variegato. Boerh. Ind. Fritillary with a 
reddifh Purple Flower ftrip'd with Green. 

13. Fritillaria; fiore ex falltde viridi & 
viete purpnreo variegato. Boerh. Ind Fritillary 
with a Pale Green Flower, variegated with a 
deep Purple. 

14‘ F n it 1 m. a R ia ; Jfabdla dill a, fioribm ex 
pailtdi 1 -ubicundo virenttbm. H. L. Ifabelia 
Fritillary , with a pale red grecnilh Flower. 

iy. Fritillaria; maxima, fiore cbfoleitt 
purpura. Tourti. ) he greateft Fritillary, of a 
worn out Purple Colour, commonly call'd the 
Perfian Lilly. 

16. Fritillaria ; minima- Swert. Flor. 
The leaft Fritillary , or fmall Perfian Lilly. 

17. Fritillaria; lutea, folio loligonati, 
frit flu breviore. Boerh. Ltd. Yellow Fntillary, 
with a Leaf like Solomon’s Seal, and a (tort 
Fruir. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Flower which are propagated in curious 
Flower-Gardens Abroad, fefpecially in Hol¬ 
land) which differ in the Colour or Size of 
their Flowers ; but as thefe are only Varieties 
which were obtain’d from Seeds lo it would 
be needlefs to mention them in this Place, 
fince there will be new Varieties obtain’d 
every Year where People are curious in low¬ 
ing their Seeds. 

Thele Plants are propagated either by Seeds, 
or Off-fcts from the old Roots: By the fir ft of 
which Methods new Fiowcrs will be obtain’d, 
as alfo a larger Stock of Roots in three Years 
than can be obtain’d in twenty or thirty Years 
in the latter Method : I (hall therefore fitft 
treat of their Propagation by Seeds. 

Having provided your fclf with fome good 
Seeds, fav’ei from the faireft Flowers, you tnuft 
procure fome fliahow Pans or Boxes, which 
muft have fome Holes in their Bottoms to let 
out the Moifture : Thefe you fliouid fill with 
light frcfli Earth, laying a few Potlheards over 
the Holes to prevent the Earth from flopping 
them; then having laid the Earth very level 
in the Boxes, (pc. you muft fow the Seeds 
thereon pretty thick, covering it with fine 
fitted Earth a quarter of an Inch thick. The 
time for fowing the Seed is about the Begin¬ 
ning of Augufi, for if it be kept much longer 
out of the Ground it will not grow; then 
place the Boxes or Pans where they may have 
the Morning Sun until 11 a Clock, obferving, 
if the Scafou proves dry,to water them gently, 
as alfo to pull up all Weeds fo foon as they 
appear; for if they are fuffer’d to remain until 
they have taken deep Root into the Earth, 
they would draw the Seeds out of the Ground 
whenever they arc pull’d up. Toward the 
latter End of September you fhoiild remove 
the Boxes, &c. into a warmer Situation, place- 
ing them under a Hedge or Wall expos’d to 
the South ; in which Place they may remain 
until the Middle of Match, by which Time 
R[ t the 
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the Plants will be come up an Inch high: 
you mud therefore remove the Boxes as the 
Weather increafes hot, into a more lhady Situ¬ 
ation ■, for while the Plants are young they 
are liable to fufFer by being too much expos’d 
to the Sun ; And in this lhady Situation they 
may remain during the Heat of the Summer, 
observing to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
to refrefli them now and then with a little 
Moifture, but be careful not to give them 
much Water after their Leaves are decay’d, 
which would rot the Roots. About the Begin¬ 
ning of Atigujl, if the Roots are very thick in 
the Boxes, you Ihould prepare a Bed of good 
light frelh Earth, which mull be levell'd very 
even, upon which you Ihould fpread the Earth 
in the Boxes in which the fmall Roots are con¬ 
tain’d, equally covering it about one Fourth of 
an Inch thick with the fame frelh Earth : This 
Bed Ihould be fituated in a warm Pofition, 
but not too clofe to Hedges, Walls, or Pales, 
which would caufe their Leaves to be long 
and (lender, and make the Roots weaker than 
if plac’d in a more open Expofure. 

In this Bed they may remain until they 
flower, which is generally the third Year from 
fowing ; at which time you Ihould put down a 
Mark to the Roots of all fuch as produce fair 
Flowers : and at the time of taking them out 
of the Ground (which ought to be foon after 
their green Leaves are decay’d) may befelefted 
into a Bed amongft your old Roots of this 
Flower, which for their Beauty are preferv’d 
in the bell Gardens; but the other lefs valu¬ 
able Flowers, may be planted in the Borders 
of the Parterre Garden for their Variety, where 
being intermix’d with other Flowers of diffe¬ 
rent Sea Tons, they will make a good Ap¬ 
pearance. 

The fine Sorts of this Flower Ihould remain 
undifturb’d three Years, by which time they 
will have produc’d many Off-fets, and Ihould 
be therefore taken up when their Leaves are 
decay’d, and planted into a frelh Bed, taking 
fuch of their Off-fets as arc large enough to 
produce Flowers to plant m the Flower- 
Garden, but the fmaller Roots may be planted 
into a Nurfery-bed until they have obtain’d 
Strength enough to flower •, but you mull never 
fuffer thefe Roots to lie out of the Ground when 
you remove them, but plant them again im¬ 
mediately, for otherwife they will perilh. 

During thefe three Years which I have ad- 
vis’d the Roots to remain in the Beds, the Sur¬ 
face of the Earth Ihould be Hir’d every Autumn 
with a Trowel, obferving not to go fo deep 
as to bruife the Root, and at the fame time 
lay a thin Cover of very rotten Dung or Tan¬ 
ner’s Bark upon the Surface of the Beds; 
which being wafh’d into the Ground, will 
caufe the Flowers to be larger, as alfo the 
Roots to make a greater Increafe : You mull 
alio obferve to keep them confhntly clear from 
Weeds, and thofe Roots which you would 
preferve with Care, Ihould not be fuffer’d to 
feed. 

FRITILLARIA CRASS A ^ vide Afclc- 
pias. 


FRONDOSE, ( Frondofus , Lat .] full of, or 
apt to bear Leaves. 

FRONDOSITY, { Frondofttas , Lat.} Leaf*, 
nefs , Fulnefs of Leaves , or Aptnefs to bear 
Leaves. 

FRONTATED, [ Froniatus , Lat.] a Tenrf 
us’d by Botanijls, relating to the Leaf of a 
Flower, which grows broader and broader, 
perhaps terminating in a Right Line, and is 
us'd in oppofition to Cufpidated, i. e. when 
the Leaves of a Flower end in a Point. 

FROST may be defin’d to be an excelfive 
Cold State of the Weather, whereby the Mo¬ 
tion and Fluidity of the Liquors are fufpended; 
or, it is that State of the Air, (£c. whereby 
Fluids are converted into Ice. 

By Frojl, Metals con t raft, or are fhorten’d. 
Monf. Auzout found by an Experiment, that 
an Iron Tube twelve Feet long, upon being 
expos’d to the Air in a frolly Night, loll two 
Lines of its Length. But this may be fup- 
pos’d to be wholly the Effect of Cold, 

On the contrary, Frojl does not contraft 
Fluids) but, on the other hand, fwells or 
dilates them near one-tenth of their Bulk, 

Mr. Boyle gives us feveral Experiments of 
Velfels made of Metals exceeding thick and 
ftrong, which being fill’d with Water, clofe 
fiopt, and expos’d to the Cold; the Water 
being expanded by freezing, and not finding 
either Room or Vent, burfts the Veflels, 

A flrong Barrel of a Gun with Water in’t, 
being ftopt clofe and frozen, was rent the 
whole Length: And a fmall Brafs Vcffel five 
Inches deep, and two in diameter, fill’d with 
Water, E- fc. and frozen, lifted up its Lid, which 
was prefs’d with a Weight of 56 Pounds. 

There are alfo related many remarkable 
Effefts of Frojl on Vegetables. Aforery Hijl, 
de France, fays, That Trees are frequently 
fcorch’d and burnt up with Frojl, as with the 
moll exceflivc Heat, and that ev’n in fo warm 
a Climate as Provence. 

Mr. Bobart relates, that in the great Frojl 
Anno 1683. Oaks, Ajhss, Walnut-Trees, &c. 
were miferably fplit and cleft, fo as they 
might be feen through, and this too with ter¬ 
rible Noifes like the Explofion of Fire Arms: 
That the Clifts were not only in the Bodies, 
but continu’d to the larger Boughs, Roots, &c. 
PhiloJ TranjaPl. N° 165. 

Mr. Derham fays, That the Frojl in 1708 
was remarkable throughout the greateft Part 
of Europe } and the greateft in Degree, if not 
the moll univerfal in the Memory of Man: 
That it extended throughout England, France , 
Germany, Denmark, Italy, &c. but was fcarce 
felt in Scotland and Ireland. All the Orange- 
Trees and Olives in Italy, Provence, &c. and 
all the Walnut-Trees throughout France with 
an Infinity of other Trees, perilh’d by the 
Frojl. 

Monf Gauieron fays, They had a Gangrene 
on them, which he takes to be the Eflfeft of 
a corrofive Salt, which corrupted and deftroy’d 
their Texture. He adds, That there is fo 
much Refemblance between the Gangrene be¬ 
falling 
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falling Phnts through Frojl , and that which 
the Parts of Animals are liable to, that they 
mu ft have fome analogous Caufe. Corrofive 
Humours bum the Parts of Animals ; and 
the Aerial Nitre condens’d, has the fame 
Effects on the Parts of Plants. Memoirei de 
V Academic Royale des Sciences , An. 1709. 

Mr. Derham fays. That the greateft Suf¬ 
ferers in the Animal Kingdom were Birds and 
Infedts ; but Vegetables were much the 
greateft Sufferers. That few of the tender 
Sorts of Vegetables efcap’d the Severity of the 
Frojl, Bays, Laurels, Rofemary, Cypre/s , A la¬ 
ter nui 's, Pbillyrea’s, Arbutus's , Laurujlinus's , and 
even Furz, with moft of the frutefcent Herbs, 
as Lavenders, Abrotanum’s , Rhue, Thyme, See. 
were generally deftroy’d. He adds, That the 
Sap of the finer Wall-Fruit was fo congeal'd 
and deftroy’d, that it ftagnated in the Limbs 
and Branches, and produc’d Diforders like to 
Chilblains in Human Bodies, which would 
turn to Mortifications in many Parts of the 
Trees. That the very Buds of the finer Trees, 
both in the Leaf, Bjds, and BlofTom-Buds 
were quite kill’d, and dry’d into a farinaceous 
Matter. 

Mr. Derbam relates it as a common Obser¬ 
vation, That Vegetables fufFer’d more from 
the Sun , than from the Frojl ; in that the 
Sun-fHine melting the Snow, and opening the 
Ground, left it more expos’d to the Rigours 
of the enfuing Night. It was likewife ob- 
ferv’d, at a Meeting of the Royal Society, That 
the Calami ties which befel Trees, arofe notpure- 
ly from their being frozen, but principally from 
the Winds lhaking and rocking them when 
they were frozen, which rent and parted their 
Fibres. Pbilojopb. TrattfaSl. N° 324. 

Hoar-Frojl ot Wbite-Frojl is the Dew frozen 
or congeal’d early in cold Mornings, chiefly 
in Autumn, This fas Mr. Regis obferves ) is 
an AffembJage of little Parcels of Ice or Cry- 
ftals, which are of various Figures, according 
to the different Difpofition of the Vapours 
which met and condenfed by Cold. 

Dew is, to all Appearance, the Matter of 
Hoar Frojl tho* many of the Cartefians fup- 
pofe it to be form’d of a Cloud, and either 
congeal’d in the Cloud, and fo let fall, or 
ready to be congeal’d as foon as it arrives at 
the Earth. 

FRUCTIFEROUS, [Frumfer, Lit] Fruit- 
bearing, fruitful. 

FRUCTUS •, vide Fruit. 

. FRUIT is the Production of a 'tree or 
Plant, for the Propagation or Multiplication 
of its Kind: In which Scnfe Fruit includes all 
Kinds of Seeds, with their Furniture, (Ac. 
Botanifls ufe it to fignify, properly, that Part 
of a Plant wherein the Seed is contain’d, 
which the Latins call Frubius, and the Greeks 
Kecf&Bf- 

The Fruit of fome Plants are produced 
fingly, as are their Flowers, and fometimes 
they are produced in Clutters, as in moft 
Fruit-Trees, which are alfo flefiiy» but in 
many Plants they are dry,- 
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The Word Fruit is alio us’d to fignify an 
Aflembhge of Seeds in a Plant, as in a Pea, 
Bean, Ranunculus, &c. and in its general 
Signification, for all Kinds of Grain, whether 
naked, or inclos’d in Cover, Capfuls or Pod, 
whether bony, flelhy, skinny, membraneous,' 
or the like. 

Fruit is the Produdl or Refult of the Flower; 
or that for whofe Production, Nutrition,- (Ac. 
the Flower is intended. 

The Structure and Parts of different Fruits 
are different in fome Things: but in all the 
Species, the effential Parts of the Fruit appear 
to be only Continuations or Expanfions of 
thofe which are feen in the other Parts of the 
Tree. 

Dr Beale fuggefts fome very good Reafons 
for a direCt Communication between the re- 
moteft Parts of the Tree and the Fruit ; for 
that the fame Fibres or Stamina which confti* 
tute the Root, Trunk and Boughs, arc ex¬ 
tended into the very Fruit. 

Thus if you cut open an Apple rranfverfely, 
you will find it to confift chiefly of four Parts: 
viz. 1. a Skin , or Cortex, which is only a 
Production of the Skin or Outer Bark of the 
Tree; 2. a Parenchyma or Pulp, which is art 
Expanfion and Intumefcence of the Bit ot 
Inner Bark of the Tree 1 3. the Fibres or Ra¬ 
mifications of the Woody Parc of the Tree j 
4. the Core , which is the Produce of the 
Pith or Medulla of the Plant, indurated or 
ftrengthen’d by Twigs of the Wood and 
Fibres inofculated therewith: This ferves to 
furnifh a Cell or Lodge for the Kernels, filtrates 
the Juice of the Parenchyma , and conveys it, 
thus prepar’d, to the Kernel. 

Of the Fibres, Authors generally reckon 
fifteen Branches ; of which, ten penetrate 
the Parenchyma, and incline to the Bafis of 
the Flower; the other five attend more parti¬ 
cularly from the Pedicle or Stalk, and meet 
with the former at the Bafe of the Flower * to' 
which Branches the Capful# or Coats of the 
Kernels are fatten’d* 

Thefe Branches being firft extended through 
the Parenchyma to the Flower, furnilh the 
neceffary Matter for the Vegetation of it: but 
as the Fruit increafes, it intercepts the Aliment i' 
and thus the Flower is ftarv’d and fa lb off. 

In a Pear there are five Parts to be diftin- 1 
guilh’d, viz, the Skin, Parenchyma , Ramifica¬ 
tion , Stone, and Acetarium, 

The three firft Parts are common to the 
Apple. The Stone, obferv’d chiefly in Choke- 
Pears , is a Congeries of ftrong Corpufcles, that 
are difpers’d throughout the whole Paren¬ 
chyma, but in the greateft Plenty, and clofeft 
together about the Centre or Acetarium: it is 
form’d of the ftoiiy or calculous Part of the 
Nutritious Juice. 

The Acetarium is a Subftance of a tart, acid 
Tafte, of a globular Figure, inclos’d in an 
Affcmblage of feveral of the ftony Parts be* 
fore mention’d. 

In a Plum , Cherry t &c. thefe are four Parts, 
viz. a Coat , Parenchyma , Ramification, and 
Nucleus or Stone. The Stone confifts of two 
very different Parts: The External or Harder 
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Part, call’d the Stone or Shell, is a Concretion 
of the Stony or Calculous Parts of the 
Nutritious Juice, like the Stone in Pears, 
and contains a foft, parenchymous Matter 
within it. The Inner, call’d the Kernel, is 
foft, tender, and light, being deriv’d from 
the Pith or MedttUa of the Tree by Seminal 
Branches, which penetrate the Bafe of the 
Scone. 

The Nut or Acorn confifls of a Shell , Cortex , 
and Medulla : The Shell confifls of a Coat 
and Parenchyma , deriv’d from the Bark and 
Wood of a T ree. 

The Cortex confifls of an Inner and Outer 
Part: The firft is a Duplicature of the Inner 
Tunick of the Shell : The fccond is a Moffy 
Subfiance, deriv’d from the fame Source as 
the Parenchyma of the Shell. But Authors 
are not agreed, whether the Medulla or Pulp 
of the Kerne! does arife from the Pith of the 
Tree, or the Cortical Parc thereof. 

Berries , as Crapes , fee. contain (befides 
three general Parts, viz. Coat, Parenchyma, 
and Ramification) Grains of a Stony Nature, 
to do the Offices of Seed, 

Fruits in general are lerviceable in guard¬ 
ing, preftrving, and feeding the inclos’d Seed ; 
in filtrating the coarfer, more earthy, and 
ftrong Parts of the Nutritious Jjice of the 
Plant, and retaining it to themfelves ; fending 
none but the moll pure, elaborated, and fpi- 
rituous Parts to the Seed, for the Support and 
Growth of the tender, delicate Embryo or 
Plantule which is therein contained. 

FRUMENTACEOUS [ Frumentaceus, 
Lat.} A Term apply'd by Botanifts to all 
fuch Plants as have a Conformity with IVheat, 
(call’d, in Latin, Frumentum ) in refpeft 
either of their Fruits, Leaves, Ears, or the 
like. 

FRUMENTUM INDICUM; vide Mays. 

FRUTEX, a Shrub, a Vegetable of a 
Genus between a Tree and an Herb, but of 
a Woody Subftance. 

Frutex > Africanus. Atnbram Spirans. Volk. 
The Amber*tree •, vutgo. 

This Shrub has by no Botanick Writers been 
reduc’d to any proper Clafs j fol have taken the 
Liberty of continuing it under its former loofe 
Name, having never yet feen the Fruit: tho*, 
by the Flower, I imagine it will be a Congener 
to the Gallium or Ladies Bedjlraw but I Hia.ll 
not, at prefent, fay any thing of its Characters. 

This is preferv’d in mofi. curious Gardens 
which have Collections of tender Plants. It 
is eafily propagated by planting Cuttings 
d-ring any of the Summer Months, in a 
Border of light Earth, which will take Root 
in fix Weeks Time, provided they are water’d 
and fhaded as the Seafon may require ; then 
they fhould be taken up, with a Ball of Earth 
to their Roots, and planted into Pots fill’d 
with light, fandy Earth, and may be expos’d 
to the open Air until OSlober, at which Time 
they fhould be remov’d into the Confervatory* 
where they fhould be plac’d as free as poflible 


from being over-hung with other Plants: And 
during the Winter-l’eafon they muft be re- 
frefh’d with "Water, but fhould not have too 
much given ’em each Time : you may let ’em 
have as much Air as the Weather will permit 
for if they are kept too dole, they will be 
fubjeft to grow mouldy, and generally decay 
foon after. 

Thcfe Shrubs may be train’d up either to 
form round Heads, or into Pyramids, it being 
a very manageable Plant; but fhould not be 
often cut: for, by fo doing, ’twill occafion the 
Branches to grow very clofe, whereby the Air 
will be excluded from the Middle-part of the 
Plant, which will caufe the Leaves to decay, 
and the Branches to appear very unfightly: 
but if you fuffer it to grow as it is naturally 
difpos’d, (only obferving to tie up the Stem, 
to make it ftrait) the Plant will thrive much 
better. 

The Beauty of this Shrub, is in its fmall 
Evergreen Leaves, which grow as clofe as 
Heath -, and being bruis’d between the Fingers, 
do emit a very fragrant Odour. 

Frutex *, Virghhanus , tr Johns, Vhni S unar¬ 
ris. Barifi. Pink. Aim. American Shrub Tre¬ 
foil, with Fruit like the Elm. 

The Seeds of this Shrub were fent from 
Carolina by Mr. Catesby, Anno 1724, from 
which fcveral Plants have been rais’d in the 
Gardens near Inndont but fince it hath not 
as yet produc’d any Flowers or Seeds in Eng¬ 
land , I could not cell better where to place 
it, than under an old Name. 

This Shrub is hardy enough to refill the 
fevert fl Cold of our Climate in the open Air, 
provided it be planted on a dry Soil. • It may 
be propagated by laying down the Side- 
Branches into the Ground in the Spring, ob¬ 
ferving to flit them at a Joint, as it is pra¬ 
ctis’d in laying Carnations. When they are 
peg^’d down, the Earth fhould be lay’d two 
or three Inches thick over the Part that is 
flit j and in dry Weather they fhould be 
water’d, which, if duly attended to, will 
greatly facilitate their Rooting ; fo that in 
one Year they will be rooted fuffident to be 
tranfplanted out: but if they are not flic, nor 
the Ground about them water’d in dry Wea¬ 
ther, it will be two Years before they will be 
fit to tranfplant. 

If the Plant likes the Soil into which it is 
planted, it will make confiderable ftrong 
Shoots, and the Leaves will be large and fair. 
There is one of thefe Shrubs in the Pbxfick- 
Garden at Cbelfea, which I rais’d from Seeds, 
Anno 1724., and has been tranfplanted two 
Years in the open Air : This Plant is now. 
Anno 1729, upwards of fix Feet high, and 
will, it’s probable, flower in a Year or two 
more. What Beauty there is in the Flowers 
thereof, I can’t fay, as having never feen ’em j 
but the Scraitnefs of its Growth, with the 
Beauty and uncommon Shape of the Leaves, 
render it worthy of a Place in every good 
Collection of Trees and Shrubs. 

Frutex } fcandens, peirofelim, foliis, Vir- 
gmanus, claviculis donatus. Pink. Mani. The 
Pepper-tree; vitlgo. 

This 
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This Plant was brought from F'IrgiKm,where 
it is found in great Plenty, and was rais’d from 
Seeds in the Gardens of Samuel Reynardfon at 
Htilindon near Uxbridge many Years fince, from 
whence it hath been distributed into many 
Gardens near London. There is no great Beauty 
in it, bur foritsOdnefs it may have a Place in 
a Colleftion of Shrubs, It is extreme hardy, 
enduring our feverefl Cold in the open Air, 
but fbould be planted on a dry Soil, and will 
require a Stale to fupport it; for its Branches 
are very flexible, and will trail upon the 
Ground, if they are not fupported. The 
Flowers it produces are very (mall, and of a 
greenifh-yellow Colour, growing in Cluflers 
fomewhat like thofe of the Creeper, and the 
Branches do emit Clafpers as that doth, to 
which it appears to me to be nearly related. 

This Plant may be propagated by laying 
down the tender Branches, which in one Year 
will be rooted enough to tranfplant ; or by 
Suckers fiom the Roots, which when the 
Plants are arriv’d to a convenient Age, they 
will fend forth in great Plenty. 

FRUTEX PAVONINUS; vide Poinciana. 

FRUTICOSE ; [ Fruticofm , Lat. a Shrub 
are thofe Plants which are of an hard, woody 
SubHance. 

FUMARIA; Fumatory. 

The CbarnEiers are; 

It hath divided Leaves refembling thofe of the 
Umbelliferous Plants : The Flowers, which are 
eollecied into a Spike , are of an anomalous 
Figure, femewhat refernbling a papilionaieous 
Flower-, confi(ting of two Petals or Leaves, which 
open like two Lips, the upper Lip ending in a 
Spur ; The Foot-flalk is join'd to the Middle 
Part of the Flower: The Fruit is either of a long 
or x round Figure , which is like a Pod, tn which 
are contain'd many roundijb Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Fumaria ; Ojficinarjttm & Diofcoridis, 
fore purpureo. C. B. The Common Fumatory, 
with a Purple Flower. 

2. Fumaria; minor tenuifolia. C. B. Letter 
narrow-Jeav’d Fumatory. 

3. Fumaria ; fempervirens & fiorent, fiore 
albo. Flor. Bat. Ever-green Fumatory, with 
a white Flower. 

4. Fumaria; lutea. C. B. Yellow Fuma¬ 
tory. 

5. Fumaria ; bulbofa, radice cava, major. 
C. B. Great bulbous-rooted Fumatory, or 
hollow Root. 

6 . Fumaria ; bulbofa , radice cavil, major, 
fiore albo. C. B. Great bulbous-rooted Fuma¬ 
tory, with a white Flower. 

7. Fumaria ; bulbofa , viridi fiore. Fount. 
Bulbous-rooted Fumatory,with a green Flower. 

8. Fumaria ; bulbofa, radice non cavd, major. 
C. B- Great bulbous-rooted Fumatory, with 
a Root not hollow. 

The firft of thefe Plants is fometimes us'd 
in Medicine, but is feldom cultivated in 
Gardens, it being very common in arable 
Land in mo ft Parts of England. 


The fccond Sort is not a Native of England * 
but is preferv’d in fome curious Bocanick 
Gardens for rhe Sake of Variety. Thefe are 
both annual Plants. 

The third Sort is a Perennial Plant, which 
if planted in a dry Soil and a warm Situation, 
will continue flowering almoft the whole Year 
round, which renders it worthy of a Place in 
every good Garden. 

The fourth Sort is alfo an abiding Plant, 
which requires the fame Situation and Culture 
as the former. Thefe two Plants will grow in 
Joints, or hollow Places in old Walts, which 
will render them lefs fubjeft to decay than if 
they were planted in a rich Soil. They may 
be propagated by fowing their Seeds foon 
.after they are ripe; for if the Sctds are kept 
till the Spring, they very often mitcarry. 

The fitch, fixth, feventh, and eighth Sorts 
are propagated by Oif-fets, as other bulbous- 
rooted Flowers: Thefe produce their Flowers 
in the Beginning of April, and are very pretty 
Ornaments to Borders in a fmall Flower- 
Garden. They are extreme hardy, bnr do 
nor increafe very faft, feldom producing Seeds 
with us, and their Bulbs do not multiply very 
much, efpccially if they are often tranfplanted. 
They love a light Tandy Soil, and fhould be 
flitter’d to remain three Years undifturb d, in 
which time they will produce many Off-fttr. 
The beft Sealon for tranfplanting them is in 
May, when the green Leaves begin to die off; 
for if they are taken up when their Leaves are 
frefli, it will greatly weaken their Roots. 

FURZ; vide Genifta. 
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ALE; The Sweet Willow, or Dutch 
Myrtle. 

The Char afters are ; 

7 foe Leaves are plac’d alternately on the 
Branches: It hath Male Flowers, which are 
produc'd at the Wings of the Leaves ; are naked , 
and grow in a longrjh Spike : The Fruit, which 
is produc'd in f par ate Parts of the fame Tree , 
ir of a conical Figure , and fquamofe , containing 
one Seed in each Scale. 

The Species are ; 

1. Gale ; frutex odor atm, feptentrionalium , 
Eleagnm, Cordo, Chamxlengnm , Dodonai C J. B. 
Sweet Gale, Sweet Willow, or Dutch Myrtle. 

2. Gale ; qua Jldyno Brabant use fimihs , ' 
Carolinienfis , baccata , fruftu, racemofo , feffeli 
monopyreno. Pluk. Phyt. Candle-Berry Tree; 
vulgo. 

3. Gale j qua Myrto Brabant tea fim.lis, 
Carolinienfis, humihor, folds lattoribta , & magis 
ferratis. Catesb. Hifi. Nat. Carol. The Dwarf 
broad-lcav’d Candle-Berry Tree, with deeply 
ferraced Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common in 
fcveral Parts of England, growing upon Bogs 
S f f which 
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which have an open Situation : This is with 
Difficulty prefcrv’d in Gardens: It muft have 
a very moift Soil, and fhould have an open 
Situation. The beft Seafon for tranfplanting 
thefe Shrubs, is in the Beginning of March, 
juft before their green Leaves appear: In 
removing them, you fhould be careful to 
preferve as much Earth about their Roots as 
pofiihle ; as alfo to water them plentifully, if 
the Seafon fhould prove dry. They are pro¬ 
pagated by Slickers, which arc produc’d in 
great Plenty from their Roors, when they are 
planted on a proper Soil, but feldom do make 
any confiderable Increafc in Gardens ; how¬ 
ever, any one that has a mind to plant thefe 
Shrubs in a Garden, or other Plantation, may 
be fufficiently fupply d from the Bogs, where 
they grow fpontaneoufly. 

The 2d and 3d Sorts are both Natives of 
America, and have been rais d from Seeds 
which came from thence, but are both hardy 
enough to refill the Cold of our Climate in 
the open Air. Thefe are alfo propagated by 
Suckers as the former, which, it they are 
planted in a moift Soil, and flitter’d ro remain 
undiflurb'd, they will produce in great 
Plenty : They may alfo be increas’d by laying 
down their tender Branches, which fhou d be 
flit, as is practis’d in laying of Carnation , and 
will take Root in one Year, and then may be 
tranfplanted where they are ro remain. The 
Seeds of thefe Plants, when brought from 
Abroad, fliould be fown in Pots Hli’d wirh 
frcfli loamy Earth, and then piungd into a 
moderate Hot-bed, which wii] greatly for¬ 
ward their coming up : And as the Seafon 
advances, the Pots fhould by Degrees be 
remov’d out of the Hot-bed into the open 
Air, that they may be harden’d oelore Winter; 
and in OBober you fliould place the Pots into 
a common Hot-bed Frame, that may be 
cover’d in hard frofty Weather, which often 
injures them while they are young, but after¬ 
wards they are not liable to any Misfortune 
from the Seafons : The bdl time to remove 
thefe is in the Spring, juft before they begin 
to fhoot, but you fliould cover the Surface of 
the Ground round their Roots after they are 
planted, to prevent the Sun and Wind from 
entering the Ground to dry their Fibres. 

Thefe Shrubs are ail of a low Stature with 
us, feldom riling above five Feet high, and 
fliould therefore be planted amongft Shrubs of 
the fame Growth, for they will by no means 
grow under the Shade of other Trees. T hey 
are very proper Plants for fmall WiJdernels 
Quarters in a fwampy Piece of Ground, where 
few other Planss will thrive well. 

The firft Sort cafts its Leaves in Winter, 
but the two other Sorts are ever-grecn: The 
Leaves of all thefe Plants, when bruis’d, do 
emit a very pleafant Odour, not much unlike 
that of the Myrtle , from whence the People 
have been induc’d to give them that Epithet. 
The Inhabitants of America do prepare a Wax 
from the Fruit of thofe two Plants, with 
which they make very good Candles, which 
burn very well, and have a very agreeable 
Scent. 


The two laft mention’d Sorts do produce 
Flowers in fcveral Gardens near London ; and 
the firft of them did produce Fruit the laft 
Summer Anno 17:?. in the curious Garden of 
Mr. Peter Colhnfon at Peckham ; but the laft 
Sort hath not as yet produc'd Fruit in 
England , that I have heard. 

GALEGA; Goar’s-Rue. . 

The C haraBers are ; 

Jt bath a Perennial Root: 'the Leaves grow 
by Pain, fiiflcxd to a Mid-rib, tertnitinting in 
an odd Lobe : 7he Flower is of the papdiona- 
cevm Kind, tonfi/iing of a Standard , the llings, 
and the Keel : The Pointal becomes a long taper 
Pod, which is fill'd with oblong Ktdney-futpd 
Seeds. 

The Species arc; 

1. Gallo a ; vulgaris, floribm ceruhis. C. B. 
Common Goat’s-Rue, with blue Flowers. 

2 . Gai iga ; vulgar is, fionlsu penitm caxJi— 
cantibm. C. B. Common GoatVRtie, with 
white Flowers. 

3. Gauga; vulgaris, fioribrn ex cant!.0 
purpttreif. C. B. Common Goat’s-Ruc, with 
bluilh Purple Flowers. 

Ga [ I G a ; Ajrimtttt, fioribtti majorilm, (j 
jhiquis crc.jfioriLus. Toum. African GoatS-Rue, 
with large Flowers and thick Pods. 

There are fcveral other Varieties of this 
Plant which are prefcrv’d in curious Botanick 
Gardens Abroad, but thelc here mention’d 
are the chief Sorts we have at prefent in 
England. 

The firft of thefe Plants is propagated in 
Gardens for Medicinal Ufej and die fceond 
and third Sorts are only Varieties of the firft, 
from which they only differ in the Colour of 
their Flowers, and are for Variety preferv’d 
in fome curious Gardens ; but the fourth 
Sort is a diftind Species, having much larger 
Leaves, Flowers, and Pods. 

T hefe Plants may be propagated either from 
Seeds, or by parting of their Roors. The beft 
Seafon for lowing the Seeds is in the Begin¬ 
ning of March, in a light Soil and an open 
Situation; and when the Plants are come up, 
you Ihould either hoe between them todeftroy 
the Weeds, (as is practis’d for Onions, Carrots, 
&c.) or elfe pull out the Weeds with your 
Hands* cutting down, or pulling up the Plants 
where they arc too clofe to each other, that 
thofe left may have Room to get Strength-, 
and fo from time to time, as the Weeds come 
up, you muft be very careful ro deftroy rhem, 
as alfo to cut up or draw out the Plants where 
they arc too thick, for they fliould not be left 
elofer than eight or nine Inches Diftance from 
each other. The fccond Year thefe Plants 
will flower, and produce ripe Seeds; but if 
you.intend to continue your Plants for Ufe, 
you fliould cut off the Herb when it is in 
flower, and not permit it to Band until it 
feeds, which very often caufcs the Plants to 
decay. Thefe Roots may alfo be parted into 
fmall Heads in Autumn, for Increase ; but the 
feedling Plants are much preferable to thefe 
Olf-fets, fo that the beft Way is to propagate 
this Plant by Seeds. 

GALEOP- 
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GALEOPSIS; Stinking Dead Nettle. 

The Cbaiailers are ; 

It hath a labiated Flower of one /ingle Leaf, 
vikofe upper Lip is hollow tike a Spoon, hut the 
under one is divided into three Segments , the 
middle Part being huge : The Cup of the Flower 
it Funcel-jhap'd , and divided into five Parts, 
and each Flower is fucceeded by four naked 
Seeds. 

There are feveral Species of this Plant which 
are preferv’d in curious Botanick Gardens, 
fome of which are Natives of England ; but 
as they are Plants of no great Beauty or Ule, 
fo 1 Cull only mention fome few Sorts which 
deferve a Place in curious Gardens, and pafs 
over the other Iefs valuable Sorts without 
naming them. 

1. Galeopsis ; Hfpanita , frutefceni, tettcrii 
foho. Toum. Spaniffi, fhrubby, ft inking dead 
Nettle, with a Tree Germander-leaf. 

2. Galeopsis ; quod lanuum, fruticans, teu- 
crii folio luetdo , cahce & flore tnagno, candido, 
tantild parpurd varie notato. H. C, Shrubby 
limiting dead Nettle, with a Alining Tree 
Germander-Leaf, and a large white Flower 
variegated with final! purple Spots. 

Thcfe two Plants anle to the Height of 
three Feet or more, do grow fbrubby, and 
may be train'd to regular Heads, whereby 
they will appear very agreeable, being always 
green, and continue flowering moil Part of 
the Summer; and altho’ the Flowers are not 
verv beautiful, yet for their long Continuance 
in Flower, together with the Variety of their 
Leaves, they deferve a Place in every good 
Garden. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by Seeds 
or Cuttings, as alfo from Suckers, which arile 
about their Stems : If you would propagate 
them by Seeds, you mull prepare a Spot of 
good frefli light Earth, which Ciould be well 
digg’d and loofen’d, and made very fine and 
level; into which in March you fhould fow 
the Seeds, covering them with the fame 
light Earth about half an Inch thick : When 
the Plants are come up, which will be 
towards the Middle or Latter-end of April , 
you fliould carefully weed them, and in very 
dry Weather you fliould give them a little 
Water: In Augttfl you fliould take up fome 
of the Plants carefully, and plant them into 
Pots fill’d with frefli light Earth, that they 
may be flicltcr’d during the Winter Seafon 
under a common Hot-bed Frame, for thefe 
Plants are fomewhae tender while young, 
but when they are grown woody, will refill 
the fevereft Cold in the open Air, provided 
they are planted in a dry Soil : In the Spring 
after the cold Weather is paft, you may 
fhake the Plants out of the Pots, preferving 
the Earth to their Roots, and plant them in 
the Places where they are to remain, and in 
the fuccecding Summer they will produce 
Flowers and Seeds, 

* If you would propagate them by Cuttings, 
you fliould cut off fuch only as are young and 
thriving in May , and plant them in a fhady 
Border,watering them as the Seafon requires; 
and in Augufi you fliould take up fuch of them 


as have taken Root, planting them into Pots, 
and managing them as was direfted for the 
Seedling Plants. 

GALLERIES. In order to make a Gallery 
in a Garden, with Portico’s and Arches, a 
Line myft firft be drawn of the Length you 
defign the Gallery to be; which being done, 
is to be planted with Horn-beam , as direfted 
under the Article Horn-team : which Horn¬ 
beams thus planted, are to be the Foundation 
of the Gallery. 

The Management of them is not very 
difficult, they require only to be digg’d and 
Clear’d a little, when there is occafion. 

The chief Curiofity requir’d, is in the 
ordering the Fore-part of the Gallery, and in 
forming the Arches. 

Each Pillar of the Portico's or Arches ought 
to be four Feet diftant one from the other; 
the Gallery twelve Feet high, and ten Feet 
wide, that there may be Room for two or 
three Perfons to walk abreaft. 

When the Horn-beams are grown to the 
Height of three Feet, the Diftance of the 
Pillars well regulated, and the Ground-work 
of the Gallery finifil’d, the next thing to be 
done is to form the Frontifpiece : To per¬ 
form which you mull flop the Horn-Earn 
between rwo Pillars at the Height, and rim 
up a Trellis made for that Purpofe, which 
forms the Arch. 

As it grows up, you muft with your Shears 
even thole Boughs that out-flioot the others : 
In time they will grow ftrong, and may be 
kept in Form by the Shears. 

Portico Galleries may be cover’d with Lime- 
Trees, 

Thefe Galleries were formerly much efteem’d 
in France, Italy, and other hot Countries, but 
in England they are feldom made, 

GALLIUM; Ladies Bed-flraw, or Cheefe- 
Runnet. 

The Char abler s are ; 

It is a Plant of the fiellate Kind ; the Leaves 
which are neither rough nor knappy, are produc'd 
at the Joints of the Stalks, five or fix in Number 
in a radiant Form : The Flower confijls of one 
Leaf, which is expanded toward the upward Part, 
and divided into feveral Segments ; each of theft 
Flowers are fucceeded by two dry Seeds, 

The Species arc ; 

1. Gallium; luteum.C.B. Yellow Ladies 
Bed-ftraw. 

2. Gallium ; rubrum. C. B. Red Ladies 
Bed-ftraw. 

3. Gallium; nigro-purpureum , tenuifolium. 
Cot. Narrow-leav'd Mountain Ladies Bed- 
ftraw, with dark Purple Flowers. 

4. Gallium; faxatile, glauco folio. Bocc. 
Rar. Ladies Bed-ftraw of the Rocks, with a 
glaucous Leaf. 

y. Gallium ; faxatile glabro folio. Bocc! 
Rar. Ladies Bed-ftraw of the Rocks, with a 
fmooth Leaf. 

The firft of thefe Plants (which is the Sort 
commonly us’d in Medicine) is very common 
in raoift Meadows, and in Pafture-grounds in 

moll 
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moft Parts of England : The other Varieties 
are preserv’d in curiousBotanickGardcns»but 
as they are Plants of very little Beauty, and 
are fubjeft to fpread very far, and over-run 
whatever Plants grows near them, fo they arc 
fcldom cultivated in other Gardens. 

Thefe Sorts may, any of them, be propa¬ 
gated by parting their Roots, which, fpread 
and incrcafe very fail, either in the Spring, 
or Autumn, and will grow.in almoft any Soil 
or Situation, efpecially the firft Sort: The 
other Sorts do require a drier Soil, but will 
all grow in any Situation. 

GARDENS are diftinguifh'd into Flower- 
Garden^ Fruit— Gardens, and Kitchen-Gardens: 
The firft for Plcafure and Ornamenr, and 
therefore to be plac’d in the moft confpicuous 
Parts, i. e. next to, or juft againft the Back- 
front of the Honfc; The two latter ior 
Service, and therefore made in bye Places. 

In the Choice of a Place to plant a Garden 
in, the Situation and Expofure of the Ground 
are the moft eflential Points to be regarded ; 
bccaufc the Succefs of all depends upon a 
good Choice : for if a Failure be made in that 
Point, all the Care and Expcnce will in a 
manner be loft ; but if a good Choice be 
made, the Ttc:s, dJV. that fhall be planted 
on it will in a fhort Time thrive, and be¬ 
come both tall and beautiful. 

In a Garden, the principal Things to be 
confider’d, are the Situation, Form, Soil, and 
AJpeti or Expofure. 

As 1 for the Form, a Square, or rather an 
Oblong, is moft eligible when leading from 
the Middle of the Houle, with a Gravel-walk 
in the midft, having narrow Verges of Grafs 
on each Side, and Rows of Variety of Win- 
ter-greenson either Side of the Grafs-Verges. 

It the Ground be irregular, it may be 
made uniform fo as to afford a Profpeit no 
ways inferior to the moft regular. The moft 
irregular Figure may be reduc’d into Order 
by flrait Lines. There is Beauty in a Triangle, 
las welt as a Square; and the moft irregular 
Spots of Ground may be brought to thole 
two Figures by Borders and Walks. 

An Irregularity is eafily hid in a large 
Garden, by long Walks and tall Hedges inter¬ 
rupting a diftant View: And the little Cor¬ 
ners and triangular Spaces may be agreeably 
fill’d up with Borders of Flowers, Dwarf- 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, or Ever-greens. 
Nor fhould we be felicitous to throw the 
whole Garden into one fingle View; fince 
Irregularities and UnevenneHcs of ten-times 
afford many uncommon pretty Devices, &c. 

■ i ft. Situation : This ought to be fuch a one 
as is wholfome, in a Place that is neither too 
high, nor too low ; for if a Garden be too 
high, it will be expos’d to the Winds, which 
are very prejudicial to Trees: if it be too 
low, the Dampnefs of low and marfhy Places 
will be very injurious to Health : befides, the 
Vermin and venemous Creatures, that breed 
in Ponds and marfhy Places, add much to the 
Infalubrity of them : Therefore, Situations 
in Mountainous Places, or in the Bottoms of 


ValHes, ftiould not be chofen; but thole 
which are on the Side of an Hill are the 
more happy. 

A Situation on a Rifing-ground is tr.oft 
efteem’d ; and indeed, if it be not too ftccp, 
has the moft Advantages, if the Slope be 
eafy and imperceptible, and a good deal of 
Level may be had. 

If the Declivity be cafy and infenfible, 
and abounds in Springs of Water, the Situa¬ 
tion is very happy, and the moft agreeable 
chat can be ; for being fbelter'd from the Fury 
of the Winds, and the violent Heat of the 
Sun, there a temperate Air will be enjoy’d; 
and the Water that defeends from the Top of 
the Hills, either from Springs or Rain, will 
fupply Fountains, Canals, and Cafcades, for 
Ornaments of Gardens; and befides this, 
when it has perform’d its Office, will water 
the adjacent Vallies, and render ’em fertile 
and wholfome, if it be not fuff’er’d to ftag- 
nate there. 

Indeed, if the Declivity of the Hill be too 
fteep, and the Water in too great a Quantity, 
then a Garden on the Side of it may often 
fuffer, by having the Trees torn up by the 
Torrents and Floods, and the Earth above 
tumbled down on that below, the Walls 
thrown down, and the Walks fpoiiM. 

If the Situation be on a Plain or Flat , it 
has feveral Advantages ; Floods and Rains 
make no Spoil: The Air is even more pur« 
than upon the Side of an Hill : There is a 
continu’d Profpcft of Champains, interfered 
by Rivers, Ponds, and Brooks, fine Meadows, 
and Hills cover’d with Buildings or Woods. 
The level Surface is lefs tirefome to walk on, 
and lefs chargeable than that on the Side of 
an Hill, Terrafs-Walks and Steps not being 
neceffary. 

idly. The fccond thing to be confider’d 
in chufing a Plat for ttGarden, in a good Earth 
or Soil. 

It is fcarce poflible to make a fine Garden 
in a bad Soil: And cho’ there are Ways to 
meliorate Ground, they are very expenfive : 
And fometimes, when the Expcnce has been 
bellow’d, of laying good Earth three Feet 
deep over the whole Surface, when the Roots 
of the Tree have reach’d the Natural Bottom, 
a whole Garden has been ruin’d. 

A good Soil is that which of its own 
Nature is rich and fiuitful: And if the Expo¬ 
fure be Southerly, and healthful, and poffefs’d 
of all the Advantages before mention’d; yet 
Hill, if it has not a good Body of Earth, and 
that which is fertile in it fclfi, it is to be fear’d, 
that whatever is planted in it, will, in a while, 
droop and die away. 

To judge of the Quality of the Soit,obferve 
whether there be any Heath, Tfhtfiles, or other 
Weeds growing fponraneoufly therein, which 
arc certain Signs rfiat the Ground is poor. 
Likcwife, if there be large Trees growing 
thereabouts, obferve whether they grow 
crooked, ill-fbap’d and grubby, of a faded 
Green, and full of Mof$, or infefted with 
Vermin; if fo, the Place is to be rejected : but, 
on the contrary, if it be cover’d with good 

Grafs, 
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Grafs fit for Pafturc, then you may be encou¬ 
rag’d to try the Depth of the Soil. 

To know this, dig Holes in (eteral Places 
fix Feet wide, and four Feet deep: if you find 
three Feet of good Earth, it will do well, but 
Jefs than two will not be fufficienr. 

The Quality of good Ground, is neither to 
be flony, nor too hard to work; neither too 
dry, nor too moift; nor too Tandy and light; 
nor too ftrong,' as rank and clayey, which 
is the worft of all for Gardens. 

3dty, The third Requifite is Water. If this 
be wanting to a Garden,it is one of the greittft 
Inconveniences that can attend it, and will 
bring a certain Mortality upon whatever is 
planted. By watering, the great Droughts in 
Summer are allay’d, which would other wife 
burn up all the Plants; befidcs the Ufefulnefs 
of it in fine Gardens , for making Jets d 
Canals , Cafcades, &c. which are the greateft 
Ornaments of a Garden. 

4thly, The fourth thing requir’d in a good 
Situation* is the View and Profpcft of a fine 
Country ; and tho* this is not fo abfolutely 
necelfary as the preceding, yet it is one of 
the mod agreeable. 

If a Garden was planted in a low Place that 
was bury’d, and that had no kind of Profpeft, 
it would be both difagreeable and unwhol- 
fome ; the Trees themfelves being too much 
(haded and obfeur’d, would not look near fo 
beautiful: whereas a fine View, and the Pro- 
fpea of a noble Country, ate as agreeable- 
Entertainments as a Garden can aftord. 

In fhort, a Garden neceflarily requires the 
Sun, a good Soil, the Care of the Gardener, 
and Water; and the laft, above all, is indif- 
penfably necelfary : without any of thefe, 
there’s no good to be expefted ; and it would 
be egregious Folly to plant a Garden where 
any of thefe are wanting. 

Of the Defgning or Manner of Laying-out a 
Fine or Pleafure-Gardeti. 


from the Houfe, than to have it interfered 
by Walks. On the oppofire Side of the 
Gravel-Walks may be Borders for Feet wide 
four Flowers, which will fuffictently anfwcr 
the Purpofe of Parterres", and if from the 
Back of thefe Borders there are Ever-grcens 

f ilanted theatrically, it will bound the Pro¬ 
pel very agreeably ; and where there are any 
Obj\<S$ worthy the Sight, or diftanr Pro- 
fpc&s to be obtain’d, there fhould be Villa's 
left. 

Groves make the Chief of a Garden, being 
great Ornaments to all the refi of its Parts; 
fo that there cannot be too many of them 
planted, if the Places defign'd for them don’t 
take up thofe of the Kitchen and Fruit— 
Garden, which arc very necclTary for a Houfe, 
and fhould always be plac’d' near the Sta¬ 
bling. 

To accompany Parterres , it is ufual to 
make Choice of thofe Dtfignsof Wood-work 
that arc the fineft ; as Groves open’d in Com¬ 
partments, Quincunces, Verdant Halls, with 
Bowling-greens, Arbour-work, and Fountains in 
the Middle. 

Thefe fmall Groves being plac’d rear the 
Houfe, are fo much the more agreeable, in 
that you have no N^ed to go far to find 
Shades; and bclidcs this, they communicate 
a Coolnefs to the Apartments, which is very 
agreeable in hot Weather. 

It would alfo be very proper to plant fome 
Groves of Ever- greens, that may alford the 
Pleafure of feeing a Wood always verdant in 
Winter, when the other Trees and Plants are 
depriv’d of their Ornaments; and alfo to 
plant fome Squares of them to be a Diverfity 
from the other Woods. 

It is alfo ufual to adorn the Head of a 
Parterre with Eafons, Water-works; and be¬ 
yond it, with a circular Line of Pallifadcs or 
Wood-work cut into a Goofe-foot, leading 
into the great Walks, and to fill the Space 
between the Bafon and the Pallilade with 
fmall Pieces of Embroidery or Grafs-work, 


The Area of a handfom Garden may take 
up thirty or forty Acres, not more. 

And as for the Difpofition and Diftribution 
of this Garden , the following Dire&ions may 
beobferv’d. 

ift. There ought always to be a Defcent 
from the Houfe to the Garden not fewer than 
three Steps. This Elevation of the Building 
will make it more dry and wholfome : Alfo, 
from the Head of thefe Steps there will be a 
Profpefl or View of a great Part of the 

Garden. , 

In a fine Garden, the firft thing that fhould 
prefenr it felt to the Sight, (hould be an open 
level Piece of Grafs, full as broad as the 
Length of the Front of the Building; which 
may be furtounded by a Gravel— Walk, for 
the Convenitncy of walking in wet Wea¬ 
ther. . 

Thefe Pieces of Grafs fhould not be divi¬ 
ded in the Middle with a Gravel-Walk (as is 
too frequently feen), for it is much more 
agreeable to view an intire Carpet of Grafs 


fet off with Yews, Vafes, and Flower-Poes. 

In Gardens which have Terralfes either in 
the Side or Front of the Houfe, where there 
is a delightful Profpeft, fo that you cannot 
(hut up the Parterre by a circular Pallifade ; in 
order to continue the new View, you Ihould 
lay feveral Compartments of a Parterre toge¬ 
ther, fuch as plain Green-plots , after the mo¬ 
dern Fafliion, or Cut-work ; which ought to 
be divided at convenient Diftanccs by Crpfs- 
walks: But the Parterre or plain Great-pht , 
muft always be next to the Houfe, becaufc it 
is very agreeable to the Eye. 

The principal Walk muft be in the Front 
of the Houfe, and fhould extend from the 
Grafs-plat next the Houfe, to the End of the 
Garden : If they be very wide, the Sides 
fhould be turfed next the Borders, and at the 
Ends they may be terminated by a Fofie, to 
continue the View. 

If any Part of the Ground be naturally 
low and marlhy, and you would not be at 
the Expencc of filling it, you may in fuch 
T t t Places 
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Places make Bowling-greens, Water-works and 
Groves, railing the Allies only to the Levels of 
thole that are near them, and that lead thither. 

When the great Lines and chief Walks are 
laid out, and the Parterres and Works about 
the Sides and Head of them are difpos’d fo as 
is mult fuitable to the Ground, then the reft 
of the Garden is to be furnilh’d with many 
different Defigns, as ’Tad Groves , Chfe 
Walks, Quincuttcet, Galleries and Halls of 
Verdure, Green Arbours, Labyrinths, Bowling- 
greens, and Amphitheatres, adorn’d with 
Fountains, Canals, Figures, &c. Which Sort 
of Works diftinguilh a Garden well, and do 
alfo greatly contribute to the rendring of it 
magnificent. 

It ought always to be obferv’d in placing 
and diftributing the fcveral Parts of a Garden, 
to oppofe them the one to the other : As for 
Example, a Wood to a Parterre or Bowling- 
green, and not to place all the Wood on one 
Side, and all the Parterres on the other : Nor 
is a Bowling-green to be fet again ft a Bafon, 
for this would be one Gap againft another, 
which is always to be avoided, by fetting 
the full againft the void, and the rais’d 
Works againft the fiat, in order to caufe a 
Variety. 

This Diverfity fhould always be kept, not 
only in the general Defign of a Garden , but 
alfo in each diftinet Piece ; as if two Groves 
arc upon the Side of a Parterre, although their 
outward Forms and Dimenfions Ihould be 
equal: yet for that Reafon the fame Defign 
mull not be repeated in both, but they ihould 
be made fo as to be different within, becaufe 
it would be very difagreeable to find the fame 
Defign on both Sides So that when one has 
been feen, there is nothing to invite theCurio- 
firy to fee the other : fo that fuch a Garden fo 
repeated would be no more than half aDefign, 
the greateft Beauty of Gardens confiding in 
Variety. 

Alfo the feveral Parts of each Piece ought 
to be diverfify’d: If a Bafon be round, the 
Walk ought to be otlangulnr : And the like is 
to be oblerv’d as to Grafs-Plats and Bowling- 
Greens, which are jn the Midft of Groves. 

The fame Works ought never to be re¬ 
peated on both Sides, except in open Places, 
where the Eye, by comparing them toge¬ 
ther, may judge of their Conformity, as in 
Parterres , Bowling-Greens, Groves , open’d in 
Com part iments and Quincunces : But in 
fuch Groves as are form’d of Pallifades and tall 
Trees, the Defigns and out Parts ought 
always to be varied ; but tho' they are to be 
different, yet however they ought always to 
have fuch Relation and Agreement one to 
the other in their Lines and Ranges, as to 
make the Openings, Glades, and Vifta’s 
regular and agreeable. 

In the Bufmefs of Defigns, a mean and piti¬ 
ful Manner ought to be ftudioufly avoided, 
and the Aim fhould always be at that which is 
great and noble *, not to make Cabinets and 
Max.es fmall,and Bafons like Bowl-Difhes, and 
Aditi fo narrow, that two Pcrfons can fcarce 


walk in them. It is much bettter to have but 
two or three Things pretty large, than four 
times the Number of fmall ones, which are 
but Trifles. 

Before the Defign of a Garden be put in 
Execution, it ought to be confider’d what it 
wilt be in twenty or thirty Years time, when 
the Pallifades are grown up, and the Trees are 
fpread ; For it often happens, that a Defign, 
which looks handfome when it is firft planted, 
and in good Proportion, becomes fo final] and 
ridiculous in Procefs of Time, that there is a 
Ncccflity either to alter it, or deftroy it intirely, 
and fo plant it anew. 

The Corners and Angles of every Part ofa 
Garden ought to be flop’d.or cut hollow: This 
will make the Croft-paths more agreeable to 
the Eye, and more convenient for walking, 
than to find Points and Corners advancing, 
which look very ill upon the Ground, and are 
very inconvenient. 

The feveral Sorts of Gardens may be di- 
ftinguifti’d under three Heads : t. Gardens on 
a perfect Level. 2. Gardens on an ca Cy 
Afcent. And 3. Gardens whofe Ground and 
Level are fe pa rated and interrupted by Falls 
and Terrafles, Banks, Slopes, Flights of 
Steps, &c. 

Gardens on a perfeft Level are the be ft, as 
well for the Conveniency of walking, as that 
their long Allies and Glades have no Rifings 
nor Fallings, and are not fo chargeable to 
maintain as the other. 

Gardens on a gentle Afcent are not quite fo 
agreeable and convenient, alrho’ the Shelv¬ 
ing be fo little as not ro be perceiv'd 3 for it 
fatigues and tires a Perfon to walk either up 
Hill or down Hill, without finding fcarccly a 
refting Place: Thefe Hoping Grounds are alio 
liable to be fpoil’d by Torrents. 

There is a peculiar Excellency in Gardens, 
that have Terrafles; becaufc from the Height 
of one Terraft, all the lower Parrs of the 
Garden may be difeover’d; and from others, 
the Comparciments are feen, which form fo 
many fcveral Gardens one under another, and 
prefent us with very agreeable Views, and 
different Scenes of Things, if the Terrafles are 
not too frequent, and there be good Lengths 
of Level between them. 

Thefe Gardens alfo lie advantageoufly for 
Water, which may be repeated from one an¬ 
other j bur they are a great Charg to keep 
them up, as well as that they coft a great deal 
the making. 

The general Diftribution of a Garden, 
and of its Parts, ought to be accommo¬ 
dated to thefe different Situations- for an 
excellent Defign which would be proper for a 
Garden that is flat and upon a Level, would. 
not ferve for a Ground cut afunder by divers 
Terrafles, which break off both the Level and 
the Continuity. 

There are,befides thefe, many other Rules 
relating to the Proportions, Conformity and 
place of the different Parts and Ornaments of 
Gardens of which more may be feen under 
other Articles. 

GENE- 
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GENERATION, is by Natural ifts defin’d Generation is more immediately under Hood 
to be the AS of procreating and producing a of Animal and Vegetable Bodies from Seed; 
Thing which before was not; or, according to or the Coition of others of different Sexa* 
the School-men, it is the total Change or but of the fame Genm or Kind. 

Conversion of a Body into a new one, which Monf. Perrauk, and fome of the modern 
mains no fenfiblc Part or Mark of its former Natural ifts after him, maintain’d, that there 
State. is not properly any new Generation 5 that God 

Thus we fay Fire is generated, when we created all Things at firft; and that what is 
perceive it to be where before there was only by us call’d Generation, is no more than an 
Wood and other Fuel; or when the Wood is Augmentation and Expanlion of the minute 
fo chang’d as to retain no fenfiblc CharaSer Parts of the Body of the Seed : So that the 
of Wood: In the like manner a Chick is faid whole Species which are afterwards produc’d^ 
to be generated; when we perceive a Chick, were in Reality all form’d at the fir If, and 
where before was only an Egg, or the Egg is inclos’d therein, to be brought forth and 
chang’d into the Form of a Chick. exdos’d to View in Time, and according to 

In Generation there is not properly any Pro- a certain Order and Oeconomyi 
du&ion of new Parcs, but only a new Modi- And accordingly Dr. Garden fays, It is moil 
fication or Manner of Exigence of the old probable that the Stamina of all the Plants 
ones ; and thus Generation is diftinguifh’d and Animals that have been or ever Hull be 
from Creation. in the World, have been form'd, ah Origine 

Generation alfo differs from Alteration, in Mundt, by the Almighty Creator, within the 
that in Alteration the SubjeS remains appa- firft of each refpcCtive Kind; And he who 
rently the fame, and is only chang’d in its confiders the Nature of Vifion, that it does 
Accidents or AffeSions; as Iron* which before not give us the true Magnitude* but only the 
was fquare, is now made round ; or when the Proportion of Things, and that which feeras 
fame Body which is well to Day, is fick to to our naked Eye but a Point, may truly be 
Morrow. made up by as many Parts as feem to be in 

Again, Generation is the Oppofite to Cor- the whole Univerfe, will not think this an 
ruption, which is the utter Extinction of a abfurd or impoflible thing, 
former Thing; as when that which before Dr. Blair, treating of the Generation of 
was an Egg or Wood, is no longer either the Plants, fays,That when Almighty God created 
one or the other: Whence it appears, that the the World, he fo order’d and difpos’d of the 
Generation of one Thing is the Corruption of Materies Mundt, that every Thing produc’d 
another from it fhould continue fo long as the World 

The Peripatetuks explain Generation by a fhould Hand; not that the fame individual 
Change or Paffage from a Privation or Want Species fhould always remain, for they were, 
of a fnbftantial Form, to the having of fuch in Procefs of time, to perifh, decay, and 
a Form. return to the Earth from whence they came:. 

The Moderns allow of no ocher Change in But that every Like fhould produce its Like , 
Generation than what is local, and according every Species fhould produce its own Kind, 
to their Notion, it is only a Tranfpofition, or to prevent a final Dcftruction of the Species, 
new Arrangement of Parts ; and in this Senfe, or the Neceffity of a new Creation, in order 
the fame Matter is capable of undergoing an to continue the fame Species upon Earth or 
infinire Number of Generations. in the World. 

As for Example ; a Grain of Wheat being For which End he laid down certain Regu- 
committed to the Ground, imbibes the Hu- lations, by which each Species was to be 
midity of the Soil, becomes turgid, and dilates propagated, preferv'd and fupported, till in 
to fuch a Degree, that it becomes a Plant, Order or Courfe of Time they were to be 
and by a continual Acceffion of Matter, by remov'd hence \ for without that, thofe very 
Degrees ripens into an Ear, and at length Beings which were created at firft, muft have 
into a Seed: This Seed, when ground in a continu’d to the final Diffolution of all things. 
Mill, appears in the Form of Flower, which which Almighty God of his infinite Wifdom 
being mixt up with Water, makes a Pafte, of did not think fit. 

which Bread is generated by the Addition of But that he might ftill the more manifeft 
Yeft, and undergoing the Operation of Fire, his Omnipotence, he fet all the Engines of 
i. e. by bakingand this Bread being commu- his Providence to work, by which one Effect 
nicated by the Teeth, digefted in the Sto- was to produce another by the Means of cer- 
mach, and convey'd through the Canals of the tain Laws or Rules laid down for the Propa- 
Body, becomes Fieft, or, in other Words, gation, Maintenance and Support of all crca- 
Flefh is generated. ted Beings : This his divine Providence is 

Now the only Thing effected in all this call'd Nature, and thefe Regulations are call’d 
Series of Generation , is a local Motion of the the Laws or Rules of Nature, by which it ever 
Parts of the Matter, and their fettling again operates in its ordinary Courfe; and whatc- 
in a different Order: So that where-ever ver recedes from that, is faid to be preter- 
there is a new Arrangement or Compofition natural, miraculous, or monftrous. 
of the Elements, there is in Reality a new Mofes, in his Accoqnt of the Creation , tells 
Generation ; and thus Generation is reduc’d to us, that Plants have their Seeds in themfelvcs. 
Motion. in thefe Words; And God faid, Let the E‘rtb 

bring 
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bring forth Grafs, the Herb yielding Seed, and 
the Fruit-tree yielding Fruit , after his Kind, 
vshofe Seed is in itfelf upon the Earth. 

The Ancients indeed didinguifli’d the < 7 ?- 
neration of Animals into two Kinds, i. e. into 
Regular, call’d Univocal ; and Anomalous, call’d 
alfo Equivocal or Spontaneous. 

The fird was effected by Parent Animals of 
the fame Kind, as that of Men, Birds, Beads, 
&c. The fecond they fuppos’d to be efteded 
by Corruption, the Sun, &c. As that of In¬ 
fers, Frogs, &c. But this latter is now gene¬ 
rally exploded. 

Many, indeed, have eflay’d to treat of the 
Generation of Animals , but few have been able 
to give that fatisfadory Account of it that 
were to be wifli’d for, and far fewer yet have 
been able to treat of the Generation of Plants 
fo as it ought to be ; for that which dill kept 
them in the Dark, was, 

id, That though there were two different 
Sexes in Animals, by whofc mutual Aflidance 
the Species was propagated, yet there was no 
fuch rhing then known in Plants. 

idly. That though it can now be made 
appear, that every Animal is produc’d by 
Univocal Generation , i. e. from an Egg, and not 
by Corruption, &c. as mod of the Ancients 
imagin’d the Infefts were, yet there are dill 
thole who maintain, that thofc which they 
call ImperfeU Plants, are the Produft of a 
certain Rottenncfs in the Earth. 

The Generation of Plants bears a clofe Ana¬ 
logy to that of fome Animals , efpecially fuch 
as want local Motion, as Mufcles, and other 
immoveable Shell-fifh, which arc Hermaphro¬ 
dites, and contain both the Male and Female 
■ Organs of Generation. 

The Flower of a Plant is found to be the 
Pudendum, or principal Organ of Generation ; 
but the Ufe of fo much Mechanifm, and fo 
many Parts has been but little known. 

The Flower of a Litf? con lifts of fix Petala , 
or Flower-leaves; from the Bottom of which, 
'at the Middle, arifes a kind of Tube, call’d 
the Piflillum ; and pretty fine Threads, call’d 
the Stamina, are difpos’d- around it: Thefe 
Stamina are like wife from the Bottom of the 
Flower, and terminate at the Top in little 
Bunches call’d Apices , which are replete with 
a fine Dud call’d Farina. 

This is the general Structure of the Flowers 
of Plants , although they are infinite Ways 
diverfify’d, and to fuch a Degree, that fome 
have no fenfible Piflile, and others want the 
Stamina ; others again have the Stamina, but 
want the Apices j and fome Planes exceed all 
others in this, that they have no Flowers: 
But if it be allow’d, that this before-men- 
tion’d be the moft common Structure of 
Flowers, it will follow, that thefe Parts that 
feem wanting arc ufually only lefs apparent. 

The Fruit is ufually at the Bafe of the 
Piflillum, fo that when the Piflillum falls with 
the red of the Flower, the Fruit appears in 
the dead of it: But oftentimes the Piflillum 
is the Fruit itfelf: but dill they have both 
the fame Situation in theCcnter of the Flower, 


and the Petala or Flower-Leaves, which are 
difpos’d around the Jittle Embryo, feem to be- 
defign’d only to prepare a fine Juice in the 
little Veffcls for the Support of it during the 
little time that they lad and it requires ; but 
fome fuppofe the chief Uic of them to be to 
defend the Piflillum, See. 

The Apices of the Stamina arc fmall Cap¬ 
ful a or Bags full of a Farina or Dud, which 
falls out when the Capfula grows ripe and 
burfts. 

Monf. tournefort fuppos’d this Dud to be 
only an Excrement of the Food of the Fruit, 
and the Stamina to be but only excretory 
Du^s, which filtrated this ufdefs Matter, and 
thus difebarg’d the Embryo: But Mr. Alor- 
Innd, Mr. Geoffrey, and others, find nobler 
Ufes for this Dud. On their Principle, the 
Stamina, with the Apices and Farina, mako 
rhe Male Part of the Plant, and the Piflil, the 
Female. 

Mr. Morland fays, It hath been long ago 
obferv’d, that there is in every particular Seed 
a Seminal Plant conveniently lodg’d between 
the two Lobes, which conditute the Bulk of 
the Seed, and are defign'd for the fird Nqu- 
rifhment of the tender Plant. 

But the admirable Dr. Grew, to whofc ge¬ 
nerous Indufiry and happy Sagacity we are 
indebted for the bed Improvements of this 
Part of Knowledge, is the only Author I can 
find, who hath obferv’d, that the Farina or 
fine Powder, which is at its proper Scafon 
(bed out of thofc 'theca or Apices jeminiformet 
[/. e. Seed-forming CafesJ which grow at the 
Top of the Stamina, doth fome way perform 
the Office of Male Sperm. But herein, I think, 
he falls fhort, in that he fuppofes them only 
to drop upon the Ontfideor Uterus, or Vafcu- 
lum Seminah, and to impregnate the included 
Seed by fome fpirituous Emanations or ener¬ 
getical Imprcfs. 

That which is now fubjc&ed to the Dif- 
quiiitions and Ccnfurc of fuch whofe exquificc 
Skill doth conftitute them Judges of fuch Per¬ 
formances, is, whether it be not more proper 
to fuppofe that the Seeds which come up in 
their proper Involucra, are at the fird an unim¬ 
pregnated Ova (or Eggs) of Animals ; that 
this Farina is a Congeries of feminal Plants, one 
of which mud be convey’d into every Ovutn 
before it can become prolifick : That the 
Stylm, in Mr Ray's, Language \ or the upper 
Part of the Piflillum , in Mr. Tounufort's, is a 
Tube defign’d to convey thefe feminal Plants 
into their Ned in the Ova •• That there is fo 
vad a Frovifion made, becaufe of the Odds 
there are, whether one of fo many dull ever 
find its Way into and through fo narrow a 
Conveyance. 

To make this Suppofition the more credible, 
I fhall lay down theObfcrvations I have made 
upon the Situation of thefe Stamina and the 
Stylus in fome few Species of Plants. 

Fird, in rhe Corona ImpiYialis, where the 
Uterus or Vafctiium Seminale of the Plant dands 
upon the Center of the Flower, and from the 
Top of this arifeth the Stylm, the Hafculum 
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*Serni»aU and Stylus together reprefenting a 
PiftiBum. 

Round this are planted fix Stamina ■ upon 
the Ends of each of thefe are Apices fo art¬ 
fully fix’d, that they turn every Way .with the 
leaft Wind, being in Height almoft exaftly 
equal to the Stylm about which they play, 
and which in this Plant is manifeftly open at 
the Top, as it is hollow ail the Way: To 
which we mull add, that upon the Top of 
the Stylm there is a Sort of Tuft confining of 
Pinguid Villi , which I imagin’d to be plac'd 
there to catch and detain the Farina as it flies 
out of the Thecer, from hence, I fuppofc, the 
Wind (hakes it down the Tube, till it reach 
the Vafculum Seminole. 

In the Caprifolium or Honey-fuckle, there 
rifes a Stylm from the Rudiments of a Berry, 
into which it is inferred to the Top of the 
Mompttahm Flower $ from the Middle of 
which Flower are fene forth feveral Stamina, 
that flied their Farina out of the Cafes upon 
the Orifice of the Stylm, which in this Plant 
is villous or tufted, upon the fame Account as 
in the former. 

In Allium or common Garlick , there arifes a 
Tricoccom Uterus or Seed-Veflel; in the Centre 
of which is inferted a fhort Stylm, not reach¬ 
ing fo high as the Apices , which thus over¬ 
topping it, hare the Opportunity of fhedding 
their Globules into an Orifice more eafily: 
For which Reafon I can difeern no Tuft upon 
this (as in the former) to infure their Entrance 
that being provided for by its Situation juft 
under them. 

The Reader, I hope, will excufe me, if I 
prefent him now with fomc fuch Reafonings 
or Reflexions as the foregoing Account doth 
fuggeft and will fupport; and I can’t but hope 
to perfuade thofe that ate candid, that I have 
aflign'd to the feveral Parts of the Flowers I 
hare mention’d, theft true and real Ufe. 

For nothing can be more natural than to 
conclude, that where a fine Powder is curi- 
oufly prepar’d, carefully repofited, and flied 
abroad at a peculiar Scafon, where there is a 
Tube fo planted as to be fit to receive it, and 
fuch Care in difpofing this Tube, that where 
it doth not lie directly under the Cafes that 
(bed the Powder, it hath a particular Appara¬ 
tus at the End to infure its Entrance. 

Nothing can be more genuinely deduc’d 
from any Premifes than it may from this, that 
this Powder, or fome of it, was defign’d to 
enter this Tube. If thefe Stamina had been 
only excretory Du&$, as has been hitherto 
fuppos’d, to feparate the grofler Parts, and 
leave the Juice defign’d for the Nourifhment 
of the Seed more referv’d, what need was 
there to lodge thefe Excrements in fuch curi¬ 
ous Repofirorics? They would have been 
convey’d any where, rather than where there 
was fo much Danger of their dropping imo 
the Seed-veffel again, as they are here. 

Again, the Tube over the Mouth of which 
they are flied, and into which they enter, 
leads always direftly into the Secd-veffel. 

To which we muft add, that the Tube always 
begins to die when thefe Them are empty’d of 


their Contents; if they laft any longer, it is 
only whilft the Globules, which enter at their 
Orifice, may be fuppos’d to have fimfh’d their 
Paffage: Now, can we well expect a more con¬ 
vincing Proof of thefe Tubes being defign’d to 
convey thefe Globules, than that they wither, 
when there are not more Globules to convey ? 

If I could now fliewjthat the Ova , or unim¬ 
pregnated Seed are ever to be obferv’d with¬ 
out this Seminal Plant, the Proof would arife 
to a Demonftration ; but having not been fo 
happy as to obferve this, I (hall content my 
felf at prefent with fuggefting, that hence 
one would conclude, that the Petala of the 
Flower were rather defign’d to fever fuper- 
fiuous Juices from what was left to afeend in 
the Stamina, than the St amnia to perform this 
Office, either for them Or the unimpregnated 
Semina, and obferve the Analogy between 
Animal and Vegetable Generation, as lar as was 
nccelTary there ftiould be an Agreement be¬ 
tween them. I (hall recommend the Inquiry 
to thofe Gentlemen who arc Mafters of the 
beft Microfcopes, and Addrefs in ufing them; 
tho’, in the mean time, I have made fome 
Steps towards a Proof of this Sort, and have 
met with fome fuch Hints, as make me not 
dcfpair of being able, in a lhort time> to give 
the World even this Satisfaction. 

For not to infift upon this, that the Seminal 
Plant always lies in that Part of the Seed which 
is always neareft to the Infertion of this Stylus, 
or fomc Propagation of it into the Seed-vefels, 
I have difeover’d in Beans , Peas and Phafols, 
juft under one End of what we call the Eye, 
a manifeft Perforation, (difccrnible by the 
grofler Sort of magnifying Glaflcs) which leads 
diredtly to the Seminal Plant, and at which I 
fuppofe the Seminal Plant did enter ; and I ant 
apt to think, the Beans or Peas that don’t 
thrive well, may be found deftitute of it. 

But I muft now proceed to deferibe fome 
other Plants, whereby it will appear, that 
there is a particular Care always exercis’d to 
convey this Powder, fo often mention’d, into 
a Tube, which may convey it to the Ova. 

Now in Leguminous Plants , if we carefully 
take off the Petala of the Flower, we (halt 
difeover the Pod or Silt qua clofely cover’d with 
an involving Membrane, which about the Top 
feparaces into feveral Stamina , each fraught 
with its Quantity of Fanna ; and thefe Stamina 
are clofely bound upon the Briifli, which is 
obfervable at the End of that Tube , which here 
alfo leads direcily to the Pod : it ftands not 
upright indeed, but fo bended as to make 
near a right Angle with it. 

In Rofes there ftands a Column, confiding 
of many lubes clofely clung together, though 
eafily feparable, each leading to their particu- 
cular Cell, the Stamina in a great Number 
planted all round about. 

In Titbyrttalta or Spurge, there rifes a tricoc- 
cousVefiei, that whilft it isfmall,and not ea/ily 
difccrnible, lies at the Bottom till it is impreg¬ 
nated; but afterwards grows up, and ftands 
fo high upon a tall Pedicle of its own, as 
would tempt one to think, that there were to 
be no Communion betwixt this and the Apices. 
Uiiu In 
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In the Straw-berries and Rafp—berries, the 
Hairs which grow upon the ripe Fruit (which 
1 fuppofe may be furprizing to fome) are fo 
many lubes, leading each to their particular 
Seed, and therefore wc may obferve, that in 
the firft opening of the Flower, there Hands a 
Ring of Stamina within the Petals , and the 
whole inward Area appears like a little Wood 
of thefe Hairs or Pulp ; which vrhen they have 
receiv'd and convey’d their Globules, the Seeds 
fwell and rife in a carneous Pulp. Thus far 
Mr. Morlaiti. 

We may obferve a Vcflel at the Bottom of 
the Pifitl of the Lilly , which Vefl'el we may 
call the Uterus or Womb\ in which are three 
Ovaries fill’d with little Eggs or Rudiments of 
Seed found in the Ovaria, which always de¬ 
cay and come to nothing, unlefs impregnated 
with the Farina of theVamc Plant, or fome 
other of the fame Kind: The Stamina alfo 
ferves for the Conveyance of the Mail Seed of 
the Plant to be perfefted in the Apices ; which 
when ripe, burl! forth in little Particles hke 
Duft: Some of them fall into the Orifice of 
the PijUI, and are either convey’d thence into 
the Utricle , to fecundify the Female Ova, or 
lodg’d in the Pifiil where, by their magnetick 
Virtue, they draw the Nourilhmcnt from the 
other Parcs of the Plant into the Embryo's of 
the Fruit, making them fwell, grow, ( 7 c. 

In Flowers that turn down, as the Cyclamen 
and the Imperial Crown, the Pifiil is much 
longer than the Stamina, that the Duff may 
fall from their Apices in fufficienr Quanti¬ 
ties on the Pifiil, for the Bulinefs of Impreg¬ 
nation. 

Mr. Geoffroy allures us, that in all the Ob¬ 
servations he had made, the cutting off the 
Pifitl before it could be impregnared by the 
Farina , actually render’d the Plant barren for 
that Seafon, and the Fruit abortive. 

In many kinds of Plants, as the Oak , Pine, 
Widow, See. the Flowers, Mr. Geoffrey ob¬ 
serves, have their Stamina and Apices, whofc 
Farina may eafily impregnate the Rudiments 
of the Fruit, which are not far off 
Indeed there is fome Difficulty in reconciling 
this Syftcm with a certain Species of Plants, 
which bear Flowers without Fruit*,and another 
Species of the fame Kind and Denomination, 
which bear Fruit without Flowers; fuch are 
the Palm , Hemp, Hop , Poplar , &c. which are 
hence diftinguifh’d into Male and Female: For 
how fhould the Farina of the Male here come 
to impregnate the Ova of the Female ? 

This Difficulty Mr. Geoffroy folves, by fup- 
pofing the Wind to be the Vehicle that con¬ 
veys the Male Dttfi to the Female Uterus ; 
which is confirm’d by an Inftancc of Joviams 
Pontanus, of a finglc Female Palm-Tree growing 
in a Forefl, which never bore Fruit, till having 
rifen above the other Trees of the Foreft, and 
being then in a Condition to receive the 
Farina of the Male by the Wind, it began to 
beat Fruit in abundance. 

As to the Manner wherein the Farina fecun- 
difies, Mr. Geoffroy advauces two Opinions : 

i ft, That the Farina being always found of 
a lulphureous Compofition, and full of fubtilc 


and penetrating Parts, (as appears from its 
fprightly Odour,) which falling on the Pijuls 
of the Flowers, there rcfolves, and the fub- 
tilcft Parts of it penetrating the Subftance of 
the Pifitl, excite a Fermentation, which put¬ 
ting the latent Juices of the young Fruit in 
Motion, occafions the Parts to unfold the 
young Plant that is inclos’d in the Embryo of 
the Seed. 

In this Hypothefis, the Plant in Miniature 
is fuppos’d to be contain’d in the Seed, and 
to want only a proper Juice to unfold its Parts, 
and make them grow. 

7 he fecond Opinion is. That the Farina of 
the Male Plant is the firft Germ or Semen of 
the new Plant, and Hands in need of nothing 
to enable it to grow or unfold, but a fuitable 
Nidus with the Juice it finds prepar’d in the 
Embryo of the Seed or Ovary. 

It may be obferv’d, that thefe two Theories 
of Vegetable Generation bear a ft rift Analogy 
to thofc two of Animal Generation, viz. either 
that the young Animal is in the Semen Majcu - 
Imum , and only ftands in need of the Juice of 
the Matrix to cherifh and bring it forth ; or 
that the Female Ovum contains the Animal, 
and requires only the Male Seed to excite a 
Fermentation. 

Mr. Geoffrey rather takes the proper Seed 
to be in the Farina ; inafmnch as the bell 
Microfcopes don’t difeover the leaft Appear¬ 
ance of any Bud in the little Embryo’s of the 
Grains, when they are examin’d, before the 
Apices have fljed their Duft. 

In Leguminous Plants, if the Petala and 
Stamina be remov’d, and the Pifiil, or that 
Part which becomes the Pod, be view’d with 
the Microfcopc before the Flower be open, 
thofe little, green, tranfparent Veficula, which 
are to become Grains, will appear in their 
natural Order, yerftill fhewing nothing elfe 
but the mere Coat or Skin of the Grain. 

If you continue to obferve the Flowers as 
they advance for fevcral Days fucceffively, 
you’ll find them to fwell, and by degrees to 
become replete with a limpid Liquorj in 
which, when the Farina comes to be ffied, and 
the Leaves of the Flower to fall, there may 
be obferv’d a little grecniffi Speck or Globule 
floating about at large. 

There is not at firft any Appearance of an 
Organization in this little Body; but in time, 
as it grows, you may begin to diftinguifh two 
little Leaves like twofmal) Horns : As the little 
Body grows, the Liquor diminifhes infenfibly, 
till at length the Grain becomes quite opake; 
and upon opening it, the Cavity will be found 
fill'd with a young Plant in Miniature, con¬ 
fiding of a little Germ or Plantula, a little 
Root, and the Lobes of the Bean or Pea. 

The Manner wherein this Germ of the Apex 
enters the Veficula of the Grain, is not very 
difficult to determine : For befides, that the 
Cavity of the Pifiil reaches from the Top to 
the Embroyds of the Grains, thofe Grains or 
Vefiatla have a little Aperture corresponding 
to the Extremity of the Cavity of the Pifiil, fo 
that the fmall Da(l or Farina may eafily fall, 
or find an eafy Paftage into the Aperture in 
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the Mouth of the Veflels, which is the Em¬ 
bryo of the Grain. 

This Aperture or Citatricula is much the 
fame in both Grains, and it is eafily obferv’d 
in Peas , Beam , &c. without a Microfcope. 

The Root of the little Germ is juft again ft 
this Aperture, and it is through this it paffes 
out when the little Grain comes to germinate. 

Dr. Patrick Blair, treating of the Generation 
of Plants, fays. That a Vegetative Life is 
common to them, as well as Animals ; and 
that the Propagation or Production of the 
Species is the Efteft of the Vegetative, not the 
Senfittve Lite in Animals, as well as in Plants; 
and that if there be a Necefliry of the Con¬ 
currence of two different Sexes in Animals, 
at the Begetting or Generating of the Species, 
the fame Neceflity mud be in Plants too: For 
as a Cow, a Mare , a Hen, a Sbe-Reptile, an 
/«/?#, &c. cannot produce an Animal without 
the Male; no more can it be fuppos'd that 
a Plant can produce fertile Seed without the 
Concurrence of the Male Plant, or the Male 
Parts of the Planr. 

Mr. Ray fays, That he will not deny that 
both Trees and Herbs may produce Fruit, 
and even come ro Maturity, without the Male 
Seed being fprinkled upon them. For though 
molt Birds do not lay Eggs without Congrefs 
of the Male, yet the Hen often does it with¬ 
out copulating with the Cock ; but then thefe 
Eggs arc barren and Wind-Eggs. Juft fo, tho’ 
a Female Plant may produce Seed of it (elf, 
yet that Seed is never fertile. For, 

i ft, As the Work of Generation in Animals 
does not proceed from their Animal or Senfi- 
tive Life, but from their Vegetative, which 
being the fame as in Plants, that Operation 
mull be perform’d after the fame Manner in 
both : Therefore, as there is a Neceffity of 
two different Sexes in Animals, it mult be fo 
too in Plants. 

adly, As Paffive Seminal Matter in Female 
Animals cannot be produftive or fertile of ic 
felt, without being impregnated, animated, or 
its Particles fee in Motion and dilated by the 
aftive Principles of the Male Seminal Mat¬ 
ter t neither can the Female Seed in Plants 
be render’d fertile, until it be impregnated 
by the Farina Fcetundans from the Male Parts 
of the Plants. 

As to the Flowers of Plants, if they'were 
not affifting to, or if there were not fome 
extraordinary Ufefrom them in the Perfection 
of the Seed, they would not be fo often 
obferv’d upon Plants as they arc. But fince 
there is no Fruit or Seed without a previous 
Flower; and fince where the one is obvious, 
the other is confpicuousj and fince one is 
fcarce to be obferv’d with the naked Eye, 
neither is the other: this implies a Relation 
between them, that the one of them is not to 
be expc&ed without the other. 

It is true, there may be Flowers upon a 
Planr, where the Fruit is feldom or never 
Teen, efpecially in thefe Northern Climates, 
fuch as the Pervinca, the Nympheea alba mini¬ 
ma, and fcveral others, where the Plant ex- 
haufts the Nutritious Juice in pufhing forth 


Tendrils, or upon a Running Root, which is 
fo weaken’d as not to be able to bring the 
Fruit to Perfeftion: but there is no Fruit or 
Seed to be feen, unlefs a Flower has been fent 
as a Mcffenger before it, to give Notice of 
its Approach j though it is not always upon 
the fame Plant, yet is ftill upon fome other 
Plant of the fame Species; for the Flowers 
are to be feen upon diftind Plants, different 
Branches, or different Parcs of the Branch 
from the Fruit, in the Abies , Carylus, Ntt)t 
Juglans, See the Mercurialis , Spinachia , Sec. 

But the Fruit never appears, or never 
begins to increafc upon thefe Plants, ’rill the 
Flower is fpent and gone; therefore they muft 
ferve for another life, than to be merely 
ornamental: for if that were their principal 
Ufc, they would be always confpicuous, 
which they are not, for the moft parr, in 
Apctalous Flowers; and they fliould always 
be to be feen, and never be hid : which is 
not fo in the Ajar urn, Hydrocotyle, See. where, 
tho’ the Flower is large enough in Proportion 
to the Fruit, yet it is not to be feen unlefs the 
Leaf be turn’d up, and both Flower and 
Fruit be narrowly (earth’d for. 

The Framenta and Gramma have their Sra- 
minous Flowers ; yet in fome of them the 
Flower is feldom to be feen, unlefs the Spike 
be /haken, and then the Apices will appear. 

The Polypodium and other Capillary Plants 
have regular Flowers, which precede the mi¬ 
nute Capfula or Seed-Veflels; but neither of 
them are confpicnous without a Microfcope. 

From thefe In fiances it appears, that 
Flowers are not confiantly a Guard to pre- 
ferve the tender Embryo's from the Injuries 
of the Air; for then the Flowers muft al¬ 
ways have been upon the fame Pedicle with 
the Fruit. 

Therefore, fince the Appearance of the 
Flower is the firft Step towards the Production 
of the Seed, whether both be upon the fame 
Pedicle or not, it neceifarily follows, that the 
one muft contribute towards the bringing of 
the other to Perfection. 

The Antients taking Notice, that feveral 
Plants did produce Flowers and had no Seeds, 
and that other Plants of the fame Species, and 
fown from the fame Seed, did produce the Seed 
without a previous Flower, they were ready 
to call the one Male, and the other Female, 
without any Notion that the one was alfifting 
to the other; for they look’d. upon fuch 
Flowers to be only barren; and therefore 
they call’d thofe which had Flowers Female , 
and thofe that produc’d the Fruits Aiale 
Plants. Thus Mercurialis is call’d Spicattt 
Fcemina, and Tejhculata Mas. That which 
produces the Fruit muft needs be the Female, 
as the Female Animal brings forth the 
Foetm ; and fo the 7'ejficulata muft needs be 
the Female , and the Spicata the Male. 

Where-ever the Plants arc Annual, thefe, 
with the Flowers, and fuch as have the Seed, 
are always near to each other; but where the 
Root is Perennial, and where the Plant is 
more frequently propagated by the Root than 
the Seed, the Cafe alters: for there being no 
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need of the Seed to propagate the Plant, there 
is the lefs need of the Flower to be nearer to 
the Plant which produces the Seed. 

So the Bryonia and the Lupulm are fre¬ 
quently feen to grow, the one to produce the 
Berry, and the other the fqttamfe Print, when 
the Plants which produce the Male Flowers of 
the one or the other are at a great Diftancc. 
And this is fo far from being an Objedion 
again ft the Neceflity of two Sexes in Plants, 
as well as in Animals, that it is an Argument 
to confirm it ; for it (hews the wonderful 
Contrivances in order to preferve the Species, 
when the ordinary Means of propagating it 
by the Seed cannot be fo conveniently at¬ 
tain’d. 

Thefe, and more that might be produc’d, 
being evident Proofs of two Sexes in Plants, 
as well as in Animals, we fhall, in the next 
Place, give fome Experiments to confirm 
this in a Negative Way, as has been already 
done in a Pofitive. 

When Plants have been depriv’d of their 
Male Flowers, or Male Parrs in the Flower, 
they either produc’d no Seed at all, or, if they 
did, they became abortive, dry’d up, or dwin¬ 
dled away; or, though the Seeds did come to 
Perfe&ion, they were barren, or did not 
produce. 

Experiment ill, Mr. Geoffrey having cutoff 
all the fia mi neons Tufts of Male Flowers from 
the Top of the Stalk in the Mayz.e or 'turkey 
Wheat as foon as they appear’d, and before 
the Spike loaded with the Embryo’s of the 
Semen had put forth from the Ala of the 
Leaves, fcvcral of thefe Embryo's decay'd and 
dry’d up after they were pretty big; buc fome 
Grains upon their Pedicles all along the 
Spike fwell’d confiderably, and feem’d to be 
full of the Bud, and were confequetitly fertile, 
while all the others mifearry’d, and there was 
not one Spike where the whole Seeds did 
ripen to the full. 

This Experiment is a fufficient Proof of the 
Ufc of the Male Flowers in this Plant; for 
whatfoever that is which flows from the Ra- 
cemi of thefe Flowers , it feems it mud be con¬ 
ducive not only for the Impregnation of the 
Seed, but alfo for the Growth and Impregna¬ 
tion of the Fruit. 

At prefent we fhall ffiew, that what Nou- 
rifhment is ufually furnifh’d by the Pedicle to 
the Embryo’s, does not appear to be capable 
to dilate or expand irfelf, or contribute to 
the continual Supply of Nutritious Particles, 
unlefs the Embryo's were animated or enli¬ 
ven’d by the Spirit, which (bould have flow’d 
from the Male Flowers ; fo that they were fo 
debilitated and weaken’d, in afeending from 
the Body of the Plant towards the Embryo’s 
before they could arrive at them, that they 
which otherwife might have ferv’d for the 
Augmentation and Increafeof all the Embryo’s 
upon the Spike, could not now do any thing 
more than contribute to the ripening of a few. 
And altho’ Mr. Geoffroy might have imagin’d 
that thefe few Seeds which came to Perfection 
were fertile alfo, becaufe they were full of 
Buds j yet he could not be fure of that, unkfs 


he had Town the fame Seeds next Seafon, and 
try’d whether they would chit or rot. 

Gardeners who buy Onion and Leek-Seed 
brought from Strasbuigh, commonly try the 
following Experiment: I'hey put a few of the 
Seeds into a Pot of Water roixt with Earth, 
and if they find they begin to fpring or fend 
forth the Seminal Leaf or Fibre of the Root, 
after a few Days they judge of the Product 
of it: and notwithftanding all the Seeds, 
without this Trial, may feem to be produ¬ 
ctive, being equally firm, hard and folid, per¬ 
haps not more than one-thitd of them will 
prove fertile. 

And this Barrennefs may proceed, either 
becaufc they had never been impregnated by 
the Male Parts of the Flower, or that they 
had been too much expos’d to the Air, being 
fome time or other too much moiften’d, and 
not afterwards been carefully dry’d, or have 
been kept too long, by which Ncgleft they 
Iofe their Spirit or Life. 

Now, if the Fulncfs, Solidity, and Firmnefs 
of a Seed is not a fure Sign of its Fertility, 
then Mr. Geoffroy might have been mi {taken in 
his Opinion of the Fertility of thefe Seeds in 
the Mayt.e ; fince he did not make any Trial 
of it, by committing it to the Ground. 

In like manner, as to his ad Experiment 
of the Mercurialis Diofcorides, where he rais'd 
fome Stalks which had the Fruit, and others 
which had the flamineous Flowers, and re¬ 
mov’d the floriferous Stalks before the Flow¬ 
ers were blown, every one of the Seeds upon 
the fructiferous Plants, except five or fix, 
mifearried ; which Seeds were fo full, that he 
was perfuaded they were capable of produ¬ 
cing new Plants: And the like was found by 
Camerarim in the Cannabis. Yet inafmuch as 
neither of them try’d the Experiment, by 
fowing the fame Seed the fecond Year, they 
could not be fure but that they might have 
fail’d in their Expectation. 

Mr. Bcbart Overfcer of the Phyfck-Gardest 
at Oxford, about forty-eight Years fince, 
which was before the Doftrine of the different 
Sexes of Plants was well under flood, being a 
-.Herborizing, found a Plant of the Lychnis 
Sylvejlrts Simplex, whofe Flowers, tho’ they 
had Stamina, had no Apices ; and taking notice 
that this was not only in one, but in all the 
Flowers upon the fame Plant, he imagin'd it 
might be a new Species, and therefore mark’d 
the Planr, and took care to have it preferv’d 
’till the Seeds were ripe; and then they being 
full, hard and firm, and, to outward Appear¬ 
ance, full of Germ, he fow’d them in a pro¬ 
per Place in the Garden the next Seafon ; but 
not a Plant fprung up from them. 

Thefe, and other Inftances, fetsthe Opinion 
of the different Sexes of Plants upon another 
footing than has been receiv’d by mod of our 
modern Authors: For it imports, thar it is 
not the Nourifliment of the grofs Subftancc of 
the Seed itfdf which is hereby meant, nor the 
Increafe of the Seed-Vcfftl which is thereby 
dcflgn’d j for (as is already obferv’d ) a 
Hen can lay an Egg, without having before 
had Congrcfs with a Cock ; and this, 
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when newly laid, (ball be of the fame Bignefs, 
Colour, Tafte and Smell with another Egg 
which has been Cock’d fas they call it) i. e. 
which has been fecundated by the Mafculine 
Seminal Mat trim : but the Difference will 
appear, when both are put under the Hen, 
in order to be hatch’d ; for the one flia.ll pul¬ 
lulate or chitt, and the other ihaii become 
foetid and rot. 

The Cafe is juft the fame with the Seed of 
a Plant; it may be augmented and incrcafed 
in its Bulk ; it may become firm, hard and 
folid, and have all the Tokens of a perfeit 
Ripenefs, the Seed-Veffels may be inlarg’d, 
and the Pulp or Parenchyma of the Fruit may 
be augmented ; and yet the Particles of the 
Seed may remain crude, indigefted, and in¬ 
capable to be explicated and dilated, or fet in 
a fuitable Motion, whereby to protrude the 
Fibrilla of the Root at one End, and the 
Seminal Leaves at the other; except it has 
before receiv’d fomc Extraneous Matter or 
forac A&ive Particles from the Male Parts 
of the Flower, or from the Male Flower 
it felt. 

In order to confirm the Ncceffity of two 
Sexes of Plants, as well as in Animals, this 
familiar Confederation may be added \ That 
the Fertility or Barrcnnefs of any Tree, in the 
more or lefs fruitful Seafons, may be known, 
to ignorant or lefs-curious Perfons, by the 
Quantity of the Flowers which appears in the 
Spring-time, and that not only in Trees alone, 
where the Flower and Fruit are upon one and 
the fame Foot-Balk, but alfo in fuch Trees 
where the Flow.ers are upon (lifting Trees, or 
feparate Places upon the fame Tree ; For it is 
cafy to determine, by the Katkuts or yuli 
upon the fValnut, Filbert, or H.ifel-trees, whe¬ 
ther fuch or fuch Trees will be fertile or 
barren for the enfuing Seafon, before any of 
the Embryo’s begin to break, be pufli’d forth, 
or appear. 

Having already treated of the Male and 
Female Parts of Flowers, we fhall next confidcr 
their Ufe. 

Flowers in this refpetft, may aptly be di¬ 
vided into that of Male Flower t, which (as 
has been before obferv’d) were formerly 
reputed barren ; and the Plants which pro¬ 
duc’d them were alfo call’d Female Plants , be- 
caufe thofe Perfons not having any Notion of 
different Sexes in Plants, they were call’d 
Female, upon Account of their Weakncfs; or 
if they had any Thought of Sexes in them, it 
was only allufive. 

The Anticnts were ignorant of thofe which 
are now-a-days call’d Hermaphrodite Flowers ; 
and they not having a true Notion of Sexes of 
Plants, could not imagine that the Parts of 
both Sexes fhoukl be in one Flower, upon 
one and the tame Foot-ftalk. 

And alt ho’ Hermaphrodite Animal bear the 
leaft Proportion in the Animal Kingdom, yet 
Hermaphrodites have the greateft Share in the 
Vegetable: tho’ they are not fo numerous as 
they have been fuppos’d to be r for, upon a 
Brief Examination, it will be found, that a 
great many more Plants have diftind Male 


and Female Flowers, than was formerly be- 1 
lieved. ^ 

The Neceffity. of different Sexes in Plants 
having been demonfttated, and that ths 
Female Seed, tho’ ic ftiould ripen to the full, 
cannot be fertile, except it be impregnated 
by what it receives from the Male Parts of 
Flowers \ wc (hall next explain the Organs of 
Generation in both Sexes. ' 

In the Animal Oeconomy, there are, befides 
thofe Vetlcls that are deftinated for Nutrition 
and the Secretion of the feveral Juices in the 
Body, Spermatick Vetlcls, which confift of 
Praparantia , Deferentia, and Content ra Si men. 
The Praparantia in Males are the Blood- 
Veffels and the Tefltt : The one conveys rhe 
Blood 1 ; and the other feparates the Semen 
from Blood, and elaborates it. 

Solikcwife in Plants there are Veficls that 
receive the Nutritious Particles from the Earth 
and convey it to the Extremities of the Plant j 
fome of which tend direftly to the Leaf, and 
others to the Flowers, 

Thofe which goto the Foot-ftalk of the 
Flower may not improperly be call’d SpermatUk 
VeJJels', for ’tis from them that the Seminal 
Particles in Male, Female, and Hermaphrodite 
Flowers arc feparated: therefoie the Foot- 
ftalks of the Hermaphrodite Flowers are pro— 
portionably larger than thofe either of the 
Male or Female ; they have a double Office, 
and contribute fucccffively to both. 

In thofe where the Cahx becomes the Fruit, 
the greateft Supply is fnrnifii’d to it firft, and 
diftributed in its Cortical Parts; as is vifible 
in the Rofe , in which the Foot-ftalk is fo far 
enlarged at firft, as to be of an equ 3 l Bignels 
wirh the Bud. * 

Alter the Cahx is thus form’d, the next 
Diftribtition is to the Inner or Centrical Part 
of the Flower, which Dr. Grew calls Attire, 
and where the Pifidttm becomes the Fruit j 
the PijiiSnm and Stylm is form'd at the fame 
time with the Stamina and the Apices. 

The Stylm at the very firft acquires both 
its due Length and Bignefs; for the Nutri¬ 
tious Particles afeending in the Centre, never 
flop ’till the Stylus is ft retch’d out to its full 
Length; and in fuch as are furnifh’d with a 
peculiar Apex, that is form’d firft.’ The Neck 
of the Stylm, or that Part next to it, is the 
biggeft; from thence it gradullay decrcales in 
its Grofliiefs, ’till it comes to the P/Jhllum . 
This is cafily perceiv’d by thofe who will take 
the Pains to open the Bud of a Lilly, 'Jttlip,Qcc. 
before they are half blown. 

The Stamen is furnifli’d next with an extra* 
ordinary Supply of the Nutritious Particlesbe- 
fore the Flower is blown: Thcfe, whether fewer 
or more, arc at firft brought to their pro¬ 
portional Largenefs, being round and juicy. 

The Apex is the third which receives this 
extraordinary Supply of the Nourifbmcnt; for 
after that the Sty! wars form’d, that it may lean 
to it after the Veflels of the Stamen arc ex¬ 
tended to their full Length, and fo form’d that 
they can convey fuch an extraordinary Quan¬ 
tity of Panicles as may fill up the Capacity of 
the Apex, ic is then more enlarg’d than ever 
X x x after; 
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after; for if the Flower of a Lilly be 
opened before it be blown, the Apex will be 
found to be full as long as the Stamen, for as 
the one half of the Apex covers the Stamen, 
fixed to its Centre, fo the other half of it is 
fo far extended above the Stamen , as the 
Stamen remained uncovered below it, cowards 
the Pedicle or Foot-ftalk. 

The fourth ‘Part of a Flower, is the Vet ala, 
which receives this extraordinary Supply of 
Nourishment before the Plowing: Thefe upon 
the Reverfe, are firft enlarged towards the 
Pedicle, and are afterwards extended and 
ftreech’d forth in Proportion to the Enlarge¬ 
ment of the Attire ; at firft they are all groffer 
and more fucculent towards the Origin, and 
gradually become thinner and broader. The 
Stamina of Monopetalous Flowers do, for 
the moil Fart, arife partly from the Petalon 
itfelf, and partly from the Calix; efpeciatlyif 
the Stamina correfpond in Number to the 
Pet ala, as in the Hexapetala, or PolypetaU 
Li I i ace < of Tournefort, where every Stamen 
arifes oppofite to rhe Middle of the Vetalon. 

This Observation (how and when, this 
more than ordinary Supply of Nourifhment is 
carried to the Flowers,! eafily demonftrates 
wherein the Analogy of the Organs of Gene¬ 
ration in Plants and Animals con fids. 

In Animats , the Seminal Matter is received 
by proper VeiTels from the fame Blood from 
whence the other Secretions fit for the Pre¬ 
servation of the Animal Oeconomy, pro¬ 
ceed • fo that the Blood in Animats being the 
fame with the Sap in Plants, and both being 
convey’d after the fame Manner, throughout 
the feveral Bodies, it neceifarily follows, that 
the one aS well as the other, mult have pro¬ 
per Veffels for Secretion of the Seminal 
Matter. 

Let it then be confider'eT, That the Sap or 
nutritious Juice afeends in common to the 
Pedicle of the Flower, as the Blood flows by 
the Aorta defeendens , and that at the Calix or 
Bottom of the Flower, fome Share goes to one 
Part of it, and fome to another; as the 
Aorta fends one Branch to the Spermatick 
VeiTels, and the Remainder of it goes to per¬ 
form the other Functions: and as a Part of 
the Sap is feparated by the Pedicle of the 
Flower, when the Remainder is distributed 
throughout the remaining Parrs of the Plant; 
fo the Aster ia prepay ant goes diredtly to the 
Teftes in the Male, and Ovarium in the Fe¬ 
male : And in Flowers, fome Veffels tend 
directly to the Calix (if it becomes the Fruit 
or to the Verianthium (if there be any) fome 
to the Petala, fome to the Stamina, fome to 
the Fiji ilium or I herns, as it is called by 
Malpghiius. 

Thefe Things being ferioufiy reflected on, 
we mull of neccility conclude, 

i. That the fame due Care is taken to 
elaborate and prepare the moll fubtileand 
impenetrable Particles of rhe nurritious Juice 
in Plants , as of the Blood in Animals. 

a. ThisSubftance fo prepared, as it mull 
be defigned for fome extraordinary Ufe, fo 
this Ule can be no other than that of being 


the Means of fecundating the Female Seed in 
Plants, as the other is of the Feminine Ova in 
Animals. 

If any one lhall take a Flower full blown, 
and pull one of the Stamina from the Pedicle^ 
he will find a rough, vifeid Liquor, like to 
the Sperma , which remains here till its raoft 
fubtile Parts have either afeended the Stamctti 
or, perhaps, the more grofs Particles might 
have remain’d there, after the moll fubtile 
had afeended, before the Flower was blown: 
This is as plain and demonftrable as can be in 
the LiSies j and in the Orange Lilly, and moll 
of the Martagon Lillies, there is a Contri¬ 
vance more obvious. 

This vifetd Liquor afeending by parallel 
Dlifts to the Apex, there this fubtile Matter 
is retain’d, till it is farther elaborated by rhe 
Evaporations of rhe more humid and aqueous 
Particles, by the Heat of the Sun, and then ic 
becomes a moll fubtile, fine, impalpable Dull, 
which is then faid to be ripe, and is called the 
Farina. 

Dr. Blair , after having given the Sentiments 
of Seven different Authors upon the Subject, 
proceeds to give his own, without fubferibing 
to cbe Sentiment of either the one or the 
other; and endeavours by a 11 rid Examina¬ 
tion of the Flowers thcmfelves, to find out 
which of thefe two Opinions, fo diametri¬ 
cally oppofite to each other, are moll agree¬ 
able to Fact. ' 

But before he begins, he lays down this 
general Maxim, which he takes for granted. 
That Nature is uniform in alt her Operations , 
and never recedes from tbofe Rules laid down 
by the IVije Difpofer of all "Things at the Crea¬ 
tion, by performing the fame 1 bitig after two 
different and contrary Methods, and thence con¬ 
cludes, That if the Farina be a Congeries of 
Seminal Plants in one Species, it mull be fo in 
all. 

If there be an open and direfi Paffage; or 
though it be nor fo direft, yet, if by any in¬ 
direct Paffage, by which it can be demon- 
flrated, that one Angle Grain of the Farina 
can enter every individual Seed in one Plant, 
it mull be fo in all; but if neither of thefe 
hold good, and if it can be proved by ocular 
Infpeftion, without the Affiftanceof a Micro- 
fcopc, in thofe very Plants exemplified by 
Mr. Morland , Mr. Geoffrey and Mr. Bradley , 
that the Farina in Subllance, cannot enter 
the Seminal Veffel: or if ic does, that there 
is no direct Paffage for it to enter each par¬ 
ticular Seed, after it has fo got into the Capfuia 
or Siliqua , then he hopes, both their Queries, 
Suppositions, and Affertions mud fall. 

As for the Corona Imperialist the firft Ex¬ 
ample given by Mr. Morland , the Flower of 
which hangs downwardstho’ he docs not 
deny but its Stylus may be hollow all the Way, 
and that it may open at the Extremity, yet 
by its Situation and feveral other Circum- 
llances, it does not feem to him to favour 
this Opinion. 

For, i. as there is a continual Conflux of 
Particles through the Skin in Animal Bodies, 
it is alfofo in Vegetables; this appears by 
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the immediate fading of Flowerpot any other 
Parr of a Plant, after it has been pluck’d off j 
which proceeds from the Evaporation of the 
Particles in the little Tubes, without any 
more fucceeding in their Place. 

He thinks it as reasonable to fuppofe, that 
rhefe Particles flow out by the hollow Sty'm, 
as by any other Part, and aifo more fenflbly 
there than elfewhcre, becaufe of their being 
concentrated within fuch narrow Bounds; and 
that if thefe Particles defeend by the Stylm 
hanging downwards, the Particles, or rather 
Grains of the Farina can never afeend that 
fame Way. 

2. That if it fliould be granted, that thefe 
Grains did afeend by the Stylus, how do they 
get into the Seminal Velfel ? That being 
clofdy fhut up, as will appear to any one who 
ftall obferve i r. 

3. Whereas Mr. Morland fuppofes, "that the 
Ram either washes it, or the Wind jhakes it 
down the tube, till it reaches the Seminal V<ffd ; 
Dr. Blair obferves," that the Extremity, which 
is the upper Part of the Stylm in an ereft 
Flower, null be the lower in a dependent 
one; fo that if either the Rain or W ind have 
Accefs to it, it muft neceflarily either walh or 
drive it away from the Seminal Velfel, which 
is now the 

But here the Do 3 or takes notice of another 
Contrivance for anfwering that Purpofe, i. e. 
a Sort of a Pelvis or Cifiens, lit u a ted at the 
Origin or Root of each Petalon , Ailed with a 
vifeous Liquor, which continues there, and 
never exceeds its Bounds, fo long as the Petalon 
is in Health : For fince the Apices are here fo 
artfully fix'd, that they turn every Way with the 
leafl Wind, as Mr. Morland rightly obferves, 
when they burft, and the Farina is driven to 
and fro, chough it cannot fo eafily enter the 
Tube, yet it may conveniently be blown up 
towards the Orifice of the Pet ala furrounding 
*he Styha, where it is flopped or ftaid by this 
Vifcoiity till it has performed its Office. 

To confirm this, he inflances Mr. Fairchild 
who, he fays, being perfuaded that this vifeous 
Liquor did iorae way or other contribute to¬ 
wards the Fructifying of this Plant; but not 
tmderflanding how it did fo, he tried the 
Experiment, by wiping this Liquor off as foon 
as it was dcpoficed in the Pelvis, and the 
Flower which he fo ferved did not bear any 
Fruir. 

And the Way the Do&or accounts for this, 
is, that the Humidity being removed, the 
Farina is no fooncr blown upwards, than it 
immediately falls down, without producing 
any Effed; and that which he takes to be a 
Confirmation of this, is, that both tulips and 
Frit Marias have this Pelvis or Bafon, 1 yet it is 
for the moft part dry and empty; becaufe 
their Flowers being ereft, efpecially the for¬ 
mer, they have tto* fuch need of this Liquor 
to retain the Dull; for that the Rain having 
immediate Accefs to them, may walh the 
Dull towards the Origine of the Petals, where 
it can remain till it has perform’d its Office; 
-whereas the Rain having no Accefs to the 
inner Surface of the Flower of the Corona 


/mperialis, it is naturally endowed with this 
Humidity deposited there by fcvcral excre¬ 
tory Duds, in order to render it fit for the 
Purpofe • And Malpighins himfeif takes notice 
of rhjs Singularity in this Flower, tho* he 
aferibes no Life to it. 

The next Example propofed by Mr. Mor•* 
land, is the Fellow Lilly, which, according to 
his Figure, is represented as having Apices 
equally high with the Top of the Stylm and 
the Petala over-topping each other; whereas 
he fays, that by the natrowefl Infpe&ion he 
ever could make, the Top of the Apices (they 
being then perpendicularly fituated) reaches 
no higher than the Keck of the Button upon 
the Top of the Stylus, and that this is before 
the Apices begin to burft, and fbed the Duftj 
but as foon as the Fiower begins to open, 
they depart from the Stylus, and force the 
Petala outwards, by a certain Elafticity, and •« 
expand themfclvcs: This being done, they 
immediately change their Port are from a 
perpendicular to an oblique, or horizontal 
one; nor do they ever pour out their Duft or 
Farina, till they can conveniently drop it 
upon the Bottom of the Flower, and towards 
the Root of the Pifiiilum 

But taking it for granted, that it were fo, 
the Top of the Stylus (which the DoSor calls 
the Button, in oppofition to rhe Apices St ami— 
num) he fays is fo com pad, and of fo firm a 
Subflance, that it is next to impolfible that 
the Farina in Subflance, or in integral Part9> 
can pafs through it. 

It the integral Parts, the complcat Grain, 
the minute Globuli, in which the whole Semi-* 
nal Plant is contained cannot then enter, the 
whole Compound mufl be diflolv’d, and the 
minute Seminal Particles in this fmall Grain of 
Dufl mufl be difunited ; and if fo, how fliall 
thefe again come to cement, fo as to make up 
one continued Body f Or how fliall this little 
Body fo united, penetrate a fccond time the 
Partition Wall betwixt the Stylm and Pifiiilum? 
And again, how (hall it find out its Way to 
its Neft, in the proper Embryo of the Seed ? 

ThcDodtor takes notice of the White Lilly , 
the Orange Lilly, the Martagon Lilly , &c. as 
Objections to the Opinions of Mr. Morland , 
Bradley, &c. and aifo mentions the 7r/r, as * 
moft pregnant Inftance, that the Farina can¬ 
not fo much as come at the Pifiiilum ; for 
having fix Petala, the three Stamina with long 
Apices, lie hid between the three Petala which 
hang downwards, and three large Expanfions 
of the Bifid Stylus, and the upper Part of the 
down*hanging Petalon ; The Farina can never 
reach the Center of the Stylus, tho’ it were 
hollow, which it is not; but muft defeend 
along itsOut-fide, to the Top and Our-fide 
of the Rudiment of the Fruit, there to emit 
its Effluvia. 

Thefe and other Inflances, he concludes* 
are fufficient Proof that the Farina cannot 
enter the Stylus , penetrate into the Pifiiilum 
or inner Part of the Seminal VefTe!, nor have 
the lcaft Accefs to the Embryo of the Seed. 

As to the Objection, That there is not 
PalTage fufficient to admit the Male Seed into 
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the Uterus , or even into the Ovaries , it is thus 
anfwer’d : 

If it be consider'd how every Flower when 
it is prepar’d for the A 6 t of receiving the 
Male Scedt is fo much under the Influepce of 
the Sun, that the Petals open at its Approach, 
and fhuc up again at its Departure, it very 
well explains how the PifliSum or Female Parts 
of Generation are relax’d at one time more 
than another, i. e. that the Female Parts are 
more relax’d at the Opening of the Flower 
than when the Flowlr is (hut up j for the 
Flower-leaves adhering to the Bottom of the 
PifliSum, mult confequently, when they bend 
back, put every Part of the PifliSum into a 
different Pofture to that in which it was when 
the Petah were (hut. 

And it is certain, that it is the Prefence of 
the Sun that ripens the Male Dull in the Apices, 
and opens the little Cafes in which it it is 
contained, giving them a Springinefs that 
flings forth that Duft as foon as ’tis ripc»fo as 
to fcatter it to a confiderable Dill ante. The 
Female Parts are at this time dilated by the 
opening of the Flower-leaves, and the Apices 
or Chives concurring at the fame time in 
flinging forth their Male Dull, anfwer the 
fame End in the Generation of Plants, that the 
Adt of Copulation does among Animals. 

Having thus given feveral Realonings and 
Arguments ufed by various Authors, who 
have made it their Study to invelligate the 
Mode of Generation of Vegetables, whether 
the Impregnation of them proceeds from the 
Farina fcecutuhns, or Male Duft entering the 
Uterus of Plants in Subftancc, or by Effluvia's, 
I fhall not take upon me to determine the 
Difpute, efpecially fince Mr. Boyle has proved, 
that all Effluvia's are fubtile Particles of 
Matter, fo that it matters not how fmall or 
minute thefe Particles are, fince a Body in its 
firft Stare may be fo minute as to be fcarcely 
perceptible. 

I fhall therefore conclude with mentioning 
a few Experiments of my own, which I com¬ 
municated to Dr. Patrick Blair , which he 
improv’d as a Proof of his Opinion of Efflu¬ 
via ; and Mr. Bradley alfo, as a Proof of the 
Farina entering the Uterus in Subftancc, and 
leave the curious Enquirer to determine on 
that Side of the Qncftion, which Reafon and 
Experiment (hall influence him. 

I feparared the Male Plants of a Bed of 
Spinage from the Female, and the Confcqucnce 
was, that the Seed did fwell to the ufual 
Bignefs ; but when fow’d, it did not grow 
afterwards: and fearching into the Seed, I 
found it wanted the PunPhtm Vita. 

I fet twelve Tulips by themfclvcs, about fix 
or feven Yards from any other; and as foon 
as they blew, I took out the Stamina fo very 
carefully, that I fcatter’d none of the Male 
Duft; and about two Days afterwards, I faw 
Bees working on a Bed of Tulips, where I did 
not take out the Stamina; and when they 
came out, they were loaded with Duft on their 
Bodies and Legs, and I faw them fly into the 
Tulips , where I had taken oat the Stamina ; 
and when they came out, I found they had 


left behind them fufficient to impregnate thefe 
Flowers, for they bore good ripe Seeds. 

In a Parcel of Savoys , which were planted 
for Seed near white and red Cabbages , the Seeds 
when Town, produc’d half red, and fome white 
Cabbages, and fome Savoys with red Ribs, and 
fome neither one Sort nor the other, but a 
Mixture of all Sorts together in one Plant, 
which I fuppofe might happen by the Effluvia 
impregnating the Uterm of each other. 

In a Letter communicated by Paul Dudl.y 
Efq; to the Royal Society, wrote from 2VVj» 
England , he mentions the interchanging of the 
Colours ot the Indian Wheat, if the various 
Colours are planted in Rows near each other; 
but if they are planted (eparately, they con- 
ftantly keep to their own Colour : And this 
interchanging of Colours has been obferv’d, 
when the Diilancc between the Rows of Corn 
has been feveral Yards ; rho’ he fays, if there 
happens to be a high Board Fence between 
the different colour’d Corns, the Alteration of 
Colours is intirely prevented. 

Cucumbers and Melons do always produce 
Male and Female Flowers upon different Parts 
of the fame Plant: The Male Flower (which 
appears upon a {lender Footftalk, and lias a . 
large Style in the Middle cover’d with an 
Orange-colour’d Farina) is by the Gardeners 
commonly call’d Falfe Blotfoms, and are forne- 
times by unskilful Pcrfons pull’d off foon after 
they appear, fuppoling that they weaken the 
Plants if fuffer’d to remain, which is a very 
great Miftake • f or in otder to try this Ex¬ 
periment, I planted four Holes of Melons in a 
Place pretty far diftant from any other ; and 
when the Flowers began to appear, I con- 
ftantly pull’d* oft all the Male Flowers from 
time to time before they open’d : The Con- 
fequence was, that all the young Fruit dropt 
oft foon after they appear’d, and notone (ingle 
Fruit remain’d to grow to any Size, tho’ the 
Vines were equally llrong with thofe which I 
had planted in another Place, where 1 fuftcr’d 
all the Flowers to remain upon them, from 
which I had a great Quantity of Fruit. 

From thefe, and many other Experiments, 
it is very plain, that there is a Nect-ffity that 
the Embryo of the Female Flower ft ould be 
impregnated by the Farina or Male Duft, in 
order to render the Fruit perfeft; buc how, 
or in what manner it is perform’d is what we 
can only gncf$ at, fince in the Generation of 
Animals, our greareft Naturalifts differ very 
much in their Opinions, nor can any of them 
a {certain any particular Method how it is 
perform'd: I (hall therefore conclude with 
quoting the Words of the Reverend Mr, Hales, 
which arc a mod ingenious Summary of the 
whole Doftrine ©f the Generation of Plants. 

M If I (fays hc^ may be allow’d to indulge 
” Conje&ure in a Cafe in which the mod 
" diligent Enquirers arc, as yer, after all their 
“ laudable Researches, advanc’d but little far- 
“ ther than mere Conjeclure, I would propofe 
** it to their Confideration, whether from the 
“ mamfeft Proof we have,that Sulphur ftrongly 
atrra&s Air, a Hint may not be taken,* to 
“ confidcr whether this may not be the primary 
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** Ufc of the Farina Fcecundans, to at trad or 
*' unite with it felf elaftick or other refin’d 
u a&ive Particles; That this Farina abounds 
« with Sulphur, and that a very refin’d Sort, 
“ is probable from the fubtile Oil which 
" Chymifts obtain from the Chives of Saffron: 
“ And if this be tbeUfe of it, was it polGble 
•* that it could be more aptly plac’d for the 
* ( Purpofe on very moveable Apices fix'd on 
« the {lender Points of the Stamina, whereby 
»* it might eafily, with the leaft Breath of 

* Wind, be dispers'd in the Air, thereby 
« furrounding the Plant, as it were, with 
« an Atmofphere of fublimed fulphureous 
« Pounce; for many Trees and Plants abound 
«* with it, which uniting with the Air Par- 
“ tides, they may, perhaps, be infpir’d at 
« feveral Parts of the Plant, and efpecially at 
“ the PijliSum , and be thence convey'd to the 
“ Capfula Seminalif, efpecially towards Even- 
«* ihg and in the Nighr, when the bcautifut 
“ Pet ala of the Flowers are clos’d up, and 
« they, with all the other Parts of the Vcge- 
«* table, are in a ftrongly imbibing State : 
M And, if to thefc united, fulphureous, and 
* ( aerial Particles, we fuppofc fotne Particles 
M of Light to be join’d, for Sir Ifaac Newton 
K has round, that Sulphur attrafts Light 
« ftrongly; then the Reftilt of thcfe three by 
” far the moil a&ive Principles in Nature, 
“ will be a PunBum Salient to invigorate the 
n Seminal Plant: And thus we are at laft 

* conduced by the regular Analyfis of Ve- 
** cable Nature, to the firft enlivening 
“ Principle of their minuteft Origin. 

GENISTA JUNCEA; [is fo call’d, of 
Gr»w, a Knee, becaufe it is a very flexible 
Plant.] Spanifb Broom. 

The CharaSers are; 

It hath very pliant Blanches : 'the Leaves are 
plac'd alternately, or in Whorles : ‘the Flowers 
are of the Pea-bloom kind, which are fucceeded 
by fmotth Pods, containing feveral Kidney-jbap'd 
Seeds in each. 

The Species are; 

i. Gbnista Jumceaj jf. B. The yeDow 
Spanifh Broom. 

a. Genista ; hortenfs, major, Lufitanica. 
Fir. Lufit. The greater Portugal Broom. 

The firft of thcfe Plants is very common in 
the Nurferics near London , and is generally 
fold by the Gardeners amongft other flower¬ 
ing Shrubs for Wildernefs-Quarters ; where, 
by its long Continuance in Flower, together 
with its Sweetncfs, it affords an equal Pleafure 
with rooft other flowering Shrubs. 

This Plant is eaflly propagated by fowing 
the Seeds (which are annually produc’d in 
reat Quantities upon the old Plants) in the 
pring of the Tear, upon a warm dry Soil, 
and in an open Expofure, obferving not to 
cover the Seeds too thick with Earth, (a quar¬ 
ter of an Inch will be fufficient)nor fbould 
you water the Ground until the Plants come 
up, which will be in about fix Weeks after 
fowing, for too much Moifture rots the 
Seeds: During the Summer-time you muft 
diligently clear the young Plants from Weeds, 


which, if fuffcr’d to remain, would in a fliort 
time over-run and deftroy the Plants. In this 
Place the Plants fbould remain until ihe March 
following; at which time you fbould prepare 
a frefh Spot of Ground, in proportion to the 
Quantity of Plants you have to tranfplant: 
The Ground being well dug and level’d, you 
fbould mark out the Rows ftrait by a Line at 
three Feet Diflance from each other: Then 
take up your Plants, being careful not to break 
their Roots, which would be very injurious to 
them, and fee them a Foot afunder in the 
Rows, doling the Earth to them with yout 
Feet; and if the Weather fbould be very dry, 
you may give them a little Water, laying on a 
little Mulch firft upon the Surface of the 
Ground near their Stems: This watering may 
be repeated once a Week, if the Seafon fbould 
prove dry, until they have taken frefh Root, 
which will be by the Beginning of May , after 
which time they will be in no Danger of 
mifearrying: You muft cbferve alfo to keep 
the Ground clear from Weeds; and in Febru¬ 
ary or March, you fbould dig up the Ground 
between the Rows to loofeu the Earth, that 
the Roots of the Plants may the eaficr infi- 
nuate rhemfelves and fpread on each Side, 
otherwife they will be fubje& to have down¬ 
right Tap-roots, which will render them very 
difficult to tranfplant. In this Nurfcry the 
Plants may remain two Years, by which time 
they will be full large enough to be remov’d 
to the Places where they are defign’d to 
remain for Flowering : Nor fhould they be 
fuffer’d to continue above three Years at mod 
in the Nurfcry, for after that time it will be 
very daugerous to remove them, they being 
feme of the worft to tranfplant, when grown 
large, that I know amongft all the Variety of 
Flowering Trees. The beft time for tranf- 
planting them is, as I laid before, towards the 
latter End of March, obferving to do it in a 
perfect mild Seafon, and when the Wind is 
South, or Weftcrly; for if the Wind blows 
from the North or Eaft at this Seafon, it either 
brings frofty Nights or cold drying Winds, 
both of which are equally hurtful to thefe 
Plants when firft remov’d. You fbould obferve* 
to lay fome Mulch round their Stems, to 
prevent the Sun and Wind from penetrating 
the Earth and drying their Fibres; as alfo to 
water them in dry Weather, as was before 
directed, until they have taken Ropt, after 
which time they will be in no Danger. 

This, although a Native of Spain, and the 
warm Pam of Europe, >ct is become fo hardy 
as to refill the Cold of our Climate in the open 
Air, and will grow to the Height of twelve or 
fourteen Feet, and produce annually large 
Quantities of fweet yellow Flowers, and per¬ 
fect its Seeds; which if fuffer’d to fall to the 
Ground, wi|] remain, and come up the fuc- 
cecding Spring, whereby you may be eafily 
furnifiid with young Plants without much 
Trouble, provided the Ground be not dug, 
and the Seeds bury'd roo deep to grow. 

The Portugal Sort is at prefent very rare 
in England, and only to be found in fome 
curious Colle&ions of Plants: This is not fo 
Y y y hardy 
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hardy as the former, and requires to be 
fhdtcr'd during the Winter, tiro I am apt to 
believe it will ftand abroad when grown 
woody, if planted in a light dry Soil and a 
warm Situation. This Plant flowers with us, 
but hath not as yet produc'd any Fruit in 
England that I have heard. 

GENISTA SPINOSA j the Furz, Whins, 
or Gorft 

The Char afters are ; 

Tire whole Plant is very thorny : The Flowers 
(which are of the Pea-bloom kind) art difpos'd 
in fbort thick Spikes, which an fucceeded by jlort 
comprefs'd Poos, in each of which are contain'd 
three or four Kidney-Jbap'd Seeds* 

The Species are ; 

I. Genista Spinosa ; vulgaris. Ger. Emac. 
The Common Furz, Whins, or Gorfe. 

a. Genista Spinosa ; minor. Park. The at. 
The lefler Furz. 

3. Genista; minor, Afphalathoides , vel Ge¬ 
nt ft a Spinofa , Anglica. C. B. P. Ncedlc-Furz, 
or Petty-Whin. 

Thefe three Plants do all of them grow 
wild on the Heaths and Up-land Commons 
in divers Parts of England, and are feldom 
planted in Gardens: but if they are rightly 
difpos’d in Clumps or Wildernefs Quarters, 
and train’d up to regular Heads, they will 
make a very agreeable Diverficy amongft 
other flowering Shrubs; and for their long 
Continuance in Flower, do merit a Place in 
every fuch Plantation. 

The firft of thefe Plants is fometimes us'd 
to make Hedges, for which Purpofe it will do 
very well for a few Tears, provided it be kept 
dole at firA* and the Ground underneath 
always kept clear from Weeds: And it flrould 
always be obferv’d, never to cut thefe Hedges 
in very dry Weather, nor too early in the 
Spring, or too late in Autumn ; for if it 
ifaould prove cold froAy Weather, or drying 
eaAerly Winds happens foon after it be cut, 
they wifl render the Hedge very unfightly for 
a long timc, and often deAroy many of the 
Plants, whereby the Form and Beauty of the 
Hedge will be intirely loA 3 and if you cut it 
too clofe into the old Wood, it rarely ever 
breaks out again : fo that if the Hedge fhould 
have grown beyond the Bounds you intended 
it, the better Way will be, to cut it quite 
down to the Ground, and let it rife again 
from the Roots. See more of this under the 
Article of Hedges. 

The fecond Sort nevdr rifes fo high as the 
firA, and h therefore proper to intermix 
with Shrubs of flrorter Growth3 but will do 
for all the Purpofe s of the firA, and is equally 
as common in moA Parts of England. 

The third Sort feldom rifes above three 
Feet high3 nor will it fupport it felf while 
young, and therefore fhould be faAen'd to a 
Stake, training the Stem upright, and form¬ 
ed into a regular Head j and after two or three 
Tears being thus manag'd, it will fupport it 
felf, and make a very handfome Appearance. 
This Plant produces its Flowers in April, and 
continues them through May, during which 


Seafon it affords a very agreeable Profpe#. 
The Seeds ripen in Auguft ; and if futfer’d to 
fcatter, they will come up the fuccecding 
Spring. 

Thefe Plants thay be all propagated by 
fowing their Seeds in March: which if intended 
for a Hedge, fhould be fown in the Place 
where they are to remain; but if for Standards 
to plant in WildernefTes, they fhould be Town 
thin upon a Bed of light Earth, in an open 
Situation; and when the Plants come up, 
you fhould carefully clear them from Weeds; 
and where they are too clofe to each other, 
they fhould be pull’d out, leaving ’em at IcaA 
fix Inches diAant from each ocher: in thefe 
Beds they fhould remain until the Spring fol¬ 
lowing, at which Time they fhould be re¬ 
mov’d cither into the Places where they arc 
to continue, or clfe into a Nurfery, as was 
dire&ed for the Spanijb Broom, obfervmg the 
fame Method and Seafon for this Work as was 
there dirctfcd, to which this Plant exactly 
agrees in Culture, and is equally as difficult to 
tranfplant when grown old; therefore, to 
avoid Repetition, 1 fhall refer the Reader to 
that Article for farther InArudions. 

GENTIAN A [takes irs Name from Gentim 
a King of Illyria, who firA difeover’d the Vir¬ 
tues of this Plant.] Gentian, or Fell-wort; 

The Charafters are; 

'The Leaves grow by Pairs oppeftte to each 
other : The Cup of the Flower confifts of one 
membranous Leaf: The Flower confifts of one 
Leaf, and U Jhap'd like a Cup, being cut into 
four, five, or more Segments; it is fucceeded by 
a membranous Oval-jbap'd Fruit, ending in a 
(harp Point, opening lengthwife into two Parts, 
and containing many fiat, roundijh Seeds , which 
are border'd with a leafy Rim . 

The Species are; 

I. Gentian a; major , lutea. C. B. P. The 
Great Gentian yellow Flowers. 

a. Gentiana ; afclepiadis, folio. C. B. P. 
Gentian with a Swallow-wort Leaf. 

3. Gentiana i Alpina, fiore magno. f . B. 
Large flower’d Gentian of the Alps, commonly 
call'd Gentianella. 

4. Gentiana; cruciata. C. B. P. Crofs-wort 
Gentian. 

5. Gentiana 3 anguftfolia, autumn alis , ma¬ 
jor. C. B. P. Great Autumnal Gentian, or 
Calathian Violet. 

There arc fcveral other Sorts of Gentian, 
fome of which are Natives of England, and 
others are Inhabitants of the Alps and other 
cold mountainous Parts of Europe : But as 
they arc Plants which are rarely tam'd, fo as 
to thrive well in Gardens, efpecially neat 
London, I (ball pafs them over in this Place, 
and proceed to the Culture of thofc here 
inferred, all of which are worthy of a Place 
in every good Garden. 

The firA Sort, which is the true Gentian, 
whofe Root is us’d in Medicine, is an Inha¬ 
bitant of the Mountains near Geneva, and 
the PaAures of the Alps and Pyrenees ; This 
Plant is propagated by Seeds, which C ould 
be fown foon after they are ripe; for if it 
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be kept long out of the Ground, it rarely 
rows. The belt Method is, to fow the 
eed$ in a Urge Pot fill’d with light undung'd 
Earth, covering them, about a quarter of an 
Inch thick with the fame light Earth \ then 
place the Pots in the Shade, where they 
may remain until November, at which time 
you may remove them into a Place where 
they may have the Morning Sun ; in this 
Situation they may remain ‘till M,vtcb fol¬ 
lowing, by which Time the young Plants will 
appear above-ground: you muft then remove 
the Pots again into a fliady Place, where 
they Ihould remain all the Summer-feafon, 
obferving to clear them from Weeds, as 
alfo to water them in dry Weather, which will 
greatly promote their Growth. The Spring 
following they will be fit to tranfplant; at 
which Time yon Ihould prepare a fliady moift 
Border, that Ihould be well dug and loofen'd : 
then fhake the Earth out of the Pots, by 
which means you will the more readily take 
them out without injuring their Roots. The 
Diftance they Ihould be allow’d, jfdefign'd ro 
remain for good, mull be fourteen Inches 
fquare: but if they are intended to be remov'd 
again, four or fix Inches will be fufficient. 
In planting them, you muil obferve to make 
deep Holes, fo that the Roots, which gene¬ 
rally grow long, may be plac’d full as deep 
as they are in length, that no Part may appear 
above-ground: nor Ihould they be bent at 
the bottom, which would check their 
downright Growth, and greatly injure them 
The belt Seafon to tranfplant them is in the 
Begipningof Marth, juft as they begin to ihoot. 

In about five or fix Years Time, if the Plants 
thrive well, and are not difturb’d, they will 
. begin to flower, and will produce good Seeds, 
fo that it will not be difficult to have them in 
great Plenty. But as it is hardly worth cul¬ 
tivating for Medicinal Ufe, it being generally 
imported hither at a very moderate Price; fo 
the Beauty thereof is not fuch as would recom¬ 
mend the having it in great Quantities; tho’ a 
few of 'em will do very well to make a Variety. 

The fecond and fourth Sorts are at prtfent 
very uncommon in England , and only to be 
found in fome curious Gardens; theft are 
both of them very pretty Ornaments to a 
Garden: They arc propagated by parting 
their Roots eicher in Spring or Autumn , and 
require a pretty ftrong Soil, and a fliady 
Situation.. 

The third Sort was formerly more common 
in the Gardens near London than it is ar pre¬ 
fer? t, but in fome old Country Gardens it is 
Hill frequently to be met with: This is a very 
beautiful Plant and well worth propagating: 
it is increas’d by parting the Roots early in 
the Spring ; for if it be left undone ’till March, • 
the Flower-buds will begin to appear \ after' 
which Time, if you remove them, it will 
greatly weaken their flowering. This Plant 
requires a ftrong, diOift, cool Soil, and Ihould 
be planted where they may have only the 
Morning Sun * for if they are too much 1 
expos’d to Heat, they are very fubje& ro 
decay; nor do they care to be often tranf- 
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planted, which will alfo make them poor 2nd 
weak : And 1 am apt to believe thap this has 
occaiion’d their prefent Scarcity near i.t>* 4 », 
where People are too apt to part and divide 
Plants often, in order to- increase; ’em and 
thereby frequently deftroy their whole Stock. 

The fifth Sort grows wild in divers Parts 
of the North, as in Torkjire, Cumberland, and 
Northumberland, and is equal to any of the 
above-mention’d - Kinds -for Beauty, but is 
rarely to be found near London, The Roots 
of this Plant may be brought from the Places 
of its natural Growth, and planted in a 
cool, moift, undung’d Soil, where it will 
grow, provided it be not under the Drip of 
Trees, which this Plant by no means cares 
for; nor Ihould it be often remov'd, but 
fufler’d to remain (as was faid above), by 
which means it will thrive, and produce beau¬ 
tiful Flowers. 

GENTIANELLA; itide Gentian* 

GERANIUM [takes itsName from ‘ifetrO', 
Gr. a Crane or Stork, becaufe its Fruit re- 
fcmblcs the Bill of a Crane. J Crane’s-bill. 

The Characters are; 

“The Leaves are for the moft part, conjugate : 
“The Cup of the Flower conjtjii of one Leaf, 
which it divided into five Parts , and expanded 
in Form of a Star: The Flowers of the Euro¬ 
pean Kinds confijl of Jive. Leaves, and tbofe of 
the African Sorts (for the tttcjl fart') of four , 
foiHewhat refembling a ere (led or lipp'd-Flower, 
with ten Stamina furrounding the Ovary: The 
Fruit is of a pentagonal Figure, with a long 
Beak, containing at the Baft five Seed-vejjels, 
in each of which is contain'd one tail'd . Seed, 
which , when ripe , is cajl forth by the tvlifting 
of the Beak. 

The Species are; 

1. Geranium ; batrachioides, Gratia Dei 
Germanorum. C. B. P. Crane's-bill, with a 
Crow-foot Leaf, apd large blue Flowers. 

2. Geranium ; batrachioides , Gra ia Dei 
Germanorum, fore albo. Bterh. Ind „• Crow¬ 
foot-leav’d Crane’s-bill, with a white flower. 

3. Geranium ; batrachioides. Gratia Dei 
Germanorum, fore variegate, C. B. P. Crow¬ 
foot-leav’d Crane’s-bill, with a ftrip’d Flower, 

4. Geranium; batrachioides, longitst ra — 
dicatum, odoratum . J. B. Long-rooted fweet- 
fmelling Crane’s-bill, with a Crow-foot Leaf. 

5. Geranium ; fanguineum , maxrmo fore. 
H. Ox. Bloody Crane’s-bill, with s a large 
Flower. 

6 . Geranium ; fanguineum , cauliculis ereElis, 
folio obfeuri virenti floribtu mtnoribm. IL L. 
Bloody Crane’s-bill, • with upright - Stalks, 
dark-green Leaves, and ftnall Flowers. 

7. Geranium ; hem at odes, foliis major ibm, 
paQidhribm altius incifis, Rati. Syn: Bloody 
Crane’s-bill, with larger, paler, and more 
deeply divided Leaves. 

8- Geranium; hamatodes , Lancaftrtnfe, 
fiore eleganter firiato. Bait Hif. Bloody Crane’s- 
bill, with a vlricgatcd Flower. 

9 Geranium 5. vodofum Plateau. Chf. 
thfi. Knotty Crane’s-bill. 

10. Gera- 
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10. Geranium j pbatsm five fufium, fetalis 
refiexis, folio non maculojo. H. L. Brown 
Crane's-bill, with rcflcx’d Petals, and Leaves 
not fpotted. 

11. Geranium *, fhastm five fufeum, fetalis 
re flit feu flatus, folio maculate. H.L. Brown 
Crane’s-bill, with plain Petals, and fpotted 
Leaves. 

is. Geranium; Romanum, verficohr five 
firiatum. Park. Par. Roman Crane’s-bill, 
with ftrip’d Flowers. 

13. Geranium; Alfinum, Coriattdri folio, 
longim radicatum, fiore purpureo majors. Michel. 
Long-rooted Crane’s-bill of the Alps, with a 
Coriander Leaf, and a large purple Flower. 

14, Geranium : batraebioides , m onto hunt, 
mfirat. Ger. Mountain Crane's-bill, with a 
Crow-foot Leaf. 

13. Geranium; Orientale, columbinum, fiore 
ntaximo , Affbodeli radice. T. Cor. Orieotal 
- Dovc’s-foot Crane’s-bill, with an Afphodel 
Root, and a large Flower. 

1 6 . Geranium; cicuta folio Mofchatnm. 
C. B. P. Musked Crane’s-bill or Mofcovy. 

17. Geranium ; latifolium , annuum, caru- 
leo fiore , acu longijpmi. H. Ox. Broad-leav’d 
annual Crane's-bill, with a blue Flower, and 
a very long Beak. 

18. Geranium; myrrbinum tenuifolium, fiore 
ample purpureo , Barr. Obf. Fine cnt-Ieav'd 
Crane’s-bill, with an ample purple Flower. 

19. Geranium ; Africanum, arhrefeens. 
tbifei folio rotunda, carltna adore. H. L. Afri¬ 
can Tree Crane’s-bill, with a round Marsh¬ 
mallow Leaf, and a Smell of the Carline 
Thifile. 

so. Geranium; Africanum , arhrefeens , 
ibifet folio angulcfo fioribm amplis furpurtit. 
Phil. Tranfi 388. African Tree Crane's-bill, 
with an angular MarQi-mallow Leaf and large 
purple Flowers. 

si. Geranium ; Africanum arhrefeens, 
alchimiBa hirfuta folia, fioribut rubicundis. Cam. 
PrxL African Tree Crane’s-bill, with a 
hairy Ladies-Mantle Leaf and red Flowers. 

22. Geranium ; Africanum,, at barf cent, 
malva folio piano lucido , fiore elegant if me 
ktrmefino. Di van Lent. Boerh. Ltd. African 
Tret Crane's-biU, with a plain, (hiring, mal¬ 
low Leaf, and an elegant fcarlet Flower. 

33. Geranium ; Africanum frutefeens, mal¬ 
va folio, odorato latiniato. H. L. African Ihrub- 
by Crane’s-bill, with a jagged, fweet fmelling 
Mallow Leaf. . 

s a. Geranium; Africanum, frutefeens, mal¬ 
va folio, laciniato, odorato inflat meliffe , fiore 
purpurajeentt. Boerh. Ini. African flirubby 
Crane’s-bill, with a jagged, Mallow Leaf 
fmelling like Balm, and a purpjifli colour’d 
Flower. 

aj. Geranium ; Africanum, arhrefeens, 
malva folio mucronato, fetalis fiorum inferior!— 
bus vix coufpicuis. Phil. Tran/. African Tree 
Crane's-bill, with a pointed Mallow Leaf, apd 
the under Petals of the Flower fcarcc difccr- 
nabte. 

a 6 . Geranium; Africanum frutefeens, folio 
■ crajfo & glauco, Acetoja fapore. Com. Pral. Afri¬ 
can flirubby Crane’s-bill, with a thick glau- 
xous Leaf, and an acid Taflc like Sorrel 
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37. Geranium; Africanum,frutefeens, cheli- 
donit folia, fetalis fiorum angu/lss, albtdis, car— 
1sofa caudice. Phil. Tranf. Ge> anium. Africanum, 
folio alee*, fiore alba. Boerh. lad. alt. African 
flirubby Crane's-bill, with a Celandine Leaf, 
the Petals of the Flower while and narrow, 
and a fleflty Stalk. 

s 3 . Geranium ; Africanum, noflu olent, 
tuberofum & nodofum, aquilegia fotiis. H. L. 
African Crane’s-bill, fmelling fweet in the 
Night, with knotty tuberofe Stalks and 
Leaves like Columbine. 

39. Geranium ; Africanum, folio alcea , 
fiore coccineo fuigidifftmo. Boerh. Ind. ait. Gera¬ 
nium, Surianenfe, cbtledomi folio, fiore coccineo 
fetalis inaqualibm. Hort. Piff. African Crane’s- 
bill, with a vervain Mallow Leaf, and a deep 
Scarlet Flower. 

30. Geranium ; Africanum, arloreftens, 
alchimiBa folio birfuto, ehgantiftmi varitgato, 
fioribut rubicundis. Botrb. Ind. alt. African 
Tree Crane’s-bill, with a hairy Ladies-mantle 
Leaf elegantly firip'd, and red Flowers, com¬ 
monly call’d the Strip’d Geranium. 

31. Geranium ; Africanum, foliis inferioribm 
afari , fuferioribtu flaphidtfagrie, maiulatis , 
fplendentibm, & acetofa fapore. Com. Pral. 
African Crane's-bill, with the under Leaves 
like Afarabacca, and the upper Leaves like 
Stavefacre, fbining, fpotted, and tailing like 
Sorrel, 

3 3. Geranium ; Afi’icanum, alchimiBa hirfuto 
folio, fioribut albidis. H. L. African Crane’s- 
bill, with a hairy Ladies-mantle Leaf and 
whitifli Flowers. 

3 3. Geranium ; Africanum, folio malva crajfo , 
molli, odoratifmo, fiofculo pent apet alts, albo. 
Botrb. Ind. alt. African Crane’s-bill, with a 
thick, foft, fweet-fmelling Mallow Leaf, and 
a fmall white Flower confiding of five Leaves; 

-34. Geranium ; Amencanum, noflu oltns, 
radice tuberofa , trifle. Corn. H. Ox. American 
tuberofe-rooted Crane’s-bill, fmelling fweet 
in the Night. 

3 3. Geranium ; Africanum, tuberofum, ane¬ 
mones folio , incarnate fiore. Par. Bat. Tubc- 
rofe-rooted African Crane’s-Bill, with an 
Anemony Leaf, and a pale flcflj-colour’d 
Flower. 

3 6 . Geranium ; Aftbiophum, no flu clots, 
radice tuberofa, foliis myrrhidis angtifiioribm. 
Breyn. Cent. Night fwect-fmelltng Ethiopian 
Crane’s-biU, with a tuberofe Root and narrow 
Cicely Leaves. 

37. Geranium ; Africanum, noflu oletts, 
folio vitts birfuto, tuberofum, H. A. Night 
fweet-fmelling African Crane's-bill, with a. 
hairy Vine Leaf, and a tuberofe Root. 

38. Geranium; Africanum , folio coriandri, 
fioribut incarnatis minus. H. L. African Crane’s- 
bill, with a Coriander Leaf, and a lefler 
flelh-colour’d Flower. 

39. Geranium ; Africanum, uva crifpa folio, 
fioribm exiguis rubeUis. H. L. African Crane’s- 
bill, with a Goofeberry Leaf, and fmall red- 
difb Flowers. 

40. Geranium; Africanum, betonica folio 
procumbent , fioribm parvis tleganttr variegatis. 
Pluk. Aim. African trailing Crane’s-bill, with 

a fieto- 
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a Betony Leaf, and fmafl, beautiful, ftrip’d 

Flowers, _ .... 

The fifteen firft-mentioned Sorts are abiding 

Plants j the Leaves of fome of them do de¬ 
cay in’ Winter, but their Roots remaining, 
{hoot again early in the Spring: Some of thefe 
Sorts are common in ftveral Parts of England, 
yet they defervea Place in every good Gardens 
where if they are rightly difposd they will 
have a good Effect, by adding to the Variety s 
and as they are very hardy Plants, and require 
but little Care in their Culture growing in 
almoft any Soil or Situation, fo they are very 
proper for Urge Gardens to be p anted m 
wide Borders, or by the Sides of Wildemefles 
and other toady Walks, where few other Plants 
will thrive, and thefe continuing ,n Flower 
moft part of the Summer, do greatly add to 

the Beauty of fuch Places. . ,. 

Thefe are all increafed by parting their 
Roots, the heft Scafon for which is in Ofhber, 
that they "may take Root before the hard Frofts 
begin - or elfe in February, that they may get 
Strength before the great Heat and Drought 
comes on, which would occaf.on their Flowers 
to be fmall, and but few in Number. Thefe 
Roots may remain two or three Years unre¬ 
moved, according as you find them increafe 
and fpread ; for feme Sorts w.ll not fpread fo 
far in three Years, as others will do m one i 
fo that if the fpreading Kinds are fuifered to 
grow undid urb’d for two or three Years 
They will fpread the whole Width of the 
Border where they are planted, fothat if they 
are not tranfplanted often, their Roots toould 
be cut round every Year to keep them within 

Thefe Sous may alfo be propagated by 
Seeds, which they afford every Year 10 S^eat 
Plenty; but as they are increafed very fatt m 
the former Way, fo it is hardly worth while 
to fow their Seeds. 

The 16th, 17th and 18th Sorts are annual 
Plants, and ftould either be town every Year, 
or their Seeds permitted to jf^er *hcnwlves, 
the latter of which is the fijreft Method, for 
the Plants will come up in Autumn foon after 
the Seeds fall, and will abide the Winter, and 
flower early the fucceeding Jpriwg, whereby 
you will always be fore to have their Seeds 
perfc&ed, which does not conftantly happen to 
thofe fown in the Spring. The 16th Sort is 
preferved in many Gardens, for tk iwcct 
Scent its Leaves atford when rubbd be¬ 
tween the Fingers, which occafioned its being 

called Musk , or Mufcovy- Th ® e 15 l ? ut llttlc 
Beauty in the Flowers of this Plant; however 
it may be admitted to have a Place in fome 
odd Corner, or toady Border in a Garden for 
Variety, it being very hardy, and will thrive 
in almoft any Soil or Situation, 

The 17th and 18th Sorts do produce very, 
handfome Flowers, and as they are Plants 
which take up but little Room, and require 
very little Trouble to cultivate them, fo it is 
worth while to allow them a Place for Variety, 
in fome Corner of the Garden, thefe being both 
as hardy as the former Sort. ... 
The 19th, 20th, aift, aid, *3d, 24th, 


26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th and 31ft Sorts, 
are Natives of a warmer Climate than ours, 
and require to be toelter’d in Winter: Thefe 
being all torubby Plants, may be propagated 
by planting their Cuttings, any Time in 
Summer, in a Bed of light, freto Earth, ob- 
ferving to water and toade them until they 
have taken Root, which will be in about a 
Month's Time after planting, being careful 
to take off the Mats or other Covering every 
Night, that the Cuttings may have the Benefit 
of the Dews ; as alfo whenever there may 
happen to be any Showers in the Day-time, 
never to cover them but when the Sun (bines 
very hot upon the Bed. 

In this Place they may remain two Moftths 
from their firft planting, by which Time they 
will be rooted fufficient for tranfplanting ; you 
muft therefore prepare fome Fots, which ftould 
be about (even Inches over at the Top, thefe 
lhould be filled with freto, light Earth, and 
having taking the Plants up, with as much 
Earth as poflible to their Roots, you toould 
plane them into thefe Pots, each Plant into a 
feparate one, removing them into a toady 
Situation until they have taken freto Root, 
obfcrving to water them frequently as they 
may have occafion; and when they are rooted, 
you toould remove them to a more expos’d 
Situation to harden them, in which Place they 
ftould remain until the Middle of Qflober, 
when the Mornings begin to be frofty, at 
which time they ought to be removed into the 
Green-houfe, where they ftould be placed as 
near the Windows as poflible, obftrving to let 
the Windows be open, that they may have as 
much free Air as poflible, until the Weather 
begins to be very cold. 

Thefe Plants, during the Winter Seafon, 
will require to be often refrefh’d with Water j 
but they ftould never have too much given 
them at once; they ftould alfo be frequently 
pick’d to take off all dead or decay’d Leaves, 
which if foffered to remain upon them, will 
not only render the Plants unfightly, but alfo 
infeft the Air of the Green-houfe, efpecially 
when the Windows are kept tout clofe, and 
thereby become injurious to all the Plants 
placed therein. „ . . , 

You muft alfo obferve to fet thefe where 
' they may be clear from the Heads of other 
Plants, for they will by no means bear to be 
ftifled, which would caufe them to caft their 
Leaves; nor do they require to be kept very 
warm in Winter, for if they are but fereen’d 
from the Froft, it will be fufficient, and all 
artificial Warmths are prejudicial to thefe 

Plants. ., . * « . 

The 29th Sort is very fubjett to caft its 
Leaves in the Autumn, and thereby appears to 
unskilful Perfons as dead; but if it be foffered 
. to remain in the Pot undifturbed, and very 
little Water given to it during this Seafon, it 
will come out again in Winter as freto and 
lively as before; but much Moifture during 
this State of Inafiivity, very often deftroys 
this Plant. This for the Richnefs of the 
Colour of its Flowers, vaftly exceeds all the 
other Sorts, tho’ the 22d Sort is a very beauti- 
Zzz fo! 
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fol Flower, and continuing tnoft Part of the 
Sommer and Autumn in flower, renders it 
very valuable; as is the joth Sort, for the 
Beauty of its variegated Leaves. 

The jad and 53d Sorts are of humbler 
Growth than the former, tho’ they are Natives 
of the lame Country, and do therefore require 
the lame Defence in Winter: Thefe may atfo 
be propagated by Heads cut off from the old 
Plants, and treated as was direfted for the 
Cuttings of the Ihrubby Kinds. The 3 2d Sort 
is very fubjeft to ramble, and affords Supply 
enough of Cuttings; but the 3 3d Sort increales 
much flower: This Plant is of an uncommon 
ftrong fweet Scent; the Leaves, when touch d, 
ftnelling fomewhat like Anis-feed: but the 
Flowers of neither of thefe two Sorts are 
very beautiful ■ however, they lhould have a 
Place m all Colleftions of Plants for Variety 
Sake. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propagated by 
fowing of their Seeds in die Spring of the Year 
upon a moderate Hot-bed ; and when they 
are come up two Inches high, they lhould 
be planted into another Bed, with a little 
warm Dung under it to promote them Root¬ 
ing : In this Bed they may be planted abont 
fix Inches fquarc ; and when they are rooted, 
you Ihouid harden them by Degrees, fo 
that as the Weather becomes warmer they 
may the better endure the open Air: In 
July you lhould tranlphnt them into Pots, as 
was direfted before for the Cuttings, and 
manage them in the lame manner. During 
the Summer-feafon, thefe Plants fliould be fet 
abroad with Myrtles y Oleanders y and other 
Green-boufe Plants, where, being artfully in¬ 
termix’d therewith, they add greatly to the 
Variety, and continue flowering molt Part of 
the Year. 

The 34th, 35th, 36th, and 37th Sorts have 
all knobby Roots, and increaie but flowly 
thereby : Therefore in order to have a Stock 
of thefe Plants, yon lhould carefully gather 
their Seeds, (which they feldom fail to pro¬ 
duce every Year) and low them, as was direfted 
for the other African Sorts, upon a moderate 
Hot-bed, managing them alio accordingly, 
with this Difference only, viz. that they lhould 
bare left Water; and the Pots in which they are 
planted lhould be Itnaller, efpecially at firft, for 
as they are Plants which make but fmall Roots, 
fo the putting them into large Tots is very pre¬ 
judicial to them. Thefe are all efteem’d for the 
Beauty of therr Flowers, and their agreeable 
Sweetnefs in the Evening after the Sun has 
left them, for before that you cannot perceive 
any Scent in them, tho’ afterwards it becomes 
fo ftrong as to perfume the Air to fome Di- 
ftance from the Place where they fraud. This, 
I fuppofe, may be accounted for from the 
Wfirmrh of the Sun rarefying fhdfe Effluvia y 
io as to be too minute to ftrike oor Organs of 
Smelling with any Force while the Heat is 
continu’d ; but when the Cool of the Evening 
approaches, thefe Effluvia are of larger Bulk, and 
become preceptible to us in Porportion thereto. 

During the Summer-feafon, thefe Plants 
may be expos’d, among!! ocher Exoticks, 


in the open Air, being very careful not to 
give them too much Water, which often 
occaflons their rotting, efpecially towards 
Autumn, when their green Leaves begin to 
decay, at which Time they lhould have it 
very sparingly ; and if the Sealbn fliould prove 
very wet, you lhould move the Pots on one 
Side, or remove them under Shelter to pro- 
teft them from it: And about the Beginning 
of Oftober you lhould remove them into the 
Green-houfe, placing them as dear as poflible 
to the Windows, that they may have a good 
Quantity of free Air, when the W indows are 
open’d, for if they are defended from Froifc 
and much Wet, it will be fufficient, they not be¬ 
ing extream tender, nor will they ever require 
any artificial Warmths in Winter, but, on the 
contrary, as much Air as poflible in mild 
Weather. 

Thcle Plants require a very light, fmdy Soil; 
but lhould not have too much Dung. The 
Mixture of Earth in which I find them grow 
beft, is as follows : xft, Take a Quantity of 
frelh Earth from a Pafture-ground that is in¬ 
clining to a Sand, (and if you have Time for 
the Turf to rot before you have Occafion for 
it, add that to the Earth) ; then mix about a 
third or fourth Part as much Sea-Sand, in 
Proportion to the Lightnefs of your Soil; add 
to this about a fourth Part as much rotten 
Tanners B*ark : mix all w ell together, and 
let it lie in a Heap two or three Months be¬ 
fore you have occafion for it, obferving to 
turn it over two or three times, that the Mix¬ 
tures may be the better united; and if before 
it be us’d, you pals it through a rough Screen 
to take out all large Stones, Roots, it will 
be the better; but by no means fife the Earth 
fine, as is the Praftice of many People, for I 
am lure it is doing a great deal of Damage, 
(as was Ihe wn under the A rticle Abies)'. W hen 
thefe Plants are potted, you lhould carefully 
hy feme Scones or Shreds in the Bottom of 
the Pots, that the Water may the better pals 
off; noT lhould you plant them in Pots too 
large; which is equally injurious to them, as 
was before-mentioned. 

‘The 38th and 39th Sorts are Plants of 
Ihortcr Duration than thofe above-mentioned, 
rarely continuing above two Years; fo that in 
order to preferve thefe, you lhould lave the 
Seeds every Year, which lhould be fown upon 
a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring, and 
manag’d as was direfted for the lafi mention’d 
Sorts. Thefe do often produce Flowers and 
Seeds the fame Summer; but thefecond Year, 
provided they are defended from the Froft in 
Winter, they will flower early, and perfeft 
their Seeds before Autumn. 

The 40th Sort is annual: This imift be 
fown on a moderate Hot-bed, and the Plants 
* brought forward in the Spring; but when they 
begin to flower, tnuft be fet in the open Air, 
otherwife the Flowers will fall away without 
producing any Seeds. This, tho* a Plant of 
no great Beauty, yet is worthy of a place m 
every Collefthon of curious Plants. 

There are a great Number of Gerattitms 
which I have not here men tim'd, many of 

which 
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which are Natives oF England, and others were 
brought from divers other Farts -of Europe ; 
but as thcfe for the mod part are annual 
Plants of no Beauty or Ufe, fo I thought it 
need lei's to trouble myfelf or the Reader 
therewith. • 

GERMANDER; vide Chamsedrys, 

CRUM ; [is lo call’d of y*, the Earth , q. d. 
Earth-herb, or growing near the Earth, becaule 
its Leaves touch the Ground.J Hairy Kidney- 
wort or Sanicle. 

The Characters are ; 

Fie Cap of the Flower is quittquifd : Fbe 
Flower ernfifts of five Leaves, which expand m 
J-'r.rm of a Rofe, having eight er ten Stamina or 
F breads fitrrcuudiug the Ovary : Fhe Fruit is 
roundjf), and is fpht into two Ilnrtis at the Fcp$ 
this becomes a bicapftdar Secd-Veffel containing 
natty finali Seeds. 

The Species are j 

1. Geum i palufire, minus fioliis obhugis 
erenatis. Fount. Hairy Kidney-Wort, or 
Water-Sanicle. 

2. Geum; angufiifoh urn, auLimnalc, fore 
hitco gut; at o. Fount. Narrow-leav’d autumnal 
Sanicle, with a yellow fpotted Flower. 

3. Geum ; rotundifolnm , mu jus. Fount. 
Great round-leav’d ipotud Sanicle. 

4. Geum j folio fiubrotundo majori, pifillo 
forts rulro. Fount. London Pride, or None 
lb Pretty. 

The firft of thefe Flams is found wild upon 
the Mountains of Wales and W(finer laud, but 
will grow, if tranfplanted into a ccol moift 
Place in a Garden. 

The fecond is found in fome Parts of Che- 
fjire: This a'fo delights in a ftrong, moift 
Soil, and a fhidy Situation; nor (Wild thefe 
Plants be often tranfplanted, for they delight 
belt in a poor Soil, and want very little Cul¬ 
ture, therefore the belt Method is to furnifh 
yourfelf with Roots from their natural Places 
of Growth, for their Seeds lcldom fucceed if 
fown: Thefe fhould be taken up with as 
much Earth about their Roots as polfible; 
then plant them in fbme cold, fhady Part of 
the Garden, (but not under the Drip of Trees) 
where, when they are once well fix’d, they 
will continue without any farther Care for fc- 
veral Years, and will annually produce large 
Quantities of beautiful Flowers: And with 
thefe Plants may fiich Parts of a Garden, where 
few other Things will thrive, be fupply’d to 
great Advantage ; fb that did we but confidcr 
well what Plants delight in moift and ftrong 
Soils, and a £hady Situation ;' and what re¬ 
quire a dry light Soil, and a Sunny Espofure, 
we need never be at a Lois for Plants to em- 
leJlifh a Garden, be the Soil or Situation what 
it will: and ’tis for want of rightly confidering 
liow toadapt the proper Plants to each Soil and Si¬ 
tuation, that we often fee Natives of a low V alley 
planted upon a dry barren Soil, and thofe of dry 
iandy Hillsupon a ftrong rich Soil; in both which 
Cafes, they ftarve and come to nothing. 

The third Sort is fcldom planted in Gardens, 
except where the Owners are carious in Col¬ 


lections of Plants, but yet deferves a Place 
amongft the former in a cool fhady Border, 
where it will thrive very well. 

The fourth Sort is the mod common in the 
Gardens, and was formerly in greater Requeft 
than at prefent, it having been in great Ufe for 
bordering of Flower-beds; but as it increafes 
very fall, fo it is apt to lpread too far, and fome- 
times decays in Patches, which renders it very 
unfightly: befides,it muft betran'planted atleaft 
once a Year, otherwifo it cannot be kept in any 
tolerable Order; however, a few Plants of this 
kind may be preferv’d as proper Furniture for 
fhady Borders; but it will grow upon a drier 
Soil than any of the former Sorts. 

GILUFLOWER, cr JULY-FLOWER; 
vide Caryophyllus. 

G1LLIFLOWER, cr STOCK-GILLI- 
FLOWER j vide Leucoium. 

GILLIFLOWER, the Queen’s or Dame’s- 
Violet; vide Hefperis. 

GINGER ; vide Zinziber.. 


G1NGID1UM; vide Yilhaga. 


GLADE, is an open and light Paffigemade 
through a W ood, by lopping olf the Branches 
of Trees along that Way. 


GLADIOLUS, [takes its Name of Gladius, 
Lat. a Sword, q d. little Sword, becaufe the 
Leaves of this Plant rcfemble a Sword 1 Corn* 
Flag. 

The Characters are ; 

It lath a f.tfijy , double, tulercfie Root; the 
Leaves are like ib'fc of the Flower-de-Luce; 
the Flower coitfifls of one Leaf, and is jhap'd like a 
Li I y,fpreadit:g open at the Fop into two Lips , the 
tipper cue being imbricated, and the under one di¬ 
vided tnto five Segments ; the Ovary beomes an 
oldvng Fruit divided into three Cells , which arc 
fill'd with rouudijh Seeds wrapt up in a Cover. 

The Species are; 

1. Gi.adioi.us; utritiqtte foril-tts■ C. B. P. 
Corn-flag, with Flowers on both Sides the 
Stalks. 

2. Gladiolus ; carttei color is. Swert. FI or* 
Fkfh-colour’d Corn-flag. 

3. Gla uiOLus; for tbits tnto verfu dl’fprfitis, 
major, forts colore purpuren-rtdente. C. h. P. 
Great Corn*flag, with reddtfh Purple flowers 
rang’d on one Side the Stalk. 

4. Gladiolus; major, Byzantinns. C. B. P. 
Great Corn-flag of Conftanrinople. 

5 . Gladiolus ; utr tuque forth its, for thus 
albis. II. R. Moitfp. Corn-flag, with white 
Flowers rang’d on each Side the Stalk. 

6 ■ Gladiolus; tnaximus, Ittdictts. C. B. P. 
The largcft Indian Corn-flag. 

There are feme other Varieties of this Plane 
which are prefer v’d in fome curious Botamck 
Gardens, but thefe here mention’d arc what I 
have obferv’d in the Eitgli/h Gardens. 

Thefe are all propagated by their tuberofe 
Roots, which the firft, fccond and fifth Sorts 

produce 
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produce in great Plenty, fo that in a few Years, 
if they are luffer’d to remain unremov’d, they 
will Ipread very far, and arc hardly to be in- 
tirely rooted out when they have once gotten 
Poiteflion of the Ground. Thefe Roots arc in 
Shape very like thole of the large yellow Spring 
Crocus , but are iomewhat bigger, yellower 
within, and have a rougher outer Coat or 
Covering. The final] OfF-fers of thefe Roots 
will produce Flowers the fecond Year, there¬ 
fore when the old Roots are tranfplantcd, the 
Off-fets fhould be taken off from them, and 
planted into a Nurfery-bcd for one Year, by 
which Time they will be fit to tranfplant into 
the Borders of the Pleafure-Garden. Thefe 
Roots may be taken up in July, when their 
Leaves decay, and may be kept out of the 
Ground until October ; at which Time they 
fhould be planted into the Borders of the 
Pleafure-Garden, intermixing them amongft 
other bulbous-rooted Plants: But if you plant 
them in large Borders in Wilderneis-work, 
Cwhere they will thrive and flower very well) 
they need not be tranfplantcd oftener than 
every other, or once in three Years; whereas 
jn Borders of a Pleafure-Garden, if they were 
fuffer’d to remain fo long, they would over¬ 
run the Ground, and be very troublelbme. 

The third and fourth Sorts are the moft 
valuable, producing taller Stalks and fairer 
Flowers; nor are thefe fo apt to incrcafe, 
which renders them fitter for the Borders 
of a Flower-Garden ; fb that fince thefe 
have been introduc’d and become common, 
the other Sorts have been rejected, unlefs in 
feme old Gardens, or for large Wildernefs- 
Quarters, where they will grow better than 
the two laft mention’d. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown in Pots or T ubs 
of light frefh Earth, foon after they are ripe: 
Thefe Tubs fhould be plac’d where they may 
enjoy the Morning-Sun until eleven o’ Clock, 
in which FoGtion they fhould remain until 
October i at which Time they muft be re¬ 
mov’d, where they may have the full Sun 
during the Winter-feafon, and the March fol¬ 
lowing the young Plants will begin to appear; 
when the Boxes or Pots fhould have a little 
fine Earth fifted over the Surface of the 
Ground, and be removed again, where they 
may have only the Morning-Sun, obferving, 
during the Time of their Growth, to refrelh 
them with Water in dry Weather, as alfo to 
keep them clear from Weeds. 

The Michaelmas following, if the Plants 
are very thick in the Pots or Boxes, you 
fhould prepare a Bed or two of light frefh 
Earth, in Proportion to the Quantity of your 
young Plants, and after levelling the Surface 
very even, you fhould fpread the Earth 
of the Pots in which the Roots are con¬ 
tain'd as equal as poflible upon the Beds, (for 
the Roots at this Time will be too imall to be 
eafily taken up) covering the Bed about half 
an Inch thick with light fifted Earth; and the 
Spring following, when the Plants begin to 
come up, you muft ftir the Ground upon the 
Surface to loolen it, and carefully clear the 
Beds from Weeds: In thefe Beds they may 


remain (obferving in the Autumn to fife fome 
frefh Earth over the Surface) until the fourtli 
Year, by which Time they will begin to fhew 
their Flowers; therefore you may now obferve 
to mark out all the beft Kinds as they blow, 
which may the fucceeding Year be tranfplantcd 
into the Pleafure-Garden, but the poorer Kinds 
fhould be thrown out as not worth preferving, 
for the good Sorts will foon multiply and 
furnilh you with a fufficient Stock from 
Of&fets. 

The Indian Corn-flag is tender, and muft be 
preferv’d in a warm Green-houfe, or a moderate 
Stove during the Winter-feafon. Thefe Roots 
fhould be planted in Pots fill’d with a light 
fandy Soil. The beft Time to tranfplant them 
is any Time from May ; at which Time their 
green Leaves decay till September , that they 
begin to fhoot again; and in October the Pots 
fhould be removed into the Green-houfe: and 
during their Seafbn of Growth, which is chiefly 
in Winter, they muft be frequently water’d, 
but you muft not give it them in large Quan¬ 
tities, but during the Summer-feafon, if they 
are fuffer’d to remain in the Pots, they fhould 
have little Moifture, but only be remov’d to 
a fhady Place; for much Wet at the Time their 
Roots are inactive is apt to rot them. 

This Plant but rarely flowers with us, but 
when it doth, it makes a beautiful Appear¬ 
ance in the Green-houfe, efpecially coming in 
January , when few other Flowers appear, 
which renders it worthy of a Place in every 
curious Garden. 

GLANDIFEROUS Trees; fuch Trees as 
bear Maft, as. Acorns , &c. 

GLANDULOUS Roots, are fuch Roots as 
grow Kernel-wife. 

GLANS, is that Sort of Fruit which is con¬ 
tain’d within a fmooth, but hard Bark, having 
but one Seed, its binder Parts cover’d with 
a kind of Cup, the fore Part being bare, as 
Acorns ; but it is properly the Fruit without 
the Cup. - 

GLASTENBURY-THORN; vide Mcf- 
pilus. 

GLAUCIUM, is fo call’d of Gr. 

becaufe the Leaves of this Plant are of a Sea- 
Green Colour. It is call’d the Horned Peppy, 
becaufe it is a Species of Poppy, having Husks 
refembling Horns] The Horn’d Poppy. 

The Characters are; 

tfbe Cup of the Flower confifls of two Leaves ; 
the Flower hath five Leaves , which are plac’d 
orbicularly , and expand in form of a Role or a 
Poppy, but foon fall away ; the Ovary arifes 
from the Bottom of the little Placenta , and is 
divided into two Parts at the Extremity ; this 
becomes a long taper Pod , which is bivalve , 
having an intermediate Partition , to which are 
fafiena many roundijb Seeds. 

The Species are; 

t. Glaucium ; flore luteo. Tcurn. Yellow 
Horn’d Poppy. 

z. Glav- 
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2, Glaucium i fiore violaceo. Tourn. Blue* 
flower’d horned Poppy. 

3 , Glaucium j hirfutum ,. fiore Phoenicia. 
Tourn. Hairy horned Poppy, with a deep 
Scarlet Flower. 

4, Gi.aucium ; glabrum , fiore Phankie. 
‘Tourn. Smooth horned Poppy, with a deep 
Scarlet Flower. 

There are fome other Varieties of this Plant 
which occur in JJotanick Authors •, but thefe 
here mentioned, are all the Sorts I have yet 
_ feen in the Gardens. The firft Sort is 

found upon the Sea Coafts in lome Parts of 
England j but if Town in a Garden, will grow 
very well; this is a perennial Plant, the Roots 
abiding, if in a poor, dry Soil, two or three 
Years; but when planted in a moift, or very 
j-ich Soil, it ft Idem continues longer than one 
Year, efpecially if it flowers the fh it Summer, 

The fecond Sort Mr. Ray found growing 
amongft Corn, betwixt Swafbam and Burned 
in Cambndgejhire. 

The third and fourth Sorts were brought 
from Abroad ; thefe Three are annual Plants, 
and cither fhould be fown every Spring, or 
their Seeds fulfered to fcattcr thenifJves, for 
the Plants will arife in Autumn from the Seeds 
which fall, and if the Winter does not prove 
too fharp, they will abide without any Care, 
and flower early the fucceeding Spring : Thefe 
Plants, tho* here is not much Beauty in them, 
yee may be permitted to have a Place in large 
Gardens for Variety, cfpeciallyas they require 
very little Culture. They delight moll in a 
warm, light Soil •, but will grow inalmoft any 
Soil, if it be not over-dunged. 

GLYCYRRIIIZA [is fo call’d of 
Sweet, and dT, 6>. a Root, q. d Sweet Root ; 
the Antients called it Scythian Root, becaufe 
the Scythians firlt brought it into Ufc.] Li¬ 
quorice. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower ; the Pointed 
which arifes from the Empalement becomes a /Oort 
Pod , containing feveral Kidney fhap'd Seeds ; 
the Leaves are placed by Pairs join'd to the Mid¬ 
rib, and are terminated by an odd Lobe. 

The Species are ; 

1 . GlYcyrrhtz a •, filiquofa, velGermanica. 
C. B. P. Common Liquorice. 

2. Glycyrrhiza*, capiteeebinato. C.B.P. 
Rough-podded Liquorice. 

The firft of thefe Plants, is what the Peo¬ 
ple cultivate for Ufe ; the other being only 
preferved in Bora nick Gardens, amongft fome 
other Varieties, whi h Plant I fhall pafs over 
with only naming, and proceed to give an 
Account of the Culture of the firft Sort, which 
is the only one ufed. 

This Plant delights in a rich, light, fandy 
Soil, which fliould be three Foot deep at lcaft ; 
for the greateft Advantage con flits in the 
Length of the Roots i The greau-ft Quantity 
of Liquorice which is propagated in England , 
is about Pontefract in TorkfiAre , and Gedliman 
in Surrey ; though of late Years there hath 
been Vi great deal cultivated in the Gardens 
near Louden : The Ground in which you in¬ 


tend to plant Liquorice, fhould be well dug 
and dunged the Year before you plant it, that 
the Dung may be perfectly rotted and mix’d 
with the Earth, otherwife it will be apt to flop 
the Roots from running down ; anil before 
you plant it, the Ground fhould be dug three 
Spades deep, and laid very light: When youf 
Ciround is thus well prepared, you fliould 
furnifh yourfelf with frefh Plants taken from 
the Sides or Heads of the old Roots, ob- 
lerving that they have a good Bud or F.ye, 
otherwife they are fubjeft to mifearry. Thde 
Plants fhould be about 10 Inches long, and per¬ 
fectly found. 

The beft Seafon for planting them, is to¬ 
wards the End of February or tiie Beginning 
of March, which mu ft be done in the follow¬ 
ing Manner, viz. Firft (train a Line crofs the 
Ground in which you fliould plant them, 
with a long Dibble made on purpole, fo that 
the whole Plant may be fee ftrai: into the 
Ground, with the Head about an Inch under 
the Surface in a ftrait Line, about a Foot * 
afunder, or more, in Rows, and two Feet 
diftance Row from Row j and after having 
finifhed the whole Spot of Ground, you may 
fow a thin Crop of Onions, which being 
Plants that don’t root deep into the Ground, 
por fpread much above Ground, will do the 
Liquorice no Damage the firft Year •, for the 
Liquorice will not lhoot very high the firft 
Scalon, and the hoeing of the Onions will 
alfo keep the Ground clear from Weeds but 
in doing of this, you mull be careful rot to 
efit off the Top-fhoots of the Liquorice Plants, 
as they appear above Ground, which would 
greatly injure them , and alfo obilrv.- to cut 
up all the Onions which grow near the Heads 
of the Liquorice , and after your Onions are 
pulled up, you fhould carefully hoe and clean 
the Ground from Weeds •, and in Ofichcr, 
when the Shoots of the Liquorice are decay’d, 
you fliould fpread a little very rotten Dung 
upon the Surface of the Ground, which will 
prevent the Weeds from growing during the 
Winter, and the Rain will wafli the Virtue of 
the Dung into the Ground, which will greatly 
improve the Plants. 

In the beginning of March following, you 
fliould (lightly dig the Ground between the 
Rows of liquorice , burying the remaining 
Part of the Dung j but in doing of this, you 
fliould be very careful not to cat the Roots ; 
this ftirring of the Ground will not only pre- 
ferve it clean from Weeds a long l ime, but 
alfo greatly ftrengthch the Plants. 

The Diftance which I have allow’d for 
planting thefe Plants, will, I doubt nor, by 
fome, be thought too great but in anfwer to 
that, I would on’y oblen e, that as the Large- 
nef$ of the Roots are the chief Advantage to 
the Planter, fo the only Method to obtain this, 
is by giving them Room 1 and bdides, this 
will give a greater I iberty to flir and cl rtfs 
the Ground, which is of great Service to Liquo¬ 
rice ; and if the Plantation defign’d, were to 
be of an extraordinary Bignefs, I would nd- 
vife the Rows to be made at lead three Feet 
diftant, whereby it will be cafy to flir the 
A a a a Ground 
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Ground with a Breaft-plough, which will 
greatly leffen the Expcnce of Labour. 

Thefe Plants Ihould remain three Years from 
the Time of planting, when they will be fit to 
take up for Ufe, which Ihould not be done 
until the Stems are perfectly decay'd i for 
when it is taken up too foon, it is fubjeft to 
Jhrmk greatly* and lofe of its Weight. 

The Ground near London being rich, 
increafes the Bulk of the Root very fall ; 
but when it is taken up, it appears of a very 
dark Colour, and not near fo lightly as that 
which grows upon a fandy Soil in an open 
Country. 

GNAPHALIUM, [takes its Name of 
Gr. Flocks, or Clipt Loch of Wool \ 
or of Kvcwlw, Gr. to Comb » becaufe its external 
Down looks like Combings] Cud-weed. 

The Char abler; are j 

It hath downy Leaves ; the Cup of the Flower 
is jcaly, neither (hitting or fpecious the Flowers 
are divided or cut in form of a Star. 

The Species are ; 

1. Gnaphalium; AngUcum. Ger, Long- 
leav’d, upright Cud-weed. 

2. Gnaphalium; minus , feu berba impia. 
Park. Common Cud-weed. 

3. Gnaphalium ; marilimum. C. B. P. 
Sea Cud-weed, or Cotton Weed. 

The two firll Sorts are found wild in diverfe 
Parts of England , upon moift, ftony Heaths, 
efpecially in fuch Places where the Water 
ftood during the Winter. The fecond Sort 
is placed in the Catalogue of Simples annex’d 
to cite College Difpeni'atory, but is not olten 
ufed in Medicine : Thefe Plants are feldom 
propagated in Gardens, except for the Sake 
of V ariety ; for they have no great Beauty, 
nor are of much Ufe: There are alfo many 
more of this Kind, fome of which grow wild 
in England ; but as they are never cultivated, 
1 Ihall pafs them over without naming, and 
proceed to the third Sort, which is often pre- 
ferved in curious Gardens, for the Variety of 
its fine Silver-colour’d Leaves. This Plant is 
found upon the Sea Coafts of Cornwall and 
fornc other Parts of England ; but yet will 
rarely abide the Cold of our Winters near 
London, if planted in the open Air ; but if it 
be preferved in a common Frame from the Se¬ 
verity of Froft, it will thrive very well: This 
is propagated by planting its Cuttings in any 
ol the Summer Months, obferving to water 
and lhade them from the Violence of the Sun 
in the Middle of the Day, and in about two 
Months they will be rooted enough to tranf- 
plant, at which Time you Ihould provide a 
Parcel of fmall Pots, which Ihould be filled 
with light, fandy Earth, planting your young 
Plants therein, finding them again until they 
have taken new Roots, after which they may 
be expofed until the End of OBober, when 
you fhould remove the Pots into Shelter for 
the Winter-Scafon. But alcho* I have advifed 
the planting thefe Plants into Pots, yet if you 
have a Stock of them, you may plant fome 
of them Abroad under a warm Wall, where 
they will Hand very well in mild Winters ; 


but in very lharp Frofts they are generally 
deftroy’d. 

GOOSEBERRY, vide Grofiularia. 

GORZ, vide Genifta Spinofa. 

GOSSYPIUM, vide Xylon. 

GRAFTING : In order to Grafting , you 
Ihould be provided with thefe Tools following, 

1. A neat, fmall Hand-faw, to cut off the' 
Heads of large Stocks. 

2. A good ftrong Knife with a thick Back, 
to make Clefts in the Stocks. 

3. A lharp Penknife to cut the Grafts. 

4. A Grafting Chiffel and a fmall Mallet. 

5. Bafs Strings, or woollen Yarn to tie the 
Grafts with, and fuch other Inllruments and 
Materials as you lhall find neceflary, accord-, 
ing to the Manner of Grafting you are to per¬ 
form. 

6. A Quantity of Clay which Ihould be 
prepared a Month before it is ufed, and kept 
turn’d and mix’d like Morter every other 
Day, which is to be made after the following 
Manner ; 

Get a Quantity of ftrong, fat I^oam (in 
proportion to the Quantity of Trees intended 
to be grafted) then take fome new Stone- 
horfe Dung and break it in among ft the 
Loam, and if you cut a little Straw or Hay 
very fmall, and mix amongft it, the Loam 
will hold together the better ; thefe muft 
be well ftirred together, putting Water to 
them after the Manner of making Morter t 
It Ihould be hollow’d like a Difh, and fill’d 
with Water, and kept every ocher Day ftirr’d i 
but it ought to be remember’d, that it Ihould 
not be expos’d to the Froft or drying Winds, 
and that the oftner it is ftirred and wrought, 
the better. 

There are feveral Ways of Grafting, the 
principal of which are Five. 

1. Grafting in the/iiW, called alfo Shoulder 
Grafting , which is only proper for large Trees; 
this is call’d Crown Grafting , becaufe the Grafts 
are fet in form of a Circle or Crown, and is 
generally perform’d about the latter End of 
March or the Beginning of April. 

2. Cleft Grafting , which is alfo call’d Stock 
or Slit grafting : This is proper for Trees or 
Stocks of a leffer Size, from an Inch to two 
Inches or more Diameter *, this Grafting is to 
be perform’d in the Months of February and 
March, and fupplies the Failure of the Es¬ 
cutcheon-way, which is practifed in June, 
July and Augufl. 

3. Whip-grafting, which is alfo call’d Tongue- 
grafting: This is proper for fmall Stocks of an 
Inch, half an Inch, or lefs. Diameter; this is 
the moll effeftual Way of any, and that 
which is mod in Ufe. 

4. Grafting by Approach , or AblaBation ; 
this is to be performed when the Stock you 
would Graft on, and the Tree from which you 
take your Graft , Hand fo near together, that 
they may be join’d : This is to be perform’d in 
the Month of April, and is alfo called Inarch¬ 
ing, and is chiefly ufed for Jafmines, Oranges , 
and other tender Exotick Trees. 

The 
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The Manner of performing thefe feveral 
Sorts of Grafting being fo generally known, 
and they having been fo often deferib’d In 
the various Books of Husbandry and Gardening, 
it will be needlefs to repeat any Thing more 
on that Head in this Place : I (hall only take 
Notice in general of the feveral Sorts of Trees 
which will grow when grafted upon each 
other. 

All fuch Trees as are of the fame Tribe, 
i. c, which agree in their Flower and Fruit, 
will Take upon each other : For Inftance, all 
the Nut-bearing Trees may be fafely grafted 
on each other, as may all the Plum-bearing 
Trees, under which Head 1 reckon not only 
the feveral Sorts of Plums , but alfo the Almonds 
Peacbs Nectarines Apricock , &c, which agree 
exa&ly in their general Characters, by which 
they are diftinguifh’d from all other Trees : 
But as thefe are very fubjeft to emit large 
Quantities of Gum from fuch Parts of the 
Trees as are deeply cut or wounded, which, in 
the tender Trees of this Kind, is more com¬ 
mon and hurtful, fo it is found to be the fureft 
Method to Bud or Inoculate thefe Sorts of Fruits. 
Vide Inoculation. 

Then all fuch Trees as bear Cones will do 
well upon each other, tho’ they may d'ffer in 
one being ever-grecn, and the other fhedding 
its Leaves in Winter, as is obfervable in the 
Cedar of Libanus, and the Larch-Tree, which 
are found to fucceed upon each other very 
well : But thefe muft be grafted by Approach ; 
for they abound with a great Quantity of 
Rcfin, which is apt to evaporate from the 
Graft , if icparated from the Tree before it 
be join’d with the Stock, whereby they are 
often deftroy’d. AH the Mart-bearing Trees 
will alfo take upon each other •, and thofe 
which have a tender foft Wood will do well if 
grafted in the common Way ; but thofe that 
are of a more firm Contexture, and are flow 
Growers, fhould be grafted by Approach. 

By ftri&Iy obferving this Rule, we fliall 
feldom mifearry, provided the Operation be 
rightly perform’d, and at a proper Seafon, 
unlefs the Weather fhould prove very bad, as it 
fometi tries happens, whereby whole Quarters 
of Fruit-Trees mifearry •, and it is by this 
Method that many Kinds of Exotick Trees 
are not only propagated, but alfo render’d 
hardy enough to endure the Cold of our Cli¬ 
mate in the open Air ; for being grafted upon 
Stocks of the fame Sort which are hardy, the 
Grafts are render'd more capable to endure the 
Cold ; as hath been experienc’d in moft of 
our valuable Fruits now in England, which 
Were formerly tranfplantcd hither from more 
Southerly Climates, and were at firrt too 
impatient of our Cold to fucceed well Abroad, 
but have been, by Budding or Grafting upon 
more hardy Trees, render’d capable of refilling 
our fevereft Cold. 

And thefe different Graftings feem to have 
been greatly ill Ufe among the Antients , 
tho* they were certainly miftaken in the feveral 
Sorts of Fruits which they mention to have 
fucceeded upon each other, as the Fig upon 
the Mulberry , the Plum upon the Che/nut, 
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with many others of the like Kind ; fomc of 
which I have already try’d, and find them all 
Miftakes, or at leaft they did not mean the 
fame Plants which at prefent are call’d by 
thofe Names: Tho’ I can’t help thinking we 
are apt to pay too much Deference to the 
Writings of the Antients, in fuppofing them 
feldom to be miftaken, or to affert a Falfhood : 
Whereas, if their Works are carefully exa¬ 
min'd, it will be found that they often copy’d 
from each other's Writings, without making 
Experiments to prove the Truth of their 
Allertions: And it is wdl knoxvn, that the 
Ranging of Plants before Cafalpimts's Time 
(which is but about 150 Years fince) was, by 
their outward Appearance, or from the fup- 
pofed Virtues of them : Which Method is 
now juftly exploded v and it hath been 
obferv’d, from many repeated Trials, that 
however Plants may refcmble each other in 
the Shape and Make of their Leaves, Manner 
of Shooting, &c. that unlefs they agree in 
their Manner of Fruiting, and their other 
diftinCtive Characters, they will not grow 
upon each other, tho* grafted with ever fo 
much Art, 

GRANADILLA [is a Diminutive of 
Granada, or rather Granola, having many 
Grains or Kernels * bccaufc the Fruit of this 
Plant is full of Seeds. It is alfo call’d the 
Pajfton-Flower \ becaufe, if Allowance be 
given to Imagination, it exhibits all the In- 
ftruments of our Saviour's Paffion.] Paflion- 
Flower. 

The CbaraHers are} 

It hath a double Calix, the frfl tonfifting of 
three Leaves, the other of five Leaves , t vbich 
expand in Form of a Star : The Flowers confift 
of five Leaves each, and are of a rofaceous 
Form : In the Centre of the Flower arijes the 
Pointal, with, a Crown fringed at the Bottom, 
but furnifh'd with a tender Embryo at the Top , 
on which ftand three Clubs , under which are 
the Stamina with rough, obtufe Apices, which 
always incline downwards : The Embryo turns 
to an oval or globular Fruit, fl'fi.y, and confift - 
ing of one Cell , which is full of Seeds adhering 
to the Sides , and cover'd with a fort of Hoed or 
Veil. 

The Species are i 

1. Gkanadilla ; pentapbyllos , latioribus 
foliis, fore caruleo magno. Bocrh. Ind. Com¬ 
mon or broad-leav’d Paflion-Flower.' 

2. Gkanadilla ; pentapbyllos, anguftio* 
ribus foliis, fore caruleo magno. Narrow- 
leav’d Paffion-Flower. 

3. Gkanadilla ; pentapbyllos, augufiori- 
bus foliis, fore minors pallida cccruleo ferotino. 
Late narrow-lea v’d Pa (lion-flower, with a 
Idler and paler Flower. 

4. GranadilCa ■, Hifpanis, Flos Pafficiiis 
It alls. Col. in Receh. Three leav'd Palfion- 
Flowcr. 

5. Granadilla ; folio tricufpide, fore 
parvo fiavifeente. lourn. Paflion-Flower, with 
a three pointed Leaf, and a final! yellowirti 
Flower. 

6. Grana- 
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6* Gp.anadilla ; fiore albo, fruit u reticu* 
Into . Boerh. hid * White Paflion-Flower, with 
a netted Fruit* 

y. Grantadilla > /hvit/j, /i/ia tricufpide 
viUafoi fiore pur pur eo variegato. Tourn * Stink¬ 
ing Paffian Flower, with a three-pointed hairy 
Leaf, and a purple variegated Flower, call'd 
by the Inhabitants of Barbados Love in a Mill* 

8* Granadilla j fruefu Citriformi y folds 
eblongh. Tourn * Pafli on-Flower, with a Fruit 
fhapM like a Citron, and an oblong Leaf, 
call'd by the Inhabitants of Barbados Water- 
Lemon, 

<j, Granadilla \ latifolia , f?*ul}u maU 
forviu Broad leav’d Paffion-Flower, with an 
Apple-fhap’d Fruit, 

10, Granadilla fiore fuave*rubentc , 
folio blond. Tourn. Paflion Flower, with a 
Leaf divided into two Horns, and a folt red 
Flower. 

11, G R A n a d ii h A ; folio ample* iricufpidi , 
frnliu Olives forma. Tourn. Paffion ’Flower, 
%ith a three-pointed Leaf, and an Olive- 
Ilia pM Fruit. 

12* Gr A NAD ILL A *, folio attgtiflo truufpitli , 
fruit u Olives forma. Tourn. Pailion-Flower, 
with a narrow three pointed Leaf, and an 
Olive fhap’d Fruit. 

13. Granadii-la ; Androfrmi folio , fruit u 
yinu biro. Tourn. Paflion-Flower, with a Tut> 
fan Leaf, and a Fruit like the Jujube. 

l*he firft Sort here mention'd is the moft 
common in all the hnglijh Gardens, and (not> 
wichflamiing what Mr. Bradley has affirm'd) 
is very dilicrent from the fccond and third 
Sorts. Nor did I ever fee any Fruit upon 
this Kind, tho’ planted in many different Soils 
and Situations; whereas the fecond Sort rarely 
fails to pfoduce Fruit every Year ; and in order 
to obferve the Truth of this, I planted one of 
each Kind in the fame Soil and Situation, 
where the fecond Sort has produc'd Fruit every 
Year fince, but the firft has not as yet {hewn 
any Appearance thereof. The fccond Sort 
does alfo differ in the Colour of the Flower, 
which is fomewhat paler than rhe firft, and 
the Penis are not quite fo blunt at their 
Extremities. 

The third Sort has very narrow Leaves, 
and the young Branches are of a purplifh 
Colour i it is a very great Shooter, but does 
not flower until the Lattcr-cnd of Summer : 
Idie Flowers of this Kind arc finaller, and of 
a paler Colour than either of the former. 
There is alfo a Variety in this Plant with 
yellow blotch’d Leaves, which fome People 
prefervc as a great Curiofity ; but as this Va¬ 
riegation is but fmall, and hardly to be fecn 
in vigorous Shoots, fo it is Jcarce worth 
mentioning* 

Thcfc three Sorts arc extreme hardy, and 
will endure our levercft Cold in the open Air ; 
tho’ in very hard Winters their Shoots are 
fubjeft to be kill’d, and fometimes their whole 
Stems quite to the Surface : Yet it rarely hap¬ 
pens that it deftroys the whole Plant ; for if 
the Roots are permitted to continue urdifturb’d, 
they feldom fail to (hoot up again in the fuc- 
cecding Summer. 


Thefe are propagated by laying down their 
Branches, which in one Year’s time will take 
good Roots, and may then be remov’d to the 
Places where they are defign’d to remain : 
The beftSeafon for tranfplanting thefe Plants, 
is towards the latter End of March , or the 
Beginning of April) juft before they begin to 
fhoot * for if they are remov’d earlier, and it 
fhould prove dry frofty Weather, with cold 
North-Eaft Winds, (as it often happens in 
March) thefe Plants will fcarccly endure it, 
which is the Occafion of the Death of fo many 
of them, as is often obferv’d upon Trans¬ 
plantation, 

The Plants fhould be planted againft a Wall 
or other Building, which fhould face the South- 
Eaft or South-Weft * or elfe intermix’d 
amonglt flowering Shrubs in Quarters \ where, 
if they are regularly train’d up to Poles, they 
will flower extrcamly well, and have a very 
good Efivft in diverfifying fuch Plantations* 
The beft Sea Ion tor pruning of thefe Plants 
is in the Spring, after the cold Weather is 
paft ; for if they are pruned very early, and it 
fhould happen to be frofty Weather afterwards, 
it would endanger moft of the young Branches; 
therefore it is much the better Way to let 
the whole Plant remain untouch’d (fullering all 
the rude Part to hang down before the Stem 
and Branches) during the Winter feafon, which 
will be of Service in protecting them from the 
Severity of rhe Cold \ and if at Michaelmas 
you lay a little Dung or other Mulch about a 
Foot thick upon tne Surface of the Ground 
near the Stems, it will effectually guard their 
Roots from Froft > which Method lhould be 
conrtantly practis’d with ludi as are planted 
in open Quarters* 1 he Manner of Pruning is 
nothing more than to cut oft all the fmall weak 
Shoots, and fhorten the ftrong oms to about 
three Feet in Length: Or, if the Building is 
high againft which they are planted, they may 
be left much fonger, tho* you fhould be care¬ 
ful not ro leave them too long for as they are 
vigorous growing Plants, lo they will foon 
get above the Building, and become trouble- 
Jomc. Thofc that are planted in Quarters, 
and train’d to Stakes, muft be cut ihorter, in 
order to have the Flowers nearer the Ground: 
Thefe, when therrSeafon for Flowering is paft, 
fhould have a little Mulch laid about their 
Roots, and then rherr Stakes may be taken 
away, fullering their Branches to lie upon the 
Ground, which will alfo be of Service to 
protect the Plants from the Injuries of the 
Winter ; and in the Beginning of Aprils they 
may be trimmed and flaked up again : And 
when the Plants begin to fhoot, they fhould 
conftantly be kept train’d up to the Stakes, 
whereby they will not only appear hand fome, 
but the Place will be clearer to work in, as alfo 
to pafs through. 

The Fruit-bearing Kind may alfo be propa¬ 
gated by fowing ol the Seeds in the Spring of 
the Year, in Poes fill’d with light rich Earth, 
which fhould be plung’d into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed, to facilitate the Growth of the Seeds *, 
and when the Plants are ceme up, you mutt 
harden them by degrees to bear the open Air : 

In 
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In thefe Pots they fhould remain until the 
fucceeding Spring, obferving to fhelter them in 
IVinter under a Frame, or clfe place the Pots 
into the Earth under a warm Wall, to prevent 
their Roots from freezing through the Pots ; 
and the Beginning of April you may fhake 
them out of the Pots, and divide the Plants 
from each other, planting them in the Places 
where they are defign’d to remain ; or, if 
you have not the Ground ready, they may be 
put each into a feparate Pot, fo that they may, 
at any time, be turn'd out into the Ground, 
without difturbing their Roots; for they are 
difficult Plants to remove when old. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be planted to cover 
Arbors or Seats in warm fituated Places, where 
they will flower extremely well, and anfwer 
the Purpofcs of thofe Arbors, as well as any 
other Plants which arc at prefent made Ufe of. 

The fourth Sort is fomewhat tenderer than 
any of the former : This dies to the Surface 
every Winter, and rifes again the fucceeding 
Spring, and, if the Summer be warm, will pro¬ 
duce large Quantities of Flowers, which are 
near as large as the common Sort, but the Petals 
of the Flower are narrower, and ftriped with 
Purple. This is the firft Sort of Pajjion-Flower 
which we find deferib’d in old Bocanick 
Authors, and is what Parkinjbn has figur'd 
and deferib’d in his Flower-Garden ; but fmee 
the other Sorts have been brought into Europe , 
they have fo much prevail’d, that this lafb 
mention’d is rarely to be found, except in feme 
few curious Gardens. This may be increas’d 
by parting of the Roots, which fhould be done 
the Beginning of April, and muft be either 
planted into Pots fill'd with rich light Earth, 
or in a good warm Border under a South- 
Wall, for it is fubjedt to be deftroy’d in very 
hard Weather. The Pots, wherein thefe Plants 
are fet, may be plung’d into a gentle Hot¬ 
bed, in order to promote their taking Root, 
it being fomewhat difficult in rooting after it 
is remov’d and this will promote its flower¬ 
ing, provided you do not draw it too much : 
And by this Means alfo you may propagate 
the Plant: for, when it has made pretty ftrong 
Shoots, if you Jay them down, and apply a 
gentle Warmth to the Pots, they will pufh out 
Roots in two or three Months time fit for 
tranfplaming/ which, if done before the cold 
Weather comes on in Autumn, they will be 
fettled fo as to endure the Winter. 

The Seeds of this Plant are many times 
brought over from America, (where the Plant 
grows in great Plenty) which, when obtain’d, 
may be fown in a moderate Hot-bed in the 
Spring, and treated as was before dire&ed for 
the common Sort, with this Difference, viz. 
that this being more tender, fhould not be 
expos’d to the open Air fo fopn; and, in 
Winter, the Pots fhould be plung’d into an 
old Bed of Tanners-Bark, which has loll moll 
of its Heat, and it lhould be cover’d 
with GJafles and Mats in very bad Weather, 
but, when it is mild, they fhould have as 
much open Air as poffible ; you muft alfo 
nbferve not to give them much Water in 
Winter. 


The fifth Sort dies to the Ground ever y 
Year, as the laft, and rifes again the fucceed¬ 
ing Spring: This is very hardy, enduring our 
fevereft Cold in the open Ground, and in- 
crcaTes very faft by its fpreading Roots; but 
this fcldom produces Flowers with us, and 
when it doth, they are fo fmall and ill colour’d, 
that it fcarcc deferves a Place in a Garden, 
except for adding to the Variety. 

The fixth Sort is an annua) Plant with us, 
and requires to be rais’d upon a Hot-bed : The 
Seeds of this fhould be Tow'd in February with 
Amaranlbus's , &c. And when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be tranfplanted fingly 
into fmall Pots fill'd with light Earth, and 
plung’d into a frefh Hot-bed, to bring them 
forward j and, in a Month’s time after (when 
the Bed will begin to lofe its HeatJ you fhould 
prepare a frefh Hot-bed then fhake the Plants 
out of the fmall Pots, and put them into larger, 
obferving to take off the Roots of the Plant 
which are matted round the Outfide of the Ball 
of Earth, being careful not to break too much 
of the Earth from the Roots: And, after hav¬ 
ing plac’d the Plant exaftly in the Middle of 
the larger Pot, you muft fill the Pot with 
the like frefh light Earth, plunging the Pots 
into the new Bed ; in which Place they may 
remain a Month longer, obferving to water 
them as they fhall require, as alfo to give them 
Air in Proportion to the Heat of the Weather: 
And when their Roots have fill’d thefe Pots, 
they fhould be fhaken out, and tranfplanted 
into larger, giving them a little Warmth to 
'Caute them to take frefh Root the fooner; and 
after they arc well rooted, you may remove 
them into the Stove, where they may be pro- 
tedted from the Cold of the Nights and great 
Rains •, in which Situation they will produce 
great Numbers of Flowers, and ripen their 
Seed perfedtly well. In Autumn, they 
commonly decay, tho' I doubt not but they 
would continue longer, if they were plac’d in 
a good Stove, and preferv’d with Care, 

The fevench Sort is fomewhat like the fixth, 
butdirters therefrom in the Shape of its Leaves, 
which, in the fixth Sort, are I'jng and narrow, 
but, in the feventh, broad and angular, ap¬ 
proaching to the Shape of the white Sriotiy, and 
are rougher and of a ftronger Scent: The 
Flowers alfo of this are ftrip’d in the Middle 
with purple, whereas the others are all white; 
nor doth this Plant often produce its Flowers 
the firft Year with us, but muft be preferv’d 
in a warm Stove through the Winter, and the 
following Summer it will produce Flowers and 
perfect its Seeds. 

This Plant muft be fown on a Hot-bed in 
the Spring, and manag’d as was directed for 
the laft, with this Difference only, viz. That, 
as this feldom flowers the firft Summer, fo thofe 
Plants which you intend to preferve through 
the Winter, fhould be train’d up to endure 
the open Air in the Summer, whereby they 
will be betrer able to live in Winter. 

This is found in great Plenty in many Places 
in the Wejl-Indies, where the Inhabitants call 
it Love in a Mifi. The Seeds arc frequently 
brought into England by that Name. Piers 
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Plumicr fays, That he found it in great Plenty 
in the Hedges, in the Ifiai.d of Martinico, 
where he obfcrv’d the Flowers conftantly 
open’d before the Rifingof the Sun, after which 
it feldom continued an Hour. He alfo fays, 
that it continues flowering almoft throughout 
the whole Year; but that the Birds, Lizards, 
and Ants arc fo fond of this Fruit, that it is 
very difficult to find them intire when ripe. 

The eighth Sort is a durable Plant, grow¬ 
ing woody, and is more arboreicent than any 
other Species of this Plant which I have yet 
feen. The Seeds of this are often brought 
over from Barbados, where it is cultivated in 
the Gardens for the Goodnefs of its Fruit, 
although the Flowers (which are finer than 
thofe of the common Sort) renders it worthy 
of a Place in a good Garden, had the Plant 
no other good Qualities to recommend it. 

This Plant may be rais’d by fowing the 
Seeds upon a Hot-bed, as was directed for the 
two other Sorts, and muft be afterwards tranf- 
planted into Pots, and manag'd in the lame 
manner; but this never produces its Flowers 
until the fecond or third Year after fowing, 
fo it muft be carefully prel'erv’d in Winter in 
a warm Stove with other tender Plants which 
come from the fame Country ; but, in the Sum¬ 
mer, it fhould have a good Share of free Air, 
efpecially in warm Weather, tho’ it will not 
bear to be wholly expos’d to the open Air. 

It may alfo be propagated by laying down 
fome of its Branches in the Spring, which, in 
two Month’s time, will (trike Root, and may 
then be transplanted into Pots, and manag’d 
as the old Plants : During the Summer-feafbn 
thefe Plants will require to be plentifully 
water’d (efpecially if they are kept warm ) 
but, in Winter, they (hould not have too much 
Wet, therefore you (hould often refreih them, 
but do not give them much at each Time. 
The Heat, in which they thrive belt in Winter, 
is that mark’d Piemento , upon Mr. Fowler's 
Botanical Thermometers ; but, in Summer, they 
will require a much greater Share of Warmth, 

I don’t find any Authors who have written 
upon this Plant, mention its growing wild in 
any Parts of the Weft-Indies. Piere Plumier 
fays, It is cultivated in Gardens, to cover 
Arbors and Seats, for the Goodnefs of its Fruit, 
which ripens in April and May t and is of a 
wonderful refrefhmg Nature, and iscommonly 
us’d in Fevers as a Cordial Syrup, in the Stead 
of Rob of Goofeberries. The French call the 
Fruit of this Plant Pommes dt I.isine, and the 
Enghjh Water Lemon y as chiefly delighting to 
grow in a moift Soil. The Flowers of this 
Plant have a very agreeable Scenr, and are 
extremely beautiful. 

The ninth Sort alfo is an abiding Plant, 
but never becomes fo woody as the former : 
The Stalks are commonly of a green herba¬ 
ceous Colour: The Leaves are broader and 
Ihorter, but not fo thick as thofe of the former, 
and of a livelier green Colour : The Flowers 
of this Kind are very large, and of a fine red 
Colour, inclining to purple, and very fweet: 
The Fruit is about the Size of a middling 
Apple, and of an agreeable Flavour. 


This may alfo be propagated by Seeds or 
Layers, as the former Sort, and muft be ma¬ 
nag’d exaftly in the fame manner; fo that I 
(hall not repeat it here, but only obftrve, that 
this will alfo grow from Cuttings, if planted 
in a Hot-bed during any of the Summer 
Months. 

Piere Plumier obferv’d this Plant in theKle of 
St. Domingo. It flowers there in April. 

The tenth Sort is very common in moil 
Parts of the Cartbbe Klands. I have alfo re¬ 
ceiv’d Seeds of it from the Bahama [(lands, 
from which I have rais’d Plants of this Kind 
that have produc’d Flowers and Fruits in the 
Pbyftck-Gardeti at Chelfea. It requires much 
the fame Management as the two former Sorts, 
tho’ I could never propagate this either by 
Cuttings or Layers. It requires a great Share 
of Water, efpecially in the Summer-feafon, 
without which it will rarely flower; but in 
Winter it muft have it more (paring! y, tho* it 
will often require to be refrefti’d. This 
delights in the fame Degree of Heat with the 
former. 

The Flowers of this Plant are very fmall, 
and of (hort Duration ; nor is there any great 
Beauty in the Plant, or any Thing valuab e in 
its Fruit to recommend it ; however, it may 
have a Place in great Collections of Plants, to 
add to the Variety. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts I have had 
come up in the Earth, which came from the 
Weft-Indies •» but I have not as yet feen their 
Flowers: Thefe may be preferv’d in the fame 
Manner as the former; but delight to grow in 
a moift Soil, therefore muft be often refrelh’d 
with Water. Neither of thefe do promife to 
be of long Continuance, tho’ I am apt to be¬ 
lieve, they may be propagated by Layers. 

The thirteenth Sort is alio a perennial Plant, 
which is very common in divers Parts of the 
Weft-Indies: The Flowers of this Kind are very 
fmall, and of a greenifh Colour, without Smell, 
and the Fruit is of a fine purple Colour when 
ripe. It requires the fame Management as the 
former, and may be propagated by laying 
down the Branches early in the Spring. 

Thefe are all the Sorts of the Pajjion-Flower 
which I have, as yet, obferv’d in the Englijh 
Gardens, tho’ there are fome other Kinds 
deferib’d in the Books of curious Botanifts 
who have travelled in the Weft-Indies ; but I 
have not heard of their being brought into 
Europe. As to what Mr. Bradley relates of 
his having feen above thirty different Kinds of 
this Plant in the Phyfuk-Garden at Amfterdam , 

I cannot intirely rely upon it; for when I was 
there, at Midfummer 1727, I did not fee a 
fourth-part of that Number, when, if they 
had been there, they would, at that Seafon, 
have appear’d ; nor did I find their Stoves fo 
contriv’d, as to be capable of maintaining 
fome of the very tender Kinds, fo that I am 
apt to think that Gentleman was miftaken in 
his Account. 

What hath been commonly related of this 
Flower’s reprefenting the Crucifixion of our 
Saviour, is now too much exploded to need 
any Thing more to be faid in Confutation of 
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jc, fince every one, who has been at the Pains 
to examine the Flower, and the Stories related 
about it, has found it was a Fiction of the Je- 
finis, who added many Things to the Figure they 
gave of it, and alter’d many that were really 
there, fo as to make as lively a Rep refen Cation 
as polfible of their owp fictitious Account of it; 
.but why fuch Characters ihould be ftamp’d 
upon the Flowers of a Parcel of Plants which 
were not known to grow in any other Part of 
(he World but America , {which was not dif- 
cover’d till many hundred Years after the Paf- 
fion of our Saviour) they have not yet at¬ 
tempted to explain, tho’, I think, it would be 
a Curiofity worth their Examination, fince the 
Reprefencation of a TranfaCtion, to a People 
who never heard any thing of it, nor could 
have any Conception of the Matter, would be 
of very little Ufe to them : But this is befides 
my Bufincfs, and therefore I lhall leave this 
Matter to thofe fitperftirious Perfons who can 
make a Miracle of every thing that fubfifts in 
their Imaginations. 

GRAPES; vide Vitis. 

GRASS. The Englijb Grafs is of fo good a 
Quality for Walks or Graf-Plots, that if they be 
kept in good Order, they have that exquifite 
Beauty that they cannot come up to in France , 
and feveral other Countries. 

But Green Walks and Green Plots are, for 
the mod part, not made by fowing the Grafs 
Seed, but by laying Turfs j and indeed, the 
Turfs from a fine Common are much preferable 
to fown Grafs. 

In fowing a fine Green-plot, there is a Dif¬ 
ficulty in getting good Seed : It ought not to 
be fuch as is taken out of a Hay-tofc without 
Diftinftion ; for that Seed /hooting too high, 
and making large Stalks, the lower Part will be 
naked and bare, and although it be mow’d ever 
fo often, it will never make handfome Grafs, 
but on the contrary, will come to nothing but 
Tufts of Weeds and Quick-Grafs, very little 
better than that of the common Fields. 

If Walks or Plots be made by Sowing, the 
beft Way is to procure the Seed from thofe 
Pafturcs where the Grafs is naturally fine and 
clear, or clfe the T rouble of keeping of it from 
fpiry and benty Grafs will be very great, and 
it will fcarce ever look handfome 

In order to fow Grafs-Seed, the Ground mult 
be fir/l dug or broken up with a Spade *, and 
when k has been drefs’d and laid even, it mull 
be very finely rak’d over, and all the Clods 
and Stones taken off, and cover’d over an Inch 
thick with good Mould to facilitate the Growth 
of the Seed: This being done, the Seed is 
to be fown pretty thick, that it may come up 
clofe and /ho re, and it muft be rak’d over 
again to bury and cover the Seed, that if the 
Weather Jhould happen to be windy, it may 
not be blown away. 

As to the Seafon of fowing Grafs, the latter 
End of Angujl is a good Time, becaufe the 
Seed naturally requires nothing but Moifture 
to make it grow: If it be not fown till the 
latter End of February , or the Beginning of 


March , if the Weather proves dry, it will not 
fo foon make the Walks or Quarters green. It 
is alfo beft to fow it in a mild Day, and in¬ 
clining to Rain, for that, by finking down 
the Seed in the Earth, will caufe k to /hoot the 
fooner. 

After the Seed is well come up, and the 
Grafs is very thick, and of a beautiful Green, 
it will require a con Rant Care to keep it in 
Order: This confifts in mowing the Grafs 
often •, for the oftener it is mow’d, the thicker 
and handfomerit grows: It muff alio be roll’d 
with a Cylinder, or Roller of Wood, Stone, 
or Iron, to level it as much as portable. 

If Grafs be negle&ed, it will run into Qttick- 
Grafs and Weeds ; and if it does fo, there is 
no Way to recover k, but either by fowing it, 
or laying it over again, and chat once in every 
two Years; but if the Ground be well clear’d 
from the Roots of ftrong Weeds, and the Turf 
"be taken from a fine level Common, it will 
continue handfome for feveral Years, provided 
it be well kept. 

In order to keep Grafs Phis or Walks hand¬ 
fome and in good Order, in Autumn you may 
fow fome frelh Seed over any Places that are 
not well fill’d, or where the Grafs is dead, to 
renew and furni/h them again. 

GRAVEL and Grafs are natural Orna¬ 
ments to a Country-Seat, and are the Glory of 
the Englijb Gardens, and Things by which we 
excel all other Nations, as France , Holland, 
Flanders , &c. 

There are different Sorts of Gravel ; but for 
thofe who can conveniently have it, I approve 
of that Gravel on Black-Heath , as preferable to 
molt that we have in England, it confiding of 
fmooth, even Pebbles, which,- when mix’d 
with a due Quantity of Loam, will bind ex¬ 
ceeding clofe, and look very beautiful, and 
continue handfome longer than any other Sort 
of Gravel which I have yet fecn. 

Some recommend a Sort of Iron-mould 
Gravel , or Gravel with a little binding Lime 
among/! it, than which nothing, they fay, 
binds better when it is dry ; but in wet Weather 
it is apt to ftick to the Heels of one’s Shooes, 
and will never appear handfome. 

Sometimes Loam is mix’d with Grsoelrhat Is 
over fandy or /harp, which muff be very well 
blended together, and let lie in Heaps; after 
which itwill bind like a Rock. 

There are many Kinds of Gravel which do 
not bind, and thereby caufe a continual Trou¬ 
ble of rolling, to little or no Purpofe : As for 
fuch. 

If the Gravel be loofe or fandy, you fhould 
, take one Load of ftrong Loam, and two of 
Gravel , and fo caff them well together. 

If it be an old Walk* that only wants coat¬ 
ing over, it will be fufficient to lay it two or 
three Inches thick r But where there is plenty 
of this ftrong reddifh Loam } then you may lay 
it the full Depth. 

Some fkreen the Gravel too fine, but this is 
an Error j if it be,caft into a round Heap, and 
the great Stones only rak*d off, it wilk be the 
better* ^ 

Some 
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Some are apt to lay Gravel Walks too 
round ; but this is likewife an Error, becaufe 
they are not fo good to walk upon, and bo¬ 
lides, it makes them look narrow ; an Inch is 
enough in a Crown of five Foot, and it will 
be fulficient, if a Walk be ten Foot wide, 
that it lies two Inches higher In the Middle 
than it does on each Side; if fifteen Feet, 
three Inches; if twenty Feet, four ; and fo in 
Proportion, 

For the Depth of Gravel Walks, fix or 
eight Inches may do well enough; but a Foot 
Thicknefs will be fufficient for any. 

The Month of March is the propereft Time 
for laying Gravel; it is not prudent to do it 
fooner, or to lay Walks in any of the Winter 
Months before that Time. 

Some, indeed, turn up Gravel Walks in 
Ridges in December y in order to kill the Weeds, 
but this is very wrong j for befides that it de¬ 
prives them of the Benefit of them ail the Win¬ 
ter, it docs not anfwer the End for which it is 
done, but rather the contrary ; for tho* it does 
kill the Weeds for the prefent, yet it adds a 
Fertility to them as to the great future Increafe 
of both them and Grafs. 

If eonftant rolling them after Rains and 
Froft will not effedtually kill the Weeds and 
Mofs, you lhould turn the Walks in April , 
and lay them down at the fame time. 

In order to deftroy Worms that fpoil the 
Beauty of Gravel or Grafly Walks, ibtne re¬ 
commend the watering them well with Water, 
in which Walnut-Tree Leaveshave been fteep'd 
and made very bitter, efpecially thofe Places 
molt annoy’d with them ; and this, they fay, as 
foon as it reaches them, will make them come 
out haftily, fo that they may be gather'd ; 
but if in the firft laying of the Walks there is 
a good Bed of Lime-rubbifti laid in the Bottom, 
it is the moft effectual Merhod to keep out the 
Worms for they don’t care to harbour near 
Lime. 

Grounds that are gravelly and Tandy, eafily 
admit both Heat and Moifture ; but they are 
not much the better for it; becaufe they let it 
pafs too foon, and fo contract no Ligature ; 
or elfe, if they have a clayey Bottom, they 
retain it too long, and by that Means either 
parch or chill too much, and produce nothing 
but Mofs or cancerous Infirmities; but if the 
Bottom be a Gravel, and there are two Feet of 
good Earth upon the Surface, it is preferable 
to moft other Soils for almoft any Sort of 
Fruit; for tho' this Soil will not produce the 
Fruits planted thereon, fo large as a loamy Soil, 
yet they will be much better tafted, and 
earlier ripe. 

GRAVITY, is by fome call’d Vis centri- 
peta y and is that Quality by which all heavy 
Bodies tend towards the Center of the Earth, 
accelerating the Motion the nearer they move 
towards it. 

Gravity is alfo defin’d more generally, the 
natural Tendency of one Body towards an¬ 
other ; and by others more generally fttll, the 
mutual Tendency of each Body, and each 
Particle of a Body towards all others; and in 


thisSenfe it coincides with what is more ufually 
call’d Attraction. 

The Terms Gravity y centripetal Force , freight 
and Attraction^ do, in effeft, all denote the 
fame Thing, only in different Views and Re¬ 
lations. 

In Propriety, Gravity , Force of Gravity , or 
Gravitating Force> is when we confider a Body 
as tending towards the Earth. 

Centripetal Force , is the fame Force as the 
former, when we confider it as immediately 
tending to the Center of the Earth. 

Attractions or Attractive Force , is the fame 
as the former, when we confider the Earth or 
Body towards which it tends. 

IVeigbt is the Name we give to it, when we 
confider it in refpeft to an Obftacle or Body, 
in the Way of its Tendency upon which itafts. 

It is a Law of Nature long obferved, that 
all Bodies near the Earth, have a Gravity or 
Tendency towards the Center of the Earth, 
which Law the Moderns, and the immortal Sir 
Ijaac Newton have found from certain Obferva- 
tions, to be much more extenfive, and to hold 
univerfally with refpeft to all the known Bodies 
in Nature. 

It is now therefore a Principle, or Law of 
Nature, that all Bodies, and all the Particles of 
all Bodies , gravitate towards each other mutually. 
From which Angle Principle Sir Ifaac Newton 
has happily deduc’d all the great Phenomena 
of Nature. 

There is a two fold Gravity of all Bodies, 
confide red within the Confines of any Fluid, 
viz, ‘true, Abfolute and Apparent , Vulgar or 
Comparative. 

Abfolute Gravity , is the whole Force by which 
any Body tends downwards. 

Vulgar , or Relative Gravity , is the Excefs of 
Gravity in one Body above the Specif ck Gravity 
of the Fluid, by which it tends downwards 
more than the ambient Fluid does. 

As to Abfolute Gravity, the Parts of all 
Fluids and all Bodies, do really gravitate in 
their proper Places, and by their joint Weight, 
make the Weight of the Whole ; far every 
heavy Whole is a heavy Body, and the Weight 
of any Whole is equal to the Weight of alt its 
Parts ■, becaufe compounded of them. 

The Vulgar or Relative Gravity is fuch, that 
in reference to it, Bodies do not gravitate in 
their Places, or rather do not pregravitate, 
when compar’d with one another v but by 
hindring one another in their mutual Endeavour 
to defeend, do remain in their proper Places, 
as if they were not at all heavy, 

People in common fuppofe, that thofe 
Things which do not Pregravitate in the Air, 
Water, fcfc. have no Gravity at all* and only 
conclude thofe to be heavy Bodies, which they 
fee pregravitatc or defeend, becaufe they can¬ 
not be born up by the ordinary Gravitation 
of the Fluid, or by its PrelTure all manner of 
Ways: So that among the common People, 
the Notion of Weight is only the Excefs of 
the Weight of any Body above that of Air, 
and thofe Things are accounted fight, which 
becaufe they are lefs heavy than Air, are 
borne or buoy’d up by it; whereas thofe 
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Bodies comparatively light, are not really fo, 
fince it has been found by Experiment in 
vacuo % that they defcend as fall as other Bodies 
do in Air. 

The Properties of Gravity are as follow j 

ift. That all Bodies do defcund towards a 
Point, which is either the Center of Magni¬ 
tude of the Earth and Sea, about which the 
Sea forms itfelf into a fpherica] Surface, or is 
very near it. 

2 dly, This Point or Center is fixed within 
the Earth. 

jdly. The Force of Gravity is nearly equal 
in all Places equidiftant from the Center of 
the Earth : But indeed all Places of the Sur¬ 
face of the Earth are not at equal Diftance 
from the Center, becaufe the Equatorial Parts 
are fomething higher than the Polar Parts. 

4thly, Gravity affefts all Bodies equally, 
without regard either to their Bulk, Figure or 
Matter i fo that abftra&ing from the Refinance 
of the Medium, the molt com pad and loofe, 
the greateft and fmalleft Bodies would defeend 
equal Spaces in equal Times, as appears from 
the Quicknefs of the Defcent of very light 
Bodies in an exhaufted Receiver. 

Whence wc may obferve a very great Diffe¬ 
rence between Gravity and Magndfm ; Gra¬ 
vity affeding all Bodies alike, and Magndifm 
affeding only Iron, and that towards its 
Poles. 

And hence we may alfo conclude, that there 
is no pofitive, Levity for that thofe Things 
which do feem to be light, are only fo com¬ 
paratively ; and whereas feveral Things fwim 
and rife in Fluids, the Caufe is only becaufe 
they are not fo heavy as thofe Fluids, Bulk 
for Bulk. 

There is no Reafon that Cork ftiould be 
laid to be light, becaufe it floats upon Water, 
more than Iron, by reafon that will float on 
Mercury. 

5 thly, This Power increafes in defending 
Bodies towards the Center of the Earth, in 
Proportion to the Squares of the Diftances 
therefrom reciprocally i and alfo decreafes in 
afeending, in the fame Proportion, fo as at 
a double Diftance, to have but. a quarter of 
the Force, 

This appears very agreeable to Reafon, be- 
* caufe the gravitating or attrading Power mull 
of neceffity be excited more feebly in a greater 
Sphere, and more vigoroufly in a fmall Sphere, 
in Proportion as it is expanded or con traded. 

So that the Surfaces of Spheres being to one 
another as the Squares of the Radii, the Power 
of them at feveral Diftances will be recipro¬ 
cally as the Squares of thofe Diftances, and 
then the whole of its Adton upon each fphe* 
Heal Surface, whether it be great or fmall, will 
be always equal. 

6 thly, As all Bodies gravitate cowards the 
Earth, fo does the Earth equally gravitate to¬ 
wards all Bodies, i, e. the Adion of Gravity 
is mutual on each Side, and equal. 

Hence alfo the attradive Powers of Bodies, 
at equal Diftances from the Center, are as the 
Quantities of Matter in the Bodies* 


Hence alfo, the attradive Force of entire 
Bodies, con flits ol the attradive Force of the 
Parts ; for by the adding or caking away any 
Part of the Matter of a Body, its Gravity is 
increafed or dimini Ihed in Proportion to the 
Quantity of fuch Particles to the en.ire Mafs. 

To this Property of Gravity , perhaps, is 
owing the alternate Motion of the Sap in Ve¬ 
getables, which may be accounted for from 
the Alternacies of the Day and Night, Warm 
and Cold, Moirt and Dry ; for it is very pro¬ 
bable that the Sap in Plants does in lome 
meaftire recede from the Tops of their Branches, 
as the Sun leaves them ; becaufe its rarefying 
Power then ceafing, the greatly rarefied oap, 
and Air mix'd with it, will condenfe and take 
up Ids Room than they did, and tne Dew 
and Rain will then be ftrongly imbibed by 
the Leaves, which mixing with the included 
Sap, will render it too heavy to be fuibin’d 
by the Predate of the Air upon the Surface of 
the Plant, or by any conftri&ing Quality of 
the containing Veflels, fo that it recedes down¬ 
wards until it meets With an equal Refiftance, 
whereby it is fufpended until the Return of 
Warmth, which rarefies the Sap, and renders 
it fpecificalty lighter than before, and fo 
mounts again to the Extremity of the Branches* 
and part of it, by being render’d extremely 
light, paffes oif thro' the Pores of the Plant, 
and is evaporated, 

GREEN-HOUSE of- Conlervatory. 

As of late Years there have been great 
Quantities of curious Exocick Plants introduc’d 
into the Englifh Gardens, fo the Number of 
Green-boufes or Confervatones ha3 increafed, 
and not only a greater Skill in the Manage¬ 
ment and Ordering of thefe Plants, has in¬ 
creafed therewith ; but alfo a greater Know¬ 
ledge of the Structure and Contrivance of thefe 
Places, fo as to render them both Ufeful and 
Ornamental, hath been acquired i And fince 
there are many Particulars to be obferv’d in 
the Conftruftion of thefe Houfcs, whereby 
they Will be greatly improv’d, fo I thought 
it neceflary, not only to give the bell In- 
ftrudtions for this I was capable of*, but alfo to 
give a Defign of one in the Manner I would 
chufe to erett it, upon the annex’d Copper 1 
Plate- 

As to the Length of thefe Houfes, that-mull 
be proportion’d to the Number of Plants they 
are to contain, or the Fancy of the Owner *, 
but their Depth Ihould never be greater than 
fixteen or eighteen Feet in the Clear, and the 
Length of the Windows ftiould be at leaft 
equal to the Depth of the Houfe, and if they 
are fomewhat longer, it will be ftill the better : 
Thefe Windows ftiould be carried up quite to 
the Ceiling, that there may be no Room for 
dead Air in the upper Part of the Houle ; 
and they Ihould come down within about 
ten Inches or a Foot of the Floor ; their 
Breadth Ihould be proportion’d to the Length 
of the Houfe j which in a fmall Green-boufe , 
may be four Feet broad % but in a large one, 
they Ihould be fix Feet: The Piers between 
C c c c thefe 
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thefe Windows fhould be as narrow as pof- I fuppofe many People will be furpriz’d to 
fible to fupport the Building; tor which Rea- fee me direft the making of Flues under a 
fon, I fhould chufe to have them either of Green-bouje, which have been difus’d fo long, 
Stone, or of folid Oak.: for if they are built and by moll People thought of ill Confe- 
wich fine rubb’d Bricks, thofe are generally qucncc; as indeed they have often prov’d, 
fo foft, that the Piers will require to be made when under the Dirc&ion of unfkiliul Managers, 
thicker otherwife the Building will be in dan- who have thought it neceflary, whenever the 
ger of falling in a fhort Time, efpecially if Weather was cold, to make Fires therein, 
you have any Rooms over the Green-bouje : But however injurious Flues have been under 
which is what 1 would always advife, as being fuch Mifmanagement, yet when fkilfully ma- 
of great Ufe, to keep the Froft out in very nag’d, they are of very great Service : for 
hard Winters. If thefe Piers are made with tho’ perhaps it may happen that there will be 
Stone, I would have them about twenty no Necefiity to make any Fires in ’em for two 
Inches broad in Front, and Hop’d off back- or three Years together, as when the Winters 
ward to about ten Inches broad, whereby the prove mild there will not, yet in very hard 
Rays of the Sun will not be taken off or ob- Winters they will be extremely ufeful to 
Unified by the Corners of the Piers; which keep out the Froft ; which cannot be eHefted 
it would be, if they were fquare. And if they any other Way, but whh great Trouble and 
were made of folid Oak, eighteen Inches Difficulty. 

fquare would be ftrong enough to fupport the Within-fide of the Windows, in Front of 
Buildintr ; but thefe I would alfo advife to the Green-bouje, you fhould have good ftrong 
be (lop’d off in the Manner direfted for the Shutters, which fhould be made with Hinges, 
Stone. to fold back, fo that they may fall back quite 

At the Back of the Grcm-hoitje there may clofe to the Piers, that the Rays of the Sun 
be erefled a Houfe for Tools, and many ocher may not be obftrufted thereby : Thefe Shut- 
Purpofes, which will be extreme ufeful, and ters need not to be above an Inch thick, or 
alfo prevent the Froft from entring tlie Houfe little more, winch, if made to join clofe, will 
that Way; fo that the Wall between thefe be fufficient to keep out our common Froft; 
need not be more than two Bricks in Thick- and when the Weather is fo cold as to en- 
nefs i whereas if it were quite expos'd behind, danger the freezing in the Houfe, it is but 
it fhould be two Bricks and an half, or three making a Fire in your Fiue, which will ellec- 
Bricks inThicknefs: and by this Contrivance, tually prevent it: And without this Conve¬ 
rt you are willing to make a handfome Build- niency it will be very troublefome, as I have 
ing, and to have a noble Room orer the often fern, where Perfons have been oblig’d 
Green-bouje, you may make the Room to to nail Mats before their Windows, or to ftuff 
come over the Tool-houfe, and carry up the the hollow Space between the Shutters and 
Stair-cafe in the Back, fo as not to be feen in the Glafs with Straw; which when done, is 
the Green-bouje, and hereby you may have a commonly fuffer’d to remain till the Froft 
Room twenty or twenty-two Feet in Width, goes away ; which, if it fhould continue very 
and of a proportionable Length : and under long, the keeping the Green-bouje fo clofely 
this Stair-cafe there Ihould be a private Door Jhut up, will prove very injurious to the 
into the Green-bouje, at which the Gardener Plants: And as it frequently happens that 
may enter in hard-frofty Weather, when it we have an Hour or two of the Sun-lhine in 
will not be fafe to open any of the Glaffes the Middle of the Day, in continued Frofts, 
in the Front. The Floor of the Green-bouje , which are of great Service to Plants, when 
which fhould be laid either with Marble, Stone, they can enjoy the Rays thereof through the 
or Broad Tiles, according to the Fancy of the Glaflks, fo when there is nothing more to do 
Owner, mult be rais’d two Feet above the than to open the Shutters, which may be per- 
Level of the Ground whereon the Houfe is form’d in a very fhort Time, and as loon 
plac’d, which, if in dry Ground, will be fuf- fhut again when the Sun is clouded, the Plants 
ficient : but if the Situation be moift and may have the Benefit thereof whenever it 
fpringy, and thereby fubje<ft to Damps, it appears; whereas where there is fo much 
Ihould be rais’d at leaft three Feet above the Trouble to uncover, and as much to cover 
Surface: And under the Floor, about two again, it would take up the whole Time in 
Feet from the Front, I would advife a Flue uncovering and (hutting them up, and thereby 
of about ten Inches in width, and two Feet the Advantage of the Sun’s Influence would be 
deep, to be carry’d the whole Length of loft. Bcfidcs, where there is fo much Trouble 
the Houfe, which may be return’d along the requir’d to keep out the Froft, it will be a 
Back-part, and be carry’d up in proper Fun- great Chance if it be not negle<fted by the Gar- 
nels adjoining to the Tool-houfe, by which dener; for if he be not as fond of preferving 
the Smoak may pafs off. The Fire-place may his Plants, and as much in love with ’em as 
be contriv’d at one End of the Houfe; and his Matter, this Labour will be thought too 


the Door at which the Fuel is put in, as alfo great by him ; and if he does take the Pains t 

the Afh-grate, may be contriv'd to open into to cover the Glaffes up with Mats, isc. he will | : 

the Tool-houfe, fo that it may be quite hid not care to take them away again until the i 

from the Sight, and be in the Dry ; and the Weather alters, fo that the Plants will be fhut •, 


Fuel may be laid in the fame Place, whereby up dole during the whole Continuance of the 
it will be always ready for Ufe, Froft. 

There 
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There are fome People who commonly make 
life of Pots fill’d with Charcoal to fee in their 
Green-boufe in very fevere Frolls; but this is 
very dangerous to the Perfons who attend 
thefe Fires, and I have often known fuch as have 
been almoft fuffocated therewith, and at the 
fome time they are very injurious to the 
Plants; nor is the Trouble of tending upon 
thefe, fmall, and the many Hazards to which 
the Ufe of thefe Fires are liable, have jultly 
brought them into Diiufe with all fkilful Per¬ 
fons T And as the Contrivance ot Flues, and the 
Charge of the Fires are but fmall, fo they are 
much to be preferr’d to any other Method for 
warming the Air of die Houle. 

The Back-part of the Houfe fhould be 
plaifter’d with Mortar, and white-wafli’d ; or 
if lined with Wainfeot, fhould be painted white, 
as lhould the Ceiling, and every Parc within- 
fide of the Houfe, tor this reflects the Rays of 
Light in a much greater Quantity chan any 
other Colour, and is of fignal Service to Plants, 
efpecially in the Winter, when the Houfe is 
pretty much clos’d, fo that but a filial! Share 
of Light is admitted through the Windows ; 
and at fuch time I have oblerv’d that in fome 
Gmn-bcufes which have been painted Black, 
or of a dark Colour, the Plants have call moil 
of their Leaves. 

In this Green-houfe you fhould have TrutTels, 
which may be mov’d out and in to the Houfe, 
upon which you - lhould place Rows of Planks, 
fo as to fix the Pots or Tubs of Plants in re¬ 
gular Rows one above another, whereby the 
Heads of the Plants may be fo fitiuted as not 
to interfere with each other : The lowed Row 
of Plants, which rti 'uld be the forwarded to¬ 
wards the Windows, fhould be plac’d about four 
Feet therefrom, fo chat there may be a conve¬ 
nient Breadth left next the Glares to walk in 
Front i and the Rows of Plants fhould rife 
gradually from the fird, in fuch a manner, 
that the Heads of the l'econd Row fhould be 
intirely advanc’d above the fird, the St.'ms 
only being hid thereby : And at the Back-iide 
of the Houfe there lhould alfo be allow’d a 
Space of at lc ft five Feet, for the Conve- 
niency of watering the Plants, as alfo to admit 
of a Current ot Air round them, that the 
Damps occafion’d by the Perfpiration of the 
Plants, may be the better diflipaced, which by 
being pent in too clofely, often occafions a 
Mouldincfs upon the tender Shoots and Leaves i 
and when the Houfe is clofe flmt up, this do¬ 
nating, rancid Vapour is often very dcftruc- 
tive to the Plants : For which Rcafon alfo you 
lhould never croud them too dole to each 
ocher; nor lhould you ever place Sedums* 
Eupborbiums, Torcb -7 bijlles, and other tender 
fucculent Plants, amongtt Oranges, Myrtles* 
and other Ever-grcen 1 rees i for, by an Ex¬ 
periment which 1 made Anno 1729, I found 
that a Sedum plac’d in a Green-houfe among 
fuch Trees, almoft daily increas’d its Weight, 
although there was no Water given to it the 
Wnole Time : Which Jncreafc of Weight was 
owing to the Moifture imbib’d from the Air, 
whch being replete with the rancid Vapours 
perfpir’d from die other Plants, occafion’d the 
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Leaves to grow pale, and in a Ihort Time 
they decay’d and dropp’d off; which I have 
often obferv’d has been the Cafe with many 
other fucculent Plants, when plac’d in thofe 
Houfes winch were fill’d with many Sorts of 
Ever-grecn Trees, that requir’d to be fre¬ 
quently water’d. 

Therefore to avoid the Inconvenience which 
attends the placing of Plants of very difterent 
Natures in the fame Houfe, it will be very pro¬ 
per to have two Wings added to the main 
Green-boufe •> which if plac’d in the Manner 
expreis’d in the annex’d Plan, will greatly 
add to the Beauty of the Building, and alfo 
collect a greater Share of Heat. In this Plan 
the Green-boufe is plac’d exactly fronting the 
South, and one of the Wings faces the South- 
Euit, and the other the South-We ft ■, fo that 
from the Time of the Sun’s fir ft Appearance 
upon any Part of the Building, until it goes 
oli at Night, it isconftancly reflected from one 
Part to tne other, and the cold Winds are alfo 
kept off from the Front of the main Green- 
boufe hereby ; and in the Area of this Place, 
you may contrive to place many of the moft 
tender hxotick Plants, which will bear to be 
expos’d in the Summer-feafon and in the 
Spring, before the Weather will permit you 
to fet out the Plants, the Beds and Borders of 
this Area may be full of Anemonies , Ranun¬ 
culus’s , early Tulips , &c. which will be paft 
flowering, and the Roots fit to take out of the 
Ground by the Time you carry out the Plants, 
which will render this Place very agreeable 
during the Spring-feafon that the Flowers are 
blown ■, and here you may walk and divert your 
felf in a fine Day, when, perhaps, the Air in 
moft other Parts of the Garden will be too cold 
for Perfons, not much us’d thereto, to take 
Fleafure in being out of the Houfe. 

In the Center of this Area, may be con¬ 
triv’d a fmall Bafon for W’ater, which will 
be very convenient tor watering Plants, and 
very much add to the Beauty of the Place ; 
be fid -5, the Water being thus fituated, will be 
foften’d by the Heat, which will be reflect.ed 
from the Glaffes upon it, whereby it will be 
render’d much better than raw cold Water for 
thefe tender Plants. 

The two Wings of the Building fhould be 
contriv’d fo as to maintain Plants of different 
Degrees of Hardincfs, which mult be effected 
by the Situation and Extent of the Fire-place# 
and the Manner of conducing the Flues; a 
particular Account of which will be exhibited 
under the Article of Stove : But I would here 
obferve, that the Wing facing the South- Eaft, 
fhould always be preferr’d for the warmeft 
Stove, its Situation being fuch, as that the 
Sun upon its fir ft Appearance in the Morning 
fhincs diredtly upon the Glaffes, which is of 
great Service in warming the Air of the Houfe, 
and adding Life to the Plants, after having 
been fhuc up during the long Nights in the 
Winter-feafon. Thefe Wings being, in the 
Draught annex’d, allow’d fixty Feet in Length# 
may be divided in the Middle by Partitions of 
Glafs, with Glafs-doors to pafs from one to the 
other, and the Fire*place may be order’d fo as 

to 
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to warm both Divifions, by placing a Regu¬ 
lator of Iron in the Flue, fo that tne Smoke 
may pafs thro’ the Flues of which Part l'oevcr 
you pleafe j and by this Contrivance you may 
keep fuch Plants as require the fame Degree of 
Heat in one Part of the Houfe, and thofe 
which will thrive in a much lels Warmth in 
the other Part; but this will be more fully ex¬ 
plain'd under the Article of Stoves. 

The other Wing of the Houfe, facing the 
South-We ft, may alfo be divided in the lame 
manner, and Flues carry’d through both Parts, 
which may be us’d according to the Seafons, 
or the particular Sorts of Plants which are 
plac’d therein » fo that here will be four Di¬ 
vifions in the Wings, each of which may be 
kept up to a different Degree of Warmth, 
which, together with the Green-houfe , will be 
fufticient to maintain Plants from all the feveral 
Countries of the World : And without having 
thefe feveral Degrees of Warmth, it will be im- 
pofllblc to preferve the various Kinds of Plants 
from the feveral Parts of Africa and America, 
which are annually introduc’d into the Englijh 
Gardens ; for when Plants from very different 
Countries are plac’d in the fame Houfe, fome 
are deftroy'd for want of Heat, while others 
are forc’d and fpoil’d by too much of it •, and 
this is often the Cafe in many Places, where 
there are large Col left ions of Plants. 

But befides the Confervatories here men¬ 
tion’d, it will be proper to have a deep Hot¬ 
bed Frame (fuch as is commonly us’d to raife 
large Annuals in the Spring •, ) into which may 
be fet Pots of fuch Plants as come from Caro¬ 
lina, Virginia, &c. while the Plants are coo 
fmall to plant in the open Air, as alfo many 
other Sorts from Spain, &c. which require only 
to be fkreen’d from the Violence of Frofts, 
and Ihould have as much free Air as poflible 
in mild Weather, which can be no better ef- 
fefted chan in one of thefe Frames, where the 
Glafles may be taken off every Day when the 
Weather will permit, and put on every Night; 
and in hard Frofts, theGlaftcs maybe cover’d 
with Mats, Straw, Peafe-haulm, or the like, 
fo as to prevent the Froft from encring the 
Pots to freeze the Roots of the Plants, which 
is what will many times utterly deftroy them, 
tho* a flight Froft pinching the Leaves or Shoots 
very feldom does them much Harm. As to 
the Structure of thefe Frames, it will be fully 
explain’d under the Article of Hot-beds. 

GROSSULARIA; [fo call’d from the 
grofs or thick Skin of the Fruit, becaufe the 
Skin of this Shrub is carnofe and flefliy : It 
is alfo call’d Uva, becaufe the Fruit refemblcs 
a Grape \ and Crifpa , becaufe it is villofe and 
hairy : It is fa id to be acino fmplict, becaufe 
its Berries are diftinft one from another, and 
do not grow in Clutters.] The Goofe- 
berry-Tree. 

The Characters are *, 

The Leaves are laeiniated, or jagged ; the 
whole Plant is jet with Prickles the Fruit 
grows fparfedly upon the Tree, having , for the 
moft part, but one Fruit upon a Fooljialk, which 
is of an Oval or Globular Figure, containing 


many fmall Seeds , furronnded by a pulpy Sub- 
fiance. 

The Spcaes are \ 

1. Grossularia; ftmplici acino, vel jpi 
nofa, fylvejlris. C. B. P. The common Goofe- 
berry. 

2. Grossvl a r i a ; fpitiofa, fativa. C . B . P , 
The large manur’d GooJcberry. 

3- Grossularia \ fruciu obfeure purpuraf- 
ccnte. tluf The red hairy Goofeberry. 

4. Grossularia •, jive Uva Crifpa , alba, 
maxima, rotunda Hort. Ed. The large white 
Dutch Goofeberry. 

5. Grossularia ; ‘ maxima , fubflava, ob- 
longa. Hort. Ed. The large Amber Goofe¬ 
berry. 

6. Grossularia ; fruClu rotunda, maxima, 
virejeente. The large green Goofeberry. 

7. Grossularia ; fruCtu rttbro, majore. 
Boerh. hid. The large red Goofeberry. 

8. Grossularia ; f/dnofa fativa, folds fia- 
vefeentibus. The yeilow-leav’d Goofeberry. 

9. Grossularia j fpirofa fativa, folds ex 
Itiho variegatis. The ttrip’d-leav’d Goofe¬ 
berry, 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Fruit which have been obtain’d from Seeds irt 
different Parts of England, which diiler either 
in the Shape or Colour of the Berries ; but as 
thefe are only fcminal Variations, fo it is need- 
ids in this Place to enumerate them, efpecially 
fince the Number of chelc will be increas’d con¬ 
tinually from Seeds. 

Thefe are propagated either by Suckers 
taken from the old Plants, or by Cuttings ■, the 
latter of which I prefer to the former, becaufe 
thofe Plants which are produc’d from Suckers, 
are always more dilpos’d to fhootouta greater 
Number of Suckers from their Roots than fuch 
as are raifed from Cuttings, which do generally 
form much better Roots. 

The bell £eafon for planting thefe Cuttings 
is in February, juft before their Buds begin to 
open j obferving always to take the hand- 
fomeft Shoots, and from fuch Branches as ge¬ 
nerally produce the greatell Quantity of Fruit *, 
for if you take thofe which are produc’d from 
the Stem of the old Plants, (which are com¬ 
monly very luxuriant) they will not be near fo 
fruitful as thofe taken from bearing Branches : 
Thefe Cuttings Ihould be about fix or eight 
Inches long, and mull be planted in a Border 
of light Earth expos’d to the Morning Sun, 
about three Inches deep, obferving to water 
them gently, when the Weather proves dry, 
to facilitate their taking Root; and in the 
Summer, when they have put out, you Ihould 
rub off all the under Shoots, leaving only the 
uppermoft or ftrongeft, which Ihould be train’d 
upright to form a regular Stem. In October 
following, thefe Plants will be fit to remove ; at 
which Time you Ihould prepare an open Spot 
of frelh Earth,' which Ihould be well dug and 
cleans’d from all noxious Weeds, Roots, lAc. 
and being leveil’d, you Ihould proceed to take 
up your Plants, trimming their Roots, and 
cutting off all lateral Side-branches ; then 
plant them at three Feet Diftance Row from 
Row, and one Foot afunder in the Rows, ob¬ 
ferving 
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ferving to place Tome ftiort Sticks to the Plants 
jn order to train their Stems upright and re¬ 
gular. In this Place they may remain two 
Years, being careful to keep them clear from 
Weeds, as alfo to dig up the Ground between 
the Rows once a Year, which ihould be in the 
Spring; as alfo to trim off all lateral Shoots 
which are produc’d below the Head of the 
Plant, fo that the Stem may be clear about a 
Foot in Height above the Surface of the Earth, 
which will be full enough ; and as the Branches 
are produc’d commonly very irregular in the 
Head, fo you mull jcut out fuch of them as 
crofs each other, ortliin them where they arc 
too clofe, whereby the Head of the Plant will 
be open, and capable of admitting the Air 
Freely into the Middle, which is of great Ufe 
to all kinds of Fruits. 

After thefe Plants have remain’d in this 
Nurfery two Years, they will be fit to tranf- 
plant to the Places where they are defign'd to 
remain, for it is not fo well to let them grow 
in the Nurferies too large, which will occafion 
their Roots to be woody, whereby the Re¬ 
moving of them will not only hazard the 
Growth of the Plants, but fuch of them as 
may take vet;y well, will remain Hunted for 
two or three Years before they will be able to 
recover their Check. The Soil in which thefe 
Plants thrive to the greateft Advantage, is a 
rich, light, Tandy Loam, though they will do 
very well upon moll Soils and Situations: But 
where this Fruit is cultivated, in order to pro¬ 
cure it in the greateft Perfection, they Ihould 
never be planted in the Shade of other Trees, 
but mull have a free open Expofure : The Di¬ 
fiance they ought to be planted, is eight Feet 
Row from Row, and fix Feet afunder in the 
Rows: The bell Seafon for tranfplanting them, 
is in Ofiober, when their Leaves begin to de¬ 
cay, obferving, as was before directed, to 
prune their Roots, and trim off all lateral 
Shoots, or fuch as crofs each other, Ihortening 
all long Branches, fo as to make the Head 
regular. 

In the pruning of thefe Shrubs, moll People 
make ufe of Garden-Sheers, oblerving only to 
cut the Head round, as is praftis’d for Ever¬ 
greens, £s?r. whereby the Branches become fo 
much crowded, that what Fruit is produced, 
never grows to half the Size as it would do, 
were the Branches thin’d and prun’d according 
to Art -» which ihould always be done with a 
pruning Knife, ihortning the ftrong Shoots to 
about ten Inches, and cutting out all thofe 
which grow irregular, and thinning the fruit¬ 
bearing Branches where they are too thick * 
obferving always to cut behind a Leaf-bud: 
With this Management, your Fruit will be 
near twice as large as thofe which are produced 
upon fuch Bulhes as are not thus pruned, and 
the Shrubs will continue in Vigour much 
longer; but you mull obferve to keep the 
Ground clear from Weeds, and dig it at lealt 
once a Year, and every other Year you Ihould 
bellow a little rotten Dang upon it, which 
will greatly improve the Fruit. 

It is a common Practice with the Gardeners 
near London, who have great Quantities of 


thefe Bulhes, in order to fupply the Markets; 
to prune them foon after Michaelmas, and 
then to dig up the Ground between the Rows, 
and plant it with Coleworts for Spring Ufe, 
whereby their Ground is employed all the 
Winter without prejudicing the Goofeberries, 
and in hard Winters thefe Coleworts often 
efcape, when thofe which are planted in an 
open Expofure, are all dellroy’d} and thefe 
are generally pull’d up for Ufe in February ot 
March , fo that the Ground is clear before the 
Goofeberries come out in the Spring, which 
is a Piece of Husbandry well worth pra&ifing 
where Ground is dear, or where Perfons are 
confin’d for Room. 

GUAJACANA* Indian Date Plumb, or 
Ballard Lote Tree. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are produced alternately upon the 
Stanches, which fall off in fVtnter ; the Cup 
of the Flower is divided into three Parts \ the 
Flower cottfifts of one Leaf of a Bellfhape , the 
under Part being tubulofe, and the upper Part 
is cut into five or more Segments, and is ex¬ 
panded \ in the Center of the Cup arifes the 
Ovary, which becomes a foft, roundifh Fruit , 
having many deprefs’d Cells, in which are con¬ 
tained many hard Seeds di/pos'd in a circular 
Order. 

The Species are j 

1. Guajacana i J. B. The Indian Date 
Plumb-tree. 

2. Guajacana * avgujliore folio. Tourn. 
Narrow-leav’d Indian Date Plumb-tree. 

3. Guajacana ; Ptjhamin Virgimanum. Park , 
Tbeat, Bcerb.. Ind. Virginian Date-Plumb, or 
Pilhamin. 

The firfl and fecond Sorts are at prefen t 
very rare in England, and only to be found in 
fome curious Gardens; but the third Sort is 
more common ; they are all fuppofed to be 
Natives of the IVejl Indies: The fall Sore 
hath been raifed in great Plenty, of late Years, 
in the Gardens near London, from Seeds which 
have been brought from Virginia and Carolina , 
in both which Countries this Tree greatly 
abounds. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by fowing 
the Seeds (which are often brought into 
England ) upon a moderate Hot-bed, in the 
Spring of the Year, and when the Plants 
come up, they Ihould be tranfplanted each 
into a feparate Half-penny Pot, which Ihould 
be filled with frelh, light, Tandy Earth, and 
plunged into another moderate Hot-bed, to 
facilitate their taking Root * and as the Sum¬ 
mer advances, fo you Ihould inure them to the 
open Air by degrees, and in June they may 
be removed into fome Place that is pretty well 
fhelter’d from Winds, where they may remain 
until October, at which time they Ihould be 
removed under the Shelter of a Hoc-bed 
Frame, or into the Green-houfe, during the 
firft Winter* but in April following, they 
may be lhaken oucof the Pots and tranfplanted 
into the open Air, where they will thrive 
very fait, and refill the Cold of" our Winters 
very well, provided they are planted in a dry 
D d d d Soil. 
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Soil, and not too much expos’d to fevere 
Winds. 

They may alfo be propagated by laying 
down the young Shoots in the Spring, which 
it kept fupplied with Water in very dry 
Weather,’will take Root by the fucceeding 
Spring, when they may be tranfplanted where 
they are to remain: The bell Seafon for 
tranfplanting thefe Trees is at the latter End 
of March , juft before they begin to fhoot, at 
which Time, if Care betaken not to hurt thur 
Roots, there will be little Danger of their 
not fucceeding, if the Plants are young ; but 
they are very difficult to remove when they 
are growm large ; therefore if your Ground 
be not ready to tranfplant thefe Trees into, 
while young, you fhould keep them in Pots or 
Tubs, until it be fo, that they may be turned 
out with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, which 
will be much the fureft Method. 

The Pijhamin is very fubjetft to fend forth 
great Numbers of Suckers from the Root, fo 
that there will never want a Supply of Shoots 
for Laying ; which is by far the beft Method 
of managing them ; tho’ fometimes they may 
be taken from the old Plants with Roots to 
them ; yet thefe Roots are ftldom very good, 
and will always be fubjedt to pufh out a 
greater Quantity of Suckers, than fuch as 
are produc’d by Layers ; which is what no 
one would covet in any Sort of Trees, 
unlels for the fake of increafing the Num¬ 
ber ; for they (eldcm make fuch fair Trees 
as the other. This makes a very large beau¬ 
tiful Tree in Virginia, and feems difpos’d to 
grow to the fame Stature with us. There was 
formerly a large f ree of this Kind in Lite 
Gardens of the Bifhop of London at Fulham, 
which flower’d ; but this hath been cut down 
feveral Years, to make Room for Kitchen 
Stuff: fo that at prefent I don’t know of 
any that are very large ; tho*, in a few Years, 
thole that have been rais’d from Seeds will 
come to flower; for there are fome Trees in 
the Phyfick-Garden , that I rais’d from Seeds 
in the Year 1724, which are at this Time, 
Anno 1729, upwards of nine Feet high, and 
do make vigorous Shoots every Year. 

GUAIACUM ; Lignum Vitae. 

The Characters are; 

It bath pinnated Leaves: The Flower conjfts 
of feveral Petals, which are plac'd orbicularly , 
and expand in Form of a Rofe : The Pointal of 
the Flower, which arifes from the Centre of the 
Calyx, becomes a fifhy, . roundifh, fiony Fruit, or 
the fiony Seeds are furrounded ■with a thin Pulp. 

The Species are; 

1. Guaiacum ; fiore cizruleo, frutlu fubro- 
tundo. Plum, Lignum Vitse, or Wood of Life, 
with a blue Flower, and roundifh Fruit. 

2. Guajacum ; fiore c&ruleo, fimhriato, fruElu 
tetragono. Plum. Lignum Vits, with a blue 
fringed Flower, and a four-corner’d Fruit. 

Thefe two Plants are Natives of the hotteft 
Parts of the JVefi Indies , and arc with great 
Difficulty tranfplanted into England-, for their 
Seeds feldom rife with us, unlefs they are 
brought very frefh, and are fown foon after 


they arrive : I have fome young Plants in the 
Phyfick-Garden, that were rais’d from Seeds 
Anno 1726, which have come on very well, 
tho* they are naturally Plants of a very flow 
Growth. 

Thefe Plants may be brought over from 
America in any of the Summer Months, which 
is the fureft Method to obtain them, their 
Seeds being very difficult to grow ; but great 
Care fhouid be taken to tranfplant them into 
a Tub or Box of Earth at leart a Month be¬ 
fore they are put on Board the Ship, that they 
may be fettled in the E;^fi, and Charge given 
to the Sailors not to over-water them in their 
Paffage; which is what hath deltroy’d more 
Plants fentfrom Abroad, than either the Cold, 
or any other Accident or Management what¬ 
ever. 

When the Plants arrive, they fhould be 
immediately taken out of the Tubs, prelerving 
fome Earth about their Roots, and planted 
into Pots fill’d with good frelh rich Earth, and 
plung’d into a Hot bed of Tanners-Bark, to 
facilita'e their making freih Roots, that they 
may be enabled to live through the Winter ; 
for if they are not well rooted in the Earth 
before the cold Wcarhcr comes on, it will be 
difficult to prelerve them. 

In October they fhould be remov’d into a 
warm Stove, where the Thermometer fhould 
be kept up to twenty Degrees above Tem¬ 
perate, (as mark’d on Mr. Fowler' s Thermo¬ 
meters) ; and during the Winter-feafon they 
fhould be often retrefh’d widi Water : But 
it fhould be given them very cautioufly 5 for 
too much Moilture is very hurtful to thefe 
Plants, You fhould alfo carefully wafh their 
Leaves, from Time to Time, to cleanfc them 
from Filth, which is very fubjetft to lodge 
upon the Surfaces thereof: And in Summer 
they fhould have a good Share of frefh Air, 
by opening the Glafles of the Stove ; but they 
fhould never be wholly expos’d to the open 
Air, even in the hotteft Seafon, unlefs for a 
fhort Time, in a gentle warm Shower of Rain, 
which will wafh the Leaves, and greatly re- 
frefh them. 

The Wood of thefe Trees is fo hard as to 
break the Tools in felling them ; fo that it 
is feldom cut down for Fire-wood, being very 
difficult to burn. 

GUAJAVA; The Guava. 

The Char alters are ; 

The Flowers, for the tnofi part, eonjift of 
jive Leaves , which are produced in a circular 
Order , and expand in Form of a Rofe, having 
many Stamina or Threads furrounding the 
Ovary: _ The Ovary is of a hug tubukns 
Figure, which becomes a fiefijy Fruit, crown’d 
on the Top, and containing many fmall hard 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Guajaya ; alba dulcis, H. L. The white 
Guava. 

2. Guajava ; rubra , acida, fruitu rotundiori. 
H. L. The red Guava. 

Thefe Trees grow to the Height of twenty 
Feet, or more in the PVeft Indies, and have 

Trunks 
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ha^e Trunks as chick as a Man’s Thigh : But 
wich us in England they are preferved in warm 
Stoves, and are rarely feen above fix or feven 
Feet high, cho’ there are feveral Trees which 
have produc’d Fruit in England. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by fowing their 
Seeds in a Hot-bed in the Spring j and when 
they are come up, they fhould each of them 
be tranfplanted into a fingle Halfpenny Pot 
fill’d with light rich Earth, and plung’d into 
a Irefh Hot-bed, in order to bring ’em forward ; 
obferving to give 'em Air, in Proportion to 
the Warmth of the Weather, by raifing the 
Glalfes with Stones, &c. and in the great 
Heat of the Day you fhould fhade the Glafles 
with Mats, to prevent their being fcorch’d ; 
and in the Summer-time they will require to 
be frequently water’d. As they increafe in 
Bulk, fo you muft fhift them into larger Pots: 
But you mull be careful not to put them into 
Pots that are too large ; for that will very much 
retard their Growth, as indeed it doth molt 
other Plants j and towards the Beginning of 
July you muft let them have a plentiful Share 
of Air, in order to harden ’em before Winter ; 
for if you continue forcing ’em quire thro’ the 
Summer, you will get ’em to be very large in 
one Seafon ; but then they’ll be fo tender, that 
’twill be difficult to preferve ’em in Winter. 

At the Latter-end of Augujl or Beginning 
of September you fhould remove the Pots into 
the Stove, where they fhould be plac'd in a 
moderate Situation, i. e. not too near the Fire, 
nor at too great a Diftance therefrom ; the 
Temperate Heat, as mark’d upon Mr. Fowler ’s 
Thermometers, agreeing better with them than 
a Great Degree. During the Winter-feafon 
they muft be often refrefh’d with Water, efpe- 
cially if they are plac’d upon Shelves in the 
Stove; but if they are plung’d into Tanners 
Bark, they will not require it fo often ; nor 
mull they have too much given at a time; 

• and the Water wherewith they are water’d 
fhould be plac'd in the Stove at leaft twenty- 
four Hours before it be us’d, that it may be 
nearly of an 'equal Proportion of Warmth 
with the Air of the Houfe. You fhould alfo 
frequently wafh their Leaves wirh a Cloth in 
Winter, in order to cleanfe them from Dull 
and other Filth which may have been collefted 
uppn the Surfaces of the Leaves during their 
being in the Houfe; as all'o from Vermin, 
which are very fubjeft to infeft thefe Plants. 
In the Summer you may expofe them to the 
Air, by removing or opening the Glalles in 
the Front of the Stove ; blit they Ihould never 
be fuffer’d to (land Abroad, unlefs it be for 
a few Hours in a warm Rain to wafh them ; 
for when they are treated too hardily, they 
will never produce either Fruit or Flowers; 
whereas, when they are rightly manag’d, they 
will flower the third Sealon after their being 
fown. 

Thefe Trees are planted every-where in the 
Caribbe Mantis for their Ufefulnefs ; tho’ the 
ufual Manner of their Cultivation is by being 
eaten : The Seeds pafling intire through the 
Body, are voided in the Excrements ; fo that 
where-ever the Negroes* dung, there will never 


want a Supply of thefe Trees, which ig often 
fo great, as to become troublcfome in their 
Plantations and Savanna’s. 

The Fruit (fays Sir IiansStoane) is accounted 
extremely pleafant, delicious and wholefome, 
and may very defervedly take the firft Place 
among the IVeJl-Indian Fruits, if eaten when 
thoroughly ripe. They have (continues he) 
only this Inconvenience, that being very 
allringent, they flop up the Belly, if eaten in 
great Quantities; and the Seeds fometimes 
lticking to the hard Excrement, in coming 
through the Inteftincs, efpecially the ReSIum, 
by their irregular (harp Angles, will occafion 
very great Pain there, and very often bring 
a Flux of Blood, 

GU 1 DONIA. 

The Char alien are ; 

The Cup of the Flower corffis of five Leaves, 
which are JUff> and of a thick fucculent Make , 
expanding in form of a Star ; thefe are of an 
Ajh Colour on the Outjide , and of a fine Purple 
on the Infide: In the Centre ofi the Cup arifes 
the Flower y which eonfifts ofi feveral Leaves, 
and expands in form of a Star: From the 
Bottom of the Flower arifes the Poititaly which 
becomes a roundijh Fruity divide^ into three or 
four Celhy in which are contain’d many oblong 
Seeds. 

We have but one Species ®f this Plant in the 
Englifij Gardens; which is, 

Guidonia; Ulmi folds, fore rofeo. Plum. 
Guidonia with Elm Leaves, and a Role-colour’d 
Flower. 

The Characters of this Plant do not very 
well agree with thofe which Pere Plunder hath 
given to this Genus of Plants. However, as 
the modern Botanifts have agreed that this 
Plant here named is the fame which is figur’d 
by Commeiin in the Ilortus Amfiehdnmenfis, with 
the Title of Arbufcula Vhni facie Aithio' ica, ra - 
midis alatisy floribus purpurafeentibus ; fo I have 
continu’d Plumier's Name to it: Tho* I am 
in doubt whether our Plant is really the fame 
with Plumicr' s; but it is undoubtedly that 
which Commeiin has figur’d and deferibed. 

This Plant may be propagated by laying 
down the Branches in the Springy which by 
the fucceeding Spring will be rooted fuffi- 
ciemly to tranfplant; and they fhould be taken 
up at the Latter-end of Mareby before the 
Plant fhoots, and put into Pots fill’d widi 
good rich Earth; and if you let the Pots 
upon a moderate Hot-bed to forward their 
Rooting, it will be a fure Method: Tho* they 
fhould not be too much forced; nor Ihould 
they continue longer than to the End of 
April under Shelter, when they may be fet 
abroad in fome Place which is pretty well 
defended from ftrong Winds, where they may 
remain until Oclobcr, at which Time they 
fhould be remov’d into the Grecn-houfc, 
with Oranges, Myrtles, Oleanders , &c. placing 
them in the coo left Part of the Houfe ; for 
they are pretty hardy, requiring nothing 
more than to be protected from fevere Froft: 
and during the Winter-feafon they fhould nave 
but little Water; for they call their Leaves 

in 
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in Autumn ; and fo being deftitute of them 
until April, they are incapable of difchargmg 
much Moifture: But in Summer they will 
require frequently to be water’d, without 
which, they feldom-produce Flowers. 

Thefe may, with Care, be train’d up to the 
Height of eight or ten Feet, with regular 
Stems, and their Heads may alfo be reduc'd into 
a handlbme Shape; but they fhould not be 
clipp’d with Shears, for that will caufe ’em to 
appear unfightly, as alfo prevent their flower¬ 
ing ; but rather Ihorten all ftrong irregular 
Shoots with your Knife, obferving to cut be¬ 
hind a Leaf-bud, other wife the Stump left 
beyond the Eye will appear to Sight. The 
bell: Seafon for this Operation is at the Latter- 
end of March, at which Time you fhould cut 
out all decay’d Branches, and lhift the Plants 
into frefh Earth. 

They may alfo be propagated by planting 
fome ftrong Cuttings into Pots of frefh Earth 
in March , and plunge them into a moderate 
Hot-bed, obferving to water them, and lhade 
the Glafles in the Heat of the Day, as alfo 
to give themagood Quantity of Air when die 
Weather is warm, and in about a Month or 
fix Weeks Time they will have taken Koot, 
when you mull harden them by Degrees to the 
open Air, to which they muft be expos’d in 
Summer, and manag’d as was directed for the 
Layers. 
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H iEMANTHUS, o SZipaBhod, 

and a Flower.) i, e . Bloodflower. 
The Characters are *, 

It has two Leaves fpringing from the Bulb on 
each Side, and bowing backwards: The Stem 
is fugle, fungous , thick , and fpeckled, bearing 
a Jingle Flower on the Fop, as it is thought; 
The Flower appears naked , hex ape t ah us (j, e. 
coujijling of fix Petals), or hepiapetalous (i, e. 
conjijUng of feven Petals) •, but upon a chfe 
Examination, the Flower appears to be Jlofculous, 
having a *Calyx confiJUng of fix Leaves, after the 
manner of a Tulip, of a red Colour, among 
(or within) which are monopetalous Flowers , that 
are bexapetaloidcs, covfifting of fix long, fine, 
deeply-cut Segments, tubitlous at the Bottom, 
having fix Stamina, proceeding from a triangular 
Ovary, and tricapfular j i. e. conjijiing of three 
Cap Juice or Partitions, in which are contain’d 
oblong Seeds to the Number of thirty in one Calyx: 
The Bulb is fquamofe , and often , as it were , 
bifoliaied. 

We have but one Species of this Plant in 
England ; which is, 

H/E.mant nus, Africanus. H. L. Blood- 
Flower, or African Tulip. 

This Plant was originally'brought from the 
Cape of good Hope , and hath been many Years 
preferv’d in the curious Gardens in Holland, 
where they now have more Sorts than one > 


but in England it is (till very rare, and 
in but few Gardens. The Seafon for tranf- 
planting the Bulbs is in May or June, when 
the Leaves are decay’d, at which Time they 
may be kept out of the Earth two cr three 
Months without Damage j tho* the fooner 
they are tranfplanted, the ftronger the Root3 
will be, and more likely to flower. The Soit 
in which they muft be planted Ihould be one 
half frefh Earth from a Pafture, and a fourth- 
part rotten Dung, and the other part Sea- 
Sand ; thefe fhould be well mix’d, two or 
three Months before us’d, that their Parts 
may be better incorporated. Then you Ihould 
put a few Stones in the Bottom of each Pet, 
that the Water may be the eafier drain’d offs 
and afterwards puc the Earth into the.Pots, 
planting the Bulbs therein, only fo deep as 
that their Upper Parts may be juft cover’d: 
Then place the Pots in a lhady Situation, 
giving them now and then a little Water in 
very dry Weather: But you muft obferve, 
never to let diem have coo much Moifture, 
efpecially at the Time when they are deftitute 
of Leaves. In this Situation they may continue 
until the Beginning of Augufi, when they muft 
be remov’d to a warmer Place ; for about 
that Seafon they will begin to pufh out new 
Roots; but they may remain abroad until the 
Middle or Latter-end of September, at which 
Time they Ihould be remov’d into a mode¬ 
rate Stove, where they muft be carefully pre¬ 
ferv’d, obferving frequently to refrelb them 
with Water; for now their Leaves will ap¬ 
pear, and in a fhort Time will grow to a large 
Size, if the Roots are ftrong: But you muft 
not give them too much Water at once, which 
will endanger their rotting. The Stove in 
which thefe Plants are plac’d Ihould be kept 
to near the temperate Heat as is mark’d on 
Mr. Fowler’s Thermometers , in which they will 
thrive very well, and, if the Bulbs are ftrong, 
.will produce their beautiful Flowers in Winter, 
which renders them very valuable, it being a 
Time when few other Flowers appear. Thefe 
Roots Ihould not be tranfplanted oftener than 
every other Year; but the Earth in the Upper- 
part of the Pots Ihould be taken out twice a 
Year, and fome frefh Earth put in, which will 
greatly ftrengthen the Roots. 

H ALICACABUM ; vide Alkekengi. 

HALICACABUS PEREGRINA •, vide 
Corind urn. 

HALIMUS i vide Atriplex. 

HARMALA: Wild Syrian Rue. 

The Cbaraffers are; 

The Leaves are produc’d alternately on the 
Branches ; The Flower confijls of jive Leaves , 
which expand in Form of a Rofe : The Ovary 
arifes from the Bottom of the Calyx, and becomes 
a roundijh Fruit, divided into three Cells. 

There is but one Species of this Plant [at 
prefent known ; which is, 

Harmala ; Dad. Harmel, or Wild Rue. 

This Plant is propagated by fowing the 
Seeds in the Spring, either upon a moderate 

Hot-bed, 
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Hot-bed, or on a Border of light Earth ; and 
when the Plants come up. they Ihould be 
tranlplanted into a Border of good light Earth 
at the Diftance of fix Inches from each other, 
where they may remain until the fucceeding 
Spring, when they may be remov'd to the 
Places where they are to continue. The fecond 
Summer after lowing they generally produce 
flowers, and, if the Autumn proves favour¬ 
able, will perfect their Seeds. 

This Plant is mention'd, in the Catalogue 
of Simples annex'd to the College Di/petifatory , 
as a Medicinal Plant, but it is rarely us’d in 
England: Nor is it a Plant of any great Beauty > 
fo that it is rarely preferv’d in Gardens, but 
for the fake of Variety. 

HAUTHORN j vide Mefpilus. 

HAZEL; vide Cory!us, 

HEDERA ; The Ivy Tree. 

The CbaraSers are; 

It is a parajilick Plant, fending forth Roots or 
Fibres from its Branches , Ay which it is fajlened 
to either Trees, Walls, or Pales which are near if , 
and from thence receives a great Share of its Nou- 
riflmeni ; the Leaves are angular ; the Flowers 
(for the mofl part) confifi of fix Leaves, and are 
fncceeded by round black Berries, which grow in 
round Bunches , each of which, for the mofl part, 
contains four Seeds . 

The Species are j 

1. Hedera i erberea, C. B. Common Ivy. 

2. H edera ; arborea , folds cymis fiavefeen- 
tibus. Common Ivy, with the Leaves upon 
the upper Part of the Shoots of a pale yellow 
Colour. 

3. Hedera ; communis minor , folds ex albc , 
6? viridi variis. Boerh. Ind .. alt. The Silver- 

ftrip'd Ivy. 

4. Hedera ; communis minor, folds ex luteo 
variegatis. The yellow variegated Ivy. 

5. Hedera; monophyllos , convolvuli foliis , 
Virginiana. Pluk. Phyt . Virginian Ivy, with a 
convolvulous Leaf. 

6. Hedera ; monophyllos , Virginiana , folio 
rotundiore umbilicato . Round-leav’d Virginian 
Ivy. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common in 
molt Parts of England, growing fotnecimes 
very large, and forming a fort of Tree, and 
at other Times fattening itfelf to whatever 
Tree, Wall or Pale it Hands near, where it 
appears like a trailing Plant, which has occa- 
ttoned molt Botanick Writers to mention them 
as two dlttinft Plants, whereas in reality they 
are the fame, their Difference being occafioned 
by their different Situations, as may be often 
obferved, when the upper Branches of thefe 
trailing Plants get above the Trees or Walls 
to which they arc fattened, then they grow 
more woody, and form large Heads, pro¬ 
ducing Fruit, whereas that Part which is be¬ 
low never makes any Effort to produce either 
Flowers or Fruit. 

Thefe Plants are eafily propagated by their 
trailing Branches, which fend forth Roots at 
every Joint* which Shoots being cut off and 


planted, will grow in almott any Soil or Situ¬ 
ation, and may be trained up to Stems, or 
fuffered to remain Climbers, to cover Walls, 
Pates, fsV. 

They may alfo be propagated by Seeds, 
which ihould be fown foon after they are ripe ; 
but they very often remain two Years in the 
Ground before they appear, which being a 
tedious Method, molt People make uie of the 
former, which is very expeditious and certain. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of the firtt, 
from which it differs in having the Leaves upon 
the upper Part of the Branches, of a pale 
yellow Colour. This is propagated in the 
fame Manner as the former, and may be pre- 
ferved for the fake of Variety. 

The third and fourth Sorts are very beau¬ 
tiful Plants, and are often planted againtt 
Walls or Buildings, where they adhere to the 
Bricks, and grow fo clofe as to hide them from 
the Sight: Thefe may alfo be’ train’d up to 
regular Stems and Heads, and' are increas’d 
as the former Sorts. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are Plants very dif¬ 
ferent from any of the former, nor, indeed, arc 
they properly of the fame Genus ; but as they 
have been ranged under the fame Title by fome 
of the modern Botanifts, fo I thought it proper 
to continue them under the fame, rather than 
place them under a quite different Title, which 
hath been given by the Academy of Science 
to this Plant. 

Thefe are propagated by laying down their 
tender Shoots, which will ftrike Roots in a 
Year’s Time, or by Suckers taken from the 
Roots of the old Plants, which they are very 
fubjeft to produce in Plenty, They require 
a warm Situation and dry Soil; but will en¬ 
dure the fevereft of our Winters without 
Shelter. 

HEDERA TERRESTRIS ; vide Cha^ 

msecifius. 

HEDGES. Tho’ Hedges are moft com¬ 
monly nude of £)uick, yet it will be proper be¬ 
fore planting, to confider the Nature of the 
Land, and what Sort of Plants will thrive beft 
in that Soil, whether it be Clay, Gravel, Sand, 
fife. and likewife what the Soil is from whence 
the Plants are to be taken *, for if the Land they 
are-taken from is better than that in which 
they are to be planted, it will be more difficult 
to get them to grow: As for the Size, the Sets 
ought to be about the Bignefs of one’s Thumb, 
and cut within about four or five Inches of 
the Ground they ought to be frelh gather’d* 
ftrait, fmooth, and well-rooted. 

2 dly, If the Hedge has a Ditch, it Ihould 
be made three Feet wide at Top, and one at 
Bottom, and two Feet deep, that each may 
have a Slope; but if the Ditch be four Feet 
wide, it ought to be two Feet and an Half 
deep, and if it be five Feet wide, it fhouldl 
be three Feet, and fo in Proportion, 

. 3dly, If the Bank be without a Ditch, tho 
Sets ihould be fet in two Rows, almott per¬ 
pendicular, at the Diftance of a Foot frohi 
each Other. 
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4thly, The Turf is to be laid with the Grafs 
Side downwards, on chat Side of the Ditch the 
Bank is deligned to be made, and fomeof the 
belt Mould (houkl be laid upon it to bed the 
Quick: th:n the Quick is to be laid upon it* 
a Foot afunder, lb mat die End of it may be 
inclining upwards, and at equal Distances of 
thirty Feet, plant a young Oak , Ajh y Crab or 
to grow with the Qdck, 

jthly, When the firfl Row ofQuick is laid, 
it mull be cohered with Mould, and the Turf 
laid upon it as before, and fome Mould upon 
iliac ; fo chat when the Bank is a Foot high, 
you may lay another Row of Sets ngainft the 
Spaces of the lower £^fick y and cover them 
ns the former was done, and the Bank is to 
be topp’d with the Bottom of the Ditch, and 
a dry or dead Fledge laid to fbade and defend 
the under Plantation. 

6ihly, Then there fiiould be Stakes driven 
into the loofe tfarih, at about two Feet and a 
Half di fiance, To low as to reach the firm 
Ground. 

Oak Stakes are accounted the beft, and 
Black-thorn and Sallow the next: Let the fmnil 
Eufhcs be laid bdow, but no: too thick, only 
si little to cover the Quick from being bit by 
Cattle, when it fprings ; and alio to lay long 
Bullies ac the Top to bind the S akes in with, 
by interweaving them. 

And in order to render the Hedge yet 
ftrenger, you may c*l:kr it (as it is call’d) i . t\ 
bind the Top of the Slakes in with fome final 1 
long Poles or Stick' on each Side, and when 
the Edderir.g is fimflpd, drive the Stakes anew, 
becaule the waving of the Hedge and Eddering, 
are apt to loofen the Stakes, 

The Quick mull: be kept couftantly weeded, 
and fecurkl from being crops by Cattle, and 
in February it will be proper to cut it within an 
Inch of die Ground, which will cattle it to 
ilrikc Root afrcfli, and help k much in the 
Growth. 

When a Hedge is of about Eight or Nine 
Years Growth, it will be proper to plalh it: the 
be ft Time lor this Work is either in February 
or October. 

When a Hedge is grown old, h e. of about 
20 or 30 Years Growth, and there are in it old 
Stubs as well as new Shoots, the old Stubs 
Jbould be cut Hoping off within two or three 
Inches of the Ground, and the beft and 
longcft of the middle Size fhould be left to 
lay down, and fome of die ftrongeft, at the 
Height of five or fix Feet* according as you 
defign the Height of the Hedge to be, may be 
left to ferve inltead of Stakes ; and Irelh 
Stakes fhould be put in thofe Places where they 
arc wanting ; the Hedge Ihould be thinn'd, 
fo-as to leave on the Stubs only fuch Shoots 
as are defignM to be of Ufe, that there may 
be Room left to put a Spade in between them ; 
the Ditch alfo fhould be cleans’d, and each 
Side of the Slope kept as in a new Ditch; and 
where the Earth is waftpd from the Roots of 
the Quick, or is hollow, face it anew, with 
fo much of the firft Spit of Earth that is dug 
out of the Ditch, as there is occafion for, and 
lay what is dug out at the fecondSpit, on the 


Top of the Bank; Lr if it be laid cn the 
Side or Face of the Brink, it will flip into the 
Ditch again when Wet comes, and alfo take a 
great deal of the Bank along with it. 

In planting there are two Extrearm 

to be avoided ; die firft is laying it too low at d 
too thick, bccaufe it makes tiie Sap run all 
into the Shoots, and leaves the Plafhes with¬ 
out Nourifhment; which with the Thicknds 
of the Fledge, kills them. 

Secondly, It muft not be laid too high, be- * 
caule this draws all the Sap into the PJaihes, and 
io caufes but final! Shoots at the Eonrm, and 
makes the Hedge fo thin, that it wall neither 
hinder the Cattle from going through,, nor 
from cropping of it. 

When the Shoot that is elefigned to be 
plafhed is bent, give it a fmall Cut w ith a Bill, 
half through, floping a little downwards, and 
then weave it about the Stakes, and trim off 
the fnnll fuperfluous Branches, that ftraggle 
too far out on both Sides of the Hedges. 

If the Stubs are very old, cut them quite 
down, and iecure them with good dead Fledges 
on both Sides, till the young Shoots arc gor up 
tall enough to plain, and plant new Sets in the 
void Spaces* 

In making a Pledge,' if it be fet with Crab 
or Apple Stocky it will be proper to leave one 
ftanding uncut up at every ten, twelve, or 
twenty Feet, on both Sides the Hedge, if the 
Ground be your own, which being done, they 
may befoordered by pruning or ftaking, thac 
one may lean into one Ground, and the other 
into another, Gfr. 

Thele Stocks Jhould be prun’d up every 
Year, till they are brought out of the Rerch 
of the Cattle* and then they may be grafted 
with the Rcd-jlreaky Ccn/;rt-moy! ? or what other 
Fruit you pleafe. 

If the Stocks be of Apple kernels^ they may 
Hand ungrafted, and they will yield very 
good Cyder Fruk ; but then luch Stocks as 
are not grafted, will be longer before they 
bear ; and alio when- you do graft, you may 
be certain of your Kind; but if you find a 
very natural Stock, which by Leaf, Shoot and 
Bud appears likely, you may try it, and fo 
you may have a new fine Fruit, and if you 
do not hke it, you may graft it when you 
pleafe. 

As for the reft of the Hedge, when k has 
fliot three or four Years, you may lay it to 
make a Fence with, lor the doing of which, 
take the following Directions; 

1 ft, Ac every Laying co lay down fome old 
Plafhes, or if the Hedge be thin, young ones; 
but they muft be fo laid, as to point with 
their Ends to the Ditch Side of the Bank, the 
Ends being kept low on the Bank, by being 
fo ordered, they will the better thicken the 
Bottom of the Hedge, and keep up the Earth 
of the Bank* 

2dly, To heighten the Bank every Time 
you lay Earth on it fo as to cover the Layers 
all but the Ends; this Earh will very much 
help the Quick, and by heightning the Bunks, 
and deepning the Ditch, you will render the 
Fence the better. 
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3d!;', No* to cut the PI a fhes too much ; but 
juft fo as they may bend down well, not to 
lay them too upright, as Tome do *, but to lay 
them near to a Level, and by fo doing, the 
Sup will the better break out at feveral Places, 
and not run fo much to the Ends, as it will 
when they lie much upon the Slope. 

If you have much Wood to fpare, you may 
cut up nreat Part of thofe that grow near the 
Ditch i but then you ought to hang the Bank 
with Bodies, to prevent Cattle from cropping 
them the firft Year; thefe will fhoot ftrong, 
and fecure the Hedge, keep lip the Bank, and 
th kkm the Bottom of the Hedge. 

41 lily, Take care to lay the Hedge pretty 
thick, and turn the Beard on the Ditch Side ; 
but you muft not let the Beard hang uncut 
(though it makes a good Shew at the firft 
making) but you mult cut off all the ftrag- 
glirg Boughs within half a Foot of the Hedge 
on both Sides, and this will caufe it to fhoot 
ftrong at thefe Places, and make the Hedge 
much the thicker. 

stilly, If'the Bank be high, make the Hedge 
lb low, that it may but juft ferve fir a Fence 
the firft Year, for it will foon grow higher; 
and the lower the Hedge is made, the better 
the Quick will grow, and alio the thicker at 
the Bottom ; but Care muft be taken to pre- 
ferve it from Guide on the Field Side, for the 
firft Year thar it is made. 

6thly, If you would have a good Hedge or 
Fence, you fliould fell it often, and at every 
Felling root out Elder, Travellers fop (which 
fome call Bull-mac) Brio>:y, (Pc. and do not 
leave too many high Standards or Pollards in 
it, though die Elm is one of the beft; alfo 
too much dead Wood is not to be left in the 
Bottom of the Hedges, for that will chouk 
rhe Quick ; but if there be a Gap, the dead 
Hodge fliould be made at a Diftancc- 

HEDYPNOIS, [of bjA" Tcti(, of dJith Sweet , 1 
and -BT f 6H Breath, &c.j Trailingcrooked-fecded 
Hawk weed. \ 

The Characters are ; 

c lb’ Cup cf the Flooser is like a flrhUed Column, 
cr a Melon ; the little Leaves of the Flower-Cup, 
t uhttt the Flower is fallen off, embrace each cf 
them one /ingle umbilicated Seed ; but in the Middle 
of the little Head are other naked Seeds, which 
form an Head. 

The Species are; 

1. Hedypnois; anmui. Tourn. Trailing 
crooked-fteded Hawk -weed, cr common Ilc- 
dypticis. 

2. Hedvtn'ois ; minor, Cretiea , annua. J. 
Cor. Annual Hedypnois from Crete. 

3. Hedypnois; anmta, capite maxima. 
Bacrb. Ind. Annual Hedypnois, with a large 
Head. 

Thefe Plants arefeldom propagated, except 
in Botankk Gardens, for the fake of Variety, 
as being Plants of no great Beautyor Ufe, The 
firft and third Species are found wild in the 
Southern Parts of France, in Spain and Italy ; 
but the fecond Sort was brought from Crete by 
Monfieur Touruefort. 'Thefe may all be pro¬ 
pagated by fowing their Seeds towards the 


latter End cf March, or the Beginning of 
April, in an open Situation and 3 dry Soil, 
where they may remain to flower and feed, for 
they don’c care to be rranfplanted : The Di- 
ftance which thefe Plants fb?u1d be allow’d, 
muft not be lefs than a Foot; and if the Soil be 
good, a Foot and an half afunder will be fall 
little enough, for they are very apt to iWead 
to a great Diitance, and their Branches trail¬ 
ing upon the Ground, would occafion their 
rotting, were they to (land too clofe to each 
other. Thefe Plants produce their Flowers in 
June and Jtdy, and their Seeds are perfected 
in Aitguji, when they fnould be gather’d and 
preferv’d for the lucceeding Year. 

HEDYSARUM, [of i-fiCt pw:el, and 
Gr. the Herb Arum.'] French Honey-Fickle. 

The Characters arc; 

It bath papilionaceous Flowers, which are col¬ 
lected into an Head or Spike : The Point a l of the 
Flower, which rifes out of th: Empale meat, be¬ 
comes a jointed undulated Pod ; in each cf which 
Joints is lodg’d a KidneyJhap’d Seed. 

The Species are ; 

1. Hepvsarum ; clypeattim, fiore pc arise;' 
rubente. II. Eyjl. F'rench Honey-fuckle, with 
a delicate red Flower, 

2. Hedysarum ; eU peat am. Jive allido. 
Tatrn, French Honey-luckk, with a whitifh 
Flower. f 

3. IIedysarum ; clppealum, minus, f ree 
purpureo. Rail Hijl. Smaller French Haney- 
fuckle, with a purple Flower. 

4. Medysarum ; trip h ilium, Canaienfc. 
Cornut. Thrcc-leavM Canada French Honey- 
fuck !e. 

There arc feveral other Species of this Plant, 
which are preferv’d in fome curious Gardens 
Abroad but thefe here mention’d arc the chi. f 
of what I have obferv’d in the Engkjh Gardens. 
The two firft Species are very common in 
England, being propagated by the Gardeners 
near Loudon, who fupply the Markets with 
Plants and Flowers in the Spring of the Year. 

They are all propagated by fowing their 
Seeds in April, in a Bed of light frefh Earth ; 
and when the Plants come up, they fhould be 
tranfplanted into other Beds of the like Earth, 
and in an open Situation, to about fix or eight 
Inches Diitance from each other, leaving a 
Path between every four Rows, to go between 
them to hoe, and dear them from Weeds: In 
thefe Beds they may remain until Michaelmas ; 
at which Time they may be tranfplanted into 
the large Borders of a Parterre or Plcafure- 
Garden, allowing them, at leaft, two Feet 
Diftance from other Plants, amongft which 
they fhould be interl'persM, to continue the 
Succeffion of Flowers, where they will make 
a very fine Appearance w r hen blown, especially 
the red Sort, which produces very hand fome 
Flowers. 

Thefe are tolerably hardy, and are felJom 
hurt but by extreme Cold or great Rains; 
Moifture, especially in the Winter Seafon, is 
very apt to rot their Roots, therefore they 
fliould be planted in a dry Soil and in a warm 
Situation ; and in the Spri-.g tli y may be re¬ 
mov’d 
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mov'd to the Borders, where if they are much 
expos’d, or the Soil moift, they Ihouid not be 
t ran fplanted till March, juft before they begin 
to (hoot out their Flower-Hems but then they 
will not produce their Flowers fo ftrong as 
ihofe which are planted in Autumn. 

In order to have aSucceftion of thcfe Plants, 
their Seeds Ihouid be fown every Spring, for 
the old Roots feldom continue long after they 
have flower’d and when they do remain, 
their Flowers are feldom fo ftrong as from 
young Roots. Their Seafon of flowering is 
in "June and July, and their Seeds are perfected 
in Auguft. 

The third Sort is preferv’d in fome Gardens 
for Variety, but the Flowers are not near fo 
fair as thole of the two former : This requires 
the fame Management as is directed for them. 

The fourth Sort hath a perenniat Root, 
which will abide many Years, if planted in a 
dry Soil. This is propagated by fowing the 
Seeds in the manner directed for the former \ 
but when the Plants are come up two Inches 
high, they Ihouid be tranfplanted where they 
are to remain for good ; for if they are not too 
thick in the Seed-bed, they may be fuffer’d to 
remain there until the March following ; at 
which time they Ihouid be carefully taken up 
and tranfplanted into the Borders where they 
are defign’d to ftand, for their Roots generally 
run down very deep, fo that ’tb not fafe to 
remove them often. This Plant produces its 
F’low'ersabout the fame Time of the Year as the 
former, and perfe&s its Seeds in Autumn, and 
the Roots will abide in the open Air very well, 
refilling the feverelt Cold, provided they are 
planted in a dry Soil. 

HEUANTHEMUM i of 

the Sun, and»»5©-, Gr. a Flower.] Dwarf 
Ciftus, or little Sun-Flower. 

The CbaraSlers are ; 

The Flower-cup confifis cf three Leaves •, the 
Flower, for the mofi part, confifis of five Leaves, 
which are plac'd orbicularly, and expand in form 
of a Rofe ; the Pointal of the Flower becomes a 
globular Fruit, which divides into three Parts, 
having three Cells, which are fill'd with rcundiftj 
Seeds fix'd to fmall Capillaments . 

The Species are j 

1. Hr.u a vthemum ; vulgare, fiore luteo.J. B. 
Common Dwarf Ciftus, with a yellow Flower. 

2. Heuanthemum } vulgare, fiore dxhtiore. 
Tourn. Common Dwarf Ciftus, with a fainter 
Flower. 

3. Heuanthemum ; Alpinum, folio pilofella 
tninoris Fuchjii. J. B. Hoary Dwarf Mountain 
Ciftus, with Cats-foot Leaves. 

4. Helianthemum •, Montanum, polii folio . 
Pluk. Mountain Dwarf Ciftus, with Poley- 
mountain Leaves. 

5. Heuanthemum folds majoribus, \ fiore 
albo. J. B. Great-leav’d Dwarf Ciftus, with 
a white Flower. 

6. Helianthemum j album, Germanicum. 
Tab, Icon, White German Dwarf Ciftus. 

7. Heuanthemum *, fiore albo, folio angufio 
hhfuto. J. B. White-flower’d Dwarf Ciftus, 
with narrow hairy Leaves. 


8. Helianthemvm •, faxaiile,folds 13 caulibus 
incanis, oblongis, fioribus albis, Appennini mantis. 
Mentz, Rock Dwarf Ciftus of the Appennincs, 
with hoary oblong Leaves and Stalks, and 
white Flowers.- 

9. Heuanthemum j five Cijlus bttmilis, 
folio Sampfucbi, capitulis valde birfutis. J, B. 
Dwarf Ciftus, with a Marjoram Leaf, and very 
hairy Heads. 

10. Heuanthemum •, folio Thymi, fioribus 
umbellatis. Tourn. Dwarf Ciftus, with a Thyme 
Leaf, wich Flowers growing in an Umbel. 

11. Heuanthemum s polii folio am- t bore, 
Lufitanicum. Tourn. Portugal Dwarf Ciftus, 
with large Poley-mountain Leaves. 

12. Heuanthemum •, Germanicum, luteum, 
Cifii folio. Boerb. German Dwarf Ciftus, with 
a yellow Flower and Ciftus Leaf. 

13. Heuanthemum falicis, folio. Tourn, 
Dwarf Ciftus, with a Willow Leaf. 

14. Helianthemvm i Ledi folio. Tourn, 
Dwarf Ciftus, wich a Ledum Leaf. 

15. Heuanthemum •, fiore maculofo. Col, 
Dwarf Ciftus, with fpotted Flowers. 

There are many ocher Species of this Plant, 
which are found in the warm Parts ot Europe, 
as Portugal, Spain, Italy, and the South Parts 
of France, but thefe here mention'd are all the 
Varieties which I have obferv’d in the Englijb 
Gardens. 

The four^ firft Sorts are found wild in feveral 
Parts of Great Britain \ but the firft is the molt 
common of them all, and is found upon the 
Sides of dry Banks and chalky Hills in divers 
Places in England, The twelve firft Species 
are perennial Plants, which grow woody, but 
of low Stature, feldom rifing above a l oot 
high, the Branches, for the moll part, trailing 
upon the Ground. Thefe Plants are very orna¬ 
mental to a Garden, cfpecially if planted in a 
warm Pofition and a dry Soil, where they will 
thrive and flower exceedingly, and are very 
proper to plant in Hoping Borders or little De¬ 
clivities, where few other Plants will thrive to 
Advantage; and altho’ the Flowers of thefe 
Plants are of no great Beauty, yet the vaft 
Quantities which are produc’d all over the 
Plants, for two Months together, render them 
worthy of a Place in every good Garden. 

Thefe are all propagated by Seeds, (which 
the Plants annually furnifh in great Plenty) 
and Ihouid be fown in a warm Border of light 
frefh Earth in March or the Beginning of April ; 
and when the Plants are come up, they may 
be tranfplanted into Beds of the like Earth 
about four Inches afunder, or fomewhat more: 
In which Place they may remain until Sept em¬ 
ber,when they Ihouid be remov'd to the Places 
where they are to continue for good, obferving 
to take them up with a good Bali of Earih to 
their Roots, otherwife they are fubjeft to mif- 
carry. 

They may alio be propagated by planting 
Cuttings of any of the Sorts in May , in a Bed 
of light frefh Earth, observing to water and 
Ihadc them until they have taken Root: Thefe 
alfo may remain in the Beds until September, 
when they Ihouid be planted out, as was dire¬ 
cted for tht Seedling Plants> but as they ge¬ 
nerally 
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tierally produce great Quantities of Seeds every 
Year, lb there will feldom be Occafion for 
propagating them any other way, becaule the 
Seedling Plants are generally better than thole 
obtain'd from Cuttings, and it being more 
Trouble to propagate them by Cuttings, few 
People pradtife that Method, 

The 13th, 14th, and 15th Sorts are annual 
Plants, and mud be town every Year, or the 
Seeds iuffer’d to fall; which, if the Ground be 
clear from Weeds, will come up, and abide 
the Winter, and flower early in the fucceeding 
Summer; which is the furelt Method to obtain 
large Plants, elpecially^of the ijth Sort, of 
which, if the Seeds are fown in the Spring, 
the Plants are apt to be very fmall, and pro¬ 
duce but few Flowers, and many times the 
Seeds will not come up at all, fo that if you 
fow them, it (hould be done loon after they 
are ripe: The Flowers of this laft Sort are 
very beautiful, each Petal or Leaf having a 
deep purple Spot at the Bottom ; and fince it 
is a Plant which requires but very little Care, 
it is well worth keeping in a Garden. 

- HELIOTROPIUM ; of 

the Sun, and tiitv, Gr. to turnd\ Turniole. 

The Characters are j 

37 >e Flower confifis of one Leaf, and is fbap'd 
like a Funnel, having its Center wrinkled and 
folded , and its Brim cut into ten Segments, 
alternately unejual: 7%efe Flowers are collected 
into a long reflex'd Spike , refembhng a Scorpion's 
3 a.il $ each Flower is fucceeded by four naked 
gtbbofe Seeds. 

The Species are j 

1. Heliotropium ; tnajus,Difioridi. C B. 
The great Tunrible of Dioicorides. 

2. H e 11 otropiu m j Americanum, Cceru- 
leum, folits Hormtni. Acad. Reg. Sc. Blue 
American Turnfole, with Clary Leaves. 

3. Heliotropium > Americanum , caru¬ 
le urn, foliis Hormtni angufiioribus. H. L. Blue 
American Turniole, with narrower Clary 
Leaves. 

4. Heliotropium ; arborefeetts, folio, 
tetter it, Jl.re albo in capitula denfa cottgefia. 
Boerb. lad. Tree-like Turnfole, with a Ger¬ 
mander Leaf and white Flowers growing in 
thick, fhort Heads. 

5. Heliotropium j Caitarienfe, arboref- 
tens, folio fcorodonice Uort.Amfi. Canary Tree¬ 
like Turn trefole, with a Wood-iage Leaf 

The firft, fecond, and third Kinds are an¬ 
nual Plants: The firft is very hardy, and is 
better preferv’d in a Garden, by fullering the 
Seeds to fill when ripe, which will come up in 
the fucceeding Spring much better than when 
preferv’d and Ibwn with Care, for it rarely 
happens that thole which are fown in the 
Spring do grow ; lo that if it be intended to 
be had in a different Hate from where the 
Plants grew the preceding Year, the Seeds 
ought to be lown foon after they are ripe j 
which fhould be in the Place w here they are 
to remain, for thefe Plants ftldom thrive well 
when trail (plan ted, efpecialJy if it be not per¬ 
form’d while the Plants are young. 


This Plant produces its Flowers in Junet 
and the Seeds ripen in Alignfi. 

The fecond and third Sorts muft be Ibwri 
upon a Hot-bed in the Spring , and manag’d 
as was directed for the Cyan us Zurcicus (to 
which the Reader is defir’d to turn, to fave 
Repetition) j for if they are not brought for¬ 
ward in the Spring , they feldom perfect their 
Seeds: There is no great Beauty in thefe two 
Plants, nor are they often cultivated but in 
Botanick Gardens for Variety fake. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow to be large 
Ihrubby Plants: Thefe are propagated by 
planting Cuttings of them in any of the Sum¬ 
mer Months, in a Bed of light Earth, obferv- 
ing to (hade and water them until they have 
taken Root; and in Augujl they Ihould be 
traniplanted into Pots fill’d with light frtfh 
Earth, which Ihould be plac’d in a lhady Situa¬ 
tion until the Plants are rooted in the Pots; 
when they may be remov’d into the open Air 
among!! Myrtles, Jafmines, 8tc. where they 
may remain until October j at which time they 
Ihould be remov'd into theGreen-houle, w here 
they fhould be plac’d fo as to have as much 
free Air as pollible, and will require frequcnc 
Waterings. 

The fifth Sort produces Flowers every Sum¬ 
mer ; but I have never yet leen any on the 
fourth Sort, although it is by much the larger 
Plant. 


HELLEBORE ; Hide Helleborus. 

HELLEBOKINE; Baftard Hellebore. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a fibrofe Root ; the Leaves are broad 
and nervofe , fomewbat like thofe of the IF bite 
Hellebore ; (be Flowers, which grow upon a fhort 
Foot-Jlaik , are collected into a Spike, each con - 
fijiiug of fix diffimtlar Leaves j the Ovary Le¬ 
contes a Fruit very like that of the Orchis. 

T he Species are, 

1. Helleborine ; latifolia,montana.C.B.P. 
Common Baftard Hellebore. 

2. Helleborine; altera atro-rubente flare, 
C. B. P. Baftard Hellebore, with a blackifh 
Flower. 

3. Helleborine ; flare alio. Ger. White- 
flower’d Baftard Hellebore. 

4. Helleborine j flote rotttndc, five Cal- 
ceoius. C. B. P. Ladies Slipper. 

5. Hel leborine ; Virgiitiaua, flats ret undo 
luteo. Bantfier. Virginian Ladies Slipper, 
with a yellow Flower. 

6. H elleborine ; Canadenfis, five Cali co¬ 
ins Manx. Icon. Robert. Canada Ladies 
Slipper. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant, 
fome of which are of Enghfh Growth , but as 
they are Plants of no great Beauty, and are 
with great Difficulty cultivated in a Garden, 
lb 1 (hall pafs them over without naming, thefe 
here mention’d being the molt valuable Kinds 
which we are at preient acquainted with. 

Thele are all Natives of Woods and ihady 
Places: The four firft mention’d are found 
in the Woods of Torkfbtre, Lancafhtre, and 
F f f f other 
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other Northern Countries in England: but the 
two laft mentioned are Natives of America , 
from whence fome of the Plants have been 
lent into England , which thrive and produce 
Flowers very well every Year, There is no 
other Method to obtain theie Plants but by 
fcarching them out in their natural Places of 
Growth, and taking up their Roots, with a 
large Ball of the natural Soil to ’em, and then 
to tranfplant’em into a lhady Place in the Gar¬ 
den, and in a ftrong undung’d Soil: Thefe 
are very pretty Ornaments to fmall Wilder- 
neffes, where, if the Ground between the 
Trees be planted with theie, and other com¬ 
mon Flowers which grow naturally in Woods, 
it will render fuch Places very agreeable ; and 
as theie require little other Culture than to 
prelerve them from being over-run with 
Weeds, lb the only Expence is in the firft 
procuring them, which is eafiiy effected in 
many Parts of England. The belt Sealon for 
traniplanting them is in May , loon after 
they appear above-ground. 

HELLEBOROIDES HYEMALIS * vide 
Aconitum Hyemale, 

HELLEBORO-RANUNCULUS; Globe- 
Ranunculus, vulgb. 

The Cbaratters are; 

It hath Jingle round circimfcribed Leaves like 
the Ranunculus : 7he Cup of the Flower confijls 
of jive fmall Leaves of the fame Colour with the 
Flower, tfbe Flower confijls of many Leaves 
growing in Form of a Ranunculus, having 
many Stamina in the Centre: The Fruit confijls 
of many fmall Cells, which are collected into a 
Head , each containing many Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant; 
which is, 

Helleboro-Ranunculus ; flore luteo 
globefo. Boerh. Ind . The Globe-Flower, or 
Lockergowlons. 

This Plant is found wild in the North Parts 
of England and IVales in great Plenty. It is 
propagated by parting the Roots in Autumn, 
which Ihould be planted in a moift lhady 
Situation, where they will thrive and Sower 
exceedingly, and require very little Care, ex¬ 
cept to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
parting the Roots every ocher Year j for if 
they are permitted to continue too long unre- 
mov’d, the Flowers will not be lo large, nor 
in fo great Quantity. 

HELLEBORUS, [ Black HeU 

lebore, or Chriftmas Flower. 

The Cbarafters are $ 

It hath a digitated Leaf: 7 %e Flower con - 
JiJls of feveral Leaves , which are placed orbi¬ 
cularly , and expand in Form of a Rofe : In the 
Centre of the Flower rifes the Point al, which is 
iticornpafs’d about the Bafe with feveral little 
Horns lying between the Chives and Petals, 
which afterwards turn to a Fruit , in which 
the membranaceous Husks are gather d, as it 
were , into a little Head, ending for the ttiojl 
part in a Horn, opening leugthwtfe, and for the 
rnojl part full of roundtjb or oval Seeds. 

J 


The Species are j 

• l. Helleborus ; niger, feetidus. C. B- P. 
Stinking Black Hellebore , Bear’s foot, or Set- 
terwort. 

2. Helleborus ; niger, hortenfis, fore vi- 
ridi. C. B. P. Green*flower’d Black Hellebore , 
or Bear’s-foot. 

3 H ellebor us ; niger, flore albo , etiam 
interdum valds ntbente. f. B. True Black Hel¬ 
lebore, or Chriftmas Rofe. 

4. Helleborus ; niger, trifoliatns . Ilort. 
Earn. Trifoliaced Black Hellebore. 

5. Helleborus $ niger, flore rofeo, minor, 
Belgicus. H. R. Bl&fi* Small Belgick Black 
Hellebore. 

The two firft Species are found wild in the 
Woods in divers Parts of England ; but the 
3d, 4th, and 5th Sorts are brought from other 
Countries, which do thrive as well with tis in 
the open Air, as thole that are Natives. The 
two firft Sorts being Wood Plants, do thrive 
much better, when planted in fbadv moift 
Places, than when they arc planted in a 
warmer Situation, and too much expos’d to 
the Sun. And as they produce their Flowers 
in the middle of Winter, when few other Plants 
appear; lo they delerve a Place in ImalJ Wil¬ 
der nefs Quarters, Avenues, and lhady Borders, 
where they will flourilh exceedingly, and, if 
fuffer’d to Ihcd their Seeds, will loon fornilh a 
Garden with Plants enough ; and this is the 
eafieft and belt Method to propagate them. 

The other Sorts are propagated either from 
Seeds, or by planting of their Roots: The 
belt Sealon for this Work is in February , when 
you may divide the Roots into fmall Heads, 
and plant them in a Situation where they may 
have the Morning Sun only till 10 o’clock * 
for if they are too much expos’d to the great 
Heats of the Sun, they will not thrive. Theie 
Ihould alfo have a moift light Soil ; but the 
Ground Ihould not have Dung in it, which is 
very fubje&to rot the Roots of theie Plants. 

If you propagate them by Seeds, they Ihould 
be fown foon after they are ripe, wfoch is 
commonly in May, in a Border expos’d ro the 
Morning Sun, where the Plants will come up 
the Spring following, and fhould be kept clear 
from Weeds, which, if fuffer’d to grow, would 
loon deftroy the young Plants: In this Border 
they Ihould remain until the February follow¬ 
ing, at which Time they Ihould be trans¬ 
planted into another Border to the Diftance 
of fix Inches lijuare, obferving to keep them 
conftantly clear from Weeds j and in one Year 
after planting out, they will flower, and may 
then be remov’d to the Places where they are 
to remain for good. 

There are great Doubts whether ariv of 
thefe Species be the true Hellebore of the An- 
tients; tho’ Monfi Tourncfcrt and fome other 
Travellers affirm, that the third Specres is it: 
but yet the Germans ufe the Adonis, Hdlebnri 
radtee, buphthalmi fore for the Hellebore ; and 
many other People believe it to be a Phut 
different from both theie: but it is hop’d 
that we lhall Ihortly know who are in the 
right. 
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HELLEBORUS ALBUS j vide Vera- 
trum. 

HELMET-FLOWER, or MONK’S- 
HOOD j vide Aeon i turn. 

HEMEROCALLIS; vide Lilium. 

HEMIONITIS, ['KfHir7m, of 'iWw©- a 
Mule, q- d. Mule-wort, becaufe this Plant was 
believ’d to be as barren as a Mule.] Moon- 
Fern. 

This is a Plant which is feldom propagated 
in Gardens; therefore I (hall not trouble the 
Reader with any Account of it more than this, 
that whoever hath a mind to cultivate it, may 
fee full Dirc&ions for that Purpofe under the 
Article Lingua Cerviua , to which this Plant is 
nearly ally’d, and delights in the lame Situa¬ 
tion and Culture. 

HEPATIC A, (/Hsamf* of «»«<{ the Liver, 
lo call’d, becaufe the Leaves of this Plant are 
divided into Lobes like the Liver: (but it 
docs not at ail take its Name from its Ufe ; 
for it is of no Virtue againft Difeafes of the 
Liver, as many have erroneoufly imagin’d) 
and Zrtfolia, from its Similitude thereto.] 
Noble Liver-wort. 

The Char afters are ; 

$fbe Root is fibrofe and perennial: &be Leaf 
cotififs of three Lobes growing on a Pedicle which 
strifes from the Root: *tbe Pedicle of tbe Flower 
is naked and fugle, arifmg from tbe Root: 'The 
Cup of tbe Flower is, for tbe mof part, compos'd 
of one Leaf, which is fometimes cut into three 
or four deep Divifiom ; ifhe Flower conffs of 
many Leaves, which expand in Form of a Rofe : 
tfbe Fruit is globular, confifiing of one fingle 
Cell, which is curve ted, as in tbe leffer Celan¬ 
dine. 

The Species are ; 

i. H epatica ; trifolia , cxrttleo fore. Cluf. 
The fingle blue Hepatica , or Noble Liver¬ 
wort. 

z. Hepatica ; trifolia, fore cxrttleo pleno. 
Cluf. The double blue Hepatica, or Noble 
Liver-wort. 

3 - H rpATiCA ; trifolia, fore alio fimplici. 
Bocrb. Ind. The fingle white Hepatica, or 
Noble Liver-wort. 

4. Hepatica ; trifolia, rubro fore. Cluf. 
Single red Hepatica, or Noble Liver-wort. 

j. Hepatica ; trifoha, fore rubro pleno. 
Bocrb. Ind. Double red, or Peach-colour’d 
Hepatica. 

Thefe Plants are lome of the greateft Beau¬ 
ties of the Spring ; their Flowers are produc’d 
in February and March in great Plenty, before 
the green Leaves appear, and make a very 
beautiful Figure in the Borders of the Pleafure- 
Garden, efpecially the Double Sorts, which 
do commonly continue a Fortnight longer in 
Flower than the Single Kinds, and the Flowers 
are much fairer. I have leen the Double 
White Kind often mention’d in Books, but 
could never fee it growing } tho’ I don’t know 
but fuch a Flower might be obtain’d from 
Seeds of the Single White, or Blue Kinds. I 


have fometimes known the Double Blue Sort 
produce fome Flowers in Autumn which were 
inclining to White; and thereby fome People 
have been deceiv’d, who have procur’d the 
Roots at that Seafon, and planted them in 
their Gardens, but the Spring following their 
Flowers were Blue as before: And this is a 
common thing when the Autumn is fo mild as 
to cauie them to flower. But whether the 
Double White Sort mention’d in the Books, 
was only this accidental Alteration in the 
Colour of the Flower, I can’t fay ; tho* it 
feems very probable it was, fince I never 
could hear of any Perlon who ever faw the 
Double White Sort flower in the Spring. 

The Single Sorts produce Seeds every Year, 
w'hereby they are eafily propagated, and alfo 
new Flowers may be that way obtain’d. The 
beft Sealon for lowing of the Seeds is in the 
beginning of Augufi, either in Pots or Boxes 
of light Earth, which fhould be plac’d fo as 
to have only the Morning Sun until October , 
when they Ihould be remov’d into the full 
Sun, to remain during the Winter-feafon: 
but in March , when the yotmg plants will 
begin to appear, they mull be remov’d again 
to a fhady Situation, and in dry Weather 
fhouid be frequently water’d; and about the 
beginning of Augufi they will be fit to be 
tranfpfanted, at which Time you fhould pre¬ 
pare a Border, facing the Eaft, of good frefli 
Loamy Earth, into which you fhould remove 
the Planrs, placing them at about fix Inches 
Djftance each way, doling the Earth pretty 
faft to their Roots, to prevent the Worms 
from drawing them out of the Ground, which 
they are very apt to do at that Seafon, and 
in the Spring following they will begin to 
fhew their Flowers : but it will be three Years 
before they flower ftrong, and till then you 
cannot judge of their Goodnels; when, if you 
find any double Flowers, or any of a different 
Colour from the common Sorts, they fhonld 
be taken up and tranlplanted into the Borders 
of the Flower-Garden, where they fhould con¬ 
tinue at leaft two Years before they are taken 
up, or parted ; for it is remarkable in this 
Plant, that where they are often remov’d and 
parted, they are very fubjed to die; whereas, 
when they are permitted to remain undifturb’d 
for many Years, they will thrive exceedingly, 
and become very large Roots, 

The Double Flowers, which never produce 
Seeds, are propagated by parting their Roots, 
which fhould be done in March , at the time 
when they are in Flower: but you fhould be 
careful not to feparare them into very fmall 
Heads; nor fhould they be parted oftener 
than every third or fourth Year, if you intend 
to have them thrive, for the Realon before 
given. They delight in a ftrong Loamy Soil, 
and in an Eaftern Pofition, where they may 
have only the Morning Sun ; tho* they will 
grow in almoft any Alpe&, and are never 
injur’d by Cold. 

HEPATORIUM; vide Eupatorium. 

HEPTAPHYLLUM; wfepentaphyilum. 

HERBA 
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HER. BA GERARD I j vide Angelica fyl- 
veftris minor. 

HERBALIST, HERBARIST, a Perfon 
who is skill’d in diftinguiflnng the Kinds, Na¬ 
tures, or Virtues of Herbs and Plants. 

HERE A PARIS. Herb-Paris, True-love, 
or One-berry. 

The Characters are; 

The Cup of the Flower confijis of four Leaves, 
which expand in Form of a Crofs : The Flower 
alfo hath four Leaves, which expand in the fame 
manner, and is generally furnfu d with four 
Stamina : The Point at of the Flower becomes a 
foft globular Fruit, which is divided into four 
Cells, and are fil'd with oblong Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant in 
England, which is 

Herd a Paris. J . B. Solatium, quadrifo - 
Hum, hacciferam . C. B. Herb True-love, or 
One-berry. 

This Plant is found wild in (hady Woods in 
divers Parts of England, and is rarely culti¬ 
vated in Gardens: Thole who have a mind to 
propagate ir, ftiould iearch it out in the natu¬ 
ral Places of its Growth in April, when it firft 
appears above-ground, and take up the Roots 
with a Clod of the natural Earth to them, and 
tranl'plant them into a Ihady Part of the Gar¬ 
den, where, if they are not difturb’d, they will 
live and flower, but they are not very apt to 
incrcafe when cultivated. There is no great 
Beauty in this Plant, but thole who delight in 
Variety, may give it Place in a Wildernefs, 
where few other Things will thrive. 

HERBTFEROUS, fignifies bearing orbring¬ 
ing forth Herbs. 

HERBIVOROUS, t. e. devouring or feed¬ 
ing on Herbs or Grafs . 

To HERBORTZ.E, to go abroad in the 
Fields in Qued of different or new Herbs or 
Plants, 

HERBOSE, grajfy, or full of Grafs or 

Herbs. 

HERBOSITY, Graffuiefs, or abundance of 
Grafs or Herbs. 

HERBULENT, graffy, full of Grafs or 
Herbs. 

HERMANNIA: \Tournefort gives the 
Name Hermannia to this Plant in Honour of 
the immortal Memory of the celebrated Her- 
mamuis : It is call’d Kctmia Africana in the 
Amfierdam Garden i but Kctmia has a Calix 
like that of the Shallow, and this a bladdery, 
fquammole Calix, by which it is eafily diftin- 
guilh d.J 

The Characters are j 

The Cup of the Flower confijis of one Leaf, 
which ref entiles a Bladder , and is cut into five 
Segments'; the Flower conffis cf five Leaves, 
Ue lowermoft of which are narrow , but the upper 
ones are broad and twified , having a pentangu¬ 
lar Ovary tn the Center , which is jurrounded by 
five Stamina, and is afterwards turn'd to a 
five-corner d long Tube. 

i 


The Species are j 

1. Hermannia j frutefeens , folio oblongc, 
ferrate, latiori. Boerb, hid. Shrubby Hermannia , 
with a broader oblong lerrated Leaf 

2. Hermannia j frutefeens, folio groffularice, 
parvo btrfuto. Boerb. hid. Shrubby Hermannia, 
with a fmall, hairy, Goofeberry Leaf 

3. Hermannia ; frutefeens , folio Ibifci 
birjitto, molli, caule pilofo. Boerb. hid. Shrubby 
Hermannia, with a loft, hairy Marfhmallow 
Leaf, and a woolly Stalk. 

4. He rmannia; frutefeens, folio, oblongo , 
ferrato. Tourn. Shrubby Hermannia, with‘an 
oblong, lerratcd Ixaf. 

There are forne other Species of this Plant 
in the Botantck Gardens in Holland, but thefe 
here mention’d are all the Sorts which I have 
yet feen in the Engltfh Gardens. 

Thefe Plants are all propagated by planting 
Cuttings of them during any of the Summer 
Months, in a Bed of light frefli Earth, ob- 
ferving to water and lhade them until they are 
well rooted, which will be in about fix Weeks 
after planting ; then you Ihould take them up, 
prefer ving a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and 
plant them into Pots fill’d with light frclh 
Earth, placing them in a fhady Situation until 
they have taken frefli Root j after which they 
may be expos’d to the open Air, with Myrtles, 
Geraniums , &c. until the Middle or latter End 
of October, when rhey mull be remov’d into 
the Green-houle, obierving to place them in 
the cooled Part of the Houle, and where they 
may have as much free Air as poflible, for if 
they are too much drawn in the Houle, they 
will appear very faint and fickly, and feldotn 
produce many Flowers ; whereas, when they 
are only preferv’d from the Froft, and have 
a great Share of free Air, they will appear 
ftrong and healthy, and produce large Quan¬ 
tities of Flowers in April and May , during 
which Seaton they make a very handfome 
Shew in the Green-houle : They mud alio be 
frequently water’d, and will require to be new 
potted at lead twice every Year, i. t. in May 
and September, otherwife their Roots will be 
fo matted as to prevent their Growth. 

T hefe Plants rarely produce good Seeds with 
us; but when they are obtain’d from Abroad, 
they mud be town upon a moderate Hot-bed, 
and when the Plants come up, they mud be 
tranfplantcd into fmall Pots, and plung’d into 
another very moderate Hot-bed, in order to 
promote their Rooting j after which they mud 
be harden’d by degrees, to endure the open 
Air in Summer, and may then be treated as 
the old Plants. 

HERMODACTYLUS; vide Colchicum. 

HERNIARIA, [of Hernia , Lat, a Rup¬ 
ture.'] Rupture-wort. 

The Characters are; 

The Calix is quadnfid, or, for the mft part , 
quinquefid, and expanded in Form of a Star, 
having five Stamina in the Center ; The Fruit 
(which grows in the Bottom of the Flower) be¬ 
comes a membranaceous, furrow'd, round Cut- 
fule, which is divided into eight Cells, each of 
which contains one fmall pointed Seed. 

The 
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The Species are; 

1. Herniaria ; glabra. J. B. Smooth 
Rupture-wort. 

2. Herniaria ; birfuta . J. B. Rough or 
hair}' Rupture-wort. 

3. Herniaria, Alfmes folio. Fount. Rup¬ 
ture-wort, with a Chick-weed Leaf. 

4. Herniaria ; fruticofa, viticulis ligtio- 
Jts. C B. Shrubby Rupture-wort, with woody 
Branches. 

Thefe Plants are feldom cultivated but in 
Botanic k Gardens, for the Sake of Variety: 
The three firft arc, for the moft part, annual 
Plants, feldom continuing longer than one 
Year, and muft be permitted to flied their 
Seeds, whereby they are better preferv’d than 
if fown with Art. The fourth Sort is an 
abiding Plant, which may be propagated by 
Cuttings; but as they are Plants of no Beauty, 
lb they are not worth cultivating. 

The firft Sort is what fhould be us’d in the 
Shops, but is rarely feen in London ; the Herb- 
women commonly bringing rhe Par/ley Break - 
fione to the Markets, which is fold inftead of 
this Plant. 

HESPERIS j [Some derive the Name of 
this Plant from Hefperia , Italy, from whence 
the People were antiently call’d Hefperides ; 
but it is pretty plain that the Name was taken 
from ''Effsrs;©-, becaufe moft commonly they 
fmell moft in an Evening ; either ol thefe may 
be admitted: It is call’d Viola Matronalis, be¬ 
caufe it refembles the Violet, and was at firft 
cultivated by Women. J Dame’s Violet, or 
Queen’s Gilliflovver, 

The Char alters ^rc ; 

Fhc Flower confifts, for the moft part, offour 
Leaves, which expand in Form of a Qrofs ; out 
pf the Fkwer-cup arifes the Pointal, wbicb be¬ 
comes a long, taper , cylindrical Pod, wbicb is 
divided into two Cells by ait intermediate Parti¬ 
tion, to which the imbricated Valves do adhere 
on both Sides , and are furnijh'd with oblong cy¬ 
lindrical or globular Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Hesperis ; hortenfis , . fore purpurea. 

C.B.P. Garden Dame’s Violet, with a purple 
Flower. , . i; . > 

2. Hes p ^ r t s ; hortenfis, flpraCandida. C B . P . 
Garden Pame’^ Violet, with a white JF.lQiy.er. 

3. Hesperis ; fyfvcftfis, .^uodopa. B. P- 
Unfavoury wiJfl patne’s,yio)eb 

4. Hesperia; -horteufis^ fiore. t •pprjegato. 

fcfficu. Garden Dame’s, Violet,, y?ito a,yarie- 
gated Flower. . -/j 

y. Hesperis; bar ten ft flore purpurea plena. 
H R. Par.' Garden'DaiieV Violet, ■ with a 
double purple Flower,, cotmnoply cal?d)F>aa.\b\t 
Purple Rocket. , ^ 

6. Hesperis ; hortenfis, flore albs pleno. 
H.R.P. Garden Dame’s Violet, with a double 
white Flower or double white Rocket. 

7. Hcfperis ; bar ten(is, flore vario plena. 
H. R. Par, Garden Dames Violet, with.a 
variable Flower. 

8 . Hesperis ; maritima , fupina, exigua. 
Sourn. Low, Maritime , Dame’s Violet, or 
Dwarf annual Stock; vulgo. 


9. Hes per is} Montana, pallida , odcratiffima. 
C B. P. Pale Mountain Dame’s Violet, with 
a very fweet Smell. 

There arc many other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preferv’d in Botanick Gardens, 
to add to their Variety, but thefe here men¬ 
tion’d are the moft beautiful Kinds, and beft 
worth propagating in the Flower-Garden. 

The feven firft mention’d Sorts are abiding 
Plants, and may be propagated by parting of 
their Roots in Auguft, efpecially thofe with 
double Flowers, which never produce Seeds; 
but the (ingle Kinds are better propagated by 
(owing their Seeds in March, which will pro* 
duce ftronger Plants than thofe obtain’d from 
OfF-fets: The Heads, which are divided, 
fhould be well furnifh’d with Roots, otherwife 
they are very fubjeft to milcarry; nor fhould 
the old Roots be feparated into very fmall 
Heads, which would occafion their flowering 
weak the fucceeding Sealon: The Soil in which 
thefe Plants fhould be planted, ought to be 
frefh and inclining to a iandy Loam,- but 
fhould not be mix’d with Dung, which 
often Caufes the Roots to rot; but if you 
bury fome rotten Wood-pile Earth, or very 
rotten Tanners-bark, juft deep enough for 
their Fibres to reach it, the Plants will thrive 
exceedingly, and produce great Quantities 
of very large fair Flowers, as I have feveral 
times experienc’d; but if this fhould be fo 
fh allow as to touch the main Roots, ’tis ten 
to one if they don’t rot away, which is very 
often the Cafe with thefe Flowers when they 
are planted in a rich dung’d Soil. The double 
white Rocket is by far the moft beautiful Plant 
of all the Kinds, the Flowers of which are as 
Urge and double as the fair eft double * Stock- 
Qilhflower : It was formerly planted in great 
Plenty in the Gardens near London, to fupply 
the Markets with Flowers fqr Bafbns; for 
which Purpofe there is not any Plant better 
adapted, and will continue in Beauty for a 
long Time: But of late Years thefe Plants 
have not fucceeded fo well as formerly, which 
may be owing to the dunging of the Soil; for 
it is obfervable, that in frefh: Ground, which 
has not been till’d, thefe Plants do fuccced 
beft. The Angle Kinds have very little Beauty 
in them, when compar'd with the Double, and 
are therefore feldom cultivated in Gardens, but 
as they are much hardier than the Double, 
and will thrive jn ,a lhady Border, fo they ma y 
be admitted for Variety. Thefe all produce 
their Flowers in May, and the Angle Kinds do 
perfect their Seeds in Auguft, which if fetffer’d 
to feed upon the Ground, will come up very 
well, and lave the Trouble of (owing them. 

The eighth Sort is often (own for Edgings 
to large Borders in the Pleafure-Garden, and 
4 is commonly known by the Name of Dwatf- 
. Annual Stock-Gtllifiower. The Seeds of this 
Kind are commonly fown in March , which 
will come up in a feort time, and produce 
Flowers in June, and the Seeds will ripen in 
Auguft: But the Method to have this Plant in 
the greateft Perfection, is to fow the Seeds in 
(mail Patches in the Borders under warm 
Walls in Auguft , which will come up foon after, 
G g g g and 
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and the Plants will get Strength enough to 
endure the Cold, and in the Spring following 
thefe will produce much larger Flowers, than 
thole Plants which come up in the Spring. 

The ninth Sort is a biennial Plant, feldom 
continuing longer than two Years j this mull 
be propagated by Towing the Seeds in the 
Manner directed for the firft Sorts, and the 
lecond Year the Plants will Sower, which if 
you intend to preferve, you muft cut off moft 
of the Flower-ftems, before the Flowers decay, 
which will occafion the Roots to put out new 
Heads, if they are found, whereby they may 
be often continued three or four Years. 

HIERACIUM [of ‘U&Z, Gr. a Hawi t, fo 
call'd, becaufe Hawks as well as Eagles have 
a ftrong and quick Sight, and it is reported, 
that if by reafon of the Heat of the Air, a 
Film grows over the Eyes of this Bird, then 
the Parent drops a Drop of the Juice of it in 
its Eye; and that in like manner it is good to 
clear the human Sightj Hawk-weed. 

The Charafters are; 

*tbe Stalks are branched, and /lender ; the 
Leaves are produc'd alternately ; the Cup of the 
Flower is Jbort, firm and expanded ; the Flower 
confifis of many Leaves , which are placed in an 
orbicular Order, and open inform of a Marygold-, 
the i Seeds are j,lender and angular, or furrowed ; 
to which may be added , the whole Plant bath 
a milky Juice. 

The Species are; 

1. Hieracium ; murorum, folio piloji/fimo. 
C, B. P. Golden Hawk-weed, with hairy 
Leaves. 

2. Hieracium ; Pyreniacum,-foliocerintbes 
latifolium. Schol. Bot. Pyrenian Hawk weed, 
with a broad Honey-wort Leaf. 

3. Hieracium j folio dentis leant s, f.lore 
fitave rubente. C- B. P. Red flower’d Hawk- 
weed, with Dandelyon Leaves. 

4. Hieracium; lanatum, fonebi velertge- 
rontis facie. H. L. Downy Hawk-weed, with 
the Face of Sow-thiftle or Groundfel, 

5. Hieracium ; medio nigrum , Boeticum, 
majus. Par . Bat. Greater Spanifh Hawk-weed, 
with yellow Flowers, having black Bottoms. 

6. Hieracium ; medio-nigrum Bomticum, 
majus fiore fulpbureo. Greater Spanifh Hawk- 
weed, with Brimftone colour 1 d Flowers, having 
black Bottoms. 

7. Hieracium ; barbatum, medio-nigrum , 
minus. H. L. Letter Hawk-weed, with yellow 
Flowers, having black Bottoms. 

8. Hieracium; latifolium , pilofum , coc- 
cineum umbellatum Indicum. H.L. Broad- 
leav’d Indian Hawk-weed, with fcarlet Flowers 
growing in an Umbel. 

There are a great Variety of thefe Plants, 
which grow wild in the different Parts of 
Europe, many of which are preferv’d in the 
curious Botanick Gardens, to add to their 
Variety of Plants; but thefe here-mentioned, 
are the moft beautiful Kinds, and belt worth 
cultivating for the Beauty of their Flowers. 

The firft, fecond and eighth Sort are 
abiding Plants, and may be propagated by 
parting their Roots either in Spring or Autumn, 


and fiiouldbe planted in a frelh, light Soil, and 
an open Situation, where they will greatly in¬ 
crease, efpecialJy the eighth Sort, which is 
very fubjed to creep under Ground, and fend 
forth abundance of Heads, whereby the 
Seafbn of Flowering is continued thro* moft 
Part of the Summer; for the new OfF-fets 
commonly produce Flowers fbon after they 
come up. Thefe are allb propagated by Seeds 
which fhould be fown either in the Autumn 
foon after they are ripe, or very early in tjie 
spring i for if they are fown very late, the 
Plants feldom come up until the Autumn fol¬ 
lowing whereby a whole Seafbn is loft but 
as they increafe fo faft by Off-fets, it is hardly 
worth while to fow their Seeds. 

The other Sorts here mentioned are annual 
Plants, which for the Variety of their Flowers 
deferve a Place in a Garden; thefe Plants 
are much ftronger, and produce a greater 
Quantity of Flowers, when they are rais’d in 
the Autumn, than thofe which are fown in the 
Spring, and they are fo hardy as to endure 
the ievereft Cold of our Climate in the open 
Air, provided they are planted or fown upon 
a dry Soil, for two much Wet is apt to rot them: 
The beft Seafon for lowing the Seeds is in 
Augufi, and towards the latter End of Septem¬ 
ber the Plants will be ftrong enough to trans¬ 
plant, which fhould be into the Borders where 
they are to remain for Flowering • thefe will 
produce their Flowers in May, and their Seeds 
will be ripe in July, which if fuffered to fhed 
upon the Ground, will grow and feve the 
Trouble of lowing them. 

HILLS have many Ufes, of which I fhall 
only mention two or three. 

lft. They ferve’as Skreens to keep off the- 
cold and nipping Blafts of the northern and 
eaftem Winds. 

2dJy, The long Ridges and Chains of lofty 
Mountains being generally found to run from 
Eaft to Weft, ferve to flop the Evagation of 
thofe Vapours towards the Foies, without 
which they would all run from the hot Coun¬ 
tries, and leave them deftitute of Rain. 

3<Uy, They condenfe thofe Vapours, like 
Alembick Heads, into Clouds, and fo by a 
kind of external Diftillation, give Origin to 
Springs and Rivers; and by amafling, cooling 
and conftipating them, turn them into Rain, 
and by that Means render the fervid Regions 
of the Torrid Zone habitable. 

4thly, They ferve for the Production of a 
great Number of Vegetables and Minerals, 
which are not found in other Places. 

It has been found by Experiment and Cal¬ 
culation, that Hills, tho’ they meafure twice 
as much Ground as the Plain Ground they 
ftand upon, yet the Produce of the one can 
be no more than the other, and therefore in 
purchaling Land, the Hills ought not to be 
bought for more than their ft) perfleial Meafure, 
i. e. to pay no more for two Acres upon the 
Side of an Hilt, than for one upon the Plain, 
if the Soil be equally rich. 

It is true that thofe Lands that are Hilly 
and Mountainous, are very different as ro their 
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valuable Contents, from what are found in flat 
and plain Ground, whether they be planted, 
(own or built upon ; as for Example, 

Suppole an Hill contains four equal Sides, 
which meet in a Point at the Top, yet the 
Contents of thefe four Sides can produce no 
more Grain, or bear no more Trees than the 
plain Ground on which the Util Hands, or 
than the Bafe of it; and yet by the Meafure 
of the Sides, there may be double the Number 
of Acres, Rods and Poles, which they mca- 
fure on the Bafe or Ground-Plot. 

For as long as all Plants preferve their up¬ 
right Method of growing, hilly Ground can 
bear no more Plants in Number than the Plain 
at the Bafe, 

Again, as to Buildings on an Hill , the true 
Sides of an Hill will bear no more than the 
fame Number of Houfes that can Hand in the 
Line at the Bafe. 

And as to Rails, or Park-pailing over an 
Hill , though the Meafure be near double over 
the Hill to the Line at the Bottqm, yet both 
may be inclofed by the fame Number of Pales 
of the fame Breadth. 

HIPPOCASTANUM [of GY. a 

Horfe, and Caftans a, Lac. a Chefnut] Horfe- 
Chefnuc. 

The Characters are i 

It bath digitated or finger’d Leaves ; the 
Flowers, which eonfift of five Leaves, are of an 
anomalous Figure , opening as it were with two 
Lipsi there are Male and Female upon the fame 
Spike , which when fully blown, make a fpecious 
Shew, being always produced at the Extremity 
of the Branches ; the Female Flowers are fuc- 
ceeded by Huts which grow in green prickly 
Husks. 

The Species are; 

i, Hippocastanum i vulgare . Courts. 

Common Horfe Chefnuc. 

x. Hippocastanum i vulgare , foliis ex 
luteo variegatis. The yellow blotch’d Horfe 
Chelhut. 

3. Hipfocastanum i vulgare , foliis ex 
albo variegatis. The white blotch’d Horfe- 
Chefhut. 

The firft of thefe Trees (of which there 
feems to be two or three Varieties differing in 
the Breadth of their Leaves, and the Colour 
of their Flowers, one pf which hath its Flowers 
remarkably fpotted with Red and Yellow, fo 
as to be feen at a great Diftance, and is fome- 
what later in flowering) is very common iiv 
England , having been greatly cultivated for 
planting Avenues and fhady Walks near Ha¬ 
bitations, where, in the Spring of the Year; 
(which is their Seafbn of flowering) they make 
a moft beautiful Shew, and their Leaves being 
very large, afford an agreeable Shade in the 
Heat of Summer; but if the Number of 
thefe Trees be too great, or too near the Ha¬ 
bitation, they caule the circumambient Air to 
be moift and unhealthy, by the large Quan¬ 
tities of Moifturc which they perfpire through 
their Leaves, fo that they fhoukf always be 
placed at fiich a Diftance, as to admit of a free 
Current of Air to pais between them and the 


Building, that the rancid Air may be carried 
off thereby. 

This Tree is propagated by planting the 
Nuts early in the Spring, after the Manner as 
was directed for the common Chefnuc (to 
which I refer the Reader, to avoid Repetition) 
the Spring following the Plants may be trans¬ 
planted into a Nurfery, in Rows at three Feet 
diftance, and eighteen Inches afunder in the 
Rows, where they may continue three Years; 
after which Time, they may be tranfplanted 
for Avenues, Sc. where they are to remain: 
The beft Seafbn for tranfplanting thefe Trees 
is at the latter End of February , or the Begin¬ 
ning of March ; (though indeed, they may 
be tranfplanted in Autumn, or during any of 
the Winter Months, when other deciduous 
Trees are removed) but the other is the fureffc 
Sealon, efpecially for moift Soils. 

In transplanting of thefe Trees, we fhould 
never fhorten any of their Branches; but only 
cut off intirely all fuch as are ill placed, or 
grow irregular, for thefe Trees have always a 
large turgid Bud placed at the Extremity of 
their Branches, in which is inclofed the Shoot 
for the fucceeding Spring, which Bud is of 
great Service in attracting the Nourifhmenr, 
and promoting the future Growth of theTiee, 
and it is often obfervable, where their Branches 
are fliortned, that there is produced a gluti¬ 
nous Subftancc, almoft of the Confiftence of 
Turpentine, which often occafions the Decay 
of thole particular Branches, and fometimes 
of the whole Tree. 

Thefe Trees have fomething very lingular 
in their Growth, /. e, that their whole Year’s 
Shoot is commonly performed in three Weeks 
Time, after which it does no more than in- 
create in Bulk, and become more firm and 
iubftantial; and all the latter Part of the 
Summer is occupied in forming and ftrengthen- 
ing the Buds for the next Year’s Shoots. 
There is a great Regularity in the natural 
Growth of thefe Trees, their Under-branches 
being always greatly extended, and the fuc¬ 
ceeding ones decreaung gradually to the Top, 
do form a natural obtute Pyramid, which 
Regularity is by many People greatly difliked, 
as appearing too much like thole artificial 
Pyramids, which were formerly fo much 
efteem’d and cultivated on ever-green Trees; 
but are now very juftly defpifed by all curious 
Perfbns: Though it muft be allowed, where 
theie Trees are rightly difpofed in forming of 
Clumps, Sc. their conical Figure has a very 
good Effeft, by rendering fuch Plantations 
very agreeable to the Eye at feme Diftance, 
efpecially when the under Parts of the Trees 
are hid from Sight, by other Trees which fur- 
round them. 

Thefe Trees were originally brought from 
Confiantinople into Europe ; but although they 
are Natives of fo warm a Country, yet they 
are now fo enur’d to the Cold, as to defy the 
fevereft of our Winters, and do grow to be 
very large Trees, and produce great Quantities 
of Nuts annually, from which they may be 
multiplied at Pleafurc, The Fruit of this 
Tree is very bitter, and of no Ufcamongft us 
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st prefent; but in Turkey they give them to 
Horfes, in their Provender, that are troubled 
with Coughs, or are Short-winded, in both 
which Diftempers they are luppofed to be very 
good. 

H 1 FPOLAPATHUM ; vide Lapathum. 

HIPPOSELINUM; vide Smyrneum. 

H 1 RUNDARIA ; vide Afclepias. 

HOLLOW ROOT ; vide Fumaria, 

HOLLY-HOCKS; vide Malva rofea. 

HOLLYi vide Aquifolium. 

HOMOGENEAL or HOMOGENEOUS 
Plants, are fuch Plants as are of the fame 
Kind or Nature with others. 

HONEY-SUCKLE; vide Caprifolium. 

HOPS j vide Lupulus. 

HORDEUM. Barley. 

The Chambers are ; 

It hath a thick Spike ; the Calix , Husk, 
shea end rioter, ere like thofe of Ipbeat or 
Rye , but the sk^ns art rough ; the Seed is 
fuelling in the Middle , and jor the mofl part 
cuds in a Jbarp Pointy to which the Husks are 
clofely united. 

The Species are; 

1. Horduum ; dtfiichtm . Cer. Common 
long-ear’d Barley. 

2. Hordlum ; polyjiichinn, vet byhermm. 
Park. \\ inter or Square Barley, or Bear 
Barley ; by iome call’d Big. 

3 . Hordel’M ; difiichttm , fpica hrcviore & 
latiori , grants confertis, Raft. Sprat. Barley 
or Battle-door Barley. 

There arc fome other Varieties of Barley of 
left Note ; but thefe here mention’d are pre¬ 
ferred for Ule, as being the moft profitable 
Sorts: The fir ft and third Sorts are commonly 
cultivated in England ; but the Second is rarely 
to be lcen near London, though I think it much 
preferable to the other two, as producing a 
larger Seed and very full thick Spike. 

The Manner of propagating thefe being fb 
well known to every Farmer, it would be 
needlefs to mention any thing of that Kind in 
this Place. 

HORIZONTAL SHELTERS, have by 
fome Pcrlbns been greatly recommended to 
preferve Fruit-Trees from Blights; but with 
how little Reafon, or upon what flight Ex¬ 
periments, every one who has ever made ufe 
of them, will eafily judge; efpecially thofe 
which are contrived by placing Tiles in the 
Wall at certain Diftances, nothing being more 
obvious than that Vegetables, when prevented 
from receiving the Benefit of Dews, Rains, 
ifc. thofe kindly Benefits of Heaven, do grow 
weak, languid, and at laft intirely decay: And 
fince from vaft Numbers of Experiments 
which have been lately made, we find that 
Trees imbibe great Quantities of Nourifhment 
through the Pores of their Leaves and Branches, 
whereby they are rendred vigorous and 
healthy, even in fuch Seafons, and upon fuch 


Soils, where one would think it impoffible 
they Ihould receive much Nourilhmcnt from 
the Earth ; lo to deprive them of this Ad¬ 
vantage, is no lefs than deftroying them; 
though perhaps if the Trees are vigoroas, it 
may not be effefted fuddenly, but there will 
be very vifible Signs of Decay on them daily, 
and a few Years will put a Period to their 
Lives, as I have more than once obferved, 
where fuch Walls were built 

The only Sort of thefe Shelters which Z 
have ever obferved ufeful for Fruit-Trees, 
was made with two Leaves of Slit Deal, join’d 
over each other and painted, this being fired 
upon the Top of the Wall with Pullies, to 
draw up and down at pleafure, formed a 
fort of Penthoufe, which being let down in 
great Rains, or Cold Nights, during the Time 
that the Trees were in flower, or the Fruit was 
fetting, proved ferviceable; but then theft 
Shelters were removed away loon after the 
Fruit was fee, fo that the Trees might enjoy 
all the Advantages of Rain, Dew, He. in the 
Summer ; which is ablolutely ncceflary, if we 
would have healthy Trees, or good Fruit. 


HORMINUM [is fb call’d of it/***, Gr. 
to rufi), or be carried with a Force , becauft 
by its Force it ftimulates and violently in- 
creafes the venereal Appetite] Clary. 

The CharaUers are; 

It bath a hhiated Flower , confining of one 
Leaf, whofe upper Lip is fhort and crefted , hut 
the under one is divided into three Parts , the 
middle Divifton is hollowed like a Spoon ; out 
of the Flower-cup arifes the Pointal, fixed like a 
Nail to m the binder Part of the Flower, and 
attended with four Embryo's which afterwards 
turn to fo many rouudtjh Seeds , inclofed in the 
Cup of the Flower. 

The Species are; 

1. Horminum; fylveflre , lavendulx fiore. 
C. B. P. Common Englifb wild Clary, or 
Oculus Chrifit. 

2. Horminum; comaptirpureo-vtclaced. IB. 
■Clary, with a Purple-violet Top. 

3. Horminum ; fylveftre , latifolium, ver- 
tiallatum, C- B. P. Broad-leav’d wild Clary, 
with whorled Spikes. 

The firft of thefe Plants is found wild upon 
dry Banks, in diverft Parts of England, and 
is feidom cultivated in Gardens; the Seeds of 
this Kind are by fome People greatly efteem’d 
for clearing the Eyes, of any thing that may 
have gotten into them, which is effefted by 
the glutinous Quality of the Seed, which 
when put into the Eye, and moved about, 
will fallen any thing thereto which it meets 
with, and thereby it is taken out. 

The fecond Sort is a beautiful annual Plane 
and deferves to have a Place in a good Gardm, 
for the Oddncis of its Spikes, which have fine 
Purple-violet colour’d Tops: But the third 
Sort is not very beautiful, and is chiefly cul¬ 
tivated in Botanick Gardens, with many other 
Varieties of lefs Note. 

Thefe may all be propagated by lowing 
their Seeds in the Spring in an open Situation, 
and when the Plants are come up, they fhould 
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b: either tranfplanted out to the Diftancc of 
a Foot fquare, or hoe’d out to the fame 
Diftmce, obferving to keep ’em clear from 
Weeds, which is all that is needful to be 
regarded in their Culture, 

The firft and third Sorts are abiding Plants, 
their Roots continuing fcveral Years; but the 
fecond Sort will decay foon after the Seeds 
are perfected. If the Seeds of this Kind are 
permitted to flied upon the Ground when 
they are ripe, the Plants will come up in 
Autumn, abide the Winter, and flower early 
in the fucceeding Summer, and their Flowers 
will be much larger than thole which are 
fown in the Spring. For Garden Clary, lee 
Sclarea, 

HORNBEAM ; vide Carpinus. 

HORSE-CHESNUT; vide Hippoca- 
ftanura. 

HORSE-DUNG is of great Ule to make 
Hot-beds for the railing all Sorts of Early 
Garden Crops, as Cucumbers , Melons , stfpa* 
ragus, Salle ting, &c. for which Purpofe no 
other Sort of Dung will do fb well, this fer¬ 
menting the ftrongeft, and, if mix’d with 
long Litter and Sea-coal Afhes in a due Pro¬ 
portion, will continue its Heat much longer 
than any other Sort of Dung whatfoever; and 
after wards, when rotted, becomes an excel¬ 
lent Manure for mod Sorts of Land, more- 
efpecially for fuch as are of a cold Nature; 
and for ftiff, clayey Lands, when mix’d with 
Sea-coal Allies, and the Cleanfmgs of London 
Streets, it will caufe the Parts to feparate much 
fooner than any other Compoft will do ; fo 
that where it can be obtain’d in Plenty, 

I would always recommend the Ufe of it for 
fuch Lands. 

HOSE IN HOSE, a Term us’d in Gar- 
dening, to fignify one Jong.Husk within an¬ 
other, as in the Polyautbos. 

HOSE-HUSK, is a long round Husk, as in 
Pinks, July-Floszers, &c. 

HOT-BEDS are of general Ufe in thefe 
Northern Parts of Europe, without which, we 
could not enjoy lo many of the Products of 
warmer Climes as we do now ; nor could we 
have the Tables furnilh’d with the fcveral 
Products of the Garden, during the Winter 
and Spring Months, as they are at prefent in 
mod Parts of England . The Ordinary Hot¬ 
beds which are commonly us’d in the Kitchen- 
Gardens, are made with new Horfc-dung, in 
the following manner. 

i/?, Provide a Quantity of new Dung from 
the Stable fin which there Ihould be part of 
the Liner or Straw which is commonly us’d 
in the Stable} in Proportion to the Length 
of the Bed intended ; which, if early in the 
Year, fhould not be lefs than one good Load 
for each Light; this Dung fhould be thrown 
up in an Heap, mixing therewith a few Sea- 
coal Afhes, which will be of Service to con¬ 
tinue the Heat of the Dung; it fhould remain 
fix or feven Days, by which Time it will 


have acquir’d a due Hear: Then in lome weli- 
fhelter’d Part of the Garden you mult dig out 
aTrenchin Length and Width proportionably 
to the Frames you intend it for, and, if the 
Ground be dry, about a Foot deep ; but if 
wet, not above fix Inches : then wheel the 
Dung into the Opening, obferving to ftiT 
every Part of it with a Fork, and lay it 
cxaftly even and fmooth thro’ every Part of 
the Bed ; as alfo to lay the Bottom-parr 
of the Heap (which is commonly free from 
Litter) upon the Surface of the Bed ; this 
will prevent the Steam from rifing fo plen¬ 
tifully as it would otherwife do : And if it be 
defign’d for a Bed to plant out Cucumbers or 
Melons to remain for good, you muft make a 
Hole in the middle of each Light about ten 
Inches over, and fix deep, which fhould be fill’d 
with good frefh Earth, thrufting a Stick into the 
Middle, to fhew the Place where the Hole is; 
then cover the Bed all over with the Earth 
which was taken out of the Trench about four 
Inches thick, and cover it with the Frame, 
letting it remain until the Earth be warm, which 
commonly happens in two Days after the Bed is 
made ; then you may place the Plants therein, 
as is directed for each Kind under their proper 
Heads. 

But if your Hot-bed be defign’d for other 
Plants, there need be no other Holes made 
in the Dung, but after having fmoothed the 
Surface with a Spade, you fhould cover the 
Dung about three or four Inches thick with 
good Earth, putting on the Frames and GlafTcs 
as before. 

In the making of thefe Hot-beds , it muft 
be carefully obierv’d to fettle the Dung 
dofe with a Fork ; and if it be pretty full of 
long Litter, it fhould be equally trod down 
dole in every Part, otherwife it will be ful ject 
to heat too violently ; and confequently the 
Heat will be much iooner fpent, which is one 
of the greateft Dangers this Bed may be liable 
to. During the firft Week or ten Days after 
the Bed is made, you fhould cover the Glades 
but llightly in the Night, and in the Day¬ 
time carefully rnife them to let out the 
Steam, which is fubjeft to rife very copioufly 
while the Dung is frefh: but as the Heat 
abates, fo the Covering fhould be increas’d, 
otherwife the Plants in the Beds will be ftunted 
in their Growth, if not intirely deftroy’d. In 
order to remedy this Evil, if the Bed be very 
cold, you muft put a pretty good Quantity of 
new hot Dung round the Sides of it, which 
will add a frefh Fleat thereto, and caufe it to 
continue a Confidcrable Time after ; and as 
the Spring advances, lo the Sun will fupply 
the Lofs of the Dung’s Heat: but then it wilt 
be advifeable to lay iome Mowings of Grafs 
round the Sides of the Bed, efpecially if the 
Nights fhould prove cold, as it often happens 
in May, which is many times, even at that 
Seafon, very hurtful to tender Plants on Hot¬ 
beds. 

But although the Hot-bed I have deferibed 
is what the Kitchen Gardeners commonly 
ufe, yet thofe made with Tanner’s Bark 
are much more preferable, efpecially for all 
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tender Exctick Plants or Fruits, which require 
an even Degree of Warmth to be continu’d 
for icvcral Months, which is what cannot be 
effected by Hor/e-dung. The Manner of 
making thefe Beds is as follows: 

You muft dig a Trench in the Earth about 
three Feet deep, if the Ground be dry ; but 
if wet, it mult not be above a Foot deep at 
moll, and muft be ra ; s’d two Feet above¬ 
ground. The Length muft be proportion’d 
to the Frames intended to cover it; but that 
fhould never be left than eleven or twelve 
Feet, and the Width not lefs than fix, which 
is but a fufficient Body to continue the Heat. 
This Trench fhould be brick’d up round the 
Sides to the above-mentioned Size of three 
Feet, and fhould be fill’d in the Spring with 
frefh Tanners Bark, (/. e. fuch as the Tanners 
have lately drawn out of their Vats, after 
they have us’d it for tanning Leather) which 
fhould be laid in a round Heap for three or 
four Days before it is put into the Trench, 
that the Moifture may the better drain out of 
it, which, if detain’d in too great a Quantity, 
will prevent its Fermentation ; then put it 
into the Trench, and gently beat it down 
equally with a Dung-fork : But it muft not 
be trodden, which would alfb prevent its 
heating, by fettling too dole : Then you muft 
put on the Frame over the Bed, covering it 
with the GlafTcs, and in about ten Days or a 
Fortnight it will begin to heat, at which Time 
you may plunge your Pots of Plants or Seeds 
into it, obferving not to tread down the Bark 
in doing of it. 


A Bed thus prepar’d (if the Bark be new, 
and not ground too ftnall) will continue in a 
good Temper of Warmth for fix Months; and 
when you find the Heat decline, if you ftir up 
the Bark again pretty deep, and mix a Load 
or two of frefh Bark amongft the old, it will 
caufe it to heat again, and preferve its Warmth 
two or three Months longer: There are many 
People who lay fome hot Horfe-Dung in the 
Bottom of the Trench under the Bark, to 
caufe it to heat, but this is what I would never 
pradtife, unlefs I wanted the Bed fooner than 
the Bark would heat of its felf, and then I 
would put but a ftnall Quantity of Dung at 
Bottom, for that is fubjed to make itheat^too 
violently, and will occafion its lofing the Heat 
fooner than ordinary, and there will never be 
any Danger of the Bark's heating, if it be new 
and not put into the Trench too wet, though 
u may fometimes be a Fortnight or more be¬ 
fore it acquires a fufficient Warmth, but then 
the Heat will be more equal and lading. 

The Frames which cover thefe Beds, fhould 
be proportion’d to the feveral Plants they are 
defign’d to contain ; for Example, if they are 
to cover the Anennt or B me-Apple, the back 
x\irt oi the Frame fhould be three Feet high 
and lower Part fifteen Inches, which will be’ 
a iufficient Declivity to carry offchc Wet, and 
the Buck fide will be high enough to contain 

S? ' th ?V rC m r FruiC ’ and the Iow « 

Side will be fufficjcnt for the fhorteft Plants • 
lo that by placing them regularly accord¬ 
ing to their Height, they will not only have 


an equal Diftance from the GlafTes, but alfo 
appear much handfomer to the Sight: And 
although many People make their Frames 
deeper than what I have allotted, yet I am 
fully perfwaded, that where there is but Height 
enough to contain the Plants, without bruifing 
their Leaves, it is much better than to allow 
a larger Space j for the deeper the Frame is 
made, the left will be the Heat of the Air in¬ 
clos’d therein, there being no artificial Warmth 
but what the Bark affords, which will not heat 
a large Space of Air; and as the Pine-Apple 
requires to be conftantly kept very warm, in 
order to ripen the Fruit well, fo it will be 
found, upon Trial, that the Depth I have al¬ 
low’d will anfwer that Purpofe better than a 
greater. 

But if the Bed be intended for taller Plants, 
then the Frame muft be made in Depth pro¬ 
portionable thereto: But if it be for lowing of 
Seeds, the Frame need not be above fourteen 
Inches high at the Back, and feven Inches 
deep in the Front, by which Means the Heat 
will be much greater: And this is commonly 
the Proportion allow’d to the Frames ufually 
made ule of in the Kitchen-Gardens. As to 
their Length, that is generally according to 
the Fancy of the Owner, but they commonly 
contain three Lights each, which is in the 
W hole about eleven Feet in Length, though 
fometimes they are made to contain four 
Lights, but this is too great a Length $ the 
Frames thus made are not fo handy to remove 
as when they are fhorter, and are more fubjeift 
to decay at their Comers. Some, indeed, have 
them to contain but two Lights, which is very 
handy for raifmg Cucumber and $eIon Plants 
while young ; but this is too fhort for a Bark- 
bed, as-not allowing Room for a proper Quan¬ 
tity of Bark to continue a "Warmth for any 
confidcrable Time, as was before mention’d ; 
but for the other Purpofes, one or two fuch 
Frames are very convenient. 

As to thofe Frames which are made very 
deep, it is much the better Way to have them 
made to take afunder at the four Corners, fo 
that they may be remov’d with Eale, otherwife 
it will be very difficult to take the Frame off 
when there is Occafion to put in new Bark, or 
take out the old. The Manner of making 
thefe Frames is generally known, or may be 
much better conceiv’d by feeing them than 
can be exprefs’d in Writing, therefore I fhall 
forbear faying any thing more on this Head. 

HOUGHING or HOEING, is necefftry 
and beneficial to Plants, for two Things, Ftrft, 
For deftroying of Weeds: Secondly, Becaufe 
it difpofes the Ground the better to imbibe the 
Night Dews, and keep it in a conftant Frefh- 
neis, and addeth a Vigour to the Trees, whole 
Fruit by that means becomes better condition’d 
than otherwife it would be. 


F 1 UMIDITY, is the Quality commonly 
call’d Mciflnre , or the Power of wetting others, 
which Quality fome Liquors and Fluids are 
endow’d with, and it differs very much from 
Fluidity, in that it depends altogether on the 
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Congruity of the component Particles of any 
Liquor to the Pores or Surfaces of fuch parti¬ 
cular Bodies as it is capable of adhering to. 

Thus gfitick.fihxr is not a moift Liquor, in 
refpe# to our Hands or Cloaths, and many 
other Things it will not Hick to j but it may 
be call’d a moift Liquor in relpedt to Gold, 
Lead or Tin, to die Surfaces of which it will 
prefently adhere. 

Nay, Water it fclf, that wets almoft every 
thing, and is the great Standard of Humidity 
or Moiflure , is not capable of wetting every 
thing, for it Hands, and rims eafily off in glo¬ 
bular Drops on the Leaves of Cabbages, and 
many other Plants,and will not wet the Feathers 
of Ducks, Swans, and other Water-Fowl, 

And it is very plain, that it is only the 
Texture that may caufe thp Fluid to be humid, 
becaufe neither fihackfilver alone, nor Bifnutb 
will ftick upon Glals; yet being mix’d toge¬ 
ther, they will form a Mafs that will ftick on 
it, as is very well known in the foliating of 
Lookingglaffes, in which fuch a Compofition 
is us’d. 

HYACINTHUS; [YnWG©-, <?r.] Hya¬ 
cinth or Jacinth. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a bulbous Root; the Leaves are long 
and narrow ; the Stalk is upright and naked, 
the Flowers growing on the upper Part in a 
Spike j the Flowers confifi each of one Leaf, are 
naked, Utbulofe, and cut into fix Divifious at 
the Brim, which are reflex'd ; the Ovary becomes 
a roundifij Fruit with three singles, which is 
divided into three Cells that are fill'd with 
roundifij Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. H yaointhus, Auglicus, fiore cccruleo. 
Ger. Blue Engliih Hair-bells. 

2. Hyacinth us, Auglicus, fiore alho, Ger. 
White Engliih Hair-bells. 

3. Hyacinthus, Auglicus, fiore incarnate, 
Flefli-colour’d Englilh Hair-bells. 

4. Hyac inthus, Qrientalis,brum a Us,pr<e- 
cocifiimus, fiore afbo. Boerb, Iud. The earlieft 
White Oriental Hyacinth, commonly call'd 
Januarius. 

5. Hyacinthus, Qrientalis, bnmalis, fiore 
palltde ceendeo. Boerb. Ind. Oriental 'Jacinth, 
with a pale blue Flower, commonly call'd The 
Imperial. 

6. Hyacinthus, Qrientalis, allnis primus. 
C. B. Common Oriental Jacinth, with a 
White Flower. 

7. Hyacinthus, Qrientalis, major, fracox, 
did us Zitnbul Indi . Park. Par. The Great 
Oriental Jacinth, commonly call'd Zimbui 
Indi. 

8 . H yacinthus, Qrientalis, maxi nuts,fiore 
ammo cxruleo, polyanthus. H. R. P. The 
greateft Eaftem Jacinth , with many Flowers 
of a fine blue Colour. 

9. Hyacinthus, Qrientalis, fiore pleno cce- 
ruleo, vel purpuro-violaceo. Park. Par. The 
double blue Oriental Jacinth. 

10. Hyac i n 1 h us, Qrientalis , caudidifiimus, 
fiore plaw. Park - Par . The whitilh double 
Oriental Jacinth. 


11. Hyacinthus, Orientalis, multiplies 

fiore palltdeincantattss. II. L. Double Oriental 
Jacinth, with a pale Flelh-colour’d Flower 
commonly call'd The Pulchra. ’ 

12. Hyacinthus, Orient at is, fiore pleno, 
caruleo-purpureo, clavo longo, fetalis rnodtee 
rcjlexis. Boerb. Iud. Double blue Oriental 
Jacinth , with a long Style, and the Hants 
moderately reflex’d, commonly call'd The 
Double Cardinal. 

13. Hyacinthus, Qrientalis, fiore plenif- 
fihWy albo^ intits eUgxnter rofeo , c/auo contca^ 
obtitfo) permits valde rejlexis, Bcerh . lu:t The 
moft double Oriental Jacinth, with a white 
Flower of an elegant Role-colour in the Middle, 
and the Petals greatly reflex’d, commonly call'd 
The King of Great Britain. 

• *4 Hyacinthus, Orient alls, fiore plenif- 
fimo, candid/fiimo toto & intus, clavo ccmco, 
obitijo, pet alts valde rfiexis. Boerb. hid. The 
moft double Oriental Jacinth, with a pure 
white Flower, and the Petals greatly reflex’d, 
commonly call'd The Queen of Great Britain. 

IS- Hyacinthus Orient alls, fiore, plena, 
latleo, lituris carneis, da-vis lougis. Boerb. Ind 
Double Oriental Jacinth , with a Milk-colour’d 
Flower ftreak d with a pale Red, commonly 
calld Claudius Albinus. 

16. H v aci nt hus. Orient alts, fiore plcvif- 
fiiuo cameo , lituris rojeis, clavo conico lovgijjivw, 
intus rofeo, fetalis valde reflexis. Boerb. Ind . 
The moft double Oriental Jacinth, with a 
Flefh-colour’d Flower ftreak’d with a Role- 
colour, and the Petals greatly reflex’d, com¬ 
monly call'd Apollo. 

17. Hyacinthus, Qrientalis fiore pleno 

fjuallide Candida, cl.t-vo ad bafiti utriculato, 
longo, pet alts wide reflex is. Boerb. Ind. Double 
Oriental Jacinth, with a dirty white Flower 
and reflex’d Petals, commonly call'd Acaath 
Mignon. b 

18. Hyacinthus, Qrientalis, fiore plenif 
fimo, alba, pauxillo carnci admifto, clavo Ioh^q 
angulofo, piano, ore amphfilmo. Boerb. Iud. 
Double Oriental Jacinth, with a Flower inter¬ 
mix’d with very little Flefli-colour’d Spots, 
commonly call'd Claudius Civilis. 

19. Hyacinthus, Or lent alts, fiore plcnif- 
fimo, cameo fc? corallinorttbro,clavocraffo, brev't, 
petalts maxime rcjlexis. Boerb. Ind. Oriental 
Jacinth, with a very double, red Coral-colour’d 
Flower, and the Petals greatly reflex’d, com¬ 
monly call'd Coralline. 

20 Hyacinthus, Oriental} s, fere pleiiif 
fimo, candid/(fimo, in fnudo oris rofeo. Boerb. 
Ind. Oriental Jacinth, with a very double 
pure white Flower, and the Bottom of the 
Rim of a Rofe-colour, commonly call’d The 
Queen of Flowers. 

21 . Hv aci ntii us, Oriental/s, fiore plenif- 
fimo candidifiimo, petalts dugufin &magis acutis. 
Oriental Jacinth , with a very double pure 
white Flower, with narrow ftnrp-poitncd Petals, 
commonly call'd The King of F lowers. 

22. Hyacinthus, Oriental/s, fore plenif- 
fimo, candidifiimo, toto, clavo ecn/co, petatis 
maxime refiexis, caule & fiore maxi mis Boerb. 
Ind. Oriental Jacinth, with a very double 
white Flower, and the Petals very much re- 
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flex’d, and large Stalks and Flowers, commonly 
call'd Kaifar’i White Jewel. 

23. Hyacinth us. Orientalis, flare plenif- 
Jiifto , Candida cameo lituris rubcllis, clavo bre- 
'vijjfiuio , crafftftfmo. Boerb. Jnd. Oriental Ja¬ 
cinth, with double white Flowers ftreak’d with 
Red, commonly call'd The Princefs Royal. 

Beiides thefe here mention’d, there are a 
great Variety of fine double Hyacinths, with 
beautiful variegated Flowers, moll of which 
have Names impos’d on them according to the 
Fancy of their Owners, and fome of thefe are 
highly efleem’d by the Florifts in Holland, 
where, according to their printed Catalogues, 
they have many Flowers which are valu’d at 
five, fix, feven, eight, or ten Pounds, per 
Root: But as-thefe are Varieties which have 
been obtain’d from Seeds, lo the Number of 
them are continually increas’d where People 
do couftantly low of their Seeds; and thofe 
new I lowers which are rais’d, if they are large, 
beautiful,and very double, will always be much 
valu’d at firfl, until there has been a good 
Number of Roots obtain’d from them 3 after 
which they conflanrly dzereafein their Value 
according to their Plenty : But to enumerate 
all the Sorts that are now printed in the Dutch 
Catalogues, would be to no Purpolc in this 
Place, therefore I fhall only mention fome of 
the Harry Hyacinths, and afterwards proceed 
to their Culture. 

1. Hvacin'thus, JlcllariSybifolius, Germa¬ 
nic us. C. B. P. fore catrulco. Parly blue ilarry 
H) acinth ; vujgo. 

2. Hr acini ir us, fielkiris , bifolius , Germa- 
uicus, fire exalbido. Boerb. Jnd. parly white 
Harry Hyacinth ; vulgd, 

3. Hyacinth us, fl ell arts, Byzautimts. 
Clc.f. Great Harry Hyacinth } Vulgb. 

4. H y acinth us, flcllaris , c&ruleus atna- 
nns. C. II. P. Pine blue Harry Hyacinth. 

5. Hyacinth vs, fellatus, Per nanus. II. 
EyfL Blue Harry Hyacinth of Peru. 

6. I I r ac i nth us, ftellatus , Peruautts , fore 
alio. White Harry Hyacinth of Peru. 

The firfl of thele Species is a Native of Eng- 
laud, growing in Woods, and under Hedges in 
divers Parts, but clpecialiy near London. The 
two next mention’d are Varieties which have 
been accidentally obtain’d from the firfl, from 
which they differ only in the Colour of their 
Flowers. The twenty next mention’d are all 
of them Varieties of the Oriental Hyacinths, 
which were originally brought from Afta-, 
but by the Induilry of the Florifts in Holland 
and Blunders, they have been fo much im¬ 
prov’d as to become one of the mofl ornamen¬ 
tal Flowers of the Spring : And as they conti¬ 
nue lowing Seeds annually of thele Flowers, lo 
they not only incrcale the Numbers of their 
Flowers, but have yearly fome extraordinary 
Beauties appear, which are, according to their 
Stature, Beauty, and other Properties, highly 
efleem’d, and are foraetimes bought at a very 
great Expence by the curious Delighters in 
thefe Beauties. 

The firfl and fccond Sorts of the Harry Hya¬ 
cinths are found in fome Parts of Germany: 
The firii is alio a Native of England ; the ie- 
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cond being only a Variety of the firfl, which 
probably was obtain’d from Seeds: 1 he third 
and fourth Sorts were brought from Con ft ant i- 
twple j and the fifth and fixthSorts,tho’ by their 
Names fuppos’d to be brought from Peru, yet 
are they found in many Places in the Levant, 
and Monficur Zburnefort mentions them as 
Natives of Portugal ; but my ingenious Friend 
Mr. Henry Hcfkcy font me lome Seeds of them 
which he gather’d upon Gibraltar Hills, where 
he found them growing in great Plenty. The 
two firfl mention’d do flower in February, which 
caules them to be greatly efteem’d. The third 
and fourth Sorts produce their Flowers in 
April; but the fifth and fixth do not flower 
until the Middle of May, lo that they keep a 
regular Succeflion from the Middle of February 
until the Pnd of May ; and if their Roots are 
permitted to remain three Years nndiflurb’d, 
they will produce many Stems of Flowers from 
each Tuft, whereby they will make a very 
beautiful Appearance, and continue the Suc¬ 
ceflion much better than when they are rranfc 
planted every Year, and their Flowers will be 
much ftronger. 

All the different Sorts of Hyacinths are pro¬ 
pagated by Seeds or Off-fcts from the old 
Bulbs; the former Method has been but little 
praftis’d in England till very lately, but in 
Holland and Flanders it hath been continually 
follow’d for many Years, whereby they have 
obtain’d a very great Variety of the mofi 
beautiful Flowers of this kind ; and it isowing 
to the Induflry of the Florifts in thofe Coun¬ 
tries, that the Lovers and Dclightersin Garden¬ 
ing are lo agreeable entertain’d, not only with 
the curious Variety of this, but of mofl other 
bulbous rooted Flowers, few other Florifts 
thinking it worth their Trouble to wait four 
or five Years for the Flowers of a Plant w hich 
when produc’d, perhaps, there might not be 
one in forty that may delerve to be ptelerv’d j 
but they did not confider that it was only the 
Lofs of the three or four firfl Years after low¬ 
ing, for if they continu’d lowing every Year 
after they began, there would be a Succeflion 
of Flowers annually, which would couftantly 
produce lome Sorts that might be different 
from what they had before leen; and new 
Flowers being always the mofl valuable by skilful 
Florifts, (provided they have good Properties 
to recommend them) it would always be a 
fufficient Rccompcnce for their Trouble and 
Lofs of Time. 

The Method of raifing thefe Flowers from 
Seed, is as follows: Having provided yourftlf 
with lome good Seed, (which Ihould be fav’d 
from either lcmi-double, or Inch Angle Flowers 
as are large, and have good Properties) you 
muft have a Parcel of fquarc (hallow Boxes or 
Pots, which muft be fill’d with a frefh, light, 
fandy Soil, laying the Surface very level; then 
low your Seeds thereon as equally as poflible, 
covering it about half an Inch thick with the 
fame light Earth : The Time for this Work is 
about the Beginning of Auguft: Thefe Boxes 
or Pots Ihould be plac’d w here they may enjoy 
the Morning-Sun only until the Middle or 
latter Pnd of September ■, at which Time they 
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fhould be remov’d into a warmer Situation i 
and towards the End of Oihber, they fhould 
be plac’d under a common Hot-bed Frame, 
where they may remain during the Winter and 
Spring Months, that they may be protefted 
from hard Frofts, tho’ they fhould be expos’d 
to the open Air at all Times when the Weather 
is mild. In February the young Plants will 
begin to appear above-ground ■, at which Time 
they muft be carefully fkreen’d from Frofts, 
odierwife it will prove very injurious to them : 
but you mult never cover ’em. at that Seafon, 
but in the Night, or in very bad Weather *, 
for when the Plants are come up, if they are 
dofe cover’d, they will draw up very tall and 
Bender, and thereby prevent the Growth of 
their Roots. In the Middle of March , if the 
Weather proves good, you may remove the 
Boxes out of the Frame, placing them in a 
■warm Situation, obferving if the Seafon be 
dry to rtfrefh them now and then with a little 
Water, as alfo to keep them very clear from 
W ceds, which would foon over-fpread the ten¬ 
der Plants, and deftroy them, if permitted to 
remain. 

Towards the latter End of April or the Be¬ 
ginning of May, thefe Boxes fhould be remov’d 
into a cooler Situation, for the Heat of the 
Sun at that Seafon would be too great for thefe 
tender Plants, caufing their Blades to decay 
much fooner than they would if they were 
fkreen’d from its Violence: In this fhady Situa¬ 
tion they fhould remain during the Heat of 
Summer, obferving to keep them conflantly 
clear from Weeds, but you muft not place 
them under the Dripping of Trees, nor 
fhould you give them any Water, after their 
Biades are decay’d, for that would infallibly 
rot the Roots. About the Middle or Latter- 
end of Attgujl you fhould fift a little light rich 
Earth over the Surface of the Boxes, and then 
remove them again into a warmer Situation, 
and treat them, during the Winter, Spring 
and Summer Months, as was before directed ; 
and about the Middle of Angujl you fhould 
prepare a Bed of light, rich, fandy Soil, in 
Proportion to the Quantity of your Seedling 
Plants, and having levcll’d the Surface very 
even, you fhould take out the Earth from the 
Boxes in which your Plants were rais’d, into 
a Sieve, in order to get out all the Roots, 
which, by this time (if they have grown well) 
will be about the Thicknefs of a fmall Quill j 
thefe Roots fhould be plac’d upon the Bed at 
about two or three Inches afunder, obferving to 
fet the Bottom Part of their Roots downwards ; 
then cover them over two Inches thick with 
the fame light Earth: but as it will be im- 
poffible to get all the fmall Roots out of the 
Earth in the Boxes, fo you fhould fpread the 
Earth upon another Bed equally, and cover it 
over with light Earth r by which Method you 
will not lofe any of the Roots, be they never 
fo fmall. 

Thefe Beds muft be arched over with 
Hoops, and in very hard frofty Weather they 
muft \be cover’d with Mats, &c. to protect 
’em from Froft ■, and in the Spring, when the 
green Leaves arc above-ground, if the Weather 


fhould be very dry, you muft refrefti ’em 
with Water: but do this fparingly j for 
nothing is more injurious to thefe Bulbs, than 
too great Quantities of Moifture. During the 
Summer-fealon you muft conftantly keep the 
Beds clear from Weeds j but after the Blades 
are decay’d, you muft never give them any 
Water : and in Autumn you fhould ftir the 
Surface of the Bed with a very ihort Hand- 
fork, being exceeding careful not to thrurt 
it fo deep as to touch the Roots, which, if 
hurt, are very fubjeft ro perifh foon after : 
*1 hen lift a little frefh, light, rich Earth over 
the Bed about an Inch thick, or fomewhat 
more, and in Winter cover ’em again, (as 
was before dire&ed) : In this Bed the Roots 
may continue until they dower, which is 
commonly five Years after fowing, obferving 
to treat ’em, both in Summer and Winter, as 
before. 

When their Flowers begin to fhew them- 
felves, you fhould mark all fuch as appear to 
have good Properties, by thrufting a fmall 
Stick down by each Root, which Roots, at 
the Time for taking them up, fhould be 
felecled from the reft, and planted by them- 
felves : Tho’ I would by no means advjfe the 
rejecting any of the other Roots, until they 
have blown two Years, before which you 
cannot be afeertain’d of their Value. When 
the green Leaves of thefe Plants begin to 
decay, their Roots muft be taken up ; and 
the Earth of the Bed being rais’d into a 
Ridge, the better to fhooc off the Moifture, 
they fhould be laid into the Earth again in 
an horizontal Pofition, leaving the green 
Leaves hanging downwards from the Roots, 
whereby the great Moifture contain’d in their 
very fucculent Leaves and Flower-ftalks is 
exhaled, and prevented from entring the 
Roots t which, when fuller’d to return into 
them, is very often the Caui'e of their Rotting : 
In this Ridge the Roots fhould remain until 
the Leaves are quite dried off, when they 
muft be taken up ; and after being clear’d of 
all manner of Filth, which would be hurtful to 
them, they muft be laid up in Boxes, where 
they may be preferv'd dry until September , 
which is the proper Seafon for planting them 
again. The Method of doing this, fhall be 
hereafter mention'd, when we treat of the 
Management of old Roots. 

The Hyacinth of Peru may alfo be rais’d 
from Seeds in the fame manner as the common 
Hyacinths , with this Difference only, that as 
they feldom lofe their green Leaves or their 
Fibres, fo their Roots muft not be kept out of 
the Ground, but fhould be planted again im¬ 
mediately when they are taken up. The beft 
Seafon for this Work is in Aitgufi : And they 
fhould be planted in a Border expos’d to the 
Morning Sun *, for if they are planted in a very 
hot Situation, the Flowers decay foon after 
they are expanded, fo that they feldom con¬ 
tinue in Beauty above a Week ; whereas, if 
they are skreen’d from the violent Heat of the 
Sun, they may be preferv’d near three Weeks, 
and will have a greater Number of Flowers 
open at once upon the fame Stem. 
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I fhall now proceed to the Culture of 
fuch Hyacinths as have either been obtain’d 
from Holland^ or are of our own Product 
from Seeds, that are very beautiful, and 
worthy to be preferv’d in Collections of good 
Flowers; and it hath been the want of Skill 
in the Management of thefe noble Flowers, 
which has occafion’d the ill Succcfs molt 
People have had with them in England^ where¬ 
by they are almoft inrircly neglected, fuppo- 
fing their Roots degenerate alter they have 
flower’d in England : which is a great Miftake ; 
for were the Roots manag’d by the fame Art 
as is practis’d in Holland , I am fully convinc’d 
they would thrive lull as well in England as 
they do in Holland , or elfcwhere, as I have 
experienc’d : for, from about an hundred 
Roots which I have receiv’d from Holland at 
two or three different Times, I have increas’d 
them to almoft double the Number of firong 
Roots, all which flower’d in the Spring Anno 
1730, ftronger than they did when I firft re¬ 
ceiv’d them ; and I dare fay they were as 
large, and produc’d as many Flowers upon 
their Stems, as the fame Sorts ever did in 
Holland : And by Letters which I have lately 
receiv’d from my very worthy ingenious Friend 
'James Jufiice Flip near Edinburgh , he hath 
Succeeded fo well in the Management of thefe 
Flowers, as to equal any of the Dutch Florills, 
in the Number and Strength of his Flowers; 
and he has rais’d great Quantities of Flowers 
from Seed of his own faving, from among ft 
which he has this Year obtain’d a molt extra¬ 
ordinary fine one, which he calls the Royal 
Britijb Star ; the Height of its Stem was 
twenty Inches, upon which were twenty-three 
Bells or Flowers, plac’d in a pyramidal Order, 
each of which was very large and double, of 
an extraordinary white Colour on the Upper- 
part of the Petals, but the Lower-part or 
Centre of the Flower of a very deep Violet 
Colour. This Flower is thought, by feveral 
curious Gentlemen (who have feen the fine 
ColU'dt'ons of Hyacinths in the Dutch Gar¬ 
dens) to be equal to, if not exceeding any 
Flowers they have feen in Holland. But to 
proceed : 

The Soil in which thefe Flowers do fucceed 
beft, is a light, fundy, frefh rich Earth, which 
may be compos’d after the following manner : 
Take half frefh Earth from a Common or 
Pafturc Land which is of a lundy Loam ; this 
fhould not be taken above eight or nine Inches 
deep at moft ; and if you take the Turf or 
Green-fward with it, it will ft ill be better, 
provided you have time to let it rot; to this 
you fhould add a fourth-part of Sea Sand, 
and the other fourth-part of rotten Tanners 
Bark, or Cow Dung, either of which will do, 
provided they are well rotted: Mix thefe well 
together, and caft it into an Heap, where it 
may remain until you life it, obferving to turn 
it over once in three Weeks or a Month, If 
this Comport be made two or three Years be¬ 
fore it be us’d, it will be much the better: but 
fi you are oblig’d to ufe it fooner, then it 
fhould be otccner turn’d, that the Parts may 
the better unite. 
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This Soil fhould be laid ten Inches deep on 
the Beds which are defign’d for your Hyacinths ; 
and you may lay a little rotten Cow Dung or 
Tanners Bark at the Bottom, which may be 
within reach of the Fibres: but it fhould by 
no means touch the Bulb. If the Soil be 
very wet where thefe Beds are made, you fhould 
raife them feven or eight Inches above the Sur¬ 
face ; but if it be dry, they need not be rais’d 
above three Inches. 

The manner of Preparing the Beds, is as 
follows: Firft, take all the former old Earth 
out of the Bed to the Depth you intend, then 
fpread a little rotten Dung or Tan in the 
Bottom, laying it very level; upon this you 
fhould Jay the above-mention’d Earth five 
Inches thick, levelling it very even ; then 
fcore out the Diftantes for the -Roots, which 
fhould be eight Inches fquare, in ftrait Rows 
each Way; after which, place your Roots 
exactly in the Squares, obferving to fet the 
Bottom-part downward ; then cover the Roots 
five Inches deep with the fame prepar'd Earth ; 
being very careful, in doing of this, not to dis¬ 
place any of them : And if the Tops of thefe 
Beds are made a little rounding, to fhoot off 
the Wet, it will be of Service, provided they 
are not made too high, which is a Fault the 
other way. 

The beft Seafon for planting thefe Roots, 
is towards the Middle or Latter-end of Sep¬ 
tember) according to the Earlinefs or Latenels 
of the Seafon or the Weather which then 
happens : But I would advife yon never to 
plant ’em when the Ground is extreme dry, 
unlefs there be a Profped of fome Rain ioon 
after ; for if the Weather fhould continue dry 
for a confiderable Time after, the Roots would 
receive a Mouldinefs, which will certainly de- 
ftroy them. 

Thefe Beds will require no farther Care 
unitl the Froft conies on fevere, at which Time 
they fhould have fome Peas-haulm, or fuch- 
like Covering, laid over them, which will 
keep out the Froft better than Mats ; and 
lying hollow, will admit the Air to the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground, and alfo permit the Ex¬ 
halations to pals off, whereby the Earth will 
remain dry, and prevent the Roots from 
rotting, which has often happen’d when the 
Beds have been too clofe cover'd. But you 
mult obferve to take off this Covering when¬ 
ever the Weather is mild, and only let it 
continue on in very hard Frofts ; for a fmall 
Froft cannot injure the Roots before the green 
Leaves appear above-ground, which is feidom 
before the Beginning of February ; at which 
time the Beds muft be arched over with Hoops, 
that they may be cover’d either with Mats, 
Canvas, or fome other light Covering, to pre¬ 
vent the Froft from hindring the Buds as tlicy 
arife above-ground : but thefe Coverings muft 
be conftantly taken off every Day when the 
Weather is mild, otherwife the Flower-ftems 
will be drawn up to a great Height, and be¬ 
come very weak, and the Pedicles of the 
Flowers will be long and flender, and fo ren¬ 
der’d incapable of fupporting the Bells : 
which is a great Difadvantage to the Flowers; 
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for one of their greateft Beauties conflfts in the 
regular Difpofition of the Bells. 

When the Stems of the Flowers are ad¬ 
vanced to their Height, before the Flowers 
are expanded, you fhould place a Ihort Stick 
down by each Root, to which with a Wire 
form’d into a Hoop, the Stem of the Flowers 
fhould be fatten'd, to fupport them from fall¬ 
ing, other wile when the Bells are fully ex¬ 
panded, their Weight will incline them to the 
Ground, efpecially if they are permitted to 
receive a Shower of Rain. 

During their Scafon of Flowering, they 
fhould be cover’d in die I Ieat of the Day from 
the Sun, asalfo from all heavy Rains j but they 
fliould be permitted to receive allgentleShowers, 
asalfo the Morning and Evening Sun ; but if 
the Nights are frofty, they mutt be conftantly 
defended therefrom : With this Management 
you may continue your Hyacinths in Beauty, at 
leaft one whole Month, and fometimes more, 
according to their Strength, or the Favourable- 
nefs of the Sea ion. 

When their Flowers are quite decay’d, and 
the Tops of their Leaves begin to change tiieir 
Colour, you mutt carefully raife the Roots 
out of the Ground with a narrow Spade, or 
fome other handy Inttrument, and then raife 
the Earth of your Beds into a high, lharp 
Ridge, laying the Roots into it in an horizon¬ 
tal Pofition, with their Leaves hanging out, 
by which means a great Part of the Moifture 
contain’d in their thick fucculffftt Stalks and 
Leaves will evaporate, which if it were per¬ 
mitted to return back to the Roots, would 
caule them to rot and decay after they are 
taken up, which has been the general Defect of 
molt of the Hyacinths in England. 

In this Pofition the Roots fliould remain 
until the green Leaves are intirely dried up, 
which, perhaps, may be in three Weeks time, 
then you mult take them out of the Ground, 
and wipe them clean with a foft woollen Cloth, 
taking off all the decay’d Parts of the Leaves 
and Fibres, putting them into open Boxes 
where they may lie fingly, and be expos’d to 
the Air j but they mutt be prefcrv’d carefully 
from Moitture, nor Ihould they be futier’d to 
remain where the Sun may fliine upon them : 
In this manner they may be preferv’d out of 
the Ground until September , which is the 
Seafon for replanting them again, at which 
Time you mutt ft pi rate all the ftrong flower¬ 
ing Roots, planting them in Beds by them- 
feives, that they may make an equal Appear¬ 
ance in their blowers*, but the Off-fets and 
fmaller Roots Ihould be planted in another 
feparate Bad for one Year, in which Time 
they will acquire Strength, and by the fuc- 
ceedins Year will be as ftrong; as the older 
Roots. 

The Angle and femi-double Flowers, Ihould 
be planfed alio in a Bed by themftives, where 
they fhould be carefully flat her d, as was di¬ 
rected before, from the Froft, until the 
Flowers are blown, at which time their Cover¬ 
ing fliould be intirely removed, and they fuf- 
fered to receive the open Air, which though 
it may foon deface the Beauty of the Flowers, 


' — r — - '•* 

yet is abfolutely neceflary to promote their 
Seeding ; and when the Seeds are quite ripe, 
you mutt cut off the Veflels and preferve them 
with the Seeds therein until the Seafon for flaw¬ 
ing it. But you mutt obferve, that after thefe 
Flowers have produc’d Seeds, they feldom 
flower fo well again, at leaft not in two Years 
after, fo that the beft Method to obtain good 
Seeds, is to plant new Roots every Yeaf for 
that Purpofe. 

The common Englijh and Starry Hyacinths 
are very hardy Plants, as are fome of the 
fingle Blue and White Oriental Sorts, and do 
increafe very faft by Off-lets from the old 
Roots, fo that it is hardly worth while to pro¬ 
pagate them by Seeds : efpecially fince it can 
fcarcely be expected to receive any great Va¬ 
rieties from them : Thefe Flowers, though 
common, are very pretty Ornaments in the 
Borders of the Flower Garden, where being 
intermix’d with other bulbous-rooted Flowers, 
they add to the Variety, and continue the Sue - 
ceflion of Flowers a long time in the Spring ; 
and as they are very hardy, and only require to 
be tranfplanted every other Year, fo they are 
worthy of a Place in every good Garden. 

The Hyacinth of Peru is one of the late ft 
Flowers of all this Tribe, feldom appearing 
before the Middle, and fometimes not until 
the latter End of May: This, as 1 before 
obferv’d, fhould have a Situation expofed to 
the Morning Sun, and a light, rich Soil •, but 
as this feldom Jofes its Leaves or Fibres intirely, 
fo it cannot be kept long out of the Ground •, 
the beft Seafon for tranfplanting their Roots, 
is in Augufl or September, at which Time the 
Off-fets fhould be taken from them, and the 
ftrong Roots planted again for flowering j but 
the imall Roots fhould be plac’d inaNurlery- 
bed, until they have acquir’d Strength to 
flower. The Diftance and Depth of planting 
theft, being much the fame with what I have 
alteady mention’d for the other Hyacinth 1 
fhall forbear repeating it. 

I fhall add in this Place, another Hyacinth , 
which is now preferved in curious Collections 
of Exotick Plants} it was origins fly brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and being a Na¬ 
tive of a warm Climate, will not endure the 
Cold of our Winters in the open Air ; but for 
the Beauty of its Flowers, well deftrves a Place 
in a Green-houfe ; it is called, 

Hy a c i v t h tr $ 5 Africanus, tuberofus , ficre 
ceeruleo umbellato. Breyn. prod. The African 
Hyacinth , with a tuber oft Root and blue 
Flowers, growing in Umbels. 

The Roots of this Plant fhould be put 
in Pots, filled with the fame Earth as was 
dire<ffed for the other Hyacinths *, thefe Pots, 
during the Sumrner-fealon, may be expoftd 
to the open Air with other Green-houfe Plants, 
and in Winter mutt be houfed with them 
the Time for tranfplanting the Roots, is to¬ 
ward the End of March , before the green 
Leaves are produc’d too far, after which it is 
not fo fafe to remove them: During the Time 
that their green Leaves are in Vigour, they 
muft be frequently water’d, but when their 
Leaves begin to decay, it muft be given them 
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very fparingly ; for much Wet at that time 
will rot their Roots : "lhey fhould alfo have 
as much free open Air, when the Weather is 
mjld, as they can poflibly receive ; for which 
Furpofc they fhould be plac’d near the 
Windows of the Grecn-houie, for they rc- 
quire only to be flielter’d from h roll and ex¬ 
treme cold Air, being in other refpedts very 
hardy. 

This Plant is propagated by OfFfets taken 
from the old Roots, at the 'Time of cranfplant- 
ing them, which mult be managed as hath 
been diredlcd for the old Roots. The Flowers 
of this Plant are produc’d in Augify and Sep¬ 
tember ; but it feldom perfects Seeds in 
England, 

HYACYNTHUS. Tuberofus. 

The Char ablers are ; 

It hath a tuberofe Root \ the Stalk is erebl, and 
fnrroutided with a leafy Covering, by Intervals ; 
the Flowers are large, and of a Lify-jhape, 
being much longer and larger than tboje of the 
Bulbous Hyacinths. 

The Species are ; 

1. IIvacinthus*, Indian, tuberofus, fiore 
Hyacinthi Orientalis. C. B. P • 1 he Indian 
Tuberofc-rooted Hyacinth, commonly called 

the Tuberofe, 

2. Hyacinthus; India/ s, tuberofus, fore 
plena. Bocrb. Ind, alt. The Indian Tube roll- 
rooted Ihacinlb, with a double Flower, com¬ 
monly call’d the Double Tuberofe. 

The firtl of tliefe Plants is very common in 
moft Parts of Europe ; the Roots of this Sort 
are generally brought from Genoa in great 
Plenty every Spring , by the Per Ions that bring 
over Orange-Trees for Sale. But the fccond 
Sort is very rare, and at prefent only in the 
Gardens of Monfl de la Court near Leyden in 
Holland, who obtain’d it from Seeds of the 
Shigle Kind fome Years fmre; and altho’ he 
ha* increas’d the Roots of this Flower fo as to 
have painy Hundreds of them, yet will he 
not part with a finglc Root to any other Pcr- 
fon, but has deftroy’d fome Hundreds of them, 
becaufc he would not be over-ltock’d with 
them *, which is an Inftance of Narrownds of 
Mind and Ill-nature loo common amongit the 
Lovers of Gardening. 

Thefc Plants are propagated by Off-fcts 
taken from the old Roots, which lend them 
forth in great Plenty : but as they requite to 
be flicker'd from the Cold of our Winters, fo 
this Method is feldom practis’d in England , 
hecaufc we can be furnifh’d with frefh ilrong 
Roots annually from Abroad at a very cheap 
Rate : I fhall therefore proceed ro the Culture 
of thofc Roots which are brought over. 

The Roots of this Plant generally arrive 
here in February, which is full early enough 
to plant them for the firft Scafon : but in order 
to continue a SuccefTion of their Flowers, they 
thou Id be planted at three diiierent Times. 
The firfl, at the Latter-end of February, or 
the Beginning of March ; thefc will flower at 
the Latfr r-end of Miy, or Beginning ot Jura. 
The fecund [hould be planted the Beginning 
of April i tiide will flower in July. The 
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third fhould be planted in the Beginning of 
May, which will flower in Augufi or Septem¬ 
ber, and fome of them will continue till 
OSlober. By which Method we may continue 
this fragrant Flower for four or five Months in 
Beauty. 

When you are provided with the Roots, 
you mult prepare a moderate Hot-bed, upon, 
which Ihould be plac’d a Parcel of fmall 
Flower-Pots fill’d with frefh, light, rich Earth ; 
then having taken off the Filch and decay'd 
Leaves and Fibres of the Roots, as alfo the 
Off-lets, (which, if permitted to remain upon 
the Flowering Roots, will exhauft much of 
their Nourifhment, and caull 'em to blow very 
weak) you mud plant the Roots one into each 
feparate Pot, obllrving that the Bud or Upper- 
part of the Root is but juft cover’d with the 
Earth : for if they are bury’d too deep, they 
will fometimes mifearry. 

Thefe Ihould have but little Water until 
they appear above-ground, but afterwards 
they require frequently to be refrefh’d there¬ 
with t and as the green Leaves advance, fo 
you muft be careful to give them Air, in Pro¬ 
portion to the Heat of the Weather, and the 
Bed in which they are planted ; for if they 
are forc’d coo fait, it will caufe their Flower- 
Items to run up very weak and tall ; but the 
Flowers will be fewer in Number, and much 
fmaller, than when they are brought up 
hardier. As the Stems advance, fo you mult 
raifc your Coverings, and incrcafe the Pro¬ 
portion of free Air; and in the Middle of 
May a flight Covering with Mats will be fuf- 
ficient; for then you muft harden them by 
Degrees to bear the open Air. When the 
Flowers begin to open, the Pots Ihould be 
remov’d into Shelter ; for if they are per¬ 
mitted to continue abroad, the Wet will 
foon deface the Flowers : but if they are 
Ikrecn’d from Wet, and the violent Heat of 
the Sun, they will continue in Beauty a long 
Time. 

Thofe Roots which are planted later in the 
Seafon will require a lefs Degree of Heat; fo 
that if the Hot-bed does but bring them well 
up above-ground, the Heat of the Sun will be 
fuflicient for them afterwards, provided the 
Seafon be not very cold and wet ; for if it 
fliould happen to prove fo, you muft add frclh 
Warmth to the old Bed, or remove the Pots 
to a new one to bring them forward, otherwife 
they will not flower that Seafon. 

The Double-flower’d Sort being propagated 
by Off-fets, I fhall fee down the Method us’d 
by Monf, de la Court, as I obfcrvM when I 
was at Leyden, In the Spring he takes up the 
old Roots before they begin to fhoot, from 
which he takes off all the Off-fets; then he 
plants the ftrong Roots in the manner above 
directed for the Angle Sort: but the Off-fets 
he plants about four Inches afunder, upon a 
frefh Hot-bed cover’d over with very rich 
Earth; this Bed is arched over with Hoops, 
and clofely cover’d with Canvas and Macs, 
which are continn’d on during the Spring 
Months while the Weather is cold ; but as 
the Summer advances, fo the Coverings are 
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remov’d, and the Plants fuffer’d to enjoy the 
free open Air until the Autumn following, that 
the Nights begin to be cold, when he covers 
them as before until the Leaves arc quite 
wither’d off, at which Time he takes up iome 
of them, and prelerves their Roots in dry Sand 
in the Grcenhoufe; but others he fuffers to 
continue in the Beds until the luccceding 
Springs obfervihg to cover them, to p eferve 
the Roots from Frofts; which if they are not 
well fecured from, as alto from too much Wet, 
will inti rely deftroy them. 

By this Management, I obferv’d fome Hun¬ 
dreds of Roots of this Plant, in the Gentleman’s 
Gardenabove-mention’d, which were in Flower, 
and a large Quantity of younger Roots, which 
were for the lucceeding Year ■, (for theie Roots 
do never flower two Yeirs fucceflively): But 
were it not for the Rarity, more than the Beauty 
of the Flower, few People would covet to have 
it j forthe fmgle Sort is by far the fairer Flower, 
and opens much better, as do thole of the 
White Lilly, and fome others of that Kind, the 
Single Flowers of which arc much preferable 
to the Double; but the Double being more 
rare, are often coveted. 

HYDROCOTYLE; [of r TjV Hater, and 
KItuab a Cavity, becaufethis Plant has a Cavity 
in the Leaves, and grows in Marlhes J Water 
Navel-wort. 

This Plant grows in great Plenty in moift 
Places in molt Parts of England, and js never 
cultivated for Ulc, lb I Iball pals it over with 
only naming it. 

HYDROLAPATHUM; vide Lapathum. 

HYDROPIPER, the common biting Arie- 
fmart, which grows in great Plenty in moift 
Places near Ditches Sides almoft every where. 

HYDROSTAT 1 CKS, offJW, 

Water , and of mlf ftaudiug, of imp! 

/ ft and or flop ; Hidroftaticks being conceiv’d 
as thcDodtrine of the Equilibrium of Liquors] 
is the Dodrine of the Gravitation of Fluids ; 
or it is that Fart of the Mechanicks which 
confiders the Weight or Gravity of Fluid Bo¬ 
dies, particularly of Water, and of folid Bo¬ 
dies imrnerg’d therein. 

To Hydroftaticks belong whatever relates to 
the Gravities and Equilibria of Liquors j with 
the Art of weighing Bodies in Water, in order 
to efttmate the Ipecifick Gravities. 

Of the Ufe of this Science in Horticulture , 
the Reverend Mr. Stephen Hale, in his excel¬ 
lent Treatile of Vegetable Staticks, has given 
many Examples, by Experiments, Ihewing 
the Quantities of Moifture Imbib’d and per- 
fpir’d by' Plants and Trees, neceflary to be 
known, in order to promote the Bufinefs of 
Vegetation. 

Some of the moft ufeful Heads of this 
Science, are, 

1. That the upper Pans of all Fluids prefs 
upon the Lower. 

2. That a lighter Fluid may gravitate or 
preis upon a heavier. 


3. That if a Body that Is contiguous to the 
Water, be altogether ot in part , lower than 
the upper Surface of the Water, the lower 
Part of the Body will be prels’d upwards by 
the Water which touches it beneath. 

4. There needs only a competent Weight of 
an external Fluid to account for the riling of 
W'ater in Pumps, &c. 

5. If 3 Body be plac’d under Water, lb 
that its uppermoft Surface lie parallel to the 
Horizon, the direft Prelfure that it fuftains 
is no more than that of a Column of Water, 
whole Bale is the horizontal Superficies of the 
Body, and its Height the perpendicular Depth 
of the W’ater. And if the Water which leans 
on the Body be contain’d in Pipes, which are 
open at both Ends, the PrcfTure of the Water 
is to be eftimated by the Weight of a Pillar of 
W'ater, the Bale of which is equal to the 
lower Orifice of the Fipe, and whole Height 
is equal to a Perpendicular which reaches from 
thence to the Top of the W'ater, alt ho’ the 
Pipe Ihould be much inclin’d any way, or 
tho* it Ihould be ever-fo irregularly fhap’d, 
and much broader in loxne other .Place than 
the Bottom. 

6. A Body which is immers’d in a Fin’d, 
fuftains a natural PrelTurefrom the Fluid, which 
alfo increafes as the Body is plac’d deeper 
beneath the Surface of the Fluid. 

7- The Reafon why W'ater afoends in Sy¬ 
phons, and by which it flows through than, 
may be explain’d from the external Priflure 
of fome other Fluid, without having Recourle 
to the Abhorrence of a Vacuum. • 

8. The moft folid Body, which will fink 
by its own W'eight at the Surface, yet, if it be 
plac’d at a Depth, twenty times greater than 
that of its own Thicknefs, it will not link, if 
its Defcent be not aflifted by the incumbent 
W'ater. 

9. If a Body which is fpccifically lighter 
than a Fluid, be immers’d in that Fluid, it 
will rife with a Force proportionable to the 
Excefs of Gravity in that Fluid. 

10. If a Body which is heavier than a 
Fluid be immers’d, it will link with a Force 
that is proportionable to the- Excels of its 
Gravity. 

11. If any Veflel be fill’d with W r ater or 
any other Liquor, the Surface of which is 
capable of being even, it will continue fo till 
difturb’d by fome other external Caufe. 

12. W'hen the Fluids are prefs’d, they are 
prefs’d undequaqtte, i. c. on all Sides. 

How far the Knowledge of any of thefe 
Properties of Fluids may conduce to the Phi- 
lofophical Improvement of Gardening, and the 
Bufinefs of Vegetation, will be more clearly 
perceiv’d', when well confider’d by the ingenious 
Artift, then being let forth by Words. . 

HYGROMETER, of *ye*' 

moift, and meafure, of to meafure} 

is a Machine or Inftrument contriv’d to ftiew 
or meafure the Moiftnefs and Drinels of the 
Air, according as it abounds with. moift op 
dry Vapours, and to meafure and eftimate the 
Quantity of fuch Afoifture and Drinels. 

K. k k k There 
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There an divers Kinds of Hygrometers ; for 
whatever Body either fwells or lnrinks by Dri- 
nefl hr Moifture, is capable of being form’d 
into an Hygrometer, inch are Woods of moft 
Kinds, particularly /!Jb, Deal, Poplar, &c. 
fuch aJfo is a Cord, Cat-gut, &c. 

Stretch a Hempen-cord or fiddle-firing 
along a Wall, bringing it over a Truckle or 
Pulley, and to the other End tie a Weight, 
Unto which fit a Style or Index, on the fame 
Wall fit a Plate of Metal divided. into any 
Number of equal Parts, and the Hygrometer is 
compleat. 

For it is a Matter of undoubted Observation, 
that Moifture fenfibly fhortens the Length 
of Cords and Strings, and that as the Moifture 
evaporates, they return to their former 
Length j and the like may be laid of a Fiddle- 
firing. 

The Weight therefore, in the prelent Cafe, 
upon an Increafe of the Moifture of the Air, 
Will alcend j and upon a Diminution of the 
lame, will delrend. 

Hence as the Index will Ihew the Spaces 
of Afccnt and Dclcent, and thofe Spaces are 
equal to the Increments and Decrements of 
the Length of the Cord or Gut, the Inftru- 
ifaenC Will difeover whether the Air be more or 
lels humid now, than it was at another given 
Time. 

The ordinary Contrivance with Whip-cord, 
b one of the eafieft; for that will infallibly 
fborten and lengthen as the Air grows moiftcr 
and drier. 

Some recommend a Cat gut as the beft, which 
may be a Yard in Length, lufpended, having 
a Plummet or Piece of Lead, with an Index 
or Pointer, hanging at the lower End, by means 
of which the Cat-gut will twill or untwift as 
the Air dries or moillens, and Ihorten and 
lengthen lo as to raife and link the Plummet 
with the Index; and this Index will point out 
the Degree fought for. 

The Weight of this Lead or Plummet Jhould 
be about two Ounces. 

Some Perfons, who approve a fine Whip¬ 
cord inftead of Cat-gut, ule a greater Weight 
of Lead: The Twilling and Untwilling of 
the Cat-gut or Whip-cord will make the Lead 
with the Index turn round, as well as rife and 
foil: The Degrees may be made upon an open 
Skrewof Brats within, with which the Plummet 
and Index has its Motion. 

When yon are provided with a Barometer 
and Hygrometer, compare the Motions of the 
one with the other, in order to judge what 
Proportion the Rife or Fall of the Quicklitver 
in the Barometer bears to the twilling of the 
Cat-gut or Whip-cord i the Degrees of which 
Motion may be obferv d by the Index or Poin¬ 
ter of the Hygrometer , and at the lame Time 
both thefe mull be compar’d with the Riling 
and Falling of the Spirit in a thermometer , to 
know what Degree of Heat or Cold attends 
every different Change of Weather. 

HYGROSCOFE, moifi, and #»*(• 

to view or cottfider) a Machine the lame as the 
Hygrometer, and for the feme Ufes. 


Thefe Inftruments are of good Ule in Con- 
fervatoriesfor mealuring or Ihew ing the Damp- 
nefi or Drinels of them in the Winter- fealon. 

HYOSCYAMUS, [of it a Swine, and 
xuVO* a Bean, q. d. Hogs-bcan and it is lb 
call’d becaufc its Fruit relembles a Bean ; and 
as JStianus relates, when wild Sows have eaten 
of the Hyofcyamus, they are immediately leiz’d 
with a violent Convulfion, lb that they die, 
unleis they throw themfelvesinto Water, where, 
eating the Crab-filhes, they are reftor’d to their 
former Health.} Hen-bane. 

The Characters are; 

the Leaves are [oft and hairy,growingalter- 
nately upon the Branches j the Cup of the Flower 
is Jbort, and Betl-jbap’d, and divided into five 
Segments ; the Flower confifis of one Leaf, the 
bottom Part of which is tubulofe, but is expanded 
at the top , and divided into five Segments, 
having five obtufe Stamina j the Fruit , which 
is enclos’d with the Calix, refembles a Pot with 
a Cover to it, and is divided by an intermediate 
Partition into two Cells, which contain many 
frnall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. HyOjcyamus ; vulgaris, vet niger. 
C. B. P. Common Black Hen-bane. 

2 . Hyoscyamus i albas, major, vel tertius 
Dicfcoridis , & quartus Plimi. C. B. P. Greater 
White Hen-bane. 

3. Hyoscyamus; major, albo fimilis, um- 
hitico fioris atro-purpureo. t. Cor. Great Hen¬ 
bane like the White, but with a dark Purple 
Bottom to the Flower. 

4. Hyoscyamus ; minor, albo fimilis, umbi- 
hco fioris virenti, Jejfieu. Lefler Hen-bane 
like the White, with a green Bottom to the 
Flower. 

5. Hyoscyamui ; rubella flora. C B . P. 
Hen-bane, with a reddifli-colour’d Flower. 

6. Hyoscyamui ; Creticus, luteus, major. 
C. B. P, Great Yellow Hen-bane of Candia. 

There are ftveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preferv’d in Botanick Gardens, 
to add to their Numbers of Plants; but lince 
they are rarely cultivated for Ule, fo I lhall 
forbear to lay any thing of them in this Place. 

The firll of thefe Sorts is very common in 
England, growing upon the Sides of Banks 
and old Dung-hills almoft every where. This is 
a very poifonous Plant, and Jhould be rooted 
out in all Places where Children are luffer’d to 
come; for in the Year 1729. there were three 
Children poifon’d with eating the Seeds of this 
Plant, near Tottenbam-Court • two of which 
flept two Days and two Nights before they 
could be awaken’d, and were, with Difficulty, 
recover’d; but the third, by being older and 
llronger, elcaped better. 

The fecond Sort is by moll Authors fuppos’d 
to be the true white Hen-bane of the Shops j 
the Seeds of which Oiould be us’d in Medicine, 
tho* there is very little Difference in the Seeds 
of that and the third and fourth Sorts, either of 
which may probably do. The other Sorts are of 
no Ufe or Beauty j but whoever hath a Mind 
to cultivate any of thefe Plants, may fow their 
Seeds in the Spring upon a light, dry, un- 
■' dung’d 
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dung’d Soil: And when the Plants are come 
up, they fhould be transplanted out, allowing 
them two Feet Distance each Way : The Se¬ 
cond Summer they will produce Flowers and 
Seeds, mid loon after the Roots perifh. 

HYPERICUM i 'Trtfiwlr, q. d. an Herb, 
the Image oS which is eminent, or becaule it 
has relpeft to, or beholds the Sun.] St, John’s* 
wort. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a fibrofe Root , the Leaves grow op- 
pope by Pairs at the joints of the Stalks ; the 
flower-cup confifts of one Leaf which is divided 
into five Parts , and expanded ; the Flower , 
which confifts of five Leaves , expands in Form 
ef a Role, having many Stamina in the Center 
furrounding a conical Ovary , which becomes a 
tbree-comer d pointed Fruit , and is divided into 
♦i three Cells, containing many fmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

r. Hypericum ; vulgare. C. B. P. Com* 
man Sr. John’s-wort. 

2. Hypericum •, Afcyron diCtum , caule 
uuadrangulo. J. B. St- John’s-wort, with a 
lquare Sulk, commonly call'd St. Peter’s-wort, 

3. Hypericum j/ art/dam, frutefcens. Sourn, 
Stinking, fluubby St. John’s-wort. 

4 Hypericum j frutefcens , Canarienfe, 
multifiorum. Hort. Amjt, Shrubby Sc. JohnV 
wort from the Canaries, with many Flowers. 

5. Hypericum ; Or tent ale, fio re magno. I'.Cor. 
Eaftern St JohnVwort, with a large Flower. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are both very 
common Plants, growing iq the Fields in moft 
Parts of England j the firft is us’d in Medicine, 
bat the fecond is of no Ufe : Thefe are rarely 
propagated in Gardens, but I chufe to mention 
them in order to introduce the other Sorts, 
which delerve a Place in every good Garden. 

The third and fourth Sorts are Ihrubby 
Plants, which are very proper to intermix 
with other flowering Shrubs of the lame 
Growths, where, by their long Continuance in 
Flower, they will make a very handibme Ap¬ 
pearance, The. third Sort is of an humble 
Stature, leldom riling above four Feet in 
Height; but the fourth will grow to the 
Height of feven or eight Feet. 

Thefe two Sorts are propagated by Suckers, 
which are plentifully fent forth from the old 
Plants. The bell Sealbn for taking off thefe 
Suckers is in March , juft before they begin to 
fhoot: They ihould be planted in a light dry 
Soil, in whidi they will endure the fevereft 
Cold of our Climate very well. They may 
alfo be propagated by Cuttings, which fliould 
be planted at the fame Scafon , or by Seeds, 
which muft be fown in Augufi or September, 
which is as loon as they’re ripe j for if they are 
kept till Spring, few of them will grow: But 
as they multiply fo faft by Suckers, the other 
Methods of propagating them are feldom 
pra&is’d in England T 

The only Care thcie Shrubs require, is, to 
clear them from Suckers every Spring, and to 
cut out all decay’d and luxuriant Branches, in 
order to reduce them to a regular Figure: 
They produce their Flowers in July, and con- 
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tinue flowering until the End of September , 
which renders theni very agreeable, but their 
Leaves, when bruis’d, do emit a very rank 
Odour. 

The'Eaftern Sort is alio an abiding Plant, 
but it leldom riles above eighteen Inches or two 
Feet high: This is propagated by parting the 
Roots, and planting Cuttings in the Spring ; 
it is lomewhat tenderer than the laft, but will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters iA 
the open Air, provided it be not too much 
expos'd to the cold Winds; It may alio be 
propagated by lowing the Seeds in March upon 
a Bed of light Earth in an open Situation ; 
and when the Plants are large enough to be 
tranfplanted, they may be plac’d in the warm 
Borders of the Plealure-Garden, and the Sum¬ 
mer following they will produce their Flowers 
in large Quantities upon the Tops of the 
Branches, which being of a large Size, and a 
bright yellow Colour, do make a very hand¬ 
ibme Shew. 

HYPERICUM FRUTEXj vide Spirea. 

^ HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS Plants; [of 
»f*i under, puVor a Leaf, and (*«t Seed] , 

are luch Plants as bear their Seeds on the 
Backfides of their Leaves. 

HYSSOPUS, [takes its Name from the 
Hebrew Word jiis, in which Language Hyjfop 
Cgnifies an holy Herb, or for purging or 
cleaniing lacred Places, as it is laid in dhe 
Pfalms, Purge me with Hyjfop j but what Plant 
the Hyffop of the Antients was, is not known ; 
but that it leans to have been a low Plant, 
becaule Solomon is laid to have delcrib’d the 
Plants from the Cedar to the Hyjfop .] Hyffop. 

The Characters are ; 

It is a verticiilate Plant , with long, narrow 
Leaves ; the Galea (dr Crefi) of the Flower is 
roundijb , ereCl, and divided into two Parts ; the 
Barba for Beard J is divided into three Parts ; 
the middle Part is hollow'd like a Spoon, having 
a double Point , and is fomewbat wingd ; the 
Wborles of Flowers are Jbort , and at the lower 
Part of the Stalk are plac'd at a great Difiance , 
but towards tbs 9 op are clofer join'd , fo as to 
form a regular Spike . 

The Species are; 

1. Hyssopus ; ofiicinarum, carulea, feu fpi- 
cata. C B. P. Common Hyjfop of the Shops, 
with blue Flowers growing in a Spike. 

2. Hrssopus j vulgaris , alba. C. B. P. 
Common Hyffop , with a white Flower. 

3- Hyssopus ; rubrofiore. C. B. P. Hyffop - 
with a red Flower. 

4. Hyssopus ; montan tint, Macedonians, 
Valerandi Dottfez. J. B. Mountain Macedo¬ 
nian Hyjfop. 

5 - Hyssopus ; bumilior , myrtifolia , H. R. 
Par . Dwarf Myrtle-Ieav’d Hyjfop. 

All the Sorts of Hyjfop are propagated either 
by Seeds or Cuttings: If by the Seeds, they 
moft be fown in March upon a Bed of light 
landy Soil; and - when the Plants come up, 
they fliould be tranfplanted out to the Places 
where they are to remain, placing them at 
leaft a Foot alunder £ach way : But if they 
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are defign’d to abide in thofe Places for a 
long Time, two Feet Diftance will be fmall 
enough ; for they grow pretty large, c{pe¬ 
dal! y if they are not frequently cut, to keep 
them within compafs. They thrive bell upon 
a poor dry Soil, in which Situation they will 
endure the Cold of our Climate betrer than 
when they are planted on a richer Soil. If 
you would propagate them by Cuttings, they 
fhould be planted in April or Ma y, in a 
Border where they may be defended from the 
violent Heat of the Sun j and being frequently 
water’d, they will take Root in about two 
Months; after which, they may be trans¬ 
planted where they are to continue, managing 
them as was before dire£ted for the Seedling 
Plants. 

The fir ft Sort was formerly more cultivated 
than at prelent in England, that being the 
Sort commonly us’d in Medicine. The other 
Species are preferv’d in curious Gardens for 
their Variety, but they are feldom cultivated 
for Ufe. 

It hath been a great Dilpute amongft mo¬ 
dern Writers, whether the Hyjfop now com¬ 
monly known, is the fame which is mention’d 
in Scripture: About which, there is great 
room to doubt; there being very little Grounds 
to afeertain that Plant ; tho’ it is moft gene¬ 
rally thought to be the IVinter Savory, which 
Plant is now in great Requeft amongft the 
Inhabitants of the Eaftern Countries, for 
Outward Wafhings or Purification. 



J A 

J ACEA, [of Jacere , Lat. to He along, be- 
caufe this Plant often lies on the Ground.] 
Knap-weed. 

The Characters are $ 

It is one of the HerbaeCapitatae for Headed 
Plants J which is dejiitute of Spines : tfbe 
Calix for Cup) is fqstamfe : the Borders of 
the heaves are commonly equal, being neither 
ferrated not indented : The Florets round the 
Border of the Head are barrets ; but tbofe 
plac'd in the Centre are fucceeded each by one 
Seedy having a Down adhering to it. 

The Species are $ 

i. Jacea; nigra y prateujis, lat folia. C.B.P. 
Broad-leav’d Meadow black Knap-weed. 

2. Jacea i cum fquamts pennatiiy Jive capita 
villofo. J. B. Woolly-headed Knap-weed. 

3. Jacea ; montana, candidijjima % ftxhes 
folds. C A P, Mountain Knap-weed, with 
very white Leaves. 

4. Jacea j Lufitanicay fempervirens. H.R.. 
Par. Portugal Ever-green Knap-weed. 

5 - Jacea ; Epidaurica , candidijfima & to - 
mntofa. Tourn. White Woolly Knap-weed 
of Ragufa. 

6. Jacea ; cyanoides , eebinato capita. Q.B.P. 
Prickly-headed Knap-weed. 


There are great Varieties of theft Plants, 
which are preferv’d in curious Botanick Gar¬ 
dens for Variety : But there being very few 
of them cultivated for Ufo or Beauty, I /hall 
not trouble myfelf or the Reader with an 
Enumeration of their feveral Names here • 
thofe above-tnention’d being the handfomeft, 
and beft worth cultivating. 

They arc all propagated by Seeds, which 
fliould befown in March upon a Bed of light 
rich Earth ; and when they are come up, 
they may be tranfplanted into a Nurfery-bed 
in fome obfeure Part of the Garden, at about 
ten Inches or a Foot afonder, where they may 
continue until the Michaelmas following, at 
which Time they may be tranfplanted into 
the Middle of large Borders in the Parterre 
Garden, where they may remain to flower : 
But the fifth Sort being render, fliould be 
planted into Pots, and fhelter'd from great 
Frofts in Winter, which, if they are expos’d 
to, will deftroy them. The fixth Sort is an 
Annual Plant, which fliould be planted out 
in May , where it is defign’d to remain, and 
in June it will flower, and the Seeds will ripen 
in Auguft. The firft Sort is a Native of Eng- 
landy and is very common in Pafture Lands, 
efpecially upon the Sides of Banks, or Foot 
Paths: This is feldom cultivated in Gardens. 

Theft Plants may deferve a Place in large 
Gardens, for Variety j but they arc not pro¬ 
per for /mall Gardens, their Branches taking 
up too much Room: And their Flowers 
having no great Beauty to recommend them, 
it is hardly worth excluding better Planes to 
make Room for them. 

JACOBJEA, [lb call’d of St James, as 
fays Johannes BaubinuSy becaufe it is {aid to 
grow about the Chape] of St. James in Spain] 
Ragwort. 

The Char afters are $ 

It bath a radiated Flowery the 'Tube of which 
is ahnnjt of a cylindrical Figure, and the Seeds 
are faften'd to a Down ; to which may be added y 
the Leaves are deeply laciniatedy or jagged . 

The Species are;' 

1. Jacob*a j maritime . C B. P. Rag¬ 
wort. 

2. Jacob*a ; A frit ana, frutefeens, fore 
ample purpurec, elegantifjimo fenecionis folio. 
Volk. Shrubby African Ragwort, with an ample 
purple Flower, and Leaves like Groundfel. 

3. Jacob*a ; Afrteana, frutefcens t folds 
incifis Ci fubtus cineraceis. Com. Bar. African 
Shrubby Ragwort, with cat Leaves, and the 
under-part of ao Alh Colour. 

4- Jacob*a ; Africana , frutefeens , folds 
abfintbii umbeiUferi meatus. H. A. Shrubby 
African Ragwort, with hoary Leaves like the 
umbel) ated Wormwood. 

There are great Varieties of theft Plants 
known to the Curious in Botany , moft of which 
are but of little Beauty, and being fome of 
them Natives of England , are feldom cultivated 
in Gardens ; but theft here mention’d do de- 
ftrveaPlacein every good Collection of Plants. 

The firft Sort was formerly nurs d up with 
great Care, and preferv’d in Winter amongft 
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Oranges, Myrtles, file, in Green-houfes; but 
of late it has been tranfplanted into the open 
Air, where it is found to thrive exceeding well, 
and, if planted in a dry Soil, and warm Situa¬ 
tion, will very well endure the fevereft Cold 
of our Climate. 

This Plant, tho’ there is no great Beauty In 
its Flowers, yet for the Odddefs of its hoary, 
regular, jagged Leaves, deferves to have a 
Place in every good Garden. 

The fecond Sort is preferv’d, for the Beauty 
of its fine purple Flowers, which do continue 
a long Time, and growing in large Bunches, 
afford an agreeable Prolpeft. 

The third and fourth Sorts grow to the 
Height of five or fix Feet, and will abide 
ieveral Years, if carefully preferv’d in Winter 
from extreme Cold: Thefe are commonly 
preferv’d in the Green-houfe among other 
Exotick Plants, for their Variety. 

All thefe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds 
or Cuttings: But if you propagate them by 
Secd$,you fhould few them in March upon a Bed 
oflight Earth; obferving to water the Bed fre¬ 
quently in dry Weather, otherwife the Plants 
wilt not come up. About the Middle of May, 
if your Seeds Ihould fucceed well, the Plants 
will be fit to tranlplant out; at which Time 
you fhould put feme of the rhree laft Sorts 
into Pots fill’d with light firefh Earth, fetting 
them in the Shade until they have taken frelh 
Root ; after which they may be expos’d in an 
open Situation until the latter End of Oflober, 
when they muff be remov’d into Shelter. 
During the Winter-ftafon they muff be fre¬ 
quently water’d, without which they will feon 
decay; and in Summer they muft be often 
prun'd, efpecially the fecond and third Sorts, to 
make them regular, otherwife they are apt to 
be very rude and unfightly, for they grow very 
vigoroufly. 

The fecond Sort will produce Flowers and 
Seeds the fir ft Year, and is often treated as 
an Annual Plant; but if it be houfed in the 
Winter, it will live very well for two Years. 
They Ihould be renewed every Year or two 
at leaft, otherwife they are fubje& to decay. 
The Cuttings whereof may be planted in a 
fhady Border, in any of the Summer Months, 
which, if carefully water’d, will take Root in 
a Month’s Time, whereby they may be greatly 
increafed. 

The Sea Ragwort may be alfb propagated 
by Cuttings or Slips, which muft be planted 
and managed as the others, and, when they 
are rooted, may be tranfplanted into a warm 
Situation, where they may continue to flower 
and feed. It is very fubjeft to degenerate 
when rais’d from Seeds, whereby the White¬ 
ned, which is the greateft Beauty of this Plant, 
is greatly dimiiiifh’d, efpecially upon the upper 
Parts of their Leaves; fo that the liireft 
Method is, to propagate it by Cuttings, 

JALAPA: [It is call'd Marvel of Peru, 
becanfe of its Beauty: Hence, by the French, 
it is call’d Merveillc, and Belle de Nuit. j 
Jalap, or Marvel of Peru. 


The Characters are; 

It hath a long, thick, flejby, fucculent Root : 
fbe Leaves, which referable tbofe of Night- 
Ihade, grow by Pairs oppvfite upon the Branches : 
‘Fbe Stalks and Branches are very full of Knots : 
The Flower confifts of one Leaf, and is Jhap'd tike 
a Funnel .* In the Centre of the Flower is plac'd 
the Ovary, inwrapp'd in one of the Flower-cups , 
which becomes an oblong , five-corner d, umbili- 
cated Fruit , confifiing of a mealy Nut . 

The Species are j 

i. Jalapa; flore fiavo. S’ourn. Jalap, or 
Marvel of Peru, with a yellow Flower. 

а. Jalapa; flore purpurea, Scum. Jalap, 
or Marvel of Peru with a purple Flower. 

3. Jalapa ; flare exalbtdo. Sourn, Jalap . 
or Marvel of Peru, with a whitifh Flower. 

4 Jalapa; flare ex rubro , luteo id alba 
tnixto, Sourn. Jalap, or Marvel of Peru, with 
red, yellow, and white Flowers mix’d upon 
the feme Plant. 

5 - Ja lap a i flore ex albo if purpurea elegatt- 
tijfltnl variegate. J alap, or Marvel of Peru, with 
white and purple Flowers finely variegated. 

б. Jalapa ; parvo flore, Sourn. Jalap, 
with a fmall Flower. 

7. Jalapa; offichtartm,fruttu rttgofo. mm. 
True jalap of the Shops, with a rough Fruit. 

Thefe Plants are all propagated by Seeds, 
which Ihould be fown upon a moderate Hot¬ 
bed in March ; and when they come up, 
they Ihould be tranfplanted into another Hot¬ 
bed, at fix Inches Difiance from each other ; 
and when they have taken Root, the Glafles 
muft be rais’d every Day, that the Plants may 
have a great deal of Air, otherwife they are 
very fubjed to be drawn up tall and weak; 
nor can they be recover’d to a fufficient 
Strength again in a Month’s Time, if once 
they are thus drawn. When the Plants are 
grown to be a Foot high, they fhould be put 
into Pots fill’d with rich light Earth, which 
fhould be plung’d into a very moderate Hot¬ 
bed, to facilitate their taking Root: And in 
removing them, you muft be very careful to 
preferve as much Earth to their Roots as you"' 
can; for their Roots have but few Fibres to 
retain it in a Ball, as many other Plants will 
do; And it femetimes happens, when the Root 
is left bare, it feldom takes frelh Hold of the 
Ground, at leaft not in a confiderable Time, fe 
that the Plants will make but a poor Figure 
that Seafen. When they arc tranlplanted into 
the Pots, and have taken Root again, they 
fhould be harden’d to endure the open Air ; 
for they are not very tender; but on the, 
contrary, they will not thrive well, if too 
much drawn or forc’d in the Hot-bed. In 
the Middle of May the Pots may be remov’d 
into the Places where they are defign’d to be 
continu’d for that Seafen; obferving to 
fupport the Branches with a ftrong Stake, and 
to water them as often as they require it. 
You may alfb in May plant feme of them 
into the Middle of the large Borders of the 
FJeafure-Garden, doing it carefully, and ob¬ 
ferving to fhade and water them until they 
have taken Root; after which, they will re- 
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fiuire no farther Care but to fupport them 
from being broke down by the Winds, which 
they are very fubjedk to be, efpecially when 
their Heads are large. 

The Plants thus rais’d, will grow to the 
Height of three or four Feet, and fpread their 
Branches very wide, (efpecially if the Roots 
have Room in the Pots) and their Flowers will 
begin to appear in June, and they will con¬ 
tinue conftamly flowering until the Froft pre¬ 
vents them ; which, together with the great 
Diverfity of Colours in the Flowers upon the 
fame Plant, renders them valuable to every 
curious Perfon. The Flowers of thele Plants 
never expand in the Day-time while the Sun 
is hot, but in the Evening, when the Sun de¬ 
clines, they begin to open, and do continue 
expanded until the Sun fhines warm upon them 
the next Day, fo that when it happens to be 
cloudy Weather, as alio late in the Autumn, 
when the Weather is cool, the Flowers will 
remain open molt Part of the Day. 

As the Flowers are produc’d fuccelfivcly 
almoft every Day, fb the Seeds are in a Ihort 
time after ripe, and do loon fall to the Ground $ 
fo that when your Seeds begin to ripen, you 
nbuft carefully look for them upon the Ground 
twice a Week, otherwile, if they lie too long 
upon the Ground, and there (hould fall fome 
Rain, they will fprout, and be good for no¬ 
thing : In fowing thele Seeds, you (hould be 
careful to take them from fuch Plants as 
produc’d the greateft Variety of Flowers j for 
if you fave them from fuch as produce only 
plain-colour’d Flowers, the Seeds will always 
produce the fame Sort, and thofe with yellow 
and red variegated Flowers will conftantly 
produce the fame, thele never varying from 
the Red and Yellow to the Purple and White, 
though they will (bmetimes degenerate into 
plain yellow or red Flowers, as will the ocher 
into plain Purple or White, but they will 
conftantly retain one or both of their original 
Colours. * 

Altho* in the above-written Culture of thefe 
Plants, I have dire&ed their Seeds to be (own 
on a Hot-bed, yet they may be propagated 
by (owing them in a warm Border of light 
Earth toward the latter End of March j and 
when the Plants come up, they (hould be tranf- 
planted as before dirtied: In which Method 
they will fuccecd very well, but will not flower 
fo (oon by a Month or (lx Weeks as thole 
rais’d on the Hot-bed, nor will the Plants 
grow lb large. 

When the Froft has pinch’d the Leaves and 
Stems of thefe Plants, you (hould take up their 
Roots, which (hould be laid to dry, and then 
may be preferv’d in dry Sand ail the Winter, 
if lecur’d from the Froft ; and in the follow¬ 
ing Spring thele Roots (hould be planted into 
large Pots, and plung’d into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed, to promote their taking Root; and when 
the Shoots appear above-ground, they (hould 
be treated as was directed for the Seedling 
Plants, hardening them by degrees to endure 
the open Air. The Plants fo rais’d will be 
much larger than the Seedlings, and will flower 
earlier in the Year. 


Thefe Plants are all affirm’d by Pere Plumier 
to be different Sorts of Jalap; but the feventh 
Sort, he lays, is the particular Plant, whole 
Root is commonly us’d in Medicine. But I 
have been fmee informed by my worthy 
Friend Mr. William Houfioun, that the Jalap 
is the Root of a Convolvulus, and Is not 
akin to either of thefe Plants. 


JANUARY: Work to he done in the Kitchen 
Garden. 

If the Weather be open, you muft continue 
dunging and trenching of your Quarters for 
fuch Crops as are to be Town or planted the 
fucceeding Months • and in warm Banks fitu- 
ated under Walls, Pales or Hedges, you may 
plant your firft Crop of Wtndfor Beans, as alfo 
ibme early Peas to fucceed thofe (own in 
Autumn j fow ipinage, Radijhes , Carrots , and 
early Soliciting on warm Borders, and make 
Hot-beds to low early Cucumbers and Melons , 
as alfo for Afparagus to fuccecd thofe made in 
December, 

You muft now look carefully after your 
Cauliflower Plants and Lettuce , which were 
planted under Glades in Oflober, to give them 
Air if the Weather be mild; as alfo to pick off 
all rotten or decay’d Leaves, which if luffer’d 
to remain upon the Plants, very often deftroy 
them. 

T owards the latter End of this Month (if the 
Weather be mild) you may tranfplant Cab- 
bages, Carrots , Parfitips, and Turnips for Seed j 
obierving to hang up the Cabbages by their 
Stalks two or three Days in a dry Place, that 
the Moifture may drain out from between their 
Leaves, otherwile it will be apt to rot them. 

If this Month (hould prove hard Froft, (as 
it often happens) you muft carefully cover 
your tender Plants to fecure them therefrom } 
and you may wheel Dung upon the Ground, 
tyeand repair Reed-Hedges, and prepare your 
Seeds againft the Alteration of the Weather, 
when your Time will be fully employ’d in 
putting them into the Ground. 

Product of the Kitchen-Garden. 

You have now Cabbages , Savoys, Broccoli, 
Parfitips , Turnips , Carrots , Potatoes , Leeks, 
Cellery, Endive , Onions, Garlick , Sbalots, 
Beets, Skirrets, Boor-cole, and Spina&t And 
in Hot-beds, Afparagus, which was planted in 
November ; as alfo divers Sorts of Sailet-beths, 
as Lettuce , Crefes, Turnip, Rape, Radijh, 
Mujtard, and Mint. 


Work to be done in the Fruit-Garden. 


If the Weather (hould prove frofty, you 
muft lay Mulch round the Roots of fuch Fruit- 
Trees as were planted the Oftober before, pro¬ 
vided it is not done already, and cover your 
Fig-Trees againft the Walls, which will pre- 
ferve their tender Shoots, and' not only coufc 
the Fruit to come out early, but the Trees 
will produce a greater Quantity. 

In mild Weather you may continue pruning, 
all hardy Fruit-Trees, as Pears, Appies, and 
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Vines ; but it Will be better to defer all Stone- 
Fruits till the next Month: Towards the latter 
End of this Month) you may cut Grafts of all 
early Fruit-Trees, laying them in the Earth 
until next Month, when It will be a proper 
Sealon for grafting them. 

You ihould alfo prepare fuch Borders as are 
defrgn’d to be planted with Fruit-Trees the 
next Month, by laying therein a good Quan¬ 
tity of frefflt Earth, ftirring and levelling it as 
it is to remain. 

Prune all Standard or Orchard Fruit-Trees, 
by cutting off all decay’d Branches, and fuch 
as are very luxuriant, or that lie crofs each 
other, and are ill tituated. 

Mend and Repair all your decay’d Elpaliers 
with new Poles, and plalh and tie your Fruit- 
Trees thereto, obferving to train their Branches 
horizontally, and at proper Diftances. 

Fruits in Prime , and now lajiing. 

Fears j St. Germain, Virgoulee, Winter Ban- 
eretien, Colmar., Double-Flower, Epine d’Hyver, 
Martin Sec, Royal d'Hyver, Citron d'Hyver, 
Aiubrette, Mervaillea'Hyver, with many others 
of lefs Note : And for Baking, the Cardillac, 
Black Pear of Wdrcejler, Engltjh Warden and 
Pickering. 

Apples } Golden Pippen, Nonpareil, French 
Pippen 3 Golden Ruffet 3 Wheelers Ruffet, Pile's 
Ruffet, Keutijb Pippen, Holland Pippen, Aro¬ 
ma: ick Pippen, Harvey Apple, Winter Pearmain, 
Monfirotts Rennet, Pear Ruffet, Aromatick Ruf- 
fet 3 with many others. Alio Nuts, Almonds, 
Services 3 and lome Medlars. 

Work to be done in the PJeafure-Gardert and 
Wilderneis. 

In fevere Weather, you muft cover all ten¬ 
der Flowers j fuch or them as are not come up 
above-ground, may be cover’d with Peas- 
haulm ; but thole that are already up, Ihould 
be arch’d over with Hoops, and cover’d with 
Mats, Canvas, over which Ihould be laid 
lome Wbeat-ftraw or Peafe-bauim, if the Froft 
be very fevere j but whenever the Weather 
alters, you muft uncover them, for if they are 
kept too ctofely cover’d, they will be Apt to 
grow mouldy and decay. 

In mild Weather you may plant fuch Roots 
of Anemontes, Ranunculus's, and Hyacinths 
as were kept out of the Ground till now, in 
order to have them flower after the others are 
paft ; but this Ihould not be done when the 
Eirth is too wet. 

Toward the End of this Month, if the 
Weather be mild, you Ihould pick oft all de¬ 
cay’d Leaves from your Auricula's , taking as 
much of the Earth out of the Pots as you can 
without difturbing their Roots, fupplying the 
Place with luch frelh Earth as was directed in 
the Article of Auricula's , obferving to place 
the Pots under Shelter to preferve their Buds, 
which are now forming, from being injur’d by 
the Cold. 

Cover all Pots and Tubs of feedfing Flower* 
in hard Frofts, as alfo from great Snows: Look 
out for Snails, and other Vermin, which har¬ 
bour in old Walls and Hedges, where they 
may be eafily deftroy’d before they get abroad: 
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Prune up Wilderiicfs-Trees, and dig up th e 
Ground in the Quarters, which will preferve 
it from being river-run with noxious Weeds ; 
and jti mild Weather, prepare your Ground 
for fuch Fibrofe-rooted Plants as are to be 
tranfplanted the next Month, and provide 
fome Dung to make Hot-beds for fowing an¬ 
nual Plants and Flowers. 

Turn over yoiir Heaps of Compoft, that 
the Froft may mellow and break the Clods, 
and continue to make new Parcels at this Sea- 
fon for a conftant Supply. 

Plants now in Flower in the open Air. 

Winter Aconite, Helleborajiet 3 true Black 
Hellebore , lome jingle Anemonies, Early Winter 
Hyacinth 3 Polyanthus's, Primrofe, Snow-drops ; 
and, in a warm Situation, the Round-leav d 
Spring Cyclamen , and Duke Van tol tulip, 

Trces and Shrubs now in Flower. 

Laurus-tinus, Glaflenbitry- Fhorn, Mezcrlou , 
Clematitis Boxtica , Strawberry-tree, Cornelian 
Cherry, &c. 

Work to be done in the Green-houfe. 

Pick off all wither’d and mouldy Leaves, 
which by remaining on, corrupt the Air and 
infeft the Plants: You muft now carefully 
guard againft Froft, and keep the Heat of 
your Stoves up to a due Temperature of 
Warmth: Water now very gently, and always 
let your Water remain in the Houle, at leaft, 
twenty-four Hours before it be us’d : In very 
damp Weather you Ihould make gentle Firei 
to dry up the Damps of your Green-houfe, 
especially in a great Thaw, for if the cold Va¬ 
pours are permitted to lodge upon the Plants, 
it will caufe their tender Shoots to rot. 

Your Ananas, or Pine-Apples , which begin 
to Ihew their Fruit, muft be carefully tended, 
obferving to reffelh them often with Water, 
as alfo to preferve a due Warmth in the Stove, 
for if they are negle&ed at this Seafon, theif 
Fruit will be poor. 

Such Plants as art hardy, and only require 
to be defended from Froft, Ihould have Air 
given them conftantly, when the Weather is 
mild, otherwife they will grow mouldy from 
the Dampnefr occafion’d by keeping them too 
clofe fliut up. 

Plants in Flower in the Green-houfe and Stovel 

The fmall and large Pearl, Cufbion, Hedge¬ 
hog, tongue, Succotrme, and fome other Sorts 
of Aloes j Double Nafturtium, Alaternoides 
erica folio, Perfian Cyclamens j foveral Sorts of 
Ficoides ; fome Geraniums, Cbryfantbewumf,’ 
Senecio Africattus folio retufo, African Gladio¬ 
lus, Hamanthus, with fome others. 

JASMINUM, [of ti ley.*, a medicinal Odour, 
becaufe the Flower of this Plant lending out a 
fwcet Odour is ufeful in Medicine; of the' 
Hebrew Word ipw, which fignifies Frankin- 
cettfe. ] Thejafmine, or Jeftamine-Tree. 

The Cbara6lers are; 

the Leaves are in many Specie's pinnated ; 
the Cup of the Flower confifls of one Leaf, but 
is divided at the top into Jive’ Segments ; the 
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Flower confifit if «w Leaf, is Funrtel-Jbap'd, and 
divided into five Segments .* fbe Flowers are 
futceeded by Berries, which fplit in the Middle, 
each Side, for the tnofi part, containing a {ope¬ 
rate Seed. 

The Species are ; 

i. Jasminum ; vulgatius,fiore albo. C. B. P. 
The common white Jafmine. 

а. Jasminum; vulgatius, fiore albo, foliis 
tX luteo elegantiffme variegatis . The common 
white Jafmine, with yellow ftrip’d Leaves. 

3. Jasminum ; vulgatius, fiore albo foliis 
ex albo elegantiffms variegatis. The common 
white Jaffnine, with white-ftrip’d Leaves. 

4. Jasminum ; bumtle tuteum. C B. P. 
Dwarf yellow 'Jafmine, commonly call'd The 
Italian yellow Jafmine. 

j. Jasminum ; luteum, vulgo diffum bacci- 
ferum. C. B. P. The common yellow Jafmine. 

б. Jasminum; humtlius,mag}sofiore. C B.P. 
The Spanilh white, or Catalonian Jafmine. 

7. Jasminum; bumilius, tnagno fiore pleno. 
The double Spanilh Jafmine. 

8. Jasminum ; Jndicum, fiavum, odoratif- 
fimum. Fer.Fhr. The yellow Indian Jafmine- 

9. Jasminum ; Azoricum, trifoliatum,fiore 
albo odoratijfimum. H. A. The Three-leav’d 
Azorian Jafmine, with very fweet white 
Flowers, commonly call'd The Ivy-Jeav’d 
Jafmine. 

10. Jasminum ; Africanum, folio Jlicis, 
fiore folitario, ex alii foliorum proveniente albo. 
Com. Rar. African I lex-lea vd Jafmine, with 
a Angle white Flower produc’d from the Wings 
of the Leaves. 

11. Jasminum j five Sambacb Arabum, 
Alpitit, J. B. The Angle Arabian Jafmine. 

12. Jasminum ; Arabicum, foliis Limonii 
conjugal is, fiore albo pleno, odoratiffmo. Boerb. 
Itid. The double Arabian Jafmim. 

13. Jasminum ; Arabicum, Caftanex folio, 
fiore albo , odoratiffmo, cujus fruiius Coffy in 
effictnis dicuntur nobis. Com. PI. Ufi The 
Coffee-Tree. 

The firft Sort is very common in moft 
Engltjb Gardens, being much cultivated for 
the Sweetnels of its Flowers. The iecond and 
third Sorts are accidental Varieties from the 
firft, and may be obtain’d by inoculating the 
Buds of thefe into the common Jafmine ; 
which, although the Buds fhould peri£b, (as it 
often happens) yet it leldom fails to ftain 
-both the Leaves and Branches of the old 
Plant into which the Buds were put: So that 
by inoculating tome of thefe Buds into fome 
young Branches in divers Parts of an old 
Tree, they will not fail to tinge the whole 
Tree in a ihort Time. 

The common white Jafmine is eafily pro¬ 
pagated by laying down the tender Branches 
in the Spring, which, by thefucceeding Spring, 
will be rooted ftrong enough to be tranl- 
plantcd. They may alfo be propagated by 
Cuttings, which fhould be planted in March, 
in a rnoift Border, where they njny have the 
Morning Sun ; But they nuft be skreen’d 
from the Violence of the Sun in the Heat of 
the Day, and frequently water’d in dry Wea¬ 
rier* The Cuttings thus manag’d, will many 


of them live, and have Roots fit to be remov’d 
in the following Spring : But this Method is 
leldom practis’d, the Layers always making 
the beft Plants. 

When thefe Plants are remov’d, they 
fhould be planted where they are defign’d to be 
continu’d, which fhould be either againft fome 
Wall, Pale, or other Fence where the flexible 
Branches may be fupported : For altho’ it is 
fometimes planted as a Standard, and form’d 
into a Head, yet it will be very difficult to 
keep it in any handfome Order; or if you do, 
you muft cut off all the Flowering Branches: 
For the Flowers are always produc'd at the 
Extremity of the fame Year’s Shoots, which, 
if fhortned before the Flowers are blown, will 
intirely deprive the Trees of Flowers. Thefe 
Plants fhould be permitted to grow rude in 
the Summer, for the Reafon before given; 
Nor fhould you prune and nail them until the 
Middle or Latter-end of March, when the 
frofty Weather is paft ; for if it fhould prove 
fharp frofty Weather after their rude Branches 
are prun’d off, and the ftrong ones are expos’d 
thereto, they are very often deftroy’d ; and 
this Plant being very backward in Shooting, 
there will be no Danger of Hurting them by 
late Pruning. 

The two Strip’d Sorts fhould be planted in 
a warm Situation, efpecially the White Strip’d, 
for they are much more tender than the Plain, 
and very fubjedt to be deftroy’d by great 
Frofts, if they are expos’d thereto ; therefore 
it will be proper to preferve a Plant of each 
Kind in Pots, which may be remov’d into the 
Green-houfe in Winter, left, by ex poling ’em 
to the Cold, they fhould all be deftroy’d, and 
fo you lofe the Sorts. 

The common Yellow Jafmine was formerly 
in greater Plenty in England than at prelent, 
and was planted againft Arbours, tsV. to cover 
them, tho’ it is not near fo proper for chat 
Purpofe as the White Sort, it being of much 
flower Growth, nor will it ever extend its 
Branches fo far as that; but however, it may 
have a Place among the Flowering Shrubs of 
low Growth, where it may be with more 
Eale reduc’d to a Standard than the other. 
This Plant flowers in May and June ; but 
they have very little Scent, which has occa- 
fion’d its being lefs regarded. It may be pro¬ 
pagated by Suckers, which it generally pro¬ 
duces in great Numbers ; or by Layers, as 
was directed for the Common Sort, and be full 
as hardy. 

The Dwarf Yellow Jafmine is fome what 
tenderer than the former ; yet it will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters, if it be 
planted in a warm Situation. The Flowers of 
this Kind are generally larger than ihole of 
the Common Sort, and better-feented, but 
are leldom produc’d fo early in the Seafon. 
It may be propagated by laying down the 
tender Branches, as was directed for the com¬ 
mon White Sort; or by Budding or Inarching 
it upon the common Yellow Jafmtne ; the latter 
of which is preferable, as making the Plants 
hardier than thole which are obtain’d from 
Layers: They fhould be planted againft a 
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warm Wall; and in very ievere Winters will 
require to be Ihelter’d with Mats, or lome 
other Covering, other wife they are fubjetft to 
be deftroy’d. The Manner of Drefling and 
Pruning being the fame as was dire&ed for 
ihe White Jafmhte, I ftiall not repeat it. 

The Spamjb White, or Catalonian Jafmine, 
is one of the moll beautiful of all tne Sorts, 
as alfo extremely Iweet-fcented: The Flowers 
of this Kind are much larger than any of the 
others, and are commonly of a Red Colour 
on the Out-fide. This Plant is propagated by 
Budding or Inarching it upon the common 
White jafmiue , on which it takes very well, 
and is render’d hardier than thofc which are 
upon their own Stocks. But thole of this 
Kind being brought over from Italy every 
Spring in Jo great Plenty, they are feldom 
rais’d here: I Ihall therefore proceed to the 
Management of fuch Plants as are ufually 
brought into England from the Place above- 
mention’d, which generally are ty’d up in 
Imall Bunches containing three or four Plants, 
and wrapp’d about their Roots with Mols, to 
p refer ve them from drying; which, if it hap¬ 
pen that the Ship has a long Paflage, will often 
occalion them to pulh out ftrong Shoots from 
their Roots, which mull always be taken off 
before planted, otherwifc they will exhauft 
the whole Nouriihment of the Plant, and de- 
llroy the Graft. 

When you receive thefe Plants, you muft 
dear the Roots of the Mols, and all decay’d 
Branches Ihould be taken off; then place their 
Roots into a Pot or Tub of Water, which 
ihould be fet in the Green-houle, or ibme 
other Room, where it may be skreen’d from 
the Cold: In this Situation they may con¬ 
tinue two Days j after which you muft prune 
oft all the dry Roots, and plant them into 
Pots fill’d with freih light Earth ; then plunge 
the Pots into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, oblerving to water and lhade them, as 
the Heat of the Seaion may require. In about 
three Weeks or a Month’s Time they will 
begin to (hoot, when yon muft carefully rub 
off all fuch as ate produc’d from the Stock 
below the Graft; and you muft now let them 
have a great Share of Air, by railing the 
Glaftes in the Heat of the Day : and as the 
Shoots extend, they Ihould be topp’d, to 
ftrengthen them, and, by Degrees, Ihould be 
harden’d to endure the open Air, into which 
they Ihould be remov’d in June : but muft 
have a warm Situation the firft Summer * for 
if they are too much expos’d to the Winds, 
they will make but indifferent progrefi, being 
render’d loraewhat tender by the Hot-bed. 
If the Summer be warm, and the Trees have 
fucceeded well, they will produce Ibme Flow¬ 
ers in the Autumn following, tho’ they will be 
few in Number, and not near fo ftrong as 
they will be the fucceeding Years, when the 
Trees are ftronger, and have better Roots. 

Thele Plants are commonly preferv’d in 
Green-houles, with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. and 
during the Winter-fealbn will require to be 
frequently water’d, which Ihould be given 
them Iparingly each time, specially in cold 


Weather j for too much Wet at that Seaion 
will be apt to rot the Fibres of their Roots : 
They Ihould alfo have a great Share of free 
Air when the Weather will permit j for which 
Purpole they Ihould be plac’d in the cooleft 
Part of the Green-houle among Plants that 
are hardy, where the Windows may be open'd 
every Day, except in frofty Weather : nor 
Ihould they be crouded too dole among other 
Plants, which often occafions their growing 
mouldy, and decays the younger Branches. 
In April the Shoots of thele Plants Ihould be 
fiiorten’d down to lour Eyes, and all the weak 
Branches Ihould be cut off; and if you have 
the Conveniency of a Glaft-Stove, or a deep 
Frame, to place the Pots into at that Seaion, 
to draw them out again, it will be of great 
Service in forwarding their Flowering : yet 
ftill you Ihould be careful not to force them 
too much ; and as ibon as they have made 
Shoots three or four Inches long, the Glaftes 
Ihould be opened in the Day-time, that the 
Plants may by degrees be inured to the open 
Air, into which they Ihould be removed by 
the latter End of May, or the Beginning of 
June, other wile their Flowers will not be (b 
fair, nor continue fo long. If the Autumn 
proves favourable, thele Plants will continue 
to produce frefh Flowers until Michaelmas ; 
and lometimes, when they are ftrong, they 
will continue Flowering till Chrijhnas , or after: 
but then they muft have a great Share of Air 
when the Weather is mild and wilt admit of 
it, otherwife the Flower-Buds will grow 
mouldy, and decay. 

But notwithftanding moft People prelerve 
thele Plants in Green-houles, yet they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters in 
the open Air, if planted againft a warm Wall, 
and covered with Mats in frofty Weather ; 
they'll alfo produce ten times as many Flowers 
in one Seaion as thofe kept in Pots, and the 
Flowers will likewile be much larger: but 
they Ihould not be planted abroad till they 
have Ibme Strength ; fo that it will be necel- 
lary to keep ’em in Pots two or three Years, 
whereby they may be fhelter’d from the Froft 
in Winter: And when they are planted againft 
the Wall, which ihould be in May, that they 
may take good Root in the Ground before 
the fucceeding Winter, you muft turn them 
out of the Pots, preferving the Earth to their 
Roots j and having made Holes in the Border 
where they are to be planted, you Ihould 
place them therein, with their Stems clofe to 
the Wall; then fill up the Holes round their 
Roots with good frelh rich Earth, and give 
them fome Water, to fettle the Ground about 
them, and nail up their Shoots to the Waft, 
Ihortening fuch of them as are very long, that 
they may pulh out new Shoots below, to furnilh 
the Wall, continuing to nail up aft the Shoots 
as they are produc’d. In the middle, or toward 
the latter end of July, they will begin to 
flower, and continue to produce new Flowers 
until the Froft prevents them ; which, when 
you obfcrve, you Ihould carefully cut off all 
the Tops of fuch Shoots as have Buds form’d 
upon them, as alfo thole which have the Re- 
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mains of faded Flowers left, for if thefe are 
fuffer’d to remain on, they will icon grow 
mouldy, efpecially when the Trees are cover¬ 
ed, and thereby infeft many of the tender 
Branches, which will greatly injure the Trees. 

Toward the middle of November (if the 
Weather be cold and the Nights frofty) you 
muft begin to cover your Trees with Mats, 
which fhould be nail’d over them pretty dole; 
but this Ihould be done when the Trees are 
perfectly dry, otherwife the Wet being lodg’d 
upon the Branches, will foon caule a Mould i- 
nefs upon them, and the Air being excluded 
therefrom, will rot them in a Ihort Time j it 
will alio be very neceflary to take off thele 
Mats as often as the Weather will permit, to 
prevent this Mouldinefs, and only keep them 
clofe cover’d in frofty Weather, at which time 
you Ihould alfb lay iome Mulch upon the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground about their Roots, and 
faften fome Bands of Hay about their Stems, 
to guard them from the Froft, and in very 
fcvere Weather, you Ihould add a double or 
treble Covering of Mats over the Trees, by 
which Method, if duly executed, you may 
preferve them through the hardeft Winters. 
In the Springy as the Weather is warmer, lo 
you Ihould by degrees take off the Covering ; 
but you fhould be careful not to expoft them 
too foon to the open Air, as alfo to guard 
them again ft the Morning Frofts, and dry 
.Eafterly Winds, which often reign in Marcb y 
to the no fmall Deftrudion of tender Plants, 
if they are expos’d thereto ; nor Ihould you 
quite remove your Covering until the middle 
of Apr sly when the Sealbn is ftctled, at which 
time you Ihould prune the Trees, cutting out 
all decay’d and weak Branches, fhortening the 
ftrong ones to about two Feet long, which 
will caufe them to (hoot ftrong, and produce 
many Flowers. 

The Double of this Kind is at preftnt very 
rare in England, and only to be found in fome 
very curious Gardens ; though in Italy it is 
pretty common, from whence it is fometimes 
brought over amongft the Single: The Flow¬ 
ers of this Kind have only two Rows of Leaves, 
fo that it is regarded rather for its Curiolity, 
than for any extraordinary Beauty in the 
Flowers: This may be propagated by bud¬ 
ding it upon the common White Jaftmmy as 
has been direded for the Single, and mult be 
treated in the fame Manner. 

The Yellow Indian Jafmine is propagated 
either by Seeds, or laying down the tender 
Branches:- If you would propagate them by 
Seeds, (which they often produce in England 
in great Plenty) you fhould make a moderate 
Hot-bed in the Spring, into which you fhould 
plunge fome fmall Pots, fill'd-with frefh light 
Earth, and in a Day or two after, when you 
find the Earth in the Pots warm, you mult 
put your Seeds therein, about four in each 
Pot will be fufficient, covering them about 
half an Inch thick with the fame light Earth, 
and obfcrve to refrefh the Pots with Water as 
often as you fhall perceive the Earth dry ; 
but do not give them too much at each time, 
which would be apt to rot the Seeds. 


In cold Weather, and in the Night, theft 
Beds mu ft be cover’d with Mats over the 
GlafTes ; but in warm Weather, the GlafTes 
fhould be rais’d with Stones, to admit frefh 
Air, as alfo to let out the Steam of the Bed. 
In about five or fix Weeks after Towing, the 
Plants will appear above Ground, at which 
Time it will be neceffary to remove the Pots 
into another frefh Hot-bed, of a moderate 
Temperature, in order to bring the Plants 
forward ; you muft alfo be careful to water 
them as often as neceflary, and in the great 
Heat of the Day the GlafTes fhould be tilted 
pretty high, and (haded with Mats, to pre¬ 
vent the Plants from being ftorch’d with Heat; 
about the middle of May you fhould begin to 
harden them to the open Air, by taking off 
the GlafTes when the Weather is warm ; but 
this muft be done cautioufly, for you fhould 
not expofe them to the open Sun in a very 
hot Day at firft, which would greatly injure 
them ; but rather take off the GlafTes in w arm, 
cloudy Weather at firft, or in gentle Showers 
of Rain, and fo by degrees inure them to bear 
the Sun, and in June you fhould take the Pots 
out of the Hot-bed, and carry them to fome 
well-fhelter’d Situation, where they may re¬ 
main until the beginning of utlober; at which 
time they muft be carry’d into the Green- 
houfr, obferving to place them where they 
may enjoy as much free Air as poflible when 
the Windows are open’d, as alfo to be clear 
from the Branches of other Plants. 

During the Winter-fcafon they will require 
to be often water’d, but you muft be careful 
not to give them too much at each Time; and 
in filarcb you muft remove theft Plants each 
into a ftparate Pot, being careful not to take 
the Earth from their Roots, and if at this 
lime you plunge them into a frefh moderate 
Hot-bed, it will greatly facilitate their root¬ 
ing again, and be of great Service to the 
Plants; but when you perceive they are 
rooted, you muft give them a great deal of 
Air ; for if you draw them too much, they 
will become weak in their Stems, and inca¬ 
pable to fupport their Heads, which is a great 
Defeat in thefe Trees. 

You muft alfo harden them to the open Air, 
into which they fhould be remov’d about the 
middle of May , obferving, as was before di- 
reded, to place them in a Situation that is 
defended from ftrong Winds, which are in¬ 
jurious to thefe Plants, efpecially while they 
are young. In Winter houfr them, as before, 
and continue the fame Care, with which they 
will thrive very fa ft, and produce annually 
great Quantities of Flowers. 

Thefe Plants are pretty hardy, and will 
require no other Care in Winter than only to 
defend them from hard Frofts; nor do 1 know 
whether they would not live in the open Air, 
if planted againft a warm Wall, which is what 
I am this Year [1730.] trying, for I have 
planted fome againft a Wall for that Furpofc, 
and I think we have little Reafbn to doubt of 
the Succefs, fince they arc much hardier than 
the Spanijh ; but there is, this Difference be¬ 
tween them, viz. thefe Plants have large, 
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thick, ever-green Leaves, Jo that if they were 
cover’d with Mats, as was directed for the 
Spanifi Jafmhie , the Leaves would rot and 
decay the Shoots j but as theft will only re¬ 
quire to be cover’d in extreme Froft, lb, if 
their Roots are well mulch’d, and a Mat or 
two loofely hung over them in ordinary Frofts, 
it will be fulficient, and theft Mats being 
either roll’d up, or taken quite off in the Day, 
there will be no great Danger of their being 
hurt, which only can proceed from being too 
long dole cover’d. 

In the Spring theft fhould be prun’d, when 
you Ihould cut off all decay’d Branches ; but 
you muft not Shorten any of the other Branches, 
as was directed for the Spantjh Sort, for the 
Flowers of this Kind are produc’d only at the 
Extremity of the Branches, which, if Ihorten’d, 
they would be cut off, and this growing of a 
more ligneous Subftance in the Branches than 
the other, will not produce Shoots ftrong 
enough to flower the fame Year. 

If you would propagate this Plant from 
Layers, the Shoots fhould be laid down in 
March ; and if you give them a little Cut at 
the Joint (as is practis'd in laying of Carna¬ 
tions) ic will promote their Rooting: You 
Ihould allb obferve to refrefh them often with 
Water when the Weather is dry $ which, if 
carefully attended to, the Plants will be rooted 
by the fucceeding Spring fit to be rranfplanted, 
when they muft be planted in Pots fill’d with 
light Earth, and manag’d as was before di¬ 
rected for the Seedling Plants- 

The Azorian Jafmtne is alio pretty hardy, 
and requires no more Shelter than only from 
hard Frofts j and I am apt to think, if this 
Sort was planted againft a warm Wall, and 
manag’d as hath been directed for the Yellow 
Indian Jafmtne, it would fuccecd very well; 
for I remember to have ften fome Plants of 
this Kind growing againft a Wall in the Gar¬ 
dens at Hampt on-Court, where they had endur’d 
the Winter, and were in a more flourifhing 
State than ever I faw any of the kind in Pots, 
and produc’d a greater Quantity of Flowers. 
Theft Plants are propagated in the fame man¬ 
ner as the yellow Indian, and require the fame 
Management. The Flowers of this Kind are 
fmal), but being produc’d in large Bunches, 
do make a handfome Figure, and are of a 
very agreeable Scent, and the Leaves being 
large and of a lhining green Colour, add to 
the Beauty of the Plant very much. 

The Ikx-leanJd Jafmtne affords the leaft 
Pleafure of any of the Kinds of Jafmtne s, the 
Flowers being only produc’d fingly from the 
Wings of the Leaves, and are very fmall the 
Leaves alfo are of a pale Green, and the Plant 
naturally growing very ragged, has occafion’d 
its being but little valu’d ; however, it fhould 
not be wanting in good Collections of Plants, 
for though the Flowers are fmall and produc’d 
fingly, yet it continues flowering moft part of 
the Year. This Plant is propagated by plant¬ 
ing Cuttings in any of the Summer-months, 
which fhould be put into Pots fill’d with light 
fandy Earth, and plung’d into a Hot-bed, ob- 
fervins to water and (hade them as the Seafon 


may require. When theft are rooted, (which 
will be in about five or fix Weeks time) they 
may be remov’d into ft para te Pots; and when 
they have taken frefli Root, they may be re¬ 
mov’d into a Situation where they may be 
defended from ftrong Winds, in which Place 
they may remain until the middle of Ouiober j 
at which time they muft be hous’d with Gera 
niums, &c. obftrving to water them frequently, 
and give them as much free Air as poflible, 
when the Weather is mild and will permit; 
for if they are too much drawn in Winter, 
their tender Shoots will be fubjeft to grow 
mouldy and rot. Thefe Plants fhould be often 
renew'd by planting Cuttings, for the old ones 
are very lubjebt to decay. 

The Arabian Jafmines of both Sorts arc 
commonly brought into England from Genoa 
every Spring amongft the Spanijb Jafmines. 
Theft are all grafted upon the common Jaf¬ 
tnine Stock, as are the Spanijb j but being 
much tenderer than thole, are very often 
greatly injur’d in their Pafiage, (which is 
always in the Winter-feafon) fb that you 
fhould carefully examine them (when you 
purchafe them of the Italians, who bring 
them over) to fee if their Grafts are frefh and 
found j if fb, there is little Danger of fucceed¬ 
ing. Thefe muft be put into Water and 
wafh’d, pruning their Roots and Branches, 
and planting them, as was directed for the 
Spanijb Jafmines, to which I fhall refer the 
Reader to avoid Repetition, 

Theft Plants are more tender than any of 
the Sorts before-mention’d, and muft be prer 
ferv’d in a warm Stove in Winter, nor fhould 
they be expos’d to the open Air in Summer, 
if you would have them flower well, (though 
indeed the Plants will live and thrive in the 
open Air in June, July and Align ft) but then 
they will rarely produce any Flowers j and 
thofe which may appear, are fbon deftroy’d 
by either Winds or Rain, both which will 
fbon fcatter them, being but flenderly fatten'd 
upon the Plants. The only Method in which 
I have found theft Plants to thrive and flower 
well, is this, viz- After having prderved the 
Plants in a moderate Stove all the Winter, I 
clean’d their Leaves and Stems from Duft j 
then I took out the Earth from the upper part 
of the Pots, and refill’d them with frelh Earth; 
then I plunged the Pots into a moderate Bed 
of Tanners Bark, which had loft moft of its 
Heat: This occafion’d the Plants to fhoot 
very ftrong, and in June and July I had great 
Quantities of Flowers, which were exceeding 
fweet, but of a fhort Duration, feldom con¬ 
tinuing longer than two Days: however, thefe 
were fucceeded by frdh Flowers through the 
greateft Part of June and July, during which 
Time my Plants were never entirely deftitute 
of Flowers. 

Theft Jafmines may alfo be propagated by 
laying down their tender Branches in the 
Spring, in the fame Manner as was directed 
for the yellow Indian Jajmines, which will 
take Root in lefs than three Months, provided 
the Pots are plung’d into a Hot-bed, otherwife 
they will not be rooted until the fucceeding 
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Spring. Thefe muft be planted into a light 
l'andy Earth, and frequently watered in hot 
Weather; but during the Winter-feafon, it 
muft be given them but fparingly, for too 
much Moifture at that time will deftroy them. 

The Sort with double Flowers, which we 
have now in England, has rarely more than 
two Rows of Leaves, (as I obferved in the 
SpaniJE) fo that it is but little better than the 
finglc: But there is another Sort of this Jaf- 
minc, which was formerly in England, and is 
now in the Duke of Eufcanys Gardens at Pi fa, 
which produces Flowers almoft as large as a 
Cinnamon Kofe, and as double, as alio of a 
moll inoffenfive fweet Scent ; but this is not 
in England at prelent, nor is it likely to be 
obtain'd here, fince it is not known to be 
growing in any other Part of Europe but the 
Garden at Pifa, where it is kept under a 
Guard to prevent its being ftolen away : Such 
is the narrow Temper of the prelent Fofleflor, 
that he will not fuffer it to be diftribtited into 
any other Gardens; though the Profeflor of 
Botany to that Garden fays, it encreafes 
greatly by Layers, by which means all Europe 
might be foon fupply’d with this valuable 
Plant, were it but once in the Pofleffion of 
any communicative Perfon. 

The Coffee-Tree is propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be lown loon after they are 
gather’d from the Tree ; for if they are kept 
but a Ihort time out of the Ground, they will 
not grow, which is the chief Reafon that this 
Tree has not been Ipread into more different 
Countries: for the Seeds will not keep good 
long enough to be lent to any diftant Place; 
lo that in order to cultivate this Plant in any 
part of the World, it is ablolutely neceifary 
to have it carry’d thither growing; But as 
this Difficulty is now overcome, by the Quan¬ 
tity of thele Trees there are now growing both 
in Europe and America, fo we may expedt to 
be fumifh’d with them from many different 
Parts, but elpecially from the Caribbe JJlands, 
where the Trees are found to fucceed as well 
as in their native Place of Growth ; but whe¬ 
ther the Coffee produc’d in the Weft-Indies will 
prove as good as that brought from Mocba, 
Time will difeover: But if it ihould, it may 
be of great Advantage not only to the Inha¬ 
bitants there, but aJfb may turn to great Ac¬ 
count in the Wefi-lndia Trade. The manner 
how this Tree was firft brought into Europe, 
and the feveral Parts of the World to which it 
is now Ipread, may be fully fecn in Dodor 
Douglafs's curious Account of the Coffee, pub- 
liflied at London Anno 1727. 

The Berries of this Plant are commonly ripe 
with us in April ; at which time they fhould 
be lown in Pots of frefh light Earth, covering 
them about half an Inch thick with the lame 
light Earth; then plunge the Pots into a mode¬ 
rate Hot-bed of Tanner’s Bark, obferving to 
refrelh them often with Water; as alio to raife 
the GlalTes in the Heat of the Day, to admit 
frefh Air ; and in very hot Weather it wilt 
be proper to (hade the GJafles with Mats, for 
otherwife the Earth in the Pots will dry too 
faft, and prevent the Vegetation of the Seeds. 


I muft here obferve, that the taking off the 
Pulp of the Berries, which has been by feme 
People directed as ablolutely neceifary before 
they are planted, is a great Miftake ; for I 
have experienced that thole Berries which 
were planted whole as they came from the 
Tree, produc’d ftronger Plants, and came up 
fooner than thole which were clear’d from the 
Pulp j and although they are commonly two 
Seeds in each Berry, (both which frldom fail 
to grow) yet when the Plants are young, they 
are eafily parted and planted into leparate Pots; 
which is abfolutely neceifary to be done when 
they are about an Inch and an half high. 
When thefe Plants are removed, great Care 
Ihould be taken not to break or injure their 
Roots, as alio to preferve the Earth to their 
Roots; nor ihould they be kept any Time out 
of the Ground; for if their Fibres are fuffer’d 
to dry, they are very fubjedt to mould, and 
perilh foon after. 

The Soil in which I have found thefe Plants 
to thrive belt, was compos’d in the following 
Manner; viz. one Load of frelh light Earth, 
one Load of rotten Cow-Dung, with half a 
Load of Sea-Sand: Thefe were well mix’d 
together, and laid in a Heap fix Months before 
it was ufed; in which Space it was turned 
feveral times, the better to incorporate the 
feveral Parts. 

It muft alfo be obferv’d, that in tranlplant- 
ing thefe Plants, they Ihould never be put into 
Pots too large, in which they feldom thrive: 
The young Plants, when taken out of the Pots 
in which they were fown, Ihould be planted 
each into a fmall halfpenny Pot fill’d with the 
above-mention’d Earth, and then plung’d into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanner’s Bark, ob¬ 
ferving to water them frequently, though they 
Ihould not have too much given them at one 
Time: The Glafles Ihould alio be raifed to 
admit frelh Air every Day, and in the Heat of 
the Day Ihould be lhaded with Mats; for if 
they are too much expos’d to the Sun, they 
will perlpire fo freely, as to have little Moi¬ 
fture remaining in their Leaves, whereby they 
will hang and appear very fickiy, as will alio 
the tender Shoots, by which their Growth will 
be greatly retarded. As thefe Plants advance 
in Height, fo Ihould they have a greater Pro¬ 
portion of frelh Air at all times when the 
Weather is warm, and their Waterings Ihould 
be frequently repeated ; tho’ it muft be per¬ 
form’d with great Moderation, for too much 
Moifture is very lubjetft to rot the Roots; and 
when once the Roots are decay’d, it feldom 
happens that thofe Plants are ever recovered, 
tho’ managed with all poffible Skill and Care. 

During the Winter-feafon thefe Plants Ihould 
be plac’d in a Bark-ftove, that the Fibres of the 
Roots may not be too much dry’d, (which 
often happens when the Pots are plac’d upon 
Shelves in a dry Stove) whereby the Top- 
Ihoots of the Plants are often decay’d, and 
the Leaves are apt to turn brown and fall off, 
which is of very ill Confequence to them ; for 
if once the Leaves fall intirely off, the Plants 
are feldom recovered again lo as to be beau¬ 
tiful, 
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This Stove lhould be kept up to the tempe- 
rate Heat, (mark’d on Mr. Fowlers Thermo¬ 
meters) with which they thrive better than in 
a great Warmth j for if they are kept over hot, 
they perfpire too freely, fo that their Leaves 
will droop and change their Colour, In this 
Seafon they lhould be water’d frequently, but 
it muft be given them fparingly, and the 
Water lhould always be plac’d in the Stove 
twenty-four Hours before it be ufed, that it 
may acquire a Warmth nearly equal to the 
Temperature of the Air in the Stove. 

You muft alfo clean their Leaves frequently 
from Filth, which they are fubjeCt to contradfc 
when (hut up clofe ; as alfo many fmall In¬ 
fers are harbour’d upon the Surfaces of the 
Leaves, which, if not carefully clean’d off, will 
greatly injure the Plants. The beft Method to 
clean off thefe is, with a foft Woollen Cloth 
dipt in Water, with which you may eafily walh 
them off; but you lhould be careful not to 
bruife their Leaves, nor to wet them too much, 
Specially in the Depth of Winter, 

You lhould alio be careful in placing them 
in theStove,not to let them under the Branches 
of other Plants, nor too clofe to them, whereby 
their Branches may intangle therewith, which 
will caufe them to Ihed their Leaves, or at 
leaft occafion their difcolouring ; and in the 
Spring, when their Blolfoms begin to appear, 
they muft be more frequently water’d, as alfo 
their Leaves and Branches often clean’d, which 
will caufe their Leaves to look of a beautiful 
Green, and their Flowers to be ftrong, and 
their Fruit wilt let the better. 

In the Summer they muft be continu’d in 
the Stove, with their Pots plung’d in Bark, 
(which lhould not be too hot) but they muft 
have a great Share of frelh Air in warm Wea¬ 
ther, and the Glaltes ftiould be lhaded in the 
Heat of the Day, for they, do not care to be too 
much expos’d to the dired Rays of the Sun, 
which occufions their tender Shoots and Leaves 
to flag and hang down, and thereby retards 
the Growth of the Plants: You muft alio 
obferve to Ihifc them into frelh Earth when¬ 
ever you find their Roots to (hoot through 
the Holes at the Bottom of the Pots; but 
this will ftarce happen oftener than twice a 
Year, fo that I would advile the Ihifting them 
in May, and the beginning of Avgufi y which 
are the propereft Sealons for this Work ; but 
in the doing of it, you lhould be careful to 
preferve the Earth to their Roots, and only to 
pare off the Outfideof the Ball, cutting away 
all mouldy or decay’d Fibres; then put them 
into Pots, one Size bigger than thofe which 
they came out of, filling up the Pots with the 
before-mention’d Earth, obferving to water 
and fhade them, as the Heat of the Weather 
fliall require : And if at thele Times you mix a 
little new Bark in the Bed to add a frelh Heat 
thereto, before the Pots are plung’d therein, 
it will greatly facilitate their rooting again, 
but you muft be careful not to make the Bed 
too hot : You lhould alfo, in Summer-time, 
refrelh all the Branches and Leaves of the 
Trees, by watering them gently with a fine 
headed Watering-pot all over their Heads; 


and if in a very warm, gentle Showeir of Rain, 
you draw off the Top-glailes of the Stove, and 
let them receive the Benefit thereof, it will be 
of great Service to them : but you muft be 
careful not to expofe them to hard Rains, or 
ftrong Winds, which would prove very hurt¬ 
ful to them. 

Thele Diredions, if carefully.- attended to, 
will be found fufficient to inftrud any Perlon 
in the Culture of this beautiful Plant; and 
although there may, perhaps, fomething occur 
to them which is not here related, yet 1 be¬ 
lieve it will rarely happen, but that the Ap¬ 
pearances, be they from what Caufe loever, 
may be found owing to fome Negled or con¬ 
trary Practice to this here mentioned: But 
before I leave this Head, I cannot help men¬ 
tioning another Method in which I have pro¬ 
pagated this Plant; which is, by laying down 
fome of their tender Shoots into Pots of Earth 
in the Spring of the Year, flitting them at a 
Joint, (as is pradifed in laying Carnations') 
oblerving to refrelh them frequently with Wa¬ 
ter, and in about three Months time they will 
be rooted enough to tranfplant, when they 
lhould be gently cut from the old Plant, and 
planted into feparate Pots, managing them as 
was direded for the Seedling Plants. 

. There are lome who have alferted, that 
this Plant will grow from Cuttings; but of all 
the different Trials which I have made, I could 
never obtain one Plant that way, tho’ many 
times the Cuttings have remained frelh for 
feveral Months, and fome times have made 
fmall Shoots, yet upon taking them up, they 
have not had the leaft Appearanre of any 
Roots. 

IBERIS, or SCIATICA-CRESS ; vide 
Lepidium. 

IBISCUS, or MARSH-MALLOW; vide 
Althaea. 

ICE is a hard, tranfparent Body, formed 
from lome Liquor congealed or fixed. 

Ice is laid to be the natural State of Water, 
which remains firm and not liquid, when no 
external Caule ads upon it. 

The true Caufe of the Congelation of Water 
into Ice y feems to be the Introdudion of fri- 
gorifick Particles into the Pores or Interftices 
between the Particles of Water; and by that 
means getting lo near them, as to be juft within 
the Spheres of one another’s Attractions, and 
then they muft cohere into one lolid or firm 
Body. 

It may be wondered why fee goes to the 
Top of the Water; for one would imagine, 
that being colder than flowing Water, it ought 
to be more condenfed, and confequendy 
heavier : But it is to be confidered, that there 
are always lome Bubbles of Air interlpers’d in 
Ice. It is certain, by the fwimming of Ice up¬ 
on Water, that it is fpecifically lighter than 
the Water out of which it is made by freezing; 
And it is as certain, that this Lightnels of Ice 
proceeds from thole numerous Bubbles that 
are produc’d in it by Congelation. 

Water, when it is frozen into lee , cakes up 
more Space than it did before it was congeal’d. 

N n n n It 
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It is vifible., that the Dimensions of Water are 
increas'd by freezing, its Particles being kept 
at tome Diftance the one from the other, by 
the Intervention of the frigorifick Matter. 

And befides, there are many little Volumes 
of Air included at (everal Distances, both in 
the Pores of the watery Particles, and in the 
Interdicts made by the fpherical Figures. Now 
by the Infinaation of thefe Cryftals, the Vo¬ 
lumes of Air are driven out of the watery Par¬ 
ticles, and many of them uniting, form larger 
Volumes j thefe have thereby a greater Force 
to expand themfelves than when they aredif- 
perfect, and io both enlarge their Dimenfions, 
and leflen the fpecifick Gravity of Water thus 
congealed into Ice. 

It feems very probable, that Cold, and 
Freezing, and coniequently Ae, are produced 
by fome Subftance of a faline Nature floating 
in the Air; in that Salts, and more eminently 
fomc particular ones, when mixed with Ice or 
Sttcw, do wonderfully increaie the Force and 
EfFe&s of Cold. 

It is alio vifible, that all faline Bodies do 
caufc a Stiffneis and Frigidity in thole Bodies 
into which they enter. 

It is manifeft by oblerving Salts by Mtcro- 
fcopes, that the Figures of fome Salts, before 
they (hoot into Manes, arc then double wedge¬ 
like Particles, which have abundance of Sur¬ 
face in refpedt to their Solidity; and this is the 
Reafon why they fwim in Water, when once 
they are raifed in it, altho' they are fpecifically 
heavier: Thefe fmall Points of Salts gettmg 
into the Pores of the Water, whereby they 
are in fome meafure fufpended in the W inter, 
when the Heat of the Sun is not ordinarily 
ftrnng enough to diflolve the Salts into a Fluid, 
to break their Points, and to keep them in per¬ 
petual Motion, which being left difturb’d are 
more at Liberty to approach one another; and 
by (hooting into Cryftals, of the Form above- 
mentioned, do, by their Extremities, infinuate 
themfelves into the Pores of Water, and by that 
means freeze it into a folid Form call’d Ice. 

As to Thawing, the Reafon feems to be, 
that Heat afterwards feparating them, and 
putting thole (aline or frigorifick Particles into 
Motion, breaks this Union, and feparates the 
Particles lo far from one another, that they 
get out of the Diftance of the attra&ing Force, 
and into the Verge of the repelling Force, and 
then the Water refumes its fluid Form. 

Monf Mariatte , in his Treadle of Hydro- 
jiaticks , gives the fubieauent Account of what 
happens to Water in freezing, which he dis¬ 
cover’d by the following Experiment. 

Having filled a cylindrick VefTel of about 
ieven or eight Inches high, and fix Inches 
diameter, within two Inches of the Top with 
cold Water, he expos’d it to the open Air in 
a great Proft, and oblerved exactly the whole 
Progreis of the freezing of it. 

The firft Congelation was in the upper 
Surface of the Water, in little tong Water- 
Shoots or Lamince, which were jagged like a 
Saw, the Water between them remaining ftill 
unfrozen, though the reft of the Surface was 
already frozen to the Thicknefs of more than 


two Lines, he obferved that feveral Bubbles 
of Air were formed in the /re, that began to 
fix on the Bottom and Sides of the Veflel, lome 
would rife up, and others remained intanglcd 
in the Ae, which made him imagine that thefe 
Bubbles taking up more Space in the Water 
than when their Matter was, as it were, dif- 
(blved in it, they pulhed up a little Water 
through the Hole at the Top, after the fame 
manner that new Wine works out at the Bung- 
hole of a Veflel when it begins to heat ; and 
the little Water that ouzed out at this little 
Hole in the Ae, Iprcading itlelf upon the up¬ 
per Surface of the Water, which was already 
frozen, became Ice alio, and there began to 
form a Hill of Ice j and that Hole continuing 
open, by reafon of the Water which pafted 
fuccdfively through it, being pulhed up by 
the new Bubbles which formed themfelves in 
the Ac, which continued to increaie about the 
Sides and Bottom of the Veflel j he oblerved 
that the upper Surface of the Water was frozen 
above an Inch thick towards the Edges of the 
Veflel, and above an Inch and half round 
about the little Hole, before the Water that 
was contained in it, as in a Pipe, became 
frozen ; but at laft it was frozen: Then the 
middle of the Water remaining unfrozen, and 
the Water which was comprdLd by the new 
Bubbles, which formed themfelves for two or 
three Hours, havng no Vent at. the little 
Hole, the Ice broke at once towards the Top, 
by the Spring of the included Air. 

He try’d the Experiment a fecond Time, 
and when the Ice was about two Inches thick, 
he warmed the Sides of the Veflll to melt the 
Outfide of the fce > and by that means drew it 
whole out of the Veflel, without fpilling the 
Water that was contained in the middle of the 
Ice ; then expofing this Ice to the open Air, 
that the reft of the Water might freeze, it 
broke three or four Hours after, and he found 
a Cell in the middle of about one Inch and a 
half Diameter, containing the Water that 
remained ftill unfrozen, which ran out upon 
the breaking of the Ice. 

He made the Experiment the third Time, 
and having taken out the Ice as before, with 
a large Pin he made a Hole in the Atf, over 
the little Pipe or Channel above-mention’d, 
where the Ice was an Inch higher than any 
where elfe, by reafon of the Water which had 
ouzed out at the little Hole, and was there 
frozen, and as foon as he drew out the Pin, 
fome Water fpouted out at the Hole, and 
then the Hole was frozen up again ; ftill as 
the Hole was frozen up he pricked the A*, till 
all the Water was frozen, then he expos’d that 
Lump of Ice to the Air for a whole Night 
without its breaking j which plainly ihew’d, 
chat in the foregoing Experiments the Spring 
of the Air-bubbles was the only Reafon of 
the breaking of the Ice. 

The Middle of the frozen Lump had about 
as much Air in it as Ice ; but there were but 
few Bubbles towards the Outfide, in Propor¬ 
tion to the Ice. 

If by boiling the Water you drive tho 
Aerial Matter out of it, before you fet it out 

to 
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to freeze, you will have Ice two or three 
Inches thick, without any vifible Bubbles, and 
fo tranfparenr, as to be as fit to burn by the 
Sun's Rays, as Convex Glafies do. 

JET D’EAU, is a French Word, which 
fignifiesa Fountain that cafts up Water to any 
confider.vble Height in the Air. 

Mr. Mariotte in hisTreatife of Hydrofiaticks 
fays. That a Jet d'eau will never rile lb high 
as its Reforvatory ; but always falls fhort ol it 
by a Space which is in a fubduplicate Ratio of 
that Height, and this he proves by feveral 
Experiments. That tho’ jets ought to rife 
to the Height of the Refcrvatories, yet the 
Friction of the Sides of the Ajutages, and the 
Refiftance of the Air, are the Caufes that in 
jets that have very high Relervatories, the 
Height of the Jets does not come up to that 
of the Refer vatory by a great deal. 

He adds, that if a greater branches out in 
many fmaller ones, or is diftributed through 
feveral Jets, the Square of the Diameter of 
the main Pipe muft be proportion’d to the Sum 
of all the Expcnces of its Branches: That if 
the Relervatory be yz Feet high, and the 
Ajutage half an Inch in Diameter, the Pipe 
ought to be three Inches in Diameter. 

He fays. That the Beauty of Jets of Water 
con fids in their Uniformity and franfparency 
at the going out of the Ajutage, and Ipread- 
ing but very little, and that to the higheft 
Part of the Jet. 

That the worft fort of Ajutages are thole 
that are Cylindrical; for they retard very 
much the Height of the Jets ; the Conick 
retard it lefs: But the bed way is to bore the 
Horizontal Plane, which fhucs the Extremity 
of the Pipe or Conduit, with a fmooth and 
polifh’d Hole; taking Care that the Plate be 
pcrfe&ly plain, polifh’d and uniform. 

ILEX [ take* its Name of Heb. an 
Oak, becaul'e this Tree is a Species of Oakj 
The Ever-green Oak. 

The Char alters are ; 

The Leaves are for the mop part indented or 
finuated, (and in fame the Edges of the Leaves 
are prickly) and are Ever-green ; ft hath amen¬ 
taceous Flowers, which are produced at remote 
Defiances from the Fruit , e» the fame Tree; 
the Fruit is an Acorn like the common Oak. 

The Species are; 

1. Ilex ; folio angufio non ferrate. C B. P. 
The OJive-leav’d Ever-green Oak, 

2. Ilex ; folio cblongo ferrate. C. 3 - P. 
Narrow-Jeav’d Ever-green Oak, with fer raced 
-Leaves. 

3. Ilbx , folio Agrifolii. Bot. Monfp. Holly- 
leav’d Ever-green Oak. 

4. Ilex j folio rotupdiore moll't, moiiceque 
fvutato five fmilax T'becpbrafii. C B. P. 1 he 
Ever-green Oak, with round, fmooth, finuated 
Leaves. 

5. Ilex; aculeata coccigiaudifera- C.B.P. 

There are lev era! other Varieties of thefe 

Trees, which differ in the Shape of their 
Leaves, fome being long and fmooth, others 
are rounder, and have many Prickles upon 


their Edges, and fome have their Leaves . 
finuated and waved like thole of the Holly ; 
but as thefe are only feminal Variations, and 
will arile from Seeds taken from the lame 
Tree, fo it is not worth troubling myfclf or 
the Reader, to enumerate their feveral Di- 
ftindtions in this Place, fince thofe above- 
mentioned arc the mod common Varieties, 
and all the other Differences will be nearly 
allied to one or other of the four firft Sorts. 

Thefe Trees are propagated by lowing their 
Seeds; the beftSeafon for this Work is in the 
beginning of March, but then, as the Acorns 
are ripe in Autumn , they fhould be preferv’d 
either in Sand or dry Earth until the Spring, 
otherwile they will lofe their growing Faculty, 
which is commonly the Cafe with thofe 
brought annually from Genoa, fcarce one Seed 
in fifry of them ever riling j however, fince 
we have many large Trees now in England 
which produce good Seeds, we need not lend 
to Italy for them ; but were I to ad vile, I 
fhould much rather have them from Portugal 
than Italy ; for the Voyage being much 
fhorter, they are generally brought from 
thence in very good Condition. 

The Manner in which I would advifo their 
being fown, is, if for large Quantities, in Drills 
at about two Feet Diftance; but for a fmall 
Parcel, they muft be fown in Rows on a Bed 
much nearer. 

The Ground on which thefe Seeds are fown, 
fhould be well dug and cleanfed from the Roots 
of all noxious Weeds, &c. and levell’d even, 
and the great Clods broken, then draw the 
Rills wi h a Hoe iri a ffrait Line fas is pra- 
£1 s’d in the fowing of Kidney-beans) about 
two Inches deep, laying the Acorns therein 
two or three Inches afunder, then draw die 
Earth over them with the Head of a Rake, 
oblerving that none of them are left unco¬ 
ver’d, which would intice the Vermin to attack 
your Acorns, efpecially the Mice, whereby 
your Seminary will be greatly injur’d, if not 
wholly deftroy’d. 

In the middle of April the young Plants 
will appear above Ground, you muft then 
clear the Ground from Weeds, which would 
foon overl'pread and deftroy the Plants, which 
muft conftautly be obierv’d, efpecially while 
they are young. The firft Year from Seed 
they will make but fmall Progrefs, but after¬ 
wards they will make amends by their quick 
Growth (efpecially if they agree with the 
Soil) in March following you muft gently dig 
up the Ground between the Rows of Plants, 
in order to deftroy the Weeds, and to render 
it light for the Roots to ftriktrout on each 
Side, which will greatly promote the Growth 
of the Plantsj hut in doing of this you fhould 
be very careful not to difturb the Roots of 
the Plants, which would greatly injure them: 
In this Place they may remain until the fecond 
Spring after lowing, when, in the beginning 
of April, yon fhould take up the Plants where 
they are too dofe, and transplant them where 
they are defign’d to remain: But as thefe 
Trees are i'ubjed to have Tap-Roots, fo they 
are very difficult to be remov’d j you muft 
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therefore obferve to take them up with a 
pond Ball of Earth to their Roots, and carry 
them immediately to the Planes where they 
are to be planted, placing them into Holes 
which Ihould be we!l prepar’d before, and if 
the Weather be dry, you ihould pour a good 
Quantity of Water into the Holes, making 
the Earth like Pap, then placing the Plants 
therein, you fhould fill up the Holes about 
their Roots with the like pappy Earth, and 
then lay fome Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground round their Roots, and give them 
fome Water to fettle the Earth to their Roots, 
and if the Scalon fhould continue dry, you 
muft repeat watering them once a Week, 
which Water fhould be poured all over the 
Heads of the Plants, but by no means give 
them too much, which, as I have already 
fa id, deftrojs more new-planted Trees than 
any other Accident whatever. 

But in taking up thefe Plants from the 
Seminary, you fhould be careful not to injure 
the Roots of thofe left remaining, nor muft 
the Ground about their Roots remain long 
open, but fo foon as you have taken up 
thofe that are to be traniplanted, the whole 
Ground fhould be (lightly dug and levell’d 
even : The Diftance thefe Plants fhould be 
left in the Rows where they were fown, 
ought to be two Feet, which will allow them 
Room enough to prow three or four Years 
longer, at which Time they muft be tranf- 
planred, (Specially all fuch as arc not de- 
fign’d to remain for good) but you fhould the 
precedent Spring dig near the Roots of thofe 
w hich are to be remov’d, and cut underneath 
them with your Spade, to take oft the Tap- 
Roots ; but you muft oblerve not to cut 
them too clofe to the Plants, left you deftroy 
them ; this will occafion their pulhing out 
many Fibres, whereby the Earth will be better 
preferv’d to their Roots when they are tranft 
planted, and there will be left Danger of their 
not growing. 

It has been directed by moft People who 
have written on thefe Trees, to fbw the Acorns 
in Pots, and when the Plants have : grown 
r.vo or three Years therein, to fhake them 
out of the Pots, preferring all the Earth about 
them, and to plant them where they are to 
remain, which js a very good Method for 
final! Quantities; but the Trouble of this in 
large Plantations would be too great, efpe- 
cially if wc confider that rhefe Plants, while 
in Pots, will require conftantly to be water’d 
in dry Weather, otherwife they will be fub- 
jedt to fail, or at leaft will make but poor 
Progrefi; and although it is generally thought 
very hazardous to remove thefe Trees, yet I 
believe, if great Care be taken, firft, to obferve 
the juft Seafon, which is in the beginning of 
fecondly, to preferve as much Earth 
to their Roots as poflible ; and, thirdly, not to 
keep them long above Ground, the removing 
of rhefe Trees will not be found fo dangerous 
as moft People imagine. 

And I am convinc'd, that Trees of feven 
or eight Years Growth, are in left Danger of 
fuvfering by Tran {plantation, than thofe that 


are much younger; for in the Year. 1727, I 
remov’d many of thefe Trees which were five 
or fix Feet high, and though they had not 
been fo well manag’d in the Place where they 
were rais’d, as might be wifh’d, yet but one 
of the whole Number fail’d, notwithftanding 
the Seafon prov’d dry for near a Month 
after. 

Thefe Trees are by many People greatly 
efteem’d for Hedges, to furround Wilderness 
Quarters ; but they are fubjedl to grow too 
large for that Purpole, becaufe we fhould 
never hide the Tops of the Trees in fuch 
Places from the Sight, for they are, if rightly 
dilpos’d in the Quarrers, vaftly mure agree¬ 
able to the Eye than the fineft fhcar’d Hedge 
in the World ; but rhey may do well enough 
for a large Fence to obftrutft the Sight, or to 
defend a new Plantation of tender Trees, for 
which Purpofe the Acorns fhould be Town in 
the Place where the Hedge is defign’d, and 
when the Plants are come up, they fhould bo 
thinned where they are too clofe, and if the 
Ground is kept clear from Weeds, and every 
Spring dug about the Plants, they will foon 
form a good Hedge; but you fhould obferve 
not to let them grow too much in Height, 
before the bottom part of the Hedge is well 
ftrengthen’d, which would occafion its bend¬ 
ing, and the Branches would be fubje& to be 
diiplac’d with ftrong Winds or great Snows, 
and thereby become very unfightly ; but if 
they are regularly train’d up, they will make 
a good thick Hedge from the Ground to the 
Height of forty Feet, and that in left Time 
than any other T ree whatever. 

The Soil in which thefe Trees thrive beft, 
is a hazelly Loam, not too ftrong nor over 
light, in which they will grow to a large Size, 
and refift the fevereft Cold of our Climate, 
and retaining their Leaves all the Winter, do 
afford an agreeable Profpecfc in that Seafon; 
but they fhould by no means be planted near 
fuch Walks or other Parts of the Garden, as 
are intended to be kept dean ; for in the 
Month of sipril, when they caft their old 
Leaves, they make a great Litter, and are apt 
to*blow about with the Wind, and become 
very troublefome, and in JufW f when their 
Male Flowers fall off,. they occafion no left 
Trouble to clean them up daily in fuch Places; 
and in the pleafonteft Seafon of the Year they 
arc the moft unfightly Trees in a-Ganden, the 
old Leaves decaying at that Seafon and falling 
off, and the Male Flowers, which are gene¬ 
rally irfgreat Plenty,-are then produc’d, which 
renders it not fo valuable in Places much foe* 
quented ; but for larger Plantations, at a re¬ 
mote Diftance from the Habitation, fo as to 
be juft within the- View, they make a very 
handfome Appearance, ejpecially in the Win- 
ter-leafon. 

The Wood of this Tree is accounted very- 
good for many forts of Tools and Utenfils, as 
Maliet~Heads , Mail-Balls^ Chairs , Wedge r. 
Beetles , P/mj, &£. as alfb for Pallifados , and 
affords the moft durableCLzrm?/ in the World, 
and is the common Fuel in the Southern Parts 
of France and Italy. 

The 
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The Kermes or Holm-Oak is of a mttch 
lower Stature than the former Sorts, and ftl- 
dom grows to the Height of a Tree: This, 
tho* a Native of the warmeft Parts of Franc*, 
yet will endure the Cold of our Climate in 
the open Air. It may be propagated in the 
feme manner as the former, and deferves a 
Place amongft other Shrubs of low Growth, 
for its Coriofity, as being the Plant upon 
which the Kermes are bred; the Hiftory of 
which may be ieen at large in Gariiel't Hiftory 
eftbe Plants which grow in Provence, it being 
too long to be inferted here. 

INARCHING, is a Method of Grafting, 
which is commonly call’d Grafting by Approach. 
This Method of Grafting is us a, when the 
Stock you intend to graft on, and the Tree 
from which you would take the Graft, (land 
fo near, (or can be brought fo near) that 
they may be joyn’d together. The Method 
ef performing it is as follows: Take the 
Branch you would inarch, and having fitted 
it to that Part of the Stock where you intend 
to join it, pare away the Rind and Wood on 
one Side about three Inches in Length. After 
the lame manner cut the Stock or Branch 
in the Place where the Graft is to be united, 
fb that they may join equally together, that 
the Sap may meet j then cut a little Tongue 
apwards in the Graft, and make a Notch in 
the Stock to admit it} fo that when they are 
join’d, the Tongue will prevent their flipping, 
and the Graft will more ctofely unite with the 
Stock. Having thus plac’d them cxa&ly toge¬ 
ther, you mull tie them with fome Baft, or 
ether Toft Tying j then cover the Place with 
Grafting Clay, to prevent the Air from entring 
to dry the Wound, or the Wet from getting 
in to rot the Stock: you Ihould alfb fix a 
Stake into the Ground to which that Part 
ef the Stock, as alio the Graft, Ihould be 
fatten'd, to prevent the Wind from breaking 
them afunder , which is often the Cafe, when 
this Precaution is not obferv’d. 

In this manner they are to remain about 
four Months, in which Time they will be fuf- 
ficiently united ; and the Graft may then be 
cut from the Mother-Tree, obferving to flepe 
it off dole to the Stock: And if at this time 
you cover the join’d Parts with frefh Grafting 
Clay, it will be of great Service to the Graft. 

This Operation is always perform’d in April 
or May, that the Graft may unite with the 
Stock before the focceeding Winter, and is 
commonly pra&is’d upon Oranges, Myrtles, 
Jaftnines , Wall-Nuts, Firs , Pines, and feverai 
other Trees, which will not faceted by com* 
man Grafting or Budding. But altho' I have 
mention’d Orange-Trees amongft the reft, yet 
] would by no means advil'e this Fra&ice where 
the Trees are defign’d to grow large, which, 
in this Method, they rarely ever will do; and 
it is chiefly praiftis’d upon thole Trees only as 
a Curiofity, to have a young Plant with Frdit 
upon it, in a Year or two from Seed, by in¬ 
arching a bearing Branch into a young Stock, 
whereby it is effe&cd: yet theft Planes are 
ftldom long-liv*d. 


Indigo ; vide Anil. 

INOCULATING, er Budding: This is 
commonly practis'd upon all Sorts of Stone 
Fruit i in particular, fuch as Peaches, NeSla- 
rines. Cherries, Plums, &c, as alfb upon Oranges 
nnAJafmines, and is preferable to any Sort 
of Grafting for mod Sorts of Fruit. The 
Method of performing it is as follows: You 
muft be provided with a fharp pen-knife, 
having a flat Haft, (the Ufe of which is to 
raife the Bark of the Stock, to admit the Bud) 
and fome found Baft-mat, which Ihould be 
(bak’d in Water, to increafe its Strength, and 
make it more pliable j then having taken off 
the Cuttings from the Trees you would pro¬ 
pagate, you fhould chufe a finooth Part of 
the Stock about five or fix Inches above the 
Surface of the Ground, if delign’d for Dwarfs j 
but if for Standards, they fhould be budded 
fix Feet above Ground : Then with your 
Knife make an Horizontal Cut croft the Rind 
of the Stock, and from the Middle of that 
Cut make a Slit downwards about two Inches 
in Length, fo that it may be in the Form of 
a T : but you mull be careful not to cue 
too deep, left you wound the Stock: Then 
having cut off the Leaf from the Bud, leav¬ 
ing the Foot-ftalk remaining, you fhould 
make a croft Cut about half an Inch below 
the Eye, and with your Knife flit off the Bud, 
with part of the Wood to it, in Form of an 
Efeutcheon: This done, you muft with your 
Knife pull off that Part of the Wood which was 
taken with the Bud, obferving whether the 
Eye of the Bud be left to it, or not; (for 
all thole Buds which lofe their Eyes in ftrip- 
ping, fhould be thrown away, being good for 
nothing): Then having gently rais’d the Bark 
of the Stock with the flat Haft of your Pen¬ 
knife clear to the Wood, you fhould thruft 
the Bud therein, obferving to place it lmooth 
between the Rind and the Wood of the Stock, 
cutting off any part of the Rind belonging to 
the Bud, which may be too long for the Slit 
made in the Stock, and fb having exadly fit¬ 
ted the Bud to the Stock, you muft tie them 
daftly round with Baft-mat, beginning at the 
Under-part of the Slit', and fo proceed to the 
Top, taking Care that you do not bind round 
the Eye of the Bud, which fhould be left 
open. 

When your Buds have been inoculated 
three Weeks or a Month, you will fee which 
of them are taken ; thofe of them which ap¬ 
pear fhrivell’d and black, being dead; but 
thofe which remain frefh and plump, you may 
depend, are join’d: And at this Time you 
Ihould loofen the Bandage, which, if not done 
in Time, will pinch the Stock, and greatly 
injure, if not deftroy, the Bud. 

The March following you muft cut off the 
Stock about three Inches above the Bud, 
doping it, that the Wet may paft off, and 
not enter the Stock: To this Part of the Stork 
left above the Bud, it is very proper to faded 
the Shoot which proceeds from the Bud, and 
would be in danger of being blown out, if' 
not pr e v e nted: mat this muft continue on no 
O o o o longer 
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longer than one Year* after which it muft be 
cut off dole above the Bud, that the Stock 
may be cover’d thereby. 

The Time for Inoculating is from the mid- 
die of June until the middle of Augufi , ac¬ 
cording to the Forwardnefi of the Sealon, and 
the particular Sorts of Trees, which may be 
eafily known, by trying the Buds whether 
they will come off well from the Wood. But 
the moil general Rule is, when you obfcrve 
the Buds form’d at the Extremity of the lame 
Year’s Shoots, which is a Sign of their having 
finifh’d their Spring Growth. 

The firft Sort commonly inoculated is the 
Apricock; and the laft the Orange-Free, which 
Ihouid never be done until the middle of 
Augufi. And in doing of this Work you 
Ihouid always make Choice of Cloudy Wea¬ 
ther : for if it be done in the middle of the 
Day in very hot Weather, the Shoots will per- 
fpire lo fa ft, as to leave the Buds deftitute of 
Moifture. Nor Ihouid you take off the Cut¬ 
tings from the Trees long before they are us’d: 
But if you are oblig’d to fetch your Cuttings 
from fome Diftance, as it often happens, you 
Ihouid then be provided with a Tin Inftru- 
menc, having a Socket about ten Inches Jong, 
and a Cover to the Top, which muft have five 
or fix Holes j in this Socket you Ihouid put as 
much Water as will fill it about two or three 
Inches high, and place your Cuttings therein 
in an upright Pofition, lo that 1 hat Part 
which was cut from rhe Tree may be let in 
the Water, and fo fatten down the -Cover to 
keep out the Air; and the Holes in the Cover 
will be fufficient to let the Peripiration of 
thefe Branches pals off; which, if pent in, 
would be very hurtful to them : And you 
muft be careful to carry it upright, that the 
Water may not reach to the Buds; for it is a 
very wrong Practice in thole who throw their 
Cuttings all over in Water, which lo laturates 
the Buds with Moifture, that they have no 
attra&ive Force left to imbibe the Sap of the 
Stock, whereby they very often mifearry. 

But before I leave this Head, I beg Leave 
to cbferve, that tho’ it is the ordinary Practice 
to divert the Bud of that Part of the Wood 
which was taken from the Shoot with it; yet 
in many Sorts of tender Trees it is belt to 
preferve a little Wood to the Bud, without 
which they often milcarry. The not obler- 
ving this, has often occafion’d lome People to 
imagine that lome Sorts of Trees are not to be 
propagated by Inoculation; whereas, if they 
had perform’d it jn this Method, they might 
have fucceeded, as I have feveral times expe¬ 
rienc’d. 

INTYBUS; vide Endivia. 

Jonquil $ vide Naroffus. 

IRIS [ r iew a Rainbow,] Flower-de Luce. 

The CharaSiers arc $ 

It hath an oblong, fiejhy, creeping Root; Fbe 
Flower confifis of fix Leaves , three of which 
are bifid , anifiand ereft ; the other three are 
refisxed : Upon the Under-part of the arched 


Leaves is placed a Congeries of Hairs refemblinr 
a Heard. From the very Bottom arifes the 
Male Stamina , carefully defended by a hollow 
Cafe of Petals. Fbe Flower grows to tbe Apex 
of tbe Ovary , which fends forth thefe Beards 
and Cafe-like Tubes ; and hence it appears like 
a nine-leavd Flower. 

T he Species are j 

I. Ins ; purpurea , five vulgaris. Park. 
Par. Common purple Flower-de-Luce. 

а. Iris ; hortenfis , pallidc cxrulea. C B. 
Pale-blue Garden Flower-de-Luce. 

3. Ins i hortenfis, alba, Qermanica. C.B. 
White Garden German Flower-de-Luce. 

4. Iris ; alba , Fhrentina. C. B. White 
Florentine Flower-de Luce. 

5. Iris j Dalmatica , major. C. B. Greater 
Flower-deLuce of Dalmatia. 

б . Iris j Sufiana , fiore maxima, ex albo 
nigricante. C. B. The Chalcedonian Ins, 
with a large black and white Flower. 

7 - Iris ; lattfolia , Pattnonica , colore multi- 
plici. C B. Broad-Jeav’d Hungarian Flower- 
de-Luce , with a many-colour’d Flower. 

8. Iris ; lilyrtea, fiore majore, Fourn. Flower * 
de-Luce of Illyricum, with a large Flower. 

9. Iris ; fativa, lutea. C B. P. Yellow 
Garden Flower-de-Luce. 

10. Iris j lutea, variegata. Cluf. Yellow 
variegated Flower-de Luce. 

II. Iris ; lattfolia, Candida, purpureis vents 
difiinila. C- B. Broad-Jeav’d Fie wer-ds-Luce, 
with a white Flower ftrip’d with purple. 

12. Iris j bumilis, minor, fiore purpttrto. 
Fourn. Dwarf purple Flower-de-Luce. 

13. Iris j angujtifolia , maritima, major. 
C. B. Greater narrow “leav’d Sea Flower-de- 
Luce. 

14. Iris ; angufiifolia , maritima minor. C.B. 
Leffer narrow -1 cav’d Sea Flower-de-Luce. 

15. Iris } angufiifolia, minor, Pattnonica, 
five verficolor. Cluf. Small variable narrow* 
leav’d Flower-de-Luce of Hungary. 

16. Iris ; bumilis, minor, angufiifolia, fiore 
variegalo. Dwarf narrow-leavcl Flower-de- 
Luce, with a variegated Flower. 

17. Iris j fylvejiris , quam Xyrim Vacant. 
Plin. Raii Syn. Stinking Gladdon, or Glad- 
wyn. 

There are feveral other Varieties of thefe 
Flowers, which are prelerv’d in lome curious 
Gardens abroad $ but thefe here mention’d, 
are what I have obferv’d in the Englifh Gar¬ 
dens : Tho’ formerly we were poifels’d of a 
greater Number of them, than are at prelent 
to be found, according to the Account which 
Par kit?fan and fome other old Authors have 
given of them, who reckon up above thirty 
different Varieties which were then in the 
Englijb Gardens. But thele have fuffer’d the 
feme Fate as many other valuable Flowers, 
which have been thrown out, to make room 
for new Varieties, of which many People are 
now tired, and would be glad to retrieve their 
old Sorts again, if they were to be found. 

All theie Plants are eafily propagated by 
parting their tuberofe Roots, which com¬ 
monly increale very faft. The bell Seafon for 
this Work is in Augufi , when their Flowcr- 
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fteiils are decay’d, and their Leaves begin to 
change their Colour. But you fliould obftrve 
to do it when the Weather is moift, otherwift 
the Roots will grow mouldy, and decay. So 
that if Auguft fhould prove dry, you may 
defer doing it till September ; tho’ the loonef 
it be done, the better, that the Roots may be 
fix’d before the Froft comes on, which is apt 
to loofen the Ground, and prevent their 
taking Root. Theft Plants fliould have a 
ftady Situation, and a moderately light Soil: 
but fliould not be over-dung’d, which is often 
deftruftive to their Roots; and when they are 
too much expos’d to the Sun, their Flowers 
foon fall away. 

The greareft Part of theft Plants grow too 
large for fmall Flower-Gardens; and their 
Leaves generally harbour great Quantities of 
Snails, and other Vermin, which come forth 
in the Night, and deftroy whatever curious 
Plants grow near them : for which Realons 
they are generally baniih’d from very curious 
Gardens, and are proper only for large Gar¬ 
dens, or to plant in Wildernels Quarters, 
where, if the Trees are not too dole, they 
will thrive and flower extremely well, efpe- 
cially if the Ground about them be annually 
dug: And the Flowers being proper Orna¬ 
ments in Batons, for Halls, Chimnies, in 
the Summer-foafon, they may be allow’d a 
Place in foroe remote Part of the Garden, 
where few other Things will thrive. 

Theft Roots ihould be taken up every other 
Tear, and parted, otherwift they will fpread 
greatly over the Ground, and become very 
troublefome, in harbouring great Quantities 
of Vermin : Or if they are planted in Wilder* 
nels Quarters, they fliould be cue round at 
the leaft every Year with the Spade, to take 
o(F the outfide Roots, and keep them within 
Compafs, 

The ift, 4th, and 7th Sorts are us’d in Me¬ 
dicine ; for which Purpoft they may be eafily 
propagated in the manner above dire died, ob- 
fcrving to plant the fourth Sort in a warmer 
Soil than the others, and the liventeenth into 
a moift fhady Situation, where it will thrive 
exceedingly. 

The 6th» ijth and 16th Sorts are not fo 
Jiibjedt to Ipread as the others, and, for their 
Beauty, may be admitted into every curious 
Garden ; theft ihould be planted under a Wall 
or Pate where they may have the Morning 
Sun ; but muft not be expos’d to the great 
Heat of the Mid-day Sun, which would ibon 
deftroy them; They delight molt in a freib, 
light, loamy, undung’d Soil, and to be pretty 
tnoift. 

Theft may alfo be propagated by Seeds, 
which the Plants generally produce in great 
Plenty ; which (hould be fav’d from fuch as 
have variegated Flowers, thole being moft 
likely to produce the greateft Variety. 

The Seeds Ihould be Town either in Cafes 
of Earth, or upon an Eaft Border, foon after 
they are ripe, which will come up the fuc- 
ceeding Spring: But if the Seeds are kept till 
that Time before they are fown, they will not 
come up until the ftcond Year, and fometimes 


will not grow. The young Flams ihould be 
conftantly kept clean from Weeds, and in dry 
Weather ihould be water’d, which will greatly 
promote their Growth ; and the Michaelmas 
following they Ihould be tranfplantcd into ait 
Eaft Border, at about eight or ten Inches Di- 
ftahee, where they may continue until they 
flower, which, in the fmall Sorts, will be the 
fucceeding Spring : but the large Sorts will 
not flower till the third Year from ft wing, 
when you may mark all fuch as produce va- 
luable Flowers, which at Michaelmas may be 
tranfplanted into the Garden ; but thoft which 
are of little Beauty may be pull’d up in flower, 
and thrown away, to give the better Sorts 
more Room. 

IRIS BULBOSA; 7 

> vide Ziiphium. 
IRIS PERSICA ; \ 

ISATIS. Woad. 

The Cbaradlers are; 

The Flower coiififis of four Leaves, which 
are difposd in Form of a Crofs ; out of wbofe 
Flowcr-cup rifes the Pointal , which afterwards 
turns to a Fruit in the Shape of a Tongue, fiat at 
the Edge, gaping two IVays , having but one 
Cell, in which is contain'd, fur the mofi part , 
one oblong Seed. 

The Species are; 

1. Isatis ; fativa, five latifoUa. C. B. 

Broad-leav’d manured Woad. 

2. Isatis j fylvefiris, vel atiguftifolia. C. B. 
Narrow-lea v’d wild Woad. 

3- Isatis ; Dalmatica,msjor.Bobart. Greater 
Dalmatian Woad. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preftrv’d in fome curious 
Botanick Gardens; but as they are Plants of 
little Ule or Beauty, fb I (hall omit mention¬ 
ing them here: 

The firft Sort is that which is cultivated in 
England, for the Uft of Dyers, who uft it for 
laying the Foundation of many Colours, elpe- 
cially all Sad-colours. 

It is a very rich Commodity, and well worth 
the Propagating, which is done by Seed. 

The Soil that it requires, is one that is dry 
and warm : it will not be amiis if it be a little 
gravelly or Tandy; and it fliould have refted 
long, to be in good Heart: and the richeft 
Garden Ground near great Towns is the beft, 
tho’ it will do well in many other Places. 

Woad is commonly fown upon a Lay, which 
they plough into high Ridges, except the 
Land be very dry ; and they harrow the Turf 
till they break it to Pieces, and pick out all 
the Grafs, Weeds, and Lumps of Earth, and 
fling them into the Furrows to rot. 

The Land for this Seed ought co be finely 
plough’d and harrow’d, and all the Clods and 
Turn broke, and the Stones pick’d up, and 
carry’d off 

The beft Time for (owing it, is the Latter- 
end of July, foon after the Seed is ripe, which 
wilt come up in Augufi, and muft be hoe’d 
out as is practis’d to Turnips, leaving the 
Plants ten or twelve Inches afunder; by 
which meant they will grow ftrong, and pro¬ 
duce 
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dace much larger Leaves: And bcGdes, that 
fown at this Sea Ton doth feldom milcarry ; 
whereas that which is fown in the Spring will 
be very liable thereto} and if it doth not, the 
Plant will not have half the Strength the firft 
Summer. 

It ought to be kept conftantly weeded ; but 
if it come up good. It will need the Ids weed¬ 
ing : The ordinary Price of Weeding is Eight 
Shillings per Acre. 

Some recommend the fowing of it about 
the beginning of February * for which they 
give this Rcafon, That whereas it is apt to 
be ipoil’d by the Fly and Grab, it elcapes the- 
better being early town ; and if they do kill 
any of it, they have the better Opportunity 
of (owing more. 

They do this by making Holes with a Stick 
about levcn or eight Inches afunder, and put 
five or fix Seeds into each Hole. 

They feldom or never fow it more than 
two Years upon the fame Piece of Land: be- 
caufe, if it be long continu’d, it robs the Soil; 
but, if it be moderately us’d, it prepares Land 
for Corn; and where the Soil is rank, it abates 
the too great Fertility of it. 

It is ripe when the Leaf is come to its foil 
Growth, and retains its perfect Colour, and 
lively Greenne/s, which is fometimes looncr, 
and lometjmes later, as the Year proves dry 
or moift. 

As foon as it is fit to cut, it fliould be done 
with all the Speed that poflibly may be, that 
it may not fade, nor grow pale; and when it 
it is cut, it ought to be immediately carry'd 
to the Mill. The Manner of Doing which, 
and the Way of Ordering it, is bed {earn’d 
from experienc'd Workmen, and is not to be 
trufted. to a verbal Deicription of It. 

In ploughing it up, and lowing it again, 
they pick up all the old Roots as they hafrow 
it, except what they defign for Seed, which 
they let Hand to the next Year i It many times 
produces fifty Quarters upon an Acre. 

They always keep a good Quantity of Seed 
by them, to plant the Ground that fails: The 
Seed of two Years old will fometimes grow as 
well as at the firft, And if they fow or plant 
it late, if the Ground be dry and hard, they 
ftcep it in Water the Day before they fow it, 
which caufes it to come up the fooner. 

Good Woad may yield five or fix Crops in a 
plentiful Year ; tho’ it ordinarily yields but 
four, fometimes but three, efpecially if it be 
let (land to grow for Seed ; But what grows 
in Winter they do not ufe, tho* it is very good 
for Sheep. 1 he two firft Crops are the belt, 
which areufoally mix’d in the Scafoning. The 
latter Crops are much the worfo, which, if 
mix’d with either of the former Crops, fpoil 
the whole. 

It man) times foils from fix Pounds to thirty 
Pounds a Tun, an Acre commonly yielding 
about a Tun. 

JUDAIC A ARBOR ; 'vide Siliquaftrum. 

JUJUBE j vide Ziizyphus. 

JULIANS, or ROCKETS; vide Hefperis. 

JULY FLOWER ; vide Caryophyllus. 


JULY: Work to be done in the Kitchen- 
Garden. 

At the Beginning of this Month fow the 
laft Crop of Kidney‘Beam in fomc well-Jhel- 
ter’d Situation, that they may continue the 
later in Autumn before the Froft deftroys them; 
and if the Ground be very dry, you ftould 
fbak the Beans fix or (even Hours in. Water 
before you plant them, which will greatly for¬ 
ward their Growth. 

Toward the Middle or Latter-end of this 
Month you fhould fow Sptnage, Colwcrts, 
Carrots, turnips. Onions , &c. to ftand the 
-Winter, Tranfplam Savoys, Broccoli, Cauli¬ 
flowers and Cabbages, for Spring Ufe; as aifo 
Cillery into Trenches, for Winter Ufe. 

Clear your Ground where your Summer 
Crop of Cauliflowers grew ; and if you have 
Cucumbers for Ptcklmg between them, (a* is 
the common Pradice of the Gardeners near 
London') you muft now draw up the Earth 
round them with a Hoe, and form it into a 
Bafon,. to contain the Water which is given 
them : And if you have Winter Cabbages 
planted alfo between the narrow Rows of 
Cauliflowers, you muft earth them up, and 
make the Ground clean from Weeds. 

You muft alfo obferve to deftroy the Weeds 
in every Part of the Garden, which, if fuffer'd 
to remain, will foon come to Seed at this 
Seafon ; and if permitted to feed, will fill the 
Ground fo full of Seeds, that by feven Yean 
good Husbandry it will not be extirpated. Ob¬ 
ferve alfo to clear your Dung-hills and Lay- 
ftalls from Weeds; for if they are fiiffer’d to 
feed there, the Seeds will be carry’d with the 
Dung into the Garden, and be as troublefome 
as if the Weeds had been permitted to feed 
there; which is what few People regard, tho* 
it is a Thing of great Moment. 

In dry Weather obferve to water all fech 
Plants as have been lately transplanted, and 
be fare always to do this in an Evening; for 
one Watering at that Time is of more Service 
than three at any other Time of the Day, 
the Moifture having Time to foak to every 
Part of the Root, before the Sun appears to 
exhale it; whereas, when it is given in a 
Morning, the Sun coming on foon after, the 
Moifture is drawn up before it reaches the 
Root 

Gather Seeds from all fuch Herbs as are 
now ripe, cutting off the Stalks, and lay them 
upon Mats in an open, dry, airy Place, that 
they may harden before they are beaten out 
of the Husk. 

Pull up Gatlick, Kocamboles, Sbalots,Oni<ms, 
&c, when their Leaves begin to wither, and 
ipread them thin in a dry airy Place, that they 
may be perfe&ly dry before they are laid up 
for Winter Ufe. 

Continue to earth up your Celery , which 
was planted in Drills the preceding Mouth, 
as it advances in Height ; and tie up the 
Endive that is full grown, to blanch: ob- 
forving always to do this in the Afternoon of 
a dry Day; for if the inner Leaves of the 
Plants are moift when they are ty’d up, they 
will rot 

Pull 
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Pull up the Stalks of Beans, Peas, Cabbage, 
and all luch Planes which have produc’d their 
Chops, that the Ground may be clear ; lor if 
thelc are permitted to remain, they will harbour 
Vermin to the Prejudice of your other adjoin¬ 
ing Crops. 

Kou may, in this Monrh, repair the Lottes 
of your young Afparagus-beds, which were 
planted in the Spring, by planting frefh Plants 
where any of them have fail’d } but thisfhould 
be done in a nioilt Seafon. 

Your Melons now beginning to ripen, fhould 
have very little Water given them ; which 
altho’ it would increafe the Size of the Fruit, 
yet it would caufe them to be watery and iU- 
lalted. 

3 'be PrcduSl of the Kitchen-Garden in July. 

Articboaks , Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Carrots, 
Beans, Peas, Kidney-beans. Turnips, Lettuce, 
Endive, PurjUin, Crrjfes, Rape, Radifh, Mu - 
Jfard, Turnip, and molt other Sorts of young 
Sallee; Cucumbers, Melons, Onions, with feve- 
ral other Sorts: And in the Pby/uk-Garden, 
moft Sorts of Herbs for Diftillation, and all 
Saris of aromatick. Herbs arc now in prime. 

Work to be done in the Fruit-Garden and 
Orchard. 

You fhould now go over your Walls and 
El palters of Fruit-Trees, rubbing off all fore¬ 
right Buds which are now produc’d, tying in 
ail fuch Branches as arc looien’d or irregu¬ 
larly plac’d in their due Pofition, whereby 
your Fruit will have the Advantages of Sun 
and Air to ripen them, and give them a good 
Flavour ; if this be rightly executed, there will 
be no Occafion to divert the Branches of their 
Leaves, fas is by fome practis'd, to the great 
Difadvantage of both the Fruit and Trees): 
Nor can 1 here forbear repeating what 1 have 
more than once taken notice of before; viz. 
Not to fuffer your Fruit-Trees to grow unre¬ 
garded till rhisSeafon, (as is generally pradlis’d) 
and then give them what is commonly call'd 
a Summer-Pruning, which is perform'd by 
cutting off luxuriant Branches, flopping moll 
of- the ftrong Branches, which occafion their 
Side-buds to produce autumnal Shoots, which 
are never good, but are very injurious to the 
Fruit branches; and by- this general and hid¬ 
den drelling of the Trees, the Fruit which was 
before greatly fhaded and cover’d by the luxu¬ 
riant Growth of the Brandies,: are now expos’d 
to the Sun and Air, to its no fmall Prejudice ; 
whereas if the Shoots had been canrtantly 
train’d in as they were produc’d, ' and die 
fore-right Buds rubb’d off, the Fruit cduld 
never fuffer by any fudden Expofure* but 
would be continually in an equal Coverture of 
Leaves, which is of great Advantage to them : 
Therefore as this Practice is a!molt general, 
I think the Errors committed thereby,- and 
the proper Management, cannot be too often 
inculcated.- >, - 

You muft now go over your Vines, pulling 
off all the -trailing Shoots and wild Wood 
which are produc’d from the Sides of the Eyes, 
which if luffsr’d to remain, will not only 


weaken the Fruit-branches, but alfo obftrudt 
the Sun and Air from the Fruit. 

In the Beginning of this Month, you muff 
bud molt Sorts of choice Fruits. The particu¬ 
lar Directions for this Work, fee under the 
Article Inoculation , 

Mow the Grafs in Orchards to keep it low, 
the Fruit now beginning to grow ripe and fall, 
would be hid if the Grals were tall. 

Hoe andcleanfe your Nurferies from Weeds, 
which if fuffer’d to grow, would exhauft the 
Strength of the Ground, and greatly weaken 
the Trees; and look well to thole Trees 
which were budded the laft Seafon, to tie them 
up to that Part of the Stock which was left 
above the Bud, for the ilrong Winds which 
often happen at this Seafon are very apt to blow 
them out. 

Place Glafs Phials, fill’d with fweet Water, 
in different Parts of your Walls, to dertroy the 
Wafps, which would infeft your Fruits, and 
are by the Sweetncfs of the Water tempted into 
the Phials, and often drowned. 

Look well after Snails in the Mornings and • 
Evenings,but efpecially after a Shower of Rain, 
when they will be tempted to come abroad, 
and may be at that Time eafily taken, for thelc 
Vermin do great Mifchief to Stone-Fruit. 

Fruits in Prime, or yet lajling. 

Pears: The Green Chtffd, Primitive Muf- 
cate, JIJufcaddle-rouge. Petit Mufcat, Orangi 
Mujk, Cuiffe-Madame, Grofs Blanquetle, Bian- 
quette-mu/que. Jargonelle , Robine. Pair fans 
Peau, with fome others; and in fome Places ’ 
yet continues the Black Pear of Wercc/ler, Lord 
Cheyne* s Green Pear, 

Apples: Codlings Margaret Apple, White 
Juneiing, Stubbard’s Apple, Summer Coding, 
Summer Pearmain, Pomme de Rambcftr ; and 
ftill continues, Deux-aus or John Apple, the 
Stone Pippin, Oaken Pin, with fome others. 

Cherries: KentifJj Cherry, Gafcoign' s Hearty, 
White Heart, Black Heart, Carnation, Luke- . 
ward, Red Heart, Ox Heart , Amber Heart, 
Bleeding Heart, Coroon, Common Black Cherry ,, 
with fome others of lei's Note, 

Peaches; Brown and White Nutmeg, Ann 
Peach, Albemarle , Smith’s Newington, Beilis or 
Bellows, Red Magdalen, White Magdalen, Rof- 
fanna. Minion, Noble/fc, Montabonne, Bordine, 
Royal George, Early Admirable, with fome others 
of lefs Note. 

Nectarines: Newington, Roman Red, Elruge, 
Fairchild's Early NdJarine, and the Brunion. 

Plumbs: Jean-Native, Morocco, Orleans , 
Blue Primordian, Violet, Royal, Blue Perdrigon, 
Mirabelle, Imperial, White Matchlefs, Maitrs 
Claude, Green Gage, Fothcringham, Damoiftn'e, 
J}rap d’Or , Gros Damns Violet, Chefion, vtilh 
fome others. • 

Apricocks: The Orange, Roman, Breda, 
Algier, Bruxelles, and Turkey, 

As alfo Currants, Goofeberries, Rafpberries , 
Strawberries, &c. 

And in the Stove, the Anana or Pine'Apple. 
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Works to be done in the Plcafure-Garden and 
Wilderncfs. 

Take up all late Bulbs which were not fit the 
laft Month, and continue to lay Pinks and 
Carnations which were not ftrong enough be¬ 
fore ; fow Tulip, Anemony, Ranunculus, and 
other bulbous and tuberofe-rooted Flowers in 
Cafes toward the End of this Month, placing 
them in the Shade. 

Tranfplant the Bulbous-rooted frit’s, Hyacinth 
*of Peru, Narciffus, and fuch other bulbous 
and tuberofe-rooted Flowers as will not endure 
to be kept long out of the Ground. 

Gather the Seeds of fuch Flowers as are now 
ripe, preferving them in their Hulks till they 
are quite dry, which wilt perfefl their Maturity 
and prevent their Decay. 

Clear your Garden from all Weeds, but 
efpecially thofc which foon Ihed their Seeds, 
and prepare your Beds for Off-fees and feed- 
ling bulbous Roots, which Ihould be planted 
early. 

Tranfplant feedling Pinks, Carnations , Holly¬ 
hocks, Campanula's , French Honeyfuckle , Canter¬ 
bury Bell, and fuch other fibrofe-rooted Plants 
which were fown in April: And towards the 
End of the Month you may take off the Lay¬ 
ers from the old Roots of Carnations, Pinks, 
Sweet Williams, and fuch others as are rooted. 

Cut down the Stalks of all fuch Flowers as 
have done blowing, and tie up to Sticks all 
fuch Flowers as are to blow the fucceeding 
Months, left the Wind break them down and 


Broom , Virginian Acacia , the Tulip-Tree, Shrub 
Cinquefoil, Common White, Tellow, and Dwarf 
Yellow Jafmines, Spirea with yellow Leaves, 
ditto with Marjh Elder-leaves, Catesby’s Climber , 
Double and Single Pomegranates, Paffton Flower, 
Trumpet Flower, Oleafter or Wild Olive , Agnus 
Caflus , Altbcea Fruiex, Bladder Sena, Cytijfus 
Lunatus, Cijlus’s two or three Kinds, Canary 
Hypericum , Pblomis or Sage-Tree two or three 
Sorts, with fome others. 

Work to be done in the Green-hoofe and 
Stove. 

Gather the Flowers of your Orange-Trees * 
where they are produc’d too clofe, leaving 
only fome of the ftrongeft and beft fituated to 
bear Fruit, for too great a Number or Fruit 
weakens the Trees. 

Continue to make Cuttings of fuch Exotick 
Plants which you want to increafc, provided 
you have not done it the preceding Month: 
Shift and frelh Earth your Aloes , Cereus’s, Eu- 
fhorbtum's, Indian Figs, Frilillaria Crajfa’s, and 
other fucculent Plants, fetting them in a Iliad y 
Situation until they have taken Root, but do 
not give them much Water. 

Shift fuch Exotick Plants as have been rais’d 
from Seeds in the Spring, into larger Pots, 
placing fuch of them as are tender into a Bark- 
bed, obferving to fhade the Glaftes in the Heat 
of the Day, and refreih them often with 
Water. 

Give a Quantity of free Air to the moft 
tender Exoticks when the Weather is warm. 


deftroy them. 

Inoculate Rofes, Jafmines, and other curious 
Shrubs and Trees ■, this Month being the prin¬ 
cipal Seafon for that Work. 

Cut and trim Hedges, Ihear Box-edgings, 
mow Grafs-plats, roll Grave 1 -WaIks, and de¬ 
ftroy Weeds in every Part of the Garden. 

Plants now in Flower in the Pleafure-Garden. 

Carnations, Pinks, Female Balfaminc, Marvel 
of Peru, Bean Caper , Capftcum Indicum , Ever- 
lajlirg Pea, Sweet-fcented Pea, Golden Rod of 
feveral Kinds, French Marygold , African , 
Amaranthus’s , Amarantboides , Scarlet Lychnis, 
Double Rofe Campion, Virginian Spiderwort, 
Annual Stock-July-flower, China Pink , Double 
Ptarmica or Sneezivort, Lark [purs, fome Sorts 
of Starivort , Sun-flower of different Kinds, 
Moly’s, Virgins Bower, Scarlet Managon, Double 
White Lily, Day Lily , Ornitbogalum, Peach- 
leav’d Campanula , Red Valerian, French Wil¬ 
low, Acanthus, Lychnidcas iwo or three Kinds, 
Poppies of divers Kinds, Great Gentian, Sweet 
Sultan three Kinds, Indian Scabious, Venus 
Looking-Glafs, Nigella, Venus Navel-wort, Thorn 
Apples, Dwarf Annual Slock, Dwarf Lychnis, 
Lupines of feveral Sorts, Linarias leveral 
Sorts, White Hellebore, Spanifh Figwort, An¬ 
tirrhinum or Calves Snout of feveral Sorts, Hit- 
racium’s of feveral Kinds, and fome others of 
lefs Note. 

Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower, 

Several Sorts of Rofes, Dutch, Late-red, 
Evergreen, Englijh long-blowing, Scarlet Vir¬ 
ginian, and late white Honeyfuckles , Spanifh 


and little Wind ftirring, but in the Day-time 
fhade the upper Glaffcs of the Stove when the 
Sun is hot. Stir up the Bark in your Anana- 
Frame, and add a little frefh Bark to it, to 
increafc the Heat, plunging your Pots down 
again immediately •, but do this in a warm, 
ftill, cloudy Day, that the Plants may not 
fulfer by being expos’d to the open Sun or 
cold Air. 

Plant Cuttings of Myrtles, lay down Spanijh 
and Arabian Jafmines, and prune and tie up all 
Exotick Plants which grow out of Order •, but 
do not trim them to round Heads, fas is the 
Praftice of fome) for by this you cut off the 
flowering Parts, and greatly deface them. 

Wafh and clean the Leaves of your tender 
Plants from Filth and Infcfb, which are very 
fubjc&to lodge upon the Surfaces of the Leaves 
of fuch Trees as are conftantly preferv’d in 
the Stove, and are often very prejudicial to 
the Plants. 

Gather the Seeds of fuch Exotick Plants as 
are ripe, laying them upon Papers in the Scove 
to harden and dry, and then preferve them in 
the Hufk until the Seafon for fowing them. 

Plants in Flower in the Green-houfe and Stove. 

Oranges and Lemons, Myrtles, Amo mum 
Plinii, Barba Jovis or Silver Bujh , Cijlus 
Halim folio , Cijlus Ledon , two or three Sorts i 
Spanijh yellow Indian Azorian, Arabian and 
Itex-leav’d Jafmines, Geraniums of feveral 
Sorts, Tree Scabious two Sorts, Colutea /Ethio- 
pica, Apocynums of feveral Kinds, Blue and 
Scarlet Cardinal’s Flower, Cajflas of two Sorts, 
Acacia Indica Aldini \ Guidoma Utmi facie, the 
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Senfuive and Humble Plants, Coral-Tree , Lotus 
Argtntea Cretica , and Lotus Hamorrbotdalis 
Anonis, two or three Sorts, GranaMla's two 
or three Sorts, Coffee-Tree, White Spanijh 
Broom, Fab ago Africana arborefiens ftore ful- 
fhurco , &c. . Oleanders red', white, fweet- 
fcented and double-flower*d, Fritillaria Craffa 
both Sorts, feveral Sorts of Ficoides's, fmall 
creeping Cereus, Cotyledons of feveral Sorts, 
Seditms feveral Kinds, Ketmia*s of leveral Sorts, 
Ttihymals of feveral Sorts, Ricinus or Palma 
Cbrijli, Ricimtdes folio muUifido, Blue Umbelkted 
Tbroatwort, Convolvulus's feveral Sorts, Double 
Indian Naflurtium , Myrto Cijlus, Polygala Fru- 
tefeens, Digitalis Acantboides , Heliotropium Sco- 
rodoniee folio , Gnaphalium Marilimum, Elicbry- 
Jums leveral Sorts, Caltba Africana Croci folio, 
&c. Anemonofpermos of feveral Sorts, Doria’s 
leveral Sorts, Blue African umbellated Hyacinth, 
Indian Reed of two or three Sorts, Aloes 
of leveral Sorts, Yucca, Pbalangium folds 
cepaccis, Zeylon Lily, Dracunculotdes , Baffdlas, 
Tetragonocarpos, Viburnum's two or three 
Sorts, Olives, Rbamnus's two or three Sorts, 
Papaya, Sifyrincbium, Indian Figs of feveral 
Kinds, Momordica, Caper-Tree , Phytolacca , 
with fotne others. 

JUNE. Work to be done in the Kitchen- 
Garden. 

The Beginning of this Month tranfplant 
Cabbages and Savoys for 'Winter Ufe, either 
between Rows of Cauliflowers or Beans, which 
in a IhortTime will be taken off, and then the 
new.planted Plants will have full Room to 
grow, and being lhaded by the other Things 
at firft planting, they will take Root fooncr 
than when planted in an open clear Situation ; 
and it is by this, observing to place Crops of 
different Sorts to fucceed each other upon the 
fame Ground, that the Gardeners near London 
do bring fo much to the Markets from fmall 
Quantities of Ground. 

Hoe and clean Carrots, Parfntps, Onions, 
Leeks , Beets , and all other late Crops •, for if 
the Weeds arc permitted to grow at this Seaton, 
they will foon (hed thtir Seeds, and become 
very troublefome. 

Prick out young Plants of all Sorts of fweet 
Herbs, which were fown in the Spring, as 
Thyme, Hyffop, Savory, Sweet Marjoram, &c. 
as alfo all Sorts of Pot-Herbs, as Clary, Burnet, 
Sorrel, Marygolds, and many other Sorts, 
allowing them Room enough to fpread, 
whereby they will be much ftronger than thofe 
which remain in the Seed-beds. 

You may ftill flip and plant Sage, Rofemary , 
Scutbernwood, Lavender and Stcecbat, &c. tho’ 
the laft Month is preferable to this for fuch 
Work* the Weather being for the moft part 
more inclinable to Showers. 

Clear and hoe the Ground whereon your 
early Cauliflowers did grow •> and if you have 
Itid^es of Cucumbers or Melons between them 
(as is rhe common Practice of the London 
Gardeners) you mull; dig up the Ground be¬ 
tween them, that it may be loofe for the 
Roots of the Plants to ftrike into, and then 
lay out your Vines regularly, taking great 


Care not to bruife or break them, which 
would be very injurious to thefe Plants. 

Plant Kidney Beans for a late Crop, and fow 
Brown Dutch and Common Cabbage Lettuces to 
come late, obfcrving to place them in a Ihady 
Situation, and tranfplant Lettuce of different 
Kinds for cabbaging, which were fown in May, 
planting them alfo in the Shade } but not under 
Prees, nor too near a Wall, Pale, or any 
other Building, which will caufe them to run 
up, and not cabbage. 

Tranfplant Celery into Trenches for Blanch¬ 
ing, and Endive upon an open Spot of 
Ground, and fow Endive Seed to come late: 
Continue fowing all Sorts of young Sallet- 
Herbs every Week in Ihady Borders j for at 
this Seafon they will loon grow too large for 
Ufe. ° 

Sow Turneps Upon a moift Spot of Ground, 
obferving to do it when there is an Expectation 
of Rain, which will in a few Days bring up the 
Seeds •, and in the Beginning of the Month you 
may fow Broccoli for the fecond Crop, and 
Finocchia for the third. 

Obferve now to thin out your Fmocchids, 
which was fown the preceding Months, as alfo 
to clear it from Weeds, otherwife if it be 
drawn up flender by being too ciofe, or by 
Weeds growing amongft it, it will foon run 
up to Seed, and will be very fmall: Earth 
up that which was fown in March, which is 
now full grown, and when blanched, will bd 
fit for Ufe. Weed and thin the Plants in your 
Holes of Cucumbers for Pickling, obferving to 
leave but four of the ftrongeft and belt 
fituated Plants, earthing them up at the famd 
Time, and if the Weather be dry, give them 
fome Water to fettle the Earth to their 
Roots. 

If the Nights fhouid prove cold, you muft 
continue to cover your Melons with Mats, 
otherwife the Fruit will change Yellow, and 
drop off from the Vines ; and be very careful 
not to give them too much Water, which is 
alfo very injurious to them. 

Gather Snails after Rain, for now the 
Weather being warm, a Shower will draw 
them all out from their Holes, whereby they 
may be ealily deftroy’d. 

Gather Herbs for drying, of fuch Sorts as 
are now' in Flower, hanging them up in a 
Ihady Place that they may dry lefforely, which 
will caufe them to be much better than thofe 
dried in the Sun. 

In dry Weather, gather Seeds of all Sorts 
that are ripe, laying them to dry upon Mats 
or Cloths before they are beaten out of theif 
Hulks. 

The ProduHs of the Kitchen-Garden in June.-. 

Cauliflowers , Cabbages , Beans, Peas, Arti¬ 
chokes, Carrots, Turneps, Cabbage, Brown Dutch, 
Imperial, Silefa, White and Black Cos ; Royal 
and Green Cabbage Lettuces j all Sorts of young 
Sallet Herbs, as Creffes , Chervil, Corn Sallet, 
Muflard , Rape, Turnep, &c. 

AH Sorts of fweet Herbs, as Lavender , 
Thyme, Winter Savory, Hyffop, Marum, Stscbas, 
&C. as alfo Sage, Clary , Rofemary , Origanum, 
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Penny Royal, Mint , Baum, and many other 
Sorts of Medicinal Planes * as alfo Purflaxn, 
Cucumbers, Melons , Fi/wci/j, i\?r/7y, 5£?rrf/ f 
with many others. 

Work to be done in the Fruit-Garden and 
Orchard. 

Begin to inoculate Stone-Fruits towards the 
Middle of the Month* doing it in an Evening 
or in cloudy Weather. 

Look over your Wall Trees and Efpaliers, 
rubbing olFall {ore-right or exuberant Branches* 
laying in your young Wood regularly to the 
Wall at equal Distance; but do not fhorten 
any Brandies at this Seafon (as is coo often 
practis'd) which will caufe the fide Buds to 
fhooc out and weaken the Branches. 

Your Vines muft now be regularly fattened 
up either to the Walls, Efpaliers, or if in 
Vineyards, to the Stakes, as their Shoots are 
produced, for if they are fuft'ered to hang 
down, their Leaves will turn their Surfaces 
the wrong Way, which when the Shoots are 
afterwards train’d up, will caufe the back Part 
of their Leaves to be upwards, whereby the 
Fruit will be retarded until they have taken 
their proper Pofition again , and at this Sealon 
pull off all fmall fide Shoots, and trailing 
Branches, which if left on, will rob the 
ftronger Shoots, and alfo exclude the Sun and 
Air from the Fruit* 

Gather fuch Peaches and NeBartnes as grow 
too clofe together, leaving them four or fix 
Inches ufunder, according to the Size ot their 
Fruit, and keep the Ground dear from Weeds, 
bo;h in the Nurfery, and alfo round your 
bearing Trees, nor ihould you fuffer any Sort 
of ftrong rooting Plants to grow too near them, 
which would rob them of their NouriflimenC, 
and greatly weaken their Fruit-branches* 

Look well afeer Snails and other Vermin, 
which at this Seafon greatly infdl your tender 
Fruits* 

In dry Weather, water fuch Trees as were 
tranlplatited late in the Spring, obferving to 
keep the Surface of the Ground cover'd with 
Mulch, to prevent the Earth from drying ; 
and nail in fuch Shoots as thofe Trees have 
produced in an horizontal Pofition, obferving 
to keep the middle Part of the Tree open, 
efpecially fur the two firit Years, for there will 
be no Dange^of that Part being unfurnifhed. 

Fruits in Prune, or yet lofting. 

Gooflberrics, Strawberries, Rafpbcrries, Cur - 
rants, Duke, Kentifb , Flanders Heart, Black 
Heart, Lukcward and Spanijh Cherries \ Maf- 
cidxnc Apricoek, Early Nutmeg Peach ; and in 
the forcing Frames feveral Sorts of Peaches , 
NeAarhus, Grapes, Apricocks , &c. and in the 
Stove, the Ananas or Pine Apple * 

Fruits continuing. 

Golden Ruffe!, Stone Pippin , Deux Anns or 
John Apple, Oaken Pin, and fome other Apples i 
as alfo Isjrd Cheyney's Winter Green , Black 
*Pear v/Worcefler , Double Flower, Royal d y Huy ver y 
Winter Boncretieu, Burgamot Bugt, Englifh 
Warden* and fome other Sorts of Pears if well 
* preferved. 



Work to be done in the Flower-Garden* 

You muft now lay down your Carnations, 
Pinks , Sweet-Williams, and fuch other Fibrole- 
rooted Flowers as are propagated by Layers, 
obferving to wuter them afioon as it is per¬ 
form'd* 

Tranfplant Cyclamens, Colchicums, Saffron, 
Dens Cams, Frttillaria'Sy and fuch other Bul¬ 
bous-rooted Plants whofe Leaves being de¬ 
cay'd, will not endure to be kept long above¬ 
ground : And take up the Roots of Anamnies. 
Ranunculus's and Tulips, after a Shower, clean- 
fing them from Filth, and lay them to dry in a 
fhady Place before you put them up* The 
Roots of your Hyacinths, which were taken up 
the taft Month, and laid in Earth to ripen, 
may now be taken out and clear’d from all 
decay'd Leaves, and other Filth, and fpread 
to dry in an airy fhady Place, 

Cut otf the Stalks of fuch Flowers as have 
done blowing, and are wither’d ; and tie up 
all fuch as are yet in Flower, or that are to 
come late in the Autumn, for they are very 
apt to break down with very ftrong Winds* 

Your Carnations, which now begin to burft 
their Pods, Ihould be open’d on the other 
Side, or in two other Places, to make them 
blow equally; and their Pots fhould be plac’d 
upon a Stage (as was directed in the Article 
oi Carnations) to prevent their bein^; injur’d 
by Infeds, and their Flowers cover’d with 
Glafles, to defend them from Wer, and die 
direct Rays of the Sun, both which are very 
injurious to them, 

Tranfplant into Nurfery-beds all fuch Sorts 
of Biennial, Perennial, Fibrofe-rooted Flowers 
as were fown in the Spring, as Canterbury Bells, 
French Honey-Juckles, ScvcetAVillia ms. Stock 
July-flowers. Pinks , Carnations, Cj' umhincs. 
Dames July-flower, with many others, allow¬ 
ing them lidficient Room to grow until Sep- 
tember , when they may be tranfplanted into 
the Borders of the Pleafure Garden, to remain 
for Flowering* 

Tranfplant Annuals out of the Hot-bed into 
Pots and Borders of the Pleafure Garden, ob- 
ferving to do it in a moift cloudy Day, or 
in the Evening, giving them fome Water to 
fettle the Earth to their Roots. 

Plants now in Flower in the PIcafure Garden : 

Stock July-flowers of fcvcral Sorts, White 
Wallflower Single and Double, French Honey- 
fuckle White and Red, Lob eh. Catch fly, Venus 
Navel-wort, Flos Adonis, Double and Single 
Sweet-Williams, Double Perennial Catch fly, 
feveral Sorts of Daizies, Bulbousflery Lily, 
Orange Lily, Mariagons feveral Sorts, Sea 
Daffodil, Bloody Cranes-bill, feveral Sorts of 
Bulbous Iris's, Canterbury Bell, Peachdcav'd 
Bell-flower, Nettlc-kav'd Bell-flower with Blue 
and White Flowers both Single and Double ; 
Red, White, and Garden Valerian * Greek Va¬ 
lerian with Blue and While Flowers, Buph- 
tbahmtms of fcvcral Sorts, Leucanihcmum or 
Ox-eye Daizy, Red and White Batchelor's 
Button Double and Single, Dcubic and Single 
Rofe Campions both White and Red, Double- 
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ragged Robin, Lychnis from the Alps wish 
deep Red Flowers growing in an Umbel, fcvcral 
Sorts of Molys , Ornitbogalum's, Savoy and 
Tradef ant's Spider-wort, French Willow, Free 
Primrofe, Poppies of various Kinds, Columbines 
of various Colours, Scarlet Lychnis , Spanijb 
Fig-wort, Fairchild’s Mule, Lycbnidea ’/, Fraxi- 
nelhi White and Red, Monk’s-hood, Great Blue¬ 
bottle, Blue-featber’d Hyacinth, Double White 
Mountain Ranunculus, Lark-fpurs of fcvcral 
Kinds, Indian Sweet-fmelling Scabious, Sweet 
Sultan, Sweet Peas , Everlajiing Peas , fcvcral 
Sorts of Thrift, Sea Holly , Mountain Smooth- 
lean/d, and Alpine Blue Sea Hollies, Golden 
Rod of two or three Kinds, Sir George Wheeler's 
Tut fan. Nigel/a, or Fennel-flower of fevcral 
Kinds, Hieractum’s feveral Sorts, Sun-flower. 
White Lily, Jlrip’d White Idly, Candy Tuft, 
Dwarf Lychnis, Foxgloves, Gladiolus’s feveral 
Kinds, White Hellebore , Female Balfamine, 
French Marygold j Africans, Indian Pinks ; 
P.ammula Jovis, Penwinckles, Broad-leav’d 
Upright Idly of the Valley flower’d, and deep 
Red Apocynum’s or Dog’s-banes, Fellow Perennial 
and White Tangier Fumitories, Day Lily, Sea 
Ragwort, fome Carnations, with feveral others 
of lefs Mote, 

Trees and Shrubs which are hardy, now ■ 
in Flower . 

Scorpion and Bladder Sena, Rofes of feveral 
Kinds, Double and Single Virgins Bower , Ciflus’s 
of fevcral Sorts, Moon Trefoil, Spanijb Broom, 
Syringa, Oleajier , or Wild Olive, Sptrea Salicis 
folio, common White, Dwarf.\ and common Follow 
Jafmine’s ; Italian, Late Red, German Ever¬ 
green, Englijh Long-flowering, and common or 
Late White Honey-fuckles •, Nettle Tree, Lime 
Tree, Spirea Opuli folio, Catesby's Climber or 
Carolina Kidney-bean Tree, Upright Sweet Ca¬ 
nada Rasberry, Woody Night-/hade. Mallow 
Tree, Altbaa Frutex, Tulip Tree, Shrub Cin¬ 
quefoil, Spanijb Tree Germander, Perennial 
Shrubby Lamium or Bafe Horcbound, with fome 
others of lefs Note. 

Work to be done in the Green-houfc 
and Stove. 

Your Oranges , which now begin to flower, 
Ihould have the Earth upon the Surface of 
their Tubs or Pots ftirr’d, and a little very 
rotten Cow-dung laid thereon, making it hol¬ 
low like a Baton to contain the Water given 
them \ and pull off the Flowers as they open, 
leaving but few to produce Fruit, and thofe 
fituated upon the ftrongeft Parts of the Tree; 
for when too many Flowers are left upon 
them, it fo weakens the Trees, that if they 
do bring their Fruit to Maturity, they fcl- 
dom recover their former Strength in fevcral 
Years. 

Plant Cuttings of Myrtles in a Bed of light 
rich Earth, oblerving to water and /hade them 
as the Seafon may require, as alfo Cuttings 
of the feveral Sorts of Geranium’s, Cytiffus’s, 
and mod other woody Plants, treating them 
in the manner directed under their feveral 
Heads. 


You may alfo Ihift any of your Green-houfe 
Plants into larger Pots; tho’ the Months of 
April and May are much preferable to this, 
for that Work. 

Take off Cuttings from the feveral Kinds of 
Cereus’s, Eupborbium’s, Sedum's, Ficoides’s, Co¬ 
tyledon’s, and other fuccuient Plants, laying them 
in a toady Part of the Stove to dry about a 
Week or a Fortnight before they are planted. 

Stir up the Bark in thofe Hot-beds which 
have been long made, and add a little frefh 
Bark to them, which will renew their Heat, 
plunging your Pots down again immediately: 
But do this in fine foft Weather, left, by ex- 
pofing the Plants to the open Air in a cold 
Day, they toould fuffer. 

Tranfplant fuch Seedling Exotick Plants as 
were rais’d in the Spring into larger Pots, 
(hdtering them from the Violence of the Sun 
and Wind ; and fuch of them as are very 
tender, fhould be plunged into a new Hot- 
Bed, to bring them forward. 

You may now tranfplant the Canary Cam¬ 
panula, whofe Leaves are now quite decay’d, 
planting the Hoots into Pots of light, rich, 
frelh Earth, fetting them in the Shade, giving 
them very little Water until the Plants appear 
above-ground. And at this Seafon Ihould be 
tranfplanted the Indian Corn Flag, Hamanthus, 
Tuberofe-rooted Indian Hyacinths, and fuch other 
Exotick, Bulbous, and Tuberofe*rooted Plants 
whofe Leaves are decay'd. 

In fine Weather you may open the Glafles 
of the Stove, to give Air to the Plants: But 
when the Sun is very hot, the Glafles on the 
Top of the Stove fhould be cover’d, to feroen 
the Plants from the violent Heat of the Snn ■, 
and obferve to refreto them often with Water, 
as alfo to cleanfe their Leaves from Infefts, or 
any kind of Filth which they may have con¬ 
tra fted. 

Refre/h your Pine Apples pretty often with 
Water: But do not give them too much at 
once, which is often very hurtful to them ; 
and be careful to toade the Glafles over them 
in the Heat of the Day. 

Plants now in Flower in the Green -hoy ft*. 
Garden and Stove. 

Oranges, Lemons , Citrons, Myrtles, Olives, 
Geranium’s of feveral Sorts, Scarlet Althcea, 
Barba Jovis, Fellow Indian » Spanijb, ILx- 
lcav’d, and Arabian Jafmines •, Sedttms of 
feveral Kinds, Ficoides’s of fevcral Sorts, Co¬ 
tyledon’s, Aloes of feveral Kinds, fome Sorts 
of Pajfion Flowers, French Phyfick Nut, Coffee 
Tree, Dwarf Pomegranate , Oleanders , Three- 
leav’d Sumach, Indian Cane, Cytijfus's, Ciflns’s 
of feveral Sorts, Amomum PHnii, feveral Sorts 
of Apocynum or Dsgs-bane, Dwarf American 
Campanula, Anemonofpermos’s of feveral Sorts, 
Polygala Africana, White Spanijb Brocm, Coiutea 
JEthiopiia flore Pboenicio, African Tree Scabious, 
Senftiwe Plant, Alcea frutefiens flare rubro , 
Meliantbus or Honey-flower, Tree Sage, with^ 
feveral others. 

JUNIPERUS, [is deriv’d of junior younger, 
and parlous, Lat. bringing forth, becaufcthis 
Q.q q q Plant 
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Plant puts forth its young Fruits when other 
Berries are ripe.] The Juniper Tree. 

The C bar ablers are ; 

The Leaves are long, narrow , and prickly: 
The Male Flowers art in fame Species produc'd at 
remote Dijlances from the Fruit on the fame Tree, 
but in other Species they are produc'd on different 
Trees from the Fruit ;' The Fruit is a foft , pulpy 
Berry, containing three Seeds in each. 

The Species are > 

1. Juniper. us; vulgaris, fruticofa. C. B. 
The common Englijb Juniper. 

2 . Juniperus i vulgaris , arbor. C. B. The 
Tree, or Swedifh Juniper. 

3. Juniperus; Virginiana. H. L. Folio 
ubique Juperino. Boerb. Ind. The Cedar of 
Virginia, 

4. Juniperus ; Virginiana, foliis inferioribus 
Juneperinis , fuperioribus Sabinam, vel Cypref- 
fum referentibus. Boerb, Ind. Red Virginian 
Cedar. 

5. Juniperus j Virginiana, baccis albis, The 
Whke-berry’d Virginian Cedar. 

6 . Juniperus ; Berjnudiana. H. L. The 
Cedar of Bermudas. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common 
upon dry Heaths in divers Parts of England, 
but has been introduc’d into Gardens, and 
was formerly in great Requeft for Ever-green 
Hedg cs : Yet as it is very fubjett to decay in 
Patches^ and thereby renders fuch Hedges very 
unfighcly, as alfo being very troublefome to 
(heer, they have been of late almoft imirely 
rejected. But however improper thefe Trees 
may be for Hedges, or to clip into Pyramids or 
Balls, yet they may have a Place in fmall 
\Vilde rnefs Q uarters amongft Ever-green Plants 
of low Stature, where, by their Diverfity, 
they will add to the Beauty of thofe Plan¬ 
tations. 

Thefecond Sort will grow to a larger Mag¬ 
nitude, fometimes rifing to the Height of 
eighteen or twenty Feet: This may alfo be 
intermix'd with other Ever-green Trees of the 
lame Growth, where, by its different lhap’d 
Leaves and Colour, it will increafe the Beauty 
of fuch Places. 

Thefe Plants are both propagated by (ow¬ 
ing their Seeds, the belt Seafon for which 
is in September, alfoon as they arc ripe; for 
if they are kept 'till Spring before they are 
Town, they will not come up until the fecond 
Year. The Ground in which thefe Seeds are 
Town Ihould be frelh and light, but it ihould 
not be dung’d: It Ihould be well dug, and 
levell’d very even, then fow your Seeds thereon 
pretty thick, and lift fome Earth over them 
about half an Inch thick ; this Bed will re¬ 
quire no farther Care than only to keep it 
clear from Weeds, and toward the Middle 
or Latter-end of April you will find fome of 
your Plants appear above-ground; rho’ the 
greateft part of ’em perhaps may lie ’till the 
Spring following before they come up, at which 
Time you Ihould carefully clear the Beds 
from Weeds, and in very dry Weather refrefh 
them with fome Water, which will greatly 
promote their Growth; in this Bed they 
Ihould remain ’till the following Spring, when 


you mud; prepare fome Beds to tranfplanc 
them into, which (hould alfo be of light, 
frelh, undung’d Soil; and having well dug 
and cleans'd the Ground from all noxious 
Weeds and Roots, you Ihould make them 
level: Then in the Beginning of April, which 
is the proper Seafon for Removing thefe 
Plants, you ihould raife up the young ones 
with a Trowel, preferring as much Earth as 
poflible to their Roots, and plant them into 
the Beds about a Foot afunder each way, 
giving ’em fome Water, to fettle the Earth 
to their Roots : And if it Ihould prove very 
dry Weather, you may lay a little Mulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground round their 
Roots, which will be of great Service to the 
Plants. 

In thefe Beds they may remain two Years, 
obferving to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and in the Spring you ihould ftir the Ground 
gently between them, that their Roots may 
with greater Eafe ftrike into it; after which 
Time they ihould be tranfplanted, either into 
a Nurfery, at the Difiance of three Feet Row 
from Row, and eighteen Inches afiinder in the 
Rows, or into the Places where they are to 
remain for good. The beft Seafon to tranf- 
plant them (as I before obferv’d) is in the 
Beginning of April ; and you Ihould take ’em 
up carefully, to preferve a Ball of Earth to 
their Roots ; and when planted, their Roots 
ihould be mulch’d: All which, if carefully 
attended to, as alfo obferving to refrefh ’em 
with Water in very dry Weather, until they 
have taken new Root, will preferve them 
from the Danger of not growing ; and they 
being extreme hardy, in refpeft to Cold, will 
defy the fevereft of our Winters to injure them, 
provided they are not planted in a moifi or 
rich Soil. 

In order to have thefe Trees afpire in 
Height, their under Branches ihould be taken 
off, efpecially where they are inclin’d to grow 
out firong; but they rouft not be kept too 
clofely pruned, which would retard their 
Growth, for all thefe Ever-green Trees do 
more or lefs abound with a refinous Juice, 
which in hot Weather is very apt to flow out 
from fuch Places as are wounded, fo that it 
will not be advifeable to take off too many 
Branches at once, which would make fo marty 
Wounds from which their Sap in hot Weather 
would flow in fuch Plenty, as to render the 
Trees weak and unhealthy. 

The three Sorts of Virginia Cedars grow to 
a much greater Height than the former, and 
in their Native Country afford excellent 
Timber for many Ufes; but with us there are 
very few which are above twenty or twenty- 
five Feet high, though there is no doubt of 
their growing larger, for they thrive very fafl 
after the three firft Years, and refift the fharpeft 
Frofts of our Climate exceeding well, and are 
very apt to grow ftrait and regular, provided 
they are not fuffered to (hoot out too much at 
bottom, 

Thefe Plants are alfo propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be procured from Virginia or Caro¬ 
lina, (for they rarely produce ripe Seeds in 

England) 
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England) and fown as was directed for the 
other Junipers s but as this Seed can’t be pro¬ 
cured in England till Spring, fo when fown at 
that Seafon, it remains in the Ground until 
the fucceeding Spring before the Plants appear, 
therefore you muft obferve to keep the Beds 
clear from Weeds, and not fuffer the Seeds to 
be difturbed* which is often the Fault of fome 
impatient People, who think, becaufe the 
Plants do not rife the firft Year, that they will 
never come up, and fo dig up the Ground 
again, whereby their Seeds are buried •, but if 
they are let remain, they fcldom fail to grow : 
When the Plants arc come up, they muft be 
carefully weeded, and in dry Weather fliould 
be refrefhed with Water, which will greatly 
forward their Growth, and the Spring follow¬ 
ing they ftiould be tranfplanted into Beds (as 
was directed for the common Juniper) in April, 
obferving to preferve a Ball of Earth to their 
Roots, and after they are planted, if the Seafon 
be dry, they muft be carefully water’d, and 
the Surface of the Ground cover’d with 
Mulch, to prevent the Sun and Wind from 
entring the Earth, to dry their Fibresj but 
they ihould not be too much watered, which 
often proves injurious to thefe Trees, by 
rotting their tender Fibres foon after they are 
emitted, whereby the Plants have been often 
deftroy’d. 

In thefe Beds they may remain two Years, 
obferving to keep diem clear from Weeds, 
and in 'Winter you fhould lay a little frelh 
Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground round 
their Roots, which will prevent the Froft from 
penetrating to them, and effectually preferve 
them i for while the Plants are fo young, they 
are liable to be impair’d by hard Frofts, when 
too much expos’d thereto i but when they have 
attain’d a greater Strength, they will refill the 
fevereft of our Cold, 

After two Years, they Ihould either be re¬ 
moved into a Nurfery (as was directed for the 
common Juniper ) or tranfplanted where they 
are defign’d to remain, obferving always to 
take them up carefully, otherwife they are 
fubjeft to fail upon tranfplanting, as alfo to 
mulch the Ground and water them as was be¬ 
fore directed, until they have taken Root, after 
which they will require no farther Care, than 
only to keep the Ground clear about their 
Roots, and to prune up their Side-branches to 
make them afpire in Height, 

The Soil in which you plant thefe Trees, 
Ihould be frelh and light, but muft not be 
dunged, efpecially at the Time when they 
are planted, for Dung is very hurtful to them, 
efpecially if it be not quite rotted to Mould, 
therefore the Mulch that is laid upon the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground, Ihould not be Dung, but 
rather fome frelh Turf cut from a Common 
and the Grafs turned downward, which is cer¬ 
tainly the beft Sort of Mulching for moft 
Plants, it affording no ill Scent, nor is it 
fubjeCt to breed Vermin, or be unfightly, and 
will effectually anfwer all the Purpofcs of 
Mulch, without any Danger of hurting the 
Plants. 


Thefe Trees being thus managed, will in A 
few Years rife to a confiderable Stature, and 
by [he Variety of their Ever green Leaves, 
and Manner of Growth, will greatly add to 
the Beauty of fuch Plantations* if rightly 
difpofed, which indeed is what we feldom ob- 
lerve in any of the Englijb Gardens or Wilder- 
neffes, for there arc few People who confider 
the different Growths of the feveral Trees 
with which they compofe fuch Plantations, fo 
as to place the talleft growing Trees the back¬ 
ward eft from Sight, and the next Degree to 
fuccced them, and fo gradually diminidling 
till we come to the common Jumper , and 
others of the fame Growth, whereby all the 
Trees will be feen, and the gradual Declivity 
of their Tops will appear like a verdant Slope, 
and be much more agreeable to the Sight, as 
alfo more advantageous to the Growth of the 
Trees, than to place Shrubs of humble Growth* 
near fuch Plants as-will grow to the firft Mag- 
nitude, whereby the Shrub is hid from Sight, 
and will be over-lhadowcd and deftroy’d; nor 
can the Didance which each Tree requires, be 
fo juftly proportioned any other way, for in 
this Diftribution the largeft Trees being fepa- 
rated by themfelvcs, may be planted at a due 
Diftance, and then thofe of a middling Growth 
fucceeding, may be accordingly allowed fuf- 
ficient Room, and the fmaller, which are next 
the Sight, being placed much defer, will hide 
the naked Stems of the larger Trees, and 
have an agreeable EffeCt upon the Sighr. 

The Timber of thefe Trees is of excel¬ 
lent Ufe in America for building of Veflels, 
wainfeoting Houfes, and for making many 
Sorts of U ten fils, it abounding with a bitter 
Refin, which prevents its being deftroy’d by 
Vermin, but it is very brittle, and fo not 
proper for ftubborn Ufesj but however, 
by increafing the Number of our Timber 
Trees ( wefhall find many Advantages, betides 
the Pleafure their Variety affords, for we may 
hereby have Trees of very different Kinds, 
which are adapted to grow in various Soils and 
Situations, whereby we fhall never want 
proper Trees for all the different Sorts of Soils 
in England , if proper Care be taken in their 
Choice, which would be a great Improvement 
of many Parts of this Kingdom, which now iie 
un planted, becaufe the Owner, perhaps, finds 
that neither Oaks or Elms will thrive there, 
and fo confcquently concludes that no other 
Sort will; which is a great Miftake, for if we 
confider how different the Structure of Trees 
is, (being defign’d by the Wife Author and 
Contriver of all Things, to grow on different 
Soils and Situations) and only obferve what 
Sorts are adapted for growing upon dry, barren 
Mountains, and what are defign’d for the 
lower and richer Vallies, we need never be 
at a loft for proper Trees for all Sorts of 
Ground. 

The Bermudas Cedar coming from a more 
temperate Climate, is fome what tenderer chan 
the former, and more impatient of our Cold 
(efpecially while the.Plants are young) but 
afterwards it endures it very well, as may 
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befeen by divers Trees which are now grow¬ 
ing in England, Tome of which are upward of 
twenty Feet high, and have refilled feveral 
fevere Winters without Injury: But thefe 
Cedars are not of fo quick a Growth here, as 
in a more temperate Climate ; for in their 
native Country they will grow to be large 
enough for Ship-timber in twenty Years, from 
Seed (as I have been credibly informed by 
Several Perfons who have Jived there many 
Years): However, when they have been fome 
time naturalized to our Country, there is no 
doubt but they will thrive much better than 
at prefent, efpecially when the Trees here pro¬ 
duce Berries, for the young Plants raifed there¬ 
from will be much hardier than thofe procured 
from foreign Seeds, as is evident in many other 
Kinds. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by Seeds in the 
fame Manner as the former, with only this 
Difference, that thefe Ihould be fown in Pots 
or Tubs of Earth, that they may be removed 
into Shelter in the Winter-time, otherwife the 
young Plants are often hurt by hard Frofts ; 
but they will require no more Care than only 
to be placed under a common Hot-bed Frame, 
that the GlafiVs may be conftantly kept off in 
mild Weather, when they can’t have too much 
free Air, and only covered in hard Frofts. 
Thefe Seeds do conftantly remain in the 
'Ground until thefecond Year before they come 
up, therefore the Earth in the Pots Ihould not 
be difturb'd, and in the Summer-time they Ihould 
be placed in the Shade, to prevent the Earth 
from drying too fall, and in very dry Weather 
they Ihould be often watered ; but do not give 
too much Water to them at once, which would 
rot the Seeds. 

The Spring following when the young Plants 
come up, they muft be carefully clear’d from 
Weeds, and in dry Weather refrefh’d with 
Water but Ihould Hand during the Summer- 
feafon, in a Place defended from ftrong Winds, 
and in Winter muft be placed into Shelter, 
where they may be covered in hard frofty 
Weather, but muft have open Air when the 
Weather is mild: In April following you 
Ihould tranfplant them each into a Tingle 
Half-penny Pot fill’d with frelb, light Earth, 
being careful to raife them up with a Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, and when they are 
planted, you Ihould water them to fettle the 
.Earth to their Roots, then place the Pots in 
a warm Situation, where they may be de¬ 
fended from Sun and Wind ; but if you will 
beftow a moderate Hot-bed to plunge the Pots 
upon, it will greatly promote their taking new 
Root i however, you muft carefully defend them 
from the great Heat of the Sun, which is in¬ 
jurious to them when frelh removed ; but 
when they have taken Root, you may expofa 
them by degrees to the open Air: If you fuffer 
the Pots to remain plunged all the Summer, it 
will preferve the Earth therein from drying fo 
fall as it would do, if they were fet upon the 
Ground. 

In Otlober you Ihould again remove thefe 
Plants into Shelter, or elfe plunge their Pots 
into the Ground under a warm Hedge, where 
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they may be protected from the cold North 
and Ealt Winds ; and in the Spring following 
you muft fhift the Plants into Pots a Size 
bigger, taking away fome of the Earth from 
the Out-fide of the Ball, and adding fome 
frefh, which will promote their Growth, and 
fo continue to manage them as was before 
direded, until you plant them out in the 
Places where they are defigned to remain, 
which Ihould not be done till they are three 
or four Years old, by which time they will be 
ftrong enough to bear the Cold. 

The Keafon for my directing thefe Plant3 
to be preferved in Pots until they are planted 
out for good, is, becaufe they arc difficult to 
tranfplant, and being tender will require fome 
Shelter while young; and whoever obferves 
the Method here laid down, will find the Plants 
fo managed to gain two Years Growth in Six, 
from thofe rais’d in the open Air, and will be 
in lefs Danger of being deftroy’d ; and as the 
Trouble and Expence of railing them this 
Way is not great, fo it is worth pratftifing, 
fince in a few Years the Trees will recompenle 
the Trouble. 

Thefe Plants Ihould have a frelh, light, un¬ 
dunged Soil as the former, and may be placed 
in Plantations with them, obferving to let thefe 
be placed in a Line below thofe, for they will 
not grow fo fall with us as they do, nor do I 
believe they will make fuch large Timber, 
tho’ this is much preferable to the Timber of 
the other Sorts. 

The Timber of this Tree is of a redilh 
Colour, and very fweet, and is commonly 
known in England by the Name of Cedar 
Wood, though there are divers Sorts of Wood 
called by that Name, which come from very 
different Trees, efpecially in the Weft-Indies, 
where there are feveral Trees of vaftly dif¬ 
ferent Appearances which have that Appella¬ 
tion ; it is this Sort of Wood which is ufed 
for Pen fits, as alfo to wainfeot Rooms, and 
make Stair-Cafes, it enduring longer found 
than moft other Sorts of Timber ; which, per¬ 
haps, may be owing to fome extreme bitter 
Tafte in the Refin, with which the Tree 
aboilnds; for it is very remarkable, that the 
Worms do noteat the Bottoms of the Veflels 
built with this Wood, as they do thofe built 
with Oak ; fo that the Veflels built with Cedar 
are much preferable to thofe built with any 
other Sort of Timber, for the Ufe of the 
Weft India Seas ; but they are not fit for Ships 
of War, the Wood being fo brittle as to fplic 
to Pieces with a Cannon Ball; but when well 
poll(h’d and neatly fitted up in Wainfeot, it 
appears very handfome, and will be found a 
valuable Timber in England. 
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K ALI [is an dfialick Name which fig- 
nifies a Sea Plant.] Glafs-wort. 

This is a Plant which grows very common 
in fait Marlhes near the Sea, but is never cul¬ 
tivated 
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tivated in Gardens, The Afhe* of this Plant 
are uftd in the Making of Glafs. 

A KATKIN ts an Aggregate of Summits, 
hanging down in Form of a Rope, or Cat’s 
Tail, as in the Sallow , Hafel, Birch, &c. and 
is call’d in Latin lulus. 

KETMIA [is a Syriac k word, of ;sp, which 
fignifies a Plant with a Kofy Flower: It 
is commonly call’d Althaea Arborefccus] 

The Cbaratlers are ; 

fbe Flower is compos’d of one intire Leaf 
which expands in the Form of tbofe of the com¬ 
mon Mallow : fhe Fruit is oblong, and divided 
into feveral Cells , in each of which are contain’d 
feveral rounditb Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Ketmia ; Syrorum, quibufdam, C. B. 
Althaea frutex with red Flowers. 

2. Ketmia ; Syrorum, flare purpureo-viola- 
eeo. Hutu. Althaea frutex with purple Flowers. 

3. Ketmia; Syrorum, flore albo. Boerb.lnd. 
Althaea frutex with white Flowers. 

4. Ketmia; Syrorum, fioribus ex albo y 
rubro variis. Hum. Althaea frutex with 
ftrip’d Flowers. 

5. Ketmia; Syrorum, foliis ex albo ele- 
ganter variegatts. Cat. Plant. Hort. Lend. Al¬ 
thaea frutex with ftrip’d Leaves. 

6. Ketmia ; Sineufis, fruflu fubrotmidoy 
flora flmplici. Hunt. China Role ; vulgo. 

7. Ketmia ; Sinenfis, fruflu jubrotundo, 
flare plena. Hum. Double China Role, com¬ 
monly call'd in the Wtfl-Indies, Marti nico Rofe. 

8. Ketmia ; Vtrginienfis, folio inferiori 
ulmi, fttpsriori aceris. Boerb. Ind. Virginian 
Ketmia with under-Leaves like the Elm, and 
upper-Leaves like Maple. 

9. Ketmia, Carolinienfls, folio Kibefii,fore 
amplo flavefeente , fundo purpurea, Carolina 
Ketmia with Currant Leaves, and an ample 
yellowilh Flower with a purple Bottom. 

10. Ketmia; Carolinienfls , folio oblongo 
tttagis acuminata, flore amplo purpurea, Caro¬ 
lina Ketmia with a long {harp-pointed Leaf, 
and an ample purple Flower. 

11. Ketmia ; Americana, folio papaya flore 
tnagno flavefeente, fundo purpttreo, fruflu 
eretto pyramidalt, bexagono, femme rotundulo, 
fapore fatuo. Boerb. Ind. American Ketmia 
with a papaw Leaf, and a large yellowilh 
Flower with a purple Bottom, an hexagonal 
pyramidal Pod growing upright, and roundilh 
Seeds. 

12. Ketmia ; Indie a , vitis folio ampliore. 
fount. Indian Ketmia with an ample Vine 
Leaf. 

13. Ketmia; JEgyptiaca, fetnine mofebato - 
Hunt. Egyptian Ketmia with Seeds fmelling 
like Musk, commonly call'd, in the IVefl-Indies, 
Musk-Seed. 

14. Ketmia ; Ittdica, aculeata, foliis di¬ 
gitalis, Hum. Indian Ketmia with rough-fin- 
ger’d Leaves. 

15. Ketmia; Indica, Gojfy pit folio, acetofa 
fapore. Hum, Capfuld feminalis rubro. Indian 
Ketmia with a Cotton Leaf, whofe Fruit taftes 
like Sorrel, commonly call'd, in the Wefl-lndiei. 
Indian or Red Sorrel. 


16. Ketmia ; Indica , Coflypiifolio, acetofa 
fapore capfuld feminalis albidis. Indian Ketmia 
with a Cotton Leaf, and a whitifh Seed-velTel, 
tailing like Sorrel, commonly call’d White 
Sorrel, 

17. Ketmia ; Brafilienfiis, f lio ficus, fruflu 
pyramidal0, fulcato. Hum. Brafil Ketmia with 
a Fig-leaf, and a pyramidal furrow’d Fruit, 
commonly call'd, in the IVe ft-Indies, Okra. 

18. Ketmia; Indica , joho ficus, fruflu 
petitagono recurvo efculento graaltore & lon- 
giore. India Ketmia with a Fig-Leaf^ and 
a five-comer’d, long, Iknder, eatable Fruit, 
recurv’d at the Top, commonly call'd, in the 
IVefi-Indies, Long Okra. • 

19. Ketmia; vcficaria vulgaris. Hum. 
Venice Mallow, or Bl.idder Ketmia. 

20. Ketmia ; vefiesria, Africana. Hum. 
African Bladder Ketmia. 

21. Ketmia ; Africana , vcficaria, foliis , 
profundius inctfis vix crenatis. Boerb. Ind. 
African Bladder Ketmia with deeply-cut 
Leaves. 

The five firft Sorts are very hardy Shrubs, 
growing to the Height of ftven or eight 
Feet, and may be train’d up to regular 
Heads: Thefe are very grrat Ornaments in 
final! Wildernris Quarters, when regularly 
dispos’d amongft Plants of the lame Growth. 
They produce their Flowers in Atignfi ; and, 
if the Autumn proves favourable, their Seeds 
will be ripe loon after Michaelmas, Thefe 
are commonly lold by the Nurftry-men, 
with other Flowering Shrubs, under the Name 
of Aitbxa frutex: but by the modern Botanills 
they are remov’d from that Genus, and call’d 
by the Name af Ketmia , becaufe their Seeds 
are produc’d in Vetfds; whereas thole of 
Altbcca grow in Form ofCheefes, in the. fame 
manner as thole of the common Mallow. 

Theft Plants are propagated by Seeds, which 
lhould be lown upon a Bed of rich light Earth 
in February or March : And when they come 
up, they lhould be conliantly clear’d from 
Weeds; and in dry Weather often refrelh’d 
with Water, which will forward their Growth. 
In thele Beds they lhould remain until the liic- 
ceeding Spring, when, in March, they mulf 
be carefully tranfplanted into Beds of the 
like Soil, at about ten Inches fquare each 
way, obftrving to water them in dry Wea¬ 
ther, as alio to keep them clear from Weeds: 
In thefe Beds they may continue two Years, 
by which Time they will fpread lo as to meet 
each other; therefore you mull in March 
remove them either into the Places where 
they are defign’d to remain, or into a Nurfery, 
allowing them three Feet Diftance Row from 
Row, and eighteen Inches afunder in the 
Rows; being careful, in taking them up, not 
to break or bruift their Roots, which would 
endanger their Growing; and in dry Weather 
give them lome Water until they have taken 
Root; and lay feme Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground, to prevent its drying too fall, 
and be careful to cut down the Weeds between 
them. 

Theft Plants may alfo' be propagated by' 
Layers, or Suckers taken from the Roots of 
Rtrr old 
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old Tree*. But the latter Method is by no 
means advifeable; bccaufe the Plants rais'd 
that way are feldom fo well rooted, and are 
very iubjedt to produce Suckers, whereby the 
Shrubs are render'd unfightly. 

The former Method may be pra&is’d, in 
order to preserve the particular Kinds: but 
as they are lb eafily propagated by Seeds, 
which generally produce the handfomeft Plants, 
and there will be a Chance tc obtain different 
colour'd Flowers that Way, lo it is generally 
preferr'd to any other Method. They will 
alio take by Inarching, whereby the feveral 
colour'd Flowers may be obtain d upon one 
and the fame Tree; and by this Method, 
that Son with variegated Leaves may be 
increaled. Theft Shrubs require very little 
Culture, but only to clear them from Weeds, 
and to dig the Ground about them every 
Spring ; and if there are any decay’d Branches, 
they may be at that Time cut out; but 
they will not require any other Pruning. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts are tender, 
coming from a warmer Country: Thefe may 
be propagated by Seeds, which fhould be 
ibwn on a Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
they are come up, they fhould be tranfplanted 
into another moderate Hot'bed to bring them 
forward : After which, they muft be planted 
into Pots fill'd with frefh light Earth, and 
plung’d into a Hot-bed, to encourage their 
Rooting; and in June they may be expos'd 
to the open Air in fome Place where they 
may be defended from ftrong Winds: but 
they muff be hous'd early in Autumn , when 
they fhould be plac'd in a warm Green-houfe, 
where they will endure the Winter very well 
without any artificial Warmth: Tho’ indeed 
they will make but very little Progrefs in this 
Management, nor will they ever produce 
Flowers, unlefs they are in the lucceeding 
Spring plac'd into a moderate Bark-bed in the 
Stove, where they will thrive exceedingly, 
And if a due Proportion of Air be given to 
them, that they may not draw up too faff, 
they will produce Flowers in the Autumn ; but 
unlefs they have the Affiffance of a Fire, they 
will fcarcely ripen their Seeds in England. 

Theft Plants were originally brought from 
China, where they are greatly admir'd, not 
only lor their Beauty, but alio for an odd 
Circumffance in their Flowers, which is, their 
changing Colour at different Times of the 
fame Day ; in the Morning they are White, 
at Noon Red, and in the Evening Purple. 
Theft Flowers are in Shape fomewhat like the 
Holibock , but leem to be of Ihort Duration: 
The Double being much preferable to the 
Single, the Seeds of that fhould be conffantly 
low d ; for amongft the Plants produc’d from 
Seeds of the Double, there will always be 
Single Flowers produc'd ; as is the Caft of all 
Double Flowers which produce Seeds. They 
are known in the Weft-Indies, where they are 
now in great Plenty, by the Name of Marti¬ 
nis Reft ■, I fuppoft, bccaufe the Inhabitants 
of that Ifland firft procur'd the Seeds; and 
from thence they have fincc been fpread into 
molt of the ether Illands. 


The eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts are 
Perennial Plants, which die to the Surface 
every Winter , and rife again the fucceeding 
Spring: They commonly produce their beau¬ 
tiful Flowers late in Autumn, but rarely perfect 
Seeds in our Climate. They are propagated by 
Seeds, which are ealily procur'd from Virginia 
or Carolina , where they are in great Plenty. 
The Seeds Jhould be town in March upon a 
moderate Hot-bed; and when the Plants come 
up, they fhould be removed into finall Pots 
fill'd with light rich Earth, and plung'd into 
another Hot-bed, to bring them forward: 
And in the Month of June they may be ex¬ 
pos’d to the open Air, in a well-flielter’d Situ¬ 
ation, where they may remain until October, 
when they muft be remov’d into Shelter for the 
Winter-feafbn: During which Time they will 
require no farther Care than to be prote&ed 
from fevere Frofts; lo that if they are plac’d 
into a Hor-bcd Frame, where they may be ‘ 
expos’d to the open Air in mild Weather, and 
only cover’d in Frofts, they will do better than 
when they are plac’d into the Green-houfe. 

In the Spring they may be turn’d out of 
the Pots, and planted into the full Ground, 
under a warm Wall or Pale, where they will 
thrive much better than in Pots, and will 
produce their Flowers much larger, and in 
greater Quantities: Tho’ if you would obtain 
Seeds from them, the only Method is, to keep 
one of each Sort in Pots, which fhould be 
plung’d into a very moderate Bark-bed in the 
Stove, giving them a great Share of Air ; in 
which Place they will flower in June , and 
produce ripe Seeds in Autumn. 

The nth, 12th, 13th, 14th, jjth, 16th, 
17th, and 18 th Sorts are much tenderer than 
any of the former: Thefe are all propagated 
by Seeds, which muft be fown on a Hot-bed 
errly in the Spring j and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be each of’em tran£ 
planted into a feparate fmall Pot fill’d with 
light frefh Earth, and plung’d on a frefh Hot¬ 
bed, where they fhould be frequently water’d, 
and in warm Weather the GlafTes fhould be 
rais’d with Bricks, to admit frefh Air to them, 
which will prevent their drawing up weak; 
and when their- Roots have fill a the fmall 
Pots, they fhould be fhaken out of’em, and 
put into larger, and remov’d to a third Hot¬ 
bed, where they may remain until they are 
grown up to touch the Glaflcs; obferving (as 
was before directed) to give them Water fre¬ 
quently, as alfb a large Share of Air in warm 
Weather; then you fhould put them into 
larger Pots, and remove ’em into the Stove, 
where they will produce their Flowers in July, 
and in ■ Auguft their Seeds will ripen: But ex¬ 
cept they are thus manag’d, they will rarely 
produce either Seeds or Flowers in our Cli¬ 
mate ; tho’ they may be kept alive in the Sum¬ 
mer, if planted in the full Ground. 

Thefe Plants, tho’ they may produce Seeds 
the firft Year, yet may they be continu’d two 
or three Years, if preferv’d in a moderate 
Stove in Winter, and frequently refrefh’d with 
Water: yet fince thty are eafily rais’d from 
Seeds, and young Plants are much more 
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lightly than the old ones; it is hardly worth 
while to (ill a Stove with them. Once there 
are lo many other Soru that will not Sower 
or feed the firft Year, which will take up all 
the Room there in Winter. 

4 The Flowers of thefe Plants are very beau¬ 
tiful; but are of Ihort Duration, leldom con¬ 
tinuing longer than one Day; but they are 
fucceeded by frelh Flowers, if the Plants are 
ftrong and healthy, otherwife there is little 
Pleafore in them in our Country: but in the 
Weft-Indies, where they grow in great Plenty, 
and often arife to the Height of a Shrub, they 
are more produ&ive of Flowers, and are in 
great Efteem amongft the Inhabitants of thole 
Countries. 

The thirteenth Sort is by fome People 
valu’d for the exceeding Sweetnefs of its Seeds; 
as are the fifteenth and ftxteenth Sorts for their 
Seed-veflels, the Juice of which the People of 
Barbados, Jamaica, &c. make ufe of, to add 
a pleafant Tartneft to their Viands. And the 
Pods of the leventecnth and eighteenth Sons 
are by them put into their Soups to thicken 
them. For all which Purpofes thefe Plants 
are much cultivated in thofe Countries; but 
with us they are preferv’d only as Curiofities. 

The nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-firfl 
Sorts are Annual Plants, which are propagated 
by lowing their Seeds in March, in the Places 
where they are defign’d to remain ; for they 
generally form downright Woody Roots, and 
leldom Succeed well if tranlplanced, except it 
be done while the Plants are very young : 
They delight in a frelh light Soil, and an 
open Situation: for if they are over-lhaded 
with Trees, they never thrive well, nor pro¬ 
duce fo great a Number of Flowers. 

They are very proper Ornaments for the 
Borders of Pleafure-Gardens, where, being 
intermix’d with other Annua] Plants, they 
make an agreeable Variety, and are very 
hardy, requiring no other Culture than only 
to low their Seeds, and keep them donftantly 
clear from Weeds. They produce their Flow¬ 
ers in June and July, and their Seeds are per¬ 
fected loon after; and tho’ their Flowers are 
of Ihort Duration, leldom continuing open 
above half a Day (which occafion’d Gerard 
in his Herbal, to call them Flowers of an 
Hour) ; yet they are every Day fucceeded by 
Irefh Flowers until the Froft prevents them. 

KITCHEN - GARDEN : The Kitchen- 
Garden Ihould always be lituated on one Side 
of the Houle, lb as not to appear in Sight, but 
mult be plac’d near the Stables for the Con- 
veniency of Dung; which ought always to be 
eonlider’d in the Dilpofition of the Buildings, 
and the laying out of the Garden: for if this 
Garden be plac’d at a great Diftance from the 
Stables, the Labour will be very great in 
wheeling the Dung, and liich Expences Ihould 
ever be avoided, if poffible. 

As to the Figure of the Ground, that is 
of no great Moment, fince in the Diftribution 
of the Quarters all Irregularities may be hid, 
though, if you are at full Liberty, an exad 
Square is preferable to any other Figure. 
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The great Thing to be confidcr’d, is, to 
make Choice of a good Soil; not too wet, nor 
over dry, but of a middling Nature; nor 
Ihould it be too ftrong or ftubborn, but of a 
pliable Nature, and eafy to work: And if the 
Place where you intend to make the Kitchen- 
Garden Ihould not be level, but high in one 
Fart and low in another, I would by no means 
ad vile the levelling it; for by this Situation 
you will have an Advantrge which could not 
be obtain’d on a perfetft Level, which is, the 
having one Part of dry Ground for early 
Crops, and the low Part for late Crops, where¬ 
by the Kitchen may be the better lupply’d 
throughout the Sea foci with the various Sorts 
of Herbs, Roots, &c. And in very dry Sealbn; 
when in the upper Part of the Garden the 
Crops will greatly fuffer with Drought, then 
the lower part will fucceed, and lo vice verfi • 
but I would by no means direct the choofing 
a very low moift Fart of Ground for this Pur- 
pofe, for although in iuch Soils Garden-herbs 
are commonly more vigorous and large in the 
Summcr-feafon, yet they are feldom fo well 
tailed or who! fome as thofe which grow upon 
a moderate Soil; and elpeciatiy fince in this 
Garden your choice Fruits Ihould be planted, 
fo it would be wrong to have a very wet Soil. 

This Garden Ihould be fully expos’d to the 
Sun, and by no means overlhadow’d with 
Trees, Buildings, &c. which are very injurious 
to your Kitchen-Plants and Fruit-Trees; but 
if it be defended from the North Wind by a 
diftant Plantation, it will greatly preferve your 
early Crops in the Spring; as alfo from the 
ftrong South-Weft Winds, which are very 
hurt ml in Autumn to Fruit and Garden- 
herbs, 

The Quantity of Ground ncceflary for a 
Kitchen-Garden mud be proportion’d to the 
Largenels of the Family, or the Quantity of 
Herbs defir’d ; For a finall Family, one Acre 
of Ground may be fufficient; But for a large 
Family, there ihould not be lels than three or 
four Acres, becaufe when the Ground is re¬ 
gularly laid out, and planted with Efpaliers of 
Fruit-Trees, as will hereafter be directed, this 
Quantity will be found little enough, notwith* 
Handing what fome Perfons have laid on this 
Head. 

This Ground muflt be walled round, and if it 
can be conveniently contriv’d lb as to plant both 
Sides of the Walls, it will be a gfeat Addition 
to the Quantity of Wall-Fruit. Thefe Wall! 
Ihould be built about twelve Feet high, which 
will be a fuificient Height for any Sort of Fruit. 
If the Soil where you intend to place your 
Kitchen-Garden be very ftrong, then you Ihould 
plow or dig it three or four times before you 
plant any thing therein ; and if you throw it 
up in Ridges to receive the Froft: in "Winter, 
it will be of great Service to meliorate and 
loofen its Parts. 

The Manure which is moft proper for foch' 
Soils, is Sea-coal Alhes, and the Clcanfing of 
Streets or Ditches, which will render it light 
much fooner than any other Dung or Manure, 
and the greater the Quantity of Alhes the 
better, especially if the Ground be cold; and 
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where thefe Alhes are not to be obtain’d in 
Plenty, Sea-land is very proper, or rotten 
Wood ; or the Parts of Vegetables rotted is very 
good} all which will greatly looien the Soil, 
and caule it to be not only eafier to work, but al¬ 
io more advantageous for the Growth of 
Plants.. 

But, on the contrary, if your Soil be light 
and warm, you Ihould manure it with rotten 
Neats-Dung, which is much preferable to any 
other for hot Soils; but if you ufe Horfc- 
Dung, it mull be well rotted, otherwile it will 
burn up the Crops upon the firft hot dry 
Weather. 

The Soil of this Garden Ihould be at leaft 
two Feet deep, (but if deeper, it will be (till 
better) otherwile there will not be Depth 
enough for many Sorts of efculent Roots, as 
Carrots, Parfnips, Beets, &c. which run down 
pretty deep in the Ground, and mofl other 
Sorts of efeulent Plants delight in a deep Soil. 

You Ihould alfo endeavour to have a Supply 
of Water ill the different Pam of this Garden, 
which, if poflible, Ihould be contain’d in large 
Bafom or Refervoirs, where it may be expos’d 
to the open Air and Sun, that it may be 
(often’d thereby ; for luch Water as is taken 
out of Wells, (&. juft as it is uled, is by no 
means proper for any Sort of Plants, 

In the Diftribution of this Garden, after 
having built the Walls, you Ihould lay out 
Banks or Borders under them, which Ihould 
be at leaft ten Feet broad, whereby the Roots 
of the Fruit-Trees will have greater Liberty 
than in fuch Places where the Borders are not 
above three or four Feet wide; and upon thefe 
Banks you maj? few many Sorts of early 
Crops, if exposd to the ^outh; and upon 
thole expos’d to the North, you may have 
Ibme late Crops; but I would by no means 
advife the planting any Sort of deep-rooting 
Plants too near the Fruit-Trees ; but rather 
to have feme Reed Hedges fix’d in feme of 
the warmeft Quarters, under which you Ihould 
few and plant early Peas , Beans, 8tc. where 
they will thrive as well as if planted under a 
Wall, and hereby your Fruit-Trees will be in- 
tirely freed from fuch troublefeme Plants. 

Then you Ihould proceed to dividing the 
Ground out into Quarters, which muft be pro¬ 
portion’d to the Largenels of the Garden ; 
but I would vdvife never to make them too 
fmall, whereby your Ground will be loft in 
Walks, and the Quarters being inclos’d by 
Efpaliers of Fruit-Trees, the Flams therein 
will draw up (lender, and never arrive to 
half the Size as they would do in a more open 
Expofure. 

The Walks of this Garden Ihould be allb 
proportion’d to the Size of the Ground, which 
in a (mail Garden Ihould be fix Feet, but in 
a large one ten; and on each Side of the 
Walk Ihould be allow’d a Border three or four 
Feet wide between the Efpalier and the Walk, 
whereby the Diftance between the Efpaliers 
will be greater, and the Borders being kept 
conftantly work’d and manur’d, will be of great 
Advantage to the Roots of the Trees: And in 
thefe Borden may be {own feme final Sallet, 


or any other Herbs, which do not continue 
long, or root tod deep, fo that the Ground 
will not be loft. 

But the Walks of thefe Gardens fhould not 
be gravdl’d; for as there will conftantly be 
occafion to wheel Manure, Water, &c. up¬ 
on them, fe they would feon be defac’d 
and render’d unfightly; not Ihould they be 
laid with Turf, for Green Walks would abforb 
the Rays of Light too much, and thereby 
caufe the Fruit to be iU-tafted: But on the 
contrary, only level the Surface of the Walks; 
and if you have either Limc-Rubbilh, or Sand 
juft to cover over the Tops of them, to render 
them drier or fitter to walk on than the natu¬ 
ral Soil, they will be much preferable to any 
other Sort of Walks. 1 

The beft Figure for the Quarters to be dif- 
pos d into, is a Square or’ an Oblong, where 
the Ground is adapted to luch a Figure; other- 
wife they may be triangular, or of any other 
Shape which will be moll advantageous to the 
Ground* 

Thefe Quarters Ihould be conftantly kept 
clear from -Weeds - and when any Part of the 
Ground is unoccupied, it fhould always be 
trench d up into Ridges, that it may fweeten 
and imbibe the nitrous Particles of the Air, 
which is of great Advantage to all Sorts of 
Land, and the Ground wi]] then be ready to 
lay down whenever it is wanted. 

The Ground in thefe Quarters fhould not 
be iown or planted with the fame Crop two 
Years together, but the Crops fhould be an¬ 
nually chang'd, whereby they will prove 
much better than when they conftantly grow 
upon the fame Spot: Indeed the Kitchen-* 
Gardeners near Loudon^ where Land is dear, are 
often oblig d to put the feme Crop upon the 
Ground for two or three 5 fcars together; but 
then they dig and manure their Land fo well 
every Year, as to render it almoft new ; tho* 
notwithftanding all this, it is conftantly ob- 
ferv d, that frefh Land always produces the 
beft Crops* 

In one of thefe Quarters, which is fituated 
neareft to the Stables, and beft defended 
from the cold Winds, fhoufd be the Place 
where you raife your early Cucumbers and 
Melons ; for which PurpofeVwill be very pro¬ 
per to furround that Part with a Reed-Hedge, 
which will hide the Beds from Sight, and pre- 
ferve them from Winds: The Size of this place 
fhould alfo be proportion’d to the Quantity 
of Beds intended, but it fhould be large enough 
to contain two Years Beds, or elfc you fhould 
have two of thefe Places, that you may every 
Year change them, which will be found of 
great Advantage to your Plants: But if your 
Garden be too fmall to admit of this, then you 
fhould always prepare a fufficient Quantity of 
frefh Earth for thefe Beds, otherw ile they will 
not fucceed well. 

The moft important Points of general Cul¬ 
ture confift in well digging and manuring the 
Soil, and giving a proper Diftance to each 
Plant according to their different Growths, 
(which is conftantly exhibited in their fevcral 
Articles in this Book) as allb to keep them 
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clear from Weeds for if Weeds are permitted 
to grow until their Seeds are ripe, they will' 
Ihed upon the Gound, and fill it fo as not to 
be gotten out again in feveral Years: You 
Jhould alfo obfervc to keep your Dung-hills 
always clear from Weeds, for it will be to 
litde Purpole to keep the Garden clean, if this 
is not obferv’d ; for the Seeds falling amongfl: 
the Dung will be brought into the Garden, 
whereby there will be a conftant Supply of 
Weeds yearly introduc'd, to the no fmall Da¬ 
mage of your Plants, and a perpetual Labour 
occafion’d co extirpate them again. As for all 
other neceffary Directions, they will be found 
in the Articles of the feveral Sorts of Kitchen- 
Garden Plants, which renders it needlcfs to be 
repeated in this Place. 

KNIGHT’s CROSS or SCARLET CROSS 
is the Scarlet Lychnis vide Lychnis. 
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L ABIATE-FLOWERS, are fuch as have 
Lips*, or, more properly, a Labiated 
Flower is an irregular monopetalous Flower y 
divided into two Lips •, the upper is call’d the 
Crept, the under the Beard : Sometimes the 
Creft is wanting, and then the Style and Chives 
fupply its Place ; as in the Ground-Pine y Seer - 
diunty Bugula , &c, but the greateft Part have 
two Lips ; which in fome Species, the Upper- 
lip is turn'd upwards, as the Grou«d-Ivy y &c. 
but moft ufually the Upper-lip is convex above, 
and turns the hollow Part down to the Lower- 
lip y and fo reprefer ts a kind of Helmet or 
Monk's-bood y from whence thefe are call'd 
Galeate y Cucullate y and Galerieulate Flowers, 
in which Form are moft of the Verticillate 
Plants, 

LABLAB; vide Phafeolus. 

LABRUM VENERIS \ vide Dipfacus. 
LABRUSCA i vide Vitis, 

Laburnum ; vide cytiirus. 

LABYRINTH, £ j a winding, 

mazy, and intricate turning to and fro through 
a Wildernefs or a Wood. 

The Defign of a Labyrinth is to caufe an 
intricate and difficult Labour to find out the 
Center ; and the Aim is to make them fo 
intricate, that a Perfon may lofe himfelf in it, 
and meet with aa great a Number of Stops and 
Difappointments as is poffible, they being the 
moft valuable that are moft intricate. 

As to the Contrivance of them, it will 
not be poffible to give Directions in Words •, 
there are feveral Plans and Defigns in Books 
of Gardening: They are rarely met with but 
in great and noble Gardens, as Hampton - 
Court , See. 


There are two ways of making them j the * 
firft is with fingle Hedges : This Method has 
been practis’d in England. Thefe, indeed a 
may be beft where there is but a fmall Spot of 
Ground to be allow’d for the making them; 
but where there is Ground enough, the Double 
are moft eligible.- 

Double ones, or thofe that are made with 
double Hedges of a confiderable Thicknefs of 
Wood between Hedge and Hedge, are ap¬ 
prov’d as much better than fingle ones, as 
is the manner of making them in France and 
other Places, of all which that of FerfatlUs is 
allow’d by all to be the nobleft of its kind in 
the World. 

It is an Error in Labyrinths in making them 
too narrow, for by that means the Hedges mull 
be kept clofe dipt i whereas, if the Walks be 
made wider, according to the foreign Practice, 
they will not ftand in need of it. 

The Walks are made with Gravel, ufually 
fet with Horn-beams ; the Pali fades ought to 
be ten, twelve or fourteen Feet high ; the 
Horn-beam fhould be kept cut* and the Walks 
roll’d. 

LACHRYMA JOBI ; [fo call’d, becaufe 
the Seed of it refembles a Tear or Drop.} 
Job’s Tears. 

The Characters are; 

It bath the whole Habit of a Reed - t the Male 
Flowers (which have no Petals) are produc'd 
in a Spike on different Parts from the Female of 
the fame Plant ; the Ovary is a long Tube with 
two Homs y which becomes a bard y Jlrong Fruity 
containing one Seed. 

This is a fort of Com which is often culti¬ 
vated in Portugaly Italy y and fome other warm 
Countries, where they firing the Seeds (which 
are very fmooth, and of a bright A fh-colour) 
for Beads; and in fcarce Years of other Grain, 

I have been inform’d, the poorer Sort of 
People make Bread of it, but I do not find it 
is any where cultivated for that Purpofe v the 
natural Place of its Growth is in Candia y and 
the other Illands of the Archipelago. 

It is feldom cultivated in Englandy unlefs 
by way of Curiofny j and rarely produces ripe 
Seeds with us, except in very warm Seafons : 
The Seeds of this Plant Ihould be fown upon 
a light Soil and in a warm Situation early in 
the Spring *, and when the Plants are come up, 
they muft be carefully tranfplantcd to the Di- 
ftance of ten Inches or a Foot each way, ob* 
ferving to water them until they have taken 
new Root; after which they will require no 
other Culture than to clear them from Weeds, 
and if the Seafon proves warm, they will per- 
fe£t their Seeds in Autumn. 

LACTIFEROUS PLANTS, are fuch as 
abound with a milky Juice, as the Titbymalus t 
SonchuSy Lattuca y &c. 

LACTUCA •, [fo call’d from Lac y Lat. 
Milky becaufe the Leaves, Stalks, Flower and 
Branch being broken, plentifully emit,a Milk, 
or white milky Juice, quickly turning yellow 
and bitten lb.] Lettuce. 
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The Characters are \ 

It hath a ftbrefi Root , which is, for the in oft 
part, annual : 4 he Leaves are fmooth, and grow 
alternately upon the Branchesthe Stalks are, 
for the mo ft part, fender, andftiff, and do com¬ 
monly terminate into a fort of Umbel ; the Cup of 
the Flower is oblong, fender, and ftcaly \ the Seeds 
are oblong , deprejs'd, and generally terminate in 
a Point. 

It would be befide my Purpofe to mention 
in this Place the feveral Sons of Lettuce that 
are to be found hi Botanick Writers, many of 
which are Plants of no Ufe, and are never 
cultivated but in Botanick Gardens for Variety* 
and forneof them are found wild in many Parts 
of England I ihall therefore pafs over thofe 
here, and only mention the feveral Sorts which 
are cultivated in the Kitchen-Garden for Ufe: 
j. Common or Garden Lettuce, 2. Cabbage 
Lettuce. 3. Sihfta Lettuce. 4. Dutch Brown 
Lettuce . 5. Aleppo Lettuce. 6. Imperial Lct- 

tuc\ 7. Green Capuchin Lettuce. 8. Ver- 
faliii or upright white Cos Lettuce. 9. Black 
Cos. 10. IVbile Cos. it. Bed Capuchin Let¬ 
tuce. 12. Roman Lettuce. 13. Prince Lettuce. 
14. Royal Lettuce. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is commonly fown 
very young tor cutting, to mix with ocher fmall 
Sallct Herbs, and is only different from the 
fecond Sort, in being a Degeneracy thereform, 
or othtrwife the fecond is an Improvement by 
frequent Cultivation from the firft ; for if the 
Seeds are faved from fucli Plants of the fecond 
Sort as did not cabbage clofcly, the Plants pro¬ 
duc’d from that Seed will all degenerate to the 
firft Sort, which is by the Gardeners call’d 
Lapcd Lettuce , todiiUnguifh it from the other, 
which they call Cabbage Lettuce. The Seeds 
of the firLt, which are commonly fav’d from 
any of the Plants, without having Regard to 
their Guodnds, are generally fold at a very 
cheap Rate, (elpecially in dry Scafcm, wheri 
thde Plants always produce thegreateft Quan¬ 
tity of Seeds) *, tho* ibinctimes this Seed is fold 
in the Seed-fbops, and by Perfons who make a 
Trade of felling Seeds for the Cabbage-Lettuce , 
which is often the Occafion of Peoples being 
difappoinced in their Crop : So that this Sort 
fliould never be cultivated but to be cut up 
very young, for which Purpofe this is the only 
good Sort^ and may be fowri any time of the 
Year, obferving only in hot Weather to fow it 
on fhady Borders, and In the Spring and Au¬ 
tumn upon warm Borders •, but in Winter it 
fhould be fown under GlafTes, others*ife it is 
fubjett to be deftroy’d by feverc Froth. 

The Cabbage Lettuce may alfo be fown at 
different Times of the Year, in order to have 
a Continuation of it thro' the whole Seafon 3 
the firft Crop is generally fown in February, 
which fhould be upon an open warm Spot of 
Ground, and when the Plants are come up* 
they fhould be thin’d out, to the Diftance of 
ten Inches each Way, which may be done by 
hoeing them out as is practis’d for Lurnips, 
Carrots, Onions, &c. provided you have nO' 
Occafion for the fupeifiuous Plants, ocher wife 
they may be drawn up and tranfplanted into 
another Spot of good Ground at the fame 


tfiftance, which if done before the Plants are 
too large, they will fucceed very well, though 
they will not be fo large as thofe which were 
left upon the Spot where they were fown ; but 
they will come forhewhat later, which will be of 
Service, where People do not continue fowing 
every Month. 

You muft alfo obferve in fowing the fucceed- 
ing Crops, as the Seafon advances, to chufe 
a lhady moift Situation ; but not undef the 
Drip of Trets, otherwife in the Heat of Sum¬ 
mer, they will run up to Seed before they* 
cabbage : In' the beginning of Auguft, yotf 
fhotdci fow the Taft Crop, which is to Hand 
over Winter, and fhould be fown thin upon 
a good light Soil, in a Warntf Situation, and 
when the Plants are come up, they muft be 
hoed out fo as to ftand fingty, and cut down 
all the Weeds to clear them ; and the Begin¬ 
ning ot October they fhould be tranfplanted 
into warm Borders, where, if the Winter is 
not very fevere, they will ftand very well 3 
but in order to be furc of a Crop, it will be 
advifeable to plant a few upon a Bed pretty 
clofc, where they miy be arched over with 
Hoops, and in fevere Frofts they Ihould be 
covered with Mats and Straw, or Feafe-haulm, 
to fecurc them from being dertroy’d, and in 
the Spring of the Year they may be tranf¬ 
planted out into a warm, rich Soil at the 
Diftance before-mendon’d ■, but ftill thofe 
which grew under the Wall, if they efcaped 
the Winter, and were fuRer'd to remain, will 
cabbage fooner than thofe which arc remov’d, 
but you muft obferve not to place them too 
ctofe to the Wall, which would dccafion their 
growing up tall, and prevent their being large 
or hard. 

In order to fave good Seeds of this Kind, 
you fliould look over your Lettuces when they 
are in Perfection,, and fuch of them as are 
very hard and grow low, Ihould have Sticks 
thruft into the Ground, by the Sides of as 
many of them as you intend for Seed, to' 
mark them from the reft, and you fhould 
carefully pull up all the reft from amongft 
them as foon as they begin to run up, if 
any happen to be left, left by intermixing 
with the good ones, the Seeds may dege¬ 
nerate. 

It may be fome Perfons may objeft, that 
fuppofe fome Bad ones fhould happen to be 
left among them (for Seeds to fow for fmall 
Sallets) yet the good ones being mark’d, the 
Seeds need noc be mix’d, and fo no Danger 
can enfue from thence; but notwithftanding 
ever fo much Care being taken to keep the 
Seeds feparate, yet, whether from the inter¬ 
mixing of the Farina during the Time of 
heir being in Flower, or what other Caufe, 

can*t lay, but it hath beeh often obferv’d, 
that where good and bad Plants have feeded 
upon the fame Spot, the Seeds of the good 
Plants which were carefully faved feparate]y, 
have very much degenerated, and proved 
worfe than fuch as have feeded by themfelves : 
The Seeds fhould always be faved either from 
thofe which Hood through the Winter, or 
thofe which were fown early in the Spring, 
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for the late ones- very feldom perfect their 
Seeds. 

The SiL'fi.t, Imperial , Royal y Blacky White 
and Upright Cos Lettuces may be fown at the 
following Times : The firft Seafon for fowing 
thefe Seeds, is at the latter End of February , 
or the Beginning of March , upon a warm light 
Soil, and an open Situation, i. e, notoverfhadow- 
ed with Trees, and when the Plants are come 
Op, they fhould be either hoed out or tranf- 
planted into another Spot of Ground, (as was 
dircifted for the Cabbage Lettuce ) obferving to 
leave thefe Sorts fifteen or fifteen Inches 
apart each Way, which will be full near enough 
for thefe Plants, efpecially if the Soil be good, 
and you mult carefully keep them clear from 
Weetls, which is the only Culture they will 
require, except the Black and White Cos Let- 
iuccy which fhould be tied up when they are 
full grown (in the Manner as was direfted for 
blanching of Endive) to whiten their inner 
Leaves, and render them crifp, other wife they 
are feldom good for much, rarely cabbaging 
without this Afliftance. 

When your Lettuces are in Perfection, you 
fhould look over them, and mark as many 
of the beft of them as you intend for Seed (in 
the fame Manner as was before directed for the 
common Cabbage Lettuce) being very careful 
not to fufTer any ordinary ones to feed amongft 
them, as was before obferv’d, which would 
prove more injurious to thefe Sorts than to 
the common, as being more inclinable to de¬ 
generate with us, if they are not carefully 
preferred. 

You may alfo continue thefe Softs through 
the Seafon, by fowing of them in April, May 
and June, obferving (as was before directed) 
to fow the late Crops in a moift, fhady Situa¬ 
tion, otherwife they will run up to Seed before 
they grow to any Size; but in Augujly toward 
the latter End, you may fow of thefe Sorts to 
abide the Winter, which Plants fhould be 
franfplantcd either under Glades, or into a 
feed which fhould be arched over with Hoops, 

' in order to be cover’d in the Winter, other- 
wife in hard Winters they are often deftroy’d i 
but you mud conftancly let thefe Plants have 
as much open free Air as poffible when the 
Weather is mild, only covering them in hard 
Rains or frofty Weather i for if they are kept 
todclofely cover’d in Winter, they will be fob- 
led to a Mouldincfs, which foon rots them. 

In the Spring thefe Plants fhould be planted 
Out into a rich light Soil, allowing them at tcaft 
eighteen Inches Diftance each Way } for if they 
are planted too clofc they are very fubjedl to 
glow tall i but feldom cabbage well: And 
from this Crop, if they fucceed well, it will be 
proper to fave your Seeds, tho* you fhould 
alfo faVe from that Crop fown in the Spring, 
becaufe fometimes tt happens that the firft may 
fail by a wet Seafon, when the Plants are full 
in Flower, and the fecond Crop may fucceed, 
by having a more favourable Seafon, and if 
they fhould both fucceed, there will be no harm 
in that, fince che Seeds will grow very well when 
two Years old, and if well faved at three; but 
this will not always happen* 
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The moft valuable of all the Sorts of Let¬ 
tuces in England are the VerfailleSy the Silejia 
and Cosy tho’ fome People are very fond of the 
Royal and Imperial Lettuces ; but they feldom 
fell fo well in the London Markets as the other, 
nor are fo generally efteem’d. 

The Brown Dutch and Green Capuchin Let¬ 
tuces are very hardy, and may be iown at the' 
fame Seafons as was directed for the common 
Cabbage Lettuce ; and are very proper to plant 
under a Wall or Hedge to ftand the Winter; 
where many times thele will abide, when moft 
of the other Sorts are deftroy'd, and there¬ 
fore they will prove very acceptable at a Time 
when few other Sorts are to be had i they 
will alfo endure more Heat and Drought than 
moft other Sorts oi Lettuce, which renders them 
very proper for late fowing, for it often hap¬ 
pens in very hot Weather, that the other 
Sorts of Lettuce will run up to Seed in a few 
Days after they are cabbag’d, whereas thefe 
will abide a Fortnight or three Weeks in good 
Order, efpecially if Care be taken to cut the 
forwarded firft, leaving thofe that are not fo 
hard cabbag’d to the laft. In faving of thefe 
Seeds the fame Care fhould be taken to pre- 
ferve only fuch as are very large and well 
cabbaged, otherwife the Seeds will degenerate, 
and be good for little. 

The Red Capuchin , Roman and Prime Let¬ 
tuces are pretty Varieties, and are very early 
Cabbagers, for which Reafon a few of them 
may be preferv’d j as may alfo fome of the 
Aleppo , for the Beauty of its fpotted Leaves ; 
tho’ very few People care for either of thefe' 
Sorts at Table, when the other more valuable 
ones arc to be obtain’d} but in a Scarcity, thefo 
may fupply the Place pretty well. The Seeds 
of thefe mu ft alfo be faved from fuch as cab¬ 
bage beft, otherwife they will degenerate, and 
be good for little. 

In faving Seeds of all thefe Sorts of Lettucei 
you fhould obferve, when the Plants have run 
up, to fix a Stake down- by the Sides of each, 
to which the Stein fhould be faften’d, to pre¬ 
vent their being broken or blown out of the 
Ground by Wind, to which che Sile/ia and the 
ocher large-growing Lettuces are very fobjeft 
when they are in Flower. You muft alfo ob¬ 
ferve to cut fuch Branches of che large-grow¬ 
ing Lettuces as ripen firft, and not wait to 
have the Seed of the whole Plant ripe toge¬ 
ther, which never happens, but, on the con¬ 
trary, fome Branches will be ripe a Fortnight 
or three Weeks before others ; and when you 
cut them, they muft be fpread upon a coarfe 
Cloth in a dry Place, that the Seeds may dry j 
after which, you fhould beat ’em ouc; and 
dry ’em again, and then preferve ’em for Ufe, 
being careful to hang ‘em up where Mice and 
other Vermin can’t come at ’em } for if they 
do, they will foon eat them up. 

LACTUCA AGNINI ; vide Valerianella. 

LADY’S SLIPPER *, vide Helleborioe. 

LADY’sSMOCK} vide Cardaroine* 

LAGOPUS i vide Trifolium. 

LAMI* 
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LAMINATED, (igmfies Plated . Thofe 
Things are laid to be Laminated , whofe Con-* 
texture difeovers fuch a Difpofirion as that of 
Plates lying over one another. 

LAMIUM, [takes its Name of the Fife 
Lamia , becaufe it refembles the* frightful 
Countenance of this Filh when it catches at 
any Thing. Some call it Galeopofts , of r«eA» a 
Cal, becaufe the Flower of it refembles the 
Countenance of a Cat when it offers to bite.] 
Archangel, or Dead-Nettle. 

There are great Varieties of thefe Plants, 
which are preferv’d in curious Botanick Gar¬ 
dens, many of which grow wild in divers Parts 
of England : but being of little Beauty, they 
are rarely cultivated in any other Gardens •, 
for which Reafon, I fhall not trouble the Reader 
with any farther Account of them. 

LAMPSANA, [fo call’d of to 

evacuate % becaufe this Plant being eaten, it 
purges the Belly. It is alfo call’d Herba Pa¬ 
pillaris, , becaufe it is very good for Chaps in 
Womens Nipples.] Nipple-wort. 

This is alfo a very common Plant upon the 
Sides of dry Banks in moft Parts of England, 

LANIGEROUS TREES, are fuch as 
bear a Woolly or Downy Subftance, as is 
commonly contain’d in the Catkins of the 
Willows, f dc. 

LANUGINOUS, fignifies Downy, or to be 
cover'd -with a foft Down, as a Quince. 

LAPATHUM, [takes its Name of the 
Greek Word to evacuate, becaufe the 

Root of this Plant purges the Belly : One 
Species of it is call’d Hippolapaibum , of 
?«**©- an Horfe *, and MwtSw, as much as to 
fay Great Lapaihum : and another is call’d 
Patience , of its gentle Virtue ; and Rhabar- 
barum Monachorum, i. e. Monks Rhubarb.] 
The Dock. 

The Characters are ; 

7* be Cup of the Flower confifts of fix Leaves , 
three of which are large , and of a red Colour •, 
the other three are leffer , and green : In the 
Middle of the Cup are plac'd fix Stamina : 7 'he 
three outer fmall Leaves of the Cup fall away 
when ripe ; but the three inner large Leaves join 
together , and form a triangular Covering , in 
the Middle of which are contain'd fhining three- 
corner'd Seeds . 

There are great Varieties of thefe Plants, 
which are preferv’d in fome Gardens, to increafe 
the Number of their Plants : but as many of 
them are very common in England , and, if tranf- 
planted into a good Garden, and permitted to 
fcattcr their Seeds, do become very croublefome 
Weeds $ fo I fhall only name two or three of 
the moft valuable Sorts in this Place. 

1. Lapathum; fraftanlijftmum , Rhabar - 
barum ojficinarum diClum. Mor. Hijl . The 
Pontick Rhubarb. 

2. Lapathum ■, Alpinum , folio fubrotundo. 
Mor. Hijl. Round-leav’d Alpine Dock, by fome 
call'd Monks Rhubarb. 


3. Lapathum *, hortenfe , folio oblongo, five 
fecundum Diofcoridis. C. B. P. Long-leav’d 
Garden Dock, or Patience. 

The fir ft of thefe Plants is by fome fup- 
pos’d to be the true Rhubarb. But that does 
nor appear, from the Figure and Confiftence 
of the Roots, which in this Plant, however 
cultivated with us, is not of the fame Colour ; 
nor has it fuch a Refin as is found in the true *, 
and the Shape of the Roots appear very dif¬ 
ferent, as is alfo the Strength in Medicine : fo 
that until die true Rhubarb is better known, 
there can little be fakl with Certainty on this 
Head. 

The fecond Sort is fcmetimes cultivated in 
Gardens, for Medicinal Ufe ; tho’ there is a 
Difpute whether this be the true Monks Rhu¬ 
barb or not : but there is no great Difference 
between the Roots of this Plant, and the other 
difputed Sort; fo that either may be indif¬ 
ferently us'd. 

The third Sort was formerly cultivated in 
Gardens as a Pot-herb ; but of late Years it 
has been wholly difus’d for that Purpofe, and 
now only preferv’d in Gardens for Medicinal 
Ufe. 

Thefe Plants are all eafily propagated by 
fowing their Seeds in Autumn, loon after they 
are ripe, or early the fucceeding Spring, in a 
rich, light, moift Soil, where they will grow 
to be very large, and, if Tingled out to the 
Diftance of three Feet, will produce large 
ftrong Roots, which will be fit for Ufe the. 
fecond Year after fowing j when they Ihould 
be taken up foon after the Leaves are decay’d, 
and dry’d in a fliady Place where the Air may 
freely pafs between them. 

LARIX, [fo call’d, of k&t&fweel, becaufe 
its Leaves fend forth a Iweet Savour.] The 
Larch Tree. 

The Characters are 

7 he Leaves (which are long and narrow) are 
produc'd out of little Tubercles , in Form of a 
Painter's Pencil , (as in the Cedar of Libanus) 
but fall off in Winter, . The Cones are fmall and 
oblong , and (for the moft part) have a fmall 
Branch growing out of the Top ; thefe are pro¬ 
duc'd at remote Diftances from the Male Flowers 
on the fame Tree: The Male Flowers are (for 
the moft pari) produc'd on the under fide of the 
Branches , and , at their frft Appearance , are 
very like fmall Cones. 

The Species are •» 

1 . Larix ; folio decidua, conifera . f. B. The 
Larch Tree. 

2 . Larix ; folio deciduo, rudimenlis Cono¬ 
rum candidiffimis. Pluk. Aim. Larch Tree, witt 
white Rudiments, or rather with white Male 
Flowers. 

The firft of thefe Trees is now pretty com¬ 
mon in Englijh Gardens: This is a Native of 
the Alps and Pyrenaan Mountains, but thrives 
exceeding well here, efpccially if it be planted 
upon an elevated Situation 1 as may be obferv’d 
by thofe which were planted a few Years fince 
at Wimbleton in Surrey, which are now grown 
to be large Trees, and produce annually a 
large Quantity of Cones. 

The 
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The fecond Sort feems to only a feminal 
Variety from the firft,, from. which it differs 
in the Colour of the Male Flowers, which in 
this is White, but in the other of a bright 
Red Colours as alfo in the Colour of the 
Leaves, which in this Sort -are a fomewhac 
lighter Green than thofe.of the other s nor 
do the Trees of this Kind feem to be fo 
vigorous: But whether the Seeds of this Kind 
will produce. the fame, I can't as yet fay, 
having never feen any of the Plants which 
were rais’d from thefe Seeds produce any 
Flowers; byt however, it may be obtain'd by 
Inarching it into the Common Sort. 

Thefe Trees are propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown in the Beginning of March , 
upon a Bed of light Soil, expos’d only to the 
Morning Sun ; Or otherwife, it may be fown 
in Pots -or Boxes of light Earth, and plac’d 
under a .Hedge where they may have the 
Morning Sun only. The Seeds fhould be 
cover’d about half an Inch thick with fine 
light Earth, and in very dry Weather fhould 
be gently refrelh’d with Water. In about fix 
Weeks, if your Seeds were good, the Plants 
will come up, at which Time you fhould 
carefully guard them againft the rapacious 
Birds, who would otherwife pull off the Heads 
of the Plants, as they thruft themfelves out of 
the Ground with their Covers on them ; and 
obferve to refrefh them with Water in dry 
Weather, efpecially if they are fown in Pots 
or Boxes, as alfo to keep them conftantly 
clear from Weeds, which, if.fuffer*d to grow 
among the young Plants, will foon deftroy 
them : nor fhould they be too much expos’d 
to the Sun, or ftrong Winds, both which are 
very injurious to thefe Plants while they are 
young. But in October you fhould (if they 
are in Boxes or Pots) remove them into 
a Situation where they, may be defended from 
fharp Winds, which are fometimes hurtful to 
'em while young ; but afterwards they will 
endure the fevered Weather of our Climate. 

The Latter-end of March, or Beginning 
of April following, you fhould remove thefe 
Plants into Beds of light frefh Earth, at about 
ten Inches Didance each Way, obferving to 
water them, if the Seafon fhould prove dry, 
as alfo to lay a little Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground, to prevent the Sun and Winds 
from drying their Roots: In thefe Beds they 
may remain two Years, during which Time 
you fhould carefully keep them clear from 
Weeds ; as alfo obferve, if any of ’em incline 
their Heads downward, to tfiruda fmall Stake 
into the Ground.by fuch of them, and faden 
their Heads upright thereto for if they are 
fuffer’tj to grow on. one-fide while, young, 
they are rarely to be reduc’d to an upright 
Figure again. 

When die Plants have remain'd in thefe Beds 
two Years, they wjll be fit to tranfplant into 
the Nurfery ; in order to which, you fhould 
make choice of a Piece of frefh light Earth 
not over-dry, nor too. wet ; ; This Ground 
fhould be well dug, and cleans’d from. Weeds, 
and Roots of Plants or Trees ; and, after 
having laid it level, you fhould mark out the 


Rows at three Feet Didance ; then you fhould 
take up the Plants carefully, preferving a 
good Ball of Earth to their Roots, and plant 
them in the Lines at eighteen Inches afunder, 
obferving to mulch their Roots, and alfo to 
water them, to preferve their Roots from 
drying. The bed Seafon for this Work is 
toward the Latter-end of March , or Begin - 
ing of April, juft before the Plants begin to 
fhoot; for if they are remov’d fooner, they 
feldom fucceed fo well. During the Time 
they remain in this Nurfery, they muft con¬ 
ftantly be kept clean from Weeds ; and the 
Ground between them fhould be dug every 
Spring, that it may be loofe for the Fibres of 
their Roots to ftrike into ; and the Weeds 
will be hereby more effectually deftroy’d than 
by any other Method : And the Roots of the 
Plants being annually cut round, wilt caufe 
’em to pufh oat a greater Number of Fibres, 
whereby they will be much fafer to remove 
than they would be if permitted to grow 
undifturb’d for feveral Years. 

You muft alfo obferve to train their Heads 
upright, and not fuffer them to grow awry, 
which they are naturally too much inclin’d to : 
But I would by no means advife the Sheer¬ 
ing them into Pyramids, (as is too often pra¬ 
ctis’d), but rather lead ’em up for Timber 
Trees ; for they will grow to a con fiderable 
Size, provided they like the Soil they are 
planted in. 

In removing thefe Trees from the Nurfery 
to the Places where they are delign’d to be 
continu’d, you fhould always obferve to do it 
juft before they fhoot out in the Spring, as 
alfo to take them up with a large Ball of Earth 
to their Roots; and when planted, the Ground 
fhould be mulch’d, and the Plants ftak’d, to 
prevent the Wind from loofening them, or 
blowing ’em out of the Ground. Thefe Di¬ 
rections, if duly executed, will be fufficient, 
and there will be no Danger of not fucceeding. 
But the chief Caufe why many of thefe Trees 
have fail’d, upon their being remov'd, was, 
the nor doing it in a proper Seafon, or elfe 
that they were not carefully taken up. 

Thefe Trees are very proper for the Sides 
of barren Hills, where few other Sorts will 
thrive fo well ; and during the Summer they 
appear very beautiful; but in Autumn they 
caft their Leaves, whereby fome People have 
been deceiv’d, by fuppofing ’em dead, and 
have deftroy’d *eni. 

From the wounded Bark of this Tree ex- 
fudes the pureft Venice Turpentine', and on 
the Body and Branches of it grows the Agaric , 
which is a Drug us’d in Medicine : And the 
Wood is very durable, and (by fome) re¬ 
ported to be very difficult to burn. But I 
don’t know how this fhould be, to a Tree 
which abounds with Turpentine; tho’ it is 
faid alfo to be fo ponderous as to fink in 
Water. It will polifh exceeding well, and is 
by the Architects abroad much coveted, both 
for Houfes, and Building of Ships. Wit fen, 
a Dutch Writer upon Naval Architecture , 
mentions a Ship to be long fince found in the 
Numidian Sea, twelve Fathoms under Water, 
T 111 being 
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being chiefly built of this Timber , and Cyprefs , 
both which Woods were reduc’d to that 
H-irdnefs, as to refill the lharped Tools ; 
nor was any Part of it perifh’d, tho* it had 
lain above a Thoufand Years fubmerg’d. And 
it was upon Tables of this Wood that Raphael 
and feveral of the greated Artifts eterniz’d 
their Skill, before the Ufc of Canvas was 
introduced. 

LARKSPUR i vide Delphinium. 

LASER PITIUM, [takes its Name of 
Laccrare , Lat. to fear ; becaufe Incifions be¬ 
ing made in the Stalks and Roots of this Plant, 
a Juice dillils which is faid to be Affa fartida 
and Opoponax. It is alfo call’d Thus Ubanotis, 
becaufe the Root of this Plant has the Smell 
of Frankincenfe.] Lafer-wort. 

This is a Kind of Umbelliferous Plant, of 
which there are feveral Sorts preferv’d in 
curious Botanick Gardens: but as they are 
Plants of little Beauty or Ufe in England, I 
fliall omit mentioning them in this Place. 

LATI-IYRUS } Chichting Vetch, 

The Char afters are » 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower , out of wbofe 
Enipalemsnt rtfs the Pointal, cover'd with a 
membranaceous Sheath, which afterwards becomes 
a Pod , fometimes round, fometimes cylindrical, 
ctnd at other times angular ; to which may be 
added, it bath a comprefs'd Stalk, with a rais'd 
Rib, and a leafy Border ; and has only one 
Pair of Leaves, growing on the Naves, which 
terminates in a ’Tendril. 

Tiie Species are; 

1. Lathyrus; latifclius. C. B. Broad- 
lea v’d or Common Everlafting Peas. 

2. Lathyrus; latifolius, minor , fore ma¬ 
jors. Beech. Ind. Lefier Broad-lcav’d Evcr- 
hfling Peas, with a larger Flower. 

'3. Lathyrus; major, Narbcnenfis, angufti- 
fot'ms. C. B. Greater Narrow-leav’d Ever- 
lifting Peas. 

4 . Lathyrus ; arvenfis, repens, tuberofus. 
C. 8 . Creeping Chichling, or Peas Earth-Nut, 
with a Tuberofe Root. 

5 . Lathyrus ; Tingitanus, filipuis Orobi, 
fore amplo rv.berrimo. Mor. Hif. Tangier 
Chidiling, with a large deep-red Flower. 

6. Lathyrus ; difoplatypbyllus , hirfutus, 
mollis. magno & perauunno , fore odoro. 
lion. Catb. Broad-leav'd, hairy loft Chich¬ 
ling, with a large and very beautiful purple 
fwccr-fm tiling Flower, commonly call'd Sweet - 
feented Peas. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preferv’d in curious Botanick 
Gardens as Curiofuics but ihcfe here men¬ 
tion’d being the mod valu’d for their beau¬ 
tiful Flowers, I fhall omit the others, as they 
are fekloin cultivated for Ufe or Beauty. 

The three firft Sorts are abiding Plants, 
which fend forth llrong downright Roots 
very deep into the Earth ; for which Reafon 
they fhould not be often remov’d, which 
would prevent their growing llrong, or pro¬ 
ducing many Flowers. 


They are propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be Town the Beginning of March , upon 
a Bed of light frefh Earth, covering them 
about half an Inch deep. But the bell Method 
is, to make a fhallow Drill in the Ground, 
and then drop the Seeds therein about fix 
Inches Diftance; thefe Drills Ihould be a Foot 
afunder, for the Conveniency of hoeing and 
cleaning the Ground between them ; which 
mud condantly be done, otherwifethe Weeds 
will over-bear and dedroy them: but they 
will require no farther Care, being very hardy 
Plants, until the Spring following, at which 
Time, (viz. in March)juft, before they begin to 
Ihoot, the Roots fhould be carefully taken up, 
and tranfplanted where they are to continue, 
placing them at lead two Feet afunder, other- 
wife they will over-run each other, or what¬ 
ever other Plants dand near them. If the 
Seafon fhould prove dry, you mud give them 
fome Water, to fettle the Earth to their 
Roots ; which fhould be now-and-then re¬ 
peated, if it continue dry Weather, until 
the Plants have taken Root: after which, 
they’ll require no farther Culture but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and in the Summer¬ 
time to fupport them with drong Stakes, 
otherwife they’ll trail upon the Ground and 
rot the Branches, and dedroy whatever Plants 
grow near them. 

Thefe Plants are very proper to plant againft 
a dead Hedge, where they will run over it, 
and if they be kept train’d up, will cover it in 
the Summer, and in foch Places they will produce 
great Quantities of Flowers; but if they are 
planted in a Flower-Garden, they mud have 
a great deal of Room, and in Summer fhould 
have very drong Stakes plac’d down by them, 
to which they mud be ciofely faden’d, other- 
wife they will ramble and trail upon the 
Ground, and appear very unfigbrly: for if 
the Ground be good in which they are planted, 
and the Roots are very drong, they will fome¬ 
times grow eight or ten Feet high in a Seafon, 
and produce abundance of Flowers, which 
are very ornamental in Bafons or Pots of Flow¬ 
ers, to place in Chimnies or other Parts of 
large Rooms. Thefe produce their Flowers in 
June and July, and their Seeds are perfeited 
in Align ft, their green Leaves decay in Autumn , 
and rife again the fucceeding Spring, their 
Roots continuing good for many Years: They 
delight mod in a light Soil, not too dry nor 
over wet, but will grow in almod any Soil or 
Situation, but bed in that which is expos’d to 
the Sun. 

The fird Sort is mod commonly cultivated 
in the Englijh Gardens, but the fecond is much 
preferable to that, as being of humbler Growth, 
never riling above five Feet high, and f» is 
more proper for Flower-Gardens, and the 
Flowers are much larger, and of a deeper red 
Colour, and commonly are produc’d in larger 
Cluders. The third Sort is feldom propagated 
in Flower-Gardens, tho’ for Variety it fhould 
have a Place amongd other large Plants. The 
Flowers of this kind are fmaller, and of a 
purple Colour. 

The 
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The toberofe-rooted Sort is preferv'd as a 
Curiofity in many Gardens, tho* there is no 
great Beauty in its Flowers. This may be 
propagated either by Seeds, as the others, or 
by its Koots* which increafe very faft under- 
ground, and is an abiding Plant, but fhould 
not be plac d amongfi other curious Flowers, 
for the Roots propagating underground, will 
come up and fpread over whatever Plants grow 
near them, ’ 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are annual Plants, 
which arc propagated only by Seeds: Thefe 
II ay be town in March in the Places where 
they are to remain for good, being Plants that 
ftc ium will grow if tranfplanted, except it be 
dc ie v. mie they are very young: Thefe fhould 
be cituer fown near a Pale, Wall, or Efpalier, 
to winch.they may be train’d j or if fown in 
t. ' open Borders, fhould have Stakes plac’d 
l - mem, to which they fhould be fatten’d, 
c:..cTwife they will trail upon the Ground'and 
appear very unfightly, which is the only CuJ- 
; e thefe Plants require, except the clearing 
i .. :i ( from Weeds: They produce their Flowers 
i ’ j’tly, and their Seeds are perfected in Atm<$ 
and September , ° J 

be’, the belt Method to have them very 
ftrong, is, to fow their Seeds in Auguft , under 
a warm Wall or Hedge, where they will come 
up in Autumn , and abide the Winter very 
well i and thefe will begin to flower In May, 
and continue to produce frefh Flowers until 
July or later, according to the Heat of the 
Seafon : and one of thefe autumnal Plants will 
be as large as four or five of thofe fown in the 
Spring, and produce ten times the Number of 
Flowers i and upon thefe Plants you’ll always 
have good Seeds, when fometimes the other 
will mifearry: However, ’tis very proper to 
low their Seeds at two or three different Seafons, 
in order to continue their Flowers the longer, 
for the late planted ones will continue blow* 
ing until the Froft prevents them. . 

The Sweet-fcented fort is the mott valu¬ 
able, both for the Beauty and Fragrancy of 
its Flowers. 

LATIFOLIOUS ‘Trees and Plants are fuch 
as have Broad Leaves. 

F AVATERA, [ takes its Name of the 
rhyfician Helvetica Lavaierus the Friend of 
Monfieur Tournefort ; upon which Account, 
Tournefort fo intitlcd it. Vaillantius thought 
it to be the Trimejtrei Clufti : but then it 
ought rather to be referr’d to the Genus of 
Alcea.} 

The Characters are; 

_ Tbe Leaf, Flower, Style, and Cup of the 
Flower have the Appearance of a Mallow: 
The Stile becomes a Fruit which is arm’d in 
Front with a hollow Shield: The Seeds, which are 
jhap'd like a Kidney, growing to the inner Part. 

The Species are ; 

i. Lavatera j folio fj? facie AUbcscs. Tourn. 
Lavatera , with the Leaf and Face of Marfh- 
mallow. 


2. Lavatera ; folio fc? facie Ahhcra, fiore 

Mt(h La T fra> T h ^ Leaf and Face of 
Marlhmallow, and a white Flower. 

3- Lavatera ; Africana , flare pulcherrimo. 
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Thefe are all Annual Plants, which are 
propagated by Seeds: The Seafon for fowing 
em is in March , upon a Bed of frefh light 
Larch ; and when the Plants are come up, 
you mutt carefully clear them from Weeds; 
and in very dry Weather they mutt be now- 
and-then refrelh’d with Water. When they 
are about two Inches high, you mutt tranfplant 
them into the Places where they are defian’d 
to remain, which fliould be in the Middle of 
the Borders in the Flower-Garden, for if the 
boil be good, they will grow two or three Feet 
nigh: In transplanting them, you mutt take ’em 
up very carefully, preferving a Ball of Earth 
to their Roots, otherwife they are apt to mif- 
carry : And alfo water and fhade them until 
they have taken Root ; after which they will 
remure no other Care but to clear them from 
Weeds, and to fatten them to Stakes to pre¬ 
vent their being injur’d by ftrong Winds. 
You may alfo fow their Seeds in Autumn ; and 
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tranfplant them into fmall Pots, which, to¬ 
wards the End of October fhould be plac’d into 
a common Hot-bed Frame, where the Plants 

L&r efc, ' dcd from fevcre Froft s* will abide 
the Winter very well; and in the Spring you 

may fhake tlietn out of the Pots, ind plant 
them into larger, or elfe into the foil Ground 
where they may remain to flower: The Plants 
thus manag d, will be larger, and flower ftronger 
and earlier than thofe fown in the Sprint, and 
from thefe you will conttantly have good' Seeds • 
whereas thofe fown in the Spring do fome¬ 
times mifearry. ° 

Thefe produce their Flowers in June , Juh 

Auguft, and their Seeds ripen foon after 
They are very ornamental Plants in a fine 
Garden, when plac’d among other Annuals, 
either m Pots or Borders ; their Flowers are 
very like thofe of the Mallow , but are larger 
and of a *ndre beautiful Colour. s 

LAVENDULA, [takes its Name of La- 
vando, Lat. wajhing , becaufe it was us’d to 
be thrown into Baths for the Fragrancy of the 
Scent; or becaufe us’d in Lye to give a Fra¬ 
grancy to Linen ; and becaufe it is very good 
to walh the Face with, and give it both Beauty 
and a grateful Scent.] Lavender. 

The Characters are; 

It is one of the vcrtkillate Plants, whofe 
Flower conftfls of one Leaf, which is divided into 
two Ups j the Upper-lip funding upright , is round - 
A and far the moft port bifid ■, but the Under - 
lip is cut into three Segments, which are almoji 
equal: Thefe Flowers are difpos'd In Whorles, 
and are collected into a Jlender Spike upon the 
lop of the Stalks. 

The Species are; 

r. Lavenduia j latifalia. C. B. Common 
broad-leav’d Lavender. 

2. Laven- 
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2. Lavendula ; anguftifolta. C. B. Com- Purpofe they arc by no means proper, for they 

mon narfow-leav'd Lavender, commonly call’d will grow coo large for fuch Defi°ns; and if 
Spike Lavender. they are often cut in very dry Weather they 

3. Lavendula ; latifoUa, fterilis. Mart. Rift, are fubjeft to decay, and in hard Winters they 

Broad-lea v’d barren Lavender. are very often kill'd, fo that the Edging will 

4. Lavendula ; anguftifolia, flore alba. C. not be compleat ; betides; thefe Plants do 

B. P. Narrow-leav’d Lavender, with white greatly exhaufl the Goodnefs of the Soil, 
Flowers. whereby the Plants in the Borders will be de- 

5. Lavendula; folio diffedo. C. B. Cut- .priv’d of their Nourifhmcnt; fo that they 

leav’d Lavender. fhould never be planted in a fine Garden 

6. Lavendula ; folio dijfcllo, flore albo. amdngfl other choke Plants or Flowers, but 

Boerb. Ind. Cut-leav’d Lavender, with a rather be plac'd in Beds in the Phyfick-Gardcn: 
white Flower. Thefe Plants prod uce their Flowers in June and 

7. Lavendula; folio longiori tenmus fc? de- July, as which time they fhould he gather’d 

gantius dijfedo. Tourn. Lavender, with a Ion- and dry’d in a fhady Place, hhd preferv'd dry 
ger and more beautiful fine cut Leaf, commonly for Ufe. s 

call’d, Canary Lavender.- The fifth, fixth, and feventh Sorts are com- 

The firft of thefe Species, tho’ very common monly fown every Spring, on Borders'or Beds 
in moft Parts of Europe, yet in England is of light, frelh Earth; and when the Plants 
rarely to be found, notwithftanding it is as come up, they may be tranfplatited into other 
eafily propagated as any of the other Sorts. Borders of the Flower-Garden, or into Pots 

The feeond is the moft common Sort in the to remain for good, where they will produce 
Englifh Gardens, being propagated for medi* their Flowers in July and Auguft, and their 
cinal Ufes, &c. Seeds are ripe fbon after. 'Thefe are pretty 

The third Sort is a Degeneracy from the Plants to place in large Borders amongft other 
fecond, having much broader and greener Plants for Variety, but they are never us’d 
Leaves, but rarely ever flowers while it con- with us: They may alfo be preferv’d over the 
tlnues with the Leaves broad; but whenever Winter, if plac’d in to a Green-houfe in Autumn, 
it flowers, the Leaves of that Part of the which is the fureft Method to obtain good 
Plant become narrow again. Seeds from the feventh Sort, which rarely ripens 

The fourth Sort is alfo a Variety of the Seeds the firft Year; but they feldom continue 
fecond, from which it differs in the Colour of longer than two Years with us, and many 
the Flowers, which in this Sort are white, and times (if they have produc'd Seeds the firft 
thefe of the fecond are blue. Year) they will not continue longer. Thefe 

Thefe are all propagated by Cuttings or Plants will fometimes grow from Cuttings, but 
Slips ; the beft Seafon for which is in April, then the Cuttings mull be ftrong and inclinable 
when you fhould plant them in a fhady Situa- to be woody, for if they are very foft and 
tion, or at leaft fhade them with Mats until fpungy, they feldom fucceed ; and they fhould 
they have taken Root 1 after which they may alfo be plac’d upon a moderate Hot-bed which 
be expos’d to the Sun, and when they have will greatly promote their taking Root.* This 
obtain’d Strength, may be remov’d to the Method is fometimes neceffary to preferve the 
Places where they are defign’d to remain: Sorts which might othenvife be in Danger of 
Thefe Plants will abide the longeft in a dry, being loft. & 

gravelly, or flony Soil, in which they will en¬ 
dure our feyereft Winters, tho’ they will grow LAUREOLA; vide Thymelea. 
much fafter in the Summer, if they are planted 

upon a rich, light, moift Soil, but then they LAUROCERASUS ; [this Plant is thus 
are generally deftroy’d in Winter; nor are call’d, becaufe it has the Flowers of the Laurel, 
the Plants half fo ftrong feented, or fit for and the Fruit of a Cherry .] The Laurel or 
Medicinal Ufes as thofe which grow upon the Cherry-Bay. 
jnoft barren, rocky Soil. The Ch&r alters are; 

The firft and fecond Sorts may alfo be pro- It batb broad, thick, /lining, ever-green 
pagated from Seeds, which fhould be fown in Leaves, fomewhat like thofe of the Bay-Tree: 
j March upon a dry undung’d Soil; and when The Cup of the Flower is hollow and FunneU 
the Plants are come up, they muft be carefully Jbap’d, fpreadutg open at the Top, and if divided 
clear’d from Weeds, until they are about two into jive Parts; The Flower conftfts of five 
Inches high, when they fhould be tranfplan ted Leaves, which expand in Form of a Rofe, 
into other Beds, allowing them a Foot Di- having many Stamina in the Center: The Fruit 
fiance each Way : In thefe Beds they may re- (which are like thofe of the Cherry-Tree) are 
main, to be cutfor Ufe; or you may afterwards produc’d in Bunches, and the Stone is longer and 
tran fpl ant them in to dr y Borders or Beds, in any narrower than that of the Cherry,- 
other Tlace where you would have them ftand. The Species arc ; 

obferying never to dung the Ground where “ 1. Laurocexasus; Ciuft Hft. Tfe# com- 
they are planted, which would caufe them to mon Laurel or Cherry-Bay. 
grow vigoroufly in Summer, but will haften 2. Laurocerasus.; folds ex albo variegatis . 
their Decay, as was before obferv’d. Cat. Plant. Angl The White-ftrip’d Laurel.. 

Thefe Plants were formerly in ufe to make 3. Laurocerasus; folds ex luteo variegatis » 
Edgings to Borders in Gardens; for which Cat. Plant. Angl. The Yellow-ftrip’d Laurel. 

4. Lauro- 
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4. Lawhocerasus % Lufitanica, minor*, 
foum. The Dwarf Portugal Laurel, call’d ) 

Afarcro. , ( 

The firft Sort is very common in molt j 
Engtijh Gardens, and was formerly in greater I 
Requeft than it is at prefent, whenthefe Trees i 
were planted againft North-walls to cover i 
diem i as alfo in the Parterre-Garden, where i 
they were frequently Sleet'd up to form Pyra- i 
tnids and Globes, for which Purpofe, this was i 
one of the molt improper Trees *, for the Leaves i 
being very large, they were cut in divers Places t 
by the Sheers, which render'd them un- \ 
fightly: But though this Plant is very impro- : 
per for liich Ufes, yet it is valuable for planting 
upon the Sides of cold barren Hills, where it 
will grow to a large Magnitude, and make a 
fine Appearance through the whole Year, and 
in fuch Situations it will rife to a large 

They are eafily propagated by planting 
Cuttings in July , in a lhady, moift Border, 
where they will foon take Root» and in the 
Spring following may be remov’d into the Nur- 
fery, planting them three Feet diftance Row 
from Row, and two Feet afunder in the Rows, 
obferving to clear them from Weeds, and to 
dig the Ground annually between the Rows, 
and prune off their under Branches, to make 
them afpirc in Height; and when they have 
remain’d in this Place three Years, they will 
be fit. to tranfplant into the Places where they 
are to continue. The belt Seafon for tranf- 
planting thefe Trees is in April , juft before 
they begin to Ihoot; but in taking them up, 
you mult always obferve to preferve a Bail of 
Earth to their Roots: and when they arc 
planted, you. mult mulch the Ground round 
their Stems to preferve it from drying, ana 
refreffi them often with Water (efpecially if 
the Seafon be dry) until they have taken 
Root, after which, they will require but very 
litde Culture. 

But if you defign thefe Trees for large Stan¬ 
dards, the bett Method is to propagate them 
from the Berries, which will eafily rife, and 
will fooner grow to large Trees than thofc pro¬ 
pagated by Cuttings. The Manner of fowing 
thde Seeds is as follows t You fhould dig and 
prepare a Bed or two, (according to the Qian- 
tity of Seeds you have to fcwj and level the 
Ground very even» then fow the Bernes 
thereon foon after they are ripe, covering them 
over about an Inch thick with light Earth: In 
the Spring the young Plants will appear i at 
which time you muft carefully clear them from 
Weeds, and in dry Weather often refrefh them 
with Water, which will greatly promote their 
Growth: thefe Plants (if they have made a 
good Frogrefs) will be fit to tranfolant the 
fucceeding Spring \ when you muft prepare 
feme frefh Beds, into which they fhould 
be remov’d, planting them ten Inches or a 
Foot afunder each way, obferving to water 
them, and lay a little Mulch about their 
Roots; In thefe Beds they may continue two 
Years i after which they fhould be remov d 
either into the Places where they are to remain, 
or in a Nurfery, as was before directed. 


There are fame People, who advife the 
Budding of this Tree upon the common Black- 
Cherry-Stock, in order to render it more vi¬ 
gorous ; but as I have never yet feen any 
large Trees which were thus rais’d, fo I can’t 
fay how well it will fucceed, though I have 
often feen die Cherry grafted on this Tree, and 
this grafted upon the Cherry, both which have 
taken very well *, but I much doubt whether 
they will join.fo well together as to add to the 
Stature of the Tree, efpecially fince we find 
that moft Sorts of Fruit-Trees grow much lar¬ 
ger when they are fufier’d to remain ungrafted 
as they come from Seeds, than thofe which 
arc budded or grafted. 

The Berries of this Tree are by fome put 
into Brandy to make Ratafia, for which Pur- 
pole it is greatly preferr'd to Apricock Stones, 
giving the Brandy a much pleafanter bitter 
Tafte, and by fome the Leaves are us’d for 
the fame Purpofe ; but this fhould .be cauti- 
oufly done, fince, by fome late Accounts from 
Ireland , we are inform'd, that the diftilPd 
Water of thefe Leaves is found to be poifon- 
ous. Whether this Account be true or not, 
a few Experiments will foon make appear. 

Thefe Berries are much coveted by divers 
forts of Birds, for which Reafon fome of the 
Trees fhould be planted in the Clumps, where 
you intend a Shelter for Birds to harbour, and 
their Leaves remaining always green, w.ll be 
of great Ufe to thefe Inhabitants in Winter i 
fo that fuch Plantations will be well ftor’d with 
Bla.k-birds, Tbrujhes, and many other Sorts 
of Singing-Birds, to the no fmall Pleafore of 
fuch Places. 

The two variegated Kinds may be propa¬ 
gated by Cuttings, or by budding or grafting 
them on the plain Sort; but thefe muft con- 
ftantly be planted on a poor Soil, other wife 
they will become plain again. Thefe are pretty 
Varieties am on gft other variegated Plants. 

The Portugal Dwarf Laurel is fomewhat 
tenderer than the common Sort, and is fubjeft 
to be injur’d by fevere Frofts, but will endure 
our ordinary Winters abroad very well. This 
is propagated in the fame manner as the com¬ 
mon fort, but will not grow near fo large v 
however, it is very proper to intermix with 
Ever-greens of middling Growth, where, if i, 
be planted on a dry Soil, and has a warm Si¬ 
tuation, it will ftand the Teft of our Winters 
very well. 


LAURUS i The Bay-Tree* 

The Characters arc; 

It hath a Flower ccnfifling of one Leaf > which 
is jhap'd like a funnel, and divided into four or 
Jive Segments ; the Male Flowers , which are 
produc’d on feparate frees from the Female) 
have eight Stamina, which are branched into 
Armt \ the Ovary of the Female Flowers becomes 
a Berry, indofing a ftngle Seed within a horny 
Shell , which is cover’d with a Skin, 

The Species are i . 

i. Laurus *, vulgaris . C. B. The Com¬ 
mon Bay, with Male Flowers. 

a. Laurus ; vulgaris* Fcetnma. Boerb. ina. 
The common Fruit-bearing Bay Tree. 
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2. Lav a vi; vulgaris, folio elegantiffime 
tsaritgato aufeo, Boerb. Ind. The Gold-ftrip'd 
Bay-Tree % vklgS. 

4. Laurus ; vulgaris, folio undulate. H. R. 
Pdf. The Common Bay‘Tree, with waved 
Leave*, and Male Flowers. 

$. Lav AM} vulgaris folio undulate, fitmina. 
Boerb. Ind. The Berry-bearing Bay-Tree, 
With waved. Leaves. 

6. Laurus ; tenuifolia. Tab. Icon. Mas. 
The Narfow-leaV’d Bay, with Male Flowers. 

7. Laurus tenuifolia , Fetmina. Boerb. Ind. 
The Narrow-lea v’d Berry-bearing Bay-Tree. 

ff. Laurus; latiori folio. Lugd. Mas. The 
Broad-leav’d Bay-Tree, with Male Flowers, 

9. LaUrcs ; latxfolia , Fatnina. Boerb. Ind. 
The Broad-leav*d Berry-bearing Bay-Tree. 

10. Laurus ; Indies. Hart. Farhtf. Aid. 
The Broad-leav'd Indian Bay-Tree, commonly 
tail'd Wild Cinnamon. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are old Inhabitants 
bf the Englifb Gardens; and as they are Va¬ 
rieties obtained from, the laid Seeds, fo they 
ire promifeuoufly cultivated, and are not to 
be diftinguifhed afiindet until they have pro¬ 
duc’d Flowers. 

Thefe Plants are propagated either from 
deeds, or by laying down the tender Branches, 
Which will take Root in one Year's Time, 
ind may then be taken off, and tranfpl&nced 
either into a Nurfery, or the Places where 
they are defign'd to remain. But if you 
Wbuld propagate them from Seeds, you mud 
(gather therh from the Trees in January, (at 
Which Time they commonly are ripe), and 
preferve them in Sand until the Beginning of 
March , when you mutt prepare a Bed of light 
dry Earth, which fhould be fituated in a warm 
Place where the Plants may be defended from 
the North and Ealt Winds: This Bed muft 
be levell’d exactly even, and then draw 
fome fmall Furrows crofs it at about eight 
Inches Diftance, and an Inch deep, into which 
you fhould drop the Seeds about two Inches 
afundcr, then cover them with Earth; and 
If the Seaton fhould prove very dry, you 
itiuft often refrefh them with Water. In about 
two Months Time the young Plants will ap¬ 
pear above-ground, when you muft carefully 
clear them from Weeds; and in dry Weather 
if you refrefh them with Water, it will greatly 
promote their Growth: In thefe Beds they 
Jhould continue two Years, by which Time 
they will be large enough to tranfplant; you 
muft therefore make choice of a warm dry 
Spot of Ground, which fhould be well dug 
Rftd cleans'd from Weeds and Roots of 
Trees, &c. and laid even; then mark out 
the Lines three Feet diftant from each other; 
and having taken up the Plants carefully with 
h Ball of Earth to their Roots, you muft 
plant diem exactly ftrait in the Rows, at 
eighteen Inches afunder, obferving to water 
them well, as alfo to lay fome Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground, near the Stems, 
to preferve the Ground from drying too 
faft. The beft Seafon for Removing thefe 
Trees is In April, juft before they begin to 
fhoot. 


During the Time thefe Plants remain in 
the Nurfery, you muft obferve to keep them 
clear from Weeds, digging the Ground be¬ 
tween the Rows every Spring ; as alfo to 
fallen the Shoots of the Plants to ftrait 
Stakes, to prevent their growing crooked and 
unfightly; and alfo 'obferve to prune off the 
Gnder-inoots, to make them advance in 
Height: But I can by no means recommend 
the fheering of thefe Plants into conical or 
pyramidal Figures, (as is the general Praftice), 
for the fame Reafon as I gave for the Laurel, 
viz. chat the Leaves being large, are cut in 
Pieces, whereby the Plants are render'd very 
unfightly ; but rather, that they fhould be 
improved, fo as to make large Trees, to which 
they are naturally difpos'd to grow, could we 
prevent the Sheers from perpetually gnawing 
them. ■ 

Thefe Trees are very proper to plant upon 
the warm Sides of dry Hills, where they may 
be protected from the fevere BJafts of the 
North and Eaft Winds; in which Situations 1 
have feen fome of thefe Trees upward of thirty 
Feet in Height, which is a plain Indication 
of their large Growth. 

But I know it will be objected, that thefe 
Trees are often deftroy’d by hard Winters, and 
fo are improper to make large Plantations of 
in England. That they have been fome times 
kill’d by fevere Winters, I can’t deny : but if 
they are brought up thus hardily, as has been 
directed, and not fheer’d, I dare affirm they 
Will refill the fevereft Cold of our Climate, 
when grown to a moderate Age, provided 
they arc planted in a dry Soil, in which tho’ 
their Leaves fhould be entirely ftriveil’d by 
extreme Cold, yet, if permitted to remain 
undilturb’d, they will (hoot again in the fuc- 
ceeding Summer, as I have more than once 
experienc'd. And in the hard Winter, Anno 
1728, when moft of the Bay-Trees feem’d to 
be deftroy’d which grew abroad, and many 
People were fo inconfideratc as to dig them up 
and throw them away, it was obfervable, that 
all thofe which were permitted to Hand, did 
fhoot out again in the fucceeding Summer, and 
recover’d their ufual Verdure. Which fhould 
caution every Perfon, not to be over-hafty 
in condemning Trees to the Fire, but to wait 
for the Succefs of a whole Seafon, before they 
are pull’d up. 3 

Bay-Leaves dry’d and reduc'd to Powder 
as much as will cover an Half-Crown, being 
drank in a Glafsof White-Wine, are faid feidom 
to fail of curing an Ague: Thefe Leaves are 
alfo ufed in divers Sauces in the Kitchen, and 
the Berries are often ufed in Medicine. 

The Gold-ftrip’d Bay is much more tender 
than the common Sort; for which Reafon 
it muft be plahted in Pots, and hous’d in 
Winter with Oranges , Myrtles, &c. and muft 
be plac’d fo as to have as much free Air in 
mild Westhef as poffiblc, and will require to 
be frequently water’d. This Plant may be 
propagated by Layers, or by Budding it upon 
the Common Bay: but you muft not plant 
it into very rich Earch, which will cmfe it 
to grow vigoroufly, whereby it will become 

quite 
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quite plain ; bat, on the contrary, let it have 
a freih light Tandy Soil, in which it will very 
well preferve its beautiful Stripe. 

The 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th Sorts 
are commonly preferv’d in Pots or Tubs, 
and plac’d in the Green-houfc with Orangey 
Myrtles, 8 cc. But I dare fay, either of thefe 
Sorts will thrive in the open Air, if planted in 
a warm dry Soil, and defended from the North 
and Eaft Winds; but cfpccially the Broad- 
leav’d Sort, which, I have experienc’d, Will 
endure more Cold than the Common Bay. 
But as they are lefs common, fo they are 
generally preferv’d with more Care; the* 
they may either of them be propagated in as 
great Plenty as the common Sort, either by 
Layers, or Seeds; for they will bear great 
Plenty of Berries, provided they are not kept 
fheer’d; and thefe Berries will rife full as 
well, and, many times, out-grow the Common 
Bay, as I have frequently obferv’d; fo that 
why we have not thefe Trees in as great Plenty 
as the common Sort, is only owing to their 
not being propagated and planted abroad ; 
moll People imagining, becaufe they have been 
hitherto treated with great Care, that there¬ 
fore they will not endure the Cold. Which is 
a great Miftake ; for we have found, by re¬ 
peated Trials which have been made within 
a few Years paft, that many of thofe Plants 
which had been nurs’d up in Grecn-houies, 
With great Care (whereby their Roots were 
confin’d, and the Plants circumferib’d and 
ftarv’d in their Growth) when planted abroad, 
have made great Progrefs, and defy’d the 
tnoft fevere Cold of our Climate to injure them : 
Which is a great Encouragement to proceed in 
our Trials of this Kind; fmee, by this Method, 
we may naturalize a great Variety of valuable 
Trees and Plants to our Country, which may 
hereafter be found of great Benefit. Nor 
fhould we be difeourag’d, if, in the firft At¬ 
tempt, wc fhould not fucceed fo well as we 
might wifh ; for, by feveral Efiays, we may 
overcome the Difficulty; and then the Pleafure 
of having Denizen’d any Exotick Trees, will 
fulficiently compenfate the Trouble, fince here¬ 
by we eftablifli living Monuments of PraiJe. 

The Indian Bay is too tender to endure 
our Cold Winters abroad as yet: Though I 
doubt not buc that when thefe Plants are 
very ftrong and Woody, and fome Care taken 
in their firft Expofure, they, may be brought 
to thrive in the open Air; which, if once 
obtain’d, fo as to have Seeds produc’d in 
England, the Off-fpring will be better inured 
to our Climate. And if this Plant can be 
once well naturalized, fo as to grow as in the 
warmer Parts of Europe , it will be one of the 
nobleft Evergreens, for Shade and Beauty, 
we ever obtain’d; for it is naturally a very 
ftrait-growing Tree* and the Leaves are 
very broad, and of a Ihining green Colour, 
which renders it very agreeable. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, (Which 
are eafily procur’d from Portugal, where thefe 
Trees grow in great Plenty ; they fhould 
be put into Pots fill’d with freih light Earth, 
and plung’d into a gentle Hot-bed, to facili¬ 


tate their Growth; and when the Plants are 
come up, you fhould' remove the Pots into 
another moderate Hot-bed, to forward them; 
where they fhould remain until the Beginning 
of June, when you muft harden them by de¬ 
grees, to endure the open Air, into which 
they fhould be remov’d about the Middle of 
that Month, oblerving to place the Pots in a 
well-lhelter’d Situation, and in dry Weather 
you muft often refrefh them with Water. 
The Beginning of OSober you muft remove 
the Pots into the Green-houfe, placing them 
bear the Windows, that the Plants may have 
as much free Air as poflible in mild Wea¬ 
ther ; and obferve that they do not fufifer 
with Drought, for they will require to be 
frequently refrefh’d with Water. In April 
following you muft take the Plants out of the 
Pots, prekrving the Earth to their Roots; 
and put each into a feparate Pot fill’d 
with the before-mention’d frefh light Earth: 
Then plunge them into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed for a Month or fix Weeks, to haften 
their taken Root; which done, you muft 
harden them again, and expofe them to the 
open Air, as before: And in Winter they 
muft be hous’d again, obferving die Dire&ions 
before given. After five or fix Years thus 
managing them, (ftill obferving every Year 
to let them continue longer out of the Houfe 
in Autumn , than the preceding), you fhould 
in April plant fome of them into the full 
Ground, in a warm well-fhelter’d Situation, 
that they may have good Rooting in thef 
Ground before the Winter comes on : And 
in Autumn you muft lay a little Mulch Upon 
the Surface of the Ground, to prevent the 
Froft from penetrating to their Roots. But 
if the Winter following fhould prove fevere; 
you fhould twift a Band of Hay or Straw round 
their Stems, which will be of great Service to 
protect them from Cold: And after they 
have endured two or three Winters abroad, 
they will be pretty much out of Danger; for 
tho’ a very hard Winter may afterwards kill 
fome of their Branches, yet they will fhoot 
again the following Summer. 

TAURUS ALEXANDRINA ; vide 
Rufcus. 

LAURUS TINUS; vide Tinus. 

LAWN, is a great Plain in a Park, Of a 
fpacious Plain adjoining to a noble Seas. 

As to the Dimenfiom of it; it fhould be ai 
large as the Ground will permit; but never 
lefs, if poflible, than fifty Acres. 

As to the Situation of a Lawn, it will be 
beft fo be in the Front of the Houfe, and 
to lie open to the neighbouring Country, and 
not pent up with Trees. 

If the Houfe front the Eafli it will be nibft 
convenient, becaufe the Rooms WH 1 be fhaded 
in the Afternoon, and fo the Objefts to be 
view'd from the Houfe $ill be much beau* 
tify’d by the Sun's Ihining upon them in the 
Afternoon: For if the beft Room of the' 
Houfe front the Lawn, as it always fhould dt/, 
the Afternoon being the molt ufwl Time for 
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People of Falhion lo folate themfelyes in fuch 
Rooms, then the Afternoon Sun will not be 
offenfive to thofe Rooms » nor will the Pro- 
fpeft be interrupted, but render'd more plea- 
Janc: whereas, were it on the Wft Side of the 
Houle, the Sun, by fhuiing from the Objtft, 
and direflly again ft thole Rooms, would by 
both hinder the Profped; and the Generality 
of Profpeds are moft plea fan t when the Sun 
Ihines upon them. 

Befides, there is another Inconveniency it 
the Lawn be on the Weft Side of the Houle, 
it will give the more Way to the Weft Wind 
(which is commonly the greateft) to injure the 
Houfe, by its having a free Paflage to it. 

If the Lawn be on the South Side of the 
Houfe, it may do well enough, for the Rea- 
fons before mention’d; for the Sun’s Rays 
being then darted obliquely, will not much 
interrupt the Profpect; and the Sun Ihining 
moft part of the Day on that Side of the Houfe, 
will ftilladd to the Beauty of that Front, which 
ought to be the belt Front in the Houfe; there¬ 
fore a Lawn on that Side will much help the 
Profpect of the Houfe. 

It will not be at all convenient to have the 
Lawn on the North Side of the Houfe, becaufe 
it will lay the Houfe too open to the Cold 
North Winds, (ftc. therefore it will be more 
eligible to plant Wildernefies and Woods on 
the Weft and North Sides of the Houfe. 

If the Figure of the Houfe be built in this 
Form, or any other, the Front may be 
on both Sides the Houfe alike, making an 
Angle at the Middle of the Front, or at ibme 
Court Gate right before it, and breaking off 
at a convenient Diftance from the Houfe. 

As to the Figure of a Lawn , the Square Is 
a very proper one, and if it be bounded with 
Walks it may not be much amifs, though I 
rather recommend an open Lawn ; but if 
Perfons chufe to have it bounded, a Angle 
Row of Lime Trees let at a good Diftance 
one from another, will not look amifs, and 
being fo placed, they will the better Ihew the 
Shape of their Heads; but however, the Front 
of the Lawn fhould be left open, except the 
Lawn fall very much from the Houfe. 

If Perfons will, there may be three Avenues 
breaking out at three Angles; or one at the 
Angle oppofite to the Houfe, and if the Lawn 
be a riling Ground to the Houfe, fome Trees 
fet thin upon it will not look unpleafant. If 
the Lawn be a Circle, it may not be amils; 
but then it ought to break off before it comes 
againft the Front. 

Neither is a Triangle a very improper Figure 
lor a Lawn f but if fo, the Angle which leads 
to the Front muft not be too acute; but it 
Ihould rather be obtufe or right-angled, at 
the Angle that is next to the Front. 

If the Lkwn be bounded with Trees, Lime 
Trees are very proper for that Purpofe, be¬ 
caufe they are Trees that will grow well in 
any Soil, if Care be taken in the Planting of 
them ; and befides that, all the Trees will grow 
in a very fine Shape, appearing as though they 
were cut, if they are not too thick planted, 
and you will have a Profpeft of the adjoining 


Country between their Stems, efpecially if 
their Heads are pruned up to a reafonable 
Height; but if that Part of the Country upon 
which you look is not agreeable, then you 
Ihould bound the View with a riling Planta¬ 
tion of Trees, formed into an Amphitheatre, 
which will be very agreeable. 

The Elm is a very proper Tree for planting 
of Lawns , having a fine green Leaf, and if 
the Ground be natural to it, it will grow to 
a large Tree and ftrait, if it be ftill kept 
pruned as it ought to be. 

The Beech makes a ftately Tree Where it 
likes the Ground, alfo the Cbeftiut , the Walnut 
and the Black-Cherry Tree, for where they 
like the Ground, they are not only quick 
Growers, but reprefent a very delightful Scene 
in the Spring, when cloath’d in their white 
Attire. 

Ftrs and Pines do very well, if the Ground 
be fuitable to them, and thde being always 
Green, afford a conftant Pleafure both in 
Winter and Summer. 

LAYERS: Many Trees may be propa¬ 
gated by Layers , the Evcr-grccns about Bar¬ 
tholomew-tide ^ and other Trees about the Month- 
,of February. 

This is to be performed by flitting the 
Branches a little way, and laying them under 
the Mould about half a Foot; the Ground 
Ihould firft be made very light, and after they 
are laid, they Ihould have a little Water given 
them. 

If they do not comply well in the laying 
of them down, they muft be pegg’d down 
with a Hook or two, and if they have taken 
fufficient Root by the next Winter, they muft 
be cut off from the main Plants, and planted 
in the Seminary, as is directed about Seed¬ 
lings. 

Some twift the Branch or bare the Rind, 
and if it be out of the Reach of the Ground, 
they fallen a Tub or Basket near the Branch, 
which they fill with good Mould, and lay the 
Branch in it. 

Laying of Trees. 

This Operation is thus performed. 

ill, Take fome of the Boughs and lay them 
into the Ground about half a Foot deep in fine 
frelh Mould, leaving them with the End of the 
Layer about a Foot, or Foot and a Half out 
of the Ground, and keep them moift during 
the Summer-leafon; and they will probably 
have taken, and be fit to*remove: and if they 
have not by that time taken Root, they muft 
lie longer, 

2dly, Tie a Piece of Wire hard round the 
Bark of the Bough, at the Place you intend 
to lay in the Ground, and twill the Ends of 
the Wire, fo that they may not untie, and 
prick the Place above the Wire through the 
Bark with an Awl in feveral Places, and then 
lay it into the Ground, as before direiled. 

3dly, Cut a Slit upwards at a Joint, as is 
praftifed in laying of Carnations , which by 
Gardeners is called Ttnguing the Layers. 

4thly, 
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4thl y, Twift the Place that you defign to 
lay in the Ground like a Withy, and lay it 
into the Ground as directed in the firft Way of 
Laying. 

5thly, Cut a Place round about the Bough 
(that is defign’d to be laid) an Inch or two, 
at the Place that is molt convenient to lay into 
the Ground, and manage it as is dire&ed in 
the firft Method of Laying. 

The Seafon for laying Hardy Trees that 
fhod their Leaves, is in Oftobcr but tor fuch 
as are tender, in March, for Ever greens, 
June or Augujl are good Seafons. 

Though Layers may be laid at any Time in 
the Year, yet thofe Seafons before-mentioned 
are molt proper, for the Reafons following; 
becaufe they have the whole Winter and Sum¬ 
mer to prepare and draw Root i for at thefe 
Times of the Year the Sun has Efficient Power 
©n the Sap of the Tree to feed the Leaf and 
Bud i but has not Power fufficient to make a 
Shoot. 

And if that fmall Quantity of Sap that does 
arife be hindred, as it will by fome of the pre¬ 
ceding Ways of Laying, the Leaves and Buds 
will gently crave of the Layer, and by that 
Means will prepare the Layer to take Root, or 
put forth Roots a little to maintain itfelf, find¬ 
ing it cannot have it from the Mother-Plant. 

And therefore, becaufe it wants but little _ 
Nourilhment at that Time of the Year, it is 
better to lay Layers of Trees, or to fet Cut- 
tings, than at other Times, either in the Win¬ 
ter when the Sap ftirs but little, or in the Sum¬ 
mer when the Sap abounds, or in the Spring 
when it begins to rife, becaufe it is then apt 
to come too fuddenly to draw Sap from the 
Layer , before the Layer has drawn or prepared 
for Root. 

However the Spring or Summer may do well 
for fmall Plants, becaufe fuch Plants being 
but fhort-livM, draw Root the quicker. 

If you would lay young Trees from an 
high Standard, the Boughs of which cannot be 
bent down to the Ground, then you mult 
make ufe of Ozier-Baskets, Boxes or Pots, 
filled with fine fitted Mould, mix’d with a 
little rotten Willow-duft, which will keep 
Moifture to aflift the Layer in taking Root: 
This Basket, Box, £fc. mult be fet upon a 
Poll or Treffel, and the Bough muft be 
kid according to either of the four firft Ways 
of L ay ing *, but too much Head muft not be 
left on, left that be injured by the Wind, or 
by its own Motion rub off the tender Root; 
and the fmaller the Boughs are, the lefs Way 
they ihould be fet out of the Ground, and 
Care muft be taken to keep them clear from 
Weeds. 

The harder the Wood is, - the better will 
the young Wood cake Root’, but if the Wood 
be foft, the older Boughs will take Root the 
belt. 

LEAVES are defined to be a Part of a 
Plant extended into Length and Breadth, io 
fuch a Manner as to have one Side diftinguilh- 
able from the other; they are properly the 
molt extreme Part of a Branch, and the Or¬ 


nament of the Twigs, and confift of a very 
glutinous Matter, being furnifhed every where 
with Veins and Nerves, one of their Offices is 
to fubtilize and give more Spirit to the Abun¬ 
dance of nourilhing Sap, and to convey it to 
the little Buds. 

A Simple Leaf, is that which is not divided 
to the Middle. 

A Compound Leaf is divided into feveral 
Parts, each rcfembling a fimple Leaf, as in 
Liquorice , &c. 

A digitated Leaf is a compound Leaf divided 
into feveral Parts, all of which meet together 
at the Tail, as in the Hemp, Black Hellebore , 
See. 

A Trifoliated Leaf, is a digitated Leaf, con¬ 
fining of three Fingers, as the Trefoil, Sec. 

A Quinquefoliated Leaf, is a digitated Leaf, 
confiding of five Fingers, as in the Qutnquc- 
fQlium. 

' A Pennated Leaf, is a compound Leaf divided 
into feveral Parts (each of which is called a 
Lobe) placed along the middle Rib, either alter¬ 
nately, or by Pairs. When the middle Rib 
is terminated by an odd Lobe, it is faid to 
be unequally Pennated j as in the Goats Rue , 
&c. and equally Pennated, when it is not ter¬ 
minated by an odd Lobe, as in the Cajfta , when 
the Lobes are all nearly of the fame Form and 
Bignefs, it is called an uniform pennated Leaf, 
as in the Liquorice ; when they are not fo, it 
is faid to be Difform, as in the Agrimonia. 

A winged Leaf is, as it were, divided into 
feveral pennated Leaves, as in the 0 rebus, &c. 

A Ratnofe Leaf is that which is ftill farther 
divided than the winged Leaf , as in the Ofrnund 
Royal, Female Fern, &c. 

An intire. Leaf or Lobe, is> that which has no- 
Divifion on its Edges, as in the Apple Tree, &c. 

A finuated Leaf is that which is cut about 
the Edges into feveral long Segments, as in 
Common Mallow. 

A Serrated Leaf is that which is cut about 
the Edges into feveral acute Segments, refem- 
bling the Teeth of a Saw, as in the Nettle, Sc c. 

A Crenated Leaf is that which is cut about 
the Edges into feveral cbtufe Segments, as in the 
Betony, &c. 

A Lacinialed or Jagged Leaf vs that which is 
cut about the Edges into feveral pretty deep 
Portions, in an irregular manner, as in the 
Horned Poppy, See. 

Leaves are a Part of a Plant that is ordinarily 
very thin and flat, growing in the Spring, and 
falling off at the Autumn ^ tho’ there are fome 
Plants without. Leaves , as the Truffles and 
Mufbrocms. 

As to the Structures of Leaves , Dr. Grew 
obferves. That their Fibres never ftand on the 
Stalk in an even Line, but always in an an¬ 
gular or circular Pollute j and their Vafcular 
Fibres or Threads are three, five, or feven: 
The Reaibn of which Pofition, is for the more 
ereCt Growth and greater Strength of the 
Leaf. 

Another Oblervable in the Fibres of Leaves , 
is, their orderly Pofition, fo as to take in an 
Eighth Part of a Circle, as in Mallows 3. in 
fome a tenth, and in molt a twelfth Parc. 

X x x x Dr. Grew 
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Dr. Grew alfo obferves fix feveral Parcs 
intended by Nature for the Prefervation of 
Gems , viz. Leaves , S unfoils, Interfoils, Stalks 
of Leaves , Hoods and Mandings that cover 
them. 

The Skin or Coat of the Leaves, is no more 
than that of their Branches extended; as Gold, 
by beating, is reduc’d to Leaves: In the 

■ Gem they are folded, and fometimes in feve¬ 
ral Plaits, fomewhat after the manner of a 
Fan. If the Leaves are too thick to plait 
eommodioufly in two, and to be rang’d 
againfl each other, or if they be in too fmall 
a Number, and their Fibres too delicate; 
inftcad of being plaited, they are roll’d up, 
and form either a fingle Roll, as the Leaves 
of the Mountain Cowfip, which are thick, or 
two Rolls, which begin at each Extremity of 
the Leaf\ and meet in the Middle. 

There are fome Plants whofe Leaves form 
three Rolls, as Fern, &c. Several Leaves are 
cover’d with Hair of feveral Figures v thofe 

■ of Lavender and the wild Olive ‘Tree have 
Hairs refcmbling Scars. 

The Ule of Leaves , is to cover the Flowers 
and Fruits with their Shade, and to keep them 
from other Inconveniences; and they ferve 
alfo for Ornament, to make the Tree look 
picaf^nc to the Sight, and are to Trees, as 
Hair is to Human Bodies. 

Some compare the Leaves of Plants, that 
fir It explain thcmfelves to the Placenta in 
Animals, and are as the Coats of the little 
Buds. 

The Foot-ftalks of the Leaves, by which 
the nourifhing Sap is convey’d to them, and 
divides it felf into the Sinuofities or Circuits, 
which are found throughout the whole Stru¬ 
cture j by means of which, the nourifhing Juice 
is refin’d, and, in part, may receive the molt 
fpirituous Particles of the Air. 

Some have obferv’d, that if the Leaves 
that are adjoyning to the Bud are deftroy’d, 
it will lhooc no more, 'till frefh Leaves come 
forth again to fuccour it; for in this Cafe, 
the Leaves do the fame Office which the Ear - 
leaves do to the Gem in its firft State of Vege¬ 
tation. 

Botanijls confider the Leaves of Plants, with 
regard to their Structure, to their Surface, 
Figure, Confidence, their Edges, Situation, 
and Size. 

With regard to their Structure-, Leaves are 
either fingle, as the Apple-tree, Pear-tree , &c. 
or double, as thofe of Angelica , Parjley, &c. 

With regard to their Surface *, Leaves are 
either flat, as the Nummularia , Afarum, Oh- 
gany, Androfcemim, &c. or hollow, as thofe 
of the Onion or Afpbodelus ; or in Bunches, as 
feveral Kinds of Kali and Houfeleeh. 

With regard to their Confidence ; Leaves are 
either thin and fine, as thofe of St. Jobn's- 
i wort , &c. or thick and grofs, as thofe of Por- 
tulaca ; or flefhy, as thofe of feveral Kinds of 
Houfeleeh ; or woolly, as thofe of the Gna- 
pbalium , &c. 

With regard to their Edges ; Leaves are 
either cut flight! y, as fome Species otGeums', 
or deep, as in fome of the Jacea's. 


With regard to their Situation j Leaves are 
either alternate, that is, ranged alternately, as 
the Alaternus ; or oppofite to each other, as 
the Pbillyrea , and the Mints. 

With regard to their Size ; Leaves are either 
very big, as thofe of the Collocafta and Spbon- 
dylium ; or moderate, as thofe of Biftort , the 
Fig-tree or fmall, as thofe of the Apple-tree 
and Pear-tree \ or very fmall, as that of 
St. John's-wort. 

Mod Sorts of fmall Plants, and alfo feveral 
Sorts of Trees, which put forth a Root at the 
fmall End of the Seed, as foon as that Root 
has taken hold of the Ground, they put out 
two fmall Leaves above-ground, which are 
not at all like to thofe that grow on the Plant 
or Tree, which two falfe Leaves are the Seed, 
which divides it felf into two Farts, and fo 
remains fome fhort Time on the Top of the 
Ground, and afterwards between thofe two 
falfe Leaves comes forth a Shoot, Which pro¬ 
duces Leaves like thofe of the Plant or Tree 
from which it came. 

Of this Manner of Growth there is an infi¬ 
nite Number of Plants and Trees, as Angelica, 
Carduus, Carrots , Melons, Parfnips , French- 
beans, and indeed moll Sorts of Seeds: And 
as to Trees, the Apple, the AJh, the Elm, 
the Maple, the Pear, the Quince, the Syca¬ 
more •, and moll Sorts of Seeds of Trees which 
are not inviron’d by Stones or Shells. 

Leaves is a Term us’d to exprefs the moft 
fenfible and agreeable Parts of Flowers. 

It is true, all Flowers have not Leaves \ 
and it is difficult to determine which is to be 
call’d Leaves, and which the Caltx, of the 
fame Flower, 

To prevent the confounding the Leaves of 
the Flowers with the reft of die Plant, thofe 
of the Flower are call’d Petala , from a Greek 
Word which the Botanijls have adopted into 
their Latin Defcriptions, when they fpeak of the 
Leaves of Flowers ■, the Leaves of Flowers, they 
call Petala ; and thofe of Plants, Folia. 

Dr. Grew obferves, That the Fibres of 
Leaves are compos’d of the two general Kinds 
of Veflels, viz. for Sap and Air, and are 
ramify’d out of greater into lefs, as Veins and 
Arteries are in Animals. 

And fome are faid to be of Opinion, that 
the Veffels in the Leaves of Plants are mufeu- 
lated, not Side to Side, but the Ends of fome 
into the Sides of others. Yet this is not really- 
done, the fmaller Threads being fo far de¬ 
duced, as fometimes to Hand at Right Angles 
with the larger; fo that they are mufeu- 
lated only End to End, or Mouth to Mouth, 
after they are at lail come to their final DifTo- 
fiition. 

Dr. Agricola gives Directions for Raffing 
Trees from Leaves', to whofe Treatife I fhall 
refer thofe who have a mind to try the Ex¬ 
periment. I fhall only fay, that I my felf 
have had the Leaves of Cabbages, Laurujiin’s, 
and fome other Plants, ftrike out Roots when 
laid in the Earth, and have alfo rais’d feve¬ 
ral Sorts of Aloes, by planting their Leaves , 
which have fhot out young Plants from their 
under-Parts. 

Some 
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Some have made this Obfervatton, that 
thofe Trees that hold their Leaves, have their 
Wood clofe and compact between their annual 
Circles; and the Reafon that they hold their 
Leaves all the Winter is, that their Sap is ot a 
clammy and turpentine Subftance: And the Sap 
of fuch Trees as hold their Leaves , being once 
fet by Cold, requires a great deal of Heat to 
make it thin and put it into Motion ; as com- 

f iratively, a little Cold will fet or ftiflen 
itch or Turpentine, but it muft be Froft 
Tha r fets or flays the Motion of Water. 

Thofe Trees which hold their Leaves, will 
grow much better under the Dropping of other 
great Trees than fuch as fhed their Leaves, be- 
caufe their T urpentine-Sap Chootsoft the Drops: 
And as for thofe Trees that Ihed their Leaves, 
their Sap afcends in a fmali Quantity between 
the annual Circles in the porous Place: This, 
they lay, may be obferv’d in a Tree that is 
barked round, for that Tree will put forth 
Leaves and increafe in Body, but produce little 
or no Shoot > and the more porous the Tree is 
between thofe animal Circles, the longer that 
Tree will live, as hath been experienc’d in 
Walnut-trees, AJh-trees, &c. 

Natural! fts afcribe to leaves a four-fold 
Ufe: 

i. Chiefly, that they do. in the Spring-time 
receive the crude Humours into themfelves, 
divide them very minutely, and move them 
flrongly in the Utricles, and perhaps draw in 
from the Air what is necefiary, though un¬ 
known to us, and carry back great Plenty of 
elaborated Juice to the Plant. 

2. That there may be a Tranfpiration of 
what is unprofitable, anfwering to the Dif- 
charge made by Sweat \ for fometimes thofe 
excretory Veflels of the Leaves are fo over¬ 
charg’d by the great Plenty of diftending 
Humour [Juice] that they burft in the Middle, 
and let go the more fubtile Parts: Nor is it 
fcldom, that in a hot Seafon great Plenty of 
Juices are this way difeharg’d and imbib’d. 
Thus Manna is found to exfude Qfweat forth] 
as well from the Leaves as from the Barky if a 
cold Night Ihall follow a hoc Day: And the 
fame thing frequently happens in divers other 
Plants and Trees j as we learn from the Bees 
flying to the Lime-tree y that they may gather 
that gummous Subftance from their Leaves: 
But if the Heat fhall be lefs, all the fuperfluous 
Humours (except thofe which perhaps are 
tranfmitted by infenfible Tranfpiration through 
the arterial Veffels exhaling naturally) are feen 
to return into the Trunk. 

3, That the bibulous Veflels dried by the 
diurnal Heat, and for this Reafon to be com¬ 
par'd to Veins, may imbibe, in the Night-time 
efpecially, thofe watery Parts which among 
others lie hid in the Air under the Form of a 
very thin Dew, and fo make amends for the 
Lofs made by the Arteries by the new Moiftures 
receiv’d. 

4. Laftly, the Leaf ferves chiefly for this 
Purpofe, that it may keep and nourilh the Eye 
or Gem, until the Gem by degrees growing 
out to a greater Bulk, prefles together the 
Veffels of the Foot-ftalk, from whence the 


Humour is by little and little flopp’d in the 
Leafy till it cannot any more return to the 
Foot-ftalk ■» which by the ceafing ot the Af¬ 
flux and Reflux of the nutritions Juice, 
grows putrid, whence a Cbnfiunption being 
caus’d, the Leaf dies and falls off, which is the 
chief Caufe of the falling of the Leaves in 
Autumn. 

The Reverend Mr. Hales, in his excellent 
Treatife of Vegetable Statuks, fpeaking of the 
Perforation of Plants, gives an Account of 
the following Experiments, viz. 

That in July and Augujl he cut off feverai 
Branches of Apple-trees, Cherry-trees , Pear- 
trees, and Apricock-trees, two of a fort; they 
were of feverai Sizes, from three to fix Feet 
long, with proportional lateral Branches; and 
the tranfverfe Cut of the largeft Part of the 
Stems was about an Inch Diameter. 

That he ftripp’d off the Leaves of one 
Bough of each Sort, and then fet their Stems 
in feverai Glaffes, pouring in known Quantities 
of Water. 

The Boughs with Leaves on them imbib’d 
fome fifteen Ounces, fome twenty, twenty-five 
or thirty in twelve Hours Day, more or lefs, 
in Proportion to the Quantity of Leaves 
they had; and when he weigh’d them at 
Night, they were lighter chan in the Morn- 
fog. 

While thofe without Leaves imbib’d but 
one Ounce, and were heavier in the Evening 
than in the Morning, they having peripir'd 
little. 

The Quantity imbib’d by thofe with Leaves 
decreas’d very much every Day, the Sap-Vef¬ 
fels being probably fhrunk at the tranfverfe 
Cut, and too much faturate with Water to let 
any more pafs; fo that ufually in four or five 
Days the Leaves faded and wither’d much. 

He adds, that he repeated the fame Expe¬ 
riment with Elm-branches, Oak, Ofur, Willow, 
Sallow, Afpen, Curran, Goofeberry, and Pbil- 
birt Branches % but none of theie imbib'd fo 
much as the foregoing, and feverai Sorts of 
Ever greens very much lefs. 

He adds alfo another Experiment; That 
on the fifteenth of Augujl, he cut off a large 
Pippen with two Inches Stem, and its twelve 
adjoining Leaves : that he fet the Stem in a 
little Phial of Wacer, and it imbib’d and per- 
fpir’d in three Days one-third of an Ounce. 

And that at the fame time he cue off from 
the fame Tree another bearing Twig of the 
fame Length with twelve Leaves, no Apple 
on it, and it imbib’d in the fame three Days 
near three-fourths of an Ounce. 

That about the lame Time, he fet in a Phial 
of Water a fhorc Stem of the fame Tree, with 
two large Apples on it without Leaves, and they 
imbib'd near three-fourths of an Ounce in two 
Days. 

So in this Experiment, the Apples and 
Leaves imbibe four-fifths of an Ounce; the 
Leaves alone near three-fifths; but the two 
large Apples imbib’d and perfpir’d but one- 
third Parc fo much as the twelve Leaves : then 
the one Apple imbi’b’d the onc-fixth Part of 
what was imbib’d by the twelve Leaves; there 
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fore two Leaves imbibe and perfpire as much 
as one Apple: whence their Perfpirarions fcem 
to be proportionable to their Surfaces; the 
Surface of the Apple being nearly equal to the 
Sum of the upper and under Surfaces of the 
two Leaves. 

Whence it is probable, that the Ufc of-theie 
Leaves (which are plac’d juft where the Fruit 
joins to the Tree) is to bring Nouriihment to 
the Fruit. 

And accordingly he obferves, that the 
. Leaves next adjoining to the Blofibms, are in 
the Spring very much expanded, when the 
other Leaves on barren Shoots are but begin¬ 
ning to fhoot ; and that all Peach-Leaves are 
very large before the Blofiom goes off. 

And that m Apples and Pears., the Leaves 
arc one-third or half grown before the Blof- 
fom opens i fo provident is Nature in making 
timely Provifion for the nourifhing the yet 
Embryo-Fruit. 

He alfo adds another Experiment: He 
ftripp’d the Leaves of an Apple-tree Branch, 
and then fix’d the great End of the Stem in 
the Gage ; it rais’d the Mercury a+-5 Inches, 
but it foon fubfided for want of the plentiful 
Perfpiration of the Leaves » fo that the Air 
came in almoft as faft as the Branch imbib’d 
Water. 

And as a farther Proof of the Influence of 
the Leaves in railing the Sap, he alfo made 
the following Experiment: 

On the. fix ch of Auguft , he cut off a large 
Rujfct-Pippin with a Stalk 1 -+■ ~ Inch long, 
and twelve adjoining Leaves growing to it. 

He cemented the Stalk faft in the upper 
End of a Tube ; which Tube was fix Inches 
long, and one-fourth Diameter: as the Stalk 
imbib’d the Water, it rais’d the Mercury four 
Inches high. 

That he fix’d another Apple of the fame 
.Size in the fame manner; but firft pull’d off 
the Leaves, and it rais’d the Mercury but 
one Inch; That in the fame manner he fix’d 
a like-bearing Twig with twelve Leaves on it, 
but no Apple, and it rais’d the Mercury three 
Inches. 

He then took a like-bearing Twig without 
either Leaves or Apple, and it rais’d the Mer¬ 
cury one-fourth of an Inch. 

. So a Twig, with an Apple and Leaves, 
rais’d the Mercury four Inches j one with Leaves 
only three Inches-, one with an Apple without 
Leaves , only one Inch. 

A Quince, which had two Leaves juft at 
the Twig’s Inferdon, rais'd the Mercury 2 
+ 4 Inches, and held it up a confiderable 
time. 

A Sprig of Mint fix’d in the fame manner, 
rais’d the Mercury 3 + 4 Inches, equal to 4 
Feet 5 Inches Height of Water. 

Thefe and many more Experiments of the 
Reverend Mr, Hale, that curious Inquirer 
into the Caufes, State, and Progrefs of Vege¬ 
tation, evidently fhew the great Perfpiration 
of the Leaves of Plants, and their great Ufe in 
raifing the Sap and other Fund ions of Vegetable 
Nature: to whofe excellent Treatife before- 
mention’d, I refer the curious Inquirer, 


I fhall add, that Nature has direded us as 
to the true Diftance we ought to train the 
Branches of Trees againft Walls or Efpaliers, 
which fhould always be in Proportion to their 
Leaves’, for if we ©bferve the Progrefs of 
Nature in the great Variety of Trees, we fhall 
always find their Branches grow diftant from 
each other in Proportion to the Breadth of their 
Leaves: And it was upon this Account that 
the Romans fo much admir’d the Platanus, be- 
caufe the Leaves being large, afforded them a 
kindly Shade in Summer; but in W T inter, 
when theyaredeftituteof Leaves , their Branches 
growing at a great Diftance, eafily admitted 
the Beams of the Sun. 

Some there are whoafiert, that by the Leaves 
of each afpiring Plant, a Perfon may diftin- 
guifh each kind of Fruit, whether delicate or 
harfh, that the Hopefulnefs of the Fruit may 
be diftinguilh’d by the firft Leaves of the 
yearling Plant ; and for this they lay down 
the following Rules: 

ift, That a fhort and dark green Leaf pro®- 
nofticates a crabbed Fruit. 

2dly, That a Tree with a larger Leaf, thick, 
and of a dark Green, will bear a good Winter 
Apple *, but the Stock hardy, to endure a ftiff 
clayey Ground. 

3dly, That a fady, wjllowifh Leaf denotes 
.a flat, infipid Apple, as the Kenlijh Codim , 
which holds out againft Bluffs. 

4thly, That a paler Green, as the Popinfay 
or Barbary Leaf, efpecially if the Leaf be lim¬ 
ber, denotes a delicate Fruit; and the broader 
the Leaf is, the fairer the Fruit. 

5thly, That a wrinkled Leaf, neither very 
dark, nor very bright, proves Red-ftreak’d; 
Crab-flocks have reddifh Tops. 

But there is no great Certainty in thefe 
Rules, nor can a Perfon, though ever fo 
curious in his Obfervations, exa&ly determine 
the various forts of Fruits by their Leaves, 
notwithftanding what many People have a£ 
forced. 

The before-mention’d Reverend Author, in 
his Treatife of Vegetation, fays, It is plain from 
many Experiments and Obfervations before- 
mention’d, that Leaves are very ferviceablc in 
this Work of Vegetation, by being inftrumental 
in bringing Nourifhment from the lower Parts, 
within the Reach of the Attraction of the grow¬ 
ing Fruit, which, like young Animals, is fiir- 
nifh’d with properInftruments to fuck it thence; 
but the Leaves feem alfo defign’d for many other 
noble'and important Services: for Nature ad¬ 
mirably adapts her Inftruments, fo as to beat the 
fame time ferviceablc to many good Purpofes. 

Thus the Leaves, in which are the many 
Excretory Du&s in Vegetables, feparate and 
carry off the redundant watery Fluid, which 
by being long detain’d, would turn rancid 
and prejudicial to the Plant, leaving the more 
nutritive Parts to coalefce; part of which 
Nourifhment, we have good Rcafon to think, 
is convey’d into Vegetables thro* the Leaves , 
which do plentifully imbibe the Dew and Rain, 
which contain. Salt, Sulphur, &c. 

For the Air is full of acid and fulphureous 
Particles , which, when they abound much, 

do, 
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do by the Adion and Reaction between them 
and the Elaltick Air, caufc that fultry Heat 
which ufually ends in Lightning and Thunder; 
and theH; new Combinations of Air, Sulphur, 
and acid Spirit, which are conftantly forming 
in the Air, are, doubtlefs, very ferviceable in 
promoting the Work of Vegetation; when 
being imbib’d by the Leaves, they may not 
improbably be the Materials out of which the 
more fubtile and refin’d Principles of Vege¬ 
tables are form’d : For fo fine a Fluid as the 
Air feems to be a/more proper Medium, 
wherein to prepare and combine the more ex¬ 
alted Principle of Vegetables, than the groffer 
watery Fluid of the Sap: And, for the lame 
Reafon, ’tis likely that the moft refin’d and 
active Principles of Animals arc ajfo prepared 
in the Air, and thence convey’d thro 1 the Lungs 
into the Blood ; and that there is Plenty of thefe 
fulphureo-aerial Particles in the Leaves, is evi¬ 
dent from the fulphureous Exudations that 
are found at the Edges of Leaves , of which 
Bees are obferved to make their waxen Cells, 
as well as of the Dull of Flowers. And that 
Wax abounds with Sulphur, is plain, from its 
burning freely, ific. 

We may therefore reafonably conclude, that 
onegreat Ufeof Leaves., is what has been long 
fufpefted by many, viz. to perform, in fome 
mcafure, the fame Office for the Support of 
the Vegetable Life, as the Lungs of Animals 
do for the Support of Animal Life ; Plants, 
very probably, drawing through their Leaves 
fome Part of their Nourishment through the 
Air. 

LEEKS; vide Porrum. 

LEGUMES or LEGUMF.NS, are a Spe¬ 
cies of Plants which are call'd Pulfe , fuch as 
Peas, Beans , &c. and are fo call’d, becaufe 
they may be gather’d by the Hand, without 
cutting, Mr. Ray reckons all thofe Plants 
which have a papilionaceous Flower, among 
the Legumes. 

LEGUMINOUS, of, or belonging to 
Pulfe. 

LEGUMINOUS Plants, are fuch as bear 
Pulfe , with a papilionaceous Flower : Their 
Flower is difform, and fomewhat like a Butterfly, 
with Wings expanded (whence it is call’d 
Papilionaceous) confiftiug of four Parts, join’d 
together at the Bottom. Vide Papilionaceous. 

LEMON-TREE; vide Limon. 

LENS, [fo call’d of Lcnis, Lat. mild or 
gentle , becaufe in old Times, thofe who ate 
thefe Seeds, were faid to be of a gentle 
Temper.] Lentils. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower ; the Pointal 
of which becomes a fhort Pod, containing or¬ 
bicular Seeds , which are, for the moft part , 
convex ; to which may be added, the Leaves are 
conjugated, growing to one Mid-rib, and are ter¬ 
minated by Tendrils. 

The Species are ; 

i. Lens; vulgaris. C. B, P. Common 
Lentils. 


a. Lens ; major. C. B. P. Greater Len¬ 
tils. 

3. Lens; monantbos. H. L, Lentils, with 
a Tingle Flower. ' 

There are feveral Varieties of the firft and 
fecond Sorts, which differ from each other in 
the Colour of their Flowers and Fruits; buc 
thefe are accidental* and will often arife from 
the fame Seeds, for which Reafon they are 
not worth obferving in this PlaCc. 

Thefe Plants are very common in the warm 
Parts of Europe, and in the Archipelago, where 
they are the Food of the poorer fort of People, 
which they loath when they meet with better 
Fare ; from whence came the Proverb, Dives 
fa It us jam deflit gaudere Lcnte: which is ap- 
ply’d to fuch as fpurn at thofe Things in eafy 
Circumfiances, which they were glad of in a 
low Condition. 

Thefe Plants are one of the leaft of the Pulfe 
kind, and call’d in fome Places Tills: They may 
be propagated in the fame manner as Vetches , 
Sec. but rnuft be Town a great deal thinner; 
They will grow upon a dry barren Soil beft, 
and are a very good Fodder for Cattle ; but as 
they require an annual Culture, fo they are 
not at prefent very much efteem’d: Their 
Seeds are very good for Pigeons. 

LENS PALUSTRIS; Duck-Meat. This 
is a very common Plant, growing upon Hand¬ 
ing Waters in moft Parts of England. 

LENTISCUS ; [cakes its Name of Lentor t 
Lat. i. e, Pliablenejs.') The Maftick-Tree. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are pinnated ; the Lobes growing 
oppoftle, and are faften'd to one common Mid-rib ; 
the Male Flowers , which are produced upon fe- 
parate Trees from the Fruit, have fhort, green, 
quadrifid Cups, which expand in Form of Stars, 
having four or five fhort Stamina, with large red 
Apices: Tbefe Flowers are collected into a Bunch: 
The Ovary, in the Female Plants, which grows 
upon the Top of a long, thick Foot-ftalk * is com¬ 
monly branch'd, and becomes a Fruit which contains 
a Nut with a bard Shell. 

The Species are ; 

1. Lentiscus ; vulgaris. C, B. P. Com- 1 
mon Maftick-Tree. 

2 . Lentiscus ; vulgaris , folds minoribus Es? 
pallidioribus. II. L. The Male Maftick-Tree, 
with letter and paler Leaves. 

Thefe two Plants are promrfcuoufly pre* 
ferv’d in many curious Gardens in England, 
where they are commonly kept in Pots and 
Tubs,'and hous’d in the Winter, with Oranges, 
Myrtles, Sec. but in fome Places, which arc 
well defended from cold Winds, 1 have ob- 
ferv’d them growing in the open Air, without 
fufFering the leaft Injury from our ordinary 
Winters ; but in extreme hard Weather they 
are fometimes greatly damag’d; however, as 
they are feldom quite deftroy’d, efpecially if 
the Plants are ftrong, and have taken good 
Root in the Ground, fo it is worth our Care to 
endeavour to naturalize them to our Climate: 
which may eafily be effected, provided you 
keep them in Pot until they have acquir’d a 
T y y y fufficient 
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tufiicient Strength* and then fhake them out 
in the Spring of the Year, preferving as much 
of the Earth to their Roots a* you can, plant¬ 
ing them on a dry warm Soil, and in a well- 
iheltcr'd Situation, and in Winter lay fome 
Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots, to prevent the Froft from pene¬ 
trating to them, as alfo in very fevere Frofts 
you Ihould cover their Stems and Heads with 
fomc Straw or Peas Haulm, which will prevent 
their being deftroy’d, and after they have been 
inured to the open Air for two or three Years, 
they will then be moftly ouc of Danger, and 
will grow much better than thofe Plants, which 
afe kept in Pots or Tubs* 

Thefe Plants are propagated by laying down 
their young Branches in the Spring, which 
Ihould be flit at a Joint (as is practis’d in laying 
Carnations) and in dry Weather they muft be- 
frequently watered to encourage their ftriking 
Root, which they rarely do until the fecond 
Year, before which they fhould not be 
difturb’di but then if they have taken fuffi- 
cient Hoot, they ihould be traofplanted in. 
April, placing them* as was before direited, 
into a warm Situation, obferving to water 
them in dry Weather, as alfo to lay fomc 
Mulch about their Roots to prevent the 
Ground from drying too faft; and in Winter 
lay a little freih Mulch about them to keep out 
the Froft ; after two or three Years, they 
will be fufticiently hardy, and will require no 
farther Care, but to dig the Ground about 
them every Spring, and- keep them clean from 
Weeds, as alfo to trim up the lateral Branches, 
to make them afpire in Height» but by no 
Means fhould you fheer them into Balls and 
Pyramids (as is the common Praftice) but let 
them grow in their utmoft Luxuriancy, in 
Which Manner they will appear much more 
beautiful than in thofe ftudied Figures. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propagated from 
the Berries, which may be obtained from the 
Southern Parts of France or Spain, where 
they grow in great Plenty they muft be Town 
in Pots or Tubs of light frefh Earth, and 
houfed in Winter (for the Plants feldom come 
up until the fecond Year) but in Summer they 
ihould be expofed in a warm Situation, and 
ofte,n refrefh’d with Water j when the Plants 
come up they muft be carefully clear'd from 
Weeds, and refrefh'd with Water in dry 
Weather, and in Winter the Pots or Tubs 
muft be removed into Shelter, but ihould 
have a great Share of free Air in mild 
Weather ? and the Spring following the Plants 
ihouldbe taken up, and each of them planted 
into a feparate Pot, then plunge the Pots into 
a moderate Hot-bed to facilitate their taking 
Root, after which they may be expos'd to the 
open Air (ac was dire&cd for the older Plants^ 
and continue to houfd them every Winter, 
until they are three or four Years old, after 
which they may be planted into the open Air, 
when they muft be treated as the old Plants. 

ThefeTrees ate always Green, which renders 
them more valuable, and their Leaves being 
of a beautiful Figure, and their Heads gene¬ 
rally growing very regular, renders them 


worthy of a good Situation; they feldom rife 
above twelve or fourteen Feet high with us; 
and fhould therefore be intermix'd with other 
Ever-greens of the lame Growth. 

LEONTOPET ALQN [AnritafatAtr oF xtar, 
a Lion , and nii*x*r, a Leaf, q. d. Lion's-Leaf j 
becaufe the Amients fancied the Leaves of 
this Plant refcmbled a Lion's Paw.l Lion- 
leaf. 

The CbaraSlers are j 

It hath a thick tuberoft perennial Root ; the 
Flower is naked , and conjijls of five or fin Petals 
which expand in Form of a Rofe , garnijh'd with 
five Stamina ; in the Middle of the Flower rifii 
the Pointal , which afterwards becomes a Blad¬ 
der, containing many fpherkal Seeds, 

We have but one Species of this Plant in 
the Englijb Gardens ; which is, 

Leontopetalon j folds cafice rtmofis tmaf - 
centibus . Flor . Lion-leaf, with Leaves grow¬ 
ing on a branched Rib. 

This Plant is found in great Plenty in the 
Iftands of the Archipelago * and alfo in fome 
Parts of Italy, but at prefect is very rare in 
England ; it may be propagated by fowing the 
Seeds, or parting of the Roots j but the for¬ 
mer is the belt Method, if the Seeds could be 
obtained from Abroad j for they feldom pro¬ 
duce good Seeds in England , nor do they in¬ 
crease very faft by their Roots, 

The Seed of this Plant fhould be Town foort 
after it is ripe, in Pots or Tubs fill’d with frefli 
light Earth, that the Plants may be removed 
into Shelter in the Winter, for if they arc 
expos’d at that Seafon (whic^ is the Time they 
do arife) the Cold will deftroy them-, but in 
the Summer they fhould be fet abroad, where 
they may have rhe Morning Sun until Ten of 
the Clock, and when the Plants are ftrong 
enough to be tranfplanted, they fhould be each 
of them put into a feparate Pot, and in 
IVinter placed into a Hot-bed Frame, where 
they may be fhel&er'd in fevere Frofts ; but in 
mild Weather they fhould be expos’d to the 
open Air. 

When the Plants are two Years old, they 
may be taken out of the Pots and planted into 
a warm Border under a South Wall, where 
they will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, being feldom hurt by fe¬ 
vere Frofts, or too much Wet for which 
Reafon they Ihould always be planted in a dry 
Soil. 

The beft Seafon for tranfplanting thefe Roots 
is in May, when their Leaves are decay'd \ 
for if you defer it till July or Augujl , they 
will be ftriking out new Roots, when they 
will not be fo fafely removed : They produce 
their Flowers in Winter, for which they are 
chiefly valued. 

LEONTOPODIUM vide Plantago. 

LEONURUS (of Awr, a Lion, 
and ip?., a Tail, becaufe the Creft of this 
Flower feems to refemble the Tail of a Lion] 
Lion's-Tail. 

The 
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The Characters are ; , . , 

, It is one of the veriicillate Plants with d lip 
Flower, which confifls of one Leaf,\ whofe Galea 
cr Crejl is imbricated, and much longer than the 
under Lip , which is divided into three Segments j 
out of the Flower-cup rifet the Pointal fix'd 
like a Nail to the binder Part of the Flower, 
furrotmded by four Embryo's , which afterwards 
turn to fo many Seeds, which are oblong, and 
enclofed in a long flflulous Husk, which before 
was the Flower-cttp. 

The Species arc ; 

1. Leonurus ; perennis, Africanus , fideri- 
tidis folio, flore pbcemcio majore. Breyn. prod. 
Perennial African Lion's-taiJ, with an Iron- 
wort Leaf, and a large fcarlet Flower. 

2 . Leonurus ■, perennis, Africanus, ftderi - 
tiflis folio, var'tegaio, fore pbcemcio majore . 
Perennial African Lion’s-tail, with a variegated 
Iron-wort Leaf, and a large fcarlet Flower. 

3. Leonurus; minor. Capitis Bona Spei 
vulgo. Boerh. hid. LeflerLion’s-tail fromthe 
Cape of good Hope, with a Cat-mint Leaf. 

Thefe Plants are very great Ornaments in 
a Green-houfe, producing large Tufts of beau¬ 
tiful fcarlet Flowers in the Months of October 
and November , when few other Plants are in 
Perfection, for which Reafon a good Green- 
houfe Jhould never be wanting of thefe Plants, 
efpecially fince they require no artificial Heat, 
but only to be preferved from hard Frofts, fo 
that they may be placed amongft Oranges, 
Myrtles, Oleanders, &c. in fuch a Manner, as 
hot to be too much over-(haded with other 
Plahtt i but that they may enjoy as much free 
Air as potHble in mild "Weather. 

They are cafily propagated by planting 
Cuttings of any of the Sorts, in Pots fill’d 
with light Earth, any time in July or Auguft, 
tobferving to (hade and water them until they 
have taken Root, after which they muft be 
each of ’em planted into a feparate Pot fill’d 
With light rich Earth, and often refrelh’d with 
Water (for it is an Aquatick Plant in its native 
Country) and in October they muft be re¬ 
moved into the Green-houfe; but in May, 
they (Hould be expos’d again to the open Air; 
placing them where they may have the Morning 
Sun till Eleven of the Clock, obferving never 
to let them want Water, which will encourage 
them to produce ftrong Tufts of Flowers in 
Autumn. 

Thefe Plants will grow to be eight or nine 
Feet high, and abide many Years; but are 
very fubjeft to grow irregular, therefore their 
Branches (Hould be pruned early In the Spring, 
its order to reduce them to a tolerable Figure 1 
but they will not bear to be often pruned or 
(heer'd, nor can they ever be form’d into Balls 
or Pyramids, for if they are often (horten’d, it 
will prevent their flowering. 

The ftrip’d Sort is by many People valued 
for the Variety of its Leaves ; but as that ii 
occafion’d by a Weaknefs in the Plant, lb the 
Flowers of that Sort are never fo large and 
fah, as arc thole of the plain Sort, nor produced 
in fo great a Quantity. 

The third Sort is alfo prefetved for Variety 
more than its Beauty# the Flowers of this 


being mucA finaller, and not fo well colour'd, 
as are thole of the common Sorts* 

LETTUCE; vide Laftuca. 

LEUCANTHEMUM 
White, and dfrSi ft&, a Flower.] Ox-eye Daizy. 

The Characters are ; 

It agrees in every refpett with the Chryfan- 
themum, except in the Colour of its Semi-florets, 
which in thefe are conflantly Whitt. 

The Species are; 

1. Leucanthemum; vulgare. Tourn. Com¬ 
mon Ox-eye Daizy. 

1. Leucanthemum ; Alpinum , majus, ri~ 
gido folio. Tourn. Greater Ox-eye Daizy of 
the Alps, with ftiff Leaves. 

3. Leucanthemum ; radice repente, folds 
latioribus ferratis. Tourn. Creeping-rooted 
Ox-eye Daizy, with broad ferrated Leaves. 

4. Leucanthemum ; folio abftnthii Alt* 
mm. Ciajft. Alpine Ox-eye Daizy, with a 
Wormwood Leaf. 

5. Leucanthemum; tanaceti folio , flore 
majore. Boerh, Ind. Ox-Cye Daizy, With a 
Tanfy Leaf ^nd a large Flower. 

6. Leucanthemum ; Canarienfe, foliis 
Cbryfanlhemi, fapore pyretbri. Tourn, Canary 
Ox-eye Daizy, with a Chryfanthemum Leaf; 
and a Tafte like Pellitory of Spain, vulgarly 
called Pellitory of Spain. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common in 
the Meadows, in moft Parts of England, from 
whence the Flowers are gathered and brought 
into the Markets in London for Medicinal Ufa, 
but it is fddom cultivated in Gardens, 

The fecond and fifth Sorts are many times 
planted in Gardens for their Beauty ; thefe 
produce large Tufts of white radiated Flowers 
upon the Summits of their Stalks, which con¬ 
tinue a long time in Beauty; they commonly 
grow two Feet high or more, for which Reafon 
they (hould always be placed in the Middle of 
large Borders, and require to be planted at a 
good Difiance from other Plants, othefwife 
they will over-bear them ; (b that they are 
not very proper for fmall Gardens, taking up 
too much Room, 

Thefe are very hardy Plants, and may be 
propagated either by rowing their Seeds, cr 
parting their Roots; the bed Time for (owing 
of their Seeds, is in March , upon a Border of 
light fre(h Earth, and when the Plants are 
come up pretty ftrong, they muft be trans¬ 
planted into frefh Borders of the like Earth, 
placing them at eight Inches Diftance cadi 
Way ; in thefe Borders they may remain till 
Michaelmas, when they (hould be removed 
into the Borders where they are to continue, 
and the Summer following they will produce 
Flowers and Seeds. 

But if you would propagate them by part¬ 
ing their Roots, the beft Seafon for this Work 
is in September or OHober ; for if it be done in 
the Spring, they feldom flower fo ftrong the 
fucceeding Summer. 

The third "Sort multiplies too faft by it* 
creeping Roots, which wifi fpread and come 
up at a great Diftance from the old Plant, fo 

, that 
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that it is hardly to be kept within tolerable 
Bounds ; but is very apt to run over whatever 
Plants ftand near, for which Reafon it ihould 
never be placed amongft choice Flowers, 
but allowed a Place in fome abjed Part of the 
Garden, in a Corner allotted to if, where it 
will grow to the Height of four Feet, and 
produce large radiated white Flowers in Augufl 
and September. 

The fourth Sort is feldom admitted into 
curious Flower-Gardens, it being a rambling 
Plant, and the Branches trailing upon the 
Ground, renders it unfightly, nor are the 
Flowers very beautiful ; i'o that it is feldom 
preferved but in Botanick Gardens, 

Thele are all very hardy Plants, and will 
grow in almoft any Soil or Situation, and there 
being very little Trouble in their Culture, they 
dclbrve Room in all large Gardens, 

The fixth Sort is tenderer than any of the 
former, and muff be preferved in Pots and 
flickered in the Winter, This is propagated 
by planting Cuttings in any of the Summer 
Months, into a Border of light Earth, ob- 
fervirig to water and fliade them from the great 
Heat of the Sun until they have taken Roor, 
after which they mull be planted into Pots 
fill’d with light frefli Earth, and expos’d to the 
open Air until the Middle or latter End of 
October, when they muft be houfed ; but 
fhould be placed into the cooleft Part of the 
Houfe, where they may have much free Air 
in mild Weather, and muft be frequently re- 
frefh’d with Water; but in Summer time they 
way be expos’d to the open Air, in a lhady 
Situation, where they will thrive much better 
than if expos’d to the Sun, which would dry 
the Earth too fall, fo that they would con- 
ftantly require to be watered. 

This Plant is not apt to continue above two or 
three Years without renewing, therefore Cut¬ 
tings fhould be planted every other Year, to 
maintain the Kind, where People are curious 
to preferve their Varieties : There is no great 
Beauty in this Plant, but it is preferved in 
fome Gardens, for the true Pellttory of Spain , 
which in reality ^ a different Plant, though 
this has a very fharp acrid Tafte, much like 
that of the Pelhtory. 

i 

LEUCOJUM [xsiijwiw of Aiuwr, White, and 
by, a Violet, i. e. IVbite Violet .] Stock-July-flower. 

The Characters are ; 

Abe Flower is compofid for the moft part of 
four Leaves, which are placed in Form of a 
Crofs ■, out of the Flower-cup rifes the Point al, 
which becomes a long flat Pod , divided into two 
Ceils by an intermediate Partition , to which 
the Valves adhere on both Sides, and are fur- 
nijh'd with flat fmoolb Seeds, which are orbicu¬ 
lar and bordered round their Edges •, to which 
may be added, the Flowers are fpecious and 
fweet-fmelling. 

The Species are; 

1. Leuc<>j dm ; iticanum , majus. C. B. P. 
Great hoary Stock-July-flower, with Jingle 
white Flowers. 

2, Leucojum \ incanilm, majus , flare ctne- 
' riceo. C. B. P. The great hoary Scock-July- 

flower, with an AIh-colour’d Flower. 


3. Leucojum ; furpureum, ve! rubrum. 

C. B, P. Purple or Red Stock July flower. 

4. Leucojum ; ittcanum, majus, coccmeum. 
Mcr. Hifl. The greater hoary crimfon Stock- 
July-flower, vulgarly call’d the Brampton Stock. 

5. Leucojum ; violaceum. Tabcrn. Violet- 
coloured Stock-July-flower. 

6 . Leucojum ; incanum, majus , multiplex, 
florepurpurea , C.B.P. Greater hoary Stock* 
July*flower, with a double Purple Flower. 

7. Leucojum ; incanum , majus, multiple X, 
flore rubro. C. B. P . Greater hoary Stock- 
July-flower, with a double red Flower, 

8. Leucojum ; incanum, majus, multiplex 
flore albo. Aourn. Greater hoary Stock-July- 
flower, with a double white Flower. 

9. Leucojum ; incanum majus, variegatum , 
plena flore. C. B. P. The greater hoary Stock- 
July-flower, with a double variegated Flower. 

10. Leucojum; majus , incanum , variega- 
tum album, flore funplid , maculis in albo rubris. 

C. B. P. The greater hoary Stock-July-flower, 
with a Angle white Flower fpotted and ftrip’d 
with Red. 

11. Leucojum ; plena flore, album, fan- 
guineis maculis fignalum. Hcrt. Exfl. White 
Stock-July-flower, with a double Flower, 
mark’d with bloody Spots. 

12. Leucojum ; plena flare, album, purpu- 
reis maculis fignalum. Hors. Exfl. White 
Stock-July-flower, with a double Flower 
mark’d with purple Spots. 

13. Leucojum ; incanum majus, variega¬ 
tum, plena flore , foliis in ambitie argeniets. 
H. L. The greater hoary, variegated Stock- 
July-flower, with a doubleFlower, and Leaves 
edg’d with Silver. 

. 14. Leucojum; minus (A annttum, Dod, 
Lefler annual Stock-July-flower. 

15. Leucojum; album, odorat’JJimum, folio 
viridi. C. B. P. The moft fwtet-fmelliiig 
Stock-July-flower, with a green Leaf, com¬ 
monly call’d the if'hits Wall-flower. 

16. Leucojum ; album odoratifimum, folio 
viridi, plena flore. The double white Wall¬ 
flower ; vulgb, 

17. Leucojum ; luleum, vulgare. C. B. P. 
The common yellow Wall-flower. 

18. Leucojum ; luleum, flore pkno, minus. 
C. B. P. The common double Wall-flower. 

. 19. Leucojum ; ar.gyflifolium, Alpinum , 
flore fulphureo. H. R. Par. Narrow-leav’d 
Alpine Wall-flower, with a Brimftonc-colour’d 
Flower. 

20. Leucojum ; anguflifolium, Alpinum , 
flore pkno fulphureo. Narrow-leav’d Alpine 
Wall-flower, with a double Brimftone-colour’d 
Flower, commonly call’d the Straw-colour’d 
Wall-flower. 

21. Leucojum; luleum magno flore. C. B.P. 
Wall-flower, with a large Flower. 

22. Leucojum ; luleum, flore plena, majus. 
C. B. P. The greater Wall-flower, with a 
double Flower. 

23. Leucojum ; majus, flore intus luteo 
extus ferrugineo. Greater Wall-Flower, with 
larger Flowers, Yellow within, and on the 
Out-fide of an Iron-colour, commonly call’d 
the Ravenal Wall-flower. 

24. Leu- 
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24- Leucojum j majus, flore majore plena , 
vitus luteo extus ferruginea . The double 
Ravenal •, vulgd. 

25. Leucojum ; majus, flore plena ferruginea, 
Tourn, The old double bloody Wall-flower- 

26. Leucojum ; luteum y plena flore, foliis 
ex luteo variegatis. The yellow variegated 
Wall-flower, with a double Flower. 

27. Leucojum ; luteum plena flore, foliis 
ex alba eleganter variegatis. The Silver-ftrip’d 
Wall-flower, with a double Flower, 

There are feveral other Varieties of thefe 
Flowers, which are preferv’d in fome curious 
Botanick Gardens; but thofe here-mentioned, 
are the mod beautiful, and belt worth pro¬ 
pagating, in all curious Flower-Gardens. 

All the Sorts of Stock-July-flowers are pro¬ 
pagated by Seeds :^JThe belt Time for Sowing 
’em is in the Beginning of Aprils upon a 
Border of frelh light Earth, where they may 
be expos’d to the Morning Sun \ for if they 
are too much expos’d to the Sun in the Heat 
of the Day, they are very fubjedt to be eaten 
by a fort of Fly, as they often are while 
young, upon a hot dry Soil : To remedy 
which, you Ihould always fow a few Radifkes 
amongft them, which will fecure ’em from this 
Mifchief*, for the Flies will always prey upon 
the Radtjbes, whereby your July-flower Plants 
will be preferved ; but then you mull not 
fufler the Radijhes to be too thick, amongft 
them, for that would draw ’em up very weak, 
and caufe ’em to be long-lhank'd. When 
your Plants have gotten fix Leaves, they muft 
be tranfplanred into other Borders of the like 
frelh Earth, and expos’d to the Morning Sun 
at about four Inches Diftance, obferving to 
water and (hade ’em until they have taken 
Root i after which, they will require no 
farther Care, than only to keep them clear 
from Weeds until the Latter-end of Augufl, 
or the Beginning of September , when you 
muft tranlplant them into the Borders of 
the Pleafure-Garden ; which Ihould be done, 
if poffible, in moift Weather, that they may 
the fooner ftrike Root, whereby they will be 
fecurely faften’d in the Ground before the 
Froft comes on, which would prevent their 
taking Root, and thereby either quite deftroy 
them, or at leaft caufe ’em to flower very 
weak the fucceeding Spring. 

There are many People who make a great 
Stir about fowing thefe Seeds, and tranfplant- 
ing the Plants always at the fame time when 
the Moon is at the Full, in order to obtain a 
greater Number of double Flowers; but from 
feveral Years Obfervation, I could never ob- 
ferve any thing in this Management, nor from 
the frequently removing the Plants, as is by 
fome directed, which only weakens them, and 
caufes ’em to produce fmaller Bunches of 
Flowers 1 but I could not find any more of them 
come double by this Management, than if they 
had never been remov’d: But the be ft Method 
that I have obferv’d, to have thefe Flowers in 
the greateft ferfeftion, is to change the Seeds 
every Year, if you can procure a good Cor- 
refpondent at fome Place at a great Diftance 
from you, who will faithfully furnifti you with 


good Seeds: And in faving thefe Seeds, if you 
obferve a greater Number of Petals thanufual 
in the Angle Flowers, it is a good Sign that 
the Seeds of fuch Plants will produce double 
Flowers. 

As thefe Plants are commonly biennial, 
and feldom continue longer than the fecond 
Year, fo there will be a Neceffity of fow¬ 
ing Seeds every Year; for when they have 
flower’d and feeded, they commonly decay foon 
after, as alfo do the Double Flowers loon 
after they are out of flower •, or if fome of 
them Ihould continue another Year, they are 
feldom fo ftrong, or produce fo fair Flowers 
as the young feedling Plants: fo that, upon 
the Whole, they are fcarcely worth Handing, 
And tho’ fome People recommend the Pro¬ 
pagating the Double Sorts from Slips and 
Cuttings, as the fureft Way to have Double 
Flowers, which indeed is very trueyet 
the Plants thus rais’d arc always weaker than 
thofe rais’d from Seeds, and never produce 
their Flowers near fo large or fair: Where¬ 
fore, fas I laid before) it is better to have 
a Succelfion of Seedling Plants every Year, 
amongft which you will always have a Quan¬ 
tity of Double Flowers, provided your Seed 
be good. 

The Brampton Slock-July-flower is by many 
People moft valu’d, for the Largenefs of its 
Flowers, and the Brighrnefs of their Colour: 
but this Sort feldom produces more than ontf 
Spike of Flowers upon a Plant; whereas the 
Italian and Purple Sorts produce feveral very 
fair Bunches upon each Plant, efpecially if 
they have Strength: And there is a Sore 
commonly call’d The Stock-major , ( which, 
probably, is the feventh Sort here mention’d) 
which branches out on every Side, and pro¬ 
duces many fair Spikes of Flowers from one 
Root; thefe are of a beautiful Red Colour: 
As doth another Sort, commonly (tho* falfely) 
call’d The Annual Stock, which will produce 
its Flowers the firft Year from Seed s but then 
the Plants commonly continue the nextSeafon, 
and flower again very ftrong, and thefe often 
produce fome Variety in the Colour of their 
Flowers, fome being of a beautiful Scarlet, 
and others of a pale Red Colour, and fome 
of them are finely variegated ; and thefe all 
produc’d from Seeds taken from the fame 
Plant: but this Sort is very apt to degenerate, 
if the Seeds are not frequently changed. 

The fmall Annual StockAfuly-flower will 
produce Flowers in about ten Weeks after 
fowing, (which has occafion’d its being call’d 
The ’Ten Weeks Stock) » and if the Scafon be 
tolerably cool and moift, thefe Flowers will 
be very large: And many times there are 
large Double Flowers produc’d among them, 
which renders them well worth propagating, 
elpecially if you fow them in May, which will 
caufe them to flower in Auguft and September , 
when Flowers arc beginning to be fcarce in the 
Gardens. Thefe Plants produce ripe Seeds the 
fame Year, and rarely furvive thro’ a Winter. 

Thefe Plants Ihould all be planted in a 
frelh light Soil, which muft not be dung'd ; 
for they don’t do fo well upon a rich Soil, in 
Z z z z which 
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which they are apt to grow very rank, and 
then their Roots canker and decay; fo that 
they feldom abide the Winter in i’uch Soils $ 
but in a frelh Soil they will ftand our ordinary 
Winters extremely well, and will produce 
large fair Flowers, 

The Common Single Wall-flower is very 
feldom cultivated in Gardens, but is often 
found growing upon old Walls and Buildings 
in divers Parts of England: This Is the Sort 
which is directed in the College Difpenfatory 
for medicinal Ufes. But the Double of this 
Kind is very common in moft of the Englijh 
Gardens, which is propagated by planring 
Slips or Cuttings in any of the Spring Months, 
observing to water and fhadc them until 
they have taken Root ; after which, they 
may be remov’d to the Places where they arc 
to remain. 

The Siraw-colour’d Wall-flower with Double 
Flowers was formerly more common in the 
Englijh Gardens than at prefent: This is a 
much finer Sort for Shew than the Common, 
the Plants generally growing more upright* 
and the Spikes of Flowers are much larger, 
and grow much clofer together than thofe: 
but the Flowers have very little Scent which, 

I fuppoi’e, has occafion’d its being lefs cul¬ 
tivated than it was formerly ; tlio’ indeed, 
for Shew, it is inferior to none of the Sorts 
of Wallflowers: This is alfo propagated by 
Slips, as the Common Sort. ^ 

The White Wall-flower is propagated by 
fowing the Seeds in April, in the manner 
before dire died for the Stock-July-flowcrs ; 
and if the Seeds are good, there will be many 
Double Flowers produc’d amongft them, 
which may be continu’d, by planting the 
Slips in the fame manner as has been direfted 
for the Common Wall flower. But the Double 
of this Kind being fomewhat tenderer than 
the other Sorts of Wall-flowers, lhould be 
planted into Pots fill’d with light freih Earth, 
and in the Winter-feafon fhould be plac’d 
under a Hot-bed Frame, where they may be 
fljclter’d from fevere Frolls; but in mild Wea¬ 
ther they lhould have as much free open Air 
as poflibte ; in which Management they will 
endure two or three Years, and produce fair 
Flowers. 

The large Flowering Wall-flower is alfo 
propagated by Seeds in the fame manner as 
tlie Siock-July-flowers ; for tho* it will grow 
from Slips, yet chefe feldom makefogood Plants 
as thofe produc’d from Seeds, nor will they 
fipwer fo llrong. This Sort rarely produces 
many Double Flowers, but yet is well worth 
propagating,, for the Largenefs and Sweetnefs 
of its Flowers *, and if they are planted in a 
very poor dry Soil, will continue two or three 
Years, and endure the Cold extremely Well. 

The Ravcnal Wallflower is at prefent in the 
greatest Efteem with the curious Florills, the 
Flowers of this Kind being full as large as the 
laft-mention'd Sort, and are of a fine Rcddifh 
or Iron Colour on the Outfide, as alfo of an 
extraordinary Sweetnefs ; and this is more apt 
to produce Double Flowers than the former: It- 
is propagated by Seeds, which lhould be fown 


In March , and manag’d as was direfted for 
the Stock-July-flower , obferving never to plant 
them in a rich Soil, which wilt caufe them to 
grow very faft during the Summer-feafon ; 
but they feldom endure the Winter in fuch 
Soils. The Double-flower’d Plants of this 
Kind may alfo be propagated by Slips, in 
the fame manner as the , before-mention’d 
Sorts; but thefe fhould be fhelter’d in Winter, 
as was direfted for the White Wallflower, 
otherwife they are fubjeft to be kilt'd by very 
fharp Frofls. The Seeds of this Kind fhould 
be often chang'd, or elfe they will greatly 
degenerate. 

The old Double Bloody Wallflower was 
formerly more common in England than at 
prefent, it being at this Time rarely to be feen : 
This is a Variety of the Common Double 
Wallflower , from which it only differs in 
having the Outfide of the Petals of a Bloody 
Colour: It may be propagated by Slips, as 
the Common Sort; but requires to be fiielter’cf 
from extreme Cold in the Winter, which often 
deftroys thefe Plants if they arc too much' 
expos’d to it. 

The Yellow-ftrip’d Wall-flower is alfo a 
Variety of the Common Double Sort, having 
its Leaves beautifully variegated in the Spring 
and Winter-feafon ; but in the Summer, when 1 
the Plants are very free of Growch, they dege¬ 
nerate to be almofl quite plain, fo that at that 
Seafon there is very little Beauty in them: 
This is alfo propagated by Slips, as the Common 
Sort; but fhould be planted in a warm Situa¬ 
tion, otherwife it will often fuffer by great 
Colds in Winter. 

The Silver-ftrip’d Wallflower is much more; 
beautiful than the laft, and generally retains 
its beautiful Variegation through the whole 
Year: This is propagated by Slips, as the 
former; but fhould be fhelter’d in Winrer, 
being much tenderer than the laft ; for which 
Reafon, the Plants fhould be fet into Pots, and 
treated as the Double White Wallflower: 
but you fhould obferve, never to plant them 
in a rich Soil, which will caufe them to be¬ 
come plain, (as I have often obferv’d ) : nor 
fhould they have too much Moifture, which' 
very often deftroys ’em. 

All the Sorts of Wall flowers will abide the 
Cold much better if planted in a very gravelly 
and ftony Soil, than when they are in a rich 
Earth, as may be obferv’d by thofe which' 
grow upon the Tops of Walls, and other 
Buildings, where lometimes they are very 
much expos’d to the cold Winds, and yet ; 
often endure the fbarpeft Winters 5 when thofe 
which were planted in a good Soil have been' 
deftroy'd, notwichftanding they have a warm 
Situation. 

LEVEL, a Mathematical Inftrnment ferv* 
ing to draw a Line parallel to the Horizon, 
not only for various Ufc3 in Mafonry , &c. 
but alfo to mcafure the Difference of Afcenc 
and Defcent between feveral Places, for the 
Conveying of Water,- Draining of Fens, &V. 

A Water Level fhews the horizontal Line, 
by means of a Surface of Water, or other 

Liquid, 
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Liquid, founded on this Principle, that Water 
always naturally places it felf level. 

The moft fimpte Inftrurhent for this Ufe, 
is made of a long wooden Trough or Canal 
whofe Sides are parallel to its Bafe t fo that 
being equally fill’d with Water, the Surface 
thereof fhews the Line of Level. 

This Level is alfo made with two Cups 
fill’d to the two Ends of a Pipe three or four 
Feet long, about an Inch in diameter i by 
means whereof, the Watercommunicates from 
thi One to the ocher Cup; and this Pipe being 
moveable on its Stand, by means of & Ball 
and Socket, when the two Cups become 
equally full of Water, the ttoo Surfaces mark 
the Line of Level. 

Inftead of Cups, this Inftrument may be 
made with two fhort Cylinders of Glafs three 
or four Inches long, faften’d to each End of 
the Pipe with Wax or Maftick ; then the Pipe 
being fill’d either with common or colour’d 
Water, will Ihew it felf through the Cylinder, 
by means of which the Line of Level is 
determin’d ; the Height of the Water, with 
refpeft to the Centre of the Earth, being 
always the fame in both Cylinders. This 
Level is very commodious in Levelling fmall 
Difiances. 

If you would level any Piece of Ground 
that you can fee from Side to Side, or from 
the Middle to any Side, fet up your Inftrii- 
menc in the Middle of it, whether it be a 
Water Level or a Ground Level with Sights : 
Place it fo High, that you may fee over the 
higheft Part of the Ground half a Foot, or a 
Foot; then fee up a Stake in the Middle, fo 
that the Top may be exaftly level with the 
Sights, and another Stake on the higheft Side, 
the Top of which mult be level with the 
middle Stake: Then either turn the Level 
or Look-back Sight, and fet up another Stake 
on the Lower Ground level with the two firft ; 
fo then you will have three Stakes ftanding in 
a Level. 

Then keeping yout Level true to the 
huddle Stake, turn it ’till it makes Right 
Angles with the three Stakes, and fet up two 
Stakes oh each Side one Level with thofe 
three : fo that then you will have five Stakes 
in two- Lines fet true Level. 

If the 1 Ground be large, you may fet up 
two Rows, more by the Level ; but five Stakes 
are enough in a fmall Ground. 

When chii is done, you may lay your Level 
atfide,' and look over the Head of one to the 
Head of another, and caufe the Perfon who 
affifts you to put down Stakes between two 
and two, 'till you have fet as many Stakes 
Level in the Ground as yoti think conve¬ 
nient ; or you may ufe a Rule, which being 
plac’d level with the Head of the Stake, you 
may look ovef that to the Head of the other, 
and put Stakes down between you and the 
other Stake to what Number you pleafe. 

The Ground being thus flaked out, with 
all' the Stakes Heads level* and half a Foot 
higher than the higheft Gtoiifid, in fomfc 
Grounds the middle Stake and the Stakes in 
the Crofs-Line will be the Level-Line the 


Ground muft be brought to s that is, abating 
the Hill, and filling up the Low Side to the 
Level of the Mid-Line. But if the Ground 
be very uneven, then you muft meafure over 
all the Stakes, and take them middle high for 
their Mean-Lew/, and, by the Rule of Three , 
proportion your Ground to that. 

As for Inftance: If a Valley be ten Poles 
ih length, and two Feet in depth from the 
ftrait Line, and there be a Hill five Poles 
long; How many Feet deep muft a Perfon 
fink thofe five Poles to fill up the Valley? 
This Queftion may be refolv’d by the Inverfe 
or Back Rule of Three, and will ftand thus} 

As 5 ts to 2, fo is io to 4. 

5-2-10 

2 

5)20(4 

So that a Perfon muft go four Feet deep in 
fuch a Hill to make good fuch a Valley. 

If you are to abutt the Top of a Hill four 
Feet deep, and two Poles from the Top of 
that Hill, thofe four Feet are to come out. 

To perform this, fet up a Stake on the Top 
of a Hill two or three Feet above-ground, and 
another of the fame Height where the Depth 
comes out , fet down a Stake three Rods front 
that, till the Head comes to be in a Line with 
thefe two, and at that Stake you muft be one 
Foot deep. 

At fix Poles, flake down another, as be¬ 
fore, and there you muft be two Feet deep: 
Then flake down another at nine Poles, and 
there you muft be three Feet deep •, and you 
may fee more Stakes at equal Diftances, which 
will diredt you fo as that you cannot go amifs. 

LEVITY, is the Privation or Want of 
Weight in any Body, when compar’d with 
another that is heavier, in which Senfe it is 
oppos’d to Gravity. 

The School-men maintain, that there is fuch 
a thing as Pofitive and Abfolute Levity, and 
impute this to Rife and Emergency of Bodies 
lighter in Specie than the Fluids wherein they 
rife. 

But befides that the common Senfe of 
Mankind difeovers, that Levity is only a rela¬ 
tive Term ; we find that all Bodies tend to¬ 
wards the Earth, fome flower, and fome fafter, 
in all Fluids or Mediums, whether Water, 
Air, Q?c. 

Thus Cork is faid fb be lighter than Gold, 
becaufe under equal Dimenfions of Bulk the 
Gold will fink in, and the Cork fwim upon the 
Water. 

Archimedes has demonftrated, that a folid 
Body will float any where in a Fluid of the 
fame fpccifick Gravity, and' that a lighter 
Body will keep ab,ove a heavier. 

The Reafon of this is, becaufe Bodies fall¬ 
ing towards the Earth, thofe which have a 
like Number of equal Parts, have equal Gra¬ 
vity ; fince the Gravity of the Whole is die 
Suth of the Gravity of all its Farts. 

Now two Bodies have ah equal Number of 
equal Parts, if under the fame Dknch Boris 

there 
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there are no Intervals deftitute of Matter: 
Whence it follows, that as no Portion of Matter 
is fo fmall, but that Body wherein it is con¬ 
tain’d, may be wholly divided into Parts 
equally fmall, there can be no Reafon for the 
Defcent of thefe, which will not equally hold 
for the Defcent of that. 

Hence it may be concluded, that thofe Bo¬ 
dies which do not equally gravitate under the 
fame Dimenlions, do not contain the fame 
equal Portions of Matter; and therefore when 
we fee that a Cube of Gold fubfides in Water 
at the fame time that an equal Bulk of Cork 
fwims upon it, it is evident that the Gold muft 
have a greater Number of equal Parts of 
Matter under the fame Bulk than the Cork ■, 
or the Cork muft have a greater Number of 
Vacuities than the Gold and that there are 
alfo in the Water a greater Number of Vacui¬ 
ties than in the Gold. 

Hence we have a clear Idea both of Denftty 
or Gravity, and of Levity 5 and know, that in 
a ftrict Senfe, the latter cannot be accounted 
any thing pofitive, but a mere Negation or 
Abfence of Body, which determines that Body 
to be lighter than another which contains mere 
Matter." 

LIGHT is us’d in various Senfes: 1. Some¬ 
times it fignifies that Senfation which is oc- 
cafion’d in the Mind by the View of luminous 
Bodies. 

2. For thofe Properties in thofe Bodies, 
whereby they are fitted to excite thofe Senfa- 
tions in us. 

3. A certain A&ion of the luminous Body 
on the Medium, between that and the Lye, 
by the Means of which the one is fuppos’d to 
ait on the other ; and this Is call’d fecondary 
Light, or deriv'd Light, in DiftinCtion to that 
of luminous Bodies, which is call’d primary or 
innate Light. 

As to the Phenomenon of Light, Philofophers 
have explain’d it feveral Ways: Arijlotle, by 
fuppofing fome Bodies to be tranfparent, as 
Air, Water, Ice, t 3 c. The Cartefians have 
confiderably refin’d upon this Motion of Light, 
and own that Light, as it exifts in the lumi¬ 
nous Body, is nothing elfe but a Power or 
Faculty of exciting in us a very clear and vivid 
Senfation: And Father Malbrancb explains 
the Nature of Light by a fuppos’d Analogy 
between it and Sound •, the latter of which is 
allow’d to be produc’d by the Shaking or Vi¬ 
bration of the infenfible Parts of the fonorous 
Body. 

But the greateft Difcoveries into this won¬ 
derful Phenomenon have been made by Sir 
Jfaac Newton •, That the Primary Zagfoconfifts 
wholly in a certain Motion of the Particles of 
the lucid Body, whereby they do not propel 
any fictitious Matter fuppos’d to be lodg’d in 
the hidden Pores of tranfparent Bodies, but 
throw off from the luminous Body certain very 
fmall Particles, which are emitted every Way 
with great Force. 

And the fecondary or deriv'd Light, not in 
a Conalus, but in a real Motion of thefe Par¬ 
ticles receding every Way from the luminous 


Body in right Lines, and with an incredible 
Velocity. 

For it has been detnonftrated by Mr. Romer, 
from the Obfervation on the Satellites of 
Jupiter, that the Progrefs of Light from the 
Sun to our Earth is not above ten Minutes, 
and therefore, Gnce the Earth is at leaft 10,000 
of its own Diameters diftant from the Sun, 
Light muft run 10,000 of thofe Diameters in 
a Minute, which is above 100,000 Mites in a 
Second. 

And if a Bullet moving with the fame Cele¬ 
rity, with which it leaves the Muzzle of a 
Cannon, requires twenty-five Years to pafs 
from the Earth to the Sun, as Mr. Huygens 
has computed, then the Velocity of Light will 
be to that of a Cannon-Ball, as 25 Years is to 
10 Minutes, which is above 10,000 to 1 ; fo 
that the Particles of Light do move above a 
Million of times fwifeer than a Cannon Bullet; 
from which Rapidity of Motion very ilrange 
ElFeCts may be produc’d : But Sir Ifaac Newton 
has fliewn, pall Contradiction, that the Light 
of the Sun is near feven Minutes in its Palfage 
to the Earth, which is the Space of 50,000,000 ; 
a Velocity 10,100,000 times greater than that 
wherewith a Ball flies out of the Mouth of a 
Cannon. 

Sir Ifaac Newton alfo obferves. That Bodies 
and Light a£t mutually on one another : Bodies 
on Light in emitting, reflexing, refracting, 
and infleCting it ■, and Light on Bodies by heat¬ 
ing them, and putting their Parts into a vi¬ 
brating Motion, wherein Heat principally con- 
fills : For he obferves, that all fix’d Bodies, 
when heated beyond a certain Degree, do 
emit Light, and Ihine ; which Shining, &c. ap¬ 
pears to be owing to the vibrating Motion of 
the Parts; and all Bodies abounding in earthy 
and fulphureous Particles, if they be fufficiently 
agitated, emit Light, which Way foever the 
Agitation be effected. 

The fame great Author obferves, That there 
are but three Affections of Light wherein 
the Rays differ, viz. Refrangibility, Refiexi* 
hilily, and Colour ; and thofe Rays which 
agree in Refrangibilily, agree alfo in the other 
two, whence they may be well defin’d homo- 
geneal: Again, the Colours exhibited by ho- 
mogeneal Light, he calls homogeneal Colours t 
and thofe produc’d by heterogeneal Light , he- 
terogcneal Colours. From which definitions 
he advances feveral Propofuions : 

1. That the Sun’s Light confifts of Rays 
differing by indefinite Degrees of Refrangi¬ 
bility. 

2. That Rays, which differ in Refrangibilily , 
when parted from one another, do proportion- 
ably differ in the Colours which they exhibit. 

3. That there are as many fimple and homo¬ 
geneal Colours, as there are Degrees of Refran¬ 
gibility ; for to every Degree of Refrangibilily 
belongs a different Colour. 

4. Whiienefs, in all refpeCts, like that of 
the Sun’s immediate Light, and of all the ufual 
Objefts of our Senfes, cannot be compounded 
of fimple Colours, without an indefinite Variety 
of them ; for to fiich a Compofition there are 
requir’d Rays endu’d with all the indefinite 
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Degrees of Kefrangibifity , which infer as many 
tmple Colcfurs. 

5. The Rays of Light do not aft one on an¬ 
other in palling through the fame Medium, 

6* The Rays of Light do not lliffer any 
Alteration of their Qualities from Rcfraftion, 
nor from the adjacent quielcent Medium. 

*7. There can be no homogenial Colours 
produc’d out of Light by Refraftion, which 
are not commix'd in it before; fince Refraftion 
changes not the Qualities of the Rays, but only 
fcparates thole that have divers Qualities by 
means of their different Refrangibihty* 

8. The Suns Ltght is an Aggregate of ho- 
mogeneal Colours; whence homogeneal Co¬ 
lours may be call'd Primitive or Original 
Hence proceeds the whole Theory of Co 
Jours in Plants and Flowers, 

Thjjfe Parts, v* g, which are the moft re¬ 
frangible, conftitute Violet Colour, the dim¬ 
med knd moft languid of all Colours, 

And, on the contrary, thole Particles that 
are the Jeaft refrangible, conftitute a Ray of a 
red Colour, which is the brighteft and moft 
vivid of all Colours; The other Particles 
being diftinguifh’d into little Rays, according 
to their relpeftive Magnitudes and Degrees of 
Refrangibility, excite intermediate Vibrations, 
and fo occafion the Senftrions of the interme¬ 
diate Colours, See Sir ffaac Newtons Doftruie 
of Colours. 

Ferh <p$ theft Obfervations on Lt?ht may 
to Ibme Perfons ftem foreign to the fubjeft 
Matter of this Book, yet, if throughly undrr- 
ftood, might probably be found very ufeful 
That learned and curious Inquirer into the Bu- 
finefi of Vegetal ton , the Reverend Mr Stephen 
Hales in his Treatile on that Head, does upon 
the Query put by Sir Ijaac Newton : [ u Are 
not grifs Bodies and Light convertible into 
u one another? Ard may not Bodies receive 
u much of their Alhvity from the Particles of 
K Light which enter their Compnfttton ? 3 *be 
44 Change of Bodies into Light, and of Light 
u into Bodies^ is very conformable to the Cotirfe 
tc of Nature^ which ferns delighted with *Iranf> 
ic mutations ” ] Add this Query; (C And may 
iC not Light alfo^ by freely entring the expanded 
4 Surfaces of Leaves and Flower s y contribute 
“ much to the ennobling the Principles of Vege- 
14 tables?" 

LIGUSTICUM; [takes it Name of Liguria^ 
becauft this Plant, in old time,grew in greateft 
Plenty near a River of Genoa , call'd Liguria.] 
Lovage. 

The Char afters are ; 

91 be Lobes of the Leaves are cut about their 
Borders , like tbofeofPzrflcy ; the Flowers confifl , 
for the mofi part , of five Leaves , which expand 
in Form of a Rofe ; each of tbefe Flowers are 
fucceeded by two oblong^gibbofe^ furrow'd Seeds , 
which on one Side have a leafy Border. 

The Species are; 

1, Li oust icom ; vulgare^ folds Apiu *f. B, 
Common Lovage, 

2, Ligusticum ; Scoticum , ApiifolioXoutn > 
Scotch Lovage, with a Parlley Leaf 


3. Ligusticum $ Greecum ^ Apii folio . fft 
Cor , Greek Lovage, with a Parfley Leaf 

The firft of thefe Plants is often us’d in 
Medicine, and was formerly reckon'd amongft 
the Ritchey Herbs, but is now almoft intirely 
caft out ofthe Kitchen-garden, and only cul¬ 
tivated for Phyfical Ufes: This Plant may be 
eafily propagated by fowing the Seeds, foot! 
after they are ripe, in a moift Spot of Ground $ 
and when the Plants come up the Spring fol¬ 
lowing, they fhoold be transplanted out to the 
Diftance of eighteen Inches or two Feet alun- 
der, in a moift Soil; where, if they arc kept 
clear from Weeds, they will thrive exceed¬ 
ing!)^ and the ftcond Summer will produce 
Seeds: But the Herb may be frequently cut 
for Ufe, their Roots abiding feveral Years, do 
fhnot again continually after being cut; fb that 
a few Plants will be fuffident for the Ufe of 4 
Family, 

The ftcond and third Sorts afe only pre- 
fervM in Colleftions of Plants for Variety, but 
are not in any Ufe at prefent. Thefe may bd 
propagated in the fame Manner as the former* 


L 1 CUSTRUM; the Privet, 

The Characters are; 

the Leaves grow by Pairs oppofit* to each 
other ; the Flower confifis of one Leaf,, is tubu 
{cus, and divided at the Top into five Segments i 
the Ovary tn the Center of the Fhzver-cup be¬ 
comes a gld tilar Jr ft Fruit, full of Juste t in 
which are lodg’d four Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Linus trum i vulgar t. Park. 3 %eat. The 
common Privet. 

2. L1 r, u $ r r u m ; folds majotibus tnetgts 
acummatis toto anno folia ret mens. Pluk. Aim. 
The liver-green Privet. 

3. Lie,u strum ; folds e luteo variegatis. 
H. R. Par. The yellow blotch’d Privet. 

4. Ligustkum ; folds argeutatis. Breyn. 
Prod. The Silver-ftrip’d Privet. 

The firft of thefe Flants is very common in 
moft Parts of England, and is Jeldom culti¬ 
vated in Gardens, unlefs for Variety : It eom- 
moiily grows about eight or ten Feet high, in 
Form oif a Shrub, but may, by Arr, be train’d 
tip to a much greater Height, and may be in¬ 
termix’d amongft other Trees of low Growth 
in Wildernefles. 

The lecond Sort will grow much larger than 
the firft, and is equally hardy: The Leaves 
of this commonly remain upon the Tree until 
the Spring before they decay, unlds in very 
hard Winters; for which Reafbn, it is more 
efteem’d than the common Sort 


Thefe Plants are eafily propagated by lay¬ 
ing down their tender Shoots in Autumn, 
which in one Year’s time will be rooted enough 
to tranfplant ; when they may be remov’d to 
the Places.where they are defign’d to remain, 
or planted in a Nurfery for two or three 
Years; where they may be train’d for the Pur- 
pofes deftgn’d. 

Formerly thefe Plants were greatly in Ufe 
for Hedges, but fince lb many others of greater 
Beauty have been introduc’d, which are much 
preferable to thefe for iiach Purpofcs, they 
5 A have 
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have Seen i utility reje&cd, the Trouble in 
keeping them in Order being very great, nor 
^re the. Hedges made with them ever fo thick 
4nd bandfome, as thole made with divers 
other Plants. , 

The two variegated Kinds are pretty Varie¬ 
ties amongft other ftrip’d Shrubs : Thefe may 
be propagated by budding, or inarching them 
imo'n the plain Sort, as alio by laying down 
their Branches; but as they feldom fhoot fo 
fait, a# to produce many Branches proper for 
Layers, fo the other. Method is chiefly us’d. 
The Silver-ftrip’d Sort is fomewhat tenderer 
than the Plain, but wilt endure the open Air, if 
planted in a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation; 
but if either of the variegated Kinds be planted 
in a tjooift, rich Soil* they are fubjeck to be¬ 
come plain.from their vigorous Growth. 

LILAC; [it is an Arabick Name, though 
feme, derive it from the Lily, becaufe its 
Flowers bear, fome Refemblance to the Lily : 
It. is alfo call’d by the Greeks 2»e*i£. and by 
the Latins, Syrtrga, becaule when the Pith is 
taken out of its thick Branches, they are 
made into Pipes The.Pipe-Tree, 

The Char offers are; 

* fobe Flowers coitfl/l of one Leafy are FttnneF 
Jbap* d, bitf divided at fop into five Segments, 
and are. collected into oblong fpecious Spikes ; 
the Flowers are fucceeded by comprefs’d Pods, 
which are fcarcc an Inch long, and are divided 
into two CcIts , in which are contain’d broad, fiat 
Seeds, wbtcb are cotnprefs’d on their Edges. 

The.Spectes are ; 

1. Lilac; Mattbioli . The common Blue 
Lilac, or Pipe? Tree. 

2. Lilac ; flare albo. foourtt. The White 
Lilac, or Pipe-Tree. 

3, Li l.a.c ; flare fat urate purpureo. foourtt. 
The Deep purple Lilac, or Pipe-Tree. 

4, Lilac; flare albo,foliit ex luteo varie~ 
gati"s. Cat. Plant, Hart, The Yellow-blotch’d 
Lilac. 

$. Lit, ac ; flare, albo foliis ex albo varie- 
gat,is. Cat. Plant, Hart. The Whitc-blotch’d 
Lilac. 

6 , Lilac ; folio ligufiri. foourtt. Lilac , with 
Priypt .Leay<cs,falfely call’d, ThePerfian Jaf- 
mine, 

7- Lilac; lac in into folio, foourtt. Lilac , 
witfi c u t Leaves, falfely call'd, The Cut-leav’d 
Perlian Jafmine. 

The three .firft* Sorts do commonly grow 
eighteen,or twenty Feet high, and are very 
great, Ornaments to Quarters of flowering 
- Trees in the Spring during their flowering 
Seafon, ifirightly difpps’d amongft Trees of the 
fame Growth*. The firft and fecond Sortsare 
more..common .than the third ; but the third 
is m,uch,preferable to the lecond: The Flowers 
of that; growing much doftr upon the 
Bun.ches, and are of a finer Purple Colour,’ 
and the Trees generally produce them in greater 
Quantities; fo that this, and the white'Sort, 
being;regularly intermix’d, do afford an agree¬ 
able Variety, tho’ the fecond may be admitted 
to add a Luftre.to the other, 

Thefe Plants are eafily propagated by Suck¬ 


ers, Which they fond forth in great Plenty 
from the old Plants: Thefe fhoild be taken off 
In Qiiober, and planted into a Nurfery, where 
they may remain three or four Years; after 
which time they will be fit to tranlplant into 
the Wildernefs, where they are to continue: 
They will require no other Culture than to dig 
the Ground about them every Year, and take 
off the Suckers which are produc’d from their 
Roots; which, if fuffor’d to remain, would 
ftarve the old Plants, and grow up into an 
irregular Thicket. 

They will grow in almoft any Soil or Situa¬ 
tion, but do commonly flower be.ft ip that 
which is dry; for though a ftrong, moift Soil 
will caufe them to grow more vigoroufly, yet 
they are feldom fo productive ofFlowers as in, 
a dry Soil, which is generally the Cafe with 
mod other Plants. 

The two variegated Sorts are preforv’d by 
fome Ferfons, who delight in ftrip’d Plants, as 
Curiofities, but they have no great Beauty in 
them; for in the Summer-time, when theft 
Plants arc free of Growth, their whjte and yel- 
•low Blotches do not appear very'plain: and 
when they do, it appears more like a Diftem- 
per in them, than any real Beauty. Theft., 
may be propagated by budding or inarching 
them upon the common Sort. 

The Privet-Jeav’d Lilacs are of humbler 
Growth than thofo before mention’d, feldom 
riling above fix or feven Feet high, but are 
very great Ornaments in fmalf Wildernefs- 
Quarters of flowering Shrubs, where being in¬ 
termix’d with other Shrubs of the fame Growth, 
they afford an agreeable Frofpeft. Thefe pro¬ 
duce their Flowers in much longer and flen-. 
derer Bunches than the other Sorts, and have, 
a more agreeable Scent, 

They may be propagated frpm Suckers as. 
the former ; but as they feldom produce,them- 
in fuch Plenty, fo rhe ffioft expeditious Me¬ 
thod is, to propagate them by Layers, which, 
will rake Root in one Year fit to tranlplant*. 
and the Plants thus rais’d, will be much better: 
rooted than thofe produc’d by. Suckers,, and; 
are not fo fubje& to fond forth Suckers from. 
their Roots. 

The Cut-leav’d Sort differs from the other ; 
in no other refpe& but in having, its older, 
Leaves deeply cut in: They are both very 
hardy, and will grow in almoft any Soil or 
Situation, and may be train’d up. to regular 
Heads, if rightly manag’d while young. 


L 1 LIO ASPHODELUS; [fo call’d, be¬ 
caufe this Plant partakes both of the Lily and 
Daffodil .] The Afphodel or Day Lily. 

The Char offers are ; 

It hath a Root like Afphodel (or Kingfpear); 
the Flqwer confifis of one Leaf, which is deeply 
cut into fix Segments, and expands in . Form of a 
Lily; the Flower isfucceeded by.an oval Fruit, 
which contains feveral roundtjb Seeds. 

The Species are 

1. Lilio-Asphodelus; luteus. Park. Par. 
The Yellow^Day Lily. 

2. Lilio-Asphodelus ; puniceus. Park. 
Par. The Red Day Lily. 

Theft 
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Theft Plants are very common in raoft of bus amplis, eernuis gtaellis, cauk Magic ccpee 
the old Euglijh Gardens, the firft is often call'd fijiulofo. Flak. Pby. Indian Lily-Daffodil, 
by the Gardeners, the fellow fuberofe, from with ample Gold-colour’d Flowers lpotted with 
in having a very agreeable Scent $ but the Silver, and a large hollow Stalk, 
other is called the Day Lily, or the fuberofe 7. Lilio- Narcissus j Indicus, flore incur- 
Orange Lily, in raoft Places. nato, hneis albts ftnato , odorgto. Indian Lily- 

They are both very hardy Plants, and will Daffodil, with a Carnation Flower ftrip’d with 
multiply exceedingly, if fuffcred to remain white Lines, and of a fwcct Scent, commonly 
two or three Years undifturbed, especially the tailed the Bella donna Lily, 
red Sort, whic|j tends forth great Quantities 8. Lilio-Narcjssus ; luteus , autumnalls, 
of Off-lets from the old Plants, by which they minor. fount. The teller yellow Autumnal 
may be eafily propagated: The belt Time to Lily*Daffodil, commonly call'd the Autumnal 
tranfplant their Roots is in September or Narciffus. 

Qftober , after their Leaves are decay’d, (tho’ The firft of thefe Plants is very rare at 
they may be removed at almoft any time, pro* pretent in England ; but in Italy it is very 
vided they are taken up with Care, and not common, efpecially about Florence, where they 
kept too long above Ground) they are proper bring large Bunches of the Flowers into the 
for large Borders in a Fleafure Garden, or to Market and fell them for Flower-Pots, by the • 
plant under Trees in Avenues, where they Name of Narciflus Btlla-donna ; and is proba- 
wi|] thrive and flower very well; but they are bly one of the firft Sorts of this flower which 
too large for fmill Flower Gardens, and afford was brought into Europe. This Plant thrivei 
Jiarbour tor Snails and other Vermin, for fb well in Italy, as to need no other Cuhurd 
which Reafon they fhould not be admitted too than the common Lily, and although it does 
near choicer Plants. not flower until Auguft, yet it commonly pro-: 

They will grow in almoft any Soil or Situa- daces good Seeds in that Country, from which 
tion ; the yellow Sort produces its Flowers in they propagate them in great Plenty ; bul) 

JJay and Jam, and the red Sort comes about with rs they require to be planted in Pots filTdf 
* Month later i their Flowers are of a fhorc with light frtfh Parch, and in Winter they 
Duration, feldont continuing above two Days, muft be flicker'd to prevent their Leaves being 
but are fuccceded by frefh Flowers fir near a deftroy'd by the Froft, which if it does not* 
Month fuccefiively ; but the yellow Sort com- quire kill their Roots, will fo weaken them, 
raonty continues longer in Flower thin the as that they will not recover Strength to flower 
other, and the Flowers are (mailer, and of m fevcral Years after, though yon Mould 
longer Duration. attend them with ever fo much Care. Thirf 

Plant produces its Flowers in September, atttf 
LILIQ-FR 1 T ILL ARIA ; vide Fritillaria. the Green Leaves come up Toon after,, and 

abide all the Winter and’ Spring until May, at" 

LILIO-NARCISSUS. [is fo call’d, becaufa which time they decay, (bon after which thd . 
Itfcfembles both thefe Plants.) Lily-Daffodil. Roots fhould be tranfplanted, for if they aro 
The Characters are ; let ftand till July, they will have tent forth* 

A bath a coated, bulbous Rnot ; the- Flower new Fibres^ when, it will greatly injure thfo 
it jhap'd like a Lily , confining of fix Leaves', Roots if they are difturb’d: 
and is cover'd with a membranaceous Sheath The tecond Sore is lefs common in England? 
like the Nirciffus ; the Fruit fucceeds the than the firft ; this leldora produces more chart 
Flower in the fame Form-of the Narciflus, is one Flower upon each Stalk, which is‘ (mailer 
oblong or roundtjb, and divided into three Cells, than thofo of the former ; bur nearly rtf thfo 
winch are flit d with roundtjb Seeds, fame Figure ; thir i# alfo cultivated a» the 

The Species arc; former, and flowers.-about the fame Seafon. 

r. Litro-NAacissus ; Indicus, faturato 00- The third Sort is very common in Barbadoer, 
lore purpurafeens. Mot. Hi ft. The Lily- Sr. Cbriftopbet^s, and the other warm Minds 

Daffodil, of a deep Purple-colour. of the Weft Indies $ but at pretent it is very 

2* Li lio-NaR euses ; Indicus, flore albt>, rare in England: This Sort is much tenderer 
extertus rubente. fount. Indian Lily Daffodil, than either of the former, and will require to 
With a white Flowery which is reddifh on the be kept in a- Hot-bed of Tanner’s Bark, in 
Qutfide order to produce Flowers. The Roots of this 

% Lilio*Nafjcissus ; polyanthus, flore itb Plant may be very eafily brought ftbm the 
ctinjato, fundo ex> luteo albefcentec Sloan, lat. Weft Indies ; if’ they are taken up immediately 
Many-flower’d Lily-Daffodil, with a Cama* after their Leaves decays and tent over iii a 
tion Flower, having a whitifh yellow Bottom, Bov dry, for if they are planted in Tubs of 
commonly call’d in the Weft Indies, Red Inly. Earth, they generally rot in their PafTage, by 
4, Li l to-N arcus* us ; Japonictts, rutilo receiving too great Quantities of Water. 
flore. Mor Htfi. The Japan Lily-Daffodilj The fourth Sort is fuppos’d to come origj- 
commonly called the-Guernfey Lily, nafly from Japan, but has been many Years 

I.iLio-N'ARiCiss us; folio latiffim, fieri- cultivated in the Gardens of Guernjty and 
bus niveis imdoris. fount Lily-Daffodil, with Jet fey ; in both which Places-they teem- to 
a very broad-Leaf, and fnowy Flowers with* thrive as aswellasifit was their native Country; 
out Scent. and from tbofe Hlands their Roots are tent 1 

fo Lino N ASUGissus ; Indicus, Nartiflits annually to the-Gurious in moft Parts of Europe^ 
Lfkfkrm^ auTtus,ftrits, argenteu ptftw, fieri* and-are commonly call’d Gutmjey Whs ; the 
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Roots ofthis Plant are generally brought over 
in July and Augtift, but the feoner they are 
taken out, of the Ground after their Leaves 
decay, they are the better : for although the 
Roots which are taken up when their Flower- 
ftems begin to appear, will flower, yet their 
Flowers will not be fo large, nor will their 
Roots be near fo good after, as thofe which 
were removed before they had lent out frefh 
Fibres. 

1 When thefe Roots come over they Ihould 
be planted in Pots filled with frefh, light, Tandy 
Earth, mix’d with a little very rotten Dung, 
and placed in a warm Sirtntion, obferving 
now and then to refrcfh the Earth with Water ; 
but by no means let them have too much Wet, 
which would’rot their Roots, efpeciallv before 
. they come up : About the Middle of Augnjf, 
fuch of the Roots as are ftrong enough to 
flower, will begin to fhew the Bud of their 
Flower-ftem (which is commonly of a red 
Colour) therefore you fhould remove thefe 
Pots into a Situation where they may have 
the full Benefit of the-Sun, and may be 
Ihelter'd from ftrong Winds; but by no 
means place them too near a Wall, nor under 
GlafTes, which would draw them up weak, 
and render them lefs beautiful; Ac this Seafon 
they fhould be gently refrefh’d with Water, if 
the Weather be warm and dry; but if ir fhould 
prove very wet, they fhould be fereen'd from 
. it. 

When the Flowers begin to open, the Pots 
fhould be removed under Shelter, to prevent 
the Flowers from being injured by too much 
Wet; but they muft not be kept too dole, 
nor placed in a Situation too warm, which 
would occafion their Colour to be left lively, 
and haften their Decay. The Flowers of this 
Plant will continue in Beauty (if rightly 
manag’d) a full Month, and though they have 
no Scent, yet for the Richnefi of their Colour, 
they are jutUv efteem’d in the firft Rank of 
the Flowery Race. 

After the Flowers are decay’d, the Green 
Leaves will begin to (hoot forth in Length, 
and if fhelter’d from fevere Cold, will con¬ 
tinue growing all the Winter; but they muft 
•have as much free Air as poffible in mild 
Weather, and be cover’d only in great Rains 
or Frofts, for which Purpofe a common Hot¬ 
bed Frame is the propereft Shelter for them, 
under which if they are placed, the GlafTes 
may be taken off con flan tly every Day in dry 
open Weather, which will encourage the 
Leaves to grow ftrong and broad, whereas 
when they are placed in a Green-houfe, or 
not expofed to the open Air, they will grow 
long and (lender, and have a pale, weak 
Afpsift, whereby the Roots will become weak, 
fo that it feldom happens that they produce 
Flowers under luch Management. 

Thefe Roots fhould be tranlplanted every 
other Year toward the latter End of June-, or 
the Beginning of July, and planted into frefh 
Earth (but they fhould not be ofeener re¬ 
moved’ for that would retard their Flowering). 
The Off-fets fhould alfo be taken off and 
planted into feparate Pots, which in three 
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Years t'me will produce Flowers, fo that after 
a Peribn is once flock’d with thefe Roots, 
they may increafe them, fo as to have a Sup¬ 
ply of blowing Roots, without being at the 
Trouble or Expcnce of fending to Guernfey 
every Year for frefh Roots; and the Roots 
prelerved here, will flower ftronger than thofe 
which are ufually brought from thence, for 
the Inhabitants of thofe I (lands are not very 
curious in cultivating thefe Rpots: Their ufual 
Method is to plant them at a great Diftance 
in a Bed of common Earth, where they Jet 
them remain for many Years, in which time 
they produce fuch a Number of OfF-fets, that 
many times one fingle Clufter has contain’d 
above a Hundred Roots; by which means thofe 
which grow on the Infide, are fo much com- 
prcfTed by the outer Roots, that they *are 
perfectly flatted, and from the Number of 
Roots they are all rendered weak, and fo un¬ 
fit to produce fuch large Stems of Flowers, as 
thofe wh ; ch have grown fingle and are of a 
fpherical Figure. 

But when a Pcrlon has got a large Number 
of thefe Roots, it will be troublefome to pre¬ 
fer ve thtm in Pots, therefore you fhould pre¬ 
pare a Bed of the following Earth, in fome 
well-fhelter’d Part of the Garden, itz. Take 
a third Part of frefh Virgin Earth upon a 
Paflure Ground, which is hght, then put near 
an equal Part of Sea Sand, to which you 
fhould add rotten Dung and fifted Lime- 
ruhbifh of each an equal Quantity : With this 
Earth (when well mix’d and incot porated) 
you fhould make your Bed about a Foot thick, 
raifing it about four or five Inches above the 
Surface of the Ground, if the Situation be 
dry ; but if the Ground be wet, you fhould 
raiie it eight or nine Inches higher; In this 
Bed about the Beginning of July (as was- be¬ 
fore directed) you fhould plant the Roots 
about fix Inches afnnder each Way, and in 
the If’infer t when the Froft begins, you fhould 
either cover the Bed with a Frame, or arch 
it over and cover it with Maps and Straw, to 
prevent their Leaves from being pinch’d with 
Cold ; but in the Summer the Covering may 
be intirely removed, and the Bed kept con- 
ftanrly dear from W eeds, obferving to ftirthe 
Surface of the Earth now and then, and every 
Year when the Leaves are decay’d, you fhould 
fift a little frelh Earth over the Beds, to en- 
.courage the Roots. In this Bed the Roots 
may remain until they are ftrong enough to 
produce Flowers, when they may be taken up 
and planted into Pots as was before direfted, 
or fuflered to remain in the fame Bed to 
flower. 

The Roots of thefe Plants do not flower 
again the fucceeding Year (as in many other 
Sorts of Bulbs) but if their Bulbs contain 
two Buds in their Center, as is often the Cafe, 
they very often flower twice within the Com- 
pafs of three Years, after which the fame in¬ 
dividual Root docs not flower again; but only 
the Off-fets from it. 

The fifth Sort is at prefent very rare in 
England , and only to be found in feme very 
curious Gardens ; this is much tenderer than 
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the' laft, and requires to be managed as was 
directed for the third Sort, with which Ma¬ 
nagement it will thrive exceeding well, but 
you muft obferve never to water thefe Roots 
after their Leaves are decay’d (which is foon 
after Cbriilmas) until they Ihoot out again in 
April, for Moifturc at that Seafon, while they 
arc in an unadtive State, is very fubjedt to 
rot them: This Plane produces its Flowers 
commonly in March, and the green Leaves 
appear foon after. 

The fixth Sort is alfo tender, and requires 
to be kept in a warm Stove in Winter ; but 
in the SummerTeafon it will bear to be ex¬ 
pos’d to the open Air, in warm, dry Weather; 
this Sort fhould be treated in the fame Manner 
as the laft, with this Difference only, viz- that 
it may be prelerved without being plung’d in 
Tanners Bark : This Plant produces its Flowers 
nearly about the fame time with the laft; but 
the Flowers of this are much more beautiful. 

The feventh Sort was brought from Portu¬ 
gal, where they are in great Plenty, and is by 
the Inhabitants call'd Bella-donna ■, but this is 
a very different Plant from "that which the 
Italians call by that Name, the Flowersofthis 
Kind being larger and paler colour’d than thole 
of the Italian Sort, and feldom have more than 
three or four upon one Stem, whereas the 
other has often ten or twelve- This Plant is pro¬ 
pagated in the lame manner as was dire died for 
the Guernfey Lily (to which I refer the Reader, 
to avoid Repetition) the Flowers of this Plant 
are always produced about the lame time as 
the Guernfey Lily, but are not near fo beautiful. 

Thefe Plants do not increalc very fall 
in our Climate, for which Reafon a curious 
Perfon fhould be furnilhed with levcral Roots 
of each Kind from Abroad, in order to have 
feme Flowers every Tear, for they ieldom 
blow two Years together (as was before ob¬ 
served) nor does the lame Root flower more 
than twice, which is commonly within three 
Years; lo that where there are not fix or eight 
Roots of each Sort, it can’t be expe&ed to have 
Flowers very often, nocwichftanding no Art or 
Care be wanting in their Culture ; for in their 
naci veCountries they are not conftant Flowerers. 

The eighth Sort is a very hardy Plant, and 
increales very fall from Off-lets: The Sealbn 
for tranfplanting thefe Roots, is any time from 
May to July, afrer which it will be too late to 
remove them, for they will begin to pufh out 
new Fibres by the Middle of chat Month, if 
the Seafon be moift, and many times they 
Bower in Auguft ; fo that if they are then 
tranfplanted it will fpoit their flowering: This 
Plane will grow in almoft any Soil or Situation, 
but it will thrive bell in a frelh, light, dry 
Soil, and in an open Situation, i. e, not under 
the Dripping of Trees, nor too near to Walls. 
It is commonly called by the Gardeners the 
Tellow Autumnal Narcijfus, and is ufually fold 
by them with Colcbicums, &c. for Autumnal 
Ornaments to Gardens, for which Purpofethis 
is a very pretty Plant. 

LI HUM (takes its Name of fmootb, 
pofijbed , becaufo its Leaves are, as it were, 


polifhed ; or of a which fignifies the fame 
Thing.] The Lily. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a bulbous Root, confining of feverat 
fiejhy Scales adhering to an Axis ; the Stalk is 
greatly furnijbed with Leaves ; the Flower is 
compost of fix Leaves , and is Jbap’d fomewbat 
like a Bell ; fame Species the Petals are 
greatly reflex'd, but in others but little ; from 
tbe Center of the Flower rifes the Point al, which 
becomes an oblong Fruit , that is commonly tri¬ 
angular. t divided into three Celts , and full of 
comprefs’d Seeds , which are border'd, lying upon 
each other in a double Row. 

The Species are; 

1. Lilt um ; album, flore ereSio £? vulgare. 
C.B^V. Common white Lily. 

2. Liltum ; album, inodorum, flore pleno. H. 
R. Par. The double white Lily, without Smell. 

3. Lilium ; album , flonbus dependentibus 
five peregrimm. C- B. P. The foreign white 
Lily, with hanging Flowers. 

4. Lilium; album, lato caule multiflorutn 
H. R. Par. The white Lily, with broad flat 
Stalks, bearing many Flowers. 

5. Lilium; album,vulgar e, folds ad limbos 
flavefeentibus. H. L. Common white Lily, 
with ftrip’d Leaves. 

6 - Lilium; album, flore litteis purpurcis 
variegate. D. Marcbant. The white Lily, 
ftrip’d with Purple. 

*7. Lilium ; purpureo-croceum , tnajus. C 

B. P. The common Orange Lily; vulgo. 

8. LtLtuM ; pumilum cruentum. Park. Par. 
The dwarf red Lily. 

9. Lt lium ; rubrum , multipliciflore. Park. 
Par. The double red Lily. 

10. Lilium; bulbiferum, anguflifolium. 

C. B. P. Narrow-Ieav’d bulbiferous Lily, 
commonly called the Fiery Lily. 

11. Lilium j floribus reflexis, montanum. 
C B. P. The Imperial Martagon. 

12. Lilium ; floribus reflexis , albis, punSia- 
tis. C B. P. Tbe white fpotted Martagon. 

13. Lilium; floribus reflexis, alb is non 
punClatis- C. B. P. The white Martagon, 
without Spots. 

14. Lilium ; floribus reflexis , montanum , 
flore pleno. H. 2 L Par. The double flowering 
Martagon. 

15. Lilium; flavum, anguftifolium, flore 
flavo, maculis nigris dtftinClo. C B. P . The 
Jpotted Canada Martagon; vulgo. 

16. Lilium; miniatum, odorum , angufitfo- 
lium . G B. P, The Icarlet Martagon of Pom- 
pony ; vulgo. 

17. Lilium; Byzantinum, miniatum, po¬ 
ly antbos. C. B. P, The Icarlet Martagon, with 
many Flowers. 

18. Lilium; Byzantinum, miniatum, C. 
B. P. The common fcarlet Martagon. 

19. Lilium; Byzantinum, flore flavo, C. 
B, P. The yellow Martagon of Confiantinople. 

20. LilIum; purpureo-croceum majus, folds 
ex luteo eleganter varhgatis. The Orange 
Lily, with beautiful variegated Leaves. 

There are leveral other Varieties of thefe 
Plants which are prelerved in the curious 
Gardens Abroad, many of which were for- 
5 B merly 
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; tarerfy in England, as may be gather’d from 
Parkinfon and feveral other Writers upon 
curious Flowers) but theie which are here 
. mentioned are ah the Sorts I can at prelent 
find in the Gardens near London ; though it is 
very probable many of the other Sorts may 
be found in fbme old Gardens of this Kingdom, 
which were formerly poilels’d by curious De¬ 
lighters in Flowers; for as moft of theft Sorts 
are very hardy, and will grow with little Cul¬ 
ture, fo when they are once fix’d in a Garden, 
they are not very fubjedt to decay, unlels 
their Roots are deftroy’d, but will abide many 
Years without any Care; therefore from fuch 
Places there may be Hopes of retrieving thoft 
.Flowers again. 

The common white Lily is fo well known, 
.that it will be ncedlefs to lay any thing of it 
In this Place: The ftcond Sort with double 
Flowers, is by lome Perlons preterved by way 
of Curiofity ; but there is no Beauty in it, for 
the Flowers ftldom open, and have no Scent, 
ft that it ftarcely delerves a Place in a good 
Garden: The third Sort with pendulous 
Flowers, is ftmecimes called the White Con- 
fianttnople Lily, from whence it was formerly 
brought, but is now become almoft as plenty 
as the common white Lily in many Gardens 4 
this differs from the common Sort, in having 
flenderer Stems which are of a purpiilh Colour, 
and the Petals of the Flowers are narrower, 
and the Flowers are fomewhat Ids, and always 
hang down. 

Theft Plants are all very hardy, and require 
no ocher Culture, than to be taken up every 
Other Year (in July after the Flowers are de¬ 
cay’d) and pull off the Suckers from them, 
which if fufftr’d to remain on, would ftarve 
the old Roots, and caufe them to flower very 
weak ; but they Ihould not be kept long out 
of the Ground, nor removed after their 
Leaves appear above Ground, both which will 
weaken the Roots fo much, that they will not 
flower the following Summer. They increafe 
greatly from Off lets, whereby they are be¬ 
come fo common as to be little efteem’d. 

The fourth Sort foems to be a Variety from 
the firft : The Stalks of this are very broad, 
and have generally double the Number of Flo w- 
ers upon each Stalk as the common, which are 
equally as large and fair : but whether it will 
conftantly prelerve this Difference, I can’t 
pofitively affirm, tho* for three Years part I have 
oblerv’d them to remain the fame in two or 
three different Gardens. This is equally hardy as 
the common Sort, and is increas’d the fame way. 

The Strip d-lcau?d Lily is a great Ornament 
to Flower borders during the Winter-ftafon j 
their beautiful variegated Leaves always ap¬ 
pearing in September, and are continu’d all 
the Winter, making a fine Appearance in the 
Depth of Winter, when few other Plants are 
in Beauty: For which Reafon this Plant hath 
been greatly propagated of late Years. This 
is increas’d as the common Sort, but the Roots 
ftouid always be planted in a frefh, light Soil, 
in which, they will thrive exceedingly: But if* 
you make the Ground rich with Dung, it will 
certainly deftroy them, as will alfo a very 


wet or ftrong Soil. The Seafon for trnnfplant- 
•ing theft Roots, is the fame with the com¬ 
mon Sort. 

The White Lily firip'd with Purple , has not 
been many Years brought into England. Of. 
this Kind there arc two Sorts; one of which 
is much more beautifully variegated than the 
other; both of which were obtain’d originally 
from Seed. Theft are both propagated in the 
fame manner as the common Sort, but Ihould 
be planted in a dry, fandy Soil, mix’d with a 
little Lime-Rubbifh, and expos’d to the Morn¬ 
ing Sun: In which Soil and Situation they will 
flower exceeding well, and their Stripes will be 
much deeper colour’d than when they are 
planted in a richer Soil, and their Roots will 
make a better Increafe. 

The Orange Lily is fo well known, that it is 
needlefs to fay any thing of it here. That 
Sort which is commonly call’d the Double 
Orange Lily, differs from the common only in 
having two or three more Petals in each Flower, 
which is not conftant, but very apt to dege¬ 
nerate to the common Sort, fo that it is ftarcely 
worth preftrving, unlefs for Variety Sake. 
Theft are propagated by Off-fets from die old 
Roots, which are commonly ftnt forth in great 
Plenty, and therefore the Roots Ihould never, 
remain more than two Years unremov'd, be- 
cauft the Number of Off-lets would greatly 
weaken them, and render their Flowers l’mall, 
and fewer in Number. Theft may be tranft 
planted any time from the Beginning of Auguft 
to the End of October, for they do not ihooc 
again foon after their Stems are decay’d, as 
doth the White Lilies ; but, on the contrary, 
remain till February before they appear above¬ 
ground. They will grow in almofl any Soil 
or Situation, but beft in a dry, light Soil, and 
an open Expofure. 

The bulbous fiery Lily , produces its Flowers 
three Weeks before the common Sort, and 
is much more beautiful. This Sort was 
formerly more common than at prefrnt, 
as were feveral other Sons of Lilies : It 
is equally as hardy as the common Sort, and 
doth increafe much fafterj for upon the 
Flower-ftems, between the Wings of the 
Leaves and the Stalk, are produc’d fmalt 
Bulbs j which when taken off, and planted, 
do become ftrong Roots in two Years, fb 
that it may be render’d very plentiful in a fhort 
time, were People to plant all their Increafe. 
This requires the fame Soil and Culture as 
the Orange Lily ; as doth alfo the Dwarf Red 
Lily , which is nearly allied to this- They will 
grow under Trees, which renders them pro¬ 
per to plant in Avenues; where, when in¬ 
termix’d amongft other hardy Flowers of the 
fame Growth, they will make a beautiful Ap¬ 
pearance, and are very ulcful to furnifh Bafons 
and Flower-Pots for Halls, Chimnies, &c, 
during the Seafon ofFlowering. 

The Imperial Mart agon is very common in 
moft old Gardens in England. This is equally 
as hardy as the common Lily, and requires no 
other Culture: The Flowers are produc’d at 
the latter End of May , and do make a very 
handfome Figure in the Middle of large Bor¬ 
ders 
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ders in a Flower-Garden, but the Scent is too 
ftrong to be born by many People, for which 
Rcafon they fhould never be plac’d in Bafons 
of Flowers in a Room, nor be planted too 
near the Houle. 

The JVbite, and the IFbite-fpotted Marta- 
gone, do flower about the Middle of June, or 
lometimes later : Thele produce a greater 
Number of Flowers upon a Stalk than the 
former, but the Flowers are ieldom fo large, 
and commonly grow more fparfedly on the 
Stalks. Thele have a ftrong Scent, but not 
quite fo diiagreeatle as the former. The 
Roots of thele Plants fhould be tranfplanted 
foon after their Stems decay ; for if they are 
taken up late in the Autumn , they l'cldom pro¬ 
duce their Flowers ftrong the lucceeding Sum¬ 
ner . Thefe require a frefh, light Soil, and an 
open Situation j if they are lurftr’d to remain 
three Years undifturb’d, they will make a good 
Incrcafe, and produce ftrong Flowers. 

The Double Martagon requires the fame 
Soil and Culture with the two laft: This pro¬ 
duces a large Quantity of fair double Flowers 
upon each Stem, which renders it very valu¬ 
able : ’I he Flowers do commonly appear the 
Beginning of July, or fomewhat later. 

The Spotted Canada Martagon , is much ten¬ 
derer than any of the former. The Roots of 
this Sort fhould be planted in a warm Border, 
where they may be protected from levere hard 
Frofts, by covering the Surface of the Ground 
with Peas-haulm, &c, It muft alio have a 
frelh, light, dry Soil, and fhould be plained 
at lead fix Inches deep; for when the Roots 
lie near the Surface, they are often injur’d by 
Frofts in Winter. 

This Plant was originally brought from 
Canada by the French , from whom we were 
firft fupply’d with it; but fince we have re¬ 
ceiv’d many Roots of it from Virginia , where 
it alfo grows in great Plenty in the Woods. 
The Flowers of this Kind are almoft as large 
as thole of the Orange Lily , but are more re- 
fiex’d, and of a fine yellow Colour, fpotted 
with Black: This flowers in July . 

The Red Martagon of Pompony , is one of 
the moft beauriful’Som of all the Martagons 
which I have yet feen, and produces the 
greateft Number of Flowers upon a Stem of 
any of the Kinds, (efpecially when the Roots 
are ftrong, and have remain’d undifturb’d two 
or three Years) when they will many times 
have upward of fourlcore Flowers upon a 
Stem: The Flowers are not fo large, nor lo 
deep-colour’d as the Scarlet Martagon , but 
rather of a yellowifh-red Colour, and fpotted 
with black: This flowers commonly the latter 
End of May, or the Beginning of June. 

The Roots of this Plant are tender, and will 
not endure to be often tranfplanted, for that 
will deftroy them: The beft Seafon to re¬ 
move them, is foon after their Stems decay ; 
when they fhould never be kept long out of 
the Ground, but planted again aftoonas pof-. 
fible. Thefe'require a frefh, light, fandy 
Soil, but will by no means thrive in a rich, 
moift Soil, which will caufe ’em to rot; and 
they muft have an open Expofure, for if they 


are over-hung by Trees, they will not thrive. 
This fhould alfo be planted as deep in the 
Ground as the Canada Martagon, for the fame 
Real'on as was before obferv’d on that. 

The Scarlet Martagon, with many Flowers, 

Is in fome curious Gardens very common, it 
being a very hardy Plant in refpedt to Cold, 
which it endures very well, and is eafily propa¬ 
gated from Off-lets, as the other Sorts, but 
muft have a warm, light, dry Soil, which 
fhould not be dung’d, nor overfhadow’d with 
Trees, either of which will caufe the Roots to 
decay. This is a very beautiful Flower, and 
very proper to adorn the Borders of large 
Flower-Gardens. It produces its Flowers in 
July , after moft of the other Sorts, which are 
of a deep-fcarlet Colour, growing many upon 
a Stalk. 

The other Scarlet Martagon is alfo common 
in fome Gardens, but is not fo much valu’d as 
the laft j the Flowers are not fo deep colour’d, 
and it feldom has more than fix or eight upon a 
Stem. This flowers much about the fame 
Time as the former, and requires the fame 
Soil and Culture. 

The Tellow Martagon of Conjlatttinople is very 
rare in England at prefent, and only to be 
found in the Gardens of lome curious Collec¬ 
tors of thefe Beauties: This requires much 
the lame Culture as the two hft-memion’d, but 
muft not be often remov’d, which will no: only 
weaken the Root, but alfo prevent its flower¬ 
ing. When the Roots of this kind have been 
Handing three Years upon a good frefh dry 
Soil, I have obfcf v’d above forty Flowers upon 
a Stem, which have made a very beautiful 
Appearance. This flowers about the fame 
Seafon as the former. 

The firip*d Orange Lily is a very beautiful 
Plant, and was a few Years fince Ibid at a very 
great Price, but of late it hath been more 
common, as being eafily propagated by OfP- 
fits ; fo that when it is once obtain’d, it may 
be foon increas’d to whit Number you pleafe, 
provided you plant it in a dry Soil, and a warm 
Situation. This beautiful Plant was, fome 
Years fince, accidentally produc’d from Seeds 
of the common Oran e Lily, which were filed 
upon a Border, where they were fuffer’d to 
grow, until this Plant appear’d with its fine 
variegated Leaves j which the Owner, upon 
Dilcovery, mark’d, and, at a proper Sea Ion, 
remov’d into a better Situation, w here it throve 
and increas’d fo well, as in a few Years to be 
fpread into divers Pam of the Kingdom. This 
Plant muft never be planted in a rich Soil, 
which will greatly diminifh its Beauty, and 
many times caufe the Roots to decay. 

All the Sorts of L//iej and Martagons may 
be propagated by lowing their Seeds; by 
which Method fome new Varieties may be 
obtain’d, provided the Seeds are fav’d from the 
beft Sorts, efpecially the Martagons, which' 
are more inclinable to vary than the other 
Lilies. The manner of lowing them is as fol¬ 
lows : 

You muft be provided with fome Iquare 
Boxes about fix Inches deep, which Ihould 
have Holes bored in their Bottoms, to let the 
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Wet pafs off} theft Boxes Ihould be fill’d with When their Leaves are quite decay’d, you 
frelh light fandy Earth, and in the Beginning fhould ftir the Surface of the Beds again, 
of Auguft, foon after the Seeds are ripe, you (but do not go too deep) which will prevent 
muft low them thereon pretty thick, covering the Weeds from growing very faft, and be 
’em over with light lifted Earth about half of Service to the Roots: and in September 
an Inch ; then place the Boxes where they you muft fift lome more frelh Earth over the 
may have the Morning Sun only, obfervmg, Beds about half an Inch thick: and in Winter 
if the Sealon fhould prove dry, to refrelh ’em and Spring you muft manage them as was 
often with Water, as alio to pull out all Weeds directed for the preceding Year, 
which may be produc’d : In this Situation the In September following theft Roots will 
Boxes Ihould remain until Qttober, when you require to be traniplanced to a greater Di- 
muft remove ’em where they may have as fiance, when you muft prepare lome Beds of 
much Sun as polfible, as alio be ftreen’d from the fame frefh light Earth, as was before 
the cold North and Eaft Winds during the dirc&ed, making them level; then take up the 
Winter Seafon; But in the Spring of the Roots, and transplant them into the Beds, 
Year, about the Beginning of April, you muft placing them about eight Inches alimder, 
remove the Boxes into their former Fofition; obferving to put the Roots with their Buds 


for now the young Plants will appear above¬ 
ground, which are impatient of too much 
Heat: befides, the Earth in the Boxes will 
dry too ftft at this Seafon, if expos’d to the 
full Sun at Noon. You muff alio oblerve 
at this Seafon to keep them intircly clear 
from Weeds, as alio to refrefh them gently 
with Water if the Seafon fhould prove dry; 
in this Place you fhould let the Boxes remain 
until the Beginning of Augufl, at which Time 
you Ihould prepare fome Beds of the abovc- 
tnention’d frefh light Earth, which muft be 
level I’d very even : Then take the Earth out 
of the Boxes, together with the final! Bulbs, 
and ftrew it equally over the Beds, covering 
it over about half an Inch thick with fine- 
fifted Earth: And if the Seafon Ihould prove 
very hot and dry, you would do well to lhade 
the Beds in the Middle of the Day from the 
great Heat of the Sun, and refrefh them now¬ 
and-then with Water. 

You muft alfo obferve to keep them intirely 
clear from Weeds: And if the following 
Winter fhould prove very cold, you muft 
cover the Beds with Pcas-haulm, or fome 
other light Covering, to keep out the Froft, 
which would prejudice the Roots, if fuffer’d 
to enter deep into the Ground, (efpecially 
while they arc fo young) : but you muft 
never let the Covering remain on in mild 
Weather, which would alio be very injurious 
to them. 

In February, when the hard Frofts are over, 
you Ihould gently clear off the Earth upon 
the Surface of the Beds, (which, during 
the Winter-fcafbn, will often have contra&ed 
a Moflinefs), and lift a little frelh Earth 
equally over the Beds, which will greatly 
encourage the Roocs: But in doing this, you 
muft be very careful not to ftir the Ground 
fb deep as to injure the Roots: Nor Ihould 
you defer doing it too late, left the Shoots 
fhould be coming up, which, by this Opera¬ 
tion, might be broken, and greatly hurt. 
And as the Seafon advances, fb you muft be 
careful to clear them from Weeds, and in 
dry W eat her to water them ; and in very hot 
Days, if you lhade ’em from the Sun, it will 
be of great Service to them : but this need 
not be done ’till the Latter-end of April, or 
the Beginning of May, when the Seafon is 
lometimes very hot and dry. 


uppermoft, and about four Inches below the 
Surface. 

This Work fhould be done when the 
Weather is moift} for if the Roots are trans¬ 
planted in a very dry Seafon, and there doth 
not happen Rain foon after, they will take 
a Mouldincls, which many times rots them. 

You muft alio oblerve (as was before 
diretfted ) to keep the Beds intirely clear from 
Weeds : And iu Winter, if the Froft Ihould 
be very ftvere, you muft cover them with 
Peas-haulm, to prevent the Roots from being 
injured thereby: And in the Spring you 
fhould take off the Earth from the Surface 
of the Beds, as before, laying fome frelh 
thereon, and fo continue the Summer and 
Winter’s Work, as before. 

The fecond Year after being planted in theft 
Beds the ftrongeft Roots will begin to flower; 
at which Time, if you oblerve any peculiar 
Varieties, you Ihould put down a Stick by 
each of thole Roots, to mark them; which 
may be taken up when their Leaves are de¬ 
cay’d, and remov’d into the Borders of the 
Flower-Garden, or tranlplanted into other 
Beds at a greater Pittance, to encourage them 
to flower ftrong. But you can’t be a Judge 
which of thole will be good by their firft 
Flowers, therefore you Ihould never rejedt 
any of them until they have flower’d two 
or three Years; for, many times, fome of 
theft Flowers will make but a mean Appear¬ 
ance the firft Year, and afterwards become 
ftir handfomc Flowers, when they have ob¬ 
tain’d Strength ; fo that you Ihould fuller all 
foch, as you are not affured of their Worth, 
to remain undifturb’d two or three Years, 
that you may be afeertain’d which of them are 
worthy preferving; which Ihould be remov’d 
into the Flower-Garden at a proper Seafon: 
but the ordinary ones may be rejected, or 
planted in lhady Outer Walks, where, tho’ 
they are mean Flowers, yet they will appear 
well enough in fuch Places. 

LILIUM CONVALLIUM: Lily of the 
Valley, or May Lily. 

. The Charaflers are; 

The Flower conffis of one Leaf, is Jhap’d 
like a Bell, and divided at the Top into fix 
Segments : The Ovary becomes a foft globular 
Fruit , containing feveral round Seeds. 

The 
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The Species are ; 

1. Lilium Convallium ; album. C.E.P. 
Common Lily of the Valley, with white 
Flowers. 

2. Lilium Convallium ; flare rubente. 
C. B. P. Lily of the Valley, with reddifh 
Flowers. 

3. Lilium Convallium ; latifolium,flore 
plena variegato. Tourn. Broad-leav’d Lily of 
the Valley, with a double variegated Flower. 

There are lome other Varieties of this Plant, 
which are preferv’d in lome curious Botanick 
Gardens abroad, but thefe are all the Sorts I 
have obferv’d in the Engltjb Gardens. The 
firft Sort is very common in lhady Woods in 
divers Parts of England. The fecond is a 
Variety of the firft, differing only in the Colour 
c£the Flower; which Difference it conftantly 
maintain when cultivated in Gardens. 

They delight in a moift fhady Situation, 
where they will thrive exceedingly, and pro¬ 
duce a large Quantity of Flowers. The beft 
Time for tranf'planting thefe Roots is early in 
the Spring, juft before they begin to fhoot. 

The Double Sort was brought from Holland 
Jbmc Tears fince; but whether it was obtain'd 
from Seeds originally, or found by Accident, 
1 can’t fey. This may be propagated by part¬ 
ing the Roots in the Spring, in the feme 
manner as the former. 

LILIUM PERS 1 CUM ; vide Fritillaria. 

LILIUM SUPERBUM; vide Methonica. 

LIME-TREE^ vide TILIA. 

LI MON, [fo call’d of a Meadow, 
becaufe the Leaves of this Tree are of a green 
Colour, as is likewife the Fruit before it comes 
to Maturity.] The Lemon-Tree. 

The Characters are ; 

it bath large ftiff Leaves tike the Citron, 
without any Appendage at the Bottom : The 
Flower conflfls of many Leaves, which expand 
in Form of a Rofe: S fhe Fruit is atmofl of an 
oval Figure , and divided into feveral Cells , in 
which are lodg’d hard Seeds furrounded by a 
thick flejby Subflance, which, for the moft part, 
is full of an acid Juice. 

The Species are; 

1. Li mom ; vulgaris. Ferr. Hefp. The 
Common Lemon. 

2. Limon i dulcis. Ferr. Hefp. The Sweet 
Lemon. 

3. Limon ; acris. Ferr. Hefp. The letter 
Soure Lemon. 

4. Limon ; dulci medullH, vulgaris. Ferr. 
Hefp. The common Sweet Lemon. 

$. Limon; Pyri ejfigie. Ferr. Hefp. The 
Pear-fhap’d Lemon. 

6 . Limon ; Imperiaiis. Ferr. Hefp. The 
Imperial Lemon. 

7. Limon ; Adami Fomum commune. Ferr. 
Hefp. Lemon, commonly call'd Adam’s Apple. 

8. Limon ; fpineolas. Ferr. Hefp, The 
Wild Lemon, vulgfl. 

9. Limon i flriatus, vulgatior, Ferr . Hefp. 
The Furrow’d Lemon. 


10. Limon j cjtratus , altero foetus. Taunt. 
The Childing Lemon ; vulgo. 

11. Limon* qui Lima acris dicitur. Ferr. 
Hefp. The Soure Lime. 

12. Limon; qui Lima dulcis dicitur. Ferr. 
Hefp. The Sweet Lime. 

13. Limon; vulgaris, foliis ex luteo ele- 
ganter firiatis. The Gold-ftrip’d Lemon- 

14. Limon ; vulgaris, foliis ex alba varie - 
gatis. The Silver-ftrip’d Lemon. 

There are fomc other Varieties of thefe 
Trees in the curious Gardens abroad, from 
whence we may expert to be fupply’d with 
them all, fince there are every Year large 
Quantities of thefe Trees brought over from 
Italy , where the Gardeners are as fond of any 
new Kinds to fupply their Cuftomers with, as 
our Country-men arc of new Som of Fruit. 
But fince thefe Varieties are annually increas’d 
from Seeds, like other Fruits, fo it would be 
needlefs to attempt an Account of them all, 
becaufe in a very fhort Time many new 
Varieties may be produc’d. 

The Fruit of the four firft Sorts are gene¬ 
rally brought over from Lisbon every Year in 
great Plenty, and are fold promifeuoufly in 
Loudon in the Winter and Spring, as are great 
Numbers of the Trees, which are annually 
brought over from Italy. 

The fifth, fixth, and feventh Sorts are pre- 
ferv’d, for their Variety, in many curious 
Gardens; but the fifth is very uncommon in 
England at prefent. 

The fixth is a very large beautiful Sort, 
and of an agreeable Flavour: This has pro¬ 
duc’d very good Fruit in divers Gardens in 
England , which has been as well-tafted as 
any of thofe which are brought ovet from 
Italy. 

The feventh Sort is fomewhat tenderer than 
the other, and requires a warmer Situation in 
Winter ; otherwise the Fruit is very fubjeft to 
drop oft 1 at that Seafon. 

The eighth Sort is commonly call’d The 
Wild Lemon, (though improperly) becaufe it 
has many Thorns upon the Branches; but 
this will produce very fair Fruit in this King¬ 
dom. The Flowers of this Kind are generally 
of a reddifh or purplilh Colour on the OutGde 
before they open, but afterwards fade, and 
change to a paler. The Leaves of this are 
alfo of a very deep Green, and gently ferrated 
upon their Edges. 

The Furrow'd Lemon is in divers Gardens 
in England, where the Fruit very often ripens 
well, and is chiefly kept for Variety, as differ¬ 
ing from cbe Common Sort, in having deep 
Furrows in the Fruit; but it is not fo good 
for Ufe, nor does the Fruit produce fo much 
Juice as the Common Sort. 

The Childing Lemon is alfb preferv’d as a 
Curiofity, the old Fruit commonly producing 
a young one from its Centre. 

The two Sorts of Limes are likewife in many 
Gardens in this Kingdom; but thefe require 
the feme Degree of Warmth as the Shaddock 
Orange , in order to produce Fruit; for if they 
are placed among Orange-Trees , the Fruit will 
fell away in WinteF, and come to nothing. 
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The two variegated Sorts are prefer v’d for 
their ftrip’d Leaves (which are greatly efteem’d 
by feme Perfons who are carious in collecting 
variegated Plants): But thele are tenderer than 
the plain Sorts, and, if not duly attended in 
Winter, will be very apt to call their Leaves, 
and appear very unlightly. 

There is alio another Sort, which produces 
Double Flowers; but this feetns not to be very 
conftant; for 1 have obferv’d upon the lame 
Trie, foroe Flowers Single, and others Double, 
at the lame Time. 

All thele Sorts are propagated by budding 
or inarching them either on Stocks of Lemons 
or Citrons produc’d from Seeds; but they will 
not lo readily unite on Orange Stocks; far 
which Realon the Citrons are preferable to 
either Oranges or Lemons for Stocks, as they 
do readily join with either Sort; ahd being 
of larger Growth, do caule the Buds of the 
Other Sorts to Ihoot much (Wronger than if 
they were on Stocks of their own Kind. The 
Method for Railing thele Stocks, and the 
Manner of Budding them, being already ex¬ 
hibited under the Article of AuranUum , it 
wou’d be liiperfiuous to repeat it here. 

The Culture of the Lemon being the lame 
With that of the Orange-Free, it wou’d be 
alfo needleis to repeat it here; therefore I 
Ihall only obferve, that the common Lemons 
are lomewhat hardier than the Oranges, and 
will bring their Fruit to Maturity with us 
better than They will do, and require to have 
a greater Share of frelh Air in Winter; for 
which Reafon they Ihould always be placed 
nearer to the Doom of Windows of theGreen- 
houle: And as they generally produce ftronger 
Shoots, lo they require more Water to be given 
them than the Orange ; but as to the tender 
Sons, they mull be treated with a little more 
Care, otherwile their Fruit will fall ofT ih 
Winter, and come to nothing. Thele Things 
being fully exhibited before, 1 refer the Reader 
(as I hinted) to the Article Aurantium, where 
their Culture is fully let forth. 

L 1 MONIUM, [takes its Name of Awpwra 
Marjb, as growing in Marlhes ] Sea-Lftvender. 

The Characters are; 

It bath afibrofe Root: Fbe Stalks are naked, 
and branched ; Fbe Cup of the Flower is long 
and tabulafe, but expanded at the Top: Fbe 
Flower in fame Species confifis of one Leaf, bnt 
in others of feveral, and is Jhap’d like a Clove- 
July-flower: Fbe Pointed, which arifes out of 
the Flower-cup, becomes an oblong Fruit , wrapt 
up in the Flower-cup, as in an Husk. 

The Species are ; 

l. Limonium; Maritimum, tnajus. C.B.P. 
Common Great Sea-Lavender. 

Z. Limonium ; Maritimum, majus , alterum 
ferotinum Narhonenfe. H.R. Par. Another large 
late flowering Sea-Lavender of Narbonne. 

3. Limonium; Maritimum, minus, Otex 
folio. C.B.P. Small Sea-Lavender, with an 
Olive-Leaf 

4. Limonium j Anglicum, minus, caulibus 
ramofioribus, fioribus in fpicis rarius Jilts. Rati 
Hip. Lefler Englilh Sea-Lavender, with 


branch’d Stalks, and Flowers fcldom grow ing 
in a Spike. 

5. Limonium; Orient ale, plantaginis folio * 
fioribus umbellatis . F. Cor. Oriental Sea- 
Lavender, with Plantain Leaves and Flowers 
growing in an Umbel. 

6 . Limonium ; peregriutim, folds afplenii. 
C. B. P. Foreign Sea-Lavender, with Spleen- 
wort Leaves. 

7. Limonium ; Siculum, lignofum, gall as 
fenns (J non ferens. Bocc. Rar. Woody Sicilian 
Sea-Lavender. 

There arefeveral other Species of this Plant, 
which are found upon the Sea-coafts of Italy, 
Spain, and the Southern Parts of France , but 
thefe here-mention’d are all the Sorts 1 have 
obferv’d ih the En\hfb Gardens. The firft and 
fourth Sorts are found upon the Sea-Coafts in 
divers Parts of England, efpectally the firft, 
which is the moft common ; the other being 
only found in fome particular Places. The 
lecond and third Sorts are pretty common in 
the Southern Parts of France. The fifth Sort 
was found by Monf Fournefort in the Levant. 
The fixth, which is the moft beautiful of all 
the Sorts, waj found by Mr. Ray in great 
Plenty in clivers Parts of Sicily ; and Ciufius 
obferv’d it at Malaga, and about Cadiz. The 
leventh Sort, which grows to the Stature of a 
Shrub, was found in Sicily by Pere Boccone , 
and by him figur’d and delcrib’d in his Eook 
of Rare Sicilian Plants. 

The five firft mention’d Sorts are pretty 
hardy, and will endure the Cold of our or¬ 
dinary Winters very well, provided they have 
a landy Soil, and a warm Situation : Thefe 
may be propagated by parting their Roots 
towards the latter End of March. When they 
are planted, which Ihould be in a light landy 
Soil, you mult water and ftnde them until 
they have taken Root; after which, they will 
require no other Culture than to keep them 
clear from Weeds. In July thefe Plants will 
produce beautiful Spikes or Tufts of blue or 
Purple-colour’d Flowers, which will continue 
in Perfection a long Time ; and if the Sealon 
proves favourable in Autumn they will ripen 
their Seeds. 

The fixth Sort is fomewhat tenderer than 
the others, and mull be preferv’d in Pots fill’d 
with frelh light Earth, and plac’d in the Green- 
houfe in hard Weather, otherwile the Cold of 
our Winters often deftroys them : This Plant 
may be propagated as the former, but is not 
lo apt to increaie; for which Realon, the belt 
Method is, to be furnifh’d with good Seeds 
from abroad, (for it never perfects its Seed 
in England), which, if lown upon a warm 
Border of light frelh Earth, will come up 
very well; and in the Summer, when the 
Plants have acquir’d fuffiejent Strength for 
Tranlplantation, they muft be taken up and 
planted in Pots, placing them in the Shade 
until they have taken Root; after which, 
they may be expos’d to the open Air until 
October, when they muft be remov’d into the 
Green-houfe, obferving to place them where 
they may have as much free Air as poflible 
in mild Weather: And during the Winter- 
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feafon they mull be frequently water’d ; but 
you mull never give them too much at once, 
which is apt to rot their Roots, Specially in 
that Seafon. You mull alio obferve to pick 
off all decay’d Leaves, which, if fuller’d to 
remain on the Plants, very often infe£t them ; 
and it being pretty nice in its Culture, it will 
often fail, upon a Imall Negleft of this Kind. 
This Plant produces its Flowers in July and 
Auguji, and, many times, continues in Beauty 
the greatell Part of September. 

The feventh Sort riles to be four or five 
Feet high, and hath flender woody Branches; 
from which, in July and Attguf, are produc’d 
£pikes of Imall blue Flowers, which make a 
very handfome Appearance, (efpecially in a 
warm Seafon, when their Flowers open kindly} 
and continue in Beauty a long time. 

This Plant is propagated by planting loine 
of the tender Cuttings in any of the Summer 
Months, in Pots fill’d with light fandy Earth, 
and plac’d in a moderate Hot-bed to facilitate 
their taking Root, and after they are rooted, 
they may be expos’d to the open Air until 
Oilober ; when they mud be remov’d into a 
Green-houfe, placing them in a Situation where 
they may have as much free Air as poflible in 
mild Weather : During the Winter Sea Ion, 
they fhould have frequent, but gentle Refrefh- 
ings with Water : You muft alio obferve to 
keep them clear from decay’d Leaves and 
Branches, which will inftet the whole Plants 
Upon which they are fuffer’d to remain ; and 
in the Summer-feafon they Ihould be expos’d 
in lome welMhelter’d Place amongfl other 
Exotick Plants. 

LIN ART A j [lo call’d of Lmum, Lat. Fla? s, 
becaufe its Leaves referable Flax.] Toad- 
Flax. 

The Characters are} 

S'he Leaves are oblong, and produc’d alter¬ 
nately on the Braudes ; the Cup of the Flower 
confjis of one Leaf, wbnb is divided into five 
long acute Segments' j the Flower, which ccnfijls 
of one Leaf, is of an anomalous , perfonated F/- 
gurt, ending in a Tail behind, and in the Fore¬ 
part divided into two Lips, of which the Upper is 
cut into two or more Parts, and the Under into 
three - 3 the Ovary, (which rifes from the Center of 
the Flower-cup') becomes a roundtjbFruit or Husk, 
divided into two Cells or Apartments, by an in¬ 
termediate Partition , and full of Seeds, which 
art fometimes flat and border'd, fometimes cor¬ 
nerd and romdijh , adhering to the Placenta. 

The Species are; 

1. Linaria ; vulgaris, lutea, flare may ore. 
C. B. P. Common Yellow Toad-Flax, with a 

' large Flower. 

2. Linaria ; purpurea , major, odor at a. 
CB.P. Great Purple, Sweet-fmelling Toad-Flax. 

3. Lin aria ; latifolia, Dalmatica, magno 
fiore. C.B.P. Broad-leav’d Dalmatian Toad- 
Flax, with a large Flower. 

4- Lin a xi a ; latiffimo folio, Luftanica. 
To urn. Broad-leav’d Portugal Toad-Flax. 

$• Lin aria; Hifpanica, procumbens, foliis 
glaucis, fiore luteo ftriato, labiis nigro-purpureis. 
SpaniOi trailing Toad-Flax, with Sea-green 
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Leaves, and yellow ftrjp’d Flowers with purple 
Lips. 

6 . Li naria ; Sicula multicaulis, folio mol- 
htginis. Bocc . Bar. Sicilian Toad-Flax, with 
many Stalks, and a Leaf of the White Lady’s 
Bed-ftraw. 

?• Lin aria ; tripbylla, minor lutea. C.B.P. 
Small three-leav’d yellow Toad-Flax. 

4 . Lin aria; tripbylla , minor lutea, fioris 
vexillo, y calcari purpurea. Boerh, Ind. Small, 
three-leav’d, yellow Toad-Flax, with the 
Standard and Heel of a purple Colour. 

The firft of thefe Plants grows in great 
Plenty upon the Sides of dry Banks in moft 
Pam of England , and is feldom cultivated in 
Gardens, for it is a very troubJefome Plant 
to keep within Bounds, the Roots being very 
apt to fpread under-ground, and rile at a 
great Diftance from the Mother Plant, where¬ 
by it greatly injures whatever Plants ftand 
near it. This is the Species mention’d in the 
Catalogue of Simples at the End of the Col¬ 
lege Difpenfatory to be us’d in Medicine. 

The fecond is a perennial Plant, which is 
often cultivated in Gardens : This produces 
fine Spikes of purple Flowers in June and July, 
and it being a very hardy Plant, growing in 
almofl any Soil or Situation, fhould be admit¬ 
ted into every good Garden, a. here it may be 
planted in (hady Situations, or upon the Middle 
of large Borders in the Pleafure-Garden ; in 
which Place it will make an handfome Appear¬ 
ance, and continues a long time in Flower, 

This Plant is propagated by fo wing the 
Seeds in the Spring, which will come up loon 
after ; and the Plants muft be tranfplanted out 
into Beds at the Diftance of fix or eight 
Inches; in which Beds they may remain until 
the Michaelmas following, (obferving to keep 
them clear from Weeds) : At which time they 
fhould be tranfplanted into the Places where 
they are to remain for good, and will require 
no other Culture than only to keep them dear 
from Weeds ; and when the Flower-ftems ad¬ 
vance in the Spring, they fhould be fupported 
by Stakes, otherwife they are fubjedk to be 
broken by ftrong Winds: They may alfo be 
propagated by parting their Roots in Autumn ; 
but as the Seed ripens very well, lb it is the 
better Way to raife them from that. 

The third and fourth Sorts are tenderer than 
the laft, and fhould be planted in a dry Soil 
and a warm Situation, otherwife they are often 
deftroy’d in Winter. Thefe are propagated 
by Seeds in the fame manner as the former, 
as alfo by parting their Roots ; but it is ad¬ 
visable always to keep fome of thefe Plants 
in Pots, that they may be remov’d into Shel¬ 
ter in the Winter, otherwife in hard Frofts 
they will be kill’d. 

The fourth is the moft beautiful Sort of 
them all; this produces very large Spikes of 
purple Flowers, which make a fine Appear¬ 
ance ; but it feldom produces ripe Seeds in this 
Country, fo that the Seeds muft be obtain’d 
from Abroad, and the Plants propagated from 
Off-lets or Cuttings ; which, if planted in the 
Spring, will take Root very well, whereby it 
may be maintain’d. 
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The fifth Sort was brought over from 
Gibraltar by Sir Charles Wager Anno 1727* 
and hath iince been communicated to feveral 
curioui Perfons : This Plant is eafily propa¬ 
gated by parting the Roots, or planting Cut¬ 
tings in any of the Summer Months, which if 
water'd and fhaded will foon take Root, and 
may afterwards be planted in Pots fill’d with 
frem, light, undung’d Earth, in which they 
will fucceed much better than in a richer Soil; 
for if they are planted in a fine rich Earth, it 
caufes them to grow very faft for a Ihort Time, 
but they feldom fail to rot foon after. Theft 
muft be remov’d into Shelter in Winter, where 
they muft have as much free Air as pofiible in 
mild Weather, and be only prote&ed from 
fevere Cold ; fo that if the Pots are plac’d un¬ 
der an Hot-bed Frame, it will be better than 
to place them in a Green-houfe; and I believe 
if fome of the Plants >vere planted in a dry, 
rubbifhy Soil under a warm Wall, they would 
endure abroad very well in our ordinary 
Winters. 

The fixth, feventh, and eighth Sorts are 
annual Plants, which fhould be ftwn early in 
the Spring upon a Bed of light, frelh Earth ; 
and when the Plants are come up about two 
Inches high, they fhould be tranfplanted into 
the Borders of the Flower-Garden, where 
they are to remain : Theft produce their Flow¬ 
ers in June and July, and their Seeds are ripe 
in September. The Seeds of theft Plants may 
alfo be lown in Autumn, foon after they are 
ripe, under a warm Wall or Hedge, where 
they will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well; and in the Spring they may 
be tranfplanted out into the Borders, where 
they are defign’d to flower : And theft autum¬ 
nal Plants will grow much larger, and come 
to flower much looner than thole rais’d in the 
Spring, and from theft you will always have 
good Seeds. 

LINGUA CERVINA ; HartVTongue. 

. Theft Plants do commonly grow out from 
the Joints of old Walls and Buildings, where 
they are moift and lhady, but are feldom cul¬ 
tivated in Gardens : There is a very great 
Variety of theft Plants both in the Eaft and 
Weft-Indies , but there are very few of them in 
Europe ; They may be propagated by parting 
their Roots, and fhould have a moift Soil, and 
lhady Situation. 

LINUM; Flax. 

The CbaraSlers are ; 

fbe Leaves, for the moft part , grow alter¬ 
nately on the Branches j the Cup of the Flower 
conftfts of one Leaf, is tubulous, and divided into 
five Parts at the Zop ; the Flower conftfts of 
five Leaves , which expand in Form of a Clove- 
July-fiower ; the Ovary, which rifes from the 
Center of the Flower-Cup, becomes an almoft 
globular Fruit, which is generally pointed, and 
compos'd of many Cells, in which are lodg'd 
many plain , fmootb Seeds, which are blunt at 
one End, and generally Jbarp at the ether. 

The Species are; 

1. Limum > fativum. C. B. P. Manur'd 
Flax. 
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2. Linum j fativum, latifolium, Africanum, 
frutiu majore. Ifourn. Broad-leav’d African 
manur’d Flax, with a large Fruit. 

3. Linum ; maritimm , luleum. C.B.P. 
Yellow Maritime Flax. 

4. Linum ; fativum, bumilius, fiore majore. 
Bobart. Dwarf manur’d Flax, with a larger 
Flower. 

Linum ; perenne mejus, cxruleum, capi- 
tulo majore. Mar, Hift. Greater perennial 
blue Flax, with a large Head. 

6. Li num ; perenne , majus ceeruleum, capi - 
tulo mitiore. Mor. Hi ft. Greater perennial blue 
Flax, with a fmaller Head. 

There are feveral Sorts of this Plant which 
are preftrv’d in fome curious Gardens of Plants 
for Variety Sake ; but as they are of little Uft 
or Beauty, fo it would be needlefs to mention 
them in this Place. 

Thefirft Sort is that which is cultivated for 
Uft in divers Parts of Europe, and is reckon’d 
an excellent Commodity j the right Tilling 
and Ordering of which is efteem’d a good Piece 
of Husbandry. 

This Ihould be cultivated upon a rich Soil, 
that has not been plough’d for feveral Years, 
upon which Flax always makes the beft Im¬ 
provement ; but as it draws greatly from the 
Soil, fo it fhould not be lown two Years toge¬ 
ther upon the fame Ground. 

The Land muft be well plough’d, laid flat 
and even, upon which the Seeds fhould be 
fown about the Middle of March, when the 
Weather is mild and warm: During the Spring 
you mnft carefully weed it $ which if ncgle&ed, 
(efpecially in a moift Seafon) the Weeds will 
overgrow and deftroy the Crop. There are 
fome People who recommend the feeding of 
Sheep with Flax, when ’tis a good Height, and 
fay, they will eat away the Weeds and Grafs, 
and do the Flax good ; and if they fhould lie 
in it, and beat it down, or flatten it, it will 
rift again the next Rain : But this muft not 
be practis’d but in a moift Seafon, and upon 
a rich Soil, for if the Ground be poor, or the 
Spring dry, it will not rift again to any con- 
fiderable Height. 

The beft Seed is chat which comes from the 
Eaft Country, and is known by the Name of 
Riga Flax ; for if the Engtijb Seed be fbwn 
three or four times, it is very apt to degenerate: 
if the Seed be good, two Bulhels will be enough 
to low an Acre j but if it be but middling, 
there Ihould be a greater Allowance : Toward 
the latter End of July the Flax will begin to 
ripen ; when you muft be careful that it grow 
not over ripe, therefore you muft pull it up 
as foon as the Heads begin to change brown 
and hang downwards, otherwife the Seeds wilt 
loon ftatcerand be loft ; fo that the PJuckers 
muft be nimble, and tie it up in Handfuls, 
fecting them upright till they be perfectly dry, 
and then houfe them : If the Flax be pull’d 
when It firft begins to flower, it will be whiter 
and ftronger than if it ftand till the Seed is 
ripe, but then the Seed will be loft. 

The Method of Watering, Piling, Braking, 
£?e. being a particular Bufinefs, and foreign to 
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my Ddign, I Stall not pretend to give any 
Directions about it in this Place. 

All the other Sorts of Flax may be cultivated 
Cby fuch who have a Curiofity) by lowing 
their Seeds upon a Bed of frelh, rich, light 
Earth, in March or the Beginning of Aprtl ; 
and when the Plants come up, they muft be 
carefully weeded, which is all the Culture they 
require, and they will produce their Flowers, 
and perfect their Seeds very well. 

LINUM UMB 1 LICATUM; ‘iwfcOmpha- 
lodes. 

LIQUID AMBER; vide Styrax. . 

LITHOSPERMUM ; [of a Stone, 
and Seed, q. d. Stem-feed, becaufe the 

Seed of this Plant is hard, and is good againft 
the Stone of the Reinsand Bladder.] Grom well, 
GromiU, or Graymill. 

The Char afters are j 

ft*be Cap of the Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
which is cut almofi to the Safe into five long 
narrow Segments j the Flower , which is, for 
tht tnoji part, fmail, confifis of one Leaf, is 
FunneUfhap'd, and fpread open at the T‘np ; the 
Potntal is emompafs'd by four Embryo's, which 
become fo many roundtjh bard pohjb'd Seeds . 

The Species are j 

i. Lithospermum; majus,ereftutn.C.B.P. 
Greater Upright Gromill. 

a. Lithospermum ; peremte, procumbens, 
fore purpurea-caruleo majore. Mot. Hifi. Trail¬ 
ing perennial Gromill, with a purple-blue 
Flower. 

There are leveral other Sorts of this Plant, 
which are mention’d in Botanick Authors, but 
as they are rarely cultivated in Gardens, I fliall 
omit taking Notice of them in this Place. The 
firlb Sort here mention’d, is that which is order’d 
for Medicinal Ules: This grows in lhady Lanes 
and uncultivated Places in divers Parts of Eng¬ 
land, and is leldom cultivated in Gardens. The 
fecondSort is found wild in forae Parts of Wales , 
but is left common than the former. Thefe 
may be cultivated by lowing their Seeds ioon 
after they are ripe, in a Bed of frdh Earth, 
allowing them at leaf! a Foot Diftance from 
each other, obferving to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and they will thrive ip almofi any Soil 
or Situation. 

LOAM is a common fcperficial Earth, that 
is a Mixture of Sand and Clay, commonly of 
a yellowifli Colour, though there is Come Loam 
that is blackilh: Some call Loam the moft 
common fuperficial Earth met with in England, 
without any Regard to the Portion it bears to 
Sand or Clay. 

It is found, by Experience, that Plants of 
all Sorts will grow In it ; and where-ever it is 
found, it appears to be a more beneficial Soil 
to Plants than any other. A Clay us’d in 
Grafting is alfb call'd Loam. 

LOBUS ECHINATUS ; Bonducsr Nicker- 
Tree. 


The Otar afters are j 

ft"be Leaves are equally pinnated-, the Flower 
confifls of one Leaf, which is cut into many deep 
i Segments, and is almofi of an anomalous Figure-, 
from the Cup arifes the Pifiitlum, which becomes 
a rough, prickly Pod, in which is contain'd one 
or two hard roundijh Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Lobus Echinatus ; frtiftu fiavo, folds 
rotundioribus. IL L. The Yellow Nicker, 
Tree 

2. Lobus Echinatus ; frit ft u ceefio, folds 
longioribus. H. L. The Afh-colour’d Nicker, 
vulgS. 

Thefe two Plants are very common in Ja¬ 
maica, Barbadoes , and all the Caribbee Ifiauds, 
where they climb upon the Shrubs and Trees 
which grow near them: The Leaves, Branches, 
Stems, and every Part of them are greatly bc- 
fet with prickles, which renders it very trouhle- 
fbme to pals between them where they grow 
pretty dole. 

They are preferv’d in the warmeft Stoves, 
by way of Curiofity, in England, but have not 
as yet produc’d any Flowers with us, that I 
have feen. The Seeds of this Plant are often 
brought over from the Wefi-Indies , but their 
Shells or Coverings are fo very hard, as not to 
be eafily broken; nor do they ever come 
up when fbwn upon a Hot-bed as other Seeds: 
The only Method by which I have been 
capable of railing thele Plants, is, to put the 
frelh Seeds into a frelh Hot-bed ofTanner’s- 
Bark, under the Bottom of a Pot, (m which 
there is a Plane growing] where, from the 
Heat of the Bark, and the Moifture which will 
gently pals through the Hole at the Bottom 
of the Pot, and being by the Bark there de¬ 
tain’d, the Shell of the Fruit will fplit, and 
the Seeds germinate in a fhort time •, then they 
may be taken up, and planted into Pots fill’d 
with light frelh Earth, and plung’d into the 
Tanner s-Bark, where they will come on apace, 
if conftantly iupply’d with Water: During 
the Winter-feafon they mud be kept very 
warm, and often refrelh’d with Water ; but 
it muft be given them by final) Quantities at 
a time, for if they have too much Moifture 
given them at that Seafon, it is very apt to 
deftroy them: In the Summer-time, when 
the Weather is warm, they will-require a 
greater Share of Air, but they muft never be 
let abroad, even in the hotteft Seafon, for they 
arc too tender to bear the open Air in our 
Climate, fb that they muft be conftantly pre¬ 
ferv’d in the Stoves with Papaws , and other 
free-growing Plants which come from the fame 
Country. 

LOCULAMENTS, are little diftindt Cells, 
or Partitions, within the Seed-Veflels of 
Plants. 

LONCHITIS i fo call’d of A.'***, a tance 
or Spear, becaufe the Leaves are fb fharp- 
pointed as to refemble the Point of a SpearJ 
Rough Spleenwort 
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The Characters are; 

7 he Leaves art like thefe of the Fern, hut 
the Pinnules are ear’d at their Bafe: 'the Fruit 
alfo is tike that of the Fern. 

The Species are; 

1. Lonchitis; afpera.Ger. Rough Spleen- 
wort. 

2. Lonchit s; afpera , major. Ger. Emac. 
Greater Rough Spleen-wort. 

The firft of thefe Flanrs is very common in 
fhady Woods, by the Sides of fmail Rivulets 
in divers Parts of England: But the fecond Sort 
is not quite jo common, and has been brought 
into feveral curious Botanic k Gardens from the 
Mountains in Wales. There are alfo great 
Variety of thefe Plants in America, which 
at prefent are Strangers in the European Gar¬ 
dens. They are feldom cultivated but in 
Botanick Gardens, for the fake of Variety, 
where they muft have a moill Soil, and a 
fhady Situation, 

LONGITUDINAL VESSELS in Plants, 
are fiich as are extended in Length through 
the woody Parts of Trees and Plants, into 
which the Air is fuppos’d to enter and mix 
with the Juices of the Plant and thereby 
augment its Bulk. 

LOPPING: It is very obfervable, that 
moil old Trees are hollow within; which 
does not proceed from the Nature of the 
Trees, but is the Fault of Thole who have 
the Management of them, who fuffer the Tops 
to grow large before they lop them, as the 
Afj, Elm , Horn-beam, See. and perfuade them- 
felves that they may have the more great 
Wood; but, in the mean time, don’t confider 
that the cutting off great Tops do endanger 
the Life of a Tree, or, at belt, wound it fo 
that many Trees decay more yearly in their 
Bodies, than the yearly Tops come to; and 
at the fame Time that they furnifh themfelves 
with more great Wood, they do it at the 
Lofs of the Owner. And, indeed, though the 
Horn-beam and Elm will bear great Tops when 
the Body is little more than a Shell, yet the 
Afo, if it comes to take Wet at the Head, 
very rardy bears more Top after the Body 
of the Tree decays: Therefore, if once 
thefe Trees decay much in the Middle, they 
will be worth little but for the Fire; fo that 
if you find a Timber Tree decay, it fhould 
be cut down in Time, that the Timber be not 
loft. 

The Lopping of young Trees, that is, at ten 
or twelve Years old at moft, will preferve them 
much longer, and will occafion the Shoots to 
grow mere into Wood in one Year, than they 
do in old Tops at two or three. Great Boughs 
ill taken off, often fpoils many a Tree; for 
which Reafon they fhould always be taken off 
clofe and finooth, and not parallel to the Ho¬ 
rizon ; and cover the Wound with Loam and 
Horfe-dung mix’d, to prevent the Wet from 
entring the Body of the Tree. 

When Trees are at their full Growth, there 
are feveral Signs of their Decay; as, the 


withering or dying of many of their top 
Branches; or if the Wet enters at any Knot; 
or they are anywife hollow, or difcolour’d ; 
if they make but poor Shoots; or if Wood- 
Peckers make any Holes in them. 

All Sorts of Relinous Trees, or fuch ns 
abound with a Milky Juice, fhould be lop’d 
very fparingly; for they are fubjedt to decay 
when often cut. The beft Seafon for Lopping 
thefe Trees is foon after Barib ohmew-tide, at 
which Time they feldom bleed much, and the 
Wound is commonly heal’d over before the 
cold Weather comes on. 

LOTUS: Birds-footTrefoil. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flcwer ; the Ovary 
which rifes out of the Flower-cup, afterwards 
becomes a Pod, fometimes diftingutjh’d as it were 
into Cells, by tranfverfe Partitions , which are 
full of Seeds , for the tnojl part rouudijbj to 
which may be added , the Leaves %row by Trees , 
but have two Wings or little ^Leaves at the 
Or’gin of their Foot-jialks. 

The Species are; 

l. Lotus ; villofus , altijfmits , fore glome¬ 
rate. Tourn. The tallelt hairy Birds-foot 
Trefoil, with a glomerated Flower. 

2* Lotus; pentapbyllus. fiUquofus, villofus. 
C. £ P. Upright hoary Birds-foot Trefoil. 

3. Lotus ; , frutefeens , Cretica , 

argentea , fiitqtiis hngtjfmis propevdentibus 
retits. Mor. Hif. Shrubby Silver Birds-foot 
Trefoil of Crete, with long ftrait hanging 
Pods. 

4. Lotus ; kxmorrhoidalis , bimilior fc? can- 
didior. Tour it. Lower and whiter Hsemor- 
rhoidale Birds-foot Trefoil. 

5. Lo t u s ; engufttfolius , fore luteo purpurea, 
ex infuld fanCU Jacobi. Hort. Amfi . Narrow- 
leiv’d Birds-foot Trefoil from the Ifland of 
St. James , with a purple yellow Flower. 

6. Lotus ; ruber, filiqud angulosa.. C. B. P. 
Red fquare-codded Birds-foot Trefoil, com¬ 
monly call’d Winged Peas. 

7. Lotus ; ruber, fliqud angulosd , folio 
var legato. Boerb. hid. Red fquare'coddcd. 
Birds-foot Trefoil, with a variegated Leaf 

8. Lotus ; filiquis ornitbnpodii, C, B. P. 
Birds-foot Trefoil, with Pods like a Birds- 
foot. 

The firft of thefe Plants is by feme fup- 
pofed to be the Cytifus of Virgil ; but with how 
much Juftnels I will not pretend to determine, 
fince it is very difficult to afeercain many of his 
Plants; for the greateft Part of them are only 
tranflated from Theocritus’s Greek into Latin , 
fo that it may juftly be fuppofed that Virgil 
himfelf did not know the Plants of which be 
wrote; and whoever has a Curiofity to know 
what the Plants there mention’d are, fhould 
diligently fearch for them in Sicily where Theo¬ 
critus lived, and it is very probable many of 
them are ftill to be found. 

This Plant dies to the Ground with us every 
Winter, and rifes again the fucceeding Spring, 
and when the Roots are ftrong, the Shoots 
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will be four or fire Feet high, and produce 
if 1 ) great Plenty : If it be cut while young, the 
Cows are very fond of it j but Horfes will not 
eat it unlels they are very hungry. T he Roots 
when ftrong, will admit of the Shoots being 
cut three or four times in a Summer , for they 
put out again foon after they are cut, and 
grow very ftrong in a Ihort time ; but this 
Plant does not come up before April in our 
Country, and commonly dies down in Offober, 
fo that if it were the beft Fodder for Cattle, 
it could only be obtained jn Summer, for I 
am afraid it will hardly be of any ufe when 
dried. I 

It may be propagated from the Seeds, which 
are generally produced in great Plenty, and 
mutt be Town very thin in Rows, at about 
eighteen Inches alunder, the Beginning of 
April ; and in May, when the Plants will be 
come up, the Ground fiiould be hoe d between 
the Rows, in order to deftroy the Weeds, and 
' the Plants cut up, where they are too thick 
(for they Ihould be eight or ten Inches apart 
in the Rows at lead) for though they will ap¬ 
pear but weak at their firft coming up, yet 
when their Roots have taken fill held of the 
Ground, they will increafe their Strength great¬ 
ly, for I have had a (ingle Root of this Plant 
which has been a Foot diameter over the 
Crown, and hath produced above a Hundred 
Shoots at one time. 

You muff alfo continuing hoeing the Ground 
from time to time as the Weeds are produced, 
which if permitted to over-grow the Plants 
while they arc young, will certainly deftroy 
them ; lb that the firft Seafon they mult be 
managed with great Care, but afterwards when 
the Plants have obtain’d more Strength, they 
will be capable of encountering the Weeds ; 
though then the Ground between the Rows 
Ihould be ftirr’d with a Breaft-plough after the 
Crop is cut down, which will greatly promote 
its Growth. 

This Plant delights in a dry, barren, gra¬ 
velly Soil, on which it will refill the fevereft 
Cold of our Climate, and abide many Years. 

It may alfo be propagated by planting Cut¬ 
tings or Slips taken from the old Plants in ‘July, 
when they have acquired a Hardnels, which 
Ihould be planted in a moift, cloudy Seaton, 
or water’d and (haded, and in a Ihort time 
they will take Root; but as this is difficult to 
perform when a Quantity is defign’d, lo the 
better way is to propagate it by Seeds. 

The fecond, third, fourth and fifth Sorts 
are preferved in Gardens as Curiofities; thele 
are impatient of much cold, and mull there¬ 
fore be planted in Pots, and houled in Winter, 
otherwile they are often deftroy’d in our 
Country, cfpecially the fifth, which is much 
the tendered Plant of all the Sorts: Thele 
may be all propagated by lowing their Seeds 
upon a moderate Hot-bed in the Springs and 
when the Plants are come up, they mult be 
tranfplanted either upon another moderate Hot¬ 
bed, or into Pots, and plung’d into a Hot¬ 
bed, to promote their taking Root, after which 
in May they Ihould be removed into the open 
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Air, where they mult be placed in lome wel!- 
Ihelter’d Situation, amongft other exotick 
Plants, in which Place they may remain until 
the Middle or End of Ofiober following, w hen 
they mull be removed into the Qreen-houfe, 
oblerving to place them where they may have 
as much free Air as poffible in mild Weather, 
for if they are kept too clofely lhut up, or 
Hand under the Branches of other Trees or 
Plants, they are very apt to draw very weak, 
and decay foon after; they malt alio be often 
refrelh’d with Water, but it ihould not be 
given them in Winter in too great Quantities, 
for that will rot their Roots, cfpecially of the 
fifth Sort, which, as I before laid, is the ten- 
dereft: In the Spring they fhould be inured 
very early to the open Air, into which they 
Ihould always be remov’d at the Beginning of 
May , or earlier, according as the Sealon proves 
favourable. 

Thefe may alio be propagated by planting 
Cuttings, in any of the Summer Months, into 
a Bed of light Earth, obferving to water and 
(hade them until they have taken Root ; after 
which they may be planted into Pots fill’d 
with light frtlh Earth, and muft be managed 
as was diredted for the Seedling Planes. They 
all produce their Flowers in June, July , and 
Align ft, and moll of them ripen their Seeds 
very well in England : But the fifth Sort, 
which is the mod rare, and produces the 
handfomefl Flowers, (eldom perfects Seeds 
with us, lo that it muft be always propagated 
from Cuttings; and in Winter muft be placed 
fomewhat warmer than the other Sorts, tho* 
not too near other Plants ; and ihould be 
every Year renew’d from Cuttings; for the 
old Plants are very iubjedt to decay in Win¬ 
ter. The fixth Sort is an annual Plant, which, 
by many People, is fown here and there, upon 
the Borders of the Flower-Garden, with other 
fmall Annuals, amongft tthich it makes a 
pretty Variety. 

The Flowers of this Plant (which are in 
Form of a Pea-blo/fvn) are of a deep-red 
Colour, and are fuccecded by Pods with four 
Angles or Wings (which occafion’d their be¬ 
ing call’d IVingd Peas') containing fcveral 
hard round Seeds. 

It is eafily propagated by (owing the Seeds 
in March or April upon the Borders where 
they are to remain $ for they do not thrive io 
well when tranfplanted : And they will require 
no farther Care than only to keep them clear 
from Weeds. In June they will begin to 
flower, and continue ’till Augujl 9 when their 
Seeds will ripen loon after. 

The levemli Sort is only a Variety of the 
fixth, from which it differs in having a va¬ 
riegated Leaf; this Difference it commonly 
retains from Seeds, which is what few other 
Plants will do. This may be propagated as 
the former. 

The eighth Sort is only prefrrv’d in lome 
Gardens, more for the Oddnels of its Pods, 
(which very much refembje a Bird’s Foot) 
than for any particular Beauty of the Plant: 
But in a large Garden it may be admitted, for 
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the fake of Variety. This may be propagated 
In the fame manner as the two former, and is 
alfo annual, as they are. 

LOTUS ARBOR ; vide Celtis. 

LOVE APPLE i vide Lycoperficon. 

LUNARIA, [lo call'd, of Luna, Lat. the 
Moon, becaufe the Seed-veflels rdemble the 
Form of the Moon.] Moon-wort, Satten- 
Flower, or Honefty. 

The Characters are j 

The Flower confifts of four Leaves , which 
expand in Form of a Crofs: The Ovary (which 
rifes in the Centre of the FlowerJ becomes a 
comprefs'd perfectly fmootb Fruit, divided, as 
it were , into two Cells by an intermediate Par¬ 
tition ,, to which adhere the parallel and mem¬ 
branous Valves, and fill'd with Seeds , which 
have commonly a broad Border , and are Jbap'd 
like a Kidney. 

The Species are ; 

i. Lunaria ; major, filiqttd rotundiore. 
J. B. Greater Moon-wort, with round Pods, 
commonly call'd Honefty, or White Sattin. 

a. Lunaria ; major , filiqud lon ^ tore , J . B . 
Greater Moon-wort, with a longer Pod. 

3. Lunaria ; major , perennis , filiqud ro - 
tundteri , flare albo . Tourn . Greater perennial 
Moon-wort, with a rounder Pod, and a white 
Flower. 

4. Lunaria ; Leucoji folio, filiqud nblongd 
majors. Tourn. Moon-wort, with a Stoclc- 
July-flower Leaf, and a large oblong Pod. 

5. Lunaria; fruticofa perennis , tncana, 
Leucoji folio. Tourn. Shrubby perennial Moon- 
wort, with a S.tock-July-flower Leaf. 

<6 . Lunaria ; Orientalis, Leucoji folio in- 
cano , lutea patula. JeJfieu. Yellow Ipreading 
Eaftern Moon-wort, with a Stock-JuIy-flower 
Leaf 

7. Lunaria ; perennis lutea, folio Leucoji , 
ramis expanfis. Vatl. Branching yellow perennial 
Moon-wort, with a Stock-July-flower Leaf 

There are lome other Varieties of this Plant, 
which are prelerv’d in curious Botanick Gar¬ 
dens : But thole here mention'd are the beft 
worth cultivating, for their Beauty. 

The firft of thele Plants is very common in 
rood old Gardens in England , and is common* 
ly known by the Name of Honefiy, or White 
Satten: It requires very little Culture, and 
ihould be lown foon after the Seeds are ripe 
in Autumn, upon a ^ed or Border of common 
Earth, m almoft any Situation, (provided it 
be not under the Dripping of Trees) in which 
Place they Ihould be fufferd to remain; for they 
leldom thrive well if tranlplanted ; and in 
May following they will produce Flowers, and 
the Seeds will ripen in Augufi. The Seed* 
veflels of this Plant, when they are full ripe, 
become very tranlparent, and of the Appear* 
ance of White Satten, at which Time the 
Branches are cut off and dry’d; after which, 
they are prelerv’d to place in the Chimnies of 
Halls and large Rooms, where they appear 
very agreeable. 


The other Sorts may be all propagated in 
the lame manner as the former, with this Dif¬ 
ference, viz. That as they are fomewhat ten¬ 
derer, fo they Ihould have a warmer Situation, 
otherwile they are fubjedt to be deftroy’d in 
very cold Winters: They ihould alio have 
a dry Soil, which Ihould be frelh, but not 
dung’d; for if the Soil be too rank, they 
often canker and decay, eipecially in wet 
Seafons. 

Thefe Plants are all of them pretty Varie¬ 
ties in large Gardens where there is Room : 
But they are leldom cultivated in Imall Places, 
eipecially the two firft Sorts, which grow 
pretty large, and take up too much Room. 
Their Flowers are not very beautiful: But 
for the Oddnels of their Seed-velfels, as alfo 
the different Appearances of the Plants, they 
may be admitted. 

The third, fifth, and fixth Sorts are peren¬ 
nial Plants, which may be propagated by 
planting Cuttings of any of them in the Sum¬ 
mer Months, in a lhady Border of light frelh 
Earth, oblerving to water them until they 
have taken Root; after which, they may be 
remov’d into the Places where they are to 
remain, and muft be treated as thole Plants 
which were rais’d from Seeds. 

LUPINUS: Lupine. 

1 he Characters are ; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower , out of whofe 
Empalement rifes the Pointal, which afterwards 
turns into a Pod, that is fill'd with either 
plain or fpberical Seeds. To which may be 
added, the Leaves grow like Fingers upon the 
Footfialks. 

The Species are; 

1. Lupinus ; fylvefiris, purpurea fiore, fe- 
miue rotunda varto. 'J, B. Wild Lupine, with 
a purple Flower, and round variegated Seed, 
commonly call'd The Lefler Blue Lupine. 

2. Lupinus; angufitfolius , caruleuselatior. 
Kali Hifi. Narrow-Ieav’d Taller Blue Lupine. 

3. Lupinus ; fylvefiris, fiore luteo. C. B. P. 
The common Yellow Lupine. 

4. Lupinus ; peregrinus, major , vel vil- 
lofus carulcus major. C. B. P. Foreign Greater 
Hairy Lupine, with a large blue Flower, com¬ 
monly call'd The Great Blue Lupine. 

$. Lupinus ; peregrinus, major , fiore in - 
carnato. H. L. Foreign Greater Lupine, with 
a Flefh-colour’d Flower, commonly calld The 
Role Lupine. 

6 . Lupinus ; fativus, fiore albo • G B. P. 
Garden or Manured Lupine, with a white 
Flower. 

7. Lupinus » cceruleus, minor, perennis, 
Virginianus, repens. Mar. Hifi. Smaller Peren¬ 
nial Creeping Blue Lupine of Virginia. 

There are leveral other Varieties of this 
Plant,, which are prelerv’d in fome curious 
Botanick Gardens, that differ chiefly in the 
Colour and Size of their Flowers and Fruit; 
but thole here mention’d arc fuch as generally 
are preferr’d, for the Beauty of their Flowers, 
for which alone they are propagated in the 
Englijb Gardens. 

The 
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The firft Sort is very common in every 
Garden, being fown in the Borders of the 
Flower-Garden, with ocher hardy Kinds of 
annual Plants, which do not require the Af- 
fiftance of a Hot-bed to bring .them forward. 
The Seeds of this, and the common Yellow and 
White Lupines , are very common at every 
Seed-fhop, where they are generally fold at a 
very reasonable Price. Thefe Seeds may be 
fown in Aprils May, and "June, in order to 
continue aSucceflion of their Flowers through 
the Summer , They mull be fown where they 
are to remain, for they feldom do well if trans¬ 
planted : They love a light Soil, not too 
rich or moift \ in both which they are very 
fiibjedt to rot before they perfect their Seeds. 

Thefe produce their Flowers fuccelTively in 
June, July, and Auguff, according to the Time 
of their being fown, and do commonly grow 
about two Feet high fo that if they are rightly 
difpos’d amongft ocher annual Plants of the 
fame Growth in Borders, they make an agree¬ 
able Variety. The Seeds of thefe Plants ftiould 
always be iown in dry Weather, for if there 
lhould happen to be much Wet foon after they 
are put into the Ground, it commonly rots 
them. The blue and white .Sorts have no 
Scent, but the yellow has a very agreeable 
Odour, for which it is commonly preferr’dby 
molt People to the others. 

The narrow-Jcav’d, tall, blue Lupine is not 
fo common in England as the other Sorts, tho’ 
in Italy and Spain it is one of the molt common: 
In the former of which Places it is fown to 
improve the Ground which is defign’d for 
Vineyards i where, when the Lupines are in 
Flower, they cut them down, and plough ’em 
into the Ground as Manure: Or, if they have 
not Time enough to do this, they parboil the 
Seeds to prevent their growing, and fow them 
upon the Ground (allowing fixteen Bufhels to 
an Acre) and plough them in; fo that in thefe 
Countries it is a valuable Plant. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are ftill more 
rare than any of the former, and only to be 
found in fome curious Gardens, (cfpecially the 
fourth, which was formerly very common, 
but is now almoft loft amongft us:) Thefe 
Plants do grow three Feet high, and fpread 
out into many Branches, which are furnifh’d 
with fine Spikes of large Flowers, which make 
a handfome Appearance, and continue a long 
Time in Beauty. The Seeds of thefe Plants 
lhould be fown very earfy in the Spring, upon 
a warm dry Border, where they muft remain 
to Bower, for if they are fown late they feldom 
perfe& their Seeds with us j therefore the bet¬ 
ter Way is to fow them in Augujl, under a 
warm Wall or Hedge, where the Plants will 
come up, and endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well: And thefe Plants will flower 
earlier the (ucceeding Summer, and never fail to 
produce ripe Seeds i whereas thofefown in the 
Spring do very often mifearry. 

The feventh Sort is an abiding Plant, which 
grows in great Plenty in America ; from 
whence the Seeds have been brought into 
England, where it thrives very well, provided 
it be fuffer’d to remain in the Place where it 


Vas fown, for the Roots of this Plant com¬ 
monly run very deep into the Ground, which 
by removing are commonly broken,after which 
the Plant leldom does well. This lhould be 
fown on a light dry Soil, in which it will thrive 
very well, and continue feveral Years, pro¬ 
ducing fine Spikes of blue Flowers *, but this 
Sort rarely perfects its Seeds in this Country. 

LUPULUS: [This Plant takes its Name 
of Lupus, Lat; a Wolf , becaufe the Antients 
had a Notion, that Wolves were wont to hide 
themfelves under this Plant.] The Hop. 

The Characters are ■, 

It hath a creeping Root j the Leaves are rough, 
angular, and conjugated > the Stalks do climb and 
twijl about whatever is near them j the Flowers 
are Male and Female on different Plants 5 the 
Male Flowers confijl of a Calix divided into five 
Parts , which furrounds the Stamina, but has tn 
Petals to the Flower ; the Female Plants have 
their Flowers collected into fqitamofe Heads, wh.ch 
grow in Bunches j from each of the leafy Scales « 
produc'd an horned Ovary, which becomes a ftngle 
roundijh Seed, 

The Species are 

1. Lupulus, mas. C. B. P. The Male Hop, 
commonly call’d , The Wild Hop. 

1, Lupulus, fee min a. C. B. !. The Female 
or manur’d Hop. 

Of this laft Sort, the People who cultivate 
them, reckon three different Varieties -, as 
firft, The Jong and fquare Garlick Hop , the 
long White Hop , and the Oval Hop ; all which 
are indifferently cultivated in England: But 
of the Male Hop, there has been no Notice 
taken of any different Varieties. This Sort 
grows wild in Hedges in divers Parts of Eng¬ 
land , but is never cultivated, as being of no 
Ufe. 

There being the greateft Plantation of Hops 
in Kent that are in any County in England, it 
is very probable that their Method of plant¬ 
ing and ordering them lhould be the be ft. 

As for the Choice of their Hop-Grounds, they 
efteem the richeft and ftrongeft Grounds as 
the molt proper j they chufe a warm dry Soil* 
that has a good Depth of hazel Mould, and 
if it be rocky within two or three Feet of the 
Surface, the Hops will profper well, but they 
will by no means thrive on a ftiff Clay, or 
fpungy wet Land. 

If it may be, chufe a Piece of Meadow or 
Lay.ground to plant Hops on, filch as has 
not been till’d or fown for many Years, or an 
old decay’d Orchard *, for Land that is worn 
out by long bearing of Corn will require abun¬ 
dance of Dung to bring it into any tolerable 
Condition to bear a Crop of Hops, 

They accounting new Land beft for Hops, 
the Kentifb Planters plant their Hop-Gardens 
with Apple-trees at a large Diftance, and with 
Cherry-trees between *> - that when the Land 
hath done its beft for Hops , which they reckon 
it will in about ten Years, the Trees may be¬ 
gin to bear : The Cherry-trees laft about thirty 
Years 1 and by that time the Apple-trees are 
large, they cut down the Cherry-trees . 
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The EJfex Planters account a moory Land 
the propereft for Hops, tho’ there are feveral 
other Sorts of Soil that are efteem’d very 
good. 

Some account that Land that has a roffelly 
Top, and a brick-earthy Bottom the belt: A 
true Roffel or light Land is what they gene¬ 
rally plant in, whether it be white or black. 

Moory Land is of ditferent Sorts; fome 
being fix’d and heavy, fo as to crack in Sum¬ 
mer ; and fome fo light, that in dry Seafons it 
will blow away with the Wind and fome arc 
of a middle Confiftence, being compos’d of 
both. 

Thefe Moors, for Goodnels and Value, 'are 
according to the Nature and Goodncfs of the 
Soil that is underneath them; which being 
flung up upon the Surface, will make a very 
good Mixture, it being belt to fling the under 
Soil downward for Hops, becaufe they natu¬ 
rally root downwards, fometimes four or five 
Yards deep,and therefore the deepeft and rich- 
eft Soil is belt for them. 

Few are acquainted with the Value of Moors, 
becaufe they do not fearch into the Bottom of 
them, by reafon of the Expenfivenefs of doing 
it, and the Difficulty of carrying off the 
Water. 

If the Land be moiff, it ought to be laid 
up in high Ridges, and to be well drain’d, 
and the Drain kept clear and open, efpecially 
in Winter, that the Water do not rot, or too 
much chill the Roots. 

If the Land be four, or cold, it will be 
very much help’d by burning it; and if the 
Haglm and Strings of the Hops be burnt every 
Year, and fome of the Paring or Sides of the 
Garden or other Earth be laid on them as they 
burn, and then more Haulm be laid over 
that, and fo continu’d Layer upon Layer, it 
will make an excellent Compoft to make the 
Hills with. 

As to the Situation of a Hop-Ground, one 
that inclines to the South or Weft is the molt 
eligible; but if it be expos’d to the North- 
Eait or South-Weft Winds, there Ihould be 
a Shelter of fome tall Trees at a Diftance, be¬ 
caufe the North-Eaft are apt to nip the tender 
Shoots in the Spring, and the South-Weft fre¬ 
quently break and blow the Poles at the latter 
End of the Summer , and very much endanger 
the Hops. 

Hops require to be planted in an open Situa¬ 
tion, that the Air may freely pafs round and 
between them, to dry up and diftipate the Moi- 
fture, whereby they would not be fo fubje& 
to Fire-blafts, which often deftroy the Middles 
of large Plantations, while the Outlidcs remain 
unhurt. 

As for the Preparation of the Ground for 
Planting, it ihould, the Winter before, be 
plough’d and harrow’d even; and then lay 
upon it in Heaps a good Quantity of frelh rich 
Earth, or well-rotted Dung and Earth mix’d 
together, fufficient to put half a Bulhel in every 
Hole to plant the Hops in, unlefs the natural 
Ground be very frelh. 

Then lay a Line acrols it, from the Hedge, 
in which Knots have been ty'd, at the Diftance 


you defign your Hop-bills to be at, about eight 
or nine Feet Diftance the whole Length of 
the Ground, and place a ftiarp pointed Stick 
at every Knot i then lay afide the Line, and 
with two forked Sticks of about eight or nine 
Feet long, you may from that firft Row fee 
out the whole Ground, by applying the two 
Forks to two of the Sticks which were firft fet 
up, and placing another Row at the Ends 
where the forked S:icks meet triangularwife: 
Then you Ihould dig a Hole at every Stick 
about a Foot and an half wide, and fill it full 
of the good Earth you brought in. 

If you plough the Ground with Horfes be¬ 
tween the Hills, it will be beft to plant them 
in Squares Checquerwife, but the Quincunx 
Form is the molt beautiful, and it will alfo 
be better for the Hop: But if the Ground be 
fmall, that it may be done with the Brcaft- 
Plough or Spade, it will do very well; but 
which Way foever you make ufe of, a Stake 
Ihould be ftuck down at all the Places where 
the Hills are to be made. 

Perfons ought to be very curious in the 
Choice of the Plants and Sets as to the Kind 
of Hop ; for if the Hop-Garden be planted with 
a Mixture of feveral Sorts of Hops, that ripen 
at feveral Times, it will caufe a great deal of 
Trouble, and be a great Detriment to the 
Owner. 

The two beft Sorts are the white and the 
grey Bind •, the latter is a large fquare Hop , 
more hardy, and is the more plentiful Bearer, 
and ripens later than the former. 

There is alfo another Sort of the white Bind, 
which ripens a Week or ten Days before the 
common ^ but this is tenderer, and a lefs plen¬ 
tiful Bearer: But it has this Advantage, it 
comes firft to Market. 

But if three Grounds, or if three diftant 
Parts of one Ground be planted with thefe 
three Sorts, there will be this Conveniency, 
that they may be pick’d fucceffively as they 
become ripe. 

The Secs ought to be procur’d out of Grounds 
that are in tire] y of the fame Sort you would 
have i they Ihould be five or fix Inches long, 
with three or more Joints or Buds on them, 
all the old Bind and hollow Part of the Set 
being cut off. 

If there be a Sort of Hop you value, and 
would incrcafe Planes and Sets from, the fuper- 
floous Binds may be laid down when the Hops 
are ty’d, cutting off the Tops, and burying 
them in the Hill; or when the Hops are drefs’d, 
all the Cuttings may be fav’d, and laid in 
Rows in a Bed of good Earth, for almoft every 
Parc will grow, and become a good Set the 
next Spring, 

Some have try’d to raife a Hop-Ground by 
fowing Seeds ; but that turns to no Account, 
bccaufc that Way is not only tedious, but the 
Hops fo produc'd are commonly of different 
Kinds, and many of them wild and barren. 

As to the Seafons of planting Hops, the 
Kentijh Planters beft approve the Monchs of 
Oftober and Mar eh, both which fucceed very 
well; but the common Sets are not be had 
in Ottober, unlefs from fome Ground that is 
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to be digged up and deftroy’d ; and likewife 
there is i'ome Danger, that the Sets may be 
rotted if the Winter prove very wet: But the 
moil ufual Time of procuring them is in March 
when the Hops are cut and d relied. 

As to the Manner of planting the Sets, you 
fhould put five good Sets in every Hole with a 
Setting-flick •, one is to be plac'd in the Middle, 
and the reft round about, Hoping, the Tops 
meeting at the Center: They mult Hand even 
with the Surface of the Ground * let them be 
prefs’d clofe with the Hand, and cover’d with 
fine»Earth, and a Stick fhould be plac’d on each 
Side the Hill to fccure it. 

The Ground being thus planted, all that is 
Co be done more that Summer, is to keep the 
Hills clear from Weeds, and to dig up the 
Ground about the Month of May, and to 
gather up the Stones, if more are turn’d up 
by digging, to raife a fmall Hill round about 
the Plants: And in June , you mult twifl the 
young Binds or Branches together into a Bunch 
or Knot, for if they arc ty’d up to fmall Poles 
the firfl Year, in order to have a few Hops 
from them, it will not countervail the weakning 
of the Plants. 

A Mixture of Compoft or Dung being pre¬ 
par’d for your Hop-Ground, the heft Time for 
laying it on, if the Weather prove dry, is about 
MkhaAmas , that the Wheels of the Dung-Cart 
may not injure the Hops, nor furrow the 
Ground : If this be not done then, you mull 
be oblig’d to wait till the Frofl has harden'd the 
Ground, fo that it will bear the Dung-Cart: 
And this is alfo the Time to carry on your new 
Poles, to recruit thole that are decay’d, and 
to be call out every Year. 

If you have good Score of Dung, the beft 
Way will be to fpread it in the Alleys, all over 
the Ground, and to dig it in the Winter fol¬ 
lowing : The Quantity they will require, will 
be forty Loads to an Acre, reckoning about 
thirty Bufhels to the Load. 

If you have not Dung enough to cover all 
the Ground in one Year, you may lay it on one 
Part one Year, and on the reft in another, or 
a third, for there is no Occafion to dung the 
Ground after this manner oftener than once in 
three Years. 

Thofe who have but a fmall Quantity of 
Dung, ufually content themfelves with laying 
on about twenty Loads upon an Acre every 
Year ; this they lay only on the Hills, either 
about November, or in the Spring, which laft 
fome account the beft Time, when the Hops 
are drefs’d, to cover them after they are cut; 
but if it be done at this Time, the Compoft or 
Dung ought to be very well rotted and fine. 

As to the dreffing of the Hops: When the 
Hop-Ground is dug in January or February , 
the Earth about the Hills, and very near them, 
ought to be taken away with a Spade, that 
you may come the more conveniently at the 
Stock to cut it. 

About the End of February, if the Hops 
were planted the Spring before, or if the 
Ground be weak, they ought to be drefs’d in 
dry Weather j but elfe, if the Ground be 
ltrong, and in Perfection, the Middle of 


March will be a good Time ; and the latter 
End of March, if it be apt to produce over¬ 
rank Binds, or the Beginning of April may be 
foon enough. 

Then having, with an Iron Picker, clear’d 
away all the Earth out of the Hills, fo as to 
make the Stock bare to the principal Roots, 
with a lharp Knife you muft cut off all the 
Shoots which grew up with the Binds the laft 
Yearand alfo all the young Suckers, that 
none be left to run in the Alley, and weaken 
the Hill. It will be proper to cut one Part of 
the Stock lower than the other, and alfo to 
cut that Parc low that was left higheft the pre¬ 
ceding Year: By purfuing this Method, you 
may expeft to have ftronger Binds, and alfo 
keep the Hill in good Order. 

In dreffing thofe Hops that have been planted 
the Year before, you ought to cut off both the 
dead Tops and the young Suckers which have 
fprung up from the Sets, and alfo to cover the 
Stocks with a Hive with fine Earth a Finger’s 
Length in thickncfs. 

About the Middle of April the Hops are to 
be pol’d, when the Shoots begin to fprouc up ; 
the Poles muft be fee to the Hills deep into the 
Ground, with a fquare Iron Pitcher or Crow, 
that they may the better endure the 'Winds; 
three Poles arc fufficient for one Hill: Thefe 
fhould be plac’d as near the Hills as may be, 
with their bending Tops turn’d outwards from 
the Hill, to prevent the Binds from intangling, 
and a Space between two Poles ought to 
be left open to the South to admit the Sun¬ 
beams. 

The Poles ought to be in Length fixteen or 
twenty Feet, more or lefs, according as the 
Ground is in Strength ; and great Care is to 
be taken not to over-pole a young or weak 
Ground, for that will draw the Stock too much 
and weaken it: If a Ground be over-poled, 
you are not to expeft a good Crop from it, 
for the Branches which bear the Hops will grow 
very little till the Binds have over-reach’d the 
Poles, which they cannot do when the Poles 
are too long*, two fmall Poles are l'ufficient 
fora Ground that is young. 

If you wait till the Sprouts or young Binds 
are grown to the Length of a Foot, you will 
be able to make a better Judgment where to 
place the largeft Poles; but if you Hay till 
they are fo young as to fall into the Alleys, it 
will be injurious to them, becaufe they will in¬ 
tangle one with another, and will not clafp 
about the Pole fo readily. 

Maple or Afpen Poles are accounted the beft 
for Hops, on which they are thought to profper 
beft, becaufe of their Warmth \ or elfe, be¬ 
caufe the climbing of the Hop is furthered by 
means of the Roughnefs of the Bark. But 
for Laftingnefs, Ajhen or Willow Poles are 
preferable; but Cbefnut Poles are the mod 
durable of alt. 

If after the Hops are grown up, you find any 
of them have been under-poled, taller Poles 
may be placed near thofe that are too fhort 
to receive the Binds from them. 

As to the Tying of Hops , the Buds that do 
not clafp of themfelves to the neareft Pole 
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when they are grown to three or four Feet 
high, muft be guided to it by the Hand, 
turning them to the Sun, whofe Courfe they 
will always follow : They mull be bound with 
withered Rulhes, but not fo clofe as to hinder 
them from climbing up the Pole. 

This you mull continue to do ’till all the 
Poles are furnifh'd with Binds, of which two 
or three are enough for a Pole \ and all the 
Sprouts and Binds that you have no occalion 
for are to be pluck’d up: But if the Ground 
be young, then none of thefe ufelefs Binds 
lhould be pluck’d up, but Ihouid be wrapt up 
together in the middle of the Hill. 

When the Binds are grown beyond the 
Reach of your Hands, if they forfakc the Poles, 
you Ihpuld make ufe of a Stand* Ladder in 
tying them up. 

Some advife, that if the Binds be very 
ftrong, and over-grow the Poles very much, 
to ltrike off their Heads with a long Switch, 
to increafe their branching below. 

Towards the Latter-end of May, when you 
have made an end of tying them, the Ground 
mull have the Summer Digging: This is 
done, by calling up with the Spade fome fine 
Earth into every Hill; and a Month after this 
is done, you muft pare the Alleys with a 
Shovel, and make the Hills up to a convenient 
Bignefs. 

It is not at all to be doubted but that a 
thorough Watering Would be of very great 
Advantage to Hops in a hot dry Summer: But 
it is fo much Charge and Trouble to do this, 
that un lei's you have a Stream at Hand to flow 
the Ground, it is fcarce practicable. 

When the Hops blow, you lhould obferve 
if there be any wild barren Hills among them, 
and mark them, by driving a Iharpencd Stick 
into every fuch Hill, that they may be digg’d 
up, and replanted. 

Hops, as well as other Vegetables, are liable 
to Diftempers and Difafters, and, among the 
rcll, to the Fen. 

The Reverend Mr. Halos, in his excellent 
Treatife of Vegetable Staiicks, treating of Hops, 
gives us the following Account of the State 
of Hops in Kent , in the Year 1725, that he 
receiv’d from Mr. Aujlin of Canterbury, which 
is as follows: 

In Mid -April not half the Shoots appear’d 
above-ground j fo that the Planters knew not 
how to plant them to the bell Advantage. 

This DefeCl of the Shoot, upon opening 
the Hills, was found to be owing to the Mul¬ 
titude and Variety of Vermin that lay preying 
upon the Roots; the Increafe of which, was 
imputed to the long and almoft uninterrupted 
Series of dry Weather for three Months before : 
Towards the End of April many of the Hop- 
Vines were infefted with Flies. 

About the 20th of May there was a very 
unequal Appearance, fome Vines being run 
feven Feet, others not above three or four •, 
fome juft ty’d to the Poles, and fome not 
vifible : And this difproportionate Inequality 
in their Size continu’d thro’ the whole Time 
of their Growth. 

The Flies now appeared upon the Leaves 


of the forwardeft Vines, but not in fuch Nutn* 
bers here, as they did in moll other Places. 
About the Middle of June the Flies increas’d, 
yet not fo as to endanger the Crop; but in 
diftant Plantations they were exceedingly mul¬ 
tiply ’d, fo as to fwarm towards the End of the 
Month. 

June 27th fome Specks of Fen appear’d: 
From this Day to the 9th of July was very dry 
Weather. Ac this Time, when it was faid 
that the Hops in mdft Parts of the Kingdom 
look’d black, and fickly, and feem’d pall Re- 
covery, ours held it out pretty well, inrthe 
Opinion of the moft Ikilful Planters. 

The great Leaves were indeed difcolour’d, 
and a little wither'd, and the Fen was fome- 
what increas’d. From the 9th of July to the 
23d the Fen increas’d a great deal ■, but the 
Flies and Lice decreas’d, it raining much 
daily. In a Week more, the Fen, which 
feem’d to be almoft at a Stand, was confider- 
ably increas'd, efpecially in thofc Grounds 
where it firft appeared. 

About the Middle of Augujl the Vines had 
done growing both in Stem and Branch •, and 
the forwardeft began to be in the Hop, the reft 
in Bloom: The Fen continued fpreading 
where it was not before perceiv’d v and not 
only the Leaves, but many of the Burrs were 
alfo tainted with it. 

About the 20th of Augujl fome of the Hops 
were infeCled with the Fen, and whole Branches 
corrupted by it. Half the Plantations had 
pretty well efcap’d hitherto, and from this 
Time the Fen increas’d but little : But feveral 
Days Wind and Rain in the following Week 
fo. diftorted diem, that many of them began 
to dwindle, and at iaft came to nothing *, and 
of thofc that then remain’d in Bloom, fome 
never turn’d to Hops ; and of the reft which 
did, many of them were fo fmall, that they 
very little exceeded the Bignefs of a good 
thriving Burr. 

We did not begin to pick till the 8th of 
September , which is eighteen Days later than 
we began the Year before: The Crop was 
little above two-hundred on an Acre round, 
and not good. The beft Hops fold this Year 
at Way-Hill for fixteen Pounds the Hundred. 

The Reverend Mr, Hales , in his aforefaid 
Treatife, gives us an Account of the following 
Experiment that he made on Hop-Vines ; He 
tells us. That at July he cut off two thriving 
Hop-Vines near the Ground, in a thick, fliady 
Part of the Garden, the Pole ftill Handing , 
he ftript the Leaves off from one of thefe 
Vines, and fet their Stems in known Quan¬ 
tities of Water in little Bottles; tint with 
Leaves imbib’d in a twelve Hours Day four 
Ounces, and that without Leaves three-fourths 
of an Ounce. 

He took another Hop-Pole with its Vines 
on it, and carry'd it out of the Hop-Ground 
into a free and open Expofure ; thefe im¬ 
bib’d and perlpir’d as much more as the 
former jn the Hop-Ground : Which is, doubt- 
lefs, the Reafon why the Hop-Vines on the Out- 
fides of Gardens, where they arc moft expos’d 
to the Air, are fhort and poor, in companion 
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of thofe in the Middle of the Ground, viz. 
becaufe being much dry’d, their Fibres harden 
fooner, and therefore they cannot grow fo 
kindly as thofe in the Middle of the Ground, 
which, by Shade, are always kept moifter, 
and more ductile. 

The fame curious Author proceeds as fol¬ 
lowed! : Now there being 1000 Hills in an 
Acre of Hop-Ground, and each Hill having 

3 Poles, and each Pole 3 Vines, the Number 
of Vines will be 9000, each of which perfpirmg 

4 Ounces, the Sum of all the Ounces perfpired 
by an Acre in 12 Hours Day will be 36000 
Ounces = 15750000 Grains = 62007 Cube 
Inches, or 220 Gallons , which divided by 
6272640, the Number of fquare Inches in an 
Acre, it will be found that the Quantity of 
Liquor perfpir’d by all the Hop-Vines will be 
equal to an Area of Liquor as broad as an 
Acre, and Part of an Inch deep, befide? 
what evaporated from the Earth. 

And this Quantity of Moifture in a kindly 
State of the Air, if daily carry’d off, is a fuf- 
ficient Quantity to keep the Hops in an healthy 
State : But in a rainy moift State of Air, 
without a due Mixture of dry Weather, too 
much Moifture hovers about the Hops, fo as 
to hinder, in fome meafure, the kindly Per- 
fpiration of the Leaves, whereby the ftag- 
nating Sap corrupts, and breeds mouldy Fen, 
which often fpoils vaft Quantities of flourifhing 
Hop-groundr. 

This was the Cafe in the Year 1723, when 
for ten or fourteen Days almoft continual Rains 
fell, about the latter half of July, after four 
Months dry Weather ■, upon which the mod 
flourilhing and promifing Hops were all in¬ 
fected with Mould or Fen in their Leaves and 
Fruit, while the then poor and unpromifing 
Hops efcap’d, and produc’d Plenty j becaufe 
they being fmall, did not perfpire fo great a 
Quantity as others ■, nor did they confine the 
perfpired Vapour, fo much as the large thriving 
Vines did in their lhady Thickets. 

This Rain on the then warm Earth made 
the Grafs fhoot out as faft as if it were in a 
Hot-bcd ; and the Apples grew lb precipi- 
tantly, that they were of a very flalliy Con- 
ftitution, fo as to rot more remarkably than 
had ever been remember'd. 

The Planters obferve, that when a Mould 
or Fen has once feiz’d any Part of the Ground, 
it foon runs over the Whole, and that the 
Grafs and other Herbs under the Hops are 
infeCled with it; probably, becaufe the fmall 
Seeds of this quick-growing Mould, which foon 
come to Maturity, arc blown over the whole 
Ground which fpreading of the Seed, may 
be the Reafon why fome Grounds are infefted 
with Fen for feveral Years fucccflively, viz. 
From the Seeds of the laft Year’s Fen. Might 
it not then be advifeable, to burn the Fenny 
Hop-Vines as foon as the Hops are pick’d, in 
hopes thereby to deftroy fome of the Seed of 
the Mould ? 

Mr. Aujlen of Canterbury obferves Fen to be 
more fatal to thofe Grounds that arc low and 
Ihelter’d, than to the high and open Grounds ; 
to thofe that are (helving to the North, than 
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to thole Ihelving to the South ', to the Middle 
of Grounds, than to the Outfides y to the 
dry and gentle Grounds, than to the moift 
and ftilf Grounds. 

This was very apparent throughout the 
Plantations where the Land had the fame 
Workmanlhip and Help beftow’d upon it, and 
was wrought at the fame Time. But if in 
either of chefe Cafes there was a Difference, 
it had a different Effect ; and the low and 
gentle Grounds, that lay neglected, were then 
feen lefs diftemper’d than the open and moift 
which were carefully managed and look’d 
after. 

The Honey-Dews are obferv’d to" come 
about the nth of June , which by the Middle 
of July turn the Leaves black, and make ’em 
llink. 

The fa id Mr. Hales relates, that in the 
Month of July (the Seafon for Fire-blafts, as 
the Planters call them) he has feen the Vines 
in the Middle of the Hop-Ground fcorch’d 
up almoft from one End of a large Ground 
to the other, when a hot Gleam of Sun-lhine 
has come immediately after a Shower of Rain, 
at which Time the Vapours are all feen with 
the naked Eye, but efpecially with reflecting 
Telefcopes, to afeendfo plentifully as to make 
a clear and diftinft Objeft become immedi¬ 
ately very dim and tremulous. Nor was there 
any-dry gravelly Vein in the Ground along 
the Courle of this Scorch : It was therefore, 
probably, owing to the much greater Quan¬ 
tity of fcorching Vapours in the Middle, than 
the Outfides of the Ground ; and that being a 
denfer Medium, it was much hotter than a 
more rare Medium. 

And, perhaps, the great Volume of amend¬ 
ing Vapours might make the Sun-beams con¬ 
verge a little towards the Middle of the 
Ground, that being a denfer Medium, and 
thereby increafe the Heat confiderably : For 
he obferv’d, that the Courfe of the (torched 
Hops was in Lines at Right Angles to the Sun¬ 
beams about Eleven o’Clock, at which Time 
the hot Gleam was. 

The Hop-Ground was in a Valley which ran 
from South-Weft to North-Eaft ; and, to 
the belt of his Remembrance, there was bur 
little Wind, and that in the Courfe of the 
Scorch : But had there been fome other gentle 
Wind, either North or South, ’tis not impro¬ 
bable but that the North Wind gently blow¬ 
ing the Volume of rifing Wreak on the South- 
fidcof the Ground, that Side might have been 
moft fcorch’d ; and fo vice verfa. 

As to particular Fire-blafts which fcorch 
here and there a few Hop-Vines , or one or two 
Branches of a Tree, without damaging the 
next adjoining j what Aftronomcrs obferve, 
may hint to us a no very improbable Caufe of 
it, viz. They frequently obferve (efpecially 
with reflecting Telefcopes) fmall feparace 
Portions of pellucid Vapours floating in the 
Air, which, tho* not vifible to the naked Eye, 
are yet confiderably denfer than the circum¬ 
ambient Air : And Vapours of fuch a Degree 
of Denfity may very probably either acquire 
fuch a icalding Heat from the Sun, as will 
5 F fcci c’.i 
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fcorch what Plants they touch, efpecially the 
more tender. 

An Efted, which the Gardeners about 
London have too often found, to their Cod, 
when they have incautioufly put Bdl-glaflfes 
over their Cauliflowers early in a frofty Morn¬ 
ing, before the Dew was evaporated off them s 
which Dew being rais'd by the Sun’s Warmth, 
and confin’d within the Glafs, did there form 
a denfe, tranfparent, fealding Vapour, which 
burnt and hill’d the Plants. 

Or perhaps the upper or lower Surface of 
thefe tranfparent, feparatc, flying Volumes of 
Vapours may, among the many Forms they 
revolve into, fometimes approach fo near to 
an Hemifphere, or Hcmi-cylinder, as thereby 
to make the Sun-beams converge, fo as often # 
to fcorch the more tender Plants they lhall 
fall on ; 

And fometimes alfo Parts of the more hardy 
Plants and Trees, in Proportion to the greater 
or lefler Convergency of the Sun’s Rays. 

The Learned Bocrbaave, in his Theory of 
Cbymijby, pag. 245, obferves, That thole 
white Clouds which appear in Summer-time, 
are, as it were, fo many Mirrours, and occa- 
fion exceffive Heat. Thefe cloudy Mirrours 
arc fometimes round, fometimes concave, po¬ 
ly gonous, t?c. When the Face of Heaven is 
cover’d with fuch White Clouds, the Sun 
fhining among them, muft, of Neccffity, pro¬ 
duce a vehement Heat •, fince many of his 
Rays, which would otherwife, perhaps, never 
touch our Earth, are hereby reflected to us : 
Thus, if the Sun be on one fide, and the 
Clouds on the oppofite one, they will be per¬ 
fect Burning gla lies. And hence the Pheno¬ 
mena of Thunder. 

I have fometimes (continues he) obferv’d a 
kind of hollow Clouds full of Hail and Snow, 
during the Continuance of which the Heat was 
extreme j fincc, by fuch Condcnfition, they 
were enabled to refied more ftrongly. After 
this, came a fharp Cold, and then the Clouds 
difeharg’d their Hail in great Quantity, to 
which fucccedcd a moderate Warmth. Frozen 
concave Clouds therefore, by their great Re¬ 
flexions, produce a vigorous Heat , and the 
lame, when refolv’d, exccfiive Cold. 

From which die Reverend Mr. Hales obferves 
as follows: 

Hence we fee that Blafts may be occafion’d 
by the Reflexions of the Clouds, as well as by 
the above-mention’d Refraction of denfe trans¬ 
parent Vapours. 

But to return to the Management of Hops : 

About the Middle of July Hops begin to 
blow, and will be ready to gather about Bar¬ 
tholomew tide : A Judgment may be made of 
their Ripencfs, by their ftrong Scent, their 
Hardnefs, and the Brownifh Colour of their 
Seed. 

When by thefe Tokens they appear to be ripe, 
they muff be pick’d with al! the Expedition 
poJTible ; for if at this Time a Storm of Wind 
fhouldcome, it would do them great Damage, 
by breaking the Branches, and bruifing and 
dileolouring the Hops. And it is very well 
known, that Hops being pick’d green and 


bright, will fell for a third Part more than 
thole which are difcoloured and brown. 

The moll convenient way of picking them, 
is into a long fquare Frame of Wood call’d 
a Binn t with a Cloth hanging on Tenter¬ 
hooks within it, to receive the Hops as they 
are pick’d. 

This Frame is compos’d of four Pieces of 
Wood join’d together, fupported by four 
Legs, with a Prop at each End to bear up 
another long Piece of Wood plac’d at a con¬ 
venient Height over the Middle of thc.Binn ; 
this ferves to lay the Poles upon which arc to 
be pick’d. 

This Binn is commonly eight Foot long, 
and three Foot broad ; two Poles may be laid 
on it at a Time, and fix or eight Periods may 
work at it, three or four on each Side. 

It will be belt to begin to pick the Hops on 
the Eaft or North-fide of your Ground, if you 
can do it conveniently; this will prevent the 
South-wclt Wind from breaking into the 
Garden. 

Having made choice of a Plot of the Ground 
containing eleven Hills fquare, place the Binn 
upon the Hill which is in the Centre, having 
five Hills on each Side ; and when thefe Hills 
are pick’d, remove the Binn into another Piece 
of Ground of the fame Extent, and fo pro¬ 
ceed till the whole Hop-Ground is finifh’d. 

When the Poles are drawn up to be pick’d, 
you muff take great Care not to cut the Binds 
too near the Hilts, efpecially when the Hops 
are green, bccaufe it will make the Sap to flow 
exceflively. 

And if the Poles do not come up without 
Difficulty, they fliould be rais’d by a Piece of 
Wood in the Nature of a Lever, having a 
forked Piece of Iron with Teeth on the Infide, 
faffen’d within two Foot of the End. 

The Hops mult be pick’d very clean, i. e. 
free from Leaves and Stalks ; and, as there 
ihall be occafion, two or three times in a 
Day the Binn muft be emptied into a Hop-bag 
made of coarfe Linen Cloth, and carry’d im¬ 
mediately to the Oaft or Kiln, in order to be 
dry’d : For if they ihould be long in the Binn 
or Bag, they will be apt to heat, and be dif- 
colour’d. 

If the Weather be hot, there fliould no 
more Poles be drawn than can be pick’d in an 
Hour t and they fliould be gather’d in fair 
Weather, if it can be, and when the Hops 
are dry ; this will fave fome Expence in Firing, 
and preferve their Colour better when they are 
dry’d. 

The beft Method of Drying Hops , is with 
Charcoal on an Oafl or Kiln cover’d with 
Hair-cloth, of the fame Form and Fafhion 
that is us’d for Drying of Malt. There’s no 
need to give any particular Directions for the 
Making it ; fince every Carpenter or Brick¬ 
layer, in thofc Countries where Hops grow, or 
Malt is made, knows how- to build them. 

The Kiln ought to be fquare, and may be 
of ten, twelve, fourteen, or fixteen Feet over 
at the Top, where the Hops are laid, as your 
Plantation requires, and your Room will 
allow. There ought to be a due Proportion 
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between the Height and the Breadth of the 
Kiln and the Begucls of the Steddle where the 
bite is kept: > viz. It the Kiln be twelve Feet 
fqu.ire on the l op, it ought to be nine Feet 
high from the Fire, and the StcdJJc ought to 
be fix Feet and an half fquare, and fo pro¬ 
portionable in other Dimeniions. 

The Ihps mult be fpread even upon the 
Oaft a Foot thick or more, if the Depth of 
the Curb will allow it, but Care is to be taken 
not to over-load the Oaft, if the Hops be green 
or wet. 

The Oaft ought to be fir ft warm’d with a 
Fire before the Hops arc laid on ; and then an 
even fteady Fire mult be kept under them : 

It mult not be too fierce at firft, left it fcorch 
the Hops ■, nor mult it be fuffcr’d to fink or 
fiacken, but rather be increas’d till the Hops 
be nearer dry’d, left the Moilture or Sweat 
which the Fire has rais'd, fall back or difcolour 
them : When they have lain about nine Hours, 
they mult be turn’d, and in two or three 
Hours more they may be taken off the Oaft. 
It may be known when they are well dry’d by 
the Brittlcnefs of the Stalks, and the cafy fall¬ 
ing off of the Hop-Leaves. 

The Dutch and Flemings have another Me¬ 
thod of drying their Hops: They make a 
fquare Kiln or Room about eight or ten Feet 
wide, built of Brick or Stone, having a Door 
at one Side, and a Fire-place in the Middle 
of the Room, on the Floor, about thirteen 
Inches wide within, and thirteen Inches high 
in Length from the Mouth of it almoft to 
the Back-part of the Kiln, a PaiTage being 
lelt juft enough for a Man to go round the 
End' of it. This they call a Horfe, fuch as is 
commonly made in Malt-kilns, the Fire paf- 
fing out at Holes at each Side, and at the 
End of it. 

The Bed or Floor, on which the Hops lie 
to be dry’d, is plac’d about five Feet high 
above ; about that is a*Wall, near four Feet 
high, to keep the Hops from falling. 

A Window is made at one Side of the upper 
Bed, to fhove off the dry Hops down into a 
Room prepar’d to receive them. The Beds 
arc made of Laths or Rails lawn very even, 
lying a quarter of an Inch diftant from one 
another, with a Crofs-beam in the Middle to 
fupport them ; the Laths are let in even with 
the Top of the Beam, and this keeps them 
even in their Places. This they call an Oaft. 

The Hops are laid on this Bed by Baskets 
full, without any Oaft-cloth, beginning at one 
End, and lo going on till all is cover’d half a 
Yard thick, without treading them ; then 
they even them with a Rake, that they may 
lie of an equal Thicknefs. 

This being done, they kindle the Fire be¬ 
low, either of Wood or Charcoal ; but the 
latter is accounted the better Fewel for Hops : 
This Fire is kept as much as may be at an equal 
or conftant heat, and only at the Mouth of 
the Furnace, for the Air will fufficicntly dif-' 
perfe it. 

They do not ftir them till they are through¬ 
ly dry’d, i . e. Till the Top is as fully dry’d as 
the Bottom •, but if they find any Place not 


to be fo dry as the reft, (which may be known 
by reaching over them with a Stick or Wand, 
and touching them in feveral Places) they ob- 
ferve where they do not rattle, and where they 
do i and where they do not rattle, they abate 
them there, and difpofe of them where the 
Places were firft dry. 

They know when they are throughly dry 
by the Brittlenefs of the inner Stalk, if it be 
fhort when it is rubb’d which when they 
find, they take out the Fire, and fhove out 
the Hops at the Window, that is made for 
that Purpofe, into the Room made to re¬ 
ceive them, with a Coal-Rake made with a 
Board at the End of a Pole ; and then go in 
at the Door below, and fweep up the Hops 
and Seeds that fall through, and put them to 
the other Hops ; then they lay another Bed of 
green Hops, and renew the Fire, and proceed 
as before. 

This Method is difapprov’d by fome, be- 
caufe they fay, the Hops lying fo thick, and 
not being turn’d, the under Part of them muft 
needs dry before the upper, and the Fire pa/fing 
through the whole Bed to dry the uppermoft, 
muft ncceflarily over-dry and much prejudice 
the greateft Part of the Hops both in Strength 
and Weight, befidcs the unneceffary Expence 
of Firing, which muft be long continu’d to dry 
throughly fo many together. 

Therefore fome have improv’d on this Me¬ 
thod, and advis’d to make the Kiln much as is 
before directed as to the Dutch Way. 

Firft, to make a Bed of flat Ledges about an 
Inch thick, and two or three Inches broad, 
fawn and laidacrofs one another, the flat Way 
Chequerwife, at about three or four Inches 
Diftance one from the other, the Edges being 
fo enter’d one into the other, that the Floor 
may be even and fmooth : This Bed may be 
made to reft on two or three Joifts, fee edge- 
wife, to fupport it from fin king. 

This Bed is to be cover’d with large double 
Tin, folder’d together at each Joint, and the 
Ledges muft be fo order’d, before they are 
laid, that the Joints of the Tin may always 
lie over the Middle of the Ledge, the Bed 
being wholly cover’d over with Tin, Boards 
muft be fitted about the Edges of the Kiln, to 
keep up the Hops •, but one Side muft be made 
to remove, that the Hops may be fhov’d off as 
before. 

On this Bed or Floor of Tin, the Hops may 
be turn’d without fuch Hazard or Lofs, as 
upon the Hair-cloth, and alfo it will require 
a lefs Expence of Fewel *, and befides, any 
Sort of Fewel will ferve in this Kiln as well as 
Charcoal, becaufe the Smoak does not pafs 
through the Hops, as it does the former Ways: 
But then Care is to be taken, that there be 
Paffages made for it at the feveral Corners and 
Sides of the Kiln. 

It is found by Fxperience, that the turning 
of Haps, though it be after the moil eafy and 
beft Manner, is not only an Injury and Wafte 
to the Hops, but alfo an Expence of Fewel and 
Time, becaufe they require as much Fewel, 
and as long a Time to dry a fmall Quantity, 
by turning them, as a large otic. 
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Now this may be prevented, by having a 
Cover (to be let down and rais'd at Pleafure) 
to the upper Bed whereon the Hops lie. 

This Cover may alfo be tinn’d, by nailing 
iingle Tin Plates over the Face of it, fo that 
when the Hops begin to dry, and are ready to 
burn, i. e. when the greateft Part of their 
Moilture is evaporated, then the Cover may 
be let down within a Foot or lefs of the Hops , 
(like a Reverberatory) and will reflect the Heat 
upon them, fo that the Top wifi foon be as 
dry as the Lowermoft, and every Hop be 
equally dry’d. 

As foon as the Hops are taken off the Kiln, 
lay them in a Room for three Weeks or a 
Month to cool, give and toughen, for if they 
are bagged immediately, they will powder; 
but if they lie a while, (and the longer they lie 
the better, provided they be cover’d dofe with 
Blankets to fecure them from the Air) they may 
be bagged with more Safety, as not being liable 
to be broken to Powder in treading, and this 
will make them bear treading the better, and 
the harder they are trodden, the better they 
will keep. 

The common Method of Bagging is as fol¬ 
lows : They have an Hole made in an upper 
Floor, either round or fquare, large enough to 
receive a Hop-bag, (which confifts of four Ells 
and an half of Ell-wide Cloth, and alfo con¬ 
tains ordinarily two hundred and an half of 
Hops) ; they tie a Handful of Hops in each 
lower Corner of the Bag, to ferve as Handles 
to it; and they fallen the Mouth of the Hole, 
fo plac’d that the Hoop may reft upon the 
Edges of the Hole. 

Then he that is to tread the Hops down 
into the Bag, treads tire Hops on every Side, 
another Perlbn continually putting of them 
in as he treads them, till the Bag is full ; 
which being well fill’d and trodden, they 
unrip the Fattening of the Bag to the Hoops 
and let it down, and clofe up the Mouth 
of the Bag, tying up a Handful of Hops in 
each Corner of the Mouth, as was done in the 
lower Part. 

Hops being thus pack’d, if they have been 
well dry’d, and laid up in a dry Place, they 
will keep good fevcral Years; but Care mult be 
taken that they be neither deftroy’d nor fpoil’d 
by rite Mice making their Nells in them. 

The Crop of Hops being thus bellow’d, you 
arc to provide for another ; fir ft by taking 
Care of the Poles againft another Year, which 
are belt to be laid up in a Shed, having firft 
(tripped off the Haulm from them : But if 
you have not that Conveniency, fet up three 
Poles in the Form of a Triangle, or fix Poles 
(as you pleafe) wide at Bottom j and having 
fet them into the Ground, with an Iron 
Pitcher, and bound them together at Top, 
fet the refl of your Poles about them : And 
being thus difpos’d, none but thofe on the 
Outlklc will be (iibjcft to the Injuries of the 
Weather, for all the inner Poles will be kept 
dry, unlefs at the Top, whereas if they were 
on the Ground, they would receive more Da¬ 
mage in a Fortnight than by their Handing all 
the reft of the Year. 


In the Winter-time, provide your Soil and 
Manure for the Hop-ground againft the follow¬ 
ing Spring. 

If the Dung be rotten, mix it with two or 
three Parts of common Earth, and let it incor¬ 
porate together till you have occafion to make 
ufe of it in making your Hop-bills ; but if it 
be new Dung, then let it be mix'd as before, 
till the Spring come twelve Months, for new 
Dung is very injurious to Hops, 

Dung of all Sorts was formerly more com¬ 
monly made ufe of than now it is, cfpecially 
when rotted and turn’d to Mould ; and they 
who have no other Manure mutt ufe it: Which 
if they do. Cows or Hogs Dung, or human 
Ordure mix’d with Mud may be a proper 
Compoft, becaufe Hops delight molt in a Ma¬ 
nure that is cool and moiil. 

Some recommend Chalk or Lime as the beft 
Manure, except in cold Lands, and in fuch. 
Pigeons Dung will do beft ; a little of which 
laid to a Hill, and fo mix’d that it may not 
be too hot in a Place, is of great Advantage. 

LUTEOLA ; [fo call’d of Luteus, Lat. 
Yellow, becaufe it is us’d in dying a yellow 
Colour.] Weld, Would, Yellow-weed, or 
Dyers-weed. 

The Characters are; 

The heaves are oblong and intire ; it batb an 
anomalous Flower, confifting of many difjimilar 
Leaves ; the Fruit is globular, hollow , and di¬ 
vided into three Parts, 

The Species are i 

1, Luteola j herba, Salieis folio . C.B.P. 
Common Weld. 

2. Luteola; minima Polygala folio. D.dtt 
Bois. Raii Sjn. Smalleft Weld, with a Milk¬ 
wort Leaf. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common in 
England, growing upon dry Banks and the 
Tops of Walls and Buildings almofl every 
where; but the fecondSort is very rare: This 
was found near Tunbridge-Wdls by Charles du 
Bois , Efq; feveral Years fince. 

The common Weld is accounted a rich 
Dyer’s Commodity, and is of great Advan¬ 
tage, confidering the final] Expence of its 
Culture : It will grow upon the pooreft Sort 
of Land, provided it be dry, though upon a 
middling Soil it will grow much larger. The 
Seeds of this Plant ihould be Town the Begin¬ 
ning of Augujl, foon after ripe ; when it will 
come up with the firft moift Weather, and 
will grow very Itrong the fame Autumn, pro¬ 
vided it be fown by icfelf, for moll People 
fow it with Com, which is very wrong, for 
that hinders its Progrefs greatly, and occafions 
the Lofs of one whole Year. When the Plants 
are come up pretty ftrong, you Ihould hoc 
them, (as is practis'd with Turnips) in order 
to deftroy the Weeds, as alfo to cut up the 
Plants where they grow too thick, which will 
greatly improve them ; and the fuccceding 
Spring, if the Ground produces many Weeds, 
you fhould give it a fecond Hoeing in April , 
which will preferve it clean from Weeds; for 
after that the Weld will grow, and prevent the 
Weeds from coming to a Head afterwards. 
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Yoh tnufl be v&ry cautions in the Gathering 
of it, that the Seed be not over-ripe, lo as to 
fall out, and that neither the Stalk or Seed be 
under-ripe ; becaul'e if it be, both will be 
fpoil’d. It mult be pull’d up and bound in 
litth; Hahdfuls, and let to dry, as you do 
Flax, and then houle it carefully, that you 
fhake tiot out the Seed, which is eafily beat 
trat, and fltould “be fown (as was before di¬ 
rected) foon after it is ripe. 

1 his Seed is commonly fold for about Ten 
Shillings per Buflicl^ or more ; a Gallon of 
Which will fow an Acre, for it is very fmal). 

There are fome who recommend the lowing 
this Seed in the iSprvng, mixing it with a Crop, 
of Barley or Oats, and only harrow’d in with 
a ftufh, or rolled with a Roller. But this is 
not a good Method ■ for the Barley or Oats 
will ftarve the Heidi and make it very poor: 
And, many times, the Seeds which are fown 
in the Springs do not grow, or not come up, 
till the Autumn following; whereas that fown 
jn the Beginning of Avgtifi, rarely fails to come 
tip foon aftef j and will be much ftronger and 
fit to pull the fucceeding Summer , when the 
other is always two Years before it is pull’d. 
The Dyers ulfe it fbr dying of bright Yellows 
and Lemort Colours. ’Tis much fown in Kent, 
especially about Canterbury , and often yields 
from forty Shillings, to ten or twelve Pounds 
an Acre. 

LYCHNIS, flo call’d, ofAiJ^*©- a Candle 
or Light, becaufe the Flowers of this Plant imi¬ 
tate the Flame or Rays of Light.] Campion. 

The Char aiders are ; 

S’be Leaves are whole, and grow oppofite 
by Pairs upon the Stalks: The Cup of the Flower 
is whole, and either tubulous or [welling, and 
for the mod part, furrow'd: S’be Flower con- 
fifis of five Lea ves, which expand in Form of 
a Clove-July-flower, and are generally Heart- 
jhap'd: The Ovary, which ri/es in the Centre 
ef the Calix, becomes a Conical Fruit, which is 
Wrapt up in the Flower-Cup , and has commonly 
on* Cell , which is fill'd with Seeds ^ which are 
foundtfh , angular, and Kidney-fhap d. 

The Species are; 

1. Lychnis; coronaria,Diofcoridis,fativa, 
fiore diluti r u bent i. C. B. P. Garden or Rofe 
Campion, with a pale-red Flower. 

2. Lychnis; coronaria, Diofcoridis, fativa, 
fiore rubro, velut flammeo fulgens. C. B . P. Role 
Campion, with a flaming red colour’d Flower. 

3. Lychnis ; coronaria ; fativa multiplex. 
C. B. P. The Double Rofe Campion. 

4. Lychnis ; coronaria,fativa,Diofcoridis, 
fieri albo. C. B. P. The Single White Rofe 
Campion. 

S- LyOhnis ; umhellifera, wont ana, Hel¬ 
vetica. Zan. Umbelliferous Mountain Cam¬ 
pion of Helvetia. 

6 . Lychnis ; alba, multiplex. C. 5 * P. 
Double White Campion, commonly call'd The 
Double Batchelor’s Button. 

7. Lychnis ; purpurea, multiplex. C. B. P. 
Double Red Campion, commonly call'd The 
Double Red Batchelor*s Button. 

8. Lychnis; pr atenfis,fiore laciniato,plena. 


Mor. Hifi. The Double Meadow Campion, 
wirh a jagged Flower, commonly call'd The 
Double Ragged Robin. 

9. Lychnis; hirfuta, fiore cnccineo major. 
C B P, The Scarlet Lychnis, Nonfuch, Jeru- 
ialetn Crofi, or Flower of Conftantinople- 

10. Lychnis ; bir[ut&,fiore incarnate, major. 
C B. p. Great Hairy Campion, with a Flefh* 
colour’d Flower, commonly call'd The Pale 
Lychnis of Conftantinople. 

11. Lychnis ; Cbalcedanica , fiore plena 
miniate, feu aurantiaco. Mor. Hifi. The Double 
Scarlet Lychnis , or Flower of Conftantinople. 

iz. Lychnis ; feu faponaria, flcre plcno. 
9 ourn. Double Soapwort; vtilgo. 

13. Lychnis ; fylvefiris, qvx Been album, 
vitlgrj. C. B. P. Wild Campion Spading Poppy, 
or White Behen of the Shops. 

14 Lychnis ; fylvefiris, vifeofa, a nguilt- 
folia rubra . C. B. P. Red German Carchtiy. 

15. Lychnis* fylvefiris, vifeofa, angnfii - 
folia rubra , fiore plena. Red German Catch- 
fly, with a Double Flower. 

16. Lychnis; Orient alls, bupleurt folio. 
S’. Cor. Eaftern Campion, with a Hare’s-ear 
Leaf. 

17. Lychnis ; facie auricula tirfi. C. B. P. 
Campion, with the Face of an Auricula. 

18. Lychnis; maritima, fixatahs, folio 
anacampfcrotts. S’. Cor. Maritime Rocky Cam¬ 
pion, with an Orpine Leaf 

19. Lychnis; neShfiora, angufiifoiia , odo- 
rata. Souru. Night-fiower’d fweet-feented 
Campion, with a narrow Leaf. 

20. Lychnis; frutefeens, myrtifolia, Been 
albo fimilis. C. B. P. Shrubby Myrtle leav’d 
Campion, like the White Behen. 

21. Lychnis; frgetum, rubra, folds per- 
foliates. C. R. P. Red Corn-Campion, with 
thorough-wax Leaves. 

22. Lychnis; fttpina , Sicula, ccilice am - 
pliffimo, firiato. Tourn. Low Sicilian Cam¬ 
pion, with a large ftreak’d Flower-cup. 

23. Lychnis; fylvefiris^ vifeofa, angiifii- 
folia rubra, altera. G B. P. Another narrow- 
leav’d wild Campion, with a vifeous Stalk 1 , 

. and red Flowers. 

24. Lychnis ; vifeofa, purpurea, latifolta 
hsvis. C. B. P. Purple Vilcous Campion, 
with a broad fmooth Leaf, commonly call'd 
Lobel’s Catch-fly. 

2 5. Lychnis ; vifeofa , alba, latifolia la-vis. 
C. B. P. White flowering broad-leav’d Catch- 
fly. 

26. Lychnis ; hirfuta, minor , fiore varle¬ 
gato. Sourn. Small hairy Campion, with a varie¬ 
gated Flower, commonly call'd Dwarf Lychnis. 

27. Lychnis; Hijpanica,foho Kali, mnlti- 
fiora. Sourn. Spanifh Many-flower’d Cam¬ 
pion, with a Glafe-wort Leaf 

28. Lychnis; H/fpanica, Valeriana rulrx 
folio, purpurafeentefiore . Tsum . Span i fh Cam¬ 
pion, with a red Valerian Leaf, and a purplifh 
Flower. 

29. Lychnis ; fegetum, meridionalium, an¬ 
nua, hirfuta, fioribus rub ns, itm verfu difpo- 
fitis. Mor. Hifi. Corn annual hairy Cam¬ 
pion, with red Flowers difpos’d on one Side of 
the Stalk. 

$ G 30. Lych- 
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jo. Lychnis ; fylvefiris, alba , fpic& re¬ 
flex a. Hot. Monfp. White wild Campion, 
with a reflex d Spike. 

The firftj feeoad, and fourth Sorts are very 
common in molt Engltjb Gardens; Thele are 
very hardy Plants, and eafily propagated 
either by parting of their Roots, or from 
Seed; if by pitting the Roots, it fhould be 
done about the Latter-end of Auguft, or the 
Beginning of September, that they may take 
Root before the cold Weather comes on; 
They may be planted in any Situation, pro¬ 
vided they have a light dry Soil. If you 
would propagate them from Seeds, they (hould 
be ibwn in March upon a Bed of freih light 
Earth ; and in May the Plants Ihould be 
tranfplanted into another Bed of the like frefh 
Earth, at about fix Inches Diftance from 
each ocher; obltrving to water and fbadc ’em 
until they have taken Root ; after which, 
they will require no farther Culture than 
to keep them dear from Weeds. 

At Micbaeii/his following thele Plants may 
be placed into the Urge Borders of the Plea - 
fme-Gtirdcn , where, the Summer following, 
they will produce their Flowers in June and 
. July i and foon after their Seeds will ripen, 
which, if permitted to flied on the Ground, 
will rife in the fucceeding Spring, without 
any tare. 

J lithe Plants, when intermix’d with others 
of the like Size, do make an agreeable Variety 
during the Sealoii of Flow ering. 

The Double Rcfe Campion is fomewhat nicer, 
and requires more Care in its Culture than 
any of the former: This never produces any 
Seeds, and is therefore only to be propagated 
by parting the Roots; the belt Time for 
which is in Auguft, when the Heads taken off 
Ihould be planted on a Bed of light frefh 
Earth; and if the Seafon fhould prove dry, 
they muff be water’d and fhaded until they 
have taken Root: After which, they mult be 
be kept clear from Weeds; and, during the 
Win ter-lea fbn, ttiey Ihould be skreen’d from 
execllive Rains ; for too much Moifture at 
that Sealbn, very often rots them. In March 
they may be taken up with a Ball of Earth 
to their Roots, and tranfplanted either into 
the Borders of the Fkveer-Garden, or in Pots 
fill’d with light frefh Earth, and plac’d where 
they may have the Morning Sun ’till Eleven 
o’ Clock, in which Situation they will thrive 
bcittr than when they have more of the Sun. 
In dry Weather they mult be frequently wa¬ 
tered: but you Ihould never let them have 
too much Wet, for that will canker and rot 
’em, as will allb a very rich Soil. This Plant 
commonly grows about two Feet high, and 
produces a great Number of beautiful red 
Flowers in June and July, which continue 
a Jong Time, for which they are greatly 
cftcem’d. 

The Umbelliferous Mountain Campion is nearly 
akin to the before-mention’d Sorts, but pro¬ 
duces its Flowers in an Umbel upon the Top 
of the Stalks which are of a bright red Colour, 
and make a very pretty Variety in a Garden : 
This feldom grows above eight or nine Inches 
w 


high, therefore it fhould be placed amongft 
Flowers of the lame Growth; it delights 
in a light frefh undung’d Soil, and fhady 
Situation, and may be propagated either from 
Seeds, which it commonly affords in great 
Plenty, or from Slips, as the before-mention’d 
Sorts. 

The Red and White Batchelor’s Button are 
very hardy Plants, in refpe& to Cold: but 
if they are luffer’d to remain long in a 
Place unremov’d, they are very fiibjed to 
rot and decay. They never produce Seeds, 
fo are propagated only by parting of their 
Roots, which may be done either in September, 
or in the Beginning of March: but the 
former Seafon is preferable; for they will then 
be well rooted in the Ground before the dry 
Weather of the Spring comes on, whereby 
they will beout ofDanger from that; whereas 
thole planted in the Spring, if the Weather 
fhould prove dry loon after, will ftarve, and 
be very weak, unlefs frequently water’d: 
Thele commonly grow above two Feet high, 
and produce their Flowers in June and July: 
They love a frefh loamy Soil, which fhould 
not be dung'd, and to have a Situation to 
the Morning Sun, in which they will thrive 
better than in a more open Expol’ure. 

The Double Ragged Rohm is atfb increas'd 
by parting the Roots in Autumn: This Plant 
mult have a moift Soil, and fhady Situation, 
where it will thrive exceedingly: but in a 
hot dry Soil it foldom does well: It produces 
its Flowers about the lame Time as the 
former, and is very proper for lhady cold 
Borders, where few other Plants will thrive. 

The Single Scarlet Lychnis may be either 
propagated by lowing the Seeds, or parting 
the Roots: If from Seeds, it Ihould be fbwn 
on a Bed of light Earth in the Beginning 
of March ; and when the Plants are come up 
pretty ftrong, (which is commonly in May) 
they fhould be tranfplanted out into Nuriery- 
beds at about fix Inches Diftance each way, 
obferving to water and fhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which they will re¬ 
quire no farther Care but only to keep them 
clear from Weeds until Michaelmas ; at which 
time they may be remov’d into the Borders of 
the Flower-Garden, where the next Summer 
they will produce very ftrong Stems of 
Flowers: but if you would propagate them 
by parting the Roots, it fhould be done in 
September , (as was directed for the fore-men- 
tion’d Sorts), This Plant will grow in almoft 
any Soil or Situation, but does beft in a mid¬ 
dling, loamy Soil, and an open Expofure. 

The Double Lychnis, or Nonfuch, is only 
propagated by parting the Roots, or planting 
the Cuttings of its Flower-ftems, which, if 
water’d and fhaded, will take Root very well, 
and make good Plants. The beft Seafon for 
parting the Roots is in September : but for 
planting the Cuttings, July is the moft proper 
Seafon ; in doing of this, you fhould take only 
the lower Parts of the Flower-ftems, which 
generally fucceed much better than the ex¬ 
treme Parts; The Cutting ; fhould have three 
Joints, two of which Ihould be placed in the 

Ground, 
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Ground, and the third only left above-ground, 
from which the Shoot will be produc’d and 
make a good Plant; by which Method this 
beautiful Flower may be propagated much 
falter than from the Root alone. 

This Plant delights in a frelh light Soil, 
which is not too dry, where it will produce 
very ftrong Stems, and rile about three Feet 
high. This flowers in July, and if the Sealon 
does not prove very hot, will continue in 
Beauty a whole Month, for which it is greatly 
efteem’d. 

The Double Sopewort is a Plant of no great 
Beauty; and being a very great Runner in 
Gardens, has been almoft excluded from alt 
curious Gardens: but as it is a Plant which 
requires very little Culture, lb it may be ad¬ 
mitted to have a Place in fome abje& Part of 
the Garden. This is propagated by its run¬ 
ning Roots, which Ihould be transplanted in 
Qftober, and may be plac’d in any Soil and 
Situation, but fhould never Hand near any 
other Plants, for it will over-run and deftroy 
them. It may be planted under 'frees in 
large Avenues, £ fo. where it will thrive very 
well, and iaAtigufi will produce large Bunches 
of double Flowers, which are very proper to’ 
place in Chimnies, or in Batons among 
other Flowers, where it will make a fine Ap¬ 
pearance ; and were it lels common, it would 
be more efteem’d than it is at prelent. 

Tht Spattling Poppy or White Beben , is a very 
common Plant in the Fields in molt: Parts of 
England , and is rarely cultivated in Gardens; 
but thole who have a mind to prelerve it for 
Medicinal Ufes, may propagate it by low¬ 
ing the Seeds in March on a Bed of common 
Earth, where the Plants will eafily rife, and 
if kept clear from Weeds will foon overipread 
the Ground, and will continue for feveral 
Years. 

The Red German Catcbflies , both Angle and 
double, are eafily propagated by parting the 
Roots, which fhould be done in Autumn, for 
if it be perform’d in 1 the Spring, the dry Wea¬ 
ther, which ulually happens at that Sealon, 
greatly retards their Growth, whereby their 
F lowers are n ever lo ftrong, nor prod uc’d in luch 
Plenty as when they are remov’d in Autumn. 
Thele produce their Flowers in Spikes upon 
clammy Stalks, which grow about a Foot high, 
and flower in April and May : That with Angle 
Flowers always is the earlieft, but the double 
Sort continues iongeft in Flower. 

The Angle Sort may be propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be Town in March , upon a Bed 
oflight Earth; and when the Plants come up, 
they Ihould be tranfplanted into Nurlery-beds 
about Ax Inches afunder, where they will re- 

J juire no farther Care chan to keep them clear 
rom Weeds, and in very dry Weather to 
give them a little Water, and at Michaelmas 
they may be remov’d where they are defign’d 
to remain. 

The Angle flower’d Sort is not near fo beau¬ 
tiful as the double, and therefore hardly worth 
propagating, Ance the Double is very eaAly 
multiply’d ; 'efpecially if planted in a moift, 
light Soil, in which it will thrive exceedingly. 


and produce ftrong Flowers. This Sort is 
very proper to plant in Pots, to adorn final! 
Court-yards at the l ime of its Flowering. 

The Axteench and nineteenth Sorts, are 
pretty Varieties in a Garden; and as they 
take up but little Room; and are not very nice 
in their Culture* they may have a Flare 
amongft other Flowers of the lame Growth. 
1 heie are propagated by fowing their Seeds 
in March , upon a Bed oflight, frelh Earth; 
and when the Plants arc come up they Ihould 
be tranfplanted into a Nnrlery-bed, as the 
former, and at Michaelmas may be remov’d 
into the Borders of the Flower Garden, where 
they are to remain. Thefe Plants commonly 
grow about two Feet high; but as their 
Leaves are narrow, and the Flower-ftems ftand 
ereft, lb they take up very little Room, and 
their Roots will continue leveral Years, and 
annually produce large Quantities of Flowers: 
Thele delight in a frelh light dry Soil. 

The feventeenth is a biennial Planr; and 
is only propagated by Seeds, which Ihould 
be Town on a Border of freflj light Earth in 
March ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they Ihould be tranlplanted: fome of which 
Ihould be planted in Pots fill’d with the lame 
frelh Earth, that they may be remov’d under 
Shelter in Winter, for it often happens, in 
fevere Winters, that thole Plants which are 
plac’d in the open Air are deftroy’d ; for which 
Reaibn it is advifeable to have fome of the 
Plants in Shelter to iecure the Kind. 

The other Plants may be planted in a Nur¬ 
lery-bed, as was directed for the former Kinds, 
where they may remain until Michaelmas ; at 
which time they fhould be tranfplanted into 
warm Borders, and in a light dry Soil where 
they will endure the Cold of our ordinary Win¬ 
ters very well, and flower very ftrong the fuc- 
ceeding Summer. This Plant commonly grows 
three Feet high, and is apt to branch out pretty 
much, therefore Ihould be fiipported by Stakes, 
other wile the Wind often breaks down the 
Flower-ftems before the Seeeds are perfe£ted. 

The eighteenth Sort is alfo tender: This 
may be propagated by lowing the Seeds in the 
fame manner as the former; and when the 
Plants come up, fome of them Ihould be 
planted into Pots fill'd with light frelh un¬ 
dung'd Earth, that they may be Ihelter’d in 
Winter; and the reft planted into a Nurlery- 
Bed, which Ihould be prepar’d of frelh light 
Earth that has not been dung’d; for Moifture 
and Richnefs in the Soil will deftroy them: 
In this Place they may remain till Michaelmas , 
when they Ihould be remov’d into very warm 
Borders; and if they are plac’d quite dole to 
the Wall, where it is commonly very dry, 
they will fgccecd the better; as alfo planted 
on a dry, rubbilhy Soil, for the Leaves of this 
Plant are very thick and fucculent, as are all 
the Stems, fo that it is as impatient of Wet as 
the Sedum or Houfeleek ; and I do not certain¬ 
ly know whether this Plant would not bear a 
greater Share of Cold, if it was planted upon 
an old Wall or Building, where it might be 
always dry, and not have too much Nourilh- 
Uient from the Ground. The following Sum¬ 
mer 
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mer this Plant will produce its Flowers, (which 
though they are rot very beautiful, yet for 
the Oddnefs of the Plant it may have a Place 
in a good Garden) and the Seeds generally 
ripen in Augttjl : It may alio be propagated 
by planting Cuttings in any of the Summer 
Months, which will take Root, and may be 
afterwards manag’d as the Seedling-plants. 

The Myrtle-leavd, flmibby Campion may 
be propagated by Seeds as the former, or in¬ 
creas’d by planting Cuttings in any of the 
Summer Months, which will foon after take 
root, and become ftrong Plants; fome of which 
fhould be planted in Pots, that they may be 
fhelter’d in Winter for fear of being loft, tho’ 
they will endure the Cold of our Climate very 
well, if planted on a dry Soil. There is no 
great Beauty in this Plant, but it is preferv’d 
for Variety Sake in feveral curious Gar¬ 
dens. 

The twenty-fevemh and twenty eighth Sorts 
are abiding Plants, and may be propagated 
either by Seeds or parting their Roots, in the 
Manner which has been directed for the Rofs 
Campion, and other Sorts before-mention’d : 
They are very hardy, and will grew upon al- 
moft any Soil or Situation: They produce 
their Flowers in June and July ,and their Seeds 
ripen foon after. 

The other Sorts are all of them annual Plants, 
which may be eafily propagated by fowing their 
Seeds either in March or Auguft, when the 
Plants wilt foon come up, and may be trans¬ 
planted, while young, into the Places where 
they are defign’d to remain ; or the Seeds may 
be fcatter’d in Patches upon the large Borders 
of the Flower Garden} and when the Plants 
are come up, they may be thin’d, leaving 
fome of the ftrongeft to flower in the fame 
Places, and the other Plants may be remov’d 
into other Parts of the Garden. 

Thole Plants which come up in Autumn will 
be much larger, and flower earlier and ftronger 
than thofe Town in the Spring, and will pro¬ 
duce good Seeds; whereas it lometimes hap¬ 
pens, in bad Seafons, that thole (own in the 
Spring do often decay before their Seeds are 
perfected, tho* it is a good Method to low 
at both Sealons, becaufe hereby there will be 
a Succeflion of their Flowers, and two Chances 
for good Seeds, 

The Dwarf Lychnis has been by fome re¬ 
commended to be fown for Edgings in large 
Gardens, but 1 think it by no means proper 
for that Purpofe; for when the Plants grow 
very dole together, they draw up weak, fo 
that in hard Rains they are beaten down flat 
to the Ground, and the Flowers feldom con¬ 
tinue long in Beauty, lo that it does not afford 
any Plealure above a Fortnight or three Weeks 
at moft, after which it appears very unfightly, 
for when it is in Seed, the Weight of that 
forces it down upon the Ground ; but when 
the Plants grow fingly, they will be much 
larger and ftronger, and continue longer in 
Flower. 

The two Sorts of Label's Catcbfly have been 
long cultivated in Gardens, and the Seeds are 
commonly fold at the Seed-fhops in London : 


Thefe grow upright to the Height of fixteen 
or eighteen Inches, (if (own in the Autumn, 
but thofe which are fown in the Spring feldom 
grow fb Urge) and produce pretty Tufts of 
Flowers upon the Tops of the Branches in 
Form of an Umbel, which continue a long 
time in Perfection, and are pretty Ornaments 
in a large Garden, 

The twenty-fecond Sort fpreads upon the 
Ground, and therefore muft be allow’d more 
Room than the former, Thefe Plants fhould 
be planted two Feet afunder, otherwife they 
will run into each other, (efpecially fuch as 
are fown in the Autumn ) fo that in wet Wea¬ 
ther they are fubjeCt to rot and decay. This 
produces a great Number of beautiful red 
Flowers, which make a very agreeable Ap¬ 
pearance during their Seafon of Flowering. 

There are a great Number of Sorts more 
than I have here mention’d, which are preferv’d 
in curious Botanick Gardens for Variety Sake; 
but as moft of them are Plants of little Beauty, 
fo I thought it needlefs to enumerate them in 
this Place, fince thofe here mention’d arc the 
beft worth propagating in a Flower-Garden. 

But before I quit this Article, I fhalt beg 
Leave to add two Plants to this Genus by 
way of Appendix, tho’, according to their 
Characters, they do not, in StriCtnefs, belong 
to it, differing in their Flowers from the Lych¬ 
nis's, which have their Flowers cut to the Bot¬ 
tom into five Parts; whereas the Flowers of thefe 
Kinds are intire, confifting of one Leaf: 
Which DiftinCfion being not very great, the 
modern Botanifts have thought proper to di- 
ftinguifh them by the Name of Lychnidea, 
which fignifies fomething like a Lychnis. Of 
this Genus we have, at prefem, but two Spe¬ 
cies which are common in England, viz. 

1. Lychnidea ; Virginiana. Holojlei atn- 
pliore folio, floribus umkellatis purpureis. Rand. 
Virginian Lychnidea , with a broad Stitchwort 
Leaf and Purple Flowers growing in an 
Umbel. 

2. Lychnidea ; Caroliniana floribus quafi 
tmbellatim difpofitis, foliis luadis, craffts, 
acutis. Martyrs. Hift. Plant. Rar. Carolina 
Lychnidea , with Flowers growing almoft in an 
Umbel, and thick, fhining, (harp-pointed 
Leaves. 

Thefe two Plants are propagated either by 
Cuttings, or parting of their Roots, for they 
do not produce Seed in this Country. The 
beft Time to part their Roots is in the Begin¬ 
ning of April, juft before they begin to (hoot; 
when you fhould take up the Room, and after 
having pared off the outer Part of the Ball of 
Earth, fo as to fee where the Heads divide di- 
ftinctly, you muft with a Knife feparate them, 
fb as to preferve fome Buds upon the Top of 
each Divifion; then you may plant them either 
into Borders of frelh Earth, or Pots fill’d with 
good frefh loamy Earth, obferving to water 
them, if the Seafon fhould prove dry, until 
they have taken Root; after which, thofe in 
the Borders will require no farther Care, but 
only to clear them from Weeds, and when the 
Flower-ftems advance, to fupport them with 
Sticks; but thofe in the Pots muft be fre¬ 
quently 
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quently water’d in dry Weather, otherwife 
they will ibon decay. 

The fir ft of thefe Plants produces its Flowers 
in May ; but the fecond feldom flowers till the 
Middle of J ulie > (b that they fucceed each 
other: During their Scalon of flowering, they 
make a very handfome Appearance, And are 
very proper to cut for Bafons and Flower¬ 
pots to adorn Chimnics and Halls at that 
Sealon: But the fecond Sort is a much fairer 
Plant than the fir ft } the Stems of this Sort 
rife higher, and are ftronger: The Flowers 
are larger, and of a deeper Colour; but it is 
not quite fo hardy as the firft, which will en¬ 
dure the fevereft Cold of oUr Climate in the 
open Air, whereas this muft be fhelter’d in 
hard Winters, otherwife it will be in Danger 
of fuffering by the Cold, tho’ in Our com¬ 
mon Winters it will endure abroad very 
well- 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propagated by 
Cuttings, which fhould be taken from the old 
Plants in May or June, and planted on a Bor¬ 
der of frefti light Earth, obferving to water 
and lhade them, until they have taken Root; 
after which, you muft obferve to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and in very dry Weather 
repeat watering them as often as they (h ill feem 
to want it; and when they have obtain’d ef¬ 
ficient Strength to remove, they may be trans¬ 
planted either into Pots or Borders, where 
they are to remain. By this Method you m >y 
greatly increafe thefe Plants* which will lupply 
the -Defed of Seeds. 

LYCOPERSICON i [of a Wolf, 

and Perflca, Lat. a Peach.} Love-Apples. 

The Characters are j 

It bath a Flower confining of one Leaf , which 
expands in a circular Order, as doth that of the 
Nightlhade j the Style afterwards becomes a 
roundijb, foft,fltJhy Fruit , which is divided into 
fever at Cells, wherein are contain’d many flat 
Seeds. 

The Speties arc j 

1. Lycopersicon j Gateni. Ang. Yellow 
Love-Apple. 

2. Lycopersicon * Galeni, frullu rubfo. 
lloerb. hid. Love-Apple, with a Red Fruit. 

3. Lycopersicon ; fruSht Cerafl luteo. 
Sourn. Love-Apple, with a Red Cherry- 
(hap’d Fruit. 

4. Lycopersicon ; fruCtu Cerafl luted. 
Saturn. Love-Apple, with a yellow Cherry- 
ihap’d Fruit. 

5 Lycopersicon j friiClu ftriato , ditto. 
Saturn. Love-Apple, with a hard channelfd 
Fruit. 

There ate feme Varieties of thefe Plants id 
the Gardens of Italy and Spain, but thofe here 
mention’d are all the Sorts I have obferv’d id 
the Enrlijb Gardens. 

Thefe Plants aTe propagated by (owing 
.their Seeds on a moderate Hot-bed in March $ 
and when dome up, they (hould b< tranfplanted 
into another moderate Hot-bed, at about three 
Inches Diftance from each other, obferving to 
(hade them until they have taken Root; after 
which they muft have frequent Waterings, 


and a large Share of frefh Air, for if they are 
too much drawn while young, they feldom do 
well afterwards. 

In May thefe Plants (hould be tranfplanted, 
either into Pots fill’d with rich light Earth, or 
into the Borders of the Flower Garden, obferv¬ 
ing to water and (hade them until they have 
taken Root *, and as the Branches are extended, 
they (hould be fupported with Sticks, other- 
wile, when the Fruit begins to grow, it will 
prels them down, and break them. 

Thole Plants which are plac’d in Pots, (hould 
be often water’d, otherwife they will come to 
little (for they are very droughty Plants) but 
when they are planted in a rich moift Soil, they ' 
will grow to a prodigious Size, and produce 
large Quantities of Fruit j which in Autumn , 
when they are ripe, make an odd Figure, 
but the Plants em-t lb ftrong an Effluvia, 
as renders them unfit to ftand near a Habi¬ 
tation, or any Place that is much frequent¬ 
ed ; fir upon their being brufti’d by the 
Cloths, they fend forth a very ftrong difa-* 
greeable Scent. 

The Italians and Spaniards eat thefe Apples* 
as we do Cucum ers, with Pepper, Oil and 
Salt, and fome eat them dew’d in Sauces, h$C. 
but conhdering their great Moifture and Cold- 
ne:s, the No"rifl'ment they afford muft be 
bad. I he firft of thefe Plants is the Sort di¬ 
rect’d for Medicinal Ufe, by the College iu 
their Difpenfjtory . 

LYCOTUS ; [AiI/.i'T©-, of A’jx©. a Wolf* 
and a Toot, q. d. Wolf's-faot becaufe the 
Antients farfritd, that the Leaves of this Plant 
refembled the Foot of a Wolf] commonly call’d 
Water- horehound. 

This Plant grows in great Plenty on moift 
Soils by the Sides of Ditches in molt Parts of 
England , but is never cultivated in Gardens, 
fo that it would be needlels to lay any thing 
more of it in this Place. 

LYSIMACHIA ; [This Plant was lo call’d 
of Lyflmacbtis the Son of a King of Sicily, who 
is faid to have firft (bund it.] Lofe-ftrife. 

The Characters are; 

7 j be Leaves (which are intire and oblong) 
are produc’d femetimes by Pairs , or three or four 
at eatb Joint of the Stalk ; the Flower ctnflfls of 
one Leaf, which expands in a circular Order, 
and is cut into feveral Segments at the Sop ; 
the Fruit is globular, and opens at the Sop, in* 
cloflng many Seeds fix’d to the Placenta. 

The Species are* 

1 Lysimachia; lutea, major , qua Diof~ 
coridis. C. B. Pi Common yellow Lolc* 
ftrife or Willow-herb. 

2. Lysimachia ; lutea, major, qua Diof* 
coridis, foliis quaternis. C. B . P. Greater yellow 1 
Lofe-ftrife or Willow-fiefb, With fouf Leaves 
at each Joint. 

3. Lysimachia 3 bifolia, flare luteoglobofcn 
G. B. Pi ‘Lofe-ftrife, wth two Leaves grow¬ 
ing at each Joint, and yellow Flowers growing 
in round Heads. 

4. LysimachiA 3 Orient alls dnguftifoUdj 
fiore purpured. P. Cor 1 . Narrow-leav’d Eafterrf 
Lofe-ftrife, with a purple Flower. - 
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j. Lysimachia ■ Hifpanica-, fpicata, fiore 
purpurea. Jeff. Spanifh Looft-ft rife, with 
purple Flowers growing in Spikes. 

1 he firft of theft Plants is pretty common 
by Ditch-fides in many Parts of England, and 
is feldom cultivated in Gardens, tho’ it is not 
a very defpicable Plant, for it produces large 
Spikes of fine yellow Flowers in July ; &r 
which Reafon it may be admitted into a 
cold wet Parc of the Garden, where few 
others will thrive, whereby many a Spot of 
Ground may be render’d agreeable, which 
often produces little but grois Weeds. This 
Plant may be taken up in the Spring, from 
the native Places of its Growth, and trans¬ 
planted where you intend it fliould grow, and 
it will loon increafe, by its creeping Roots, to 
what Quantity you pleafe. This Plant is or¬ 
der’d in the College Difpenfatory for Medicinal 
Ule. 

'I he ftcond Sort is not a Native of our 
Country, but when tranfplanted hither thrives 
equally with the former : This loves a moift 
rich Soil, and for Variety may be admitted 
into a Garden. 

The third Sort is found in the North of 
England in great Plenty. This Plant is not very 
proper for a Garden, for the Roots fpreading 
very far under-ground, will over-run whatever 
Plants ftand near it; nor are the Flowers of 
any Beauty. 

The fourth Sort is a Biennial Plant, which 
produces fine Spikes of Imill purple Flowers in 
June, and the Seeds are ripe in Avguff 

This Plant may be propagated by lowing 
the Seeds loon after they are ripe (for if they 
are kept until the Spring , they lcldom grow ) 
upon a warm Border of light Earth ; and when 
the Plants arc come up, they fliould be tran£ 
planted into a Border of ftrong Earth, where 
they may have the Morning Sunj in which 
Place they fliould remain to flower, for it is 
a plant that does not care to be often re¬ 
mov’d. 

The fifth Sort is an abiding Plant, which 
may be propagated by parting its Roots. The 
belt Seaion for this Work is at Michaelmas , 
Ivhen the Leaves begin to decay: It Ihould be 
planted in a moift Soil and a fhady Situation, 
or miift be often water’d, otherwile it will not 
produce Flowers.: It may alfo be propagated 
by fowing the Seeds in the fame manner as the 
former; but thoft Plants which rile from 
Seeds fcldom flower until the fecond Year, 
whereas thofe propagated from OfF-fets will 
flower the fucceeding Year. Thefe produce 
their Flowers in July , and their Seeds ripen in 
September. 

LYSIMACHIA GALERICULATAj vide 

Calfida. 

LYSIMACHIA NON PAPPOSA ; vide 
Onagra, 

1 

LYSIMACHIA SILIQUOSA j vide Ctu- 

mxnerion. 
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ACALEB; vide Ccrafus. 

MADDERj vide Rubia Tin (Serum. 
MAHALEBj vide Cerafus. 

MAJOR AN A; [fo call’d, as though M.ijo r 
ad Vitam, Lat. becaufe it is laid to prolong 
Liife, or becaufe it refemblcs Marumi it is 
probably the Alarum of the Ancients: It leems 
alio to be the Sampfncbus of the Antierts; or 
it may fce call’d Major ana and Amaracui, of a 
Privative} and (n«pst:»-w to wither, becaufe 
this Plant does not eafily rot nor wither, for 
ir is a very dry one-] Marjoram. 

The Characters are j 

It is a Verticillate Plants whofe Flower is com¬ 
pos'd of one Leaf: The Galea (or Crefij is up - 
right, roundifh, and divided into two Parts : 
ffbe Barba (or Beard) is cut into three Segments, 
fo as to appear almojl like a quinquifid Flower: 
Ebe Flowers are collected into a fhort , thick, 
round Head, and come out of a four-fold Order of 
Leases, which are plac'd like Scales or Plates. 

The Species are; 

1. Major an a i vulgaris. C. B. P. Com¬ 
mon fweet Marjoram. 

2. Major ana $ rotundifJia, fcutellata, ex¬ 
otica. 11. K. Par. Round-lea v’d exotick Mar¬ 
joram, with a Leaf fhap’d like a Saucer. 

3 . Major an a, Cretica , Ortgani folio, vil¬ 
la fa, fatarej.t odore, corymlis major thus aibis. 
Hairy Candia Marjoram, with an Orange Leaf^ 
a favoury Smell, and large, round, tufted, 
white Heads. 

The firft of theft Plants is an Annual, and 
muft be lb wn every Year: The Seeds of this 
are annually brought from Mar fettle s and other 
Places in the South of France, where it grows 
lpontaneoully, for it never ripens Seeds in this 
Country. The Seeds of this Plant Ihould be 
fown the latter Ead of March , or the Beginning 
of April , upon a dry, warm Spot of Ground } 
and when the Plants come up, they muft be 
carefully clear’d from Weeds (which, if per¬ 
mitted to grow, will fbon over-run and deftroy 
them) and in very dry Weather, the Beds 
Ihould be often water’d, which will greatly 
promote the Growth of th?m. 

In June thefe Plants will be ptetty ftrong; 
at which time you fliould prepare fome Beds 
of light rich Earth, into which you Ihould 
tranlpfant fucb of the Plants as require to be 
drawn out, where they come up too thick, at 
about four Inches Diftance from each other, 
obftrving to water them, until they have taken 
Root} after which they will require. no far¬ 
ther Care, but only to clear them from Weeds, 
and theft Plants will grow ftrong, and 
produce a greater Number of Heads (or 
Knots, as they are commonly call'd) than 
thoft which remain’d in the Seed-beds unre- 
mov’d} for which it is much preferr’d to it in 
the Markets, where it is call’d Knotted Mar- 
r ' jorum. 
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jar am to diftinguilh it from that which is not 
lo. Towards the latter end of July thefe 
Plants will flower, which is the proper Seaion 
to pull them up for Medicinal Ule, when they 
Ihould be hung up in a Ihady Place to dry. 

The lecond Sort is a perennial Plant, which 
is preferv'd by lotne curious Perlons in Pots, 
•and plac’d in thfcGreen-houle in Winter. This 
Sort never produces Seeds with us, but iseafily 
propagated by planting Cuttings or Slips dur¬ 
ing any of the Summer-months, in a Bed of 
rich light Earth, obferving to water and (hade 
them until they have taken Root: At lMichael¬ 
mas thefe Plants fliould be taken up and 
planted in Pots fill’d with rich light Earth; 
and when they are fettled, they ihould be 
remov’d into the Green-houfe, placing them 
near to the Windows, that they may have a 
good Share of free Air when the Weather is 
mild: you muft often refrcfli them with Water, 
but never give them too much at once, for 
that will rot them. With this Management 
the Plants may be prelerv’d frefh through the 
whole Year, and will be in a Condition to gather 
for Nolegays any Part of the Winter* and have 
as good a Scent as the Sweet Marjoram. 

The third Sort was lent into England by Sir 
George IVbeeler from Smyrna, where it grows 
in great Plenty. This Plant rifes to the Height 
of two or three Feet, and becomes woody, but 
never produces any Seeds with us; tho* it is 
ealily propagated by planting Slips or Cuttings 
in any of the Summer Mouths, after the man¬ 
ner as was directed for the former Sort, and 
muft be hous’d in Winter, tho’ it muft not be 
kept too dole, for it only requires to be pro¬ 
tected from great Rains and Froft, but Ihould 
have as much free Air as poffible in mild 
Weather, otherwile it is fubjedt to draw and 
grow very weak. 

MALABAR-NUT ; 'vide Adhatoda. 

M A LA ALTHIOPIC A; vide Lycoperficon. 

MALA ARMENIACA; vide Armeniaca. 

MALA COTONEA; vide CydonU. 

MALA INS AN A : vide Alelongena. 

MALACOIDES; [M x?a.x 0 *l@., of ju«- 
Jwjt* a Mallow , and sht'os the Face .] 

The Characters arc; 

It hath the Flower and appearance of a Mal¬ 
low ; and bath a Fruit like that of a Bramble 
but dry, which is compos'd of feveral Cells, col¬ 
lected into a fort of little Head or Button , in 
wbtcb are Contain d many Kidney-(hap' A Seeds. 

There is but one Species of this Plant, at 
prefent, in the Enghjh Gardens, which j$, 

Malacoides i Betomcce folio, 'dourn. Mala * 
cotdes, with a Beto.iy-Ieaf 

This Plant is propagated by fowing the Seeds 
in March , upon a Bed of frefh light Earth ; 
and when the Plants are come up, they Ihould 
be tranlplanted into a warm dry Border, 
where they are to remain, (for this Plant does 
not care for being often remov’d) and fomeof 
them may be planted in Pots, that they be 
Iheiter’d in Winter, for in very feme Frofts 
they are often deftroy’d; The Summer fol¬ 


lowing they will produce their Flowers in 
June, and if the Seafon be favourable, they 
will fometiraes ripen Seeds, but this does not 
often happen in our Country. '1 here is no 
great Beauty in this Plant, bitt it is preferv’d 
by fuch as are curious in Variety. 

MALLOW; vide Malva. 
MALLOW-TREE; vide Althsea. 

MALPIGHI A; Barbadoes-Cherry;*Dfr/£o. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a Jmall qniuqitfid Calix,which ennfills 
of one Leaf , ha ving bifid Segments : The Flower 
ccufifls of five Leaves , which expand in form of 
a Role, having feveral Stamina collected- in 
form of a Tube : 3%e Ovary in ti e Bottom of 
the Flower-cup becomes a gid-ulnr fitjhy fift 
Fruit, in which is A fugle Capjule containing 
three fiony winged Nuts. 

We have but oue Species of this Plant ill 
England, at prelent, which is, 

Malpighi a ; mali pitnici facie. Plum. N G. 
Malpigbia, with the Face of Pomegranate, 
commonly call’dntthe Weft-Indies, Barbadoes- 
Cherry. 

This Tree in the ll-Indies riles to be 
fifteen or fixteen Feet high, where it produces 
great Quantities/of a pleaiant tart Fruit, fur 
which Rcaihn it is propagated in moft of the 
Gardens in thole Countries; but in Europe it 
is only preferv’d as a Curiofity by fuch Per* 
fons as delight in Variety. It is ealily propa¬ 
gated by Seeds, (which Ihould be procur’d 
from the ll r efi-Indies) and muft be lown upon 
a Hot-bed in February ^ when the 11 .nts are 
come up, they muft be tranlplanted each into 
a lep.irate fmall Pot fill’d with frefti light 
Earth, and plung’d into a Hot-bed of 'J an- 
ners-bark, obltrvirg to fhide them from the 
Violence of the Sun until they have taken 
Root, as alio to water ’em from time to time 
as they may req lire; and when the Plants 
begin to acquire Strength, and the Seafon is 
warm, they Ihould have a good Share of Air 
(efpecially in the Middle of the Day) by raifmg 
the GlafTes with a Stone or Brick; and if the 
Glades are wer, it will be proper to turn them, 
that thofe rancid Vapours may be dry’d up. 

In June thele Plants will have grown lo as 
to fill the fmall Pots with their Roots ; at 
which time they Ihould be Ihaken out, (pre- 
ftrving the Earth intire about their Roots) 
and plac’d into larger Pots, which fhould be 
fill’d up with the fame light frelh Earth, and 
plung’d again into the Hot-bed, obferving to 
water them as before, as alio to give them 
plenty of Air in hot Weather ; and in the 
Heat of the Day, when the Sun is very hot, 
jt will be proper to lhade the Chiles with 
Mats. 

By thus managing them, they will grow 
eighteen Inches high before Winter, and have 
pretty ftrong Stems, (provided they have had 
a fufficient Quantity of Air); but in October , 
when the Nights are cold, they Ihould be re¬ 
mov’d into the Stove, where tliev Ihould be 
plung’d into the Tattners-Bark with’ the Pa* 
fasti's, and other Wifi*Indian Plant*; which 
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Stove ftiould be kept up to Attaint's Heat, as 
mark'd on Mr. Fowler’s Thermometers, obferv* 
ing to water them in the Winter with Water 
that has flood twenty-four Hours in the Stove, 
lo as to have acquir'd a Warmth-proportional 
to the Air of the Houfe. 

The Spring following they mull be Ihifced 
into larger Pots, and again plung'd into Tan- 
ncJs Bark, in which they fhould conftantly be 
kept, if you would have them vigorous! tbo 
they will live in a warm Stove without the 
Bark; but then they will not make near the 
Progrefs, nor appear fo beautiful, as if kept 
in the Tanner’s Bark; and it is probable they 
may be brought to produce Fruit in Time, 
where the Stoves are good, and proper Care is 
taken of their Management. 

MALT-DUST is accounted a great En- 
richer of barren Ground: It contains in it a 
natural Heat and Sweetnefs, which gives the 
Barth whereon it is laid a proper Fermenta¬ 
tion, as thofe who live in Malting Countries 
have found by Experience. 

Some are of Opinion, that there is not a 
greater Sweetener than Malt-Duf, where the 
Grounds are natural Clay, and have con- 
traded a Sournefs and Aufterity, whether by 
rcafbn of its having lain long untilled, and 
unexpos’d to the Air, or by reafon of Water 
having flood long thereon. 

■ MALVA; [fo call’d of or 

Aaerffe.-, to [often , becaufe it is good to loften 
-the Belly.J Mallows. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a fibrofe Root; The Leaves are rounds 
or angular: The Flower conffis of one Leaf is 
of the expanded BeS-jhap’d Kind, and cut into 
■jive Segments almofi to the Bottom : From the 
Centre rifes a Pyramidal Tube, jot the mft part 
loaded with many fmall Threads or Filaments: 
From the Centre of the Flower-cup rifes the 
Fointal in the Tube, which becomes the Fruit, 
which is flat, round , and fometimes pointed, 
wrapt up, for the tnofi part, within the Flower- 
cup, and divided into federal Cells fo difpos’d 
round the Axle, that each little Lodge appears 
mofi artificially jointed within the corrcfpondtng 
Striae or Channels : The Seed Is, many tunes, 
Jhap’d like a Kidney. 

The Species are; 

1. Malva , vulgaris , fiore majors, folio 
finuato. y. B. Common Mallow, with a large 
Flower. 

z. Malva ; fylvefiris, folio finuato , fiore 
alba. SutberU Common Mallow , with a large 
white Flower. 

3. Malva; Sinenfis, ereCla, fiofeulis alhis 
minimis. China Upright Mallow, with fmall 
white Flowers. 

4. Malva ; folds crifpis • C. B. P. The 
curl'd or furbeloe’d Mallow. 

5. Malva ; folio vario. C. B. P. Mallow , 
with a variable Leaf. 

6- Malva j Orientalis ereCiior , fore tnagno 
fuave rubeute. T. -Cot. Upright Oriental Mal¬ 
low, with a large beautiful red Flower. 

- The firft of thefe Plants is found wild in 
mod Parts of England, but is rarely cultivated 
w 


in Gardens. This is the Sort commonly us’d in 
Medicine, with which the Markets are fup-* 
ply'd by die Herb-folks, who gather it in the 
Fields. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of the firft, 
from which it differs in the Colour of the 
Flower: This is preferv’d by fuch as are 
curious in preferving great Varieties of Plants, 
but is rarely cultivated in other Gardens. 

The third Sort was formerly fent from 
China as a Pot-herb, and hath been cultivated 
in fome curious Gardens in England ; though 
*tis not likely to obtain here as an efculent 
Plant, iince we have many others which 
arc preferable to it for that Purpofe. This 
is an annual Plant, which will propagate it ielf 
faft enough, provided it be permitted to icatter 
its Seeds, when they feldom fail to grow, and 
are often very troublcfome when they have 
gotten Pofleffion of the Ground. 

The fourth Sort is preferv’d by fome curious 
Perfons for the Beauty of its Leaves, which are 
naturally furbeloe’d round their Edges: This 
is alio an annual Plant, which will rile four or 
five Feet high, and propagate it felf in the 
fame manner as the former. 

1 he fifth Sort is more rare than any of 
the former: It grows wild in Spain and Italy, 
from whence the Seeds were brought into 
England, and is preierv’d by the Lovers of 
Variety, but there is no great Beauty in the 
Plant. 

Thefixth Sort is alio an "nnuil Plant, which 
commonly grows upr'ght to the Height of 
three or four Feet, and produces great Num¬ 
bers of beautiful red Flowers; which renders 
it the bell worth propagating in large Flower- 
Gardens, where being plac'd in the middle of 
large Borders, it makes a beautiful Appear¬ 
ance. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants fhould be fown in 
March upon a Bed of freffr light Earth ; and 
when they are come up four Inches high, they 
fhould be tranfplanted where they are deOgn'd 
to be continu’d, allowing ’em a large Pittance; 
for if they are planted too dole, they do not 
appear fo well: but they are bell wtien inter¬ 
mix'd with other Flowers of the fame Growth, 
where they afford an agreeable Variety. 

Thefe Seeds may alfo be fown in Augtjl ; 
and the Plants will endure the greateft Cold of 
our Climate, if plac’d on a dry Soil, and grow 
larger, and Bower fooner than thole fown in 
the Spring: or if the Seeds are permitted to 
Icatter, they will come up as the two former 
Sorts, and thrive equally as well. 

There are leveral other Sorts of Mallows, 
lome of which are Natives of this Country : 
but as they are Plants of no great Beauty or 
Ufe, fo it would be luperfluous to mention 
them in this Place. 

MALVA ARBOREA; vide Althsa. 

MALVA ROSEA ; Rofe Mallow, m*Hol¬ 
lyhock, 

The Characters are; 

It bath a larger and more expanded Flower 
than the Mallow, which clofely adheres to the 
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Stalk , and, in many Species, the Flowers are 
double, where the Petals occupy the Place of the 
Style: It it in every rtfpeft larger than the 
Common Mallow ; the Leaves are rougher, and 
the Plant grows atmofi fisrubby. 

The Species are ; 

1. Malva Rosea ; five hortenfis, fore 
albo. J.B. Single Whire Hollyhock. 

2. Malva ; hortenfis, fiore fimptid rubro. 
H‘ Eyfi. Single Red Hollyhock. 

3. Malva Rosea ; folio rotundo, fiore ex 
rubro nigricante. C B. P ■ Hollyhock, with 
a blackilh-red Flower. 

4. Malva Rosea ; folio fuhrotundo, fiore 
fimplici luteo, H. K: Par. Hollyhock, with a 
Single Yellow Flower. 

5. Malva Rosea; folio fuhrotundo , fiore 
fleno albo. C B. P. Double White Holly¬ 
hock. 

6 . Malva ; hortenfis, fiore pleno, rubro. 
H. Eyfi. Double Red Hollyhock. 

7. Malta Rosea ; multiplex, fiore incar¬ 
nate. H. Eyfi. Hollyhock, with a Double 
FJcfli-colour’d Flower. 

8. Malva; hortenfis, fiore pleno, atro-ru- 
hente. H- Eyfi. Double Hollyhock, with a 
Dark-red Flower. 

9. Malva Rosea; folio fuhrotundo , fiore 
pleno, puniceo. C. B. P. Hollyhock, with a 
Double Scarlet Flower. 

10. Malva Rosea ; folio fuhrotundo, fiore 
'plena, fubiuteo, H. R. Par. Hollyhock, with 
a Double Ycllowilh Flower. 

There are fome other Varieties of thefe 
Flants, which differ in the Colour of their 
Flowers ; but as they are near to one or 
other of theft: Colours, and are either paler or 
deeper, (none of the Sorts yet known being 
intirely different in Colour from thofe here 
mention’d); ft> it would be need left in this 
Place to infert all their minute Diftin&ions, 
efpecially as they are feminal Variations, and 
feldom produce the fame exa& Colours again 
from Seeds. 

Thefe Plants are all propagated from Seeds, 
which ihould be fown upon a Bed of frefli 
Earth in March; and when the Plants are 
come op pretty ftrong, they mull be trans¬ 
planted out into Nurfery-beds at about eight 
Inches Diftance from each other, obferving 
to water them until they have taken Root: 
After which they will require no farther Care 
until the Michaelmas following, but only to 
keep them clear from Weeds; at which time 
they Ihould be tranfplanted into Rows two 
Feet afunder, and a Foot Diftance in the 
Rows; in which Place they may continue 
until they flower, when you fliould mark 
all thofe with Double Flowers, which have 
good Colours, with Sticks, that they may be 
tranfplanted into the Borders of large Gar¬ 
dens at Michaelmas , where they will remain 
four or five Years, and produce their Flowers 
very ftrong: but when the Roots are much 
older they begin to decay, and do not pro¬ 
duce their Stems fb ftrong, nor are their 
Flowers fb large; wherefore there fliould 
always be a Supply of young Flants rais’d 
from Seeds every third or fourth Year, in 


order to have the Flowers in Perfection: But 
it is the better way to change the Seeds every 
three or four Years, with fome Perfon of 
Integrity who lives at a confiderable Diftance, 
and is exaCt to lave Seeds from none but 
Double Flowers, and fuch as are wel 1-colour’d; 
by which means you may preferve the Sorts 
well from degenerating: but if you conftantly 
fave the Seeds in the fame Place, they will in 
a few Years become little worth, 

The feveral Varieties of thefe Plants, when 
carefully intermix’d in large WiJdernefs Bor¬ 
ders, or Avenues, afford an agreeable ProfpeCfc 
during their Seafon of flowering, (which is 
commonly in fuly') but as they grow to a 
confiderable Height, and fpread pretty wide, 
fo they take up too much Room, and appear 
unfightly in fmall Flower Gardens: 7 hey 
fhouid alfb be fupported with Stakes, other- 
wife they are fubjedt to be broken down by 
ftrong Winds. 

When the Stalks of thefe Plants begin to< 
decay, they Ihould be cut down pretty clofe to' 
the Ground, to incourage them (to moot out 
frefh Heads for the fuccee^itng Year, other- 
wife they fometimes rot and deftroy the Roots, 

MALUS: The Apple-Tree. 

The Char afters are; 

The Tree groixeth very large; the Branches 
fpread , (and are more deprejjed than thefe of 
the Pear Tree)-, the Flower conffis of five 
. Leaves , which expand iit form of a Rofe ; the 
Fruit is hollowed about the Footfialk, is for the 
mofi part roundtjh, and umhiftcated at the Top, 
is fiejhy, and divided into five Cells or Parti¬ 
tions, in each of which is lodgd cue oblong 
Seed, • 

The Species are; 

1. Malus ; fylvefiris, acido fruftu albo. 
Tourn. The Crab Tree. 

2. Malus ; fylvefiris, foliis ex albo decan¬ 
ter variegatis. Cat. Plant. Hart. The Crab 
.Tree, with ftrip’d Leaves. 

3. Malus; fylvefiris, Vtrginiana, fioribus 
odoratis. Cat. Plant. Hort. Virginian Crab 
Tree, with fweet Flowers. 

4. Malus ; frnftifera, fiore fugaci. H. ft. 
Par. The Fig Apple. 

5. Malus ; pumila, qua potius frutex, quant 
Arbor, fruftu rubente & candido. C. B. P. The 
Paradife Apple. 

6 . Malus; fativa , foliis eleganter varie¬ 
gatis . Cat. Plant. Ilort, Apple Tree, with 
ftrip’d Leaves. 

The feveral Sorts of Apples which are ac 
prefent efteem’d for their Fruit in the curious 
Gardens near Lottdon, may be fren under the 
Article of Apple, where a particular Account 
of their Planting, Pruning, &c. is fully laid 
down; to which I refer the Reader; and in 
this Place Ihall only take notice of the above- 
mention’d Sorts, which are only preferv’d as 
CurioCties, or for Stocks to graft the more 
generous Kinds of Fruit upon; the Crab-Tree 
is generally preferr’d to tnoft other Sorts for 
this Purpofe, it being the moft durable of 
them, and not fo liable to canker as thofe 
which are produc’d from Kernels of better 
5 I Apples: 
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apples ; but thefe ftiould be obtain’d from 
Kernels, and not Suckers taken from the 
Woods, which are generally ill-rooted, and 
feldom make a handfome Stock; nor will they 
Jo readily join with the Cyon, for which Rea- 
ibn they fhould not be planted. 

The Paradife Apple hath, of late Years, 
greatly obtained for Stocks to graft or bud 
upon; but theft are not of long Duration j 
nor will the Trees grafted upon them ever 
grow to any Size, unlefs they are planted lb 
low as that the Cyon may ftrike Root into 
the Ground, when it will be equal to no 
Stock, for the Graft will draw its Nourifhment 
from the Ground$ fb that it is only by way 
of Curiofity, or for very imall Gardens, that 
theft Stocks are proper, fince there can never 
be expe&ed any considerable Quantity of 
Fruit from fuch Trees. 

The Virginian Crab free with fweet Flow¬ 
ers, is preferv’d by fuch Perfons as are curious 
in colled ing great Variety of Trees : It may 
be propagated by Budding or Grafting it upon 
the common Crab or Apple-'free ; but it is 
fomewhat tender while young, wherefore it 
ftiould be planted In a warm Situation, othei^ 
wife it will be fubjed to foffer by an extreme 
hard Winter. The Flowers of this Tree are 
faid to be exceeding fweet in Virginia , where 
it grows in the Woods in great Plentyj but 
I could not obftrve much Scent in fome of 
them which flower’d in England the laft 
Year; fb that I am in doubt whether the Sort „ 
atprefent in the Gardens is the very fame with 
that of Virginia, or perhaps it may have dege¬ 
nerated by fowing the Seeds, which, I fuppofe, 
is the Way it was firft obtain’d in England. 

The Fig-Apple is fuppos’d, by many Perfons, 
to be produc’d without a previous Flower. 
But this Opinion is rejeded by fome curious 
Obfervers, who affirm, there is a final I Flower 
precedes the Fruit, which is very fugacious, 
feldom continuing above a Day or two. Now, 
which of theft Opinions is the right, I 
have not, as yet, had an Opportunity to de¬ 
termine, not having a Tree in my own Poft 
feffion which is arriv’d at Maturity to produce 
Fruit; tho’ it might realonably be expeded, 
that fuch, who have had Trees of this Kind 
feveral Years, might have determin’d this 
Point long ere this Time. 

I remember an Account of a large Tree of 
this Kind, mention’d in a Letter from New- 
England) written by Paul Dudley Efq; to the 
Royal Society, and publifh’d in the Pbilofopbi- 
cal franfattions. Numb. 3 8 jr. which was ex¬ 
ceeding large, and produc’d great Quantities 
of Fruit, without any previous Flowers , but 
it grew at fome Diftance from his Habitation, 
and he having no other Opportunity to ob¬ 
ftrve it ftridly himlelf, but by vifiting the 
Place two or three times about the Seafon of 
Flowering, and not being appriz’d of the 
fudden Decay of the Flowers, they might 
eafily be fuppos’d to have appear’d, and 
dropt off between the Times of his vifiting the 
. Place. 

The two Sorts with ftrip’d Leaves are pre¬ 
ferv’d by fuch as are curious in colleding fuch 


Varieties: Thefe may b» propagated by graft¬ 
ing or budding them upon the common Apple 
or Crab-free ; but they fhould not be planted 
in a very rich Soil, which would caufe them to 
grow very free, whereby their Leaves would 
become entirely green again. 

MALUS ARMENIA; 'vide Armeniaca. 

MALUS AURANTIA ; 'vide Aurantia. 

MALUS LIMONIA j vide Limonia. 

MALUS MEDICA; vide Citreura. 

MALUS PERSICA j vide Perftca. 

MALUS PUNICA i vide Punica. 

MANDRAGORA: Mandrake. 

The Characters are ; 

fbe Flower confifts of one Leaf., in the Shape 
of a Bell t and is divided at the Top into feveral 
Parts : fbe Pointal afterwards becomes a glo¬ 
bular foft Fruit, in which is contain'd many 
Kidney-Jhap’d Seeds. 

The Species are j 

1. Mandragora ; fruttu rotunda . C. B. P. 
Common Mandrake , with a round Fruit. 

2. MandragOra ; fiore fub cxruleo purpu¬ 
ra feente. G B. P. Mandrake , with a purplifh 
blue Flower. 

Theft Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be (own upon a Bed of light 
Earth fbon after they are ripe for, if they 
are kept until the Spring , they feldom ftcceed 
well; and, in the Spring, the Plants will appear 
above-ground, when they fhould be carefully 
clear’d from Weeds; and, in very dry Wea¬ 
ther, they mult be refrefh’d with Water, which 
will greatly promote their GrowthIn this 
Bed they lhould remain till the Latter-end 
of Attgttjl (obferving always to keep them 
clear from Weeds) at which Time they fhould 
be taken up very carefully, and tranfplanted 
into the Places where they are to remain, 
which fhould be a light deep Soil, for their 
Roots do always run downward very deep; fb 
that, tf the Soil be wet, they are often rotted 
in Winter ; and, if it be too near the Gravel 
or Chalk, they feldom thrive well j but, if the 
Soil be good, and they are not difturb’d, the 
Plants will grow to a large Size in a few Years, 
and will produce great Quantities of Flowers 
and Fruit, and they will abide a great many 
Yean 

I have been inform’d, by feme Perfons of 
Credit, that one of thefe Roots will remain 
found above fifty Years, and be as vigorous as 
a young Plantj but they fhould never be re¬ 
mov’d after their Roots have arriv’d to any 
confiderable Size, which would break their 
lower Fibres, and fo ftunt the Plants, as that 
they will not recover their former Strength in 
two or three Years. 

As to the feigned Reftmblance of a Human 
Form, which the Roots of this Plant are faid 
to carry, ’tis all Impofture, owing - to the Cun¬ 
ning of Quacks and Mountebanks, who de¬ 
ceive 
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cerve the Populace and the Ignorant, with fic¬ 
titious Images (hap d from the frefli Roots of 
Iirtoiiy and other Plants: And what is reported 
as to the Manner of rooting up this Plant, by 
tying a Dog thereto, to prevent the certain 
Death of the Perfon who (hould dare to at¬ 
tempt tt, and the Groans it emits upon the 
Force offer’d, kdc. *tis all a fulfome Fable, for 
I have taken up fevcral large Roots of this 
Plant, iome of which have been rranfplanted 
intoother Places, but could never oblerve any 
• particular Difference in this from any other 
deep—rooting Plant. 

MAPLE i •vide Acer. 

MARACOCK; vide CranadiJIa. 

MARCH: U'ork to be done in the 
Kitchen-Garden. 

The Weather, in this Month, is generally 
more unferdcd than in any other Month tit 
the Year; fometimes it proves dry and frofty; 
at other times cold and wet, with Storms of 
Hat) and ftrong Winds, which makes a dili¬ 
gent Attendance upon the Hot-beds of Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons ablolutely neceflary, other- 
wife they often mifcarry, or, at leaf!, lofe all 
their firft Crop of Fruit: To avoid which, if 
your Beds have very much declin’d their Heat, 
you (hould add a new Lining of frefli Horfe- 
dung round the Sides, to give them fre(h Heat ; 
as alio obfcrve to cover the Gla(Tes very dole 
with Mats every Night; but, in the Day-time, 
you muft let them have frefli Air, by railing 
the Glafles in Proportion to the Heat of the 
Weather and the Beds; otherwife the Steam 
of the Beds being pent in, will occafion the 
Plants to grow mouldy and decay. 

You muft now plant Beaus , and fow Peas to 
fuccced thole which were put in the laftMonth, 
as alfo Cabbage, Imperial, Silefia and Cos Let¬ 
tuce's ; plant out Cauliflower-Plants from their 
Winter-beds ; and thofe Cauliflowers which 
were fown the laft Month upon a Hot-bed, 
(in order to fucceed thole lown in AuguflJ 
(hould now be prick’d out upon a frelh Hot¬ 
bed, to bring them forward. Sow Carrots , 
Parfnips, Onions, Leeks , &c. if you have not 
already (own enough ; as alfo Rad flees, Spinage, 
and young Sallet-herbs, to fucceed thofe (own 
in the former Months. 

Sow Cabbages and Savoys for Winter Ufe, 
as alfo Beets, Borage, Buglofs, Endive, Burnet, 
Bill, Sec. and, toward the latter End of the 
Month, if the Weather be mild, you may fow 
moil Sorts of fweet Herbs, as Thyme, Hyffop, 
Marjoram, Bafll, and Lavender. 

Tranfplant and (lip Mint, Tarragon, Penny- 
Royal, Camomile, Skirrets, Balm, Savory, Sage, 
Rofemary, and moft other aromatick Plants, 
oblerving to do it when the Weather is 
moift. 

About the Middle of this Month, you muft 
fork the Afparams Beds, being very careful 
not to hurt the Crown of the Roots; but you 
may defer raking them fmooth, till the Begin¬ 
ning of next Month, whereby you will retard 
the Growth of Weeds, and that Sealon will 


be early enough, provided it be done before 
the Buds appear above-ground. 

Toward the End of this Month, you may 
plant new Afparagus-beds, if the Ground be 
dry ; but, if it be wet, it will be better to de¬ 
fer it till the next Month. 

Continue to make Hot-beds for Cucumbers, 
Melons , Sec. to fucceed thofe which were made 
the laft Month j and fow Melon and Cucumber- 
feeds, to ridge out, under Bell or Hand-glafles 
the fucceeding Month- 

Sow Celery for early blanching about the 
Middle of this Month, which (hould have a 
warm Situation; for if the Weather (hould 
prove bad when the young Plants are juft up, 
they are fubjedt to be greatly injur’d, if too 
much expos’d to cold Winds. 

Drcft your Artichoaks, obferving to leave 
only two or three of the cleared and beft fitu- 
ated Plants upon each Root, flipping the reft 
clean off; the beft of which may be now plant¬ 
ed for a new Supply, in Autumn, after thofe 
upon the old Roots are gone. 

Sow all Sorts of young Sallet-herbs, as Tur¬ 
nip, Rape, Radijb, Muflard , Crejfes, Lettuce , 
&c. upon warm Borders, at two different times 
in this Month, that there may be no Want of 
young Sallet at the Table; for it Will foon 
grow too large for Ufe. , 

Sow Cbardoons to be tranfplanted in May, 
and tranfplant Silefia , Imperial , Cos and Brow n 
Dutch Lettuces , from the Beds in which they 
had remained all the Winter. '• 

product of the Kitchen-Garden this Month. 

Winter Spinage, Cabbages , Sprouts, Broc¬ 
coli, Savoys , Coleworts, Red Beets, Carrots, 
Parfnips and Turnips. 

Upon the Hot-beds; Cucumbers, Afparagus , 
Peas, Kidney-beans, Ptirflain, £ ic. And, on the 
warm Borders, Radtjbrt, and young Sallet- 
herbs ; as alfo Mint, Tan fey. Tarragon, &c. if 
planted upon a moderate Hot-bed the Begin¬ 
ning of February. 

U'ork to be done in the Fruit-Garden and 
Nurfery. 

You muft now finifh pruning all the tender 
Sorts of Fruit-trees, as Peaches , Nectarines, 
Apricocks, &c. which were not prun’d the 
foregoing Months; and this being the Sealon 
when moft of the early Fruits bloflom, you 
muft carefully guard them from Frofls, by 
covering them every Night with Macs or 
Canvas, but do not fuffer them to remain co¬ 
ver’d all Day, except the Weather (hould 
prove very bad : And, if this Month (hould 
prove very dry, you (hould gently fprinklcyour 
Fruit-trees with Water, which will be of great 
Service to them, provided it be done early 
enough in the Day, to be intirdy dry before 
the Cool of the Evening comes on. 

You may yet tranfplant Fruit-trees ppon a 
moift Soil; but if your Ground can’t be made 
ready by the Middle of the Month, you fhould 
take up the Trees out of the Nurfery, and lay 
the Roots in the Ground, covering the Surface 
with fome Litter, to prevent their Roots from 
being dry’d by the Sun and Wind; and this 
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will check their early Budding, and prepare 
their Roots for planting; by which Means there 
will be little Danger of their not fucceeding. 

This is the chief Month for grafting moft 
Sorts of Fruit-trees ; beginning with Cherries, 
Plumbs and Pears , and ending with apples: 
But this Work Ihould be perform’d earlier or 
later according to the Seafon, 

Cut off the Heads of fuch Stocks as were bud¬ 
ded the laft Midfummer, leaving about four 
Inches above the Bud, to faften the Shoot to, 
which will be produc'd from the Bud, and 
prune the Stocks of the former Year’s Grafts, 
which are ftill remaining in the Nurfery where 
they .were grafted. 

You mult now dig up the Ground between 
the Rows of Trees in the Nurfory, which will 
encourage their Roots to flrike out frcfh, and 
preferve the Ground from noxious Weeds. 

Dreft and frefh-earth your Beds of Rafpber- 
rt'es, and weed and firing the Beds of Straw¬ 
berries, which will caule them to produce a 
greater Quantity of Fruit. 

Fruits ftill lafting: Apples, Loan’s Pearmain , 
Nonpareil, Golden Ruffet, Whiter Pearmain, 
jP;7e’s Ruffet, John Apple, Powntc d’Api , Golden 
Pippin, Kent iffy Pippin , Holland Pippin , French 
Pippin, Stone Pippin , Wheelers Ruffet,- with 
fome others of left Note. 

Pears: Burgamot Bugi, Winter Boncretien, 
Double-flowering Royal d'Huyver, Bezi d’Chau- 
tnontelle, L' Amo ze lie, Union or Doflor Uvedale's 
St. Germain, Parkiufon’s Warden, Cadi Iliac, 
with fome others. 

Work to be done in the Flower Garden. 

In this Month you may tranfplant moft Sorts 
of fibrofo-rooted Plants $ as Carnations, Pinks , 
Sweet Williams, Afters, Rofe Campion, Lych¬ 
nis s Perennial Sun-flowers, Thrift, Campa¬ 
nula’s, French Honeysuckle, Canterbury Bells, 
with many other Sorts. 

The Boxes with Seedling Auricula’s and 
Polyanthus’s (which Plants are now appearing 
above-ground) Ihould be plac’d in the Shade, 
for one Day’s Sun will deftroy moft of them 
while they’re young. 

You may, toward the latter End of this 
Month, fow Carnation and Pink-feeds ; as alfo 
Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bell, French Honey- 
fuckle, Flos Adonis, Candy Tuft, Venus Looking- 
gtafs, Venus Navel-wort, Sweet-fcented Pea, 
Ever la fling Pea, Scarlet Lychnis, Label's Catch- 
fly, Dwarf Lychnis, Lavatera, Large Upright 
Mallow, Venice Mallow, Stock July-fiowers, 
WalFflmers, with moft other hardy annual or 
perennial Plants. 

Upon a moderate Hot-bed may now be 
fown Marvel of Peru, French Marygold, Afri¬ 
can, Convolvulus’s, Balfamines, Love Apple, 
Capfcums , and many other left hardy annual 
PI ants, which, if fown too early, are apt to grow 
too large to be contain’d under the Glafles, till 
the Wither will permit their being tranfplant¬ 
ed into the open Air. 

Make frelh Hot-beds to tranfplant fuch an¬ 
nual Plants which were fown the laft Month, 
in order ta bring them forward, otherwifo 
they fcldom grow to any confiderable Size. 


Stir and rake the Earth of your Border*, 
which will hinder the Growth of Weeds, and 
encourage the Flowers, and render them more 
agreeable to the Eyej and do the fame to 
your Beds of Fillips, Hyacinths, Anemonies, 
Ranunculus’s, and other bulbous and tube- 
rofo-rooted Flowers, which will be of great 
Service to them: But you muft be careful in 
doing of it not to injure their Roots, nor their 
Flower-buds, which now begin to appear: 
And as the Nights are often at this Seafon 
frofty, fo you Ihould carefully cover your Beds * 
of choice Flowers with Mats or Canvas, to pre¬ 
vent their being injur'd thereby. 

Plant fome Anemone-Roots to flower late ; 
and, if the Seafon prove dry, you muftrefrelh 
them with Water once in two or three Days, 
otherwifo they will come to little. 

Give frelh Earth to the Pots of Double Scar¬ 
let Lychnis’s, Rofe Campions, Campanula's 
and ocher fibrofo-rooted Plants,. which were 
tranfplanted at Michaelmas j this will greatly 
ftrengthen them, and caufo their Flower-ftems 
to advance the fooner. 

Dig up the Ground, in Wilderneft-Quarters, 
between Flowering-Shrubs, if it were not done 
the laft Month, which will make the Quarters 
clean from Weeds, and encourage the Shrubs 
to flower the ftronger. 

Toward the End of this Month, if the 
Weather be mild, and inclineable to Moifture, 
you may tranfplant Ever-greens, and many 
other Sorts of hardy Exotick-trees, obforving to 
cover the Surface of the Ground with Mulch, 
to prevent; their Roots from being dried by the 
Sun and Wind. 

You may now fow the Seeds of Bays, Cyprefs, 
Firs, Pines, Alaternus’s, Pbillyreas, Cedar of 
Libauus, with many other ever-green and 
hardy Exotick-trees; and, toward the End of 
the Month, you may tranfplant fuch Ever* 
green and other Exotick-trecs as were fown the 
preceding Year (and are now pretty ftrong 
Plants) either into Pots or Nurfory-beds, as 
is direded under the foveral Articles of their 
Culture. 

Cover your Pots of choice Auricula’s in the 
Night, if the Weather be inclineable toFroft, 
for their Flower-ftems beginning to advance, 
their Buds are often blighted with unfeafonable 
Frofts, if they are expofed to the open Air, 
whereby they are render'd very poor. 

Your Pots of choice Carnations, which were 
planted out to flower the laft Autumn, fhould 
be pick’d and fretfh-earth’d, which will greatly 
ftrengthen them. 

Plants now in Flower. 

Some Anemonies, Crocus’s of foveral Co¬ 
lours, Double Smw-Drop, Perfian Iris, Dens 
Catiis, Crown Imperials, Spring Cyclamen, Early, 
White Blue and Starry Hyacinths, Hepatica’s, 
Double Pile-wort, Narciffus’s of foveral Sorts ; 
Early Tulips, Violets, Primrofes, Polyanthus's, 
Green-flower d Black Hellebore, Fennel-leav d 
Black Hellebore , Wall-Flowers, Double Dazies, 
fome Auricula’s, Dwarf Portugal Navel-wort, 
with many other; of left Note. 

Hardy 
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Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 

Almond-Tree, Double-flower d Peach, Virgi¬ 
nian Cherry-Plumb, Mezereotts , Spurge Laurel , 
Laurus-Tinus , Spauijh Travellers Joy , Cornelian 
Cherry , Benjamin Tree, and fome others. 

Work to be done in the Green-houfe and Stove. 

Water your Oranges, Myrtles, Amomum 
Pliims, and other Ids tender Exotick Plants 
frequently, and do not give them too much at 
once: And now begin to inure them to the Air 
by degrees, opening the Glaffes in the Middle 
of the Day when the Weather is mild ; you 
fhould alfo cleanfe the Leaves from Filth, 
which they have contraded during their being 
confin’d in the Green-houfe. 

You muft now make new Hot-beds of 
Tanners-bark, in order to tranlplant fbch 
Seedling Exotick Plants as are come up from 
the Seeds fown the laft Month, and plant 
tuberofe Roots into Pots of frefh Earth, and 
plunge them into a moderate Hot-bed. 

At this Scafon the Bark-beds fhould be 
made in the Frames, for the Ananas or Pine- 
Apple, into which they fhould be plac’d to¬ 
wards the latter end of this Month, or the 
Beginning of the next. The Bark-beds of the 
Stove fhould alfo be ftirr’d, and fome frefh 
Bark intermix’d with the old, to renew the 
Heat ; but this muft be done in a warm Day, 
left the Plants fuffer by the Glaffes being 
open'd to put in the Bark; you fhould alfo 
pick off all dead Leaves, and cutoff all decay’d 
Branches from your tender Exoticks, and wafh 
their Leaves and Stems, to cleanfe them from 
Filth and Infects, both which they are often 
troubled with, which, if not clean’d offin time,, 
frequently proves injurious to the Plants. 

Now the Fires in the Stoves fhould be abated, 
but this muft be done by Degrees, as the 
Weather increafes warmer. 

Sow the Kernels of Citrons and Lemons for 
Stocks to bud the feveral Kinds of Oranges , 
Lemons and Citrons, upon a moderate Hot¬ 
bed, obferving frequently to refrefh them with 
Water, which will greatly promote their 
Growth. 

This is the Seafbn to remove fuch Orange- 
Trees, ashavealmoft loft their Heads by ill 
Management; when their Heads fhould be cut 
off, and their Roots prun’d and wafh’d, and 
planted into frefh Earth, and plung’d into a 
Hot bed of Tanners-bark, which will make 
them fhooc again in a fhort time. 

Plants now in Flower in the Green-houfe and 
Stove. 

Several Sorts of Ficoides’s ; fome Sorts of 
Aloes, Sedum Arborefcens, CbryfantbemutrC s, 
Anemonofpermos two or three Kinds; Germani¬ 
ums, Aleppo Cyclamens , Polygala Frutefcens ; the 
Ananas or Pine-Apple, Hermannia two Sorts; 
Ikx-kav d Jafmine, Spanijh Jafmine, with 
fome others. 

MARJORAM; vide Marjorana. 

MARLE, is a kind of Clay, which is be¬ 
come fatter, and of a more inriching Quality 


by a better Fermentation, and by its having 
lain fo deep in the Earth as not to have fpent 
or weaken'd its fertilizing Quality by any 
Product, J J 

Marie is fuppos’d to be much of the Nature 
of Chalky and is believ’d to be fertile from its 
flic and oily Quality, and that it contrails its 
Salts from the Air, and for that Reafbn is the 
better the longer it is expos’d to it, 

Maries are of different Qualities in different 
Counties of England. There are reckon’d to be ' 
four Sorts of Maries in Suffex, a Grey, a Blue, 
a Yellow, and a Red: Of thefe the Blue is 
accounted the beft, the Yellow the next and 
the Grey the next to that; and as for the Red, 
that is the leaft durable. 

The Marie in Suffex is moft like Fuller’s- 
Earth, and therefore muft certainly be the 
farteft; whereas that in the North-Country runs 
much upon the Loam. 

In Chefhtre they reckon fix Sorts of Marie; 

1. The Cowfhtit Marie , which is of a 
brownifh Colour, with blue Veins in it, and 
little Lumps of Chalk or Lime-ftone r It is 
commonly found under Clay or low black 
Land feven or eight Feet deep, and is very 
hard to dig. 

2 . Stone, Stale, or Flag-Mark, which is a 
kind of fbft Stone, or rather Slate of a blue 
or bluifh Colour, that will cafily diflolve with 
Froft or Rain : This is found near Rivers 
and the Sides of Hills, and is a very laflin° r 
Sort of Mark. * 

In Staffordjl/ire they efteem the Dice or 
Slate-Marie better than the Clay-Mark, and 
reckon the Blue beft for Arable-Land, and 
the Grey for Pafture. 

3 - Peat-Mark, or Delving-Mark, Which is 
dole, ftrong, and very fat, of a brown Co¬ 
lour, and is found on the Sides of Hills, and 
in wet or boggy Grounds, which have a light 
Sand in them about two Feet or a Yard deep : 
This is accounted theflrongcfl: of all Marks, 
and is very good for iandy Land, but the 
Land muft have a double Quantity laid on. 

4 . Clay-Mark ; This refembles Clay, and is 
pretty near akin to it, but is fatter, and fome- 
times mix’d with Chalk-ftones. 

$. Steel-Marie ; which lies commonly in the 
Bottom of Pits that are dug, and is of it fclf 
apt to break into cubical Bits; This is fome- 
times under fandy Land. 

6 . Paper-Mark ; which refembles Leaves or 
Pieces of brown Paper, but fomething of a 
lighter Colour: This lies near Coals. This 
Sort is Ids efteem’d, it being hard to be got. 

The Properties of any Sorts of Marks, and 
by which the Goodnefs of them may be beft 
known, are better judg’d of by their Purity 
and Uncompoundednefs, chan their Colour ; as 
if it will break in Pieces like Dice, or into 
thin Flakes, or is fmooth like Lead-Ore, and 
is without a Mixture of Gravel or Sand ; if it 
will flake like Slate-ftones, and (hatter after 
wet, or will turn to Duft when it has been 
expos’d to the Sun ; or will not hang and (lick 
together when it is thoroughly dry, like tough 
Clay; but is fat and tender, and will open 
the Land it is laid on, and not bind ; it may 
S K be 
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be taken for granted that it will be beneficial 
to it. 

Some advife, to try the Goodnefs of Marie, 
by putting fome of it into a Gl.ils of Water ; 
end they account it to be good, if it be lb 
tender that the Lumps break and diffolve as 
foon as it comes to the Bottom : They alio 
reckon it a good Sign, if it fparkle in the 
Water, and feel fat between the Fingers; but 
the furcft Sign of its Goodneft, is, if it dif- 
lolvc by Wet or Froft. 

Some approve of marling Land foallow, 
bccauie, they fay, it is apt to work down¬ 
wards : Others, of laying it in deep at firft, 
becaulc the Sun waftes the Fatneis of it. 

Some recommend Maries for the improving 
of fmdy lnofe Land : But the furtft way to 
know what Lands it will ihit beft with, is, to 
try with a little of it on Lands foppos’d to be 
of a contrary Nature to it. 

Marks do not make fo good an Improve¬ 
ment of Lands the firft Year, as afterwards. 

Some adviie, firft to burn the Marie before 
it is laid on the Lands, which, if it be done, 
one I.oad will go as fir as five. 

The Quantity of the Murk ought to be in 
Proportion to the Depth of the Barth ; and 
Over-marling has often prov’d of worffe Con- 
iequcnce than Under-mailing. 

MARRUBIASTRUM; Baftard Hore- 
I'ound. 

The Char afters are ;* 

It is cue of the VerticiHate Plants with a Ltp- 
foveer, cpiffiiug of one Leaf .j wbofe Upper 
Jap is bclkw like a Spoon, but the Lower Lip 
(r.r BeardJ is cut into three Segments : Out 
(f the Centre of the Flower rifes the Poiutal, 
attended, as it were, by four Embryo's, which 
afterwards turn to fo many round'.jh Seeds. STb 
which may be added , Fhe little Flower-cup is 
cut into jure fault Segments, upon which are 
produc'd /mail Spines ; and the Flowers grow 
tu thick IVborles round tie Stalk. 

The Species are; 

i. Maf.rubiastrum ; vulgare. Fount. 
Common Ballard Horc-hound. 

£. M a pro m a strum ; fideritidis folio, call- 
cults aculeatis, flare candicaute. Fount, Baftard 
Hore-hound, with an Ironwort Leaf, and a 
white Flower. 

3. Mark ubtastrum ; fidcritidis folio, ca- 
ticvJis, aculeatis , fore fiavo cum limbo atro- 
purpureo. Fount. Baftard Hore-hound, with 
an Ironwort Leaf, and a yellow Flower with 
a dark purple Edge. 

4. fti.vR.Rum astrum ; folio Cardiccx.Bocea, 
Muff. Baftard Hore-hound, with a Mother' 
wort Leaf 

The firft of thele Plants is found wild 
amongft the Com in Kent, and fome other 
Counties in England , and isleldom cultivated, 
except in Botanick Gardens, for the lake of 
Variety, where are alio fome other Species of 
this Plant preferred for the fame Purpole. 

The ocher three Sorts are found wild in 
the Southern Pam of France and Italy, 
from whence the Seeds have been font to 
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the Curious in Botany in divers Parts of Eu¬ 
rope. 

Thefe Plants may be all propagated by 
fowing their Seeds as foon as they are ripe, upon 
a Bed of light dry Soil, where they will come 
up the fame Autumt, and abide the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well, and may be 
tranlplanced out in the Spring where they are 
to remain. In June they will flower, and 
their Seeds will be ripe in July or Augnfl. 

MARRUB 1 UM j [Some derive the Name 
of id, Heb. Martels, i. e, bitter Juice ; 
others, from the Latin Word Marcidum, be- 
caufc the Leaves of this Plant are fo wrinkled 
that they appear to be withering.] Hore- 
hound. 

The Characters arc ; 

It is a vertial!ate Plant with a Lip-Flower 
confuting of. one Leaf, wbofe Upper-Lip (or 
Cre/iJ is upright with two Horns ; but the 
Under-Lip (or Beard) is divided into three 
Parts : Fhe Point at, which is fix'd to the 
Hinder-Part of the Flower , is attended by 
four Embryo's, which become fo many oblong 
Seeds, inclos'd in the Flower-Cup. 

T he Species are ; 

1. Marrubium; album, vttlgare. C.B.P. 
Common White Hore-hound, 

2. Marrubium; album , latifolium, pere- 
grinum. C. B P. Broad-leav’d Foreign White 
Hore-hound. 

3. Marrubium ; album, angtififoHum, pe- 
regrimm. C. B. P. Narrow-leav’d Foreign 
White Hore-hound. 

4. Marrubium ; Aly/fon dibhun, folds pro¬ 
fundi iucifis. II. L. Hore-hound, call'd Alad- 
wort, with Leaves deeply cut in. 

S • Marrubium ; Hifpanic urn, fuphnim , fo¬ 
lds fericeis argenteis Four 11. Low-Spanilh Hore- 
hound, with Silken Silver-colour’d Leaves. 

There are fome other Species of this Plant, 
which are prefetv’d in curious Botanick Gar¬ 
dens, for the fake of Variety: but as they are 
of no Ufe or Beauty, fo it would be needlcfi 
to enumerate them in this Place. 

The firft Sort here mention’d is us’d in 
Medicine: This is found wild in divers Part* 
of England. The other Sons are only kept 
by fuch as delight in Variety of Plants; for 
they have no great Beauty in their Flowers, 
nor are there any Ufos to which they are ap¬ 
plied. 

They may be all propagated by fowing 
their Seeds in March upon a Bed of frefh 
light Barth; and when they arc come up, 
they Ihould be tranlplanted out into a dry Soil, 
at about eighteen Inches or two Feet a funder, 
where they will require no farther Culture than 
only to keep them clear from Weeds. But 
the fourth Sort is fomewhat tender, and Ihould 
have a warm Situation, otherwile it would be 
often kill’d by Frofts. 

MARRUBIUM NIGRUM; vide Bal- 
lote. 

ftlARTAGON; vide Lilium. 

MARVEL 
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MARVEL OF PERU* vide Jalapa. 

MARUM, [ of Amarum, Lat. Bitter, bc- 
eaule this Plant is very bitter.] Maftick. 

'1 he Characters are j 

It is a Plant with a Lip-Flower, confifiing of 
tue Leaf, but has no Galea ( or Crejl ) the 
Stamina [applymg the Place of it ; but the 
Under-Lip ts divided into five large Segments, 
the middlemofi of which is hollow like a Spoon : 

ST lefe Flowers are produc’d Jingle from the 
Kings of the Leaves. Fo which tuay be added, 

It has the Appearance of a Shrub , and a hot 
volatile Smell. 

We have but one Species of this Plant, at 
prelent, in LngLmd, which is, 

Marum; Syrmcum, vcl Crcticuw. H. L., 

S) rian Maftick, vulgS. 

This Plant hs propagated by planting Cut¬ 
ting', in any of the Summer Months, upon a 
Bud of frelh 1 ght rich Earth, obferving to 
water and lhade them, until they have taken 
Root ; after which, they may be tranlplanted 
either into Pots or Borders of the fame frelh 
light rich Earth: But the greateft Difficulty is, 
to prelerve it from the Cats, who will come 
from a great Diftance to tear this Plant 
in Pieces, and from whom there is fcarcely any 
guarding it, efpccially near Towns and Cities, 
where there are many of thefe Animals, unlcls 
by planting large Quantities ofit j for it is ob- 
ferveable, that where there are but few of 
them, the Cats will not leave them, until they 
have quite dcmolilh’d them; whereas, when a 
large Quantity of the Plants are fet in the lame 
Place, they will not come near them. 

Thole Plants, which are put into Pots, Ihould 
be flicker'd in Winter} but thole in the full 
Ground, will abide the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, provided they are planted 
on a warm dry Soil ; and may be dipt into 
Pyramids or Balls, in which Figures X have 
leen lbme Plants of this Kind near three Feet 
high, which have endur’d the open Air feveral 
Years without any Covering. , 

MARUM VULGARE $ vide Maftichina. 

MARYGOLD * vide Caltha. 

MARYC!OLD(AFRlCAN)i WeTagetes. 
MARYGOLD (FIG) ; vide Ficoldes. 

MARYGOLD (FRENCH); Vide Tagetes. 

MASTER-WORTj vide Imperatoria. 

MASTICHINA, [ fo call’d, of Mafiick * 
becaufe it has perfectly both the Smell and 
Virtue of that Plant It is alfo call'd Marum , 
of its Bitternefs.] Herb Maftick, or Maftick - 
Thyme, 

The Char alters are 3 

Fhe Leaves are like tbofe of 'Thyme*, but 
larger: Fhe Stalks are upright and Jbrubby : 
Fhe Cup of the Flower is long, narrow , and 
tiilulous, hut is fpread open at the Fop, where 
it is cut into five long fUnder Segments, and 
has a IVoollinefs aver every Pert of it: Fbs 


Galea (or Crej J) of the Flower (lauds upright, 
and is divided into two Parts: Fhe Beard (or 
Lower-Lip') is divided into three Segments , fo 
that it appears fomewhat like a Flower with 
five Leaves : I be Flowers are ccllcbicd into 
thick Whorles , and have a white Down grow¬ 
ing upon the oblong Heads. 

The Species are} 

1 . Mastichina. Boerh. Ind. Herb Maftick i 
or Maftick-Thyme. 

2. Mastichina ; folio mine,re. Herb Ma¬ 
ftick, with a Idler Leaf. 

There feems to be another Variety of this 
Plant in fome of the Englijb Gardens, which 
is of humbler Growth than the Common Sort: 
The Spikes of Flowers are alfo Ihorter and 
loofer ; but the Leaves are full as large as thole 
of the common Sort. This I don’t remember 
to have feen taken notice of in any of the 
Books of Botany, tho’ it leems eonftantly to 
retain this Difference. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by plant¬ 
ing Cuttings, during any of the Summer 
Months, in a Bed of light rich Earth, ob¬ 
ferving to water and lhade them, until they 
have taken Root: After which they may be 
tranlplanted into a light dry Soil, and have a 
warm Situation, where they will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, and 
produce great Quantities of Flowers in July, 
but feldom ripen their Seeds in this Country. 

The Flowering Part of this Plant is order’d 
as an Ingredient in Venice Freacle , for which 
Purpofe it Ihould be propagated in Pbyfick- 
Gardens. And the Plant having an agreeable 
Scent, and being eafily cultivated, may merit 
a Place in the Borders of every good Garden, 
where it may be reduced to a regular Head; 
and will appear very handibmc 

MATRICARIA, [fo call’d, from the 
Matrix , becaufe this Plant is very good againft 
Difeafes of the Womb: And, for the lame 
Reafon, it is call’d Partbcnium, of riafiJvQ- 
a Virgin. 3 Feverfew, 

The Characters are } 

It hath afibrofe Root: Fhe Leavei are con¬ 
jugated, and divided into many Segments : Fhe 
Cup of the Flower is fquamofe, and bemlfpbe - 
rical ; Fhe Flowers grow in an Umbel upon the 
Fop of the Stalks, and the Bays of the Flower 
are for the tnofi Part white. 

The Species are; 

1. Matricaria ; vulgaris, Vcl fitiv.X. 
C. B. P. Common Feverfew. 

2. Matricaria ; vulgaris , vcl fativA± 
ceuhbus rubentibus. H. L. Common Fever¬ 
few, with reddilh Stalks. 

3. Matricari a } vulgaris, vclfutiva , fin- 
films nuclis bullatii. H. L. Common Fever¬ 
few, with naked Flowers. 

4. Matricaria $ vulgdris, vel fativa,fio- 
rum petalis fifiulofis. H. L . Common Fever¬ 
few^ wrth the Petals of the Flower quill’d of 
fiftulous. 

5. Matricaria} vulgaris, vel fativetj 
florutn petalis fifiulofis 13 breviorihus. II. L. 
Common Feverfew, with Ihort fiftulous Fe-» 
tab, 

6. MatrI** 
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6. Matricaria ; fare plena. C B. P. 
Double-flower’d Feverfew, 

7. Matricaria; fate pletto^ pet&lisfiftH - 
lofts. H. L. Feverfew, .with Double fiftulous 
Flowers. 

8. Matricaria ; fare plena, petalis tnar- 
ginalibus plants, difeoidilut fijlulofis . H. L. 
Double Feverfew, with the Petals round the 
Border plain, but thofe in the middle of the 
Flower fiftulous. 

9. Matricaria ; foliis elegantifjimi crifpis, 
fc? petalis forum fijlulofis. tonrn. Feverfew, 
with elegant curl’d Leaves, and the Petals of 
the Flowers fiftulous. 

The firft of thefe Species (which is the Sort 
ufed in Medicine) is found wild upon Dung¬ 
hills and uncultivated Places in divers Parts of 
England, but is cultivated in thole Gardens 
which propagate medicinal Plants tofupplythe 
Markets. The other Sorts are preferv’d in 
curious Botanick Gardens for Variety; And 
the lixth, leventh, and eighth Sorts deferve a 
Place in the Borders of large Gardens, for 
the Beauty of their Flowers, 

Thele Plants are propagated by their Seeds, 
which fhould be lown in March, upon a Bed 
of light Earth j and, when they are come up, 
they fhould be transplanted out into Nurlery- 
beds, at about eight Inches afunder, where 
they may remain till the Middle of May, when 
they may be taken up, with a Ball of Earth 
to their Roots, and planted in the Middle of 
large Borders, where they will flower in July 
and Augttfi ; and, if the Autumn be favourable, 
will produce ripe Seeds the fame Year. But it 
is not advileable to permit them to feed, which 
often weakens and decays the Roots j therefore 
when their Flowers are part, you fhould cut 
down their Stems, which will caufe them to 
pufh out frefh Heads, whereby the Roots will 
be maintain’d. 

When the different Varieties of thele Plants 
are intermix’d with other Plants of the lame 
Growth, they make a handfome Appearance 
during their Scaion of Flowering, which com¬ 
monly continues a full Month, or more, and 
renders them very valuable. But as their Roots 
ftldom abide more than two or three Years, 
fo frefh Plains Ihould be rais’d from Seeds, to 
l'uppfy their Places ^ for altho’ they may be 
propagated by parting their Roots either in 
Spring or Autumn, yet thele feldom make fo 
good Plants as thofe obtain’d from Seeds. But 
thefixth Sort feldom produces any good Seeds, 
therefore that muft be propagated in this man¬ 
ner, or by planting Cuttings in the Spring or 
Summer Months, which will take Root, and 
make good Plants. 

MATTED ROOTS, are fuch as are en¬ 
tangled or platted together. 

MAUDLIN; vide Ageratum. 

MAY : Il ork to he done in the Kitchen- 
Garden. 

The Weather in this Month lometimes 
proves very hot and dry, which greatly retards 
the Growth of moft Vegetables; and at other 
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times it is cold and moift, whereby the Mar¬ 
kets are greatly flock’d with moft Sorts of Ef- 
culent Plants; but as this occafions a great 
Plenty of moft Sorts of Plants, fo it alfo in- 
creafcs the Number and Sizes of Weeds, lo 
that there will require a moft diligent Care to 
keep them down, otherwife they will over¬ 
grow your Crops, and ftarve them, and occa- 
fion more Trouble to eradicate th*em when they 
have grown to a large Size, wherefore no Time 
fhould be loft in fuch a Seaton. 

Your early Crops of Spiuage and Radijhes 
being now gone, the Ground ihould be clear’d 
from Weeds; and if there are Cauliflowers or 
Cabbages upon the lame Ground, the Earth 
fhould be drawn up to their Stems to prevent 
fheir being dried by the Sun and Wind (but 
this Ihould, if poffible, be done after a Shower 
of Rain) which will be of great Service to the 
Plants. 

About the twelfth Day of this Month, you 
Ihould low fome Cauliflower-feed for Winter 
Ufe, which Ihould be Town upon a Bed of light 
rich Earth, and, in hot Days, fhould be fhaded 
with Mats, to prevent the Ground from drying 
too faft, which would fpoil the Growth of the 
Seeds. You muft alfo retrelh it often with Wa¬ 
ter, which will bring up the Plants in a fliort 
time. 

Toward the latter End of this Month, you 
fhould low Broccoli-feed for Spring Ufe, obfer- 
ving the fame Method as for the Cauliflowers. 
You muft now plant Cabbage and Savoy Plants 
for Winter Uie * but this fhould be done when 
the Weather is moift, otherwife it would be 
great Trouble to water them where there are 
large Quantities. 

Look well to the Cucumber and Melon Beds, 
obferving to lhade the Glafles of thofe which 
are in Frames, during the Heat of the Day, 
which, at this Seafon, is too violent for them 
through'the Glafles j and thofe Plants which 
have been brought up tenderly, cannot bear 
the open Air. You muft now let thofe Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons, which were planted out under 
Bell or Hand-glalTes, have Liberty to grow, 
by fetting the Glafles upon three Bricks, and 
laying out the Ends of the Plants; but if the 
Nights are very cold, it wiil be better to defer 
it a little longer, provided they are in no Dan¬ 
ger of fpoiling j or, if it be done, you fhould 
cover them with Mats every Night, till the 
Weather be better. 

Plant out Radi foes for Seed, allowing them 
two Feet Dillance each Way, which is a better 
Method, than to let them remain for Seed 
where they were lown, becaufe in tranfphnt- 
ing, you can rejedfc all fuch as have not long 
well'colour’d Roots, which can’t be known of 
thole which Hand where they were lown. 

Toward the latter End of this Month, you 
muft fow Cucumber -feed for Pickling, in the 
manner as you’ll find directed under its proper 
Head. 

Sow Purflain in the common Ground, and 
Endive for Blanching, and tranfplanc fome of 
your early Celery into Drills. 

Continue fowing all Sorts of young Salist- 
herbs every Week, in a fttady Situation, other- 
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wife they will Toon be too large for Ufe; 
and fbw fbme more Seeds of Ftnocchia in Drills 
to iiicceed that fown the laft Month; but.this 
fhould have a moift Soil at this Seafon, other- 
wife it is apt to run to Seed before it arrives to 
any Size. 

Hoe and clear from Weeds your Winter- 
Crops of Onions, Leeks, Par flips, Carrots, 8tc. 
■which, if well done at this Seafon, will fave a 
great deal of Labour the fucceeding Months, 
and be of great Service to the Crop. 

You may now plant Slips or Cuttings of 
Sage, Rofemary, Rue,Hy flop,Mar um,Maftick, and 
rooft other Aromatick Plants, obierving to wa¬ 
ter and fhade them till they have taken Root. 

Sow Rouncival and Marrow-fat Peas to come 
late, and plant Beans for the laft Crop; but 
thefe mutt have a moift Soil, otherwife they 

* jeidom fucceed well. 

Tranfplant Silefla, Imperial, Cos, and Brown 
JHutcb Lettuces into North Borders, to Cabbage 
late, and fbw forr.e of the common Cabbage and 
Brown Dutch Lettuces (to fupply the Table in 
y]uplift and September) toward the End of this 
Month. 

The early Cauliflowers will begin to appear 
m the Center of the Plants the Beginning of 
this Month, when you fhould look carefully 
after them to break down the inner Leaves to 
preferve them from changing yellow, which 
they will do, if expos’d to the Sun and Air. 

Sow Turnips upon a moift Ground, obferv- 
ing to do it when there is a Pro!'pe& of fbme 
Rain in a (hort time, which will bring up the 
Plants very foon, and hoe thofe Turnips which 
were fown the laft Month". 

Your early Cabbages beginning now to turn 
their inner Leaves for Cabbaging, may be for¬ 
warded by tying them up with an Ozier-twig, 
as is often practis’d by the Gardeners near Lon- 

Set Kidney-beans for a fecond Crop, for thofe 
: planted the laft Month will grow too old for 
Ufe by the Time thefe will be fit to gather ; fo 
that for a fmall Family there fhould be but few 
fet at a time, but repeated at leaft three times, 
whereby there will always be a Supply of young 
Beans for the Table throtfgh the Seafon. 

Products of the Kitchen Garden, 

/ 

Radijhes, Sp'mage, Salletting of all Sorts, 
Cabbage , Brown Dutch , Silefla and Imperial Let - 
tuces y Afparagus in Plenty; Early Peas and 
Beans, Cauliflowers from under Bell-Glaflesj 
young Carrots, Articboaks , Kidney-beans and 
Cucumbers upon Hot-beds; Pur flam upon 
warm Borders, or on Hot-beds, with moft 
Sorts of Spring Herbs. 

Work to be done in the Fruit-Garden, (Be. 

You mull now look carefully over your 

• Wall and Efpalier Trees, rubbing off all Fore¬ 
right Buds, or fuch as are luxuriant or ill- 
plac’d, and train in fuch kindly Branches as 
you would preferve horizontally, whereby 
you will prevent your Trees from growing 
into Confufion, and ftrengthen the Fruit- 


branches, as alfb admit the Sun and Air to 
the Fruit, which is often obftruited by the 
luxuriant Growth, of the Branches. 

Pull off Apricocksy where they are too thick, 
in the Beginning of'the Month, which will 
make thole left on, much larger and better 
tafted; and about the middle of the Month, 
thin your Peaches and NeCtar me s, allowing 
them a Diftance proportionable to the Size of 
the Fruit, for thofe which grow large, fix 
Inches afunder is full near; for fimller Sorts 
four Inches Diftance may be fufficient, pro¬ 
vided the Trees are vigorous, otherwife they 
muft not be left fb thick: But it is very dif¬ 
ficult to* perfuade People of the NecefTity of 
this, moft Pcrfbns being over-covetous of 
Fruit, when there-is Plenty on the Trees; 
whereas they don’t con fider, that one Dozen 
of large, fair, wdl-nourifh’d Fruit, is better 
than fix times the Quantity of fmall fhrv’d 
Fruit, and will be efteem’d fo in the Markets; 
and the Trees are always greatly injur’d, by 
leaving a greater Quantity of Fruit upon them 
than they can nourifh, and are feldom recover’d 
in lefs than, two or three Years after fuch 
a Weakening. 

If the Seafon proves dry, you muft not for - 
get to water fuch Trees as were planted the 
lift Seafon, now and then j in doing of which, 
you fhould fprinkle it all over the Branches, 
which will be of great Service to them. 

In this Month you muft go over yom Vines, 
and flop liich Shoots as have Fruit upon them 
at the fecond Joint beyond the Fruit, nailing 
the Branches dole into the Wall: But fuch 
Shoots as are defign’d for bearing the fucceed¬ 
ing Summer, fhould be nail'd in regularly, 
but not Ihorten’d till the End of next Month: 
You muft alfo rub off all trailing Branches 
and weak Shoots, which if fuffer’d to remain, 
will caufe a Confufion of Branches, and weaken 
the bearing Shoots: If this be duly obferv’d, 
there never will be any Occafion to pull off 
the Leaves to let the Sun and Air to the Fruit, 
as is by fbme unskilful Gardeners practis’d at 
this time. 

You muft look carefully after Snails, Spe¬ 
cially in the Evening, and after a Shower of 
Rain, when they will come from behind the 
Branches of your Wall-trees, and may then " 
be eafily taken; for thefe are great Enemies 
to choice Fruit. 

Keep the Ground about your Fruit-trees 
dear from Weeds, and all ftrong growing Plants, 
which at this Seafon will exhauft the Goodnefs 
of the Soil, to the no fmall Prejudice of your 
Trees; and this fhould alfb be carefully ob¬ 
ferv’d iii the Nurfery for the fame Reafon. 

• 

Fruits in Prime, or yet lafling. 

Pears: U Amzelle, or Lord Cheyney's Green, 
Parkmfous Warden, Burgamot de Basque, Bezy 
du Cbaumontelle , Cadillac , with fome others. - 

Apples: Golden Buffet, Stone Pippin, John 
Apple, Oaken Pin, Pomme d* Apt, muter 
Buffet, and fometimes the Nonpareil ; May and 
May Duke-Cberrtes i and in a warm Situation, 
fome Scarlet Strawberries ; In the Fofcing- 
5 L frame. 
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frame, Mafculim Apricocks, Nutmeg Teaches, 
and fome early Plumbs. \ 

Work to be done in the Flpwer-Garden. 

Take up your choice Hyacinth-Roots, which 
are pa ft flowering, and lay them horizontally 
in a Bed of Earth to ripen, leaving their Leaves 
and Stems out of the Ground to decay, in the 
Manner directed underthe Article of Hyacinths .. 

Shade your choice Tulips and Ranunculus’s, 
which are now in Flower, whereby they will 
continue in Beauty much longer than if they 
were expos’d to the full Sun. 

Take up the Roots of the true Saffron, when 
their green Leaves are decay’d, which may 
be kept above-ground until July before they 
are planted again. 

Clean your Borders from Weeds; and about 
the middle of this Month you may plant out 
your hardy Annuals, fuch as Marvel of Peru, 
French Maiygold, -African, Half .inline, &c. 
which if rightly intermix’d,will afford an agree¬ 
able Pleafure after the Beauties of the Spring 
and Summer are gone off. 

. Tye up the Spindles of Carnations, and the 
Stems of all luch Flowers which have not yet 
blown, td prevent their being broken by 
Winds, tfc. 

' Sow Dwarf annual Flowers upon your Bor¬ 
ders in fmall Patches, where they are to remain, 
as Candy Tufts, Venus Lookiug-glafs, Dwarf 
Annual Stock, Dwarf Lychnis, Label's Catcbfly, 
&C* and plant the feveral Sorts of Lupines and 
Sweet Peas. 

■ Tran (plant fuch biennial Flowers, as were 
fo'ivn in March or April into Nurlery-Bcds, 
where they may remain till Michaelmas ; when 
they muft be planted-into the Flower-borders. 

Make a frefh Hot^bed for your choice An¬ 
nuals, fuch as Amaranths, Double-fir ip'd Bal- 
famine, &c. when they ihould be Ihiftcd into 
large Pots, and plung’d therein to make them 
ftrong.’ 

Your Auricula's which are paft flowering, 
Ihould. be.remov’d into a Ibady Situation, where 
they muft remain during the Summer-fcalon ; 
but don’t let them be plac’d under the Drop¬ 
ping of Treps, which will-rot and deftroy them. 

Tranfplant Stocbjuly-flowers, Wall-flowers, 
Seedling Carnations, and Pinks, and low lotne 
more Stock-Julyflcwer Seed of the Scarlet and 
Jlromptou Sorts; which Plants will be Ihorter, 
and more likely to endure the Winter than 
thofe which were iown looncr. 

Toward the latter End of the Month you 
may take up the Roots of your early Ammo- 
nies, Tulips, and fuch other Sorts as have their 
Leaves quite decay’d. 

Plants now in Flower. 

Late Flowering Tulips, Ancmnies, Ranun¬ 
culus’s, Pinks of feveral Sorts; Lilly of the 
Valley, Double white Narciffus, Sea Narciffus, 
Tuberofe Iris’s of feveral Sorts; White and 
Teltow Afpbodel, Pulfatillds, Double Rockets, 
Peonies of feveral Sorts; Corn-Flags, Tel low 
and Pontpony Martagons, Englijb Hyacinths, 


Starry Hyacinth, Hyacinth of Peru, Blue Grape 
Hyacinth, Feather'd Hyacinths , Bulbous Iris, 
Blue Aconite or Monk’s-bcod, Trade feint's Spi- 
derwort, Savoy Spider-wort, Bulbous Fiery Lily, 
Fellow Tuberofe -Lily, Red Day Lily, Double 
purple and large blue Periwinkle, Peach-leav’d 
and Nettle'leav’d Bell-flower , Fraxinctla, white 
and red; Hedyfanm Clypeatum, Lychnidea 
Virginiana, Double German Catcbfly , Greek Va¬ 
lerian, white and blue ; Double white and red 
Batchelors Button , Double white Mountain Ra¬ 
nunculus, Double ragged Robin, llehanthemums 
feveral Kinds, Jacca's feveral Sorts; Double 
Feverfew, Sea Ragwort, Veronica’s of feveral 
Sorts; Digitalis or Fox-Glove, two or three 
Sorts; Bupbthahmms two or three Sorts; with 
feveral others of lels Note. 

Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 

White,-Blue, Purple Perflan Lilacs, Filer 

Rofc, Tel low jafmtm, Syringa, Early White, 
Italian and Common Hohey-ftickles, Cinquefoil- 
Tree, Laburnums, two or three Sorts; Bird- 
Chcrry , Cornijb-Cbeiry , Flowering AJh, I Fife - 
Cbefnut, Scarlet Horfe- Cbefmtt, Perfum’d Cherry, 
Cockfpur Haw-thorn, Double Flowering Haw¬ 
thorn, Male Ciflus, Mallow-Tree, Arbor Jtidx, 
Cytifus Lunatus. Scorpion Sena, Bladder Sena, 
Cytifus Secundtis, .Clufli, Lotus or Nettle-Tree, 
Sea Buck-thorn , Spirea Saltcis feho. Spire a Qpuii 
folio, Spirea Hyperici folio, Mmtbly, Cinnamon, 
Damask and Burnet-leav’d Rofes, with fome 
others. 


Worktobe done in the Green-ho ife and Stove, (?r. 

If the Weather be.gentle and feHecf, toward 
the Middle of this Month, you ihould bring 
forth your Orange-Trees, and, if poffible, take 
the Advantage of a Shower of Rain for this 
Work, which will wafh the Duftfrom the Sur¬ 
face of their Leaves, and greatly refrefh them: 
You Ihould at this Time (if you have not done 
it before) take out the Earth from the Top of 
the Pots or Tubs, and put in frefh rich Earth 
in the Place, which will greatly encourage 
their Flowering, and caufe them to make vigo¬ 
rous Shoots; and if their Stems have not been 
cleaned the preceding Month, it ihould be 
now done. 

You may now inarch Oranges, Jafmines, and 
other tender-Exotick Trees, observing to place 
them where they may be flieltcr’d from ftrong 
Winds. 

In the Middle of the Day, if the Weather 
prove hot, you Ihould fhade the Glaflcs of the 
Stove, and the Hoc-bcds of Ananas and other 
young Exotick Plants; and fuch of the tender 
Exoticks as want fluffing, Ihould now be remov’d 
into larger Pots, giving them fi efh Earth, and 
then plunge them into the Hot-bed again. 

Toward the latter End of the Month, make 
Cuttings of Ficoides’s, Sedums, Cotyledons, 
Cereus’s, Etipborbiums , and other Succulent 
Plants, laying them in a dry fhady Place a 
Week or more before they are planted, that 
the wounded Part may be healed up»>otherwi(e 
they are fubjedl to rot. 

Make Layers of Myrtles, Pomegranates, 
Jafmines, GranadiIIa’s,ttn& other tender Shrubs 
» in 
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in this Month, obfcfving to water them in dry 
Weather, which will greatly facilitate their 
Rooting. 

Cleanie the Leaves of your Aloes and other 
tender Succulent Plants from the Filth they 
have eontra&ed in the Houfe the laft Winter, 
and cut off all decay’d Leaves and dead Parts 
of ihefe Plants, for now their Wounds will 
be loon heal’d. 

Bring out all the hardy Ejcotick Plants, fuch 
as Geranium s, Ctjltts's, A'aterxoides, Sorrel- 
Free, Ambtr-Tree, Anemonofpcrmos s, and le- 
veral other Sorts which* will now bear the open 
Air, obferving not to expole them at firft too 
much to the Sun, which will greatly change 
the Colour of their Leaves, and deface the 
Beauty of the Plants. 

Thofe Exotick Plants which are frill con-* 
tinu’d in the Houle, Ihould have a great Share 
of freih Air whenever the Weather is mild, 
other wile they will draw and grow pale colon r’dj 
but when tlie Sun is very hot, they ihould be 
skreen’d therefrom. 

Plants now tu flower in the Grcen-houfe 
and Stove. 

Several Sorts of Ftcoides's, lomc Geraniums, 
Aloes, Oranges, Aloe-leav’d Afpbodel, Onion- 
leav’d Afpbodel, African Scabious, Auomno- 
[pernios's. Salvia Africana fiorc attreo maguo, 
Phkints's feveral Sorts, Poly gala Africana, 
Fbe Humble Plant , Riunoides folio vmlufido, 
Lotus Argents a Crettca, with foms others. 

MAYS j Indian Wheat. 

The Cbaraders are ; 

Fbe whole Plant has the Appearance of a 
Reed: The JiUle Flowers are produc'd at re¬ 
mote Dtjhmccs front the Fruit on the fame Phut, 
growing, for the moll part, in a Spike upon the 
ftp oft be Stalk : Fbe Female Flowers are pro- 
duc'd front the IF tugs of the Leaves, and are 
furreundsd by three or four Leaves, which clofely 
adhere to the Fruit until it is ripe. 

The Species are; 

I. Ma ys i grants aureis. ’Fount. Common 
Indian Wheat, with yellow Grains, 

%. Mays grants albicantibus. Fount. In¬ 
dian W heat, with white Crains. 

3. Mays ; grants rubris. Fount. Indian 
Wheat, with red Grains.- 

4.. Mays ; grants violaceis. Fount. Indian 
Wheat, with Violet-colour’d Grains. 

j. Mays ; minor, grants rubris. Letter In¬ 
dian Wheat, with yellow Flowers. 

6. Mays j minor, grants rubris. Lefl*er In¬ 
dian Wheat, with red Grains. 

7. Mays ; minor, grams, violaceis. Letter 
Indian Wheat, with Violet-colour’d Grains. 

There are lame other Varieties in theColour 
of the Grains of this Plant, which arc chiefly 
occafion’d by the interchanging of the Farina 
of one Sort with that of another, whereby the 
Spikes are often of two or three different Co-' 
lours, as it commonly happens when the feve¬ 
ral Colours are planted in the lame Spot of 
Ground. 

This Plant is foldom propagated in England 


but as a Curiofity in lome curious Gardens - M 
but in America it is one of their greateft Sup¬ 
ports, and is there cultivated with great Care, 
in the following manner : 

They dig the Ground well in the Spring, 
and, after having drels’d it well, they draw a 
Lineacroft the whole Width of the Piece inten¬ 
ded to be planted ; then they raile little Hills 
of Earth at about three Feet Diftance, into 
each of which they plant two or three good 
Seeds, covering them about an Inch thick with' 
Earth j then they move the Line four Feet 
farther, continuing to do the fame through the 
whole Spot of Ground, fo that the Rows may 
be four, Feet al under, and the Hills in the 
Rows at three Feet Diftance. Six Quarts of 
this Seed is generally allow’d to an Acre of 
Ground, which, if the Soil be good, will 
commonly produce fifty Bulhels of Corn. 

11 ^ in the planting of this Corn, you- ob- 
ferve to put the Grains of any one Colour in a 
Field by it lilf^ and no other colour’d Grain 
ftand near it, it will produce all of the lame 
Colour again, fas hath been affirm’d by ie- 
veral curious Perfons in that Country): but 
if you plant them in Rows of the different 
Colours alternately, they will interchange, 
and produce a Mixture of all the Sorts in the 
lame Row, and frequently on one and the 
lame Spike. Nay, it is affirm’d, that they 
will mix with each other at the Diftance of 
three or four Rods, provided there be no tall 
Fence or Building between to intercept ’em. 

There is nothing more obferv’d in the Cub 
ture of this Plant, but only to keep it clean 
from Weeds, by frequently hoeing the Ground, 
and, when -the Stems are advanc’d, to draw 
the Earth up in a Hill about each Plant; 
which, if done after a Shower of llain, will 
greatly ftrengthen them, and prclerve the 
Ground about their Roots moift a long Time. 

When the Corn is ripe, they cut off thq 
Stems dole to the Ground ; and after having 
gather’d off the Spikes of Corn, they Ipread 
the Stalks to harden and dry, which they 
afterwards ufe for covering of Sheds, k?c. for 
which Purpofe it is very ulefuj to the Inhabi¬ 
tants of the warm Parts of America, as alfo for 
feeding their Cattle, while green, which is 
what they often ufe, when other Fodder is 
fcarce. 

But notwirhftanding this Plant at prelent is 
only cultivated as a Curiofity in England, yet 
it is probable it might be propagated with 
good Succefs, and become a Piece of Good- 
husbandry in fuch Places where Beans will 
not fucceed, as particularly in light landy 
Lands, (where the Inhabitants are at a great 
Lofs for hearty Fodder for their Cattle) upon 
which this Plant will fucceed extremely well, 
and fupply the Want of Beans, perhaps better 
than any other Plant. The imall Sort is what * 
I would recommend to be fown in England, 
which is what the Inhabitants of KortFAme¬ 
rica cultivate ; and this will perfect its Seeds 
in left than four Months from lowing, as J 
have leveral times proved j and even in fbms 
of the mod unfavourable Years, it has ripen’d 
tn full four Months from fowing. 

In 
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In cultivating this Plant, the Ground fhould the fmalleft Leaves, and wcakeft Shoots; fo 
be well plough’d and drefi’d, and the Rows that the Violet-colour’d Flowering is the beft 
of Corn placed four or five Feet afunder, and Sort to cultivate for Fodder, 
about two Feet afunder in the Rows; lo that This Plant is fuppos’d to have been brought 
with a fmall Bread-Plough the Ground may originally from Media, and from thence had 
be often ftirr’d, whereby the Weeds will be its Name Medica : It is by the Spaniards call’d 
intirely deftroy’d ; which, if duly obferv’d Alfa fa ; byth t French, La Lucerne, and G rand e 
while the Plants are young, there will be no frefle ; .and by feveral Botanick Writers it is 
occafion to repeat it, after they are got up to a call’d Fcenum Burgundiacum, i. e. Burgundian 
Height; for then the Plants will prevent the Hay, But there is little Room to doubt of 
Growth of Weeds, by overfhadowing the this being the Medica of Virgil, Columella Pat- 
whole Ground. Iadius, and other ancient Writers of Husban- 

The bed time to plant thele Seeds is in dry, who have not been wanting to extol the 
the Beginning of Aprils when the Weather is Goodnefs of this Fodder, and have given Di- 
l'ettled; for if it be fown too foon, the cold reftion for the Cultivation of it in thofe 
Nights and wet Weather often dedroy the Countries where they liv’d. 

Seeds ; and if it be fown too late, and the But notwithstanding it was fo much com* 
Autumn fliould prove bad, it would not ripen amended by the Antients, and hath been oil- 
well. tivated to fo good Purpofe by our Neigh* 

The large Sort, when cultivated as a hours in France and Switzerland'for many 
Curiofity, ihould be fown upon a moderate Years, it hath not as yet found Reception in 
Hot-bed in the Beginning of March ; and in our Country, in any conliderabJe Quantity: 
the Middle of April they ihould be carefully Tho’ it is evident, it will fucceed as well in 
traniplanted where they are to remain; and if England as in either of the before mention’d 
the Sealon proves favourable, the Seeds will Countries, being extreme hardy, and refitting 
ripen very well; but without being thus early the fevereft Cold of our Climate: Nay I 
rais’d, this Sort feldom comes to much in this have had the Seeds which have happen’d to be 
Country. fcatter’d upon the Ground in Autumn, come 

up and endure the Cold of a feverc Winter 
MEADOW SAFFRON; vide Colchicum. and make very ftrong Plants. 9 

. . About the Year 1650, the Seeds thereof 

MEDICA ; [This Plant takes its Name were brought over from France, and fown in 
from’Media, fas Pliny writes) ; becaufe that England: but whether for want of Skill in its 
when Darius Hyflajpts carry’d his Army into Culrure, whereby it did not fucceed, or that 
Greece , he had with him a great many Sacks the People were fo fond of going on in their 
of this Seed for Provender for his Cattle, and old beaten Road, as not to try the Experi- 
fo the Seeds came to be fcatter’d in Greece, ment, whether it would fucceed here, or not. 
This Plant is much cultivated in France, and was the Occafion of its being intirely negleded 
there it is call’d Burgundian Hay ; It is more in England , I cannot fay. However, 1 hope, 
filling and nutritious than double the Quantity before 1 quit this Article, to give fuch 
of Grafs ; and the Herds, by that means, be* Directions for its Culture, as will encourage ' 
come very plethorick, fo chat they require the People of England to make farther Trial 
Blood-letting the oftner,] Medick, or La of this valuable Plant, which grows in the 
Lucerne. greateft Heat, and alfo in very cold Countries, 

The Cbaradlcrs are; with this Difference only, that in very hot 

It bath a papilionaceous (or Butterfly) Flower, Countries, fuch as the Spanifh Wefl-Indies , 
out of wkofe Empalement rifles thePotnial, which where it is the chief Fodder for their 

afterwards becomes an intorted Pod fomewbat Cattle at this time, they cut it every Month, 
like a Ram’s Horn , in which are lodgd Kidney- whereas in cold Countries it is feldom cut 
Jhap’d Seeds. oftner than two or three times a Year. And 

The Species are ; it is very likely that this Planrwill be of great 

1. Medica ; major creditor, floribus purpu - Service to the Inhabitants of Barbadoes, Ja~ 

rafeentibus. J. B. Greater Upright Medick , piaica, and the other hot Ittands in the IVefl- 
cr ha Lucerne , with purplifh Flowers. Indies , where one of the greateft Things they 

2. Medica; major, ereditor, flonbus, vio- want is Fodder for their Cattle; fince, by the 
laceis. fourn. Greater Upright Medick, or Account given of this Plant by Pere Fuillee 
La Lucerne, with Violet-cofour’d Flowers. it thrives exceedingly in the Spantjb. M’efl- 

3. Medica j major, ereditor, floribus luteis , Indies, particularly about Lima, where they 

Courts. Greater Upright Medick, or La Lu- cut it every Week, and bring it into the Mar- 
ceme, with yellow Flowers. ket to fell, and is there the only Fodder culti- 

4. Medica ; major, creditor, floribus esc vated. 

•violaceo & luteo mixtis. fount. Grearer Up- It is alfo very common in Languedoc, Pro- 
right Medick , or La Lucerne, with Violet and vence, and Dauphtne, and all over the Bank* 
Yellow Flowers mix’d. of the Rhone, where it produces abundantly, 

Thele Plants do not greatly differ from each and may be mowed five or fix times in a 
other but in the Colour of their Flowers ; tho’ Year. Ihrfes, Mules, Oxen, and other dome- 
I think that with the Violet-colour’d Flower flick Cattle love it exceedingly, but above alt 
produces the largeft Leaves, and ftrongeft when it is green, if they are permitted to feed 
Shoots; and that with the yellow Flowers, on it, and efpecially the Black Cattle, which 

will 
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will feed very kindly upon the dry’d Plant; 
the Excefs of which is by many People thought 
to be very dangerous; But it is laid to be ex¬ 
ceeding good for Milch Cattle, to promote their 
Quantity of Milk; and is alfo laid to agree 
with Horfes the belt of all, tho’ $hcp, Goats, 
and moft other Cattle will Iced upon it. 

The Directions given by all thofe who have 
wrote of this Plant, are very imperfeCt, and, 
generally, fuch as if practis’d in this Coun¬ 
try, will be found intirely wrong ; for molt 
of them order the mixing of this Seed with 
0 . 7 Is or Barley, (as is practis’d for Clover '); 
but in this Way it ftldom comes up well, and 
if it does, it will draw up fo weak by grow¬ 
ing amongft the Corn, as not to be recover’d 
under a whole Year, if ever it can be brought 
to its ufual Strength again. 

Others have directed it to be lown upon a 
low, rich, moiR Soil, which is found to be 
the worft next to a Clay of any for this Plant; 
in both which the Roots will rot in Winter, 
and in a Year or two the whole Crop will be 
deft rov’d. 

But the Soil in which this Plant is found to 
fuccced belt in this Country, is a light, dry, 
loofe, Tandy Land, which ftiould be well 
plough’d and drefs’d, and the Roots of all 
noxious Weeds, fuch as Couch-grafs, Jkc. de- 
Itroy’d, otherwife thefe will overgrow the 
Plants while young, and prevent their Pro- 
greik 

The beft Time to low the Seed is about 
the Beginning of April, when the Weather is 
fettled and fair ; for if you fow it when the 
Ground is very wet, or in a rainy Seafon, the 
Seeds will bur ft and come to nothing, (as is 
often the Cafe with feveral of the Leguminous 
Plants) therefore you ftiould always obforve 
to low it in a dry Seafbn ; and if there hap¬ 
pens fome Rain in about a Week or ten Days 
after it is fown, the Plants will foon appear 
above-ground. 

But the Method I would direCl for the 
fowing theft Seeds, is as follows ; After having 
harrow’d the Ground very fine, you ftould 
make a Drill quite acrofs the Ground about an 
Inch deep, into which the Seeds fhould be 
fcatter’d very thin; then cover them over 
about half an Inch thick, or fomewhat more 
with the Earth ; then proceed to make another 
Drill about two Feet from the former, lowing 
the Seeds therein in the Dime manner as before, 
and fo proceed through the whole Spot of 
Ground, allowing two Feet Diftance between 
Row and Row, and ftatter the Seeds very 
thin in the Drills. In this manner, an Acre 
of Land will require about fix Pounds of Seeds; 
for when it is fown thicker, if the Seed grows 
well, the Plants will be fo cloft as to fpoil each 
other in a Year or two, the Heads of them 
grow ing to a confiderable Size, as will alfo the 
koots, provided they have Room. I have 
mcafur’d the Crown of one Root, which was 
in my Poffcffion, eighteen Inches Diameter, 
from which I cut near four hundred Shoots at 
one time, which is an extraordinary Increase, 
and this upon a poor, dry, gravelly Soil, which 
had not been dung’d for many Years, but the 


Root was at Jeaft ten Years old ; fo that if this 
Crop be well cultivated, it will continue many 
Years, and be equally as good as when it was 
firft fown, for the Roots do generally run 
down very deep in the Ground, provided the 
Soil be dry; and although they ftould meet a 
hard Gravel a Foot below the Surface, yet 
their Roots would penetrate it and make their 
Way downward, as I have experienc’d, having 
taken up fome of them which were above a 
Yard in Length, and had run above two 
Feet into a Rock of Gravel, which was fo hard 
as not to be Jooien’d without Mattocks and 
Crows of Iron, and that with much Dif¬ 
ficulty, 

The Rcafon for directing this Seed to be 
fown in Rows, is, that the Plants may have 
Room to grow j and for the better ftirring 
the Ground between them, to deftroy the 
Weeds, and encourage the Growth of the 
Plants, which may be very eafily effected with 
a final) Breaft-Plough, juft after the cutting 
the Crop each time, which will caufo them to 
fhoot again in a very little time, and be much 
ftronger than in fuch Places where the Ground 
cannot be ftirred : But you can’t pretend to 
ufo a Plough the firft Seafbn amongft it, until 
the Plants have taken good Root in the Ground; 
therefore when they firft come up, the Ground 
between ftould be hoed : And if in doing of 
this you cut up the Plants where they are coo 
thick, it will caufe the remaining to be much 
ftronger. This Hoeing ftould be repeated 
two or three times while the Plants are young, 
according as the Weeds are produc'd, obforving 
always to do it in dry Weather, that the 
Weeds may the better be deftroy’d, for if it 
be done in moift Weather, they will root and 
grow again. 

With this Management, the Plants will grow 
to the Height of two Feet or more by the Be¬ 
ginning of Augufi , when the Flowers will be¬ 
gin to appear; at which time it ftould be cut, 
obforving to do it in a dry Seafbn, and keep 
it often turn’d, that it may foon dry, and be 
carry’d off the Ground, for if it lie long upon 
the Roots, it will prevent their ftoocing again: 
After the Crop is taken off, you ftould ftir the 
Ground between the Rows with a Breaft- 
Plough, to kill the Weeds and loofen the Sur¬ 
face, which will caufo the Plants to fhoot again 
in a ftort time, fo that by the Beginning of 
September, there will be Shoots four or five 
Inches high ; when you may turn in Sheep 
upon it to feed it down, for it will not lie fit 
to cut again the fame Seafon, nor fhould the 
Shoots be fofftr’d to remain upon the Plants, 
which would decay when the frofty Weather 
comes on, and fall down upon the Crown of 
the Roots, and prevent their lhooting early 
the fucceeding Spring. 

So that the beft Way is to feed it until 
November, when it will have done ftooting 
for that Seafon; But i c ftould not be fed by 
large Cattle the firft Year, becaule the Roots 
being young would be in danger of being de¬ 
ftroy’d either by their trampling upon them, 
or their pulling them out of the Ground : Buc 
Sheep will be of Service to the Roots by dung* 
S M ing 
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ing the Ground, and they will not eat it too 
dole, To as to endanger the Crown of the Roots. 

The Beginning of February , the Ground 
between the Roots Ihould he again ftirred with 
the Plough, to encourage them to Ihoot again ; 
but in doing of this, you fhould be careful not 
to injure the Crown of the Roots, upon which 
the Buds are at that time very turgid, and 
ready to pulh. With this Management, Of 
the Soil be warm) by the Beginning of March 
the Shoots will be five or fix Inches high i 
when, if you are in want of Fodder, you may 
feed it down till a Week in April; After which 
it ihould be fuffer’d to grow for a Crop, which 
will be fit to cut the Beginning o f ‘7 une\ when 
you Ihould obferve to get it off the Ground 
as foon as poffible, and ftir the Ground again 
with the Plough, which will forward the Plants 
(hooting again, lo that by the Middle or latter 
End of July there will be another Crop fit to 
cut, which muft be managed as before: After 
which, it Ihould be fed down again in Autumn , 
and as the Roots by this time will have taken 
deep Hold in the Ground, fo there will be 
little Danger of hurting them, if you Ihould 
turn in larger Cattle; but you mult always 
obferve not to fuffer them to remain after the 
Roots have done Ihooting, left they Ihould eat 
down the Crown of the Roots below the Buds, 
which would confiderably damage, if not dc- 
ftroythem. 

In this manner you may continue conftantly 
to have two Crops to cut, and two Feedings 
upon this Plant; and in good Scafons there 
may be three Crops cut, and two Feedings, 
which will be a great Improvement, elpecially 
as this Plant will grow upon dry barren Soils, 
where Grafs will come to little, and be of 
great Ufe in dry Summers when Grafs is often 
burnt up. And as it is an early Plant in the 
Springs io it will be of great Service when 
Fodder falls Ihort at that Sealon; when it will 
be fit to feed at leaft a Month before Graft or 
Clover; for I have had this Plant eight Inches 
high by the tenth of March , at which time the 
Grafs in the fame Place has fearcely been one 
Inch high. 

That the Cold will not injure this Plant, I 
am fully fatisfy’d, for in the very cold Winter 
Amo 172-9, I had fome Roots of this Plant 
which were dug up in Oblober, and laid upon 
the Ground in the open A ir till the Beginning 
o{March i when 1 planted them again, and 
they Ihot out very vigoroully loon after, nay 
even while they lay upon the Ground, they 
ftruck out Fibres from the Underfide of the 
Roots, and had begun to Ihoot green from the 
Crown of the Roots. But that Wet will de- 
ftroy the Roots, I am fully convinc’d, for I 
fow’d a little of the Seed upon a moift Spot of 
Ground for a Trial, which came up very well, 
and flouriih’d exceedingly daring the Summer- 
leafon j but in Winter, when the great Rains 
fell, the Roots began to rot at Bottom, and 
before the Spring, were moft of them de* 
ftroy’d. 

The beft Places to procure the Seed from, 
are Switzerland , and the Northern Parts of 
France, which lucceed better with us than 


that which comes from a more Southern Cli¬ 
mate j But this Seed may be fav’d in England 
in great Plenty; in order to which, a final! 
Quantity of the Plants fhould be fuffer’d to 
grow uncut till the Seeds are ripe j when it 
mult be cut, and laid to dry in an open Bam 
where the Air may freely pafe through, but 
the Seed mult be defended from the Wet, for 
if it be expos’d thereto, it will Ihoot while it 
remains in the Pod, whereby it will be fpoil’d: 
When it is quite dry, it mult be thralh’d out 
and cleans’d from the Husk, and preferv’d in 
a dry Place till the Scalbn for lowing it: And 
this Seed fav’d in England is much preferable 
to any brought from Abroad, as I have feverat 
times experienc’d j the Plants produc’d from 
it having been much ftronger than thofe pro¬ 
duc’d from French, Helvetian, or Turkey Seeds, 
whah were Town at the fame Time, and on 
the lame Soil and Situation. 

I am inclinable to think, that the Realbn 
of this Plant not fuccecdtng, when it has been 
fown in England, has either been occafion'd by 
the lowing it with Corn, with which it will by no 
means thrive: {for tho* the Plant be very hardy 
when grown pretry large, yet at its firft coming 
up, if it be incommoded by any other Plants 
or Weeds, it feldom does wellj therefore it 
fhould always be fown by itfelf, and carefully 
clear'd from Weeds until it has Strength, after 
which it is not eafily deftroy’d:) Or perhaps 
People have fown it at a wrong Sealon, or in 
wet Weather, whereby the Seeds have rotted 
and never come up, which hathdifeourag’d their 
attempting it again: But however the Succefi 
has been, I dare aver, that if the Method of 
lowing and managing of this Plant, which is 
here laid down, be duly follow'd, it will be 
found to thrive as well as any other Sort of 
Fodder now cultivated in England, and will 
continue much longer ; for if the Ground be 
duly ftirred between each Crop, and the laft 
Crop fed, as hath been d ire Aed, the Plants will 
continue in Vigour twenty Years or more with¬ 
out renewing, provided they are not permitted 
to feed, which will weaken the Roots more 
than four times cutting it would do. 

The Hay of this Plant fhould be kept in 
dole Barns, it being too tender to be kept in 
Reeks open to the Air as other Hay ; but 
it will remain good, if well dry’d before it 
be carry*d in, three Years. The People abroad 
reckon an Acre of this Fodder fufficitnt to 
keep three Horfes all the Year round. 

MEDIC A COCHLEATA j Snail-Trefoil. 

The Charafter s are j 

Thefe Plants differ front the former in tie 
Fruit , which of thefe Kinds are Jbap'd like a 
Snail. 

There are great Numbers of Sorts of this 
Plant which are preferv’d in Botanick Gardens 
for Variety ; but I fhall in this Place only 
mention two or three of the moft curious Sorts, 
which are cultivated in Gardens for the Qdd- 
ncls of their Fruit. 

1 he Species are ; 

1. Medica; fcuteilata. J. B. The Snail- 
Trefoil, commonly call'd in the Seed-fbops Snails. 

2. Medic a: 
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z. Medica ; crbiculata. J, B. Flat, round 
Snail-Trefoil. 

3. Medica j cocbleata, fptnofa , echinis 
tnagnts , utrinqu* turbinatis, turn fpinuUs re¬ 
flex is, Rati Hi ft. Prickly cochleated Medic k, 
with a large Head turbinated on every Side 
with reflex’d Spines, commonly call'd. Horns 
and Hedgc*hog. 

4. Medica ; marina. Lob. Icon. Sea Me- 
dick or Snail-Trefoil. 

The two firft Sorts are common in the 
Etrghjb Gardens, their Seeds being frequently 
fold in the Seed-fhops in London ; but the third 
Sort is pretty rare at prefent in England. 

Thefe three Sorts may be propagated by 
lowing their Seeds upon a warm dry Border 
the Beginning of April, obferving always to 
do it in dry Weather ; for if the Ground be 
very wet, or there fhould happen much Rain 
loon after they are put into the Earth, it very 
often burfls and deftroys the Seeds; but if 
fome gentle Showers fall about a Week or ten 
Days after the Seeds are lown, it will bring 
up the Plants in a fhort Time after. When 
they are come up, they fhould be carefully 
clear’d from Weeds, and thinn’d out to about a 
Foot afunder or more, (for they muft remain 
where they were lo wn, feldom fucceeding when 
tran/planted); and after this, they will require 
no farther Care but only to keep them clear 
from Weeds j and in July they will flower, 
and their Fruit will ripen in a Ihort Time 
after : When the Plant is in full Beauty, the 
firft Sort, at a imall Diftance, will appear as if 
it had a great Number of Snails upon It j and 
the third Sort, having large rough Heads, will 
make a very good Appearance : For which An¬ 
gular Oddneft, a good Garden fhould always 
have a few plants of each Sort, efpecially fince 
they require very little Care to cultivate them- 

When the Fruit is full ripe, it fhould be 
gather’d and laid by in a dry Place for the 
Seeds, for if they are permitted to remain upon 
the Plants, and there fhould Rain happen, 
the Seeds would fprout in the Heads, and be 
deftroy’d. 

The fourth Sort is a perennial Plant, which 
is preferv'd by fuch Perfons as are very curious 
in colle&ing great Variety of odd Plants. This 
may be propagated by lowing the Seeds, as 
the former, or by planting Cuttings during 
any of the Summer-Months, which if water’d 
and ihaded, will take Root in a fhort Time j 
after which, they muft be planted in Pots fill’d 
with light fandy Earth, and Ihelter’d in Winter 
under a Hot-bed Frame, where they may have 
a great Share of free Air in mild Weather, 
and only require to be skreen’d from hard Froft. 
This Plant is preferv’d for the beautiful Wbite- 
nefs of its Leaves, which when intermix’d 
with other low Plants, makes a pretty Variety. 

MEDTCAGO; Moon-Trefoil. 

The Characters arc ; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whofe 
Empalemctit arifes the Pointal , which afterwards 
becomes a plain orbiculated Fruit , Jbap’d fome - 
what like a Half-Moon ; in which are contain'd 
Ktdney-Jhap’d Seeds. 


The Species are ; 

1. Medicago ; annua, trifoliifacie. Zoa?n. 
Annual Moon-Trefoil, with the Appearance 
of Trefoil. 

2. Medicago; Vulnerariee facie, Hifpanica. 
Tourn. Spanifh Moon-Trefoil, with the Ap¬ 
pearance of Vulneraria. 

3. Mem c ago ; trifolia , frutefeens, incana. 
Shrubby Three-leav’d hoary Moon-Trefoil, by 
many fuppos’d to be the true Cytifus of Virgil. 

The two firft Sorts are annual Plants, which 
are preferved in Botanick Gardens for Variety, 
more than any finguiar Beauty or Ufe: Thefe 
may be propagated by lowing their Seeds in 
the Beginning of April , upon a Bed of light 
Earth, in the Places where they are to re¬ 
main ; fop they leldom lucceed when they 
are tranfplanted j and when they come up- 
they fhould be clear’d from Weeds, and 
thinn’d to the Diftance of a Foot afunder; 
after which, they will require no farther Care’, 
but only to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
in July they will flower, and their Seeds will 
be perfected in Augufi, The Secd-vefTeb of 
thefe Plants being 'lhap’d like Half-Moons, is 
the only remarkable Difference between them 
and the Medico’s. 

The tfiird Sort grows to be a ftrong Shrub, 
and will rife to the Height of five or fix 
Feet, and may be reduc’d to a regular Head, 
when it will appear very beautiful: But it 
fhould not be cut too often, which would 
prevent its Flowering ; for if the Shoots 
are permitted to grow without much Trim* 
ming, they will produce Flowers moft Parts 
of the Year, which, together with the 
Beauty of its Silver-colour’d Leaves, ren¬ 
ders it worthy of a Place in every good 
Garden. 

This Plant may be propagated by fowing 
the Seeds, either upon a moderate Hot-bed, 
or a warm Border of light Earth, in the 
Beginning of Aprils and when the Plants 
come up, they fhould be carefully clear’d 
from Weeds: But they fhould remain un- 
difturb’d, if fown in the common Ground, 
till the April following; but if on a Hot-bed, 
they fhould be tranfplanted about Midfummer 
into Pots, placing them in the Shade until 
they- have taken Root: After which, they 
may be remov d into a Situation where they 
may be fereen’d from ftrong Winds, in which 
they may abide ’till the Latter-end of Ottober, 
when they muft be put into a Frame, in order 
to flielter ’em from hard Frofts ; for thofe 
Plants which have been brought up tenderly, 
will be liable to fuffer by hard Frofts, cfpeciajjy 
while they are young. In April following 
thefe Plants may be fhaken out of the Pots 
and placed into the full Ground where they 
are defign’d to remain, which fhould be in a 
light Soil, and a warm Situation, in which they 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary W inters 
extremely well, and continue to produce 
Flowers moft part of the Year. 

Thofe alfb which were fown in an open 
Border may be tranfplanted in the April fol¬ 
lowing in the fame Manner: But in doing of 
this, you muft be careful to take ’em up with a 
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Ball of Earth to their Roots, if poffible j as 
alio to water and (hade 'em until they have 
taken Root ; after which, they will require 
little more Care than to keep 'em clear from 
Weeds, and to prune their Heads once a Year, 
i. e. About the Beginning of yttly, in order to 
reduce them to a regular Figure : But you 
fhould never prune them early in the Springs 
nor late in the Autumn ; for if Froft fhould 
happen foon after they are pruned, it will de- 
ftroy the tender Branches, and, many times, 
the whole Plant is loft thereby. 

Theft Plants have been conftantly preferv’d 
in the Grcen-houfe, fuppofing 'em very 
tender : But I have had large Plants of this 
Kind, which have remain’d in the open Air 
in a warm Situation many Years without any 
Cover, and have been much ftronger, and 
flower’d better, than thofe which were 
houfed : Though, indeed, it will be proper 
to keep a Plant or two in Shelter, left, by a 
very fevere Winter (which fometimes happens 
in England) the Plants abroad fhould be 
deftroy’d. 

They may alfo be propagated by Cuttings, 
which fhould be planted in April, upon a Bed 
of light Earth, and water’d and fhaded until 
they have taken Root; after which they may 
be expos’d to the open Air, but they fhould 
remain in the fame Bed till the April follow¬ 
ing before they are tranfplnmcd ; by which 
Time they will have made flrong Roots, and 
may be remov’d then with Safety to the Places 
where they arc to remain, obferving (as was 
before directed) to water and fhade them until 
they have taken Root: After which you may 
train them up with ftrait Stems, by faftning 
them to Sticks, otherwift they are apt to grow 
crooked and irregular j and when you have 
got their Stems to the Height you deftgn 
them, they may then be reduc’d to globular 
Heads, and with pruning their irregular Shoots 
every Year, they may be kept in very good 
Order. 

■ This Plant grows in great Plenty in the 
Kingdom of Naples, where the Goats feed 
upon it, with whole Milk the Inhabitants 
make great Quantities of Cheefe: It alfo grows 
in the Iflands of the Archipelago, where the 
<Eurks ufc the Wood of theft Shrubs to make 
Handles to their Sabres ; and the Calngers of 
Patmos make their Beds of this Wood. 

This is, as hath been before obftrv'd, by 
many People fuppos’d to be the Cytifus of 
Virgil, Columella, and the old Writers in Huft 
bandry, which they mention as an Extraordi¬ 
nary Plant, and worthy of Cultivation for 
Fodder ; from whence feveral Perfbns have 
recommended it as worth our Care in England. 
But however ufeful this Plant may be in Crete, 
Sicily, Naples , or thofe warmer Countries, yet 
lam perfuaded it will never thrive in England, 
fo as to be of any real Advantage for that Pur- 
poft j for in fevere Froft it is very fubjedfc to 
be deftroy'd, dr at lea ft lo much damag'd as 
not to recover its former Verdure before the 
Middle or latter End of May j and the Shoots 
which arc produc’d, will not bear cutting 
above once in a Summer, and then will not be 


of any confiderable Length ; and the Stems 
growing very woody, will render the cutting 
of it very troublelome : So that upon the 
Whole, it can never anfwer the Trouble and 
Expence in cultivating it, nor is it worth the 
Trial, fincc we have fo many other Plants pre¬ 
ferable to it j though in hot, dry, rocky Coun¬ 
tries, where few other Plants will thrive, this 
may be cultivated to great Advantage, fince 
in luch Situations this Plant will live many 
Years, and thrive very well. 

But however unfit this may be for fitch 
Ufes in England, yet for the Beauty of its 
hoary Leaves, which will abide all the Year, 
together with its long Continuance in Flower, 
it deferves a Place in every good Garden, 
where being intermix’d with Shrubs of the 
fame Growth, it makes a very agreeable 
Variety. 

As there are at preftnt fo many Perfbns in- 
quifitive to know which is the true Cytifus 
mention’d by the Antienrs, 1 have taken the 
Pains of tranfcribing briefly what they have 
laid as to its Defcription j by which may be 
judged how uncertain it is to determine in an 
Affair where there is fb little to be found in 
Authors to affift us. 

S fheophrafitts fays, Cytifus is fuch an Enemy 
to other Plants, that it w ill kill them, by rob¬ 
bing them of Nourifhment; and that the Me¬ 
dulla of it is fo hard and thick, that it comes 
the neareftof any thing to Elcntun. 

The Shrub Cytifus, by Artjlontachus the 
Athenian, as may be feen in Pliny, [who lays 
much the fame as Varro and Columella, from 
whom probably he has taken it} is highly com¬ 
mended for Food for Sheep, and being dry, 
for Swine : The Utility [as to Health and 
Fattening ; Dal j the fame as that of Erwin; 
but the Satiety is quicker, a four footed Beatt 
growing fat with a little of it, fb that Cattle 
let light by their Barley. 

No Food makes 9 greater Quantity, nor 
better Milk, and it excels all Things as to the 
Difeafts of Cattle: Moreover, being given 
dry, or in a Decodtion of Water mix’d with 
Wine, to Nurfes whoft Milk fails, it helps very 
much, and makes the Children ftronger, and 
take to their Feet fooner : Green, it is alio 
good for them ; or dry, if it be made moift. 

Democritus and Arijlomacbus lay, Bees w ; ll 
never want Food if they have Cytifus enough, 
nor is any thing cheaper. 

It is fown with Barley early in the Spring, 
or in Autumn. - 

If when the Seed be fown. Showers be want¬ 
ing, Cdumella diredb, That it be water'd the 
fifteen following Days. 

It is fown [according to the Antients} after 
the Equinoxes. It is perfedted in three Years. 
It is mown in the Vernal Equinox, [for it flou- 
riflies a!] the Winter ; Dad] when it has done 
flowering, with the cheap Labour of a Boy or 
old Woman. 

The Cytifus is hoary in Afpedt: If any one 
would expreis its Likenefs briefly, it is a Shrub 
of a broader Trefoil. 

In Winter, being moiften’d, ten Pounds will 
fatisfy a Horfe, and a lei’s Quantity other Ani¬ 
mals. 
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Inals. Being dry, it has more Virtue, and a 
leis Quantity iarisfies. 

Gar lick and Onions grow very well between 
the Row's. 

This Shrub was found in the Hie Cytbnus , 
thence it was tranflated into all the Cyclades , 
and afterwards into the Cities of Greece , where 
it occafiot\ed a great Increafe of Cheefe. 

It fears not the Injury of Heat nor cold, nor 
Hail nor Snow ; and Hygmus adds, nor of 
Cnemies, becaufe the Wood is of no Value. 

Alio Galen 9 in his Book, de Amid- writes, 
“ Cytifus is a Shrub. In My fa , in that Part 
“ that is neareft to our Province, there is a 
** Trail which they call Brotton 9 in which 
“ there is a Place full of Cytifus ; from the 
** Flowers of which, all agree, the Bees make 
“ very much Honey. 

“ It is a fruticofe Plant. It riles to the 
“ Height of a Myrtle. 

He fays. Seven fimple,Leaves have the 
Faculty of Digcfting, mix'd with warm Water, 
as the Leaves of Mallows. Thus Galen. 

Bafil F.ib. in Tbef calling Cytifus IVieff.te 
and Spitjhs, like to the Lotus, and a Shrub 
grateful to the Goats, knows not what he 
writes. 

Coniarus too fecurely writes. That Cytifus 
either never came among the Germans , or 
that it perilh’d long ago. From what Pliny 
fays, Thar it was very rare in Italy in his 
Titnej he cannot perfuade me, that nothing 
could grow in Germany that was lcarce in Italy. 
Jo. Battb. 

Strabo , contrary to Diofcorides, Pliny, and 
Galen, will have the Cytifus to be a Tree; and 
he likens ic to the Balfanmm, an odoriferous 
Tree ; which probably was the Occafion that 
Cornarns thought this Tree came neareft to a 
Shrub, becaule Pliny laid the WQod was of no 
Value j therefore he perfuades himielf, that ic 
produces woody Branches, not tender and 
loft, as in an Herb. - 

But Virgil thews it is neither a Tree, nor 
a Shrub, when he lays ; 

* - - - * Non me pafeente, capeltx 

Buc. Eclog. i. 

Florentem Cytifum , & falices carpetis amaras, 

Eclog. 9. 

1 Sic Cytifo pafiee difientur ubera vacca, 

Eclog. xo. 

Nec Cytifo faturantur apes , neefronde capellx. 

Virgil, I fay, indicates very plainly in thefe 
Verft-s, that it is neither a Tree, nor a Shrub; 
for Goats do not ule it, nor can they, if they 
were wont to eat flowery Trees. Neither will 
what Cornarns lays, avail, when Pi my fays the 
Wood is of.no Value, that it mull, of Necef- 
fity, produce woody Branches; nay, the con- 
trary is rather true, that there is no Value in 
the Wood; that it bears viney, pliable Branches, 
with which the Goats cannot beiatiated. 

Theocritus very plainly exprefles it. That 
Cytifus is a very grateful Food to Goats ; 

•H A'll-rov xoTiaw, 0 au'x©* aXyx It axet. 

Capra Cytifum, lupus capellam fequitur. 


Autaius, to avoid this Difficulty, concludes 
Cytifus to be between Trees and Shrub?, by 
the Difference of Genus, to be difttnguiffi^ 
by Pliny, that, as a Tree, it may be us’d, in 
the Feminine Gender, as a Shrub, in the Mat 
culine; which is not worth the minding. 

Columella ufes Cytifus in the Feminine Gen¬ 
der ; and Theocritus and others in the Mas¬ 
culine.; as Rob. Cottjl. in Lex. who writes, it 
was call’d dproipuAhovi and Theocritus calls this 
Shrub xuTiAor; and others, xmitroy, others. 

Of Cythnus , or, as others, of Cytbifa , the 
Name of an Ifland, as Severius has it. 

Among thefe Words of Diofcorides in fome 
Manofcripts, there are found, falfly written, 
in fome Telinett, Tripbytton , in others Latum 
Grandem. 

Diofcorides's Defoription of the Cytifus , is 
not fo accurate, that, from it, the true Cytifus 
m*ay be afcertain’d; from whence it has hap¬ 
pen’d, that different Authors have exhibited 
different Cytifus. 

The following Plants are denominated Cyti“ 
fus's by the Writers in Botany: 

Cytifus filiqua incurva folio candicante, 4 
Marantbe deferipto. 

Cytifus Clttf 1. folio 'virefeente. 

Cytifus tnontis calcaris. 

Cytifus Ihfp. Cluf. 2. 

Cytifus fpicato fore. 

Cytifus 3 Htfp. Cluf. non brevi pedicuto. 

Cytifus birfuta. 

Cytifus Pams. Cluf. omnia imam. 

Cytifus 2 Pannow. Cluf. fpecies altera birfuta 
valde. 

Cytifus Pann. 3 Cluf. fparfis ramis. 

Cytifus Panmn. 3 Cluf fpecies , altera fupiuis 
ramulis. 

Cytifus filiqita angufia glabra. 

Cytifus glabra lata Jihqtta. 

Cytifi genus fore purpureo. 

Cytifi facie alyjfm fruticans . 

Altho’, in this Multitude of Cytifus\ it is 
hard to judge which is the legitimate Cytifus 
fpecify’d by the Antients; the moft Skilful 
take it to be that which Maranatbus has de- 
ferib’d, which is our Medicago. 

Belides thefo, there arc alfo certain other 
Plants that bear the Name of Cytifus , which 
I have, for good Reafons, omitted from 
amongft the fore-meDtioncd. 

Trifolium fruticans , according to Dodcnaus , 
or Polemonium , according to fome, is impro¬ 
perly call’d Cytifus by many. 

Laburnum is call’d Cytifus by fome. 

Some have thought Co lute a, as it is call’d 
by fome, to be a Cytifus. 

Colute a Scorpio ides is near a kin to Cytifus , 
according to Cluf us. 

Cameratitts xhmV.$ 9 Dorycttium Monfpelienfiunt, 
as it is accounted, to be a-kin to the Cytifus o| 
Columella. 

Tr tfolium caitdidttm Dodoti. by fome, is laid to 
be the Cytifus of Columella ; concerning which, 
fee lib. Hi ft. n. 9.17. of Trifolidus Herbs. 

Some will have the Cytifus of Marcellus 
Empiricus, and alfo of Diofcorides, Columella 
and Viryity to be a certain great Trefoil. 

y N Tragus 
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Tragus writes, That their Opinion is to be 
rtje&ed, who interpret the Trifolium Pratenfe 
to be a Cytifus. 

Some contend, That the Trifolium Candtdum 
of Dodon. the Reftum Melilotum Vulgartm to be 
the Cytifus of the Amients, as Dodonaus fays; 
but they have not hit on the Truth. 

Ruellus writes. That he was afraid, that 
Marcellus took Cytifus for Medina. 

The Lotus Sativa Qdorata is by fomc thought 
to be the Cytifus, but others do not approve of it, 

MEDLAR ; vide Mefpilus. 

MELAMPYRUMi[MeAct'ju.7ri»pov > of^.*Aas 
Black , and 7n>pos Wheat.] Cow-Wheat. 

The Characters are ; 

The Leaves grow oppofite by Pairs .* The 
Flower confifts of cue Leaf is $f an anamulous 
perfenated Figure, and divided into two Lips ; 
the uppermojt of which has a Spur , but the un¬ 
der one is intire : The Fruit is round , and di¬ 
vided into two Cells , containing Seeds refembling 
Grains of Wheat. 

The Species are j 

i- Melampyrum • luteum,latifolium.C.B.P. 
Yellow broad-Ieav d Cow-Wheat. 

2, Mklampyrum j lute urn, attgufiifolium. 
C. B.P. Narrow-ieav’d Yellow Cow-Wheat. 

3, Mela mpyrum ; Cornel purpura/ceute. 
C B. P* Cow-Wheat, with purplifh Tops, 

The two firft Sorts are very common in 
Woods and fliady Places, growing near the 
Foot of Trees in divers Parts of England, and 
are never cultivated in Gardens. 

The third Sort is very rarely found wild in 
England ; but, in Wefl-Friefland and Flanders 
it grows very plentifully among the Corn, and 
Clujtus lays, it Ipoils their Bread, making it 
dark, and that thole who eat of it, us’d to be 
troubled with Heavinefs of the Head, in the 
fame manner as if they had eaten Darnel or 
Cockle j but Mr. Ray lays. He has eat of this 
Bread very often, but could never perceive 
that it gave any dilagreeable Tafte, or that 
it was accounted unwhollome by the Country 
People, who never endeavour to leparate it 
from the Corn; and Tabernemontanus declares, 
He has often eaten it without any Harm, and 
lays, it makes a very plealant Bread. It is a 
delicious Food for Cattle, particularly for 
fattening of Oxen and Cows ; For which Fur- 
pole it may be cultivated in the lame manner 
as hath been directed for the Fagopyrum or 
Buck-Wheat ; It loves a light landy Soil. 

MELIANTHUSj [M«A«VG©*, of ^i'ai 
Honey , and a Flower.) Honey-Flower. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a perennial Root , and the Appearance 
of a Shrub: The Leaves are like tbofe c/Burnet: 
The Cup of the Flower is divided into feveral 
Parts: The Flower conftfts of four Leaves , and 
is of an anomalous Figure: The Petals ( or 
Leaves') are plac'd fometimes in the Shape of a 
Firft, and at other times are of a conical Figure: 
The Ovary becomes a Fruit refembling a Bladder 
four corner'd , divided into four Cells , and preg¬ 
nant with roundijb Seeds. 

\ 


The Species are; 

it Melianthus j Africanus H L. The 
large Honey-flower, vulgarly call'd, 1 he 
Locus or Wild Honey. 

2. Melianthus j Africanus , miner, foeticius. 
Com. Rar. The fmaller (linking Honey- 
flower. 

The firft of thele Plants is pretty common in 
many Englijh Gardens, where it is preierv’d is 
a Curiolity. This produces large Spikes of 
Chocolate-colour’d Flowers in May ; in each of 
which is contain’d a large Quantity of a black 
fweet Liquor, from whence it is fuppos’d to 
derive its Name. 

This Plant was formerly preferv’d in Green- 
houles as a tender Exotick; but, if planted in 
a dry Soil, and a warm Situation, will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well ; 
and if, in a levere Ffoft, the Tops of them 
fhould be deftroyed, yet the Roots will abide, 
and put forth agaip the lucceeding Spring, lb 
that there' is no great Danger of Jofing it; and 
the Plants which grow in the open Air, do 
always flower much better than thole which 
are prelev’d in the Green-houle, as being left 
drawn, which always is hurtful to the Flower¬ 
ing of Plants, and many times prevents their 
producing any Flowers. 

This Plant may be propagated by taking off 
its Suckers or Side-fhoors any Time from 
March to September , oblerving to chufe fuch 
as are furniih’d with Fibres $ and after they 
are planted, you muft water, and (hade them, 
until they have taken Root, after which they 
will require no farther Care but to keep them 
clear from Weeds : They may alfo be propa¬ 
gated by planting Cuttings, during any of the 
Summer Months j which, if water’d a d (haded, 
will take Root very well, and may afterwards 
be tranfplanted where they are defign’d to 
remain. 

The lecond Sort is left common' than the 
former, and only to be found in lbme curious 
Collections of Plants, tho’ it feems to be equally 
as hardy as the former. This produces leffer 
Spikes of Flowers, but they are much more 
beautiful than the former, their Flowers having 
a Mixture of Red, Green and Yellow, This 
produces its Flowers in May, and fometimes 
perfeds its Seeds with us, by which it may be 
propagated: And the Plants obtain’d from 
fuch Seeds, would be hardier than thole which 
come from Abroad, or are rais’d from Slips. 
This may be propagated in the fame Manner 
as the former, and requires much the fame 
Culture, though it is commonly preierv’d in 
the Green-houle; but I have foen Plants of this 
Kind which were growing in the Gardens of 
Charles du Bois Elij; at Mitcham in Surrey, un¬ 
der a warm Wall, which produc'd a greater 
Quantity of Flowers, and ripened their Seeds 
better than any of thole Plants which are pre-' 
ierv’d in the Green-houle. This Sort common¬ 
ly grows to a greater Height than the former, 
and its Branches become more woody. 

MELILOTUS; fjwTAiAsT^-jOf jksAi Honey, 
and Lotus the Lote-tree , which was a celebrated 
Plant among the Antients: It was call'd the 
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Honey Lotus , becauie Bees do not colled more 
and fweeter Honey from any Herb than from 
this Plant; but it is not fo call’d on account 
of its Tafte, for the Leaves, Flowers, and 
Fruit of it are bitter] Melilot. 

The Characters are j 

It bath a 'papilionaceous Flower ; cut of whoje 
Empalement ^arifes the Pointal, which after¬ 
wards becomes a naked Capfule , that is not hid 
in the Empalement, (as tn trefoil) pregnant 
with one or two roundijb Seeds : To thefe Notes 
may be added, the Leaves grow by Threes on 
the Footfialks, and the Flowers are produc'd in 
a Spike. 

The Species are; 

i. Melilotus } officimrum, Germanise, 
C. B. P. Common Meliht. 

a. Melilotus ; fruticofa, Candida , majory 
Mar. Hijl. Shrubby Meltlot, with a white 
Flower. 

3. Melilotvs i ntajofy odor at tty Violacea. 
Mor. Hijl. Greater fweet-fcented Meltlot, 
with a Violec-coiour’d Flower, commonly call'd 
Sweet Trefoil, or Lotus Urbana. 

There are ieveral Species of thisPlant, which 
are preferv’d in curious Botanick Gardens for 
Variety ; but as they are Plants of little Beauty 
or UJe, fo I fhal! pals them over without 
naming. The firft Sort here mention’d, is that 
nfod to make the Meltlot Plainer ; This is 
found wild in foveral Parts of Englandy but is 
generally cultivated in fome Gardens near 
. Londotty from whence the Markets are fupply’d 
with it. The lecond Sort is by fome foppos’d 
to be only a Variety of the firft, differing in 
the Colour of its Flowers; but thisis a Miftake, 
for the whole Plant has a very different Ap¬ 
pearance, the Leaves being narrower, the 
Stalks much taller, nor has it near fo fttong a 
Scent. The third Sort is fometimes uled .in 
Medicine, but is rarely cultivated except in 
Botanick Gardens. 

Thefe may be all cultivated by fowing their 
Seeds in March 7 upon a Bed of light Earth ; 
and when the Plants are come up, they {hould 
either be tranfplanted out, or hoed, fo as to 
leave ’em eight or ten Inches afunder, espe¬ 
cially the two firft Sorts, which will abide two 
or three Years, and grow very large) oblerving 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and the 
Augufi following they will flower; when they 
may be cut for Ufo, which will caufo them to 
puff) out new Shoots, whereby the Roots will 
be maintain’d through the Winter, and flower 
in May or the Beginning of June the focceed- 
ing Year. The cutting off the Shoots when 
the Plant is in flower^ will maintain the Roots 
much longer than if they were permitted to 
ft and till the Seeds are ripe, fo that thofe Roots 
you intend for Seeds, muft not be depended 
on to ftand very long. 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, which 
may be fown as the two former, but fhould 
not be tranfplanted, but rather hoed out to 
the Diftancc of five or fix Inches, and per¬ 
mitted to remain in the fame Place, obferving 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and they will 
flower in June, and their Seeds will be ripe in 
Augufi. 


, MELISSA; [fo call'd of Honey y becauCe 

in making Honey you procure it from this 
Plant; It is alfo call'd Meltjbpby lion, 
and foAAoi y a Leafy q. d. Honey-leaf: It is alfo 
rail d Apiafirun 7, of Apis, Lat. a Bee, becauie 
Bees are delighted with this Plant.] Baulm. 

The Characters are; 

It is a verticillate Plant, with a labiatei 
Flowery confifiing of one Leafy wbofe Upper-lip 
is roundijb, upright , and divided into two, but 
the Under-lip is cut into three Parts : Out of the 
Flower-cup rifes the Pointaly which is attended, 
as it were, with four Embryo's: thefe after¬ 
wards turn to j'o many Seedsy which are roundijb , 
and inclas d in the Flower-cup. To thefe Notes 
may be added, the Flowers are produc'd from the 
Usings of the Leaves, but are not w her led quite 
round the Stalks. 

The Species arc; 

1. Metis si - t hortenfis. C. B. P. Garden 
Baulm. 

2. Melissa ; hortenfis, folds ex luteo varie- 
gatis. Garden Baulm, with yellow variegated 
Leaves. 

2. Melissa ; Romana, mol/iter birfuta, 6? 
graveotens. H. R. Par. Stinking Roman Baulm, 
with fofter hairy Leaves, 

There are fome other Species of this Plane 
which are preferv’d in curious Gardens for 
Variety; but as they are never cultivated for 
Ufo, fo I fhall pals them by without naming. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is cultivated in 
Gardens for Medicinal and Culinary Ufe: 
This is propagated by parting the Roots, 
either in Spring or Autumn, planting the Slips 
at about eight or ten Inches Diftance, in Beds 
about four Feet wide, leaving a Path two Feet 
between the Beds, for the Conveniency of 
cleaning, watering, and cutting the Plants. 

When they, are firft planted, if the Sealbn 
proves dry, you muft carefully water them 
until they have taken Root, otherwifo they 
will be fubjedt to decay, but afterwards they 
will require no farther Care, but only to keep 
them clear from Weeds. Thefe Plants (hould 
be tranfplanted and parted every other Year, 
otherwife their Roots will grow fo large as to 
injure each other, and for want of Room will 
rot and decay. 

The variegated Sort makes a very pretty 
Appearance in the Spring Seafon, while the 
Leaves are young, but afterwards their Beauty 
goes off; however, a few Plants of this Sore 
may be planted in large Borders for Variety. 

The third Sort is a Plant of no great Beauty 
or Ufe, but is prelerv’d in foveral curious 
Gardens for Variety. This is fomewhat tender, 
and (hould have a dry Soil and a warm Situa¬ 
tion, other wife it is fometimes deftroy’d in 
fovere Frofts. 

The two firft Sorts will grow in almoft any 
Soil or Situation ; but rhe ftrip'd Sort (hould 
not have a rank Soil, which would caufo it to 
grow vigoroufly, whereby the Beauty of its 
variegated Leaves foon goes off 

MELISSA TURCCIA ; vide Moldavica. 

MELO, [takes its Name of M«A or an Apple, 
becauie the Fruit refomblei an Apple : The 
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Italians call it Milo, as tho* of AC//*, Lat. a 
fhoufand, becaufe fcarce one of a thouiand is 
found to be good ] A Melon. 

The Characters are 

Z%e Flower conftjls of one Leaf.', which is of 
the expanded BeS-pape, cut into feveral Seg¬ 
ments, and exactly like tbofe of the Cucumber : 
Some of thefe Flowers are barren, not adhering to 
the Embryo ; others are fruitful, growing upon 
the Embryo, which is ajterwards chang'd into a 
Fruit, for the mojt part of an Oval-Jhape, fmcotb 
or wrinkled, and divided into three feminal 
Apartments, which Jeem to he cut into two Parts, 
and contain many oblong Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Melo ; vulgaris. C. E. P. Common 
Musk Melon. 

2. Melo rotundas, parvus. C. B. P. Small 
round Musk Melon, commonly call'd. The Por¬ 
tugal or Pocket Melon. 

3. Melo i reticulatis. J, B. Netted or 
wrought Melon. 

4. Melo j magnus, cortice virente, fentine 
parvo. J- B. Greater Musk Melon , with a 
fmooth green Skin* and a fmall Seed. , 

5. Melo ; Hifpanicus, cortice albd, inttis 
rubente. White Spanifh Melon ; vulgo. 

6. Melo; cortice Levi, intits vircute. The 
Green-fklh’d Melon ; vulgo. 

There are feveral other Varieties of Melons 
which are annually brought into England ; 
but as many of them are only accidental Va¬ 
riations* and leldom continue to produce the 
fame Kinds into Seed again* lb it would be to 
little Purpole to enumerate them in this Place. 

As there is not any Plant cultivated in the 
Kitchen-Garden, which the Gardeners near 
London have a greater Ambition to produce 
early and in plenty; fo there is a great Number 
of Methods now practis’d in the railing and 
drefling of the Vines* in order to* obtain them 
in greater Perfedtion: But to enumerate them 
all in thfc Place, would greatly exceed my 
intended Bounds, therefore 1 lhall only fee 
down the plain and eafy Method, whereby a 
Perfon may depend on having a good Crop of 
Melons whenever the Seafon is tolerably good 
for them, provided the Seed be good, and the 
Directions duly follow’d. 

And firft, as to the Choice of Seed: In this 
you mull be careful, becaufe the whole Suc- 
cefs of your Lab’our and Expence depends 
upon it. You fliould annually (if poffible) 
exchange your Seeds, and not continue to 
lave and low the lame for feveral Years in 
the lame Ground, for they will certainly dege¬ 
nerate in two or three Years, and from being 
extraordinary good Sorts, will become very 
bad; therefore you fliould purdiafe fome good 
Melons from fome Gardens at a great Diltance 
from youwhich Seed (provided the Fruit 
was well-tafted, high-colour’d, and of a firm 
Nature) fhould be carefully prelerv’d two or 
three Years before it be fown ; when it will 
not fo be fubjedt to produce ftrong luxuriant 
Vines, but will be more productive of Fruit, 
(for as I have oblerv’d, that by keeping thefe 
Seeds, they annually lofe of their Weight; 
lo it is certain, that the watery Parts do firft 


evaporate; and thefe are what promotes I.uxu- 
rlancy in all Plants, therefore the more of thefe 
are loft by keeping, &c. the more fruitful will 
the Plants be): but it muft be obferv’d, that 
although thefe Seeds will retain their growing 
Quality for eight or ten Years* yet they are not 
near fo good at that Age (whatever may have 
been faid to the contrary); for the plants pro¬ 
duc’d from fuch Seeds are generally too weak 
to produce Fruit of any confiderable Size, and 
Seed of three or four Years old is by the beft 
Judges always preferr’d. 

But if you cannot obtain Seeds of that Age, 
and are oblig’d to fow new ones, then you 
fliould either carry it in your Breeches Pocket, 
where it may be kept warm, or plac’d at a 
proper Diftance from a Fire two Months 
before it be lown; by which means the W3try 
Parts will be carry’d off, and the Seed prove 
equally as good as if it had been kept two or 
three Years, as hath been experienc’d by feve- 
ral curious Perfons. 

There are commonly great Quantities of 
Melon Seed brought into England annually as 
great Curiofities* which often tempts the Gar¬ 
deners to low it, expeCling lomething very 
extraordinary from it; but it leldom happens 
that it ever proves good, therefore great Care 
fliould be taken to know from whence it comes; 
by which may be gather’d how proper it is 
for our Climate, and alio fome Judgment 
made of the Goodnefs of the Sorts: For thofe 
Melons which are produc’d in the li ef-Indies, 
are generally very large, and being brought 
from a very hot Country, leldom come to any 
thing in England ; and thole Seeds which come 
from Spain, Italy, or the Levant , are leldom 
good for much, the Gardeners in thofe Coun¬ 
tries being very carelels in laving rheir Seeds: 
But the beft Country to procure Melon Seeds 
from, is Languedoc in the South of France, 
where the Gardeners emulate each other in 
producing the fineft Melons, and the Seeds 
brought from thence are much preferable to 
any lav'd in England, and do iuccecd better 
than thole brought from moft other Coun¬ 
tries 

Having thus largely treated of the Choice 
of Seeds, 1 fliall now proceed to the Method 
and Times of lowing them ; which, according 
to the common Practice of the Gardeners near 
London, is at two Seatons; The firft (which 
is for the early Crop, to be planted under 
Frames) in the latter end of January, or the 
Beginning of February ; tho’ indeed there are 
fome who, endeavouring to produce early 
Fruit, low their Seeds in December, but then 
there muft be a great Ex pence and Care, other- 
wile they will come to nothing : So that the 
molt certain Seafon is that before mention’d; 
for if by great Care the Plants which are rais’d 
fooner art preferv’d in Health, yet when the 
Fruit firft appears, if the Beds are not in good 
Temper for Heat, and great Care be not taken 
in giving them a juft proportion of Air, the 
Fruit will fall off and come to nothing. The 
lecond Seafon for lowing this Seed (which is 
for Bell or Hand-Glaffes) is about the Be¬ 
ginning of March, or a little later, according 
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to the Earlinefs or Latenefs of the Seaton ; and 
is the general Crop of Melons which are com¬ 
monly ripe in July or yiurujl : But I fhall firft 
begin with Directions for Railing and Ma¬ 
naging the early Crop for Frames. 

About feveft or eight Days before you in¬ 
tend to fow the Seeds, you mult prepare a 
Parcel of new Horle-Dung from the Stable, 
which fhould be ca(t up (together with the 
Litter) into a round Heap, mixing therewith a 
few Sea'Coal A flies, which will help to pre- 
ferve the Heat of the Dung. After it has lain 
in the Heap a Week, it will have acquir'd 
Heat enough for the Purpole: You muft 
therefore dig a Trench the Length and Width 
of the Frame you intend for the Bed, and 
about a Foot deep, (provided the Ground be 
dry, but if it be wer, the Trench fhould not 
be above three or four Inches deep) ; into 
this Trench you muft lay the Dung, obferving 
to fhake and work it well with the Fork, io 
that every Part of it may be equally ftirr’d, 
whereby it will fettle all alike ; and it fhould 
be beaten down with the Fork, to prevent 
the Heat fiorn going off too foon : This Dung 
fhould be laid three Feet thick ; and after 
having made it exactly level on the Top, you 
fhould lay fume fine light Earth thereon, about 
three Inches thick, on which the Seeds fhould 
be fbwn two Days after the Bed is made, cover¬ 
ing it about half an Inch with the fame light 
Earth. If after the Seed be {own, the Bed 
fhould prove very hot, you muft raife the 
Light with a Stone about an Inch high, which 
will make Way for the Steam of the Bed to 
pafs off: But if it fhould prove cool, you muft 
lay ■ forne Litter about the Sides, and cover 
the Glafs well with Mats or Straw every Night, 
and in bad Weather, which will foon bring it 
to a Heat. In about five Days after the Seed is 
fown, the Plants will appear above-ground; 
when you muft carefully give them Air, to 
prevent their being fuffneated by the Steam of 
the Bed, as alfotnrn the Light every Day, when 
the Weather is fair, to dry off the Damp which 
fettles upon the Glafs; and if the Weather fhould 
not admit of the Light lying the wrong Side 
upwards to dry, then j ou muft only turn it, and 
wipe off all the Moifture with a woollen-Cloth, 
and turn the Light again; for if the Moifture 
which is collected upon the Underfide of the 
Glafs be fuffer’d to fall upon the Plants, it will 
occafion their changing yellow, and caule them 
to be very weak; for this proceeds from the 
Steam of the Dung and Barth, and the 
Perfpiration of the Plants, which being con¬ 
fin’d and mix’d togother, becomes of a rancid 
Nature, and fo proves deftru&ive to whatever 
Plants it lodges upon, or that imbibe any Part 
of it. 

You fhould alfo, lb foon as the Plants appear, 
caft up a frefh Heap of new Dung, as before j 
and after having lain in the Heap about fix 
Days, you muft make a new Bed in the Manner 
before directed, covering the Dung three 
Inches thick with good frefh light Earth} then 
put on the Frame and Glailcs, and let it remain 
two or three Days for the great Heat to pafs 
off before you fee the Plants therein, that the 


Bed rtiay be of a moderate Temper, otherwift 
the Roots of the Plants will burn; When you 
find your Bed of a proper Temper for Heat; 
which you may eaTily know, by rhrufting your 
Finger down in the Earth, letting it remain a 
fmail time, and if you feel no violent Hear, 
then you may be Pure there will be no Danger 
of injuring them thereby: Therefore you 
fhould take up the plants carefully out of the 
Seed-bed, (railing them with your Finger, that 
the Roots may not be injur’d) and pr:ck them 
into the new Bed, about three Inches Diftance 
each Way, covering the Glades with Mats, if 
the Sun fhould be warm, till they have taken 
Root, after which you muft be very careful 
to give them Air in Proportion to the Heat of 
the Bed, otherwife they will draw up very 
weak, and change yellow: You muft alfo, as 
the Stems of the Plants advance in Height, 
put in fome dry frefh Barth bttween them, 
to earth rhe Shanks, which will greaily in- 
creafe their Strength ; and be very careful to 
wipe the Moifture off from the Glafles, as was 
before directed, for the Rea Ions already laid 
down ; and proportion your Covering of Mats 
every Night to the Heat of the Bed 

In about a Fortnight after the Plants are 
prick’d out, they will begin to fhew the third 
(or what, in the Gardeners Language, is call’d 
the rough) Leaf; at which time you muft be 
provided with a frefh Parcel of new Dung in 
Proportion to the Quantity of Lights you in¬ 
tend to plant, allowing a full Load (which 
commonly contains fourteen good Wheel¬ 
barrows) to each Light; W hen the Dung has 
lain in the Heaps fix or eight Days, you muft 
dig out a Trench in Proportion to the Length 
and Breadth of your Frames, and about a 
Foot deep, if the Soil be dry, but if wer, four 
or five Inches will be fufficirnt: Then wheel 
the Dung therein, obferving to fluke and 
work it equally in every Part of the Bed, that 
the Heat may be equal; and after having laid 
it even and level, you fhould lay on the Barth 
(obferving to break it very fine) about three 
Inches thick, laying it exa&Jy even; then put 
on the Frames, and in rhe Middle of each 
Light, where the Plants are to be planted, 
you fhould put a good Basket full of frefh, light, 
rich Barth, railing it into a little Hill; then 
cover the Beds with the Lights, letting it re¬ 
main two or three Days, till you perceive it is 
of a proper Temper for Heat; when you muft 
take the Plants carefully out of the former 
Bed, and after having lcvcll’d the Hills in the 
Middle of each Light on the Top, and made 
it a little hollow, to contain a fmail Quantity 
of Water, you fhould fee two ftrorg Plants into 
each, obferving to give them a little Water if 
the Barth be dry, as alfo to (hade them from 
the Sun until they have taken Root; after 
which you muft be careful to give them Air, 
according to the Proportion of the Heat or 
the Bed, as alfo to turn the Glafles to dry 
them: And. when the Plants have put out the 
fourth Leaf, .(which is what the Gardeners 
term having two Joints) you fhould pinch off 
the extreme Part of the Shoot, in order to 
force out lateral Branches or Runnen; which 
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when they have produc’d about fix Inchei no Danger of milcarrying, if the Vines are but 
long, fhould be regularly plac’d in the Man* kept dear from Weeds, and not tumbled or 
ner they arc defign’d to remain, for theft Shoot* broiled, but carefully attended with Water, 
ought never to be d> (plac’d, or the Leaves i 2 c. then the natural Growth of the Plants not 
bruis’d with the Hand, which is very injuri- being obftru&ed, you need not fear Succeft. 
ous to them j therefore you fhould conftantly Curing the Growth of the Melons you fhould 
keep them clear from Weeds, and as the conftantly attend them with Water, being 
Shoots are produc’d, lay them in their true cautious not to give them too much; but when 
Order lo as not to croft or entangle with each the Fruit is arriv’d to a considerable Bigneft, 
other, but by no means Should you flop them, you Ihould jntirely forbear watering them, or 
as i* too often pradis’d, which occafions their at leaft do it very fparingly, for the Water 
putting forth a greater Number of Shoots, but which is then given them, does but contribute 
then they arc the weaker, end io there is a to the making them large and ili-cafted, which 
Confufionof Vine, but thole not ftrong enough ihould always be avoided, for a middle-fix’d 
to produce any .confiderable Fruit, nor will well-rafted Fruit is far preferable to the molt * 
the firft Melons, which appear upon fuch Vines, monftrous, watery, green, ill-tailed Melon that 
remain, bur, on the contrary, fall away, and was ever produc d . 

come to nothing. W hen the Fru't begins to ripen, (which 

Thefe Plants ihould be often rcfrelh’d with you may know by the changing its Colour; 
Water, but you mult be careful not to give and emitting an Odour when dofeTy lmeli’d to) 
them too much; and when the Vines have you fhould rum it every Day, that every Side 
grown-off from the little Hill upon which they of the Melon may be expos'd to the Sun, that 
were planted, you Ihould water them gently it may be equally ripen’d on ail Sides: And 
all over their Leaves, which will greatly re- if you intend to eat it loon after it ft gather'd, 
frefh them, but you fhould be careful not to do you ihould let it remain upon the Vines until 
this in the Heat of the Hay, left the Sun, by it changes pretry yellow, and the Stalks feenj 
immediately exhaufting the Moifture, Ihould to feparate from the Fruit; then you Ihould 
fcorch the Leaves of the Plants; nor Ihould it cut it off in the Morning before the Sun is too 
be done late in the Evening, for the Glaffes hot, obierving to prelervc two Inches of the 
being then put down dole, and cover’d with Stalk to the Fruit, otherwife it will lole of its 
Mats or Straw, the Moifture which always Richneft: But when the Fruit is to be lent to 
ariles after fuch Waterings, where there is a any Diftancc, fo that it will be two or three 
Warmth in the Beds, being pent in, will be- Days before it is eaten, then you mull obferve 
come rancid, and mixing with the Air, will not to let it he too ripe before it be cut, for 
occafion its being hurtful to the Plants, there- it will be little worth, after being kept two or 
fore the beft time is about feven or eight of three Days. 

the Clock in the Morning, according to the Jf the above-mention’d Directions be duly 

Seafon of the Year; and when you find the obferv’d, you will not have Occafion to pull 
Sun (bines hot upon the Glafles, you fhould off the Leaves from the Vines, to admit the 
raile them, to let the Steam pals off, and in Sun to the Fruit, as is often practis’d, though 
the Middle of the Day, in very hot Weather, very abfurdjy, for the Fruit will always thrive 
the Glaffes Ihould be (haded with Mats or much better where it has a gentle Coverture of 
Straw, which will prevent their fcorching, and Leaves, thin where it is too much expos'd to 
preferve a gentle Moifture in the Bed, which the Sun, which hardens the outer Skin, and 
Is ablolutely neceffary for the Growth of prevents its kindly Growth, whereby it is ren- 
Flants. der’d tough and ill-tafted. 

When your Fruit begins to appear, you will But notwitbftanding I have advis’d the 
at the lame time perceive a great Number of planting out the Melon Plants upon the Hills in 
Male Flowers (which the Gardeners call fille the Middle of each Light, yet if any Perlon is 
Bloftoms, and are eafily diftinguifh’d from the very curious to have early Fruit, the beft Me- 
fruitful ones, by their being produc’d upon a thod is to plant them in Baskets, (in the Man<- 
flender Pedicle, whereas the fruitful ones are ner as was directed for Cucumbers , under 
always fatten’d to the Top of the young Fruit): which Head you will find proper lnftru&ions 
Thefe are by many Perlons carefully pick’d how they are to be manag’d until they are 
off, as fuppofing that they weaken the Plants, ridged out into the Frames for good, which 
and are injurious to the young Fruit; but this fhould not be done till the. Flowers begin to 
is a very great Miftake, (as I have more than appear); after which the Management mutt 
once experienc’d) for they are abfolutely neceft be the fame as hath been before inferted, both 
fary to impregnate the Ovary of the fruitful at to Pruning, Watering, &c. therefore I (hall 
Flower: Which when done, the Fruit will forbear repeating either of thofe Articles in 
foon fwell and grow large ; but if this be ob- this Place, but (hall now proceed to the Me- 
ftruded, they leldom come to any thing, but thod pra&is’d by the moft skilful Gardeners, 
on the contrary, change yellow, and fall off: for the fecond or genera] Crop of Melons which 
Therefore I would caution every one againft are rais’d co mm only under Bell or H.#p 4 - 
the nice pruning of Melons , in which they are Glaffes. 

lb liable to commit Miftakes; whereas on the The Seafon for fowing the Seed for this 

contrary, when they never do any thing more Crop, is (as I before-mention’d) about the 
but only Hop the firft leading Shoots, toencou- Beginning of March , and may be put into the 
ragq their producing Throng Runners, there is Upper-fide of the Hot-beds where your early 
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or Cucumbers an planted, in which 
Place they will loon come up, and may then 
be taken up and mnfplaptcd into a new Hot* 
bed, and cover'd either with Hand-gUtTes ot 
Frames, (according as you have Conveniettcy) 
oh&rving to refttfh ’em with Water, as alto to 
(hade them, until they have taken Rootj after 
which, you muft Jet ’em have a great Share 
of frefti Air when the Weather is good, that, 
the plants may grow Ihort and ftrong * and 
pbferve to earth up their Scenu, as they ad* 
yaiKe, with light Earth, which will greatly 
encourage the Plants. 

About the Beginning of April the Plants 
will put out their rough Leaves, at which 
Time you Ihould be provided with a Quantity 
of new Dung, in Proportion to the Number 
of Holes intended, (always allowing a good 
Load of Dung to five holes, which is the 
common ^uatnuta) which Ihould be call into 
« Heap for fix or leven Days, mixing there¬ 
with a lew Sea-coal Allies * and when the 
Dung is in a proper Temper for ufing, you 
mult dig out a Trench, the Length whereof 
fiiould be according to the Number of Glafles 
you intend in each Row, allowing them three 
Feet Diltancc, and in Width two Feet and 
an Half; But the Depth mult be proportion’d 
to the Moiilurc or Dnneft of the Soil ; in a 
dry one it Ihould be ten Inches deep, but in 
a moiU SoJ two or three Inches will be 
enough i then you muft wheel the Dung 
therein, observing to fhake and work every 
Part of it equally, and to lay it of an equal 
Thkknefs, as alio to make the Sides ftrait : 
Then having laid the Dung even, you muft 
pjark out the Places intended for the Holes, 
at each of which you muft lay a Basket full 
of ftefh light rich Earth, thrufcing in a Stick 
about two Feet long into the Middle, which 
muft remain for a Mark where the Hole is to 
be made ; then cover the Dung all over, both 
Top and Sides, with the Earth that eame out 
of the Trench, laying it exactly fmooth and 
even, about three inches thick, or lomewhat 
more ; 1 hen put the Glades on over each 
Stick, letting 'em remain dole down two Days, 
by which 1 ime the Dung will have warm’d 
the Earth Sufficiently to receive the Plants: 
You fhould therefore draw out the Sticks, and 
with your Hand level the Top of the Hill, 
breaking the Clods, and laying it hollow like 
a Difh, to retain the Water given to them j 
then take the Planes up carefully from the 
other Bed, and put two ftrong ones into each 
Hole, obierving to water and lhade 'em until 
they have taken Root. 

Thus having made one Ridge, you may 
continue to make as many more as you have 
Glafles for, allowing fix Feet between each 
Ridge for a Path to go between them j which, 
at the firft making the Ridges, may feem a 
great deal, yet after the Vines have run, and 
the Sides of the Ridges made up to fuppon 
'em, there will not be above two Feet left 
for a Path, which is as little as can well be 
allow'd. 

Your Plants having made new Roots, and 
put out a fourth Leaf, you Ihould nip off 


the Top of each, to force out Runners from 
the Bottom, (as was before directed for thofo 
in Frames) j and as the Weather increafes 
warm, fb you Ihould always ratle up the 
Glaffos cm the South-fide with Stones, in the 
Middle of the Day, to give 'em Air, which 
will caufe ’em to be very ftrongj and alio give 
them a little Water twice a Week, if the 
Weather be good ; but. don't give 'em too 
much at each Time, left you thereby canker 
and rot their Roots. 

About the Middle of iHry, or fooner, (ac¬ 
cording as your Plants have thriven) their 
Runners will hive grown fb as to crulh againft 
the Glafles on every Side ; therefore you 
Ihould place three Bricks under each GUIs at 
Right Angles, upon which the Glafles Ihould 
be let, fo that there may be a Hollow under 
each of about two Inches, or left, which will 
be fufficient to admit the Runners out$ then 
you Ihould gently lead them from under the 
GLfles, putting each in its right Pofition, fb 
that they may not croft or intangle with each 
other; to prevent which, you ihould have 
fome fmall forked Sticks, (fueh a$ are com¬ 
monly ufed in laying Carnations') with which 
you Ihould gently peg down each ftrong Run¬ 
ner, which will prevent their being diiphc'd 
by the Wind, or any other Accident. But 
you muft obferve, if the Nights prove cold 
after they are let out from under the Glafles, 
to cover 'em with Mats $ otherwift the Ends 
of the Shoots will fufler by the Cold, to the 
no fmall Injury of the Plants : You muft alfb 
obferve to refrefh ’em with Water, (as be¬ 
fore) ; but forbear all other pruning or 
handling them, for the Reafons before laid 
down. 

When the Vines have extended themfelves 
to the Sides of the Ridges, you fhould dig up 
the Ground on each Side about two Feet wide, 
laying therein fome old rotten Horle-dung, 
covering it with the Earth, fb as to raife it 
even with the Top of the Ridges, whereby 
they will be widened near four Feet and fo 
the Vines will have Room to run on each 
Side, without hanging down from the Ridges; 
and the old Dung which was laid on each Side 
will be of great Service to the Roots. After 
having made up the Ridges io this manner, 
you muft gently lay out the Shoots thereon, 
being careful to train ’em in their proper Or¬ 
der, fb as not to croft each other : You muft 
alfb carefully dear 'em from Weeds; but be 
very careful that you do not bruiie or break 
the Leaves with your Hands j and then foe 
the Glafles on again ov/r the Roots, where 
they may remain unremov’d during the Con¬ 
tinuance of the Plants; For after this, all the 
Water which is given to 'em muft be gently 
fprioklcd all over the Plants ; and it's no 
matter whether any of it falls dole to the 
Stems: Bur, on the contrary, the drier they 
are preferv’d, the greater Vigour they witi 
have ; for the Roots, which are the chief Sup¬ 
port of ’em, arc at thisTime at a much greater 
Diftance from the Hole, and will receive the 
Benefit of the Wares much better, when given 
all' over the Top of the Ridges. 

When 
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When your Melons begin to appear upon c* 
the Vines* if the Seafon fliould be very hot tl 
and dry. you Ihould pour down the Water in 
the Paths between the Ridges, which will I 
foak in and liipply the Roots with Moifture ; l 
and at that Seafon, the Water which is given 
all over the Plants fliould be but little, and n 
given to them very gently, left by the V * 

of the Water you jnjure the tender Fruit. i 
But after they are grown as large as your 
Thumb, they will be almoft out of Danger, t 
tho’ then it will be advifeable to give them 
but gentle Refrelhings over the Vines ; but I 
this may be repeated two or three times a \ 
Week, according to the Heat of the Seafon, i 
oblerving always to do it in the Evening, that ( 
it may have time to foak in before the Sun i 
comes on to exhale the Moifture. As to the 
pruning of them, I would fas I before laid) ( 
advife never to be bufy in that, fince the , 
more exaft you are in that, the more likely 
you are to do hurt, therefore you need do 
no more than only keep the Vines clear from 
Weeds, and train them in regular Order. 

When the Fruit is about the Bignefs of a 
Tennis-Ball, you Ihould place a thin Piece of 
Tile under each, to raife them from the 
Ground, other wife they are very apt to rot, 
(efpecially if the Sealon Ihould prove moift) 
or at leaft to receive Damage on the Under- 
fjde ; and when the Melons are full grown, you 
fhould forbear watering them; and if the 
Weather be cold, you fliould place Glaflcs 
over them, which will greatly accelerate their 
Ripening, and caule em to be better tailed . 
You Ihould alfo turn the Fruit two or three 
times as it is ripening, that every Part may be 
equally rpened ; and in cutting them, you 
ihould obferve the Dire&ions before laid down. 

In faving the Seeds, you Ihould be careful 
to take them from fuch Fruit as are well 
ripened, of a firm Flelh, and well-tafted, fuf- 
fering it to lie in the Pulp ipread upon a Paper 
four or five Days before it be walh’d out ; 
then you muft dry it, and put it up for Ufe, 
always oblerving to title each Sort, and add 
the Year it was laved. 

The beft Sorts for Frames, are the Black 
Galloway, and th t Small Portugal Melons , which 
ripen early, and do not produce fo llrong 
Vines as the larger Sorts, which require more 
Room than can be allow’d them in Frame* 

MELOCACTUS ; [fo call’d of MnAov a 
Melon , and Ka thiftle, becaufc it re- 
fembles a Melon ; - and it is alfo call’d Ecbino- 
melccaftus. becaufe it refembles a Hedge-bog 
by its Prickles ] Melon-1 hiftle. 

The Cbaratfers are; 

Stbe whole Plant hath a Jingutar Appearance, 
is very fueculent , and bath many Angles, which 
are befet with Jharp Thorns ; the Blower con - 
lifts of one Leaf, is tubulofe and Bell-ftbap'd, di¬ 
vided into feveral Parts at the Top, and batb 
many Stamma or f breads •; the Ovary becomes 
a joft fiejhy Fruit, containing many ft'mail Seeds. 

The Species are; 

i. Melocactus j India Occidentalis. 
C. B,P. The common or large Mehn-xbiftle, 
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commonly caffd Turk-Cap or Pope s-Head in 
the Weft-Indies. 

z. Meloc actus ; Americana, minor. Boerb. 
Ind. The lelTcr Melon-Tbtftle, or fmall Turks- 

Head. * f 

There are' feveral other Sorts of this Plane 
in the Weft-Indies , but the two here mention’d 
are all the Sorts which I have yet feen in the 
European Gardens. 

Thefc Plants are Natives of the Rocks in 
the Weft-Indies, where they are thruft out 
from the Apertures thereof, and can receive 
but little Nourifliment from the Soil ; nor 
will they thrive when tranfplanted into 
another Situation, tho 1 it be in the fame De¬ 
gree of Heat, unleis the Place be rais’d above 
the Level of the Ground with Stones and 
Rubbiih. 

The great Sort (which is very plenty in 
Jamaica and the other I (lands in the Weft- 
Indus') is brought into England very often, but 
it rarely happens that they arrive here in per¬ 
fect Health ; for the People who bring them 
over, fuppoft they can’t live without Moifture, 
which they feldom fail to fupply all the Plants 
they bring over with, whereby they are rotted 
and deftroy’d ; and although thefe Plants do 
not prefcntly Ihew the Damage they have 
fuftain’d in their Paffage, yet they feldom con¬ 
tinue long before they perilh : Therefore the 
beft Method to bring them over, is to take 
them up intire from their Places of Growth, 
and pack them up in a large Box, with diy 
Hay or Straw, fo that they may not wound 
each other in their Paffage, obferving to place 
them where neither Moifture nor Vermin can 
come to them, in which Way they will arrive 
in per fed Health ; but the Perfons who get 
them, Ihould never chufe the oldeft Plants, 
but rather fuch as are young and thriving, 
which are the moft likely to continue any time 
with us. 

But if they are brought over planted in 
Tubs, then the beft Method is to fill the 
| Tubs with Rubbiih, and fet the Plants 
[ therein, obferving never to give them any 
Water during their Paffage, nor fuffer them 
, to receive Wet, which will certainly damage 
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them : And when they arrive in England, 
they fliould immediately be taken out of 
the Tubs, and planted into Pots fill’d with 
Lime-Rubbilh and Sea-Sand intermix’d, and 
the Pots plung’d into a Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, to facilitate their taking Root : In 
which Bed they Ihould remain until the Be¬ 
ginning of October, when they muft be re¬ 
mov’d into the Stove, obferving to place 
them in the warmeft Situation, and be very 
careful not to let them have the leaft Moi¬ 
fture during the Wintcr-feafon, which will 
infallibly rot them. In the Spring of the 
Year, they may be remov’d out of the Stove 
into the Bark-bed again, at the fame Seafon 
when the Ananas are taken out, and fliould 
be plac’d in fuch a Frame where they will only- 
require a little Air in very hot Weather, but 
Ihould not be water’d, for the Moifture which 
antes from the Tanners Bark will be fufficient 
for them. • 
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This Plant is rtsfc Wry leafy tb iiicreafeih 
this Country, though t have feed feme young 
t>nes that WSfe produc’d from Seeds which 
ripen’d ttt England ; Theft Seeds Were fown 
upon k PtJt of Lithe-tubbi fh, arid but gently 
covet’d with the fame Mixture of Lime-rubbilh 
and Sand (as Was befort btdet’d for thefe 
Plants) Sfid the Pots plufig*d irito a Hoi-bed 
of TannetS Bark, where thfc ybung bne3 began 
tb appear in about teh Weeks after lowing, 
and by careflil Management were preferv’d: 
But thefe Plants being of vety flow Growth, 
do ftot arrive to auy Magnitude ini ftfs than 
four or five Years, which renders this Mothod 
Vety tedious, and as it i s not a very fure one, 
fo *tis feidom practis’d in England. I have alfo 
made tfft c if another Method, which Has fuc- 
eeeded very well ; /. e. when the Cap or Crown, 
which is produc’d oh the Top of the Plant, 
has been injur’d. It ocCafldns the Plant to fend 
Out marry Side-neads, feveral of which f have 
taken of£ and planted in Pots fill’d with f.ime- 
fubbifh and Sea-fand, plunging the Pots into a 
hot-bed, and they have taken Root very well, 
and In one Year’s time have made very hand- 
fortiff Plants, but thefe Heads fhould not be 
planted immediately after they are taken from 
the old ones, fof the wounded Part will be apt 
to rot, therefore you fhould lay them by in a 
warm Part of the Stove for about a Fortnight; 
in which time the wounded Part will heal over, 
and they may then be planted Without f)anger: 
But you muft obferve to keep them very dry, 
otherwift (hey will rot in a fhorc tim£. 

The (mailer Sort is not fo common in Eng¬ 
land, which is occafion’d by its being very rare 
in our American Settlements, this being origi¬ 
nally brought' from the Spanish We j}-Indies , 
where are a great Number of other very ftrange 
Sorts. 

This is only propagated by Seed, which is 
produc’d in great Plenty every Year from old 
Plants- The Fruit of this Rind is not thruft out 
from the Top of the Plant, as in the larger 
Sort^ bur is produc’dfrom the Hollows between 
the Protuberances of the Plant, and are pre¬ 
ceded by a white cottony Subftance, which fur- 
rounds the Flowers. Thefe Fruit are nearly as 
large, and of the fame Shape and Colour with 
thofe of the large Sort, and are as full of 
Seeds, 

Thefe Seeds muft be (own in the fame man¬ 
ner as the former, and the Plants preferv’d 
both Whiter and ‘Summer in the fame Situation,- 
alld‘fhould have But little Moifture in very hot 
Weather; tho 1 in Winter they muft not have 
any Water given them; for at that Seafon 
they art very apt to rot, if they receive any 
Moifture. 

Thefe' Plants art' preferv’d with great Care 
by filch as are-curious in Exoticks, they being 
of the moft uncommon and wonderful Struc¬ 
ture, greatly differing from any thing in the 
vegetable Kingdom, of European Growth, 
iniomuch that many Perfons, at the firft Sight 
of thefe Plants, have fuppos’d them not natu¬ 
ral Productions, but rather forne artful Contri¬ 
vance to amufe People,'untii they have more 
maturely confiddr’d their Parts. 


The Fruit of both Sorts are eaten in th eWeJl- 
Indies: They have a very grateful Acidity in 
their Tafte, which is extremely agreeable tb 
the Inhabitants of thofe warm Countries; But 
I don’t know any farther Ufe of the Plants. 

MELoCARfciUUSj vide Meloca&us. 
MElON; vide Melo. 

MELONGENA; Mad-Apple, 

The Characters are ; 

tfbe Viewer confifis of one Leaf, Jhap’d like a 
Il'hecly and cut into many Segments : From tbe 
Flower-Cup arifes tbe Ovary , which becomes 
a fiejhy Fruit , full of Ktdney-JJjap'd Seeds. 

The Species are; 

r. Melongena ; fruit a cblougo , viclaceo, 
tfottm. Mad-Apple, with an oblong Violet-, 
colour’d Fruit. 

2. Melongena ; frv.ciu iblongo, alba, tfourtt. 
Mad-Apple, with an oblong white Fruit, 

3- Melongena ; fpimfa fruttu rotunda , 
croceo. Scum. Prickly Mad-Apple, with a 
round Saflron-colourM Fruit. 

4. Melongena ; fndht rotunda, curhfpinis 
violaceis. 'Town. Mad-apple, with a round 
Fruit and Violet-colour’d Prickles. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which differ in the Size, Forth' or 
Colour of the Fruit, or in the Shape of their 
Leaves; but thofe here mention’d, are all that 
1 have obferv’d in the Enghp Gardens. 

Thefe Plants are greatly cultivated in the 
Gardens of Italy , Spain and Barbary ; jn which 
Places the Inhabitants eat the Fruit of them 
boil’d with fat Flefh, putting thereto foirid 
ferap'dCheefe, which they prelervc in Vinbgaf, 
Honey or Salt-Pickle all Winter, to provoke a 
Venereal Appetite: But irt.Surrimer, when the 
Fruit is juft ripe, 1 they ufually gather them, 
and make them up lnt<? Puddings with feveral 
Sorts of Spices, arid othefr Ingredients: Which 
Difh the Italians are very fond of 

They are propagated by Seeds, which muft 
be (own upon a moderate Hot-bed in March ; 
and when the Plants come up, they muft be 
tran(planted into another Hot-bed about four 
Inches afiinder, pbferving to water and (hade 
them until they have taken Root: after which' 
you muft give them a great Share of Air wheri 
the Weather is’ warm,; otherwife they will 
draw up very weak : They mtift alfo be fre¬ 
quently water’d, ^without which they will make 
but a very indifferent Progrefs: But when the/ 
are grown fo ftrong as to fill the Frafne (which 
will be by the middle o'f May) you muft tranf- 
plant them out into a rich Spot of Ground at 
two Feet' pittance, obferving to preferve a$' 
much Earth to the Roots a i poffible when you' 
take them up^ otherwife they are fubjeft to - 
mifearry. You muft obferve' to water them' 
plentifully until they have* taken R oot, after 
which they will require but very little Care 
more than to keep them clear from W eeds, 
and irt very dry Weather to-give them feme' 
Water. 

About the Middle of’ Jtt /teethe Fruit will 
appear; at which time, if the Weather be 
S P very 
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very dry, you muft often water them, which 
will caufe the Fruit to grow very large, and 
increafe their Number: Toward the latter 
End of July their Fruit will ripen, when you 
muft preferve the Seeds of each Kind fe- 
parate. 

Thefe Plants are only preferv’d as Curiofi- 
ties in the Englijb Gardens, the Fruit being ne¬ 
ver us’d in this Country, except by feme Ita¬ 
lians or Spaniards, who have been accuftom’d 
to eat of them in their own Countries. 

MELOPEPO ; [ this Plant is fo call’d of 
an Apple or Melon, becaufe its Fruit 
comes near to the Size of a Melon ; and Pepo 
a Pompion ; becaule it participates of the Na¬ 
ture of a Pompion .] The Squath. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath the whole appearance of a Fompkin 
or Gourd ; from which this differs in its Fruit , 
which is rcundijh,fcjhy, freaked , angular, and 
for the mojl Part divided into jive Partitions, /«- 
clofingfiat Seeds adhering to a fpungy Placenta. 
The Species are; 

1. Melopepo ; cornpreffiis. C B. P. The 
common or flat Squaih. 

2. Melopepo ; fruCtu maxima, albo. 7‘ourn. 
The large white Squaih, commonly call'd The 
white flat Pumkin. 

3 - Melopepo; fruflu Citriformt. Scum. 
The Citron-lhap’d Squaih. 

4 . Melopepo; verrucofus. S’ourn. The 
waned Squaih. 

5 Melopepo ; verrucofus, fruitu £? femhte 
albis. Tot/rn. Waned Squaih, with white 
Fruit and Seed. 

6 . Melopepo ; fiavejeens, folio afpero. 
itourn. Yellowilh Squaih, with a rough 
Leaf 

There are leveral other Varieties of this 
Plant in the IVejt- Indies, where they greatly 
abound, moft of which are feminal Variations, 
and feldom continue long to produce the lame 
Kinds from Seeds, at leaft with us they never 
do continue three Years together the lame, but 
do* vary moft extraordinarily ; for the Seeds 
lav’d from fueh Plants which grew upright, 
and did not produce Runners (as the more 
ordinary Sorts) the lucceeding Year, were as 
luxuriant as any ofother Kinds, and the Fruit 
was of a different Shape from thole which the 
Seeds were taken from. 

Thefe are all propagated by lowing their 
Seeds in March upon a moderate Hot-bed; 
and when the Plants come up, they (hould 
have a great Share of Air, otherwife they will 
draw up lo weak, as to be good for little: 
You muft alio gently refrelh them with Water, 
as you Ihall find they require it. In April they 
muft be tranlplanted out where they are de- 
figned to remain (which in England is moft: 
commonly upon old Dung-hills, over which 
the Vines will Ipread, and produce a great 
Quantity of Fruit:) If you plant them in an 
open Spot of Ground, you (hould dig Holes 
at about fourteen Feet Iquare, into each of 
which you Ihould Jay a Barrow full of hoc 
Dung, making a Hollow in the Middle to re¬ 
ceive the Plants, which muft be fill’d with 


good rich Earth; then cover the Dung all 
over. Top and Sides, with the Earth that came 
out of the Hole, placing a Glafs over the 
Middle ; in which manner it (hould remain un- 
til the Earth in the Holes begins to warm, 
(which is commonly in twenty-four Hours 
after making) when you muft take them up 
out of the Seed-bed, and plant two of’em into 
each Hole, obferving to water and (hade them 
until they have taken Root: after which you 
muft let them have much free Air; and when 
they begin to fend forth their Shoots, you muft 
take off the GlalTes and permit them to run, 
obferving only to clear them from Weeds, and 
in very dry Weather to refrelh them now and 
then with a little Water, 

In July thefe Plants will produce a great 
Quantity of Fruit, which feme People are very 
fond of; Thefe they gither while young, and 
boil them with Meat inftead of Turnips: But 
notwithftanding what feme Perfens have ad¬ 
vanc’d concerning the Goodnels of this Fruit, 
yet, from feveral Trials which I have made, I 
could not bring my Palate to relilh them, for 
they have a very great Flatulency in their 
Tafte, which is agreeable to very few Perfens: 
But in the Wef-Indies, where there is a Scar¬ 
city of Garden Roots and Plants, thefe and 
many other Sorts are efteemed Delicacies. 

MELONRY, or MELON-GROUND, is 
an Apartment in the Kitchen-Garden for the 
Propagation of Melons. 

This Spot of Ground Ihould be open to the 
Soutb-Eaft Sun, but Ihelter’d from the iFefi, 
Nortb-IVefi and North-Eaji Winds, by Walls, 
Pales or Hedges; it Ihould ajfo be upon a dry 
Soil, for nothing is more injurious to thefe 
Plants than much Wet •• and in the Spring it 
often proves very wet Weather; when if the 
Soil be very wet, there will be no making the 
Ridges until it is very late. You Ihould alfe 
contrive to place it as near to the Dung as pof- 
fible, which will fave a great Deal of Labour 
in wheeling the Dung; and, if poffible, you 
Ihould contrive to have a Pond of Water near 
it,- which in very dry Weather, will be very 
ufeful to water the Melons. 

As to the Size of the Ground, that muft be 
proportion’d to the Quantity of Ridges in¬ 
tended, which you may cafily calculate by 
allowing eight Feet and a half for every 
Ridge, and the Holes plac’d at about three 
Feet afender; but it is the bell Way to allow 
Room enough where you are not ftraiten’d 
for it. 

This Ground Ihould be inclos’d with a Reed- 
Fence, and kept conftantly lock’d up during 
the Time that the Melons are growing, for if 
they are expos’d to every Perfen that walks in 
the Garden (moft of whom have a Curiofity 
to handle the Vines, and look after the Fruit) 
it will be of ill Confequence, nothing being 
more injurious to thefe Plants than frequent 
tumbling or difturbing their Leaves. 

The common Practice in moft Gentlemens 
Gardens, is, to inclofe a Spot of Ground 
either with Walls or Pales, which they con¬ 
ftantly appropriate to this Purpofe: But this 
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is by no means a good Method; for it rarely 
happens that thele fucceed well longer than 
two Years in the fame Place, unlcfs the Soil 
be removed, and frefh brought in, which is 
very expenfive; therefore the belt Way is, 
to have a fufficient Parcel of Reeds made into 
Pannels, which may be annually moved from 
Place to Place, lo that you need not continue 
your Ridges longer than one Year in the fame 
Place. And if you have a Piece of Ground 
which is large enough to divide into four fuch 
Places, the Fence may be every Year remov’d 
forward, till the Whale has been occupy’d ; 
after which you may return to the Spot 
where you began, which, by that Time, will 
be as good as frelh Earth: And hereby, with* 
out much Trouble, you may remove them 
every Year; for as one of the Sides will re* 
main unremov’d every Time the Fence is car¬ 
ried forward, lo the Labour will not be lo 
great as if it were wholly remov’d to lome 
Pittance ; and thele Reed-Fences are much 
preferable to either Walls or Pales for this 
Purpole. 

MENTHA, [Mbs*, according to the An- 
tients, a Goddefs, and alfo according to the 
Poets. The Antients alio gave it the Name of 
Sweet-fuelling ; and where this Word is found, 
this Plant is underftood. Mentha is likewife fo 
call’d of Mens, Lat. the Mind, becaule this 
Plant ftrengthens the Mind: It hath the lame 
Smell and Tafte, and is much the lame in all 
the Plants of this Genus.] Mint. 

The Characters are; 

It is a verticUlate Plant, with a labiated 
Flower con fifing of one Leaf, wbofe Upper-lip 
is arched, and the Under-lip is divided into 
three Parts ; but both of them are fo cut, that 
tbe Flower feems to be divided into four Parts, 
the two Lips fcarcely appearing ; thefe Flowers 
are collected into thick Whorles in fame Species, 
but in others they grow in a Spike ; each Flower 
having four Seeds fucceedhtg it , which are 
inclosa in tbe Flower-cup : So which may be 
added, It bath a creeping Root , and tbe whole 
Plant has a firong aromatick or balfamick 
Scent. 

The Species are ; 

1. Mentha; angufiifolia, fpicata. C.B.P. 
Common Spik'd-Mint, ufually call'd Spear- 
Mint. 

2. Mentha ; fpicis brevioribus £? babitio - 
ribusjfoliis Menthx fufea, fapore fervidopiperis. 
Rati. Syn. Pepper-Mint. 

%. Mentha ifylvefiris,foliolongiore.C.B.P. 
Long-leav’d Horfe-Mint, or Mentaftrum. 

4. Mentha ; arvenjts, verticillata, birfuta. 
*f. B. Water-Mint with whorled Coronets, 
commonly call’d Water Calamint 

$. Mentha ; aquatic a, feu Sifymbrium. J.B. 
Water-Mint . 

6. Mentha; Sifymbrium dida birfuta, glo- 
merulis ac foliis tninoribus ac rotundioribus. 
Rati. Syn. Orange-Mint. 

7. Mentha ; fpicata,folio variegato. C.B.P. 
Spear-Mint, with a variegated Leu 

8 . Mentha; rotundifolia, palufiris feu 
aquattca major , folio variegato. Scuta. The 


Great Round-leaf”d Water-Mint, with a va¬ 
riegated Leaf 

9. Mentha; angufiifolia, fpicata, glabra, 
folio rugojiore, odore graviore. Rait. Syn. Spear- 
Mint, with a rugged Leaf, and ttrong Scent. 

10. Mentha ; Chalepenfe, angufitfolium^ 
rarS jlorens. Boerb. hid. Narrow-leav’d Aleppo 
Mint, which rarely flowers. 

There arc leveral other Sorts of Mint, which 
are preferv’d in fome curious fiotanick Gar¬ 
dens, many of which are Natives of England ; 
but as they arc not cultivated for Ufe, lb I 
Ihall omit them in this Place, thole above- 
mention’d being the Sorts which are com¬ 
monly propagated for Kitchen or Medicinal 
Ufes. 

The firft Sort is the moft commonly cul¬ 
tivated in the Englijh Gardens, both for the 
Ule of the Kitchen and Medicine; but the 
fecond Sort is by lome greatly efteem’d for 
its Heat, to make a Ample Water: This, at 
prelent, is not very common in the Gardens* 
but has been found growing wild in leveral 
Parts of England, The third Sort is alio us’d 
in Medicine, but is rarely cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens, being found in great Plenty in leveral 
Places near London. The fourth and fifth 
Sorts are very common by the Sides of Ponds, 
and on moilt Soils, in divers Parts of England, 
and are rarely cultivated in Gardens: 1 hefe 
are both us’d in Medicine, but the Markets 
are liipply’d with them from the Fields. The 
leventh and eighth Sorts are prderv’d in Gar¬ 
dens, for the Beauty of their variegated 
Leaves: As are the ninth and tenth Sorts, for 
their Oddnefs; the one having curl'd Leaves, 
and the other being very white, but ieldom 
produces Flowers in England. 

All the Sorts of Mint are eafily propagated 
by parting the Roots in the Spring, or by 
planting Cuttings during any of the Summer 
Months; but Ihould have a moift Soil: And 
after planting, if the Sealon Ihould prove dry, 
they mull: be often water’d, until they have 
taken Root; after which, they will reqqire 
no farther Care but only to keep them clear 
from Weeds: They Ihould be planted in 
Beds about four Feet wide, allowing a Path 
two Feet wide, to go between the Beds to 
water, weed, and cut the Plants. The Diftance 
they Ihould be let is about four or five Inches, 
or more, becaule they Ipread very much ar 
their Roots; for which Reafon the Beds Ihould 
not Hand longer than three Years before you 
plant frelh ; for by that Time the Roots will 
be matted fo clofely, as to rot and decay 
each other, if permitted to ftand longer. There 
are lome People who are very fend of Mtnt- 
Sallet in Winter and Spring ; in order to ob¬ 
tain which, they take up the Roots before 
Cbrifimas, and plant them upon a moderate 
Hot-bed pretty dole, covering them with line 
Barth about an Inch thick, and cover the 
Bed either with Mats, or Frames of Glafi; 
in thele Beds the Mint will come up in a 
Month’s Time, and be loon fit to cut for that 
Purpole. 

When the Herb is cut for Medicinal Ule, 
it ihould be done in a very dry Seafoo, juft 
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when it is in Flower} for if it ftand longer, 
jt will not be near fo handfbme, nor lb well- 
taftcd ; 2nd if it be cut when it is wet, it will 
change black, and be little worth: This 
Ihould be hung up to dry in a lhady Place, 
where it may remain until it be uled. 

If the Soil be good in which thefe Plants are 
to be let, they will afford three Crops every 
Spring: But after July they feldom prove 
good; therefore what Shoots are produc’d 
after that Time, {houid be permitted to remain 
till Michaelmas , when you mull cut them down 
clofe $ and after having clear’d the Beds from 
Weeds, you Ihould fpread a little fine rich 
Barth all over them, which will greatly 
encourage the Roots again ft the fucceeding 
Spring. 

MENTHA CATARIA i vide Cataria. 

MENYANTHES, is Trifolium Faluftre, 
or Bog-bean. 

This Plant is common upon boggy Places 
in divers Parts of England ; but is never cul¬ 
tivated in Gardens, for which Reafon 1 lhall 
not trouble the Reader with any farther Ac¬ 
count of it. 

MERCURIALIS: [This Plant takes its 
Name from Mercury , becaufe the Antients 
had a Notion, that the God Mercury brought 
this Plant into Ule.] Mercury. 

The Characters are ; 

The Leaves are crenated, and grow by Pairs 
eppofile : The Cup of the Flower confifis of one 
Leaf which expands , and is cut into three Seg¬ 
ments j thefe are Male and Female in different 
Plants : The Flowers of the Male grow in long 
Spikes , and confift of many Stamina and Apices, 
which are loaded with Farina: ST be Ovary of 
the Female Plant becomes a tcfiiculated Fruit , 
having a Jingle round Seed in each Cell. 

The Species are ; 

1. Mercurialis ; tefticulata, five mas 
Diofcoridis id Plinii. C. B- P. The Tefticu- 
lated Mercury , vulgarly call'd The Male 
French Mercury. 

2. Mercurialis ; fpicata, five ftemiua 
Diofcoridis & Plinii. C. R P. The Spiked 
French Mercury. 

3. Mercurialis; nmitana, tefiiculata. 
G B. P. TefticuEatcd Mountain Mercury, com¬ 
monly call'd Dogs Mercury. 

4. Mercurialis; want ana, fpicata. C.B.P. 
Spiked Mountain, or Dogs Mercury; 

j\ Mercurialis; fruticofa, incana, mas. 
Boerb. Ind. Hoary Shrubby Male Mercury. 

6. Mercurialis ; fruticofa, incana, tefii¬ 
culata, Tourn. Shrubby Hoary Tefticulated 
Mercury. 

The two firft Sorts are annual Plants, which 
grow wild in divers Parts of England, and are 
rarely propagated in Gardens; The Seeds 
thereof being {own, produce the two Sorts 
promifeuoufly, and arc both gather’d indif¬ 
ferently for Medicinal Ule, Thefe Seeds Ihould 
be Town as loon as they are ripe by thole who 
would cultivate it; They will grow upon any 
Soil or Situation. 


The third and fourth Sorts grow wild in 
lhady Lanes in divers Parts of England , where 
they fpread greatly at the Roots: Thefe are 
never us’d in Medicine. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are not Natives of 
this Country, but are preferv’d in curious Bo- 
tanick Gardens for Variety; Thefe may be 
propagated by lowing the Seeds loon after they 
are ripe in a Bed of frefh Earth, where, if the 
Seeds are good, the Plants will come up the 
fucceeding Spring, and endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well: But if the Plants 
from which the Seeds are taken, have not 
had fome of the Male Plants growing amongft 
them, the Seeds will not grow, as I have feve- 
ral times experienc’d. 

MESP 1 LUS; [Mi<r*A&.] The Medlar. 

• The Characters are * 

Y be Leaves are either whole, and jhapd like 
tbofe of the Laurel, as in the manur'd Sorts, or 
laciuiated, as in the wild Sorts: 7 he Flower 
tonfifis of five Leaves , which expand in Form 
of a Role : 'The Fruit is umbilicated , and are 
not eatable till they decay , and have for the 
mofi part five bard Seeds in each. 

The Species are ; 

1. Mespilus; Germ attic a, folio taurine, non 
ferrate, five Mefpilus Sytvefiris. C B. P. The 
Common Medlar, commonly call’d The Not¬ 
tingham Medlar. 

2 . Mespilus ; folio lauriuo, major. C. B . P . 
The Large Dutch Medlar. 

3. Mespilus; Apii folio, fylveftris, fpinofa, 
five Oxyacantba, G B. P. The Common Haw¬ 
thorn. 

4. Mespilus; fpinofa, five Oxyacantba, 
fiore plena. Tourn. The Double-flowering 
Hawthorn. 

5 Mespilus ; Apii folio laciniato. C . B. P . 
The Azarola or Neapolitan Medlar. 

6. Mespilus ; fpinofa, Pyri folio. H. L. 
The Fyracantha or Ever-green Thorn. 

7. Mespilus ; feu fp'tna acuta, bifiora, Bri- 
tamica. Park. The at. The Giaftenbury 
Thom. 

8. Mespilus; fpinofa, five Oxyacantba, 
Vtrgimana. H. L. The Cocklpur or Virginian 
Hawthorn. 

9. Mespilus; aculcata, pyrifolia, aenticu - 
lata fplendens, fruChi itifigni rutilo,. Virgittietifis* 
Pluk. Pbyt. The Virginian Medlar, with Win¬ 
ning Leaves, and very red Fruit, commonly 
call’d The Virginian Azarol with red Fruir. 

10. Mespilus; Virgin:ana, Apiifoho, vul- 

f ar't fimilis major, grandioribus fpinis. Pluk, 
'byt. Virginian Hawthorn with Jong ftrong 
Thorns. 

11. Mespilus; Prunifolia, Virginian#', non 
fpinofa , fruitu nigricante. Pluk. Pbyt. Virgini¬ 
an Hawthorn, with a Plum-leaf and- black 
Fruit 

12. Mespilus ; folio fubrotundo, frttClu ru- 
bro. Tourn. The Dwarf Medlar with- red 
Fruit. 

13. Mespilus ; folio rctuudiere ^ frn&u t ; i - 
gro , fubdutci , Tourn . Dwarf Medlar with 
black Fruit. 


14. Mespilus ; 
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14- Meipilus i Apii folio, fyhejlris, Jpi- 
itofa, Jive Oxyacantba , fruflu albo, Cat. Plant. 
Hort, The common Hawthorn, with white 
Fruit. 

15. Mespilus ; Americana , non fpinofa , 
fruitu luteo. The American Haw, with yel*- 
low Fruit. 

The firft of thefe Medlars was formerly 
more common in the Gardens and Nurferies 
than at prefent, for fince the Dutch Medlar 
has been introduced, it hath obtain'd the 
Preference, the Fruit of this being m’uch larger 
and better flavour’d than the old one, which 
hath occafion'd their being cultivated in greater 
Plenty. 

Both thele Sorts may be propagated by 
budding or grafting 'em upon the Hawthorn , 
or the Pear-Jlock, upon either of which they 
will take very well *, and may be afterwards 
tranfplanted into the Fruit-Garden, either in 
Standards or train’d againft an Efpalier, in 
both which Methods they will fucceed very 
well; but if the larger Sort be train’d on an 
Efpalier, the Fruit will be much larger: But 
you muft be careful in pruning, not to fhorten 
their bearing Branches, for the Fruit being* 
for the mol): part, produc'd at the Extremity 
thereof ■, if they are fhorten’d, it will be cut 
away. 

Thefe Plants will grow upon almoft any 
Soil, but the Fruit will'be much larger upon 
a ftrong Soil, rather moift than dry , though 
upon a middling Soil they arc generally beft 
flavour'd. 

Thefe Fruits are permitted to remain upon 
the Trees till October, when they will begin 
to fall •, at which time they muft be gather’d, 
when dry, and laid by in a dry Place, until 
they become foft, and begin to decay, which 
is commonly about a Month after they are 
gather’d, when they will be fit to be eaten; 
before which they are fo very harlh that it is 
almoft impofRble to eat them. 

The third Sort fe fo very common in Eng¬ 
land, that it would be to little Purpofe to 
fpend much Time in treating of it, fince the 
great Ufe to which it is apply’d in England, is 
to make Fences, the manner of doing which is 
already deferibed under the Article of Fences 
and Hedges ; but I would only mention in this 
Place, that there are two or three Varieties of 
this Plant, commonly obferved in the Hedges 
near London , which differ in the Size of their 
Leaves and Fruit; but that Sort which pro¬ 
duces the fmalleft Leaves is the beft worth 
cultivating for Hedges, becaufe their Branches 
always grow dole together, fo that the Hedge 
will clip much dofer, and appear more beauti¬ 
ful ; for it is a common Obfervation, That 
the Branches of all Sorts of Trees grow in a 
proportionable Diftance to the Size of their 
Leaves. 

The fourth Sort is a. Variety of the third, 
from which it differs in having fair double 
Flowers. This is propagated by being budded 
or grafted upon the common Sort, and may 
be train’d up with regular Stems to the Height 
of twelve or fourteen Feet, and when planted 
in Wildemefies or other Plantations of Trees, 


being intermix’d with other flowering Trees 
of the fame Growth, makes a very fine Ap¬ 
pearance, during the Seafon of its Flowering,- 
which is commonly moll part of May ; ttie 
Flowers being produced in large Clutters, as 
in the common Sort, but are very double: 
This Tree is pretty common in the Nurferies 
near London. 

The Azarola or Neapolitan Medlar, has 
been introduced from Italy, where the Fruit 
is greatly efteemed. This is alfo propagated 
by budding or grafting it upon Stocks of the 
common Hawthorn, and fhould be tranfplanted 
into a moift Soil and a warm Situation, where 
it will produce great Quantities of Fruit an¬ 
nually in England, which are fhap’d like 
thofe of the common Hawthorn , but much 
larger, and muft be preferv’d till they begin 
to decay before they arc eaten, as the common 
Medlar. 

I have obferv’d thefe Trees in many Places 
planted againft warm Walls, as fuppofing them 
too tender to produce Fruit in this Climate, 
without fuch Afliftance *, which is a very great 
Miftake, for 1 have feen much more Fruit 
upon Standard Trees than were upon thofe 
againft Walls, ond they ripen’d well and were 
better tatted. 

The Pyracantha or Evergreen Thorn, was 
formerly in greater Efteem than at prefent; 
it is commonly planted againft Walls or Build¬ 
ings, where it affords an agreeable Profpeft in 
Winter, (efpecially if it has Plenty of Fruit) 
Lhe Fruit being at that Seafon of a beautiful 
red Colour, and are commonly produced in 
very large Clutters, which together with its 
ever-green Leaves, renders it worthy of a Place 
in every good Garden. But in order to have 
Fruit upon every Part of the Tree, in which 
Us greateft Beauty confifts, there fhould al¬ 
ways be a Succeffion of young Branches train’d 
in, for the Fruit is always produc’d upon the 
fecond and third Years Wood and all thofe 
Branches which are older never produce any} 
for want of rightly obferving this Method, 
moft of the Trees of this kind feldom have 
any Fruit but toward their extream Parts, 
which is one Rcafon theft Trees have been fo 
much ncglefted of late Years, 

The Branches of this Tree are very flexible, 
fo that it cannot be train'd up to a Standard, 
but muft always have the Afliftance of a Wall, 
or fome other Building to fupport it. It is 
very hardy, and will grow in almoft any Soil 
or Situation, but it agrees beft with a dry Soil, 
in which it will always produce a greater Number 
of Fruit. 

This may be propagated by laying down the 
tender Shoots, which are commonly two Yean 
before they will be rooted enough to tranf- 
plant; (but notwithftanding this, it is a more 
expeditious Method than to raife them from 
Seeds, which rarely come up until the fecond 
Year, and are but of flow Growth the two 
fucceeding Years) then they may be either 
planted where they are to remain, or into 
a Nurfery for two or three Years, where, 
you may train them according to the Places 
where they are defign’d to be planted. It is 
5 Q - commonly 
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commonly three Years after they are planted 
out before they begin to produce Fruit. 

The Glajlenbury ‘thorn is preferv’d in many 
Gardens as a Curiofity ; this often produces 
fome Bunches of Flowers in Winter, and af¬ 
terwards flowers again at the Seafon with the 
common Sort, but doth in no other refpeft 
differ from the common Hawthorn the fabu¬ 
lous Story of its budding on Chrijl mas-day in 
the Morning, flowering at Noon, and decay¬ 
ing at Night, is now with good Reafon dif- 
believ’d ; for although it may fometimes hap¬ 
pen that there may be fome Bunches of Flow¬ 
ers open on that Day, yet for the moll part 
it is later in the Year before they appear} 
but this in a great meafure depends on the 
Mildnefs of the Seafon. This Sort may be 
propagated by budding or grafting it upon 
the common Hawthorn , and fhould be planted 
in a warm Situation, which will greatly pro¬ 
mote the Flowering in the Winter > for if they 
are too much expos'd to cold Winds, the 
Flower-buds will decay without opening, tho’ 
in ocher refpefts the Plant is equally as hardy 
%s the common Sort, and may be treated in 
the fame manner. 

The Cock/pur Hawthorn is of larger Growth 
than any of the former, and is very hardy : 
This may be propagated by fowmg the Seeds 
in the fame manner as the common Hawthorn, 
and they commonly abide in the Ground till 
the fccond Year, as they do; therefore the 
molt expeditious Way to in create this Plant 
is to bud or graft it upon the common Haw¬ 
thorn, tho* I muff confefs, that the Trees thus 
propagated will not arrive to the Magnitude as 
thofe generally .do which are propagated from 
Seeds, but will produce Fruit much looner; but 
where a Perfon intends to have them in Per¬ 
fection, they fhould always be propagated 
from Seeds. This Sort will grow to the 
Height of eighteen or twenty Feet, and may 
be train’d up with regular Stems and Heads, 
ant) when planted imongft other Trees of the 
fame Growth, they make an agreeable Variety ; 
for in the Spring, when they are in Bloflom, 
they are very pleafing, the Flowers being 
very large, and are produc'd in great Bunches 
at the Extremity of their Branches; and in 
Autumn, when the Fruit is ripe, which is very 
large, and grows in great Clufters, they have 
a beautiful Appearance, and are efteem'd very 
good Feed for Deer. 

The ninth, tenth, and eleventh Sorts were 
brought from Virginia feveral Years fince, and 
are preferred as Curioftties by fitch Perfons 
as are Lovers of Trees. Thete may be pro¬ 
pagated from Seeds, as the other Sorts, or by 
budding or grafting 'em upon the common 
Hawthorn ; and may afterwards be tranfplanted 
into Wiidernefs Quarters amongft other Trees 
of the fame Growth, where they will afford an 
agreeable Variety. 

The ninth Sort will grow larger than the 
other two, and if rais'd from Seeds, will equal 
the Cotkfpur Hawthorn ; and the Flowers and 
Fruit are full as large as thofe, fo that it is 
very proper to be intermix’d therewith. 


The tench and eleventh Sorts commonly 
grow to the Siw of our common Hawthorn, 
with which they may be intermix'd, for Va¬ 
riety, in Wiidernefs Plantations. The Fruit 
of thefe two kinds are hardly fo large as thofe 
of the common Hawthorn, but whether any of 
thete Fruits are eatable I don’t at pretent know, 
tho’ 1 believe they are much the fame as the 
common Sort. 

The fourteenth Sort is a Variety of the 
Common Hawthorn , which was obferv'd fome 
Years fince in Hertfordjhire: but whether the 
Seeds of this Kind will produce the fame again, 
is what 1 can’t at prefenc determine ; how¬ 
ever it may be propagated by budding or 
grafting it upon the Common Hawthorn , which 
is the Only fure Method to preterve the Va¬ 
riety ; tho' there is nothing more in it, than 
that it is uncommon. 

The fifteenth Sort has been lately intro¬ 
duced among us from America : This is dif¬ 
ferent from the other Sorts in the Shape of 
the Leaves, and hath no Thoms upon the 
Branches: but whether the Fruit will continue 
of the fame Colour as the Original, can't as 
yet be determin’d; fince there are no Plants 
in England large enough to produce Fruit, 
that I know of. This may be propagated 
by buddidg or grafting it upon the Common 
Hawthorn, and is worthy of a Place in aJl 
curious Collections of Trees. 

The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts are of 
humbler Growth, feldom riling above five or 
fix Feet high, and are proper to intermix 
with Shrubs of the fame Growth, where, by 
the Variety of their woolly Leaves, together 
with their Flowers and Fruit, in their Seafons, 
they add greatly to the Variety of fuch Plan¬ 
tations : They may be eafily propagated by 
laying down tfieir tender Branches, which, in 
one Year, will be rooted fiifficiently to trail f- 
plant, when they may be plac’d where they 
are to remain, or planted into a Nurfery, and 
train’d up to regular Heads; by which Method 
they will be lefs liable to mifearry, than if 
they were plac'd to remain in the Wiidernefs 
immediately. 

The twelfth Sort produces greit Quantities 
of Suckers from the Roots, which may be 
taken off in the Spring, and tranfplanted into 
a Nurfery two or three Years, until they have 
acquired Strength enough to tranfplant for 
good where they are to remain ; by which 
Method they may be greatly increas’d : but 
the Plants thus rais’d will be more fubjeft to 
produce a great Number of Suckers from 
their Roots, which, if not yearly taken off, 
will grow up into a ConfuGon, and ftarve the 
old ones. 

They produce their Flowers in April and 
May, and their Fruits are commonly ripe in 
Augttji : but theft are of no Ufe, except to 
propagate the Plants; which being a tedious 
Method, and the Layers taking Root fb 
freely, renders it not worth praftiGng; tho' 
it may happen that fome Varieties may be 
obtain'd thb Way, as is often found in many 
other Trees and Shrubs. 

METHO- 
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METHONICA: The Superb Lily j vulgL 
The Characters are} 

It batb a fiefhy Root in Form of a jlratt 
Rstler, which it venomous : The Stalk is climb¬ 
ing : The Leaves grow alternately , and fhap'd 
like tbofe of the Lily, but have a Clafper at the 
End: The Flower it naked , confijling of ftx 
leaves , which are elegantly fmuated , feather'd , 
and reflex'd back, with fix S camina (or Threads) > 
In the Center of which is the Ovary , which becomes 
an oval Fruit f divided .into three Celts, contain¬ 
ing feveral round Seeds . 

There is but one Species of this Plant at pre¬ 
late known, which is, 

Methonica \ Malabarorum. H. L. Mala¬ 
bar Methonica, or The Superb Lily of Ceylon. 

This beautiful Plant is propagated by part¬ 
ing the Roots in Augufl (when the green 
Leaves are decay’d) \ which fhould be planted 
into Pots fill’d with light Tandy Earth, and 
may be expos’d to the open Air for about a 
Fortnight or three Weeks after, placing the 
Pots where they may have the Morning-Sun 
till eleven a Clock; and if the Sea Ton fhould 
prove very dry, you muft now and then gently 
refrefh theni with Water, but you muft avoid 
giving them too much, (efpecially while the 
Roots are una&ive) which will rot them in a 
fhort time. 

Toward the End of Augujl or the Beginning 
of September , you muft remove the Pots inco 
the Stove, placing them where they make hare 
free Air, but fo as to have a warm Situation, 
obttrving as was before directed, . to re¬ 
frefh them gently with Water, but not to 
give them much until they appear above¬ 
ground, which is commonly in November , pro¬ 
vided they have Warmth enough, otherwife 
they will not come up till after Cbrifimas: 
When the Leaves begin to appear above¬ 
ground, you muft increafe the Quantity of 
Water before given them, and place a Stick 
down by the Root, to which the Stem fhould 
be fatten'd to fupport it, otherwife it will 
trail upon the Ground: You fhould alfo ob- 
ferve to place the Pots fo that they may not 
ftand too near any large growing Plants which 
may hang over them, whereby , thefe Plants 
will be drawn up, which will prevent their 
Flowering ; but they muft, at this Seafon, be 
kept pretty warm, in order to encourage them 
to flower. The Heat with which they thrive 
beft is about ten Degrees above temperate, (as 
mark'd on Mr. Fowler's Botanical 'thermome¬ 
ters) but you muft never let them have a lefs 
than temperate Heat, left the Roots fhould 
perifh. 

The Off-fets taken from the old Rood are 
commonly two or three Years before they 
ftower i during which time they fhould not 
be tranfplanted, but the Earth in the upper 
Part of the Pots fhould be taken out, and frefli 
put in every Year to encourage the Roots, 
Ming very careful in doing this not to injure 
or difturb the fame. In July and Augufi the 
Pots may be expos’d to die open Air, if the 
Seafon bfcwarrrt, but" all the ocher Part of the 
Year they muft be continu’d in the Stove. 


MEUM, [of lefs , becaLife fhe Leaves 

of this Plant are very final l.j Spignel. 

The Characters are; 

It is an umbelferous Plant , with very narrow 
Leaves : I he Seeds are large , oblong and Jl ri¬ 
oted : To which maybe added, it bath a perennial 
Root, 

This Plant is propagated in the Pbyftck- 
Gardens, for Medicinal Ufe, but is very fel T 
dom found in other Gardens. It may be pro¬ 
pagated by Seeds, which fhould be Town in 
Autumn foon after they are ripe j and in the 
Spring the Plants will appear, when they 
fhould be carefully clear’d from Weeds, and 
in very dry Weather muft be refrefh’d with 
Water. In this- Place the Plants may remain 
until the Autumn following, when they may be 
tranfplanted into a fhady Border about a Foot 
afunder, where they may remain for Ufe. 
They may alfo be propagated by parting their 
Roots in Autumn , which is the moft expedit 
tious Method. 

MEZEREON ; vide Thymelea. 

MICROSCOPE, a Dioptrical Inftrument, 
by means of which, very minute or fmall Ob¬ 
jects are reprefented very large, and capable 
of being view’d very diftindtly, according to 
the Laws of Refraction. 

This Inftrument may be of Angular Ufe to 
a curious Inquirer into the Operation of vege¬ 
tative Nature, by viewing nicely the feveral 
minute Veflels and Parts of Vegetables, in 
order to dittover their various Ufes, and how 
the Buftnefs of Vegetation is carry'd on. 

MILDEW is a Difeafc that happens to 
Plants, and is caus'd by a dewy Moifture 
which falls on them, and continuing for want 
of the Sun’s Heat to draw it up, by its Acri¬ 
mony corrodes, gnaws and fpoils the inmoft 
Subftance of the Plant, and hinders the Circu¬ 
lation of the nutritive Sap, upon which the 
Leaves begin to fade, and the BlofToms and 
Fruit arc much prejudic’d. Or, 

Mildew is rather a concrete Subftance, which 
exfudes thro’ the Pores of the Leaves. 

What the Gardeners commonly call Mildew , 
is an Infeft which is frequently found in great 
Plenty preying upon this Exfuda cion. 

Others fay. That Mildew is a thick clammy 
Vapour exhal’d in the Spring and Summer 
from Plants, Bloflotns, and even the Earth 
itfelf, in clofe ftill Weather, where there is 
neither Sun enough to draw it upwards to any 
confiderable Height, nor Wind of Force ftrong 
enough to difperfe it, and that it hanging in the 
lower Regions, when the Cold of the Evening 
comes on, it condenfes and foils on Plants, and 
with its thick clammy Subftance ftops the Pores, 
and by that means prevents Perfpiration, and 
hinders the Sap from attending to nourifh their 
Flowers, Shoots, £sV. 

Others fay. That Mildew is a corrofive or 
nipping Dree, proceeding from the Vapours that 
anf exhal’d by the Earth, which being drawn 
up, and foiling down again on the tender open¬ 
ing 
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mg Buds, Wefts them by its Acrimony, 2nd 
hinders the Circulation of the nutritious Sap 
in the proper VeiTels ; upon which the Leaves 
begin to fade, and theBlofloms and Fruit re¬ 
ceive a very great Prejudice. 

Some make this Obfervation, That the Places 
moft liable to Mildew are inclos’d Grounds and 
VaHeys, and rhofe that lie tending to the Eaft i 
and the Reafons that they give why thofe 
Grounds which lie from the Horizon to the 
Eaft are moft fubjeft to Mildew and Blaft- 
ings, may be by the Sun’s attrafting thofe 
• Vapours towards it after the manner that a 
great Fire in a Room draws the Air to it: So 
the Sun having fet thefc in Motion, and not 
having Strength enough to draw them into 
the middle Region, to form them into a Cloud, 
he does yet draw them till he is below our Hori¬ 
zon, and then thefe Dews tend to the Earth 
from whence they were exhal’d, and in Mo¬ 
tion to the Weft, do, as it were, fell upon 
that Ground which lies Eaftward at right 
Angles, and therefore is moft offenfive to 
them. 

But I take the true Caufe of the Mildew 
appearing moft upon Plants which are ex¬ 
pos’d to the Eaft, to proceed from a dry Tem¬ 
perature in the Air when the Wind blows from 
that Point, which flops the Pores of Plants 
and prevents their Perfpiration, whereby the 
Juices of the Plants are concreted upon the 
Surface of their Leaves, which being of a 
fweetifh Nature, Infefts are indeed thereto* 
where finding proper Nutriment, they de- 
pofite their Eggs, and multiply fo fall as to 
cover the whole Surfaces of Plants, and by 
their corroding the Veffels, prevent the Mo¬ 
tions of their Sap; and it is very probable 
that the Excrements of thefe Infefts may enter 
the Veffels of Plants, and by mixing with 
their Juices may fpread the Infeftion all over 
them 1 For it is obfervable, that whenever a 
Tree has been greatly affefted by this Mildew, 
it feldom recovers it in two or three Years, 
and many dmes never is intirely clear from it 
after. 

Others fuppofe, that the Reafon why 
Valleys afford more Moifture than Hills, » 
becaufe of the Dew which isattrafted from the 
Earth and Herbs as before j and that they do 
afford more Moifture than Hills (they fay) is 
often feen by the Mills which are more fre¬ 
quent on them than on Hills: this being drawn 
by the Sun in the Day-time, and wanting 
Wind toaffift its Motion, hangs in the lower 
Region, and when the Sun lets, it falls upon 
the Plants with its thick clammy Subftance, 
and hinders the Sap of the Plant or . Tree from 
afeending to nourilh its Flowers or Shoots in 
thofe whofe Bark is tender and young, and the 
Pores open with the Heat of the Seafbn. 

This Dew has been obferv’d in the great- 
leav’d Cherries, fuch as the Slack Heart, the 
White Heart , &c. to fall upon them at the 
Top, juft at die Beginning of the Midiummer- 
flioot, which has fo flopp’d the Shoot that it 
has foot forth in other Places below * and that 
on the Top of thefe Shoos there have beat 


many fmall Flies feeding on this Dew, and that? 
it may plainly be feen and tailed on the Leaves 
of Oak and Maple. 

Some are of Opinion, that Mildews and 
Slights are the fame thing: But others again. 
That Mildew is quite another thing than Bla/t- 
ittgs . They fay, Mildews are caus’d from the 
Condensation of a fat and moHl Exhalation in 
a hoc and dry Summer, from the Bloffoms and 
Vegetables of the Earth, and alfo from the 
'Earth itfelf, which is condens’d into a fac 
glutinous Matter by the Coolnefs and Serenity 
of the Air, and falls down on the Earth again s 
part of which refls upon the Leaves of the 
. Oak and othef Trees, whofe Leaves are fmooth, 
and for that Reafon do not fo eafily admit the 
Moifture into them, as the Elm and other 
rougher Leaves do. 

Ocher Parts of Mildew refls upon the Ears 
and Salks of Wheat, befpotting the fame with 
a different Colour from what is natural, 
being of a glutinous Subftance by die Heat 
of the Sun, and binds up fo dole the tender 
Ears of Wheat, that it prevents the Growth, 
and occafions it to be very light in thn 
Harveft. 

Some are of Opinion, That Mildews are the: 
principal Food of Bees, it being fwcet and 
eafily convertible into Honey. 

MILIUM; [fo call’d of Mille, Lat. a fbou- 
fand, becaufe of the Multitude of its Grains.] 
Millet. 

The Char alien are; 

It bath a loofe divided Panmcle ; and each 
ftngle Flower bath a Calyx comfijling of twet 
Leaves, which are infiead of Petals, to protelt 
the Stamina and Pijtillum of the Flower, which 
afterwards becomes an oval Jhining Seed. 

The Species are ; 

1. Milium ; femine luteo. C. B. P. Yellow 
or Common Millet. 

2. Milium; femine albo. C. R P. Millet, 
with a white Seed. 

3. Milium ; femine mgro. C. B.P . Millet, 
with a black Seed. 

4. Milium ; Arundinaceum, fubrotundo fe¬ 
mme, Sorgo nominaium. C. B, P. Reed-like 
Millet, with roundifo Seeds, commonly calTd 
Sorgo or Guinev Corn. 

There are fome ocher Varieties of thefe 
Plana which chiefly difler in the Colour of 
their Seeds, which will be to little Purpofe to 
enumerate in this Place, thofe here mention’d 
being the principal Sorts which I have obferv’d 
growing in England. 

The three firft Sorts are Varieties of each 
other, and only difler in the Colour of their 
Seeds, which Difference will arife from the 
lame Seeds very often; but the Yellow is 
always preferr’d, though the White is no way 
inferior to it, but the Black Sort is efteem’d 
little worth. 

Thefe Plana were originally brought from 
the Eajiem Countries, where they are frill 
greatly cultivated, from whence we are fur- 
nifhed annually with this Grain, which is 
many Pcrfons greatly cflcem'd for Puddings,Cs? e. 
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thcfe arc never cultivated in England but by 
way of Curjoficy in finall Gardens, where the 
Seeds do generally ripen very well. 

They mull be fown the Beginning of April 
upon a warm dry Soil, but not too thick, be- 
caufe thefe Plants divide into feveral Branches, 
and Ihould have much Room; and when they 
come up, they Ihould be clear’d from Weeds, 
after which they will, in a fhort time, get the 
better of them, and prevent their future 
Growth. In Atigujl thefe Seeds will ripen, 
when it mull be cut down and beaten out, as 
is pra&is’d for other Grain. 

The Gutney Corn arifes commonly to be ten * 
or twelve Feet high, and has jointed Stalks like 
the Reed; upon the Tops of which the Panicles 
are produc’d, which are very large, as are alfo 
the Grains. This Sort will come up very well, 
if fown as the former, but fcldom perfeAs 
its Seeds with us, except the Seafon be very 
warm. 

MILLEFOLIUM ; [fo call’d, as if the 
Leaves had a thoufand Incifions. Pliny relates, 
That Achilles having been in ll ru died by Cbi- 
ren in Phyfit k and the Art of curing Wounds, 
cured lelepbus , wounded by his own Sword, 
with tiiis Plant; and hence it was call’d Achil¬ 
lea. It is alio call’d Stratiotes, of f&tU an 
Armv,* becaufe this Plant is ufeful in curing 
the Wounds of Soldiers in an Army.] Yarrow, 
Alii foil, or Nole-bleed. 

There are feveral Sorts of this Plant which 
are cultivated in Botanick Gardens for Variety; 
but as they are rarely propagated for Ufe, I 
fliall pals them over without naming them, 
and only obferve, that the common Sort, which 
grows in great Plenty upon dry Banks in moil 
Parts of England; is that which is order’d for 
Medicinal Ule. 

MIMOSA : The Senfitive Plant. 

The Characters arc; 

tftbc Flower conjifts of one Leaf which is 
Jhafd like a Funnel, having many Stamina in 
the Center: Fbefe Flowers are Collected into a 
j round Head ; From the Bottom of the Flower 
' rifes the Piftillum, which afterwards becomes an 
oh long, flat, jointed Pod, which opens both ways, 
and contains in each Partition one roundijh 
Seed. 

The Species are; 

i. Mimosa; feu frutex fenfibilis. Scum. 
The common Senfitive Plant. 

a. Mimosa ; humilis, fruteftens, E? fpinofa, 
filiqttis congiobatis. Plum. Dwarf Shrubby 
Humble Plant, having Thorns, and the Pods 
growing together in Bunches. 

5. Mimosa ; (pints borriditifctita , £? fettfi- 
tiva magis. H. R. Par. Greater Senfitive *(or 
Humble Plant) with very fharp Thorns. 

4. Mimosa ; latifolia, faults in orhem glo- 
meratis, Toum . Broad-leav’d or Common 
Humble Plant. 

5. Mimosa ; fpuria de Pernambucq , diCla 
Mtniofa Italic a. Zatt. The Slothful Senfitive 
Plant; vulgo. 

There are fome other Species of this Plant 
which grow in the warm Pans of America, 


but thofe here mention’d, are what I have 
obferv’d in the Englifh Gardens. 

The firft Sort is commonly known by the 
Name of Senfitive Plant , to diftinguilh it from 
the others, which are generally call’d Humble 
Plants, becaule upon being touch’d, the Pedicle 
of their Leaves falls downward, whereas the 
Leaves of the other Sort are only contra&ed 
lljion the Touch. 

Thefe Plants are all propagated from Seeds, 
which mull be fown upon a Hot-bed early in 
the Spring ; and when the Plants come up, 
they mud be tranfplanted into’fmall Pots fill’d 
with light rich Earth, and plung’d into a frefh 
Hot-bcd, obferving to water and lhade them 
until they have taken Root: After which you 
mull often rtfrelh ’em with Water, and let ’em 
have Air in Proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafon, always obferving to keep the Bed in 
a good Temper for Heat, as alfo to cover the 
Glaffes every Night with Mats, which will 
greatly facilitate their Growth. 

With this Management, in about a Month’s 
time, the Plants will have greatly advanc’d, 
and their Roots will fill the Pots; therefore you 
mull remove them jnto larger Pots, by lhaking 
them out of thofe they are in, together with 
the Earth, which Ihould be preferv’d to their 
Roots; and (after having pared off the Roots 
which were matted round the Outfide of the 
Ball of Earth) you mull place the Plants into 
the larger Pots, filling them up with the like 
rich Earth; then plunge them into the Hot¬ 
bed, obferving to water them well until they 
have taken Root; and if you fee the Plants 
inclinable to droop, when the Sun Ihines warm 
upon the Glalles, you mud lhade them until 
they have recover’d and are able to endure the 
Heat. 

You mud alio obferve to give them a greater 
Share of Air, as the Seafon advances in 
Warmth, but you mud never expofe them to 
the open Air, which will not only retard their 
Growth, but alfo dedroy the fenfitive Qua¬ 
lity; lo that I have feen feme Plants of thefe 
Kinds, which after having been expos’d to the 
open Air a few Days, have imirely loll their 
Motion. 

The firft of thefe Sorts, if duly water’d and 
preferv’d in a kindly Warmth* will grow, in 
theCompalsof one Seafon, to the Height of 
eight or nine Feet, and produce great Quan¬ 
tities of Flowers, but unlels the Autumn proves 
very favourable, the Seeds do feldom ripen, 
and the Plant being much tenderer than the 
other Sorts, is rarely preferv’d through the 
Winter, tho’ plac’d in the warmeft Stoves, fo 
that we are oblig’d to procure the Seeds from 
Abroad. 

The fecond Sort is of much humbler Growth, 
feldom rifing above two Feet high, but 
branches out very much, and is belet with 
Thorns: This will abide two or three Years, 
if preferv’d in a good Stove, and generally 
produces Seeds every Year, fo that it is now 
become very common in the Engltjb Gardens, 
being the eafieft to prelerve, and the moll 
plentiful in feeding of allMie Sorts. 

5 R The 
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The third Sort hath very broad Leaves, 
and is greatly beftt with (harp Thoms: This 
will rife to the Height of five or fix Feet, but 
has generally very (lender Branches, and is 
tenderer than the laft-mention’d: It rarely 
produces Seeds in this Country, but may be 
prefer v’d through the Winter in a very good 
Stove. 

The fourth Sort has the quickeft Motion of 
all the Kinds at prefent in England; This is 
fbmewhat like the third in Appearance, but 
grows more ere£t, and hath fewer Spines, arvd 
the Flowers ard of a different Colour. The 
Seeds of this kind are frequently brought over 
from Btirbadoes, where, by the Plenty of Seeds 
brought over, it feems to be the moft common 
in that Country. 

The fifth Sort is preftrv’d in Botanick Car¬ 
dens for Variety, but is a Plant of no great 
Curiofity: It hath (omewhat the Appearance 
of the firft Sort, and will grow eredt to the 
Height of five or fix Feet, and produce great 
Quantities of Seeds; but it having no Motion 
upon being touch’d, renders it left valuable 
than the others. 

Theft Plants were moft of them thought to 
be Annuals formerly, becauft upon the firft 
Approach of cold Weather they were de- 
ftroy’d $ but fince the modern Invention of 
Bark ftoves, moft of thtfe Sorts have been 
preferv’d two or three Years, and do produce 
Seeds very well. 

The Stove in which theft Plants are placed 
in Matter, Ihould be kept to Ananas Heat, 
(as mark’d on Mr. Foxier s ‘thermometers’)} 
and during that Seaion they fhould be frequently 
l'cfrcfia’d with Water, which muft be plac’d in 
the Stove at lea ft twenty-four Hours before it 
be uftd, that it may have nearly an equal 
Warmth to the Air cf the Stove ; but you muft 
not give it to them in large Quantities, which 
will rot their Roots, and caufe them to decay: 
You muft alio obftrve to pick off all decay’d 
Leaves which may appear at that Seafon j 
which, if not taken off, will harbour Inftdts, 
to the great Prejudice of the Plants, 

But where there is not the Conveniency of 
a good Stove to preftrve theft Plants through 
the Winter , their Seeds may be annually pro¬ 
cured, and a few Plants rais’d, which may be 
kept in a Hot-bcd under Glaffes, where they 
will continue until the Cold aproaches in 
Autumn , and, being a great Curiofity, are 
worthy of Care in every good Garden. 

The Philofophical Reafon of the fudden 
Motion of this Plant, upon its being touch’d, 
has not, that 1 know of, been explain’d by 
any Fcrfon ■, but I (hall here inftrt what has 
been advanc’d on that Head.* 

The Phenomenon thereof is worthy Admi¬ 
ration, that not only in the Evening, or to¬ 
wards Night, but at all Hours of the Day, 
with the lead Touch of a Stick, or gentle one 
with the Hand, the Leaves, juft like a Tree 
a dying, droop, and complicate themftlves 
with all the Quicknefs imaginable, and pre- 
ftntlv after erect and recover themftlves, re¬ 
turning to their former Pofitioni (b that a 
w 


Perfon would be induc'd to think they were 
really endow’d with the Senfe of Feeling. 

This ftem’d lo hard to be dilcover’d, that 
a curious Malabarian Philofbpher, upon his 
obferving the Nature of this Plant, ran mad j 
juft as Arijlotle is Paid to have flung him- 
felf headlong into the Sea, becauft he could 
not comprehend the Ebbing and Flowing 
thereof 

The Realbn of theft Plants thus drooping 
and reviving again lb (oon, may be accounted 
for as follows: 

It is occafion’d by the Structure of their 
Muftles or Fibres, their Nerves, their Valves, 
and their Pores. 

ift. By realbn that the interior Nerves 
which belong to their fuperior Mufcles or 
Fibres of the Leaves being wider than 
thole exterior which belong to the inferior; 
and therefore the Vapour afeending out 
of the Earth through the inferior Nerves, 
as they are pretty broad, having a large 
Influence on the upper Fibres of the 
Leaf, and by realbn of the Situation of the 
Valves croft-wife, not being able to return to 
the Earth, dilate themfelves with refpedt to 
their Latitude, and abbreviate them in 
Longitude, and fo eredt the Leaves on 
which theft Fibres are inftrted, to luch a 
Height, as their Articulation or Flexibility 
will permit. 

Hence it is, that by the Inflation of the 
fuperior Mufcles, and the Eredtion of the 
Leaves, the Breath which is in the inferior 
Mufcles or Fibres of thq, Leaves, fo preis’d 
and fo forc’d to open the Valves and Pores 
out of the narrower Nerves looking into the 
broader or wider, and then to crofs over with 
the other Spirits in the wider Nerves into the 
fuperior Mufcles of the Leaves, and raift 
them upwards - and that fo much the more, 
becauft the inferior Valves, by their Situation 
croft-wife, hinder the Deftcnt of the Fumes 
again into the Ground. 

The Spirits then aftending out of the Earth 
in pretty large Quantities, and pretty ftrong, 
through the interior and wider Nerves, do not 
luffer the Valves, out of the wider Nerves, 
entering into the narrower, to be open’d,.or 
the Fumes to croft through theft out of the 
wider Nerves into the narrower. When there¬ 
fore the fuperior Part of the Leaves are 
touch’d with the Hand, then the Spirits in 
thole upper Parts of the Leaves being driven 
more vehemently by that Touch, tend down¬ 
wards, through the interior, and wider Nerves, 
and by that means open the Valves and Pores, 
which look from the wider and inward Nerves 
into the outward and narrower, and, by realbn 
of the Stoppage of the Valves crofs-wife, being 
not able to deftend, they alcend through them, 
and, by their Aftent, (hut up the Valves look¬ 
ing from the narrower Nerves into the broader, 
and lb neceflarily deftend into the inferior 
Muftles or Fibres of the Leaves, and by infla¬ 
ting them and abbreviating them as to their 
Length, bend thoft lower Leaves as much as 
their Articulation or Flexibility will allow of. 

Then, 
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Then, after thole Leaves have been lb 
prefs’d downwards, and the Hand remov’d 
from the Plant, the Exhalations out of the 
Earth alccnd into the Stalk in greater Quan¬ 
tities through the inward and wider Nerves, 
and thrc tgh the Valves that go crols them 
through the exterior and narrower, and by 
thir means fir ft ftmt thofe Valves which come 
from the wider and inward Nerves into the 
exterior, and then proceeding forward, (/. e. 
the Exhalations) crols over to the fuperior 
Mulcles of the Leaves; and by inflating thole, 
they iomewhat raile the Leaves which were 
deprefs’d ; and by that fmall Sublatation of 
the Leaves, prels the Exhalations, which the 
inferior Mulcles of the Leaves are full of; 
and thole being prefr’d, they open the Valves 
in the narrower Nerves, out of the exterior 
Nerves into the interior, and lb crols over to 
the wider and inner Nerves; and there, by 
rcalbn of the Vehemency of Fumes in great 
Quantities exhaling out of the Earth into 
them, and ctofing thole Valves, which go 
into the narrower Nerves, they can’neither 
delcend nor crols over to the Sides, but are 
neceflarily terminated in the fuperior Mulcles 
of the Leaves, by Exhalations perpetually 
afeending Out of the Earth, through the wider 
Nerves; which Leaves, as their upper Parts 
are full of copious Exhalations, fo they are 
thereby dilated. • 

t 

MINT; vide Mentha. 

MIRABILIS PERUVIANA; vide Jalapa. 

MTSLETOE; vide Vifcum in the Ap¬ 
pendix. 

MIT ELLA, [fo call’d, of Mitella, Lat. 
a little Mi!rf) becaule the Seed-veiTel of this 
Plant rd(.mbits a Bilhop’s Alitre. Baftard 
American Saniclc. 

The Characters are; 

< It bath a perennial Root: Tbe Cup of the 
Flower confifls of one Leaf, and is divided into 
five Parti : 7 *be Flower confifis of five Leaves, 
which expand tit Form of a Rofe : itbe Ovary 
becomes a roundifb Fruit, which terminates in 
a Point, gaping at tbe lop, in Form of a Bijhop's 
Mitre , and full of roundi/b Seeds. 

The Species are; 

i. Mt tella ; Americana , fiorum petalis 
txtegris. Tourn. American Mitella, whole 
Flower-leaves are intire. 

• 2. Mitella ; Americana , fiorum petalis 

fimbriatis. tourn. American Mitella , with 
fringed Flower Leaves. 

3. Mitella ; Americana, fiore fquallide 
pttrpureo, vilhfo. Boer. lnd. American Mitella , 
with hairy Flowen, of a dirty purple Colour. 

Thele Plants are prelerv’d in curious Bo- 
tanick Gardens for Variety ; but there being 
very little Beauty in their Flowers, they are 
feldora propagated in Gardens for Plealiire. 
They are very hardy, and will thrive in almoft 
any Soil or Situation, and may be propagated 
either from Seeds, or by parting their Roots, 
which may be done either in Spring or Autumn , 


in the manner as is praftis’d for Polyanthus's, 
&c. and being planted in a fhady Situation, 
will grow very vigoroufly ; fo that, for the 
Sake of Variety, a few Roots may be admit¬ 
ted in lhady Borders where few better Plants 
will thrive. 

MOLDAVICA: [This Plant is fo call’d, 
of Moldavia, becaufo it was brought to us 
from that Country, where it grows without 
Culture.] Turkey BaJm. 

The Characters are j 

It is a Plant with a lab fated Flower, confid¬ 
ing of one Leaf whofe Upper-lip is arch'd, cut 
into two Parts, and reflex'd: the Under-lip is 
atfo divided into two Parts, both ending in 
border'd Jaws : I’be Flower-cup is hollow , and 
generally cut into two unequal Lips , out of 
which arifes tbe Pointal, attended with f oti ? 
Embryo's , which afterwards become fo many 
oblong Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Moldavica ; betonica: folio, fiore cxruleo. 
Iburn. Turkey Balm, with a Betony Leaf, 
and a blue Flower. 

2. Moldavica ; betonicee folio, fiore albo. 
tourn. Turkey Balm, with a Betony Leaf, 
and a white Flower, 

3. Moldavica ; betonicee folio, fiore pur- 
puro-cxruleo. lourn. Turkey Balm, with a 
Betony Leaf, and a purplilh blue Flower. 

4- Moldavica ; Orient alts, betonicee folio t 
fiore magno , violaceo. It. Cor. Eaftern Molda¬ 
vica, with a Betony Leaf, and a large Violet* 
colour'd Flower. 

5- Moldavica ; Orientates , falicis folio , 
fiore parvo cxruleo. t. Cor. Eaftern Moldavica , 
with a Betony Leaf, and a large whitilh 
Flower. 

6. Moldavica ; Orientalis, falicis folio f 
fiore parvo cxruleo. 1 *. Cor. Eaftern Moldavica , 
with a Willow Leaf, and a fmall blue Flower. 

7. Moldavica , Orientalis , falicis folio , 
fiore parvo albo. 7 *. Cor, Eaftern Moldavica , 
with a Willow Leaf, and a finall white Flower. 

8. Moldavica; Americana , trifolia, odore 
gravi. tourn. Three-ieav’d American Mol¬ 
davica, with a ftrong Scent, commonly call'd 
The Balm of Gilead. 

The feven firft Species are annual Plants, 
which perifli foon after the); have perfe&ed 
Seeds: Thefe may be propagated by fowing 
their Seeds in March , upon a Bed of frelh 
light Earcb, in a warm Situation ; and when 
the Plants are come up about two Inches high, 
they fliouid be transplanted into the Borders 
of the Pleafore-Garden, obferving to water 
'em until they have taken Root: After which 
they will require no farther Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds; and if they grow 
pretty tall, to fupport them with Sticks, to 
prevent their being broken by Winds. 

In June and July they will produce their 
Flowers j and in Auguft their Seeds will be 
perfected, when they muft be gather’d, and 
preferv’d dry for the fuccecding Spring. 

The Seeds may aifo be fown upon a warm 
Border in Auguft, where the Plants will 
come up foon after, and will endure the 

Cold 
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Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, 
provided they have a dry Soil, and a warm 
Situation. 

In the Spring they may be traniplanted out 
into the Borders where they are defign’d to 
be continu’d, where they will flower early, 
and produce good Seeds; whereas it iome- 
times happens, that if the Seafbn proves cold 
and wet, thole Plants which are fown in the 
Spring do not perfect their Seeds. 

There is no very great Beauty in thele 
Plants but as they require little Culture, lb 
they may be admitted into large Borders of 
the Flower-Garden, where being intermix’d 
- with other Plants, they afford an agreeable 
Variety. The moft valuable Sorts are the 
two Oriental Kinds with large Flowers j thefe 
commonly grow about eighteen Inches high, 
and t^ividc into leveral Branches, but do not 
take up much Room ; and being annual 
Plants, there will be no Danger of their in¬ 
juring others that may grow near them. 

The eighth Sort is an abiding Plant, which 
may bccafily propagated by planting Cuttings, 
during any of the Summer Months, in a 
Border of rich Earth, oblerving to water and 
lliade ’em until they have taken Root, which 
they do commonly in about three Weeks time ; 
after which they will require no farther Care 
than only to keep them clear from Weeds, 
’till they have made conflderable Progrels, 
when they Ihould be taken up, preltxving a 
Ball of Earth to each Plant, and fet into 
Pots, fill’d with frelh light Earth, placing 
them in a fhady Situation until they have 
taken frelh Root ; after which, they may 
be expos’d to the open Air until the Middle 
or Latter-end of October , when they mull be 
remov’d into Shelter, otherwile they will be 
liable to fuflfer by hard Frofts : Tho’ they 
Ihould be plac’d where they may enjoy as 
much free Air as poflible in mild Weather, 
and only require to be prote&ed from levere 
Cold j for in moderate Winters I have had 
them endure abroad very well, when planted 
under a warm Wall. 

They will require frequently to be water’d 
when planted in Pots ; but in the Winter you 
Ihould not let ’em have it in great Quantities, 
which will be apt to rot their Roots, and de- 
ftroy ’em. This laft Species is preftrv’d in le- 
verai Gardens, lor its Oddnefs; and the ftrong 
ballamick Scent which the Leaves emit, upon 
being bruis’d, which gave occalion to many 
Ferfons formerly to fuppofethe Balm of Gilead 
was taken from this Plant. 

MOLLE : The Indian Molle, or Maftick 
Tree. 

The Characters are; 

// hath pinnated Leaves, Hie tboje of the 
Lentilcus, hut are terminated by an odd Lobe ; 
the Flower expands in the Form of a Koje • and 
the Fruit refembles a Grain of Pepper. * 

We have but one Species of this Tree in 
England, which is, 

Molle j Cluj, in Mornrd. The Arbor 
Molle, or Indian Maftick Tree, 
w 


This Tree is prelerved in many curious Gar¬ 
dens in England, but rarely produces any 
Flowers in this Country. 

It may be propagated by laying down the 
tender Branches, which in two Years will 
take Root, when they may be taken off 
from the old Plants, and planted into Pots 
fill’d with frelh, light Earth, oblerving to 
water and lhade ’em until they have taken 
Root. 

But as it is very difficult to make this Tree 
grow from Layers, fo it will be neceffary to 
flit the Branches when lay’d, which will faci¬ 
litate their Rooting ; and when you cut them 
off from the old Plants, (which Ihould be done 
in April) if you place the pots upon a mode¬ 
rate Hot-bed, it will caule them to take Root 
much looner, provided you water and (hade 
’em carefully ; but you mult obferve to let 
them have Air in Proportion to the Warmth, 
of the Sealbn j and when they have taken 
frelh Root, you mull inure them to the Open 
Air by Degrees, into which they Ihould be 
removed toward the latter End of May, pla¬ 
cing ’em in a Situation where they may be 
defended from violent Winds, in which they 
may remain until the October following, when 
they mu ft be removed into the Green houft, 
placing them where they may have a great 
Share of free Air in mild Weather, for they 
only require to be protected from fevere 
Cold. 

This Tree will grow to the Height of feven * 
or eight Feet, but commonly produces its 
Shoots very irregular, lb that it is very diffi¬ 
cult to form it to a regular Head, for which 
Reafon it is not lb much eftccm’d, (except 
by the Curious in Botany) as the Lentifcus ; 
but for Variety it may have a Place in all 
curious Green-houles. 

MOLUCCA : (This Plant takes its Name 
of the Molucca Iflands, becaule it was found 
there ] Molucca Balm. 

The Characters are; 

It is a vertitillate Plant with a labiated 
Flower , confining of one Leaf, wbofe upper Lip 
is hollow, like a Spoon , but the under Lip is 
cut into three Segments j out of the Flower-cup 
arifts the Pointal, attended, as it were, by four 
Embryo's, which afterwards turn to fo many 
angular Seeds, which are inclos'd in the Bell- 
Jhap'd Cdlix . 

The Species are ; 

1. Molucca ; leevis. Bod. Smooth Mo¬ 
lucca Balm. 9 

2. Molucca j fpinofa. Bod. Prickly Mo¬ 
lucca Balm. 

Thele Plants are annual, feldom abiding 
after they have perfected their Seeds. They 
are prelerved only in fijeh Gardens where a 
great Variety of Plants are maintain’d, being 
Plants of no great Beauty or Ule. Thele 
may be propagated by lowing their Seeds in 
March, upon a Bed of frelh, light Earth, in 
an open Situation, where the Plants will come 
up loon after j and when they are about two 
Inches high, they mull be tranfplantcd out, 
either into frelh Beds of light Earth, or in 
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the Borders of the Plea fore-Garden, placing 
era at two Feet Di fiance, for their Branches 
will extend pretty far, if the Soil be rich ; 
and when they have taken Root they will 
require no farther Care, but only to keep ’em 
clear from Weeds, and fallen them to Sticks 
to prevent their being broke by Winds when 
they advance. 

In July theft Plants will flower, and if the 
Seafon proves warm, their Seeds will be per- 
feiled in September, but if the Seafon be cold 
and moift, they commonly perilh without pro¬ 
ducing good Seeds in this Country : For which 
Realon theft Plants fhould be raised in Autumn, 
and preferved through the Winter under a 
common Frame, and in the Spring tranfplanted 
out, as before, when they will flower early, 
and produce good Seeds. 

MOLY: [This Plant is fo named of j u.v\>ic, 
to grieve, or be in Pam, becaule Homer re- 
prelencs it as good to expel Poifon.J Wild 
GarJick. 

The Characters are; 

It agrees in every refpeCi with the Garlick, 
but bath, for the tnojl part, a fweet Scent ; and 
the Flowers art produced in an Umbel. 

The Species are; 

1. MolV ; latifclium , Liliflorum. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav’d Moly of Theophrallus. 

2. Moly ; latifolium, Indicum. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav’d Indian Moly. 

3. Moly; lati folium Hifpanicttm. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav’d Spanifh Moly with purple Flowers. 

4. Moly; latifolium, fiavo flore. H. Eyfi. 
Broad-leav’d yellow Moly. 

$. Moly; angufiifoltum, umbellatum. C.B.P. 
Karrow-leav’d Moly, commonly call'd Homer’s, 
or Dioicorides’j Moly. 

6 . Moly ; angufiifolium, foliis reflex:s. 
C. B. P. Narrow-leav’d Moly, with reflex’d 
Leaves, commonly call'd The Serpent Moly. 

7. Moly ; mofebatum, captllaceo folio. 
C. B. P. The Sweec Moly of Montpelier, vulgS. 

There are fome other Varieties of this Plant, 
which arepreftrv’d incurious Botanick Gardens 
abroad, but thofc here mention’d are what I 
have obferved in the Ettgltjh Gardens. 

They are all very hardy Plants, and may 
be eafily multiplied by their OfF-ftts, which 
they fend forth in great Plenty: The beft 
Seafon to tranfplant them is in Augufi or Sep¬ 
tember, juft after their Leaves decay; for if 
they are permitted to remain long after, and 
the Sea Ion Ihould prove moift, they will fend 
forth frelh Fibres, when it will be too late to 
remove ’em, unlefs they are taken up with Balls 
of Earth. 

They will grow in almoft any Soil or Situ¬ 
ation, but will thrive beft in a light, fandy 
Soil, and an open Expofure. 

They commonly produce their Flowers in 
May and June, except the Swect-fcented Mont¬ 
pelier kind, which foldom flowers till Augufi, 
and are pretty Varieties in the large Borders 
of the Pleafure-Garden, where, being inter¬ 
mix’d with other bulbous-rooted Flowers, they 
afford an agreeable Variety; but they fhould 
not be permitted to remain longer than two 


Years before they are tranfplanted, becaufe 
they produce a gre.it Number of OfF-fets, 
(efpecially Homers Moly) which, if not taken 
from the old Roots, will flarve ’em and cauft 
their Flowers to be very weak. 


MOMORDICA; [TheOrigin of the Name 
ft unknown.] Male Baifam-Apple. 

The Characters are; 

T'he Flower conftfis of one Leaf, is of the 
expanded, heil-Jhap'd kind, but fo deeply cut , 
as to appear compos'd of five difitnCl Lea ves: 
tfbefe Flowers are fome Male (or barren), 
others Female, growing upon the Top of the 
Embryo, which is afterwards chang'd into a 
Fruit, which is fiejhy , and fometimes more or 
left tapering, and hollow, and when ripe, ufu- 
ally burfts, and cafis forth the Seeds with an 
Elafiicity which Seeds are wrapped up tn a 
membranous Covering ., and are, for the mefi 
part , indented on tbeir Edges. 

The Species are; 

1. Momordica ; vulgaris. Tourn. The 
common Male Ballam-Apple. 

2. Momordica; Zeylanica, pampinea fron¬ 
ds, fruilu breviort. Tourn. Male Baifam-Apple 
of Ceylon, with Vine-leaves and a fhort Fruit. 

3. Momordica ; Zeylanica, pampinea fron¬ 
ds, fruit u lotiyiirt, To urn. Male Balfam-Apple 
of Ceylon, with Vine* leaves and a longer Fruit. 

4 Momordica ; Americana, fruilu reticu¬ 
lata, ficco. Com. Kar. Male Ballam-Apple, of 
America, with a dry netted Fruit. 

Theft Plants are all annual, their Seeds 
tnuft be ibwn on a Hot-bed the Beginning of 
March , and when the Plants come up, they 
fhould be tranfplanted out into a frefh Hot¬ 
bed, after the Manner of Cucumbers or Me¬ 
lons, putting two Plants of the fame, kind, un¬ 
der each Light, and the Plants water’d and 
fhaded until they have taken Root; after 
which they muft be treated as Cucumbers, per¬ 
mitting their Branches to extend upon the 
Ground in the fame Manner, and obferve to 
keep them clear from Weeds. 

With this Management (provided you do 
not let them have too much Wet, or expoft 
’em too much to the open Air) they will pro¬ 
duce their Fruit in July, and their Seeds will 
ripen in Augufi, when you muft obferve to 
gather it as loon as you fee the Fruit open, 
otherwjfe it will be call abroad, and with dif¬ 
ficulty gather’d up again. 

Theie Plants are preferv’d in curious Gar¬ 
dens for the Oddneis of their Fruit; but as 
they take up a great deal of Room in the 
Hot-beds, requiring frequent Attendance, and 
being of little Beauty or Ufe, fo they are not 
much cultivated in England, except in Botanick 
Gardens for Variety. 

MORUS: [of fixvpif, black, becaufe its , 
Fruit ft ordinarily lb] The Mulberry-tree. 

The Characters are; 

It bath large, rough, roundifh Leaves ; the 
Male Flowers (or Katkins, which have a Ca- 
Jtx confifiing of four Leaves) are fometimes pro¬ 
duced upon feparate Trees, at other times at 
remote Difiances from the Fruit on the fame 
$ S Tree : 
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Tree ; The Fruit is compos'd of feveral Protu¬ 
berances, to each of which adhere four fmall 
Leaves ; the Seeds are roundijh, growing fingly 
in each Protuberance, 

The Species are; 

1. Morus ; frufiu nigro. C. B. P, The 
common Black Mulberry. 

2. Morus ; fruflu albo. C. B. P. The 
White Mulberry. 

3. Morus ; fruitu nigra, minori, foliis ele- 
ganter laciniatis. Tourn. The letter Black 
Mulberry, with Leaves neatly jagged. 

4. Morus ; fruitu albo, minors, esc albo- 
purpurafeente. Tourn. The fmall Purplifh- 
white Mulberry. 

5 . Morus ; Vtriginiana, foliis lot'sffimis fa¬ 
ir is, frutlu rubro lotsgiori. Cat, Plant. Hort. 
The broad-lea v’d Virginian Mulberry, with 
long red Fruit. 

6. Morus; Vtrginienfts arbor , Loti arbor is 
inftar ramofa, foliis amplifftmis. Pluk. Pbyt. 
The large-leav a Virginian Mulberry, with 
blackilh Shoots, fomewhat like thole of the 
Lote or Nettle-tree. 

The firft of theft Sorts is very common in 
moll Gardens, being planted for the Delicacy 
of its Fruit: It may be propagated by low¬ 
ing the Seeds, or by laying down the tender 
Branches, which in two Years will take Root, 
and may then be tranlplanted into the Places 
■where they are to remain. Thoft Plants 
which are propagated from Seeds are com¬ 
monly the molt vigorous, and generally make 
the ur a it eft Stems, but then there is a very 
great Hazard of their being fruitful; for it 
often happens, that fuch Plants are, for the 
molt part, of the Male kind, which produce 
Katkins, but fcldom have much Fruit; for 
which Reafon, thoft who are delirouc to have 
fruitful Trees, fhould always propagate them 
by Layers from fuch Trees as do produce 
plenty of good Fruit. But as the Trees thus 
rais’d are lubjedfc to have crooked, unlightly 
Stems, lb there (hould be Care taken in the 
Cho ce of ftrait Shoots to make Layers; and 
when they are tranlplanted out, they ihould 
have ftrait Stakes fix’d down by each, to 
which they Ihould be fatten’d as the Shoot 
is extended, until it comes to the Height you 
defign the Stem; then you may funer the 
Branches to extend as they are inclinable, for 
this Tree Ihould not be often prun'd, but only 
fuch Branches Ihould be cut off which ftioot 
croft, and bruift themftlves by rubbing againft 
each other, and luch as decay fhould alio be 
cutoff. 

This Tree delights in a light Soil, not too 
wet nor over dry, and Ihould have an open 
Expofure; for if it be planted too near to 
other Trees or Buildings, lo as to be (haded 
thereby, the Fruit ftldont ripens well; though 
if they are planted in a Situation where they 
may be defended from the violent Weft and 
South-Weft Winds, which very often blow 
down and deftroy great Quantities of the 
Fruit, it will be of great Advantage; but 
they Ihould always be open to the Eaft and 
Soutb-Eaft Sun, which is of great Service in 
drying up the Moiftiire which lodges upon the 


Surface of their Leaves in the Night, and not 
only retards the Fruit, but renders it ill-tailed 
and watry. 

The Soil under theft Trees Ihould alio be 
every Year well dug and manured, tho* there 
will fcarce any Sort of Plants grow under them ; 
but it is of great Advantage to the Fruit, not- 
withftanding what may have been faid to the 
contrary. 

The White Mulberry is commonly cultivated 
for its Leaves, to feed Silk-worms, In Prance , 
Italy , Sic. though the Perftans always make 
ule of the common Black Mulberry for that 
Purpoft; and I have been allured by a Gen¬ 
tleman of Honour, who hath made Trial of 
both Sorts of Leaves, that the Worms fed 
with thoft of the Black Sort, produce much 
better Silk than thoft fed with the White; 
but he obferves, that the Leaves of the Black 
Sort Ihould never be given to the Worms, 
after they have eaten for lome time of the 
White, left the Worms fbould burft, which is 
often the Caft when they are thus treated. 

The Trees which are defign’d to feed Silk¬ 
worms, Ihould never be luffer’d to grow tall, 
but rather kept in a Sort of Hedge, and in- 
ftead of pulling off the Leaves ungly, they 
Ihould be (bear’d off together with their young 
Branches, which is much {boner done, and 
not fo injurious to the Tree. 

This white Sort may be propagated either 
from Seeds or Layers, as the Black Mulberry, 
and is equally as hardy : There are two or 
three Varieties of this Tree, which differ in the 
Shape of their Leaves, Size, and Colour of 
their Fruit; but as they are of no other Ule 
than for their Leaves, fo the ftrongeft (hoot¬ 
ing and the largeft-leav’d Sort Ihould be 
preferr’d. 

The Large-leav’d Virginian Sort, with long 
red Fruit, is at prefent very Icarce in England, 
though itftems to be the common Sort, which 
grows fpontaneoufly in the Woods of Ame¬ 
rica : This may be propagated from Seeds, 
or by laying down the Branches, as the com¬ 
mon Sort; it is very hardy, and will endure 
the Cold of our Winters in the open Air very 
well. The Leaves of this kind are very large, 
and ftem to be as proper for feeding of Silk- 
Worms as thoft of the common Son; fo that if 
ever the Frojcft of eftablilhing a Silk Mdnu- 
fatfory in the Weft-Indies Ihould be let on 
foot, there would be no Occafion of their 
fending over for Mulberry-Trees , as hath been 
by lome propos’d. Cnee they will find a 
fufficient Quantity in all the Woods of that 
Country. 

The Large-leav’d Virginian Mulberry with 
black Shoots, is (till more uncommon than any 
of the former; There is a large Flam of this 
kind growing in the Gardens of the Bifhop of 
London at Fulham , which has been ftveral 
Years an Inhabitant of that Garden, but has 
never produced any Fruit, that I could learn, 
but hath lome Years a great Number of Kat - 
kins, much like thole of the Hazel-Nut , 
which occafton’d Mr. Kay to give it the Name 
of Corylus ; but it may be one of the Male 
Trees, which never produces Fruit, as it Ibmc- 

times 
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times happens in the common Sorts of MuU 
berries y the Leaves being very like thole of 
the Black Mulberry , but wmewhat larger and 
rougher. 

This Tree ha* not been propagated yet in 
this Country, for though it has been budded 
and grafted upon both the Black and iVbtte 
Mulberries, yet I can't hear that it hath fuc- 
ceeded upon either ; and the Tree being 
pretty tall, can’t be laid down, which is the 
moll likely Method to propagate it: This is 
very hardy, and will endure the Cold of our 
Climate in the open Air very well, and is co¬ 
veted as a CurioGty by fuch who delight in the 
Variety of Trees and Shrubs. 

MOSS > vide Mulcus. 

MOTHER-WORT i vide Cardiaca. 

MOULD, the Goodneft of which may be 
known by the Sight, Smell, and Touch. 

Firfi, by the Sight. Thole Moulds that are 
of a bright Cbefnut or Hazelly Colour arc ac¬ 
counted the bell; of this Colour are the bed 
Loams, and alio the belt natural Earth ; and 
this will be the better yet, if it cut like But¬ 
ter, and does not (lick obftinately, but is 
fliort, tolerably light, breaking into Imall 
Clods, is fweet, will be tempered without 
crafting or chapping in dry Weather, or turn¬ 
ing to Mortar in wet. 

The next to that the dark-grey and ruflec 
Moulds are accounted the bell, the light and 
dark Alh Colour are reckon'd the worft, fuch 
as are ufually found on common or heathy 
Ground j the clear tawney is by no Means 
to be approved ; but that of a yellowilh red 
Colour is accounted the worft of all; this is 
commonly found in wild and wafle Parts of 
the Country, and, for the molt Part, pro¬ 
duce nothing but Gofs, Furz , and Fern , ac¬ 
cording as their Bottoms are more or left of a 
light and landy, or of a fpewy Gravel or 
clayey Nature. , 

Secondly , by the Smell. All Lands that are 
good and whollome, will, after Rain or break¬ 
ing up by the Spade, emit a good Smell. 

thirdly, by the Touch. By this Means we 
may dilcover whether it conlifts of Subftances 
intirely arenaceous or clammy, or, according 
as it is expreft'd by Mr. Evelyn , whether it 
be tender, fatty, deterfive, or flippery, or 
more harfh, gritty, porous, or friable. 

That being always the bell that is between 
the two Extreams, and does not contain the 
two different Qualities of (oft and hard mix'd, 
of moift and dry, of churlifh and mild, that 
is, neither too un&uous or too lean, but fuch 
as will eafily diflolve; of a juft ConCftcnce, 
between Sand and Clay, and fuch as wilt not 
flick to the Spade or Fingers upon every Flalh 
of Raio, 

A Loam or Brick Mould is not to be dis¬ 
approv'd, as requiring little Help or Improve¬ 
ment but the Spade, and is efteemed both by 
the Gardener and Florift. 

MUCILAGE, Is a vifeous, clammy Sub- 
fiance about Seeds, &c. 


MUCILAGINOUS, flgnifies, endow'd with 
a clammy, vilcous Matter. 

MULBERRY; vide Mofux 

MULLEIN j vide Verbalcum. 

MULT 1 SILTQUOUS Plants, are fuch as 
have after each Flower many diftind, long, 
(lender, and, many times, crooked Cafes or 
SthquXy in which their Seed is contain'd ; and 
which, when they ripen, open of the rule! ves, 
and let the Seeds drop. Of this Kind is the 
Bear s-joot, Columbines, common Houfeleek , 
Navel-wort. Orpine, See. 


MUMMY, a fort of Grafting-wax, made 
of one Pound of common Black Pitch and 
a quarter of a Pound of common T urpentine, 
put into an earthen Pot and let on the Fire in 
the open Air $ in doing this you ought to hold 
a Cover in your Hand, ready to cover it, in 
order to quench it, by putting it ^ereon, 
which is to be done leveral times, letting it 
on the Fire again, that the nitrous and volatile 
Pam may be evaporated. The Way to know 
when it is enough, is, by pouring a little of it 
upon a Pewter Plate, and if it be fo, it will 
coagulate prefently ; then this melted Pitch 
is \6 be poured into another Pot, and a little 
common Wax is to be added to it, mixing 
them well together$ and then to be kept for 

ua 

Dr. Agricola directs the ufing this Mummy 
as follows; 

When you would dreft Roots with this 
Wax, you muft melt it, and afterwards lep 
it cool a little, then dip in the Ends of the 
Pieces of the Roots you would plant (for he 
propoles it for the Planting of Pieces of Roots 
of Trees, one after the other, but nop 
too deep, and afterwards to put them in Wa¬ 
ter, and to plant them in the Earth, the Imall 
End downwards, fo that the larger End may 
appear a little Way out thereof^ and have the 
Benefit of the Air $ and then to preft the 
Earth very hard down about them, that they 
may not receive too much Wet, becaufe that 
would rotthem. 

Mummy for Exotick Plants: The fame Au¬ 
thor dire&s the Making it as follows : 

Take half a Pound of Gum-Copal, beat 
it very fine, and learle it j take three Pounds 
of Venice Turpentine, and melt it over a floy 
Fire in a ftrong earthen Pot ; when the Tur¬ 
pentine is melted and liquidated, put the fifted 
Gum into it, keep it continually ftirring with 
a little Stick, augmenting the Fire gradually, 
and it will all diftolve infallibly j afterwards 
let the Turpentine evaporate well, and it will 
thicken ; and when it is become of a fiiffi- 
cient Confidence, you may make it up into 
little Rolls, like Sealing-Wax, and keep it for 
Ufe: 

This Mummy, he fays, is an excellent Vul¬ 
nerary for Plants, it being fubjedt to no Cor¬ 
ruption, as other gummy Things are ; it hin¬ 
ders any Rottenneft between the Stock and 
the Root, by means of which the Callus Is 
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form’d the fooner, and fpreads over alt the 
Parts, and the Stock becomes intirely con¬ 
nected with the Root. It alio gives Strength 
and Vigour to the Root, and likewift facili¬ 
tates it. 

Vegetable Mammy: The fame Author di¬ 
rects the Making ot this as follows: 

> Fill a large Kettle or earthen Pot about a 
third Part full of common Black Pitch, and 
add to it a little fine Rofin, or fulphurated 
Pitch, and a little yellow Wax j melt theft 
together ’till they become liquid, then take 
them off the Fire, and let them Hand 'till 
they have done fmoaking, and when cool 
you may, with a Bruih, plaifter the Inci- 
fions which are made for Inoculation, Graft¬ 
ing, Sc. 

Garden or For eft Mummy : The lame Author 
direds the making it as follows: 

Take three Pounds of common Turpentine, 
and four Pounds of common Pitch, melt 
the Turpentine over the Fire, and having 
beaten the Pitch to a Powder, throw it in : 
when Ihey are well mix’d together, and 
grown pretty thick, take it ofF and keep it for 
Ufe. 

- This Compofition may be either made up 
Into little Sticks, like thofe of Sealing-Wax, 
to be made ufe of on little Trees, or it may 
be kept in little Pots, and melted over a flow 
Fire, when there is Occafion to ufe it j and 
dipping a little Bruih in it you may plaifler 
the Graft. 

The Noble Mummy, or Grafting Wax .* To 
make this the fame Author directs : 

„ Take two Pounds of pure Pitch, luch as is 
call’d at Ratisbonne, Virgin Pitch, and add to 
it half a Pound of good Turpentine ; put 
.them together in an earthen Pot, and fet them 
over the Fire, that the volatile Part of the 
Turpentine may evaporate, otherwife it would 
be very prejudicial to Trees and Roots: Prove 
it as you did the former, to know when it is 
enough, then add to it half a Pound of Vir¬ 
gin-Wax, and half an Ounce of pounded 
Myrrh and Aloes , when thefe are well mix’d, 
make it up into little Rolls, or Philters, or 
elfe it may be kept in Gaily-pots. 

The Time he directs wnen the Operation 
of the Roots is to be perform’d, is in the 
Months of September, Otiober, and November , 
though it may fucceed well at any Time of 
the Year, yet thofo Months are the molt 
proper Sealbns for it. The only Difference, 
he fays, is, what is planted in the Spring will 
fhoot out in June or July, and what is planted 
in Autumn comes not forth ’till the Month of 
April. 

The aforefaid Author mentions great Per¬ 
formances by ufing theft Mummies ; thofe who 
have a Mind to be fatisfied may peruft his 
Treatife. 

MUSA: The Plaintain-Tree. 

The Characters are ; 

Mufa is a kind of Plant with a polypetalous, 
anomalous Flower ; the upper Petal is excavated 
or hollowed like a little Boat, and divided into 
three at the Summit i the hither one is con¬ 


cave, but the inward one pellated, or in the 
Form of a Qrefcent or Half-moon Shield, and 
accompanied with two little narrow-pointed 
Leaves : V’be Calix paffes into a cucumber - 
Jbap'd Fruit , that is [oft, fiejby, covered with 
a Skin, divided, as it were, into three Loctt- 
laments , in which there appear , as it were, 
fome Rudiments of Seeds . 

The Species are j 

i. Musa i fruttu cucumertno, longiori.. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The Plantain-tree, vulgS. 

4. Musa ; Candice maculato, fru£tu redo, 
rot undo, breviore, odorato. Sloan. Cat. The 
Banana-tree, vulgd. 

Theft Plants are very common in the Eafi 
and Wef-Indies, as alfb in moft hot Countries 
of the World. They are carefully cultivated 
by the Planters in the Wefi-Jndies , who plant 
’em in low, rich Ground, by the Sides of Gul¬ 
lies, where they produce Fruit moft Parts of 
the Year. In England they are only preftrved 
as Curiofities, where they muft be conftantJy 
kept in a Bark-Stove ; for though they may 
be kept alive in another warm Stove, yet they 
will make very little Progrels therein, and do 
not appear half ft beautiful, their chief Or¬ 
nament being the Largenefs of their Leaves, 
which are fometimes four Feet long, and near 
two Feet broad j but as thefe Plants take up 
a great deal of Room in the Stove, efpecially 
when they arrive to a confiderable Size, fo it 
is not convenient to keep more than one Plant 
of each kind. 

During the Summer Seafon theft Plants 
muft be plentifully water’d, for the Surface of 
their Leaves being large, occaCons a great 
Confumption of Moifture, by Perlpiration, til 
hot Weather ; but in the Whiter they muft 
be water’d more fparingly, though at that 
Seafon they muft be often refrelb’d, but it 
muft not be given ’em in fuch Quantities. 

The Pots in which theft Plants are placed 
fliould be large, in proportion to the Size of 
the Plants, for their Roots generally extend 
pretty far ; and the Barth fliould be rich and 
light. The Degree of Heat with which theft 
Plants thrive beft, is much the lame with the 
Anana, or Pine-Apple, in which I have ften 
this Plant ftven or eight Feet high, but never 
could obftrve any Tendency to produce Fruit, 
nor do I believe it poflible to bring the Fruit 
of this Plant to any tolerable Perfection in 
England, the Plant requiring a great deal 
more Room and Height than our Stoves at 
prefent will admit, as alfo a greater Share of 
Air than can be given to ’em in Winter in this 
Country. 

Theft Plants are cafily propagated, by cut¬ 
ting off* an old Plant near the Ground, which 
will occafion their (Booting out feveral young 
ones from the Root ; which is the Manner 
they are propagated in the hot Countries ; fo 
that after a Spot of Ground is once planted 
with ’em, they will continue feveral Years j 
for the old Plant producing one large Bunch 
of Fruit from the Center, when that is ripe 
and cut ofF, the whole Plant decays, and leve- 
raL young ones Ipring up from the Roots, 
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which being produced one afrer another, fuc- 
ceflively, affords the Inhabitants Plants of va¬ 
rious Size and Age, which produce their Fruit 
iucceflivcly, in like manner. 

It is the firft of thefe Species which is 
chiefly cultivated in the Heft-Indies , that pro¬ 
ducing a much larger Bunch of Fruit, is 
by the Inhabitants greatly preferr’d to the 
other, which is accounted a very plealant 
Fruit, when ripe, and is by many Per Ions 
greatly coveted by way of Defert, being fofter 
and more lufeious to the Tafte, but is not lb 
much efteem’d for Food. 

Thefe Plants do rife to be fifteen or twenty 
Feet high in the H'eft-Indies, to which Height 
they generally arrive in about ten Months 
from their firft planting, foon after which they 
produce their Fruit, and then decay: They 
are of the quickcft Growth of any Vegetable 
yet known. Sir Hans Shane lays, one may 
almoft fee them grow ■ he cut a young Tree 
even at the Top with a Knife, which imme¬ 
diately grew up difcernably, and in an Hour’s 
Time the middle Leaves, which were wrap¬ 
ped up within the others, were advanced above 
them half an Inch. 

MUSCARI: Musk, or Grape Hyacinth j 
vulgS. 

The Char afters are ; 

It bath a bulbous Root, the Leaves are long 
and narrow, the Flower is bermapbroditicai, 
confiftiug of one Leaf and fljap'd hke a Pitcher , 
and cut at Top into fix Segments which are re¬ 
flex d ; the Ovary becomes a triangular Fruit , 
divided into three Cells, which are fill of round 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

l. Muscari ; arvenfe, jttneifolium, minus, 
cosnileum. Turn. Common leflcr blue Grape- 
flower, or Mttfcary . 

z. Muscari ; arvenfe, juncifolium , exal- 
bidutn, minus. Turn, Lelfer whitifh Grape- 
flower, or Mufcary. 

3. Muscari ; obfoletiore fiore, eX purpurd 
vir elite. Cluft Musk Hyacinth or Grape- 
flower, of a worn out purple-greenilh Co¬ 
lour. 

4. Muscari j cwruletim, majus. Turn. 
Greater blue Mufcary or Grape-flower. 

5. Muscari j arvenfe , latifolium, purpu- 
rafeens. Turn. Broad-leav’d Mufcary or 
Grape-flower, with a purplilh Flower. 

6 . Muscari; panicula , comofa , pur pur 0 - 
violaceL Buerb. hid. The feather’d Hyacinth; 
vttlgo. 

There are feme other Varieties of this Plant 
which are preferv’d in the curious Flower- 
Gardens in Holland and Flanders , but thofe 
here mention’d are what I have obferv’d in 
the Ertgltjh Gardens. 

The firft Sort is very common in moft old 
Gardens, where, by its plentiful Increafe, it 
is become lb troublefeme as to render it little 
eftcem’d ; for when once thefe Roots have 
taken Pofteffion of a Garden, they are fearcely 
ever eradicated afterward j the fmatlcft Off- 
ftts growing, although they are buried a Foot 
under the Surface of the Ground. This pro¬ 


duces its Flowers in April and May, and if 
permitted to remain, will produce ripe Seeds in 
June. 

The fecond Sort is lels common than the 
firft, and is preferved by fuch who are curious 
in Flowers, though it is a Plant of no great 
Beauty; this is propagated by Off fets, as the 
common Hyacinth, and will thrive in almoft 
any Soil or Situation, but beft in that which is 
warm and dry. 

The third Sort is a very delpicable Flower, 
to Appearance, but is chiefly preferv’d for its 
uncommon Sweetnels; this is alfo increas’d as 
the former, and produces its Flowers much 
about the fame Sealbn. 

The fourth, fifth, and fix Sorts are alfo 
preferved in curious Gardens for Variety, but 
neither of thefe have much Sweetnels in their 
Flowers; thefe are alfo propagated by Off-fets 
as the former, but produce their Flowers later 
in the Sealbn. 

The proper Seafon for taking up the Roots 
of thefe Flowers is in June, when their Leaves 
are decay'd; at which Time they fhould be 
fpread upon Mats, in a dry Place, for a Fort¬ 
night, until their Bulbs be dry’d, when they 
may be laid up, each Sort by it felf, until the 
Beginning of Oftobcr, which is the Seafon for 
Planting moft of thofe bulbous-rooted Flowers j 
and the various Sorts of thefe may then be in¬ 
termix’d amongft other Flowers of the lame 
Growth, where, in the Seafon of their Flower¬ 
ing, they afford an agreeable Variety. Thefe 
Roots fhould never be permitted to remain 
longer than two Years unremoved, for they 
multiply lb faft, that the Number of their 
Off-fets would greatly weaken the blowing 
Roots, and caufe their Flowers to be very 
fmall; and the firft Sort, which increafes lb 
plentifully, would fill the Borders with Off-fets, 
fo as not to be clear’d out again. 

MUSC 1 PULA; vide Lychnis. 

MUSCOSE, MUSCOSUSj Mofly, or 
abounding with Mols. 

MUSCOSITY; Molfinefs. 

MUSCUS; Mofs. 

Thefe, though formerly foppos’d to be only 
Excrefecncies produced from the Earth, Trees, 
&c. yet are no lels perfect Plants than thofe 
of greater Magnitude, having Roots, Branches, 
Flowers, and Seeds, but yet cannot be propa¬ 
gated from the latter by any Art. 

The Botanifts diftingufh thefe into feveral 
Genera, under each of which are feveral Spe¬ 
cies i but as they are Plants of no Ufe or 
Beauty, fo it would be to no purpofe to enu¬ 
merate them in this Place. 

Thefe Plants chiefly flourifh in cold Coun¬ 
tries, and in the Winter Sealbn, and are ma¬ 
ny times very injurious to Fruit-trees, which 
grow upon cold, barren Soils, or where they are 
fo dole planted as to exclude the free Accefsof 
Air: The only Remedy in fuch Cafes is to cut 
down Part of the Trees, and plough up the 
Ground between thofe left remaining, and in 
the Spring of the Year, in moift Weather, 
you fhould, with an iron Inftrument made a 
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little hollow, the better to furround the 
Branches of the Trees, l'crape off the Mo is, 
carrying it ofi the Place; and by two or three 
times thus cleanfing them, together with 
carefully ftirring the Ground, it may be en¬ 
tirely deflroy’d from the Trees: But if you 
do not cut down part of the Trees, and ftir 
the Ground well, the rubbing off the Mofs 
will fignify little, for the Caufe not being re¬ 
mov’d, the BffeCl will not ceale, but the Mols 
will, in a fhort Time, be as troublefome as 
ever. 

MUSHROOMS ; are, by many Ferfons, 
Hippos’d to be produc'd from the Putrefa&ion 
of the Dung, Barth, £ $c. in which they are 
found ; but notwithftanding this Notion is 
pretty generally received amongft the unthink¬ 
ing Fart of Mankind, yet, by the curious 
Naturalifts, they are eftcem’d perfect Plants, 
though their Flowers and Seeds have not, as 
yet, been difeover'd. But fince they may, 
and are annually propagated by the Gardeners 
near London , and are (the cfculent Sort of 
them) greatly efteem’d, by mod curious Pa¬ 
lates, fo I fliall briefly let down the Method 
practis’d by the Gardeners who cultivate them 
for Sale; 

Bur, firft, it will not be improper to give a 
fhort Defcription of the true eatable Kind, 
fince there arcleveral unwholefomeSorts which 
have been, by unskilful Perlons, gather’d for 
the Table. 

The true Champignon, or MuJljroom , appears 
at firft of a roundilh Form, like a Button, the 
upper Part of which, as alio the Stalk, is very 
white, but being open’d, the under Part is of 
a livid Flefh-colour, but the flefliy Part, when 
broken, is very white: when thele are luffer’d 
to remain undifturb’d, they will grow to a 
large Size, and explicate thcmfelves almoft to 
a Flatneft, and the red Part underneath will 
change to a dark Colour. 

In order to cultivate them, if you have no 
Beds in your own, or in neighbouring Gar¬ 
dens, which produce them, you Ihould look 
abroad in rich Paftures, during the Months of 
Augttjl and September, until you find ’em (that 
being the Sealon when they are produced) 
then you fhould open the Ground about the 
Roots of the Mitjhrooms , where you will find 
the Earth, very often, full of {mail white 
Knobs, which are the Off-fets or young Mufh- 
rooms; thele fhould be carefully gather'd, 
preferving them in Lumps with the Earth 
about them ; then being provided with a Par¬ 
cel of new Horle-dung, you fhould fhakc out 
the Litter, if there be any amongft it, and 
caft it up into a Heap, for feven or eight 
Days, to heat; then you fhould dig a Trench 
about three Feet wide, and in Length, accord¬ 
ing to the Quantity of MtiJljrootns required, or 
the Plenty of Earth you can procure for that 
Purpofe, into which you fhould lay the Dung 
about a Foot thick, covering it over with light 
rich Earth, about fix or eight Inches, into 
which, on each Side, you fhould put in fome 
of the Knobs of Mujbroom Earth, about fix 
Inches afunder. 


Then make another Layer of Dung upon 
this Earth, as before, about eight or ten In* 
ches thick, obferving to draw in the Sides, i o 
as not to bury the Knobs of Mujhroom Earth 
above half an Inch; then put another Laying 
of Earth, placing fome Knobs on the Sides, 
as before, and put a third Laying of Dung 
thereon, ftill drawing ir in narrower, and co¬ 
ver this with Earth, fo as to bring it to a 
Ridge, ftill placing fome Knobs of the Mujb¬ 
room Earth into the Sides, all the Way up j 
then cover the Bed all over with dry Litter, 
about half a Foot thick, to prevent the Earth 
from drying too faft, as alio to keep out the 
Wet, if there fhould happen to be Rain ; and 
this Litter will retain the moift Vapour which 
arifes from the Fermentation of the Dung, 
and is of great Service in promoting the 
Growth of the Mujbrooms ; for it is obferved, 
that too much Drowth or over Moift are is de¬ 
ft ru&ive to them, but a Medium between 
both is abfolutely neceflary for their Pro¬ 
duction. 

When your Bed has been made a Week, 
you muft carefully look over it, (By drawing 
off the Litter with your Hands) to lee if the 
Mujbrooms begin to appear; for if they are 
permitted to remain long in the Bed after they 
are large enough for Ule, they will rot, and 
infetft all the young Spawn, or Off-fets, lo 
that all that Part of the Bed where they rot, 
will be entirely fpoil’d. After they once be¬ 
gin to produce, the Bed muft be diligently 
learch’d every Day, during their chief Seifon 
of Growth, which is commonly in Augujl 
and September, but at other Times, every 
other Day, in order to gather all luch as are 
fit for Ule; in doing of which you fliould 
pull them gently out of the Ground, fo that 
no Part of their Stems be left behind, which 
will engender Worms, whereby the young 
Spawn will be deftroy’d; but if in pulling 
them up, there fhould any of the Spawn ad¬ 
here to their Roots, that Ihould be gently 
taken offj being careful not to brutle it, and 
thruft into the Bed again, where it will loon 
fix. . 

As the Cold increafcs in Autumn, fo you 
Ihould increafe the Quantity of your Litter 
over the Beds, to preferve ’em from that and 
Wet, which, if not guarded againft, will loon 
retard the Growth of the Mujbrooms , and fpoil 
the Beds lor a future Crop. 

A Bed thus manag’d, if the Spawn takes 
kindly, will continue good for feveral Months, 
and produce great Quantities of Mujbrooms ; 
from thele Beds you take the Spawn for a 
frefh Supply, which may be laid up in a dry 
Place until the proper Sealon of ufing it, 
which is toward the latter End of July or the 
Beginning of Augnjl, and it will be the better 
for the Purpofe, if kept dry three or four 
Months, as 1 have experienced ; nay, I have 
had it lucceed extremely well, after having 
been kept in a warm dry Place above fix 
Months. 

MUSTARD; vide Sinapj, 
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MYOSOTIS: [of ^‘©-, a Moufe, and dm, 
an Ear.] Moufe-car Chick weed. 

The CbaraSlers are $ 

It bath the whole Appearance of Chickweed » 
but the Fhrs.tr is larger, and the Fruit is fbap’d 
like ait Ox’s-born, gaping at the lop, and full 
of fmall round Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Myosotis ; Hifpanica , fegetum . Fonrn . 
5 pani(h Corn Moufe-ear Chickweed. 

2 . Myosotis ; Alpina, latifolia. Fourn. 
Broad-leav’d Moufe-ear Chickweed of the 
Alps. 

3. Myosotis ; Orientalis, perjoliata, folio 
lycbnidis. Flor. Eaftern Thorough-wax, Mouft- 
ear Chickweed, with a Campion Leaf 

There are ftveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preferved in curious Botanick 
Gardens; but as they are of little Beauty or 
Ufo, fo I fhall omit mentioning them in this 
Place. Theft may be propagated by fowing 
their Seeds in March , upon a Bed of light 
frcfli Earth, in an open Situation, where they 
may remain to flower and feed, being careful 
to clear them from Weeds, as alfo to pull up 
the Plants, where they come up too thick ; 
but they do not fucceed well if rranfplanted, 
fo that they Ihouid always remain where they 
are fown. 

MYRRHIS ; [is fo call'd, becaufo it has 
the Scent of Myrrh. J Sweet Cicely. 

The Characters are; 

It is an umbeliferous Plant, with a Rofe- 
fiap’d Flower, confiding of feveral unequal Pe¬ 
tals, or Flower Leaves, that are placed circu¬ 
larly, and ref upon the Empalement ; which 
turns to a Fruit, compos’d of two Seeds , refem - 
bling a Bird’s-lull, channeled and gibbous on 
one Side, but plain on the other. 

The Species are ; 

1. Myr khis ; tnagno femine , tongo fulcato. 
y. B. Sweet Cicely, or Great Sweet Chervil, 
and by foroe Sweet Fern. 

2. Myrrhis ; annua, feminefiriato, villofo, 
incano. M. Vmb. Annual Sweet Cicely, with 
hairy ftriated Seeds, by fome call’d Candy 
Carrot. 

3. Myr r his ; Orientalis , folio angujiiori 
peucedani, femine villofo. Boerb. hid. Eaftern 
Sweet Cicely, with a narrow Sulphur-wort 
Leaf and hairy Seeds, or the True Candy 
Carrot. 

There are many more Sorts of this Plant 
preferved in the Gardens of fuch as are curi¬ 
ous in Botany, but as they are Plants of little 
Ufe or Beauty, fo I thought it not ncceflary 
to enumerate ’em in this Place. 

The firft mention’d is an abiding Plant, 
which is fometimes uftd in Medicine: This 
may be propagated by fowing the Seeds in 
February , upon a Bed of light rich Earth, 
in a Ihady Situation ; and when the Plants 
come up, they ihouid be tranfplanted out into 
the like rich Earth, in a moift ihady Situation, 
at about two Feet afunder, for they fpread 
very wide, and take up much Room, espe¬ 
cially if they are permitted to remain two or 


three Years unremoved); after the Plants have 
taken Root they will require no further Care; 
but to keep ’em clear from Weeds, and they 
will endure feveral Years, and produce great 
Quantities of Seeds, by which, as alfo by 
parting the old Roots, they may be greatly 
increas’d. 

The Seeds of the ftcond Sort are moft com¬ 
monly fold in the Shops for thole of the 
Daucus Creticus j but it is the third Sort which 
is generally accounted the true Daucus Creti¬ 
cus : The Seeds of which are us’d in fome of 
the capital Medicines of the Shops. 

Thefe may be propagated by fowing their 
Seeds in the Spring upon a Border of light 
Earth, expos’d to the Morning-Sun, in which 
the Plants will rift in about fix Weeks after ; 
when they may be tranfplanted out into Beds 
of light Earth, obforving to water and lhade 
them until they have taken Root; after which 
they will require no farther Care but only to 
keep them clear from Weeds: The Summer 
following thefe Plants will produce Flowers 
and Seeds; foon after which, the ftcond Sort 
will decay ; but the third will fometimes 
abide two or three Years, and produce Seeds 
annually. 

MYRTUS ; [according to fome Authors, 
was fo call’d on account of the Likenels 
of its Scent to that of Myrrh j but others 
will have it derive its Name of Myrrba , an 
Athenian Damftt, with whom Pallas being 
enamour’d, after her Death is laid to have 
transform’d her into this Tree.} The Myrtle. 

The Characters are; 

Fhe Flower confifis of feveral Leaves difpos'd 
in a circular Order, which expand in Form of 
a Role ; upon ibe Fop of the Fontfialk is the 
Ovary , which has a port Star-like Cup , divi¬ 
ded at tbe Fop into five Parts, and expanded j 
the Ovary becomes an oblong umbtlicated Fruit, 
divided into three Cells, which are full of 
Kidney-fhap’d Seeds. 

The Species are } 

1. Myrtus ; communis, Italic a. C. B. P. 
Common Myrtle, with pretty large Leaves. 

2. Myrtus ; latifolia, Romana. C. B. P. 
Common Broad-leav’d Myrtle. 

3. Myrtus ; minor, vulgaris. C. B. P. 
Thyme -1 cav’d Myrtle ; vulgo. 

4. Myrtus ; folio Buxi. Scbuyl- Boerb . Ind. 
Box-leav’d Myrtle j vulgo. 

5. Myrtus j foliis minimis fc? mucronatis 
C. B. P. Rofemary-leav’d Myrtle $ vulgo. 

6 . Myrtus j fiore plena. Corn. Double- 
flowering Myrtle ; vulgo. 

7. Myrtus ; foliis odore Nucis Mofcbatx, 
cauliculis rubenttbus, vulgS odcre Citri. Scbuyl. 
Boerb. Ind. The Nutmeg Myrtle ; vulgo. 

8. M yrt us » Bxtica , anguftifolia Cluf. 
Narrow-leav’d Spanilh Myrtle , commonly call’d 
The Upright Myrtle. 

9. Myrtus; balfamica, foliis Mali 
Granatx. H. L. The Pomcgranatc-leav’d 
Myrtle. 

10. Myrtus ; latifolia Bxtica fecunda, vel 
foliis Laurinis confertm nafeentibus. C, B. P. 
The Orange-leav’d Myrtle ; vulgo. 

11. Myrtus • 
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11. Myrtls ; minor, foliis ex albo varic- 
gatis. The Strip’d Thymc-Ieav’d Myrtle. 

12. Myrtcs i foliis odore Nucis Mofcbatx, 
cauliculis rubentibus , folds ex lutco variegatis. 
The Strip’d Nutmeg Myrtle ; vulgo. 

13. Myrtus ; folds mueronatis , ex albo & 
viridt variegatis , flofculis rubro candidis . 
Boerb . Ind . The Strip’d Thyme-leav’d Myrtle ; 
vulgo. 

14. Myrtus ; latifolia, Komana, foliis ex 
luteo variegatis • The Broad-leav’d Myrtle, 
with ftrip’d Leaves. 

There are fome other Varieties of thefe 
Plants which are preferv’d in the Gardens of 
the Curious, but thofe here mention’d are 
what I have obferv’d in the Gardens near 

Loudon. 

Thefe Plants may be all propagated from 
Cuttings; the belt Sealon for which is in July, 
when you fhould make Choice of lome of the 
ftraireftand moft vigorous young Shoots, which 
Ibould be about fix or eight Inches long, and 
the Leaves on the Lower Part muft be ftripp’d 
off about two Inches high, and the Part twifted 
which is to be plac’d in the Ground : Then 
having fill’d a Parcel of Pots (in Proportion to 
the Quantity of Cuttings defign’d) with light 
rich Earth, you fhould plant the Cuttings 
therein at about two Inches Diftance from each 
other, obferving to dole the Earth faft about 
them, and give them fome Water to fettle it 
to the Cuttings; then place the Pots under a 
common Hot-bed Frame, plunging them either 
into fome old Dung or Tanners-Bark, which 
will prevent the Earth from drying too faft ; 
but you muft carefully fliade them with Mats 
in the Heat of the Day, and give ’em Air in 
Proportion to the Warmth of the Sealon, not 
forgetting to water them every two or three 
Days, as you Ihall find the Earth in the Pots 
require it: With this Management, in about 
a Month's time, the Cuttings will be rooted, 
and begin to fhoot; when you muft inure ’em 
to the open Air by degrees, into which they 
fhould be remov’d towards the latter End of 
Jlugufl, placing them in a Situation where they 
may be Ihelter’d from cold Winds, in which 
Place they may remain till O ftober ; when the 
Pots Ihould be remov’d into the Green-houfe, 
but fhould be plac’d in the cool eft Part there¬ 
of, that they may have Air given to them 
whenever the Weather is mild, for they re¬ 
quire only to be protected from fevere Cold, 
except the Orange~leav d and the ftrip’d 
Mat meg Myrtles , which are lbmewhat ten¬ 
derer than the reft, and Ihould have a warmer 
Situation. 

During the Winter-feafbn they muft be fre¬ 
quently water’d, and if any decay’d Leaves 
appear they Ihould be conftantly pick’d off^ as 
alfo the Pots kept clear from Weeds, which if 
permitted to grow, will fbon over!pread the 
young Plants and deftroy them. 

The March following thefe Plants Ihould be 
taken out of the Pots very carefully, preferv- 
ing a Ball of Earth to the Roots of each of 
them, and every one Ihould be placed into a 
feparate finall Pot fill’d with rich light Earth, 
obferving to water them well to fettle the Earth 


to their Roots, and place them in the fh&dy 
Part of the Green-houfe until they have taken 
Root, after which they fhould be inur’d to the 
Sun and Air j and in May they muft be ex¬ 
pos'd to the open Air, obferving to place them 
near Hedges, where they may be defended 
from ftrong Winds. 

During the Summer-feafon they will require 
to be plentifully water’d, efpecially being in 
fuch fmall Pots, which in that Sealon loon 
dries, therefore you fhould obferve to place 
them where they may have only the Morning- 
Sun, for when they arc too much expos’d to 
the Sun in the Heat of the Day, the Moifture 
contain’d in the Earth of thofe fmall Pots will 
fbon be exhal’d, and the Plants greatly re¬ 
tarded in their Growth thereby. 

In Augujl following you fhould examine 
our Pots, to fee if the Roots of the Planes 
ave not made Way out through the Hole in 
the Bottom of the Pots; which if you ob¬ 
ferve, you muft then fhift them into Pots a 
Size bigger, filling them up with the like rich 
Earth, and obferve to trim the Roots which 
were matted to the Side of the Pots, as alio to 
loofen the Earth from the Outfide of the Ball 
with your Hands, fome of which fhould be 
taken off, that the Roots may the eafier find 
Paflage into the frefh Earth ; then you muft 
water them well, and place the Pots in a Si¬ 
tuation where they may be defended from 
ftrong Winds : And at this time you may 
trim the Plants, in order to reduce them to a 
regular Figure j and if they arc inclinable to 
make crooked Stems, you fhould thruft down 
a flcnder ftraic Stick clofe by them, to which 
their Stems fhould be fatten’d, fb as to bring 
’em upright. 

If Care be taken -to train them thus while 
they are young, the Stems afterwards, when 
they have acquired Strength, will continue 
ftrait without any Support, and their Branches 
may be prun’d, fo as ro form either Balls or 
Pyramids; which for fuch Plants as are pre¬ 
ferv’d in the Green-houfe, and require to be 
kept in fmall Compafs, is the beft Method to 
have them handfome : But then thefe fheer'd 
Plants will not produce any Flowers ; for which 
Reafon that Sort with double Flowers fhould 
not be clipp’d, becaufe the chief Beauty of 
that confifts in its Flowers: But it will be 
neceffary to fuffer a Plant or two of each Kind 
to grow rude, for the Ufe of their Branches 
in Nofegays, &c. for it will greatly deface 
thofe which have been conftantly fheer’d to 
cut off their Branches. 

As thefe Plants advance in Stature, fo they 
fhould annually be remov’d into larger Pots, 
according to the Size of their Roots, but you 
muft be careful not to put them in Pots too 
large, which will caufe them to fhoot weak 
and ftraggling, and many times proves the De¬ 
ft ruction of them ; therefore when they are 
taken out of the former Pots, the Earth about 
their Roots fhould be pared off, and that within- 
fidethc Ball muft be gently loofen'd, that the 
Roots may not be too clofely confin’d ; and 
then place them into the fame Pots again, 
provided they are not too finall, filling up the 
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Sides and Bottom of them with frdh rich 
Earth, and giving them plenty of Water to 
fettle the Earth to their Roots, which Ihould 
be frequently repeated, for they require to be 
often water’d both in Winter and Summer; 
but in hot Weather they mull have it in 
Plenty. 

The bell Sealon for fhifting thefe Plants, is 
either in April or Auguft, for if it be done 
much looner in the Spring, rhe Plants are then 
in a flow growing State, and fo not capable to 
ftrike out frelh Roots again very loon: And 
if it be done later in Autumn , the cold Weather 
coming on will prevent their taking Rootj nor 
is it advifeable to do it in the great Heat of 
Summer , becaufe they will require to be very 
often water’d, and alio to be plac’d in the 
Shade, otherwile they will be liable to mif- 
carry : And that being the Sealon when thele 
Plants Ihould be plac’d amongll other Exoticks 
to adorn the leveral Pam of the Garden, 
thefe Plants being then remov'd, could not be 
expos’d until they hive taken Root again, 
which at that time (if the Sealon be hot and 
dry) will be three Weeks or a Month. 

In October, when the Nights begin to have 
Frolls, you Ihould remove the Plants into the 
Green-houle; but if the Weather proves 
favourable in Autumn, (as it often happens) 
they may remain abroad until the Beginning 
of November ; for if they are carry’d into the 
Green-houle too foon, and the Autumn Ihould 
prove warm, they will make frelh Shoots at 
that Sealon, which will be weak, and often 
decay in Winter, if the Weather Ihould be 
fovere, whereby they will be greatly defac’d j 
for which Reafon they Ihould always be kept 
as long abroad as the Sealon will permit, and 
remov’d out again in th£ Spring before they 
Ihoot out j and during the Winter-leaibn that 
they are in the Green-houle, they Ihould have 
as much free Air as poflible when the Weather 
is mild. 

The two firft mention’d Sorts 1 have feen 
planted abroad in warm Situations, and upon 
a dry Soil, where they have endured the Cold 
of Winters for feveral Years very well, with 
only being cover’d in very hard Frolls with 
two or three Mats, and the Surface of the 
Ground about their Roots cover’d with a little 
Mulch to prevent the Froll from entering the 
Ground: But in Cornwall and Bevonfhire, 
where the Winters are more favourable than 
in moll other Parts of England , there are large 
Hedges of Myrtle which have been planted 
feveral Years, and are very thriving and vigo¬ 
rous, Ibme of which are upward of fix Feet 
high} and l believe if the Double-flowering 
Kind were planted abroad, it would endure 
the Cold as well as any of the other Sorts, it 
being a Native of the Southern Parts of 
France, This and the Orange leav’d Kind, are 
the moll difficult to take Root from Cuttings; 
■> but if they are planted toward the latter end of 
July, making Choice of only fuch Shoots as 
are tender, and the Pots tie plung’d into an 
old Bed of Tanners Bark which has loll moll 
of its Heat, and the GlafTes (haded every Day, 
they will take Root extreamly well, as I have 


more than once experienc’d. The Orange-leav’d 
Sort, and thole with variegated Leaves arc 
lomewhat tenderer than the ordinary Sorts, 
and Ihould be hous’d a little looner in Autumn , 
and plac’d farther from the Windows of the 
Green-houfe. 

MYRTUS BRABANTICA ; vide Gale. 
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J^APELLUS j vide Aconitum. 

NAPUS; The Navew or French Turnip. 

The Characters are j 

It agrees in moji refpeCls with the < T)trnip, 
but bath a leffer Root, and fomewbat warmer 
to the Tafte. 

The Species are ; 

1. Napus; fativa, radice alba, C B, P. 
Garden Navew, with a white Root. 

2. Napus j fativa , radice nigra. C. B. P. 
Garden Navew, with a black Root. 

3. Napus ; fylveJtris.C. B.P. Wild Navew. 
The two firft Species of this Plant are culti¬ 
vated in France, Italy, and Germany , in great 
Abundance; in which Places they are much 
preferr’d to common Turnips , being accounted 
a more delicious Food ; but in England they 
have not yet fo much obtain’d, being only 
cultivated by lome curious Perlons, and are 
but rarely brought to the Markets. 

Thele Plants may be cultivated by lowing 
their Seeds in June , July , and Auguj ?, after the 
fame manner as is pra&is’d for common l“ur~ 
nips 1 and when the Plants are come up, they 
Ihould be hoed in the like manner to deftroy 
the Weeds, and cut up the Plants where they 
come up too thick, with this Difference only, 
viz. that thefe may be left elofer together than 
common ^turnips, for neither their Leaves nor 
Roots do grow near fo large: The Plants being 
thus clear’d from Weeds, and cut up where 
they are too thick, will require no farther Care 
until they are fit for Ulc, which (if the Seafon 
proves favourable) will be in about two Months 
after they are fown, when they mull be drawn 
up, and treated as common Turnips. The 
wild Sort is pretty common upon dry Banks in 
moll Parts of England, where it flowers early 
in the Spring., but is never cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens i but in the Me of Ely it is very much 
cultivated, it being the Cole Seed from which 
they draw an Oyl: The Seeds of this Kind 
are us’d in Medicine, and by mod preferr’d 
to thofe of the Garden Sort. 

NARCISSO-LEUCOJUM; [ This Plant 
is fo call’d becaufe it refembles both the Nar- 
ciffus and Leucojum.] The Snow-drop vulgS. 
The Characters are; 

T’ke Flower is for the mofl part compos’d of 
fix Leaves in form of a Lily, which are fmc- 
times equal, and font slims unequal and pcnchi- 
$ U leus: 
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kits: Z*be Empalemenl becomes a rotmdijh Fruity 
which is divided into three Cells , and full of 
rotmdijh Seeds: Zb which may he added ,, It hath 
a bulbous Root. 

The Species are; 

1. Narcisso-LeucOjum ; trifliiinty minus. 
Zbnrn, LdTer Bulbous*violet or Snow-drop. 

2. Narcisso-Leucojum ; vulgare. ZJourn, 
Common Bulbous-violet or Snow-drop. 

3. Narcisso-Le ucojum ftrtfeliunt , minus , 
Jlore pltuo. Boerb. Ini. The Double Snow¬ 
drop. 

4. Na rcisso-Leucojum ; trifolium , tnajus. 
Zourti. Greater Snow-drop or Bulbous-violet. 

$. Nar cissO-Le lcojom ; altiffmum , fare 
parvo albo, apicibus virtaihus- Boerb. Ind. The 
talleft Snow-drop, with finall white Flowers 
tipp’d with Green. 

The firfl: of thefe Plants is very common in 
moft Englifh Gardens, where it is preftrv’d 
for its early flowering, which is generally in 
January , when they often appearj though the 
Ground at that time be cover’d with Snow, 
and is one of the firft Ufherers in of the 
Spring. 

This Plant is very eafily propagated from 
Off-lets, which the Roots lend forth in great 
Plenty, (elpecially if they are permitted to 
remain undidurb’d for two or three Years) in 
which time, from a Angle Bulb, there will 
often be ten or twelve flowering Roots, and 
as many more fmall Off-lets. 

The bed Sealon for tranfplanting the Roots 
is in May, after their Leaves are decay'd, 
when they mud be taken up; and after being 
dry’d in a lhady Place, they may be kept out 
of the Ground until September before they 
need be planted again; when they Ihould be 
planted about two Inches deep, and pretty 
clofe together, other wile their Flowers being 
Imall, will make but a poor Appearance. 

They will thrive in almod any Soil or Situa¬ 
tion, but are commonly planted near Hedges, 
and by the Sides of large Walks; where being 
permitted to remain two or three Years unre¬ 
mov’d, til! they have increas’d, and become 
large Buuches, the)' make a very good Ap¬ 
pearance before any other Flowers come up. 

The Double Sort is preferr’d to the Single, 
for the Largenefs and Faifnefs of its double 
Flowers. This may be propagated as the lad, 
but does not multiply quite fo fad, nor do the 
Flowers appear lo loon in the Spring but they 
are of longer Duration. 

The Great Snow-drop is pretty rare in Eng¬ 
land^ and only to be found in fome curious 
Gardens. This produces much larger Flowers 
than the common Sort, and generally rifes 
eight or ten Inches high. It flowers toward 
the latter-end of February or the Beginning of 
March , and continues a long time in Beauty. 
This is a lib propagated by Off-lets as the for¬ 
mer, but does not increaft very lad: It 
requires a middling Soil which is frefh, but 
feldom thrives well in very rich Ground, and 
Ihould be planted to an Eafi or South-Eajl 
Afpeft, where it may have the Morning- 
Sun ; in which Situation it will thrive better 
than if expos’d to a greater Heat. 


The tailed Snow-drop is a very hatdy Planr, 
and increales pretty fad by Off-lets, fo that it 
is much commoner than the lad. This flowers 
in April and May t and generally riles two Feet 
high. The Bulbs of this Kind are very large, 
and do greatly refemble thole of the Narciffus , 
and the Leaves are very broad, but the Flow¬ 
ers are fmall, and feldom more than two or 
three produc’d upon each Stalk. Thcle make 
a pretty Variety when intermix’d with other 
bulbous rooted Flowers. 

All thefe Sorts may be tranfplanted when 
their Leaves are decay'd, before they drike 
out frefh Fibres, after which it will be too 
late to remove them: Their Roots may be 
kept out of the Ground two or three Months, 
if preferv’d in a dry l J lace, and may be planted 
in almod any Soil, but they thrive bed in a 
frefh light landy Barth. 

NARCISSUS ; [takes its Name of m f*i<,or 
a Zbrptduefs or Deep-/jeep, becaufe the 
Smell of this Flower is faid to cauft a Heavi- 
neis of the Head, and a Stupidity. Plutarch 
tells us, 'I his Plant was facred to the infernal 
Gods. The Poets tell us, that Narciffus was 
the Son of Cepbifus and the Nymph Liriope, 
a Youth of luch excellent Beauty, that once 
upon a time coming to a Fountain to drink, 
and leeing his beauteous Image in the 
Water, he grew fo enamour’d with it, that 
he pin’d away with Defire, and was trans¬ 
form'd into a Flower of his NameJ The 
Daffodil. 

The Cbaraffers are; 

Jt bath a Lilyy Flower , conf.fting of one Leaf, 
which is Bell jbap'd , and cut into fix Segment s y 
which incircle its Middle like a Crown ; but the 
Empalemeut , which commonly rifes out of a 
membranous Vagina, turns to an oblong or 
roundijb Fruity which is triangular ; and gapes 
in three Parts , is divided into three Cells y and 
full of roundijb Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Narcissus; fylvefiris, pallidas, calyte 
luteo. C. B. P. Wild Englilh Daffodil. 

2 . Narcissus ; medio-luteus, vulgaris.Park. 
Common Pale Daffodil, or Primrofo Peerlefs. 

3. Narcissus; major, totus, latent, calice 
prceloitgo. C. B. P. Great Yellow Spanifo Daf¬ 
fodil, with a long Cup. 

4. Narcissus; latifolius , omnium maximus, 
amplo calice fiavo, five Nonpareiile. Park. Par. 
The Great Nonpareil or Nonfuch Daffodil. 

5. Narcissus; parvus, tot us luteus, C. B. P. 
Small Yellow Spanifh Daffodil. 

6 Narcissus; luteus florum pet alts reflexis. 
C. B. P. Yellow Daffodil, with the Leaves 
of its Flowers turning back. 

7. Narcissus; multiplex, torus flavus. 
C. B P. Common Yellow Daffodil, with a 
double Flower. 

8 . Narcissus; incomparabilisy flore pleiiOy 
parttm fiavo, partim crocco. H. R. Par, The 
incomparable Double Daffodil, with the 
Flower-leaves partly yellow, and partly of a 
Saffron Colour. 

9. Narcissus ; latifolius, flore pleriiffimo, 
petal is meymbus candidis, mmoribus aureis in - 

terpolatis. 
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terpolatis. Boerb. hid. Nonfuch Daffodil, with 
a very double Flower, whole large! - Leaves 
are white, but the Idler Leaves (which are 
intermix’d) of a Gold Colour. 

10. Narcissus ; latifolius, fiore pleniffmo, 
fetalis ntajonbus pallidis, minor thus flavis in- 
terpolatis. Boerb Iud. Nonfuch Daffodil, with 
a very double Flower, whole larger Leaves are 
of a pale Colour, which are intermix'd with 
fmaller Leaves of a yellow Colour. 

11. Narcissus; lahfoltus , fiore pleniffimo , 
fetalis fattim flavis , partim vtrtdibus tnierpo - 
latts. Broad-kav’d Daffodil, with a very 
double Flower, whole Leaves are fome yel¬ 
low, and others green, intermix’d, commonly 
call’d Tradelcant’j Daffodil. 

I a. Narcissus; Anglicus, fiore plena. The 
Double Englilh Daffodil. 

13. Narcissus j latifolius , fulpbureus Del 
albus , brevt calice. C. B. P. Broad-kav’d 
Daffodil, with a Brimftone-colour’d Flower, 
having a fhort Cup. 

14. Narcissus; latifolius, fulpbureus, 
cr.licis brevis , auret, erd fimbriatd. Boerb. 
Ind Alt. Broad-ieav’d Brimftone-colour’d 
Daffodil, with a fhort Gold-colour'd Cup 
fring’d about the Edge. 

15. Narcissus ; Illyricus, Liliaceus. C B.P. 
The Sea Daffodil, or Narciffus tertius Mat- 
thioli. 

16. Narcissus; maximus , pallidus , foliis 
incants. C.B.P. Greater Pale-colour’d Daffodil. 

17. Narcissus; albus multiplex. Park. Pafi 
The Double white Daffodil, or Narcijfus. 

18. Narcissus ; albus, circulo crocea.C.B.P. 
The White Daffodil, with the Rim of the 
Cup of a Saffron Colour 

19. Narcissus; Narbonenfis, five mediP 
lute us, ferot intis major. Park Par. The Great 
late-flowering French Daffodil. 

ao. Narcissus; Orientalis , albus , calice 
luteo campanula fimilis maximus. C. B. P. 1 he 
Boflelman’s Narcijfus ; vulgo 

21. Narcissus; Orientalis, albus, calice 
luteo, medtus , C. B. P. Oriental White Daf¬ 
fodil, with a yellow Cup. 

22. Narcissus; luteus , polyantbos s Lufi- 
tameus. C. B P. Yellow Portugal Daffbdil, 
with many Flowers 

23 Narcissus; Orientalis, albus, minor, 
calice fulpbureo palhdo amplo. Boerb. Ind. 
LefTer white Oriental many-flower’d Daffodil, 
with an ample pale Brimftone-colour’d Cup. 

24. Narcissus ; palhdus, medio aureus. 
C. B. P. Pale Daffodil, with a Golden Cup, 
commonly call’d Le Soleil D’Or. 

*5. Narcissus ; Orientalis, albus , calice 
luteo, minor. C. B. P . LefTer White Oriental 
Daffodil, with a yellow Cup. 

26. Narcissus ; Orientalis , albus, calice 
fiellato. C. B. P. Oriental White Daffodil, 
with a ftarry Cup. 

27. Narcissus; Orientalis, la^eus, maxi¬ 
mus, calice pallido amplo. Boerb. Jnd , Largeft 
Oriental White Daffodil, with an ample pale 
Cup, commonly call’d The Czar of Mulcovy. 

28. Narcissus; Orientalis , maximus , la- 
Seus, calice pallido parvo. Boerb. Ind. Greateft 
White Oriental Narciffus, with a fmall pale- 
colour’d Cup. 


d’9. Narcissus ; Orientalis , major, pcly -’r.- 
thos, totus albus. II. Eyfi. Great Oriental 
Narcijfus , with many white Flowers uor>:i i 
Stalk. 

36. Narcissus; Orientalis , mtdius, poly¬ 
anthus, totus albus. H. Eyfi. Middle Oriental 
Narcijfus^ with many white Flowers upon i 
Stalk. 

31. Narcissus; Orientalis, minor, pdy- 
antboi, totus albus. H. Eyfi. Lefllr Oriental 
Narcijfus, with many white Flowers upon & 
Stalk. 

32. Narcissus; Juncifolius, nblongo calice, 
luteus, major . C-B. P. Single Ytllow Jonquil, 
with a large oHong Cup. 

33 Narcissus; Juncifolius , luteus miner. 
C. B . P. LefTer tingle Yellow Jonquil. 

34 - Na rcissus; Ji . ncifUui , fiore pier , a . 
Cluj. Cur Pofi. Double Yellow Jonquil. 

35- Narcissus; Juncifolius, fetalis angti- 
fhjliints, calice maxttno tubam referents. Boerb. 
Iud. Rulh-leafd Daffodil, with very narrow 
Petals, and a large tubulous Cup, commonly 
call’d the Hoop-Petticoat. 

36. Narcissus; Juncifolius fore palUd'urc, 
cal.ce fiavo. C. B P. Ru(b-le,.fd Daffodil, 
with a paler Flower, and a yellow Cup. 

There are leveral other Varieties of thefe 
Flowers, which are Annually brought over 
from Holland and Flanders , where the Gar¬ 
deners are very induftrious in railing thefe 
and moft other Bulbous-rooted Flowers from 
Seeds, whereby they continually procure fomd 
new Varietks, which recompences them for 
their Trouble and Expence: But in England 
there are very few Perfbns who have pati¬ 
ence to propagate any of thefe Flowers that 
Way, it being coifnmonly five Years before 
they can expedt to lee the Fruits of their 
Labour: however, after the fir ft five Year* 
arc paft, if there be Seeds fbwn every Year, 
there will be annually a Succelfion of 
Flowers to fbew themfelves ; fo that there will 
be a continual Expeftition, which will take 
off the lediouiheft whkh, during the firlt 
five Years, might be very tro. blefome to feme 
Perions; and the annual Produdtion of new 
Flowers correlponding to the annual Sowing; 
it will be as if the Product arofe loon 
after. 

The not pradiifing this Method, has occa- 
fion’d dur fending Abroad annually for great 
Quantities of Flower-Roots, which have been 
kept up to a great Price, dti account of the 
great Demand for ’em in England t whereas 
if we were as induftrious to propagate them as 
our Neighbours, we might foon vie with them, 
if not out-do ’em, in moft Sorts of Flowers ; 
as may be eafily feen, by the vaft Variety of 
Carnations, Auricula’s , Ranuncula’s, &c. which 
are what have been produc’d from Seeds ill 
England, and do exceed every thing of chofe 
Kinds in any Part of Europe. 

I fhall therefore fir ft lay down the Method 
of propagating thefe Flowers from Seeds; and 
afterwards proceed to the neccfTary Dire ftions 
for increafirig them from Off-lcis; with the 
manner of treating the Roofs, to produce 
ftrong Flowers. 
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You muft: be very careful, in faving your 
Seeds, to gather none but from fuch Flowers 
as have good Properties, and particularly from 
fuch only as have many Flowers upon a Stalk, 
that flower tall, and have beautiful Cups to 
their Flowers; from fuch you may expeft to 
have good Flowers produc’d: But if you fbw 
ordinary Seed, it is only putting your felf to 
Trouble and Expence to no Purpofe ; fince 
from fuch Seeds there can be no Hopes of 
procuring any valuable Flowers. 

Having provided your felf with good Seeds, 
you muft procure either fome (hallow Cafes 
or flat Pans made on purpofe for the railing 
of Seedlings, which fhould have Holes in their 
Bottoms to let the JVloifture pnfs off; thefe 
muft be fill’d with frefh light fandy Earth 
about the Beginning o f Auguft, (this being 
the bed Seafon for lowing the Seeds of mod 
Bulbous-rooted Flowers) which muft belevell’d 
very even; then fow the Seeds thereon pretry 
thick, covering ’em over with fine lifted light 
Earth about half an Inch thick, and place the 
Cafes or Pans in a Situation where they may 
have only the Morning Sun ’till about Ten 
o’Clock, where they fhould remain until the 
Beginning of October, when they muft be re¬ 
moved into a warmer Situation, placing ’em 
upon Bricks, that the Air may freely pals 
under the Cafes, which will preferve them 
from bein® too moift. 

They fhould alio be expos’d ,to the full 
Sun, but fereen’d from the cold North and 
Eafi Winds, where they may remain until 
the Beginning of Aprils by which time the 
Plants will be up, when you muft care'ully 
dear ’em from Weeds; and if the Seafon 
ihould prove dry, they muft be frequently 
water’d : The Cafes fhould alio now be 
remov’d into their former fhady Poll non; 
for the Heat of the Noon-day Sun will be 
too great for the young Plants. 

The latter-end of June y when the Leaves 
of the Plants are decay’d, you fhould take off 
the upper Surface of the Earth in the Cafes, 
(which by that time will have con trailed a 
Mofltnefs, and, if fuffer’d to remain, will 
greatly injure the young Roots), obierving 
not to take it fb deep as to touch the Roots; 
then lift fome frelh light Earth over the 
Surface about half an Inch thick, which will 
greatly flrengthen the Roots; The fame 
fhould alfo be repeated in 06 }ohr y when the 
Cafes are mov’d' into the Sun. 

During the Summer-feafon, if the Weather 
fhould prove very wet, and the Earth in the 
Cafes appear very moift, you muft remove 
’em into the Sun ’till the Earth be dry again; 
for if the Roots receive much Wet during 
the time they are una&ive, it very often rots 
them ; therefore you muft never give ’em 
any Water after their Leaves are decay’d, but 
only place ’em in the Shade, (as was before 
directed) 

Thus you fhould manage them the two 
firft Seafons, ’till their Leaves are decay’d the 
fecond Summer after lowing, when you fhould 
carefully take up the Roots; which may be 
done by fifting the Earth in the Cafes with 


a fine Sieve, whereby the Roots will be eafily 
feparated from the Earth; then having pre¬ 
pared a Bed or two of good frelh light Earth 
in proportion to the Quantity of your Roots, 
you Ihould plant ’em therein at about three 
Inches Diftance every Way, and about three 
Inches deep in the Ground. 

Thefe Beds Ihould be rais’d above the Level 
of the Ground, in proportion to the Moifture 
of the Soil, which, if dry, three Inches will 
be enough ; but if it be wet, they muft be 
rais’d fix or eight Inches high, and laid a little 
rounding to ftioot off the Wet. 

If thefe Beds are made in July , which is the 
beft time to tranfpl int the Roots, the Weeds 
will foon after appear very thick; therefore 
you Ihould gently hoe the Surface of the 
Ground, to deftroy ’em; being very careful 
not ro cut fo deep as to touch any of the 
Roots; and this Ihould be repeated as often a* 
may be found neceffary by the Growth of the 
Weeds, obierving always to do it in dry 
Weather, that they may beeffe&ually deftroy’d: 
'And toward the latter-end of OHober^ after 
having imirely clear’d the Beds from Weeds, 
you fhould lift a little rich light Earth over 
them about an Inch thick, the Goodnefs of 
which will be walh’d down to the Roots by 
the Winter’s Rain, which will greatly encou¬ 
rage their Shooting in the Spring. 

If the Cold Ihould be very levere in 
Winter, you Ihould cover the Beds with Fcafe- 
haulm, or fome liich light Covering, to prevent 
the Froft from penetrating the Ground to the 
Roots, which might greatly injure them while 
they are fo young. 

In the Spring, when the Plants begin to 
appear above-ground, you muft gently ftir the 
Surface of the Ground, clearing it from 
Weeds, &c. in doing of which, you Ihould be 
very careful not to injure the Plants: And if 
the Seafon fhould prove dry, you fhould now¬ 
and-then gently refrefh ’em with Water, which 
will ftrengthen the Roots. 

When their Leaves are decay’d, you fhould 
clear the Beds from Weeds, and fift a little 
Earth over ’em, (as was before directed); 
which muft alfo be repeated in OSlober^ in 
like manner; and fo every Year continu’d ’til! 
the Roots flower, when you fhould mark all 
fuch as promiie well, which Ihould be taken 
up as fbon as their Leaves decay, and planted 
at a greater Diftance in new-prepared Beds: 
But thofe which do not flower, or thofe you 
do not greatly efteem, fhould be permitted to 
remain in the fame Bed ; therefore, in taking 
up thofe Roots which you mark’d, you muft 
be careful not to difturb the Roots of thofe 
left, and alfo to level the Earth again, and 
fift fome frefh Barth over the Beds (as be¬ 
fore), to encourage the Roots; for it often 
happens, in the Seedlings of thefe Flowers, 
that at their firft time of Blowing, their 
Flowers do feldom appear half fo beautiful as 
they do the fecond or third Year; for which 
Reafbn none of them fhould be rejected 
until they have flower’d two or three 
times, that fo you may be afTured of their 
Worth. 


Thus 
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Thus having laid dcrwn Directions for the 
Sowing and Managing thcfe Roots, until they 
are ftrong enough to dower; I lhall proceed 
td give Tome Inftrudtions for Planting and 
Managing the Roots afterwards, lo as to caul'e 
*em to produce large fair Flowers. 

All the Sorts of Narciffus which produce 
many Flowers upon a Stalk, Ihould have a 
Situation defended from Winds, otherwife 
they’ll be fubjedt to be brought down when in 
Flower; for notwithftanding their Stalks are 
generally pretty ftrong, yet the Number of 
Flowers upon each, renders their Heads 
weighty, elpecially after Rain, which lodges 
in the Flowers, and, if fucceeded by ftrong 
'Winds* very often deftroys their Beauty, if 
they are expos’d thereto; fo that a Border 
under a Hedge, which is open to the South- 
Eaft, is preferable to any other Pofition for 
thefe Flowers. 

The Morning Sun rifing upon them will dry 
off the Moifture which had lodged upon them 
the preceding Night, and caufe’em to expand 
fairer than when they are planted in a fhady 
Situation ; and if they are too much expos’d 
to the Afternoon Sun, they will be hurry’d 
out of their Beauty very foon ; and the ftrong 
Winds ufually coming from the U'eji and 
Soutb-H'eji Points, they will be expos’d to the 
Fury of them, which frequently is very inju¬ 
rious to them. But you fhould not plant them 
under a Wall, or any other clofe Fence; for 
that will reftedl the Heat too greatly upon the 
' Flowers, and alfo draw them up with weak 
Stems, fo that they will not flower fo ftrong, 
nor continue fo long in Beauty. 

Having made choice of a proper Situation, 
you muft then proceed to prepare the Earth 
neceffary to plant them in ; for if the natural 
Soil of the Place be very ftrong, or poor, it 
■will be proper to make the Border of new 
Earth, removing the former Soil away about 
a, Foot deep. The beft Earth for thefe 
Flowers is a frefh light hazle Loam, mix’d up 
with a little very rotten Dung, or Tan ; this 
ihould be well mix’d together, and often 
turn’d over, in order to fweeten it: Then 
having .remov’d away the old Earth at leaft 
a Foot deep, you fhould put a Laying of rotten 
Dung or Tan in the Bottom about two Inches 
thick, upon which you muft lay fome of 
the prepared Earth about four Inches thick, 
making it exadtly level; then having mark’d 
out by Line the exadfc Diftanccs which the 
Roots are to be planted (which fhould not be 
lefs than four or five Inches fquare) you muft 
place the Roots accordingly, obferving to let 
them upright; then you muft cover them over 
with the before-mention’d Earth about fix 
Inches deep, being very careful, in doing of 
it, not to difplace the Roots: When this is 
done, you muft rake the Surface of the Border 
even, and make up the Side ftrait, which will 
appear handfome. 

The beft Time for planting thefe Roots is 
in Auguft ; for if they are kept too long out 
of the Ground, it will caufe their Flowers to 
be very weak. You fhould alfo obferve the 
Nature of the Soil where they are planted, 


and, whether the Situation be wet or dry, 
according to which you fhould adapt the frefh 
Earth, and order the Beds; for if the Soil be 
very ftrong, and the Situation moifti you 
fhould then make choice of a light Earth, 
and raiie the Beds fix or eight Inches above 
the Level of the Ground, otherwife the Roots 
will be in danger of perilhing by too much 
Wet: But if the Situation be dry, and the 
Soil naturally light, you fhould then allow the 
Earth to be a little ftronger: And the Beds 
fhould not be rais’d above three Inches high $ 
for if they are made too high, the Roots will 
fuffer very much, if the Spring fhould prove 
dry, nor would the Flowers be near fo fair. 

Toward the Middle of 0{fobcr, if the Weeds 
have grown upon the Beds, you fhould, in a 
dry Day, gently hoe the Surface of the 
Ground, to deftroy them, obferving to rake it 
over fmooth again: After which, they will re¬ 
quire no farther Care till tUeSpring, when their 
Leaves will appear above-ground, at which 
Time you fhould gently ftir the Surface of the 
Earth, with a final] Trowel, being very care¬ 
ful not to injure the Leaves of the Plants, and 
rake it fmooth with your Hands, clearing off 
all Weeds, which, if fuffer’d to remain at 
that Seafbn, will foon grow fo faft, as to appear 
very unfightly, and will exhauft the Nourifh- 
ment from the Earth. With this Manage¬ 
ment thefe Roots will flow'er very ftrong, 
fome of which will appear in March., and the 
others in April ; which, if fuffer’d to remain, 
will continue in Beauty a full Month, and are 
at that Seafon very great Ornaments to a 
Flower-Garden. 

After the Flowers are pall, and the Leaves 
decay’d, you fhould ftir the Surface “of the 
Ground, to prevent the Weeds from growing; 
and if at the fame time you lay a little very 
rotten Dung over the Surface of the Beds, the 
Rain will wafh down the Salts thereof, which 
will greatly encourage the Roots the fucceeding 
Year. 

During the Summer-feafon they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them dear from 
Weeds ’till Offober, when the Surface of the 
Beds fhould be again ftirr’d, raking off all 
Weeds, 6?c. and laying fome good frefh Earth 
over the Beds about an Inch deep, which will 
make good the Lois fuftain’d by Weeding, 
and in the Spring you muft manage as was 
before dire died for the preceding Year. 

Thefe Roots ihould not be tranfplanted 
oftener than every third Year; becaufe the 
firft Year after removing they never flower fo 
ftrong as they do the fecond and third ; nor 
will the Roots increafe fo faft when they are 
often tranfplanted; but if you let them remain 
longer than three Years unremov’d, the Num¬ 
ber of Off-fecs, which by that time will be 
produced, will weaken the large Bulbs, and 
caufe them to produce very weak Flowers; 
therefore, at the time of tranfpl anting them, 
all the finall Off-fets fhould be taken off, and 
planted in a Nurfery bed by themfelves, but 
the large Bulbs may be planted again for 
Flowering. If you plant them in the lame 
Bed where they grew before, you muft take out 
S X all 
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all the Earth a Foot deep, and fill It up again 
with frefh, in the manner before directed, 
whicl^will be equal to removing them into an¬ 
other Place; This is the conftant Praftice of 
the Gardeners in Holland, who have but little 
Room to change their Roots; therefore they 
every Year remove the Earth of their Beds, 
and put in frdh, lo that the fame Place is 
conftantly occupy’d by-the like Flowers. 

The common Sorts of Daffodil are generally 
planted in large Borders of the Plcafure- 
Gardcn, where being intermix’d with other 
Bulbous-rooted Flowers, do afford an agree¬ 
able Variety in their Sealons of Flowering: 
Thefe Roots are very hardy, and will thrive 
in almoft any Soil or Situation, which renders 
’em very proper for Rural Gardens, where 
being planted under the Shade of Trees, they 
will endure feveral Years without tranfplanting 
and produce annually, in the Springy great 
Quantities of Flowers, which afford an agree¬ 
able Profpeft. 

The Jonquils fhould be planted in Beds, or 
Borders, fe pa rate from other Roots ; becaufe 
thele require to be tranfplanted at leaft every 
other Year, other wife their Roots are apt to 
grow long and (tender, and feldom flower well 
after; which is alfo the Cafe, if they are 
continued many Years in the fame Soil ; 
wherefore the Roots fhould be often remov’d 
from one Part of the Garden to another, or 
at leaft the Earth Ihonld be often renew’d, 
which is the moft probable Method to preferve 
thefe Flowers in Perfeftion. 

The Soil in which thefe Flowers fucceed 
beft, is a Hazle Loam, neither too light, nor 
over-ftiff; it muft be frefh, and free from 
Roots of Trees, or noxious Weeds; but fhould 
not be dung’d; for ’tis very remarkable, that 
where the Ground is made rich, they feldom 
continue good very long, but'are fubjeft to 
fhoot downwards, and form long fiender Roots. 

Thefe Flowers aie greatly eftcem’d by 
many People for their ftrong fweet Scent, 
tho* there be very few Ladies that can bear 
the Smell of them; fb powerful is it, that, 
many times, it overcomes their Spirits, efpe- 
cially if confined in a Room; for which 
Reafon they fhould never be planted too clofe 
to an Habitation, left they become offenfive ; 
nor fhould the Flowers be placed in fuch 
Rooms where Company is entertain’d. 

NASTURTIUM: [This fomc derive of 
Najl Tormentunty i. e. the Torment of the Nofe-, 
becaufe it has fuch an Acrimony, that the 
Smell of the Seed bruifed will provoke Sneez¬ 
ing.] Crefs. 

The Char a6ters are; 

The Flower conftfis of four Leaves , which 
are placed in Form of a Crofs: The Point at, 
which rifes from the Centre of the Flower-cup, 
becomes a roundijh fmootb Fruity which is di¬ 
vided into two Cells, by the intermediate Parti¬ 
tion, obliquely placed , with refpehl to the Valvesy 
and furntjh'd with Seeds, which are generally 
fmootb : To which may be added. The Leaves 
are cut into many Parts , by which Crefs is di- 
Jlingurjb'd front Thlafpi, or Treacle-Muftard. 


The Species are; 

r. Nasturtium ; bortenfe , vulgatum. 
C. B. P. Common Garden-Crefi. 

a. Nasturtium ; bortenfe,crifpum.C.B.P, 
Curl’d Garden-Crels. 

3. Nasturtium ; bortenfe , latifol'mm , 

C. B. P. firoad-leav’d Garden-Crels. 

4 - Nasturtium ; fylvefire t capfulis criftatis . 
Tourn. Swine’s-Crcfs, or Waned Bucks-horn. 

The firft Sort is commonly cultivated in 
Gardens as a Sallct-herb, and is chiefly efteem'd 
in the Winter and Spring, it being one of the 
warm Kind. During the Winter Seafon, it 
muft be fown upon a gentle Hot-bed, and 
cover’d with either Mats or Glaflfes, to pre- 
ferve it from great Rains or Froft, both of 
which are equally deftruftive at that Seafon; 
In the Spring it may be fown in warm Bor¬ 
ders, where, if it .be defended from cold 
Winds, it will thrive very well; But if you 
would continue it in Summer, you muft fbw it 
upon (hadv Borders, and repeat lowing every 
Week, otherwife it will be too large for Ule j 
for at that Seafon it grows very faft. 

The Broad-leav'd and Curl'd Sorts are pre- 
Icrv’d in lome Gardens for Curiofity Sake, 
and to garnifh Difhes, but the common Sort 
is equally as good for Ufe. Thefe fhould be 
fown fomewhat thinner than the common Sort, 
and when the Plants come up, they fhould be 
drawn out, fo as to leave the remaining ones 
half an Inch afunder, whereby they will have 
Room to expand their Leaves, in which their 
Difference from the common Sort confifts. 

In order to preferve thefe Varieties diftinft, 
you muft carefully feparate all fuch Plants as 
appear inclin’d to degenerate from their Kinds, 
leaving only fuch of the broad-leav’d Kind as 
have very fair broad Leaves ; and fb of the 
curl’d Sort, only fuch as have their Leaves 
very much curl’d; being very careful not to in¬ 
termix ’em together. When the Seeds are ripe, 
the Plants fhould be drawn up, and fpread 
upon a Cloth two or three Days to dry, after 
which the Seeds fhould be beaten out, and 
preferved in a dry Place for Ufe. 

NASTURTIUM INDICUM; vide Acri- 
viola. 

NATURAL; is belonging to, or pro* 
cceding from Nature. 

NATURAL FACULTY; is that Faculty 
or Aft ion whereby Bodies are increafed, nou- 
rifhed, or preferved. 

NATURE ; is a Term varioully ufed, 
and M r - Boyle, in a Treatife of The vulgarly 
receiv'd Notion of Nature, gives us eight prin¬ 
cipal ones. 

1 . Nature is ufed for the Syftem of the 
World," the Machine of the Univerfc, or the 
Aflemblagc of all created Beings. 

In this Senfe wc fay, the Author of Nature , 
meaning God; and (peaking of the Sun, call 
him the Father of Nature , becaufe he warms 
the Earth, and makes it fruitful; and the Eye 
of Nature, becaufe he illuminates the Uni- 
verfe; and of a Phoenix, an Unicorn, a Grf- 
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fin a Satyr, that there are no fuch Things in ferv’d by natural Bodies in their A&ions one 
Nature. on anot ^ er i and in all the Changes which bo* 

2. Nature , in a more confined Senfe, com- fall them in their natural State, 
prehends the feveral Kinds of Beings, created The Laws of Nature and of Motion are 
and uncreated ; corporeal and fpiritual j thus in Effect the fame: Cuftom, indeed, has made 
we fay, human Nature, i. e. all Men who fome Difference, and we find Authors call the 
pofTefs \hc fame rational Soul j angelical Na- particular Cafes of Motion, Laws of Motion j 
tiire ■ divine Nature. the more general or catholick ones, and thole 


the more general or catholick ones, and thole 
# 3 ' Nature, in a ftill more retrain'd Senie, from which, as from Axioms, the others are 
is ufed for the Eflence of a Thing, or that deduc’d, they call Laws of Nature. 

Attribute that makes a Thing what it is, as Of thefe Sir Ifaac Newton has eftablilh’d 
*ti$ the Nature of the Soul to think. three Laws of Nature: 

a. Nature is particularly ufed for the efta- i. Every Body perfeveres in the fame State, 
blith’d Order and Courfe of material Things, either of Reft, or Uniform Motion j except 
the Serjes of the Second Caufcs, or the Laws fo far as it is forced to change that State by 

that God has impos’d on the Motions imprefs’d fome foreign Force. 

by him. In this Senfe we fay. The Day and Thus Projectiles perfevere in their Motions* 
Night, by Nature, fucceed one another ; Phy- fo far as ’till they are retarded by the Refift- 
lickis' the Study of Nature * Refpiration is ance of the Air, and theCaufe of Gravity j 
by Nature neceffary to Life. and thus a Top, whofe Parts, by Cohefion, 

J Again in this Senfe we fay, Miracles are are continually drawing one another out of 
Effe&s above Powers of Nature ; and that Art their Re&ilinear Motion, only ceafes to run 
exceeds Nature, by means of Machines and round, becaufe refilled by the Air, and the 

moving Powers which produce Effe&s which Fridion of the Plane whereon it moves. 

Co bevond what we fee in the common Courfe And thus the larger Bodies of the Planets 


moves. 


of Things. 

$. Nature is alfo ufed to fignify an Aggre¬ 
gate of Powers, which belong to any Body, 
eipccially a living one. Thus we lay. Nature 
is ftrong, Nature is weak. Nature isfpent, &c. 

6. Nature is alfo more ftridly ufed for the 
Adion of Providence, the Principle of all 
Things, or that fpiritual Being which is dif¬ 
fus’d throughout the Creation, and moves and 
ads in all Bodies, and gives them certain Pro¬ 
perties, and procures certain Effeds. In this 
Senfe, Nature fignifies the Qualities or Virtues 
that God has given to his Creatures, Animal, 
Vegetable, E£c. 

In fpeaking of the Adion of Nature, no 
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and Comets preferve their progreflive, cir¬ 
cular Motion a long Time undiminjlh’d, in 
Regions void of all fenfible Rcfiftance. 

2. ‘the Change of Motion is ever proportional 
to the Moving Force , whereby it is effected, 
and in the Direction of the Right Line , wherein 
that Force is imprefs'd. 

If a certain Force produce a certain Motion, 
a double Force will produce double the Mo¬ 
tion, a triple Force triple the Motion, whe¬ 
ther it be imprels’d all at once, or lurcelfively, 
by Degrees. And this Motion, fince it is 
ever direded to the fame Point, (with the 
generating Force) if the Body were in Mo¬ 
tion before, is either to be added to it, as if 


more is to be°underftood, but that Bodies afl the Motions confpire, or fubftraded from it, 


on one another , in a Manner, agreeable to the 
general Laws of Motion which the Creator has 
eJiabliJJjed. 

Mr. Boyle alio propoles a Notion of Nature, 
as more fit than any yet given, to pals for 
the principal one of Nature ; with regard to 
which, manv Axioms and Expreffions relating 
to the Word Nature , may be conveniently 
underwood ; and in order to this, he diftin- 
guilhes between general and particular Nature. 

General Nature he defines the Aggregate of 
the Bodies that make up the World, confider’d 
as a Principle, by Virtue whereof, they ad 
and fuffer according to the Laws of Motion, 
preferib’d by the Order of Things. 

Particular Nature of any fubordinate or 
individual, conlifts in the general Nature, ap¬ 
ply *d to a diftind Portion of the Univerfe 
Or, it is a Convention of the Mechanical 
Properties, (as Magnitude, Figure, Order, 
Situation, and Local Motion) of Parts conve¬ 
nient and fufficient to conftitute, or intitle to 
. its particular Species or Denominations, the 
particular Body they make up * the Concourfe 
of all thefe being confider’d, as the Principle 
of Motion, Reft, &c. 

The Laws of Nature are Axioms or Gene- 


as where contrary * or added obliquely, as 
where oblique * and is compounded with 
it, according to 'the Determinations of each. 

3. Reaction is always contrary and equal to 
ASlian j or the AH ions of two Bodies upon one 
another are always mutually equal, and dire lied 
contrary Ways. 

Whatever prefles or pulls another, is equally 
prefs’d or pull’d thereby. Thus, if I prefs 
a Stone with my Finger, the Finger is equally 
prels’d by the Stone; if a Horfe draw a 
Weight by a Rope, the Horfe is equally 
drawn back by the Weight * for the Rope 
being equally ftretch’d each Way, will. With 
an equal Endeavour to relax itfelf, drive the 
Horle towards the Stone, and the Stone to¬ 
wards the Horfe, and will hinder the Pro- 
grels of the one as much as it promotes that 
of the other. 

Again j if any Body, by ftriking on ano¬ 
ther, do, in any manner, change its Motion, 
it will itlelf, by means of the other, undergo 
an equal Change in its own Motion, by Rea * 
fen of the Equality of the Preflure. 

In theft Actions the Changes are equal ; 
not thofe, we mean, of the Velocities, but 
thofc of the Motions, the Bodies being fup- 


' ral Laws and Rules of Motion and Reft, ob- pos’d free of any other Impediments t For the 

'Changes 
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Changes of Velocities, which are likewife 
made contrary Ways, inafmiich as the Mo¬ 
tions are equally changed, are reciprocally 
proportionate to the Bodies. 

For a further llluftration of the three fore¬ 
going Laws of Motion take what follows: 

As to the firft of thofe Laws of Motion, 
S’bat all Bodies do perfevers in the fame 
State of Rcjl or Moving, &c. confider how 
inviolably this Law is obferv’d by Natural 
Agents: For it never has yet been ob¬ 
ferv’d that any Body did bring itfelf from 
Rejl to Motion ; nor that ever any Body in 
Motion did bring itfelf to Ref • nor that 
ever any Body in Motion alter’d its Courfe 
of itfelf: But that there were always evident 
Caufes, where-ever fuch Cafes have happen’d. 

If it were fo, that the Bodies of them- 
fclves did change their Places, then all 
Things would run into Confufion ; nor would 
there be any certain Means to regulate the 
Univerfe. It is certain, that Projeffiles 
would for ever move on the fame ftrait 
Line, were not their own Motion flopp’d by 
the Air, their own Gravity, or tlie Ruggcd- 
tiefs of the Place on which they mov’d ; or 
if fome Body by a different Dire£tion did not 
alter their Courfe. For Inftance, a Top, 
whofe Parts, by their Cohefion, hinder one 
another’s Re&ilinear Motions, if the Air did 
not gradually impair its Motion, would for 
ever turn round. 

Natural Bodies confift of a Mafs of Matter 
which can never alter its State of itfelf ; and 
Bodies that are once at Reft, muft continue 
fb, till fome new Force put them into Mo¬ 
tion. If Bodies are once in Motion, the 
fame Energy will continue them in Motion, 
and drive them forwards with the fame 
Direction. 

And befides. There is in Matter a Paffive 
Principle, which by Sir Jfaac Newton is aptly 
call’d. The Vis Inertia by which Principle, 
Bodies do to the utmoft of their Power reflft 
any Change or Alteration of their State, 
whatever it be, either of Rejl, Motion , or 
its Direction ; and this Refiftance is always 
equal in the fame Body ; and in different Bo¬ 
dies is proportional to the Quantity of Matter 
they contain. 

There is as much Force requir’d to flop a 
Body in Motion, as is requir’d to put it into 
Motion, and on the contrary : And there¬ 
fore fince the fame Body refills equally 
the contrary equal Changes of the State j 
this Refiftance will as powerfully operate to 
keep a Body in Motion , as to keep it at Rejl, 
and by confequence it can never change its 
State of Rejl , Motion or Direction of itfelf: 
For to change its Direction, and of itfelf to 
move itfelf another way, is one and the fame 
thing; fo that Matter of itfelf is fb far indiffe¬ 
rent as to Motion or Rejl, that it is not inclin’d 
more to one than it is to the other ; and 
does refift a Change from Rejl to Motion, as 
much as it does from Motion to Rejl. 

This Paffive Principle in Matter, or Vis 
Inertia, is very confpicuous in the Motion of 
a Veflel full of Liquor upon a Horizontal 


Plane ; for at the firft, while the Veflel is in 
Motion along the Plane, the Liquor in it 
feems to move with a Direction contrary to 
that of the Veflel, the Water rifmg on the 
hinder Side of the Veflel. 

This is not becaufe there is any luch 
Motion imprefs’d upon the Water, but be¬ 
caufe the Water endeavouring by its Vis 
Inertia to continue in its State of Rejl, the 
Veflel is not able to communicate its Motion 
to it immediately, becaufe of the Bulk and 
fluid State of it; but the Water perfeveres 
in its State of Reft, while the Veflel makes 
forward, and fb feems to move a contrary 
Way. But as foon as the Water has the 
Motion of the Veflel intirely communicated 
to it, and begins to move w r ith a Velocity 
' equal, to that of the Veflel; if you flop the 
Veflel on a fudden, the Water ftill continues 
its Motion, and daffies over the Sides of the 
Veflel. 

This Vis Inertia, or Paffive Principle, is 
eflential to Matter ; for it neither can be 
depriv’d of it, nor intended or remitted 
in the fame Body, but is always in Pro¬ 
portion to the Quantity of Matter Bodies do 
contain. 

From what has been before faid, the follow¬ 
ing Corollaries may be deduc’d : 

1. It appears plain from hence. That nei¬ 
ther any Particle of Matter, or Combination 
of Particles, /. e. No Body, can either move 
of it, or themfelves, or alter the Dire&ion 
of their Motion by themfelves : For Mat¬ 
ter is not endow’d with Self-Motion, nor 
with a Power to alter the Courfe in which 
it is put ; but is merely Paffive,' and muft 
of itfelf for ever continue in that State 
and Courfe that it is fettled in, for ever; 
and if it cannot move of itfelf, it never can 
of itfelf alter its Courfe, when it is in Mo¬ 
tion : For of itfelf to alter its Courfe, is no 
other than to move of itfelf after a particular 
Manner. 

2. It is alfo plain from hence, that no Body, 
when it is once put into Motion , will of irfelf 
naturally move in a curve Line. All Motion 
is naturally forward in the fame flrait Line 
with the Dire&ion of the Moving Force; 
but whatfoever does move in a curve Line, 
muft alter its Direction in every Point; and 
therefore no Body can naturally move of 
itfelf in a curve Line. 

3. Hence it appears, that thofe great Bo¬ 
dies, the Planets, their Satellites , and Comets 
(though they are at firft put into Motion) do 
not naturally, and of themfelves, move in 
their refpedlive Orbirs, which are curve Lines, 
returning into themfelves; but are kept in 
them by fome attra&ing Force; which if it 
were once fufpended, they would run out in 
right Lines for ever : And of Confequence, 
the Motions of rhefe vaft Bodies in their Or¬ 
bits depend absolutely upon this attra&ing 
Force. And thence it is, 

4. That neither Motion nor Rejl (not one 
of them particularly) is eflential to Matter : 
That is as much as to fay, that Matter is in¬ 
different as to either of thefe particularly, and 
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does no lefs refill its being chang’d from Reft 
to Milton, than it does being chang’d from 
Metion to Rift, And as any Force will imprefs 
fonie Degree of Motion on a refting Body ; fo, 
in like manner, the tome Degree of Force be¬ 
ing imprefl’d at the fame Time with a con¬ 
trary Direction, will bring it again to Reft ; 
but it is not abfoluteiy neccflary, as to the 
Being of Matter, that it be either in Motion or 
Reft, For, let Matter be in which of thefe 
States foever, it will Hill be Matter, And fo, 
fmee the Vis Jnertis or paflive Principle is effen- 
tial to Matter, it thereby becomes indifferent 
as to Reft or Motion , and is equally fufceptible 
of either, according as the external Force 
Urges it. 

5. Hence may be demonftrated the Necef- 
lity of a Vacuum , or Space diftinft from Mat¬ 
ter ; For fince it is 16 that all Bodies do by 
their Vis Inertias, to he utmoft of their Power, 
refill any manner of Change or Alteration of 
their State either of Reft or Motion ; and fince 
the Refinance is always equal in the fame 
Body, or the fame, and in different Bodies, is 
proportionable to the Quantity of Matter 
whereof they confift* and fince, by Confe- 
quence, if two Bodies which contain equal 
Quantities of Matter, moving with equal 
Quirkncfs in contrary Directions, fo that they 
ftrike dire&Iy upon one another, they will for 
certain br.th reft or flop at the Point of their 
Meeting or Concourfe *, as alfo it being de- 
monftrable, That two Bodies moving with 
equal Celerities contrary one to the other, and 
boih refting where they meet, are equally 
heavy; it then follows of Necelfity, that 
two Bodies, which contain equal Quantities 
of Matter, arc equally heavy: and if this be 
allow’d, if there were two Spheres of equal 
Diameters, and there were no Vacuities in 
Bodies, they would contain equal Quantities 
of Matter, and of confequence would be of 
equal Weight, i. e. Two Spheres, the one of 
Wood, and the other of Gold , would have the 
fame Specifick Gravities; but this being con¬ 
tradicted by Experience, Vacuities in the 
Sphere of Wood mull of Neceflity be admitted 
to anlwer for the Difference of their Gra¬ 
vities. 

As to the Second, That the Changes made 
in the Motion of Bodies are always proportional, 
&c. that may be illuftraced by the following 
Con fi derat ions: 

Effects are always in Proportion to their 
adequate Caufes •, and if any Degree of Force 
produce any Degree of Motion, then it follows. 
That a double Degree of the fame Force will 
produce a double Degree of Motion; and 
a three-fold Degree of the fame Force, a 
three-fold Degree of the fame Motion ; and 
fo on : And this Motion mull of Neceffity 
proceed in the fame Direction as that of the 
Force moving, fince the Motion is caus’d only 
by it i and becaufc by the former Law, Bo¬ 
dies which are in Motion cannot change their 
Directions of themfelves; fo that except their 
Courfe be alter’d by fome new Force, the 
Bodies mud proceed in the fame Direction 
with that of the moving Courfe. And if a 


Body was before in Motion, the Motion which 
ariles from that imprels’d Force, if in the fame 
Direction, does fo much increai'e the former 
Motion j if it has a contrary Direction, it de- 
ftroys a Part of the former Motion, equal to 
that which is imprets’d; when it has a Di¬ 
rection oblique to the former Motion, it is cither 
added to or fubtraCted from the former Mo¬ 
tion, according as the Motion, arifing from a 
Compofition of thefe two, is determin’d. 

From what has been faid, it plainly appears. 
That in the prdent Conftitution of Things, 
there can be no perpetual Motion. By a 
perpetual Motion you are to underftand an un¬ 
interrupted Communication of the fame De¬ 
gree of Motion, from one Part of Mai ter to 
another in a Circle : Not ss Bodies, which are 1 
put into a Motion, do for ever continue in the 
fame, unlefs fo far as they are refilled or 
ftopp’d by other Bodies; but a Circulation of 
the fame Quantity of Motion, fo as it returns 
perpetually undiminifh’d from thefirft Mover. 

For, Motion produc’d (by the Law) is but 
proportionable to the Force generating ; and 
all the Motions which are perform’d on this 
Globe, being perform'd in a refilling Fluid 
(the Air) a confiderable Qjantity of this Mo¬ 
tion mull neceflarily be fpent in the Commu¬ 
nication, on this Medium, and fo of confe¬ 
quence it is impoffible that the fame Quantity 
of Motion fliould return undiminilh’d upon the 
firft Mover ? which is necefiary, in order to 
a perpetual Motion, 

Befides, fuch is the Nature of material Or¬ 
gans, That a greater or teller Degree of Fri¬ 
ction cannot be avoided, although the Ma¬ 
chine fbould be fram’d according no the moll 
exaCt Principles of Geometry and Mechanicks, 
there not being in Nature any Congruity that 
is perfeft, or Smoothnefs chat is exaCt; the 
Manner of Cohefion of Bodies *, the fmall Pro¬ 
portion the folid Matter bears to the Vacuities 
in them, not admitting of them fo to be. And 
befides, an ordinary Microfcope will difeover 
how very im per fed: our moll finilh’d Mecha- 
nick Performances are. 

Now as the Things beforc-mention’d mull 
very confiderably diminilh the Force commu¬ 
nicated, it is impoffible there Ihould be a perpe¬ 
tual Motion, except the Force communicated 
were greater than the Force generating, by fo 
much as to make amends for the Diminution 
made therein by all thefe Caufes; fo that the 
Motion imprefs’d may never return undimi- 
nilh’d to the frft Mover : But that being con¬ 
trary to this Law, it is evident, that the Mo¬ 
tion mull decreafe, till at hft it flops, and fo 
of confequence, in the prefent State of Things, 
there cannot be any perpetual Motion, 

As to the Third Law, That Repulfe and 
Reatthn is always equal to Impulfe or Ac¬ 
tion, &c. 

To illuftrate this, confider. That whatfo- 
ever prefles or draws another, is as much prefs’d 
or drawn by that other. If a Stone be prels’d 
by the Finger, the Finger is prefs’d by the 
Stone again. If an Anvil be llruck with a 
Hammer, the Hammer is ftruck by the Anvil 
with equal Force. If a Horfc draw a Stone 
Y 5 forward 
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forward by a Rope, the Stone does equally 
draw back the Horfe ; for the Rope being di- 
ftended equally both Ways, does equally adt 
upon b;th* as we intimated before. 

That the Steel draws the Loadftone as 
much as the Magnet draws the Steel, appears 
evidently, by making both fwim in Water. 
And in the Defcent of heavy Bodies, the 
Earth is attracted by the Stone, as much as 
the Stone is by the Earth, i. e. The Earth gra¬ 
vitates towards the Stone, as much as the 
Stone does towards the Earth : And the Mo¬ 
tions, which are produc’d by both there Gra¬ 
vitations, are equal in both, excepting that 
theStone is altogether inconfiderable, compar’d 
to the Bulk of the Earth ; and fo of confe- 
quence the Velocity of the Motion of the 
Earth towards theStone is inconfiderable, com¬ 
pared to the Motion of the Stone towards the 
Earth ; and therefore the Earth’s Motion to¬ 
wards the Stone is infen Able. 

And univerfally in all the Actions of Bo¬ 
dies; if one Body adt on another, and change 
irs Motion any manner of Way, that other 
Body will make the fame Change in the Mo¬ 
tion of this Body, with a contrary Diredlion •, 
fo that there are equal Changes made by rhefe 
Actions, of the Motion, but not of the Velo¬ 
cities : For the Changes which are made on the 
Velocities in contrary Directions are in a Pro¬ 
portion, which is reciprocal to the Bodies. 

NEBULOSE or NEBULOUS, fignifies 

cloudy, milty, foggy, hazy. 

NECTARINE ; [probably fo call’d of 
Neflar, the Poetical Drink of the Gods.) 
Nectarine. 

This Fruit fhould have been placed under 
the Article of Peaches , to which it properly 
belongs, differing from them in nothing more 
than in having a fmooth Rind, and the Flclh 
being firmer. Thefe the French diftinguilh 
by tiie Name of Brvgmn, as they do thofe 
Peaches which adhere to the Stone, by the 
Name of Pavse's, retaining the Name of 
Ptjche to only fuch as part from the Stone: 
But fince the Writers in Gardening have di- 
ftinguifh’d this Fruit by the Name of Necia- 
rine from the (aches, fo I (hall follow their 
Example, left by endeavouring to reftify their 
Miftakes, I fhould render my felf lefs intel¬ 
ligible to the Reader. I fhall therefore men¬ 
tion the leverai Sorts of this Fruit which have 
Come to my Knowledge : 

1. Fairchild's Early Nectarine. This is one 
of the carlieft ripe Fleplarinei we have : It is a 
fmall round Fruit, about the Size of the A r «/- 
ineg Peach , of a beautiful red Colour, and well 
flavour’d ; it ripens the Middle of July. 

2. Elruge NetJarine is a middle-fiz’d Fruit 
of a dark-red or purple Colour next the Sun, 
but of a pale yellow orgreenifh Colour towards 
the Wall ; it parts from the Stone, and has 
a fofc melting Juice. This ripens in the End of 

7“b- 

3. Bieivington Nectarine is a fair large Fruit, 
(when planted on a good Soil) of a beautiful 
red Colour next the Sun, but of a bright yel¬ 


low towards the Wall; it has an excellent ricb 
Juice, the Pulp adheres clofely to the Stone, 
where it is of a deep red Colour. This ripens 
the Beginning of Augujl. 

4. Scarlet Nettarine is fomewhat lefs than 
the laft, of a fine red or fcarlet Colour next 
the Sun, but Iofes it felf in paler red towards 
the Wall. This ripens in the End of July . 

5. Brugnon or Italian Neftarine is a fair 
large Fruit, of a deep red Colour next the 
Sun, but of a foft yellow toward the Wall j 
the Pulp is firm, of a rich Flavour, and clofely 
adheres to the Stone, where it is very red. 
This ripens in the Middle of Augujl, 

6. Roman Red Neftarine is a large fair Fruit, 
of a deep red or purple Colour towards the ' 
Sun, but has a yellowilh Caft next the Wall ; 
the Flefh is firm, of an excellent Flavour, 
clofely adhering to the Stone, where it is very 
red. This ripens the Middle of Augujl . 

7. Murry NeAarine is a middle fiz’d Fruit, 
of a dirty red Colour on the Side next the 
Sun, but of a yellowifh green towards the Wall; 
the Pulp is tolerably well flavour’d. This 
ripens the Middle of Augujl . 

8. Golden Neftarine is a fair handfome Fruit, 
of a foft red Colour next the Sun, but of a 
bright yellow next the Wall; the Pulp is very 
yellow, of a rich Flavour, and clofely adheres 
to the Stone, where it is of a faint red Colour. 
This ripens the Beginning of September. 

9. Temple's Nellarine is a middle-fiz’d Fruit, 
of a foft red Colour next the Sun, but of a 
yellowifh Green towards the Wall; the Pulp ia 
melting, of a white Colour towards the Stone, 
from which it parts, and has a fine poignant 
Flavour. This ripens in the Middle of Sep¬ 
tember. 

10. Peterborough or late Green Nectarine is a 
middle-fiz’d Fruit, of a pale green Colour on 
the Outfide next the Sun, but of a whiciflr 
Green towards the Wall; the Flefh is firm, 
and, in a good Sea Ton, well flavour’d. This 
ripens at the End of September. 

There are fome Perfons who have mention’d 
more Sorts than I have here fet down, but I 
much doubt whether they arc different from 
thofe here mention’d, there being fo near Re- 
femblance between the Fruits of this kind, that 
it requires a very clofe Attention to diftinguifh 
them well, efpecially if the Trees grow in dif¬ 
ferent Soils and Afpedls, which many times 
alters the fame Fruit fo much as hardly to be 
diftinguifh’d by Perfons who are very conver- 
fant with them ; therefore in order to be* 
thoroughly acquainted with their Differences, 
it is neceffary to con fid er the Shape and Size 
of their Leaves, the Size of their Flowers, 
their Manner of Shooting, (Ac. which is many 
times very helpful in knowing of thefe Fruits: 
All which, together with a more ample De- 
feription of them, as alfo the true Shape of the 
Flowers, Leaves and Fruits engraven on Cop¬ 
per Plates, and painted from the Life, will, 

I hope, be exhibited by the Society of Gar¬ 
deners, for thofe who are curious to know their 
feveral Diftindtions. 

The Culture of this Fruit differing in nothing 
from that of the Peach, I fliall forbear men¬ 
tioning 
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lioning any thing on that Head in this Place, to 
avoid Repetition, but refer the Reader to the 
Article Perfica , where there is an ample Ac¬ 
count of their Planting) Pruning , &t c. 

NEMORAL, fignifies belonging to a 
Wood or Grove. 

NEMOROSE, fignifies full of Woods or 
Groves. 

NEPETA ; vide Cataria. 

NERVES are long tough Strings, which 
' run either acrofs or lengthways in the Leaves 
of Plants. 

NICOTIAN A : [ This Plant takes its 
Name of James Nicoiius, Counfcllor to 
Frincis II. King of France, who, in the Year 
1560, being an Ambaffador in the Court of 
Portugal , bought this Plant of a Dutchman, 
that brought it from America, and fent it to 
Queen Catharine de Medicis in France ; where 
being fown, it produced Seeds: The Indian 
Inhabitants call it Tabac, becaufe it grew in an 
IJland call’d Tabaco. The leffer Sort is call’d 
Hyofcyamus, becaufe it agrees with this Plant ; 
but the Flowers differ, altho’ the Virtues are 
the fame : It is alfo call’d Priapeia.'j Tobacco. 

The Characters are ; 

The Flower confijls of one Leaf, is funnel- 
Jhap'd, and divided at the Top into five deep Seg¬ 
ments, which expand like a Star •, the Ovary 
becomes an oblong or roundijh membranaceous 
Fruit , which is divided into two Cells by an in¬ 
termediate Partition, and is fill'd with fmall 
roundijh Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Nicotiana; major, latifolia. C. B. P. 
The greater broad-leav’d Tobacco. 

z. Nicotiana; major, angujlifolia. C. B. P. 
The greater narrow-leav’d Tobacco. 

3. Nicotiana ; major, angujlifolia, peren- 
fits. Jefiieu. The greater narrow-leav’d peren* 
nial Tobacco. 

4. Nicotiana ; minor. C. B. P. The leffer 
or common Englijh Tobacco, 

5. Nicotiana ; minor, folds rtigoftoribus , 
emplioribus, VailL 

The firft Sort is known by the Planters in 
America under the Title of Oronoka ; of which 
there feems to be two different Kinds, vary¬ 
ing in the Largenefs and Texture of their 
Leaves, fome having very broad, rough, 
toundifh Leaves ; and others arc narrower, 
fmoother, and do terminate in a Pointi But 
neither of thefe Sorts are efteem’d by the 
American Planters, becaufe the Produce of 
this (tho’ it is much greater than the narrow* 
leav’d Sort) yet is not near fo much efteem’d 
by the Englijh . This Sort is commonly culti¬ 
vated in Germany, about Hanover and Straf- 
burgb, and is fomewhat hardier than the nar¬ 
row-leav’d Sorts, which renders it preferable to 
that for cultivating in Northern Climates. 

This Plant is order’d by the College of Phy- 
fkians for Medicinal Ufe, and is what ftiould 
be made ufe of for the Unguentum Nicotiana, 
(or Ointment of Tobacco ) though many times 
the Leffer or Englijh Tobacco is brought to 
Market for thatiPurpofe* 


The narrow-leav’d Sort is commonly call’d 
The Sweei-fcented Tobacco, from its having a 
much more agreeable Scent, when fmoak’d, 
than the broad-leav’d Sort ; the Smoak of 
which is very offenfive to molt Perfons who 
have not been accuftom’d to it. This Sort 
is cultivated in great Plenty in Virginia, Cuba, 
Brafil, and feveral other Parts of America ; 
from whence it is brought to moft Parts of 
Europe, but efpecially to England, it being pro¬ 
hibited to be cultivated in this Country, left 
his Majcfty’s Revenues Jhould be thereby lef- 
fened: But as a fmall Quantity is permitted 
to be cultivated for Medicinal Ufe* I fhall 
briefly let down the Method how it may be 
propagated, fo as to have fair large Leaves 
for that Purpofe. 

The Seeds of this Plant muft be fown upon 
a moderate Hot-bed in March \ and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be tranfplant- 
ed into a new Hot-bed of a moderate Warmth, 
about four Inches afunder each Way, obferv- 
ing to water and fhade them until they have 
taken Root : after which you muff let them 
have Air in Proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafon, otherwife they will draw up very 
weak, and be thereby lefs capable of enduring 
the open Air: You muft alfo obferve to water 
them frequently, (but while they are very 
young it fhould not be given to them in too 
great Quantities) though when they are pretty 
ftrong they will require to have it often and in 
plenty. _ # 

In this Bed the Plants fhould remain until 
the Beginning of May ; by which time (if they 
have fucceeded well) they will touch eachother, 
therefore they fhould be enur’d to the open 
Air gradually : after which they muft be taken 
up carefully, preferving a large Ball of Earth 
to each Root, and planted into a rich light 
Soil, in Rows two Feet afunder, and the 
Plants a Foot Diftance in the Rows* obferv- 
ing to water them until they have taken Root; 
after which they will require no farther Care 
(but only to keep them clear from Weeds) 
until the Plants begin to fheW their Flower- 
ftems ; at which time you fhould cut off the 
Tops of them, that their Leaves may be the 
better nourifh'd, whereby they will be render’d 
larger, and of a thicker Subftance. In Augufi 
they will be full grown, when they fhould be 
cut for Ufe ; for if they arc permitted to ftand 
longer, their under Leaves will begin td 
decay. 

The Perennial Sort was brought from the 
French Settlements in the fVefi-Indies into the 
Royal Garden at Paris, where it is cultivated 
in fmall Quantities for making Snuff. The 
Seeds of this kind I receiv’d from Monfieur 
de Jejfieu, Demonftrator of the Plants in the 
Royal Garden; It has fucceeded very well 
in the Phyfick Garden, and abides the Winter 
in a common Green-houfe without artificial 
Heat. 

The two fmaller Sorts of Tobacco are pre- 
ferv’d in Bounick Gardens for Variety, but 
are feldom propagated for Ufe. The firft 
Sort is found growing upon Dunghifs in divers 
Parts of England. Thefe are both very hardy, 
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and may be propagated by fowing their Seeds 
in March upon a Bed of light Earth, where 
they will come up, and may be transplanted 
into any part of the Garden, 

NIGELLA; [fo call’d, as though Nigrella, 
from the Colour of its Seed, bccauie the Seeds 
of this Plant are for the mod part black. It 
is alio call’d Melantbium, of uinQ- Mack , and 
«ef 9 ©- a blower, q. d. black Flower , alrho’ the 
Flower is not black. It is alfo call’d Melafper- 
mum, of ptAec; black, and oTiiffM Seed.] Fennel 
Flower, or Devil in a Bulb. 

Tire Characters are ; 

The Flower- cup confifis of five Leaves , which 
expand in Form of a < Star, and branch out into 
many other fmall narrow Leaves > the Flower 
confifls of many Leaves plac'd orbicularly , and 
expand in Form of a Rofe, having many fhort 
Stamina fur rounding the Ovary in the Center of 
the Flower: which Ovary becomes a membranes- 
(eons Fruit, conftjling of feveral Cells , which 
are fitniiflj'd with Horns on the Top , and are 
full of Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Njgclla *, arvenfis cornuta, C. B. P. 
"Wild horned Fennel-Flower. 

2. Nigella ■, latifolia, /lore majore, fmplici 
c.erulea. C.B.P. Broad-Ieav’d Fennel* Flower, 
with a large fingle blue Flower. 

3- .Micella; angujlifolia, fiore major e ftm- 
flici ceeruleo. C.B.P. Narrow-leav’d Fennel- 
Flower, with a large lingle blue Flower. 

4. Nice Li. a ; angujlifolia, fiore major e fm¬ 
plici albo. C. B. P, Narrow-leav’d Fennel¬ 
flower, with a large fmgle white Flower. 

5. Nigella ; fiore majore, plena caruleo , 
C, B, P. Double blue Nigella , or Fennel- 
Flower. 

6 . Nigella ; /lore minore, Jimplici candido. 
C. B. P. Fennel Flower, with a fmall white 
Jingle Flower. 

7 . Nigella ; fiore minore , plena £f? albo, 
C. B. P. Fennel-Flower, with a fmall double 
white Flower. 

8 . Nigella ; Orient alls, fiore fiavo, femine 
alato piano. T. Cor. Oriental Fennel-Flower, 
with a yellow Flower, and a flat-wing’d 
Seed. 

9. Nigella ; Cretica , latifolia , odor at a. 
Park. Tbcat. Broad-Ieav’d, Sweet-feented, 
Candy Fennel-flower. 

There are Jome other Varieties of this Plant 
which are preferv’d in fonie curious Botanick 
Gardens, but thofe here mention’d are what I 
have oblerv’d cultivated in the Englifh Gar¬ 
dens at prefent. 

All thefe Plants may be propagated by fow¬ 
ing their Seeds upon a Bed of light Earth, 
where they are to remain (for they feldom 
fucceed well if tranfplanted) ; therefore in 
order to have them intermix’d amongft other 
annual Flowers, in the Borders of the Flower- 
Garden, the Seeds fhould be fown in Patches 
at piopcr Diftances; and when the Plants 
come up, you mud pull up thofe which grow 
too dole, leaving but three or four of them 
in each Patch, obferving alfo to keep them 
dear fom Weeds, which is all the Culture 


they require. In July they will produce their 
Flowers, and their Seeds will ripen in Augufl, 
when they fhould be gather’d, and dry’d I 
then rub out each Sort feparately, and pre- 
ferve them in a dry Place. * 

The Sea fori for fowing thefe Seeds is in 
March, but if you fow fome of them in Augufl 9 
foon after they are ripe, upon a dry Soil, and 
m a warm Situation, they will abide the 
Winter, and flower ftrong the fucceeding Year; 
by which Method they may be continu’d 
in Beauty mod part of the Summer. 

The fifth Sort is that which is mod com- 
monly cultivated in England , the Seeds of 
which are fold in the Seed Shops, but the 
other Sorts do deferve to be preferv’d as much 
as that; for the various Sorts, when rightly 
intermix’d, do afford an agreeable Variety, 
Thry are all annual Plants, which perifh foon 
after they have perfected their Seeds; which 
if permitted to fcatter upon the Borders, will 
come up without any farther Care. The 
Plants commonly grow about a Foot high, and 
if they have a good Soil will f cn d forth many 
Branches, each of which terminates in a 
Flower. 

NIGEL LA STRUM ; vide Lychnis fege- 
tum major. 

NIGHT-SHADE; vide Solanum. 

NIL; vide Anil. 

NISSOLIA ; Crimfon Grate-Vetch; vulgo. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower , like the La¬ 
th yrus, to ivhtcb this Plant agrees in every re- 
fpett, excepting the Leaves , which in this are 
produc'd fingly, and are not terminated by Clafp- 
ers. 

There is but one Species of this Plant, 
which is, 

Njssoli a ; vulgaris. Tourn. Common Crim¬ 
fon Grafs-Vetch. 

This Plant is found wild in feveral Parts of 
England , growing commonly by the Sides of 
Foot-Paths, but is not very common near 
London: I have gather’d it in a Field juft be¬ 
fore you come to Putney- Common , on the Left- 
hand Side of the Road, under the Hedge 
which parts the Field from the Road. 

This Plant may be cultivated by fowing the 
Seeds in Augufl , foon after they are ripe, on 
a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation, where 
they will rife foon after, and endure the Cold 
of our Climate very well, and flower early the 
fucceeding Spring ; but if yon fow the Seeds 
in the Spring, the Plants commonly decay be¬ 
fore they come to flower, as I have feveral 
times experienc’d: therefore you need only to 
let the Seeds fall upon the Ground when they 
are ripe, and they will grow without any far¬ 
ther Trouble, but only to keep them clear from 
Weeds. 

The Flowers of this Plant are finaller than 
thofe of the Sweet Pea , but are much the fame 
in Shape, and of a fine fcarlet Colour, fo that 
being intermix’d in large Borders amongft 
thefe and other annual Plants, it makes a pretty 

Variety, 
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Variety, and deferves a Place in every good 
Garden. 

NITRE is a kind of Salt impregnated with 
abuncjjpce of Spirits oat of the Air, which 
renders it volatile. 

Monfieur Le Clerc gives us the following 
Account of it: 

In Egypt they make a great Quantity of it, 
but it is not fo good, for it is dusky, and full 
of Knots and Stones. 

It is made almoft in the manner that Salt is 
made, but only that they ufe Sea-water in their 
Salt-works, and the Water of Nile about their 
Nitre, 

When the Nile retires, their Nitre-Pits 
Hand foaking for forty Days together ; but as 
the Nitre is grown firm, they are in hafte to 
carry it off, left it fhould melt again in the 
Pits: They pile it up In Heaps, and it keeps 
very well. 

The Memphian Nitre grows ftrong, and 
there are fcveral Pits of Storle thereabouts : 
Out of thefe they make Veflels, and fome they 
melt down with Sulphur among their Coals. 

This fame Nitre they ufe alfo about fuch 
Things as they would have to laft a long 
time. 

The Proof of the Goodnefs of Nitre is, that 
it be very light, very friable, and very near 
of a purple Colour. 

There is but little Difference between the 
natural and artificial Nitre ; that the one 
refines itfelf, and the other is refined by Art, 
as Salt i and, indeed, all Nitre is a kind of 
Salt, and hardly differs from Salt, properly fo 
call'd, farther than in thefe refpeCts* that 
well-refin’d Nitre is more acid and lighter than 
Salt, and eafily takes Fire. 

The Reafon of which Difference, he fays, 
feems to be, 

1. That the Angles at both Ends of the 
oblong Particles of Nitre are fhorter than the 
Angles of the faline Particles. 

2. That the Particles of Nitre are finer and 
fuller of Pores; which when the Particles of 
Fire get in, rhey foon put the nitrous Particles 
into a Hurry, till they break to Pieces, and 
tiiriPto Flame. 

3. Nitre exceeds Salt in Lightnefs, becaufe 
the faline Particles contain more homogeneous 
Matter in the fame Compafs than the ni¬ 
trous do. 

Dr. Lifter tells us, He has view’d the Par¬ 
ticles of Nitre through a Microfcope , and found 
them to have fix Angles, Parallelogram-fides, 
and pointed like a Pyramid at one End. 

Some Authors are of Opiniion, That the 
nitrous Salts feem to be alfign’d by Nature 
chiefly for the Growth of Plant*. 

Others differ from them in Opinion, and 
fay. That when Nitre 1 $ contiguous to Plants, 
it rather deftroys than nourifhes them: But 
yet they allow, that Nitre and other Salts do 
certainly loofen the Earth, and feparate the 
concreted Parts of it, and by that means, fit 
and difpofe them to be affirm'd by Water, and 
carry'd up into the Seed or Plants, for its 
Formation and Augment. 


It is obfervable, how all Salts are wrought 
upon by Moifture ; how eafily they liquidate 
and run with it: And when thefe are drawn 
off, and have deferted the Lumps wherewith 
they were incorporated, thofe muft moulder 
immediately, and fall afunder of courfe. 

The hardeft Stone, if it has any Salt mix'd 
with the Sand of which it confifts, upon be¬ 
ing expos'd to an humid Air, in a fhort time 
diflolves and crumbles all to pieces; and much 
more will clodded Earth or Clay, which is not 
of near fo compact and folid a Conftitution as 
Stone is. 

If the Earth be never fo good, and fit for 
the Production of Vegetables, little will come 
of it, unlefs the Parts of it be feparated and 
loofe •, and for this Reafon is the Ground dig¬ 
ged, ploughed, and harrowed, and the Clods 
broken : And it is this Way that Nitre , Sea- 
falt and other Salts promote Vegetation. 

A certain Gentleman has given a Relation, 
That he dwelling in the Country, near a Peter- 
boufe, where fuch Salt-peter, as is brought 
from abroad, is boil'd and refin'd to make 
Gunpowder; this being fo near as to commu¬ 
nicate the Steam of the Nitre to the greateft 
Part of the Orchard and Garden : And tho* 
fome were of Opinion, that it injured - his 
Trees and Plants, yet he found that it had a 
contrary Influence upon his Orchard, in 
that it never fail'd to bring him a plentiful 
Crop of Fruit every Year, although thofe 
about him had but very little, or fcarce any, 
notwithftanding his Orchard, friV. was not lefs 
expos'd to blighting Winds by its natural Situ¬ 
ation than the other Orchards in the fame 
Town. From whence he judg'd, that the 
nitrous Vapour which mixes with the Air that 
furrounds his Orchard, prevents Blights, and 
is noxious to the Caterpillars. 

The Lord Bacon, in his Natural Hiftory , 
commends the Ufe of Nitre, for the Preferva- 
rion of Health in human Bodies ; and many 
skilful Botanifts have given it no lefs a Cha¬ 
racter for the Prefervation of Vegetables, if 
its Quantity be rightly proportion’d. 

That the Atmofphere does abound with 
faline Particles, is molt certain i for being fill'd 
continually with Effluvia from Earth and Sea, 
it muft needs have from both a great Quantity 
of faline Corpufcles j and thefe will be of dif¬ 
ferent Kinds, according to the Variety of thofe 
Salts from whence they are deriv’d, 

NOLI ME TANGERE ; vide Balfamina 
Mas. 

NONSUCH, or FLOWER OF BRI¬ 
STOL ; vide Lychnis. 

NORTHERN ASPECT is the leaft favour¬ 
able of any in England , as having very little 
Benefit from the Sun, even in the Height of 
Summer, therefore can be of little Ufe, whatever 
may have been advanc'd to the contrary } for 
although many Sorts of Fruit-trees will thrive 
and produce Fruit in fuch Pofitions, yet fuch 
Fruit can be of little Worth, fince they are 
depriv'd of the kindly Warmth of the Sun to 
5 Z correCt 
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correct their crude Juices, and render them 
well tailed and whollome. Therefore it is to 
little Purpofe to plant Fruit trees againll fuch 
Walls, except it be thofe which are intended 
for Baking, Cfc. where the Fire will ripen, 
and render thofe Juices wholfome, which for 
Want of Sun could not be perform’d while 
growing. 

You may alfo plant Morelia Cherries for 
Preferring t and Habits and Red Currants to 
come late, after thofe which are expos’d to 
the Sun are gone : And if the Soil be warm 
and dry, fome Sorts of Summer Pears will do 
pretty well on fuch an Expofure, and will 
continue longer in eating, than if they were 
more expos’d to the Sun, But you Ihould by 
no means plant Winter Pears in fuch an Afpeft, 
as hath been practis’d by many ignorant Per¬ 
form i fince we find, that the beft South Walls , 
in fome Years, are barely warm enough to 
ripen thofe Fruits. 

NOVEMBER : Work to be done in the 
Kitchen-Garden. 

Your Afparagus Beds, which were not 
drefs’d the Lift Month, fhould not be deferr’d 
any longer than the Beginning of this \ there¬ 
fore you fhould cut down the Haulm, and 
hoe the Weeds from off the Beds into the 
Alleys, where they mull be bury’d ; and the 
Earth taken out of the Alleys Ihould be fpread 
Over the Beds, in the manner directed under 
the Article of Afparagus. 

You mult now trench up the Ground be¬ 
tween your Artichokes, laying a large Ridge 
of Earth over the Roots equally on their Sides 
and Tops, (as hath been dire&ed under the 
Article of Artichokes ,) which will prevent 
their being injured by Frofts, and preferve 
their Roots better than if cover’d with 
Jong Dung, as is practis'd' by fome unskilful 
Per Tons. 

In this Month you muft dung and dig the 
Ground which is intended for early Crops, 
laying it in Ridges until the Time you make 
ufe of it, which will be of great Service to re- 
frefh and fweeten the Ground. 

You muft alfo plant Beam, and low Peas, 
in a warm Situation, to fucceed thofe put in tire 
Jaft Month. 

Sow lettuce, Crtffes, Turnip, Muftard, and 
Other Sallet-herbs, under Glades, for Winter 
Ufe ; and make Hot beds for Afparagus , to 
cut at Cbriftmas. 

If the Weather be mild inthis Month, you 
muft let your Cauliflower and Lettuce Plants 
under Glades have as much Air as pofllble, 
by fetting off the Glafies every Day in dry 
Weather : But you muft not fuffer ’em to re¬ 
ceive too much Wet at this Seafon, which 
often proves Very injurious to them. 

In dry Weather take up your Endive that 
is full grown, and lay it into deep Trenches, 
in a warm dry Place, to blanch for Ufe: And 
earth up your Celery , to whiten it, being care¬ 
ful not tp draw the Earth too high, left you 
bury the leading Shoots of the Plants, which 
will rot ’em. You muft alfo earth up thofe 
Peas and Beans which were fown in Sept anker. 


to preferve their Stems from being Injured by 
the Froft. 

Carry Dung into the Quarters of the Kitchen- 
Garden, that it may be ready for Ufe when 
you want to dig the Ground, which will for¬ 
ward your Affairs greatly : The not obferving 
of this, many times caufes a great Hurry of 
Bufinefs together, which fhould always be 
avoided as much as polTible. 

Take up the Roots of Carrots , Par/nips, 
and Potatoes , laying them in dry Sand, in a 
Place where they may be defended from Froft 
and Wet, for the Winter and Spring Ufe ; for 
if they are permitted to remain in the Ground, 
they are, many times, fpoil’d by Froft, or 
much Wet. 

Farth up the Stems of your Cauliflower 
Plants, which are under Bell or Hand-glafles, 
and clear ’em from all dead or decay’d Leaves, 
as you muft alfo thofe in the Frames} for if 
they are fuffer’d to remain upon ’em, it very 
often proves injurious to them. 

You muft now frefh tie your Reed-hedges, 
other wife the ftrong Winds, which frequently 
happen in this Month, will tear them down, 
and break the Reeds, which will render it 
troublefome to repair them. 

Thofe who have Hot-beds of Cucumbers , &e. 
muft look well to ’em at this Seafon ; for this 
and the next Month arc commonly the two 
worft in the whole Year for Hoc-beds i diene 
being then but little Sun, and commonly 
great Rains or Snow, which greatly abates 
their Heat; and foggy Weather, (which ge¬ 
nerally happens at this Seafon) is the molt in¬ 
jurious to tender Plants of any other. 

At the Beginning of this Month you Arnold 
fow fome Radifhes and Carrots in warm Bor¬ 
ders under Walls or Hedges, to come early in 
the Springe And it the Weather be mild, you 
may yet tranfpknt Cabbage Plants for Summer 
Ufe, as alfo Coleworts for Spring Ufe. 

Your Spin age. Onions, Carrots, &c. which 
were fown in July and Auguft , fhould be kept 
clear from Weeds, otherwise they will be fmo- 
ther’d, and thereby rotted, efpecially if the 
Seafon be moift. 

Produf!s of the Kitchen-Garden this MBsth. 

Cabbages, Savoys, Cauliflowers , Brown Cdt 
or Bore Cole ; fome late Artichokes, and Spinage 
which was fown in July. 

Roots : Beets, Carrots, Parfnips, Skirrets , 
Potatoes, Turnips, Scorzonera , Saljafy, Onions, 
Garlick, Horjt-Radiflo, 6cc. 

For Sailers : Lettuce, Crejfes, Turnips, Mu¬ 
ft ard, Corn Sallet. Coriander, and other final I 
Herbs, from Hot-beds, or under warm Walls j 
alfo Endive, Celery, Brown Dutch and Com¬ 
mon Cabbage Lettuces, if the Seafon prove mild. 

For Soop, Cj fc. Beet Leaves, Thyme, Sa¬ 
vory, Hyfjbp , Sorrel, Cbardoons, Qelcry, &c. 

Work to be done in the Fruit-Garden. 

If the Seafon be mild, you may ftill prune 
Pears , Apples, and other hardy Fruit-Trees, 
either in Standards, or againft Wails or Efpii- 
tiers: But it is not good to do it coo late in the 

Month, 
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Munch, left great Rains and Frofts fucceeding 
each ocher, hurt the Frees where their Wounds 
are frefh. 

You mud now dived your Fig Trees of ajl 
their fate Fruit, which, if left upon the Trees, 
will rot and infaft the tender Branches; and 
nail the Shoots of thufe Trees clofe to the 
Wall, whereby they will be prefer v’d better 
from the Injuries of Froft, than if they fhou’d 
be left growing at a Diftance from it. 

Such Fruit-Trees as were planted for 
Standards the lad Month fhould be carefully 
daked, and thof; againft Walls or Efpaliers 
fatten'd thereto, to prevent their being fhaken 
or blown out of the Ground by the Violence 
of the Wind, wliereby their young Fibres, 
which about this Time will be putting out, 
are often dedroy’d, to the no fmall Prejudice 
of the Trees. 

Prune Gooftberries , Currants and Rafpberries, 
and dig up the Ground between their Rows, 
in which may be planted Col war Is for Spring 
Ufe, which will be gone before the Blodoms of 
thefe Fruits come out, fo that they will not in 
the lead injure ’em. 

Clear your Strawberry-beds from Weeds and 
Runners, and dig up the Alleys between the 
Beds, fpreading a little Earth betwixt the 
Plants, which will greatly drengthen ’em 
againft the fucceeding Spring ; And if the 
Ground be very poor, you may fpread a little 
very rotten Dung over the Beds, which will 
be very helpful to the Plants. 

You may tranfplant Fruit-Trees at the Be¬ 
ginning of the Month, if the Weather be 
mild, upon a dry Soil: But it were better done 
the foregoing Month ; becaufe the Soil being 
then warm, they put out new Roots imme¬ 
diately, which drengthens ’em to endure the 
Winter whereas thofe which are late planted 
rarely take frelhRoot before the Spring, 

Such T rees as were planted the lad Month 
fhould have the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots carefully mulch’d, to prevent the 
Frod from penetrating to their Roots. 

Fruits in Prime, or yet Lofting. 

Pears: Letbafferie , Ambrette , Epine d'Hyver, 
Petit-tin, Crafane, Saint Germain, Colmar, 
Louife bonne, Meffire-Jean, Martin-fee, Lanfac, 
Amadotte, Spanifh Boncretien, Virgoule, with 
fame others of lefs Note. 

Apples : Rennet Grife, Aromatick Pippin, 
Nonpareil, Golden Pippin, Cahills Rouge, Col¬ 
ville Blanc, Courpendu, Fenouillet , Hertford- 
Jhire Pcarmain, Holland Pippin, French Pippin, 
Kentifh Pippin, Harvey Apple, Pile's Ruffet, 
Golden Ruffet, Wheeler's Ruffet, Winter Queen¬ 
ing, withTame others af lefs Note. 

Builate, Cbefnuis, Hazle-mts, Wall-nuts, 
Medlars, Services, Almonds , and fome late 
Figs and Grapes. 

Work to be done in the Flower-Garden : 

The Beginning of this Month you mud 
finifh planting your Bulbous and other Flower 
Roots which are deflgn’d to be planted before 
Winter for if they be fet later, there will 
not be Time for ’em to take .Root before the 


Frod comes and prevents them, fo that they 
will be in danger of being dedroy’d. 

Your Boxes or Pots of Seedling Bulbs fhould 
now be placed in a warm Situation, where they 
may have the Benefit of the Sun, and be fhcl- 
ter'd from the cold Winds. 

Your choice Carnations and Auricula's fhould 
now be remov’d into Shelter, or their Pots 
turn’d down on their Sides, to prevent their 
receiving too much Moifture, which will be 
apt to rot them. 

If the Weather be mild, you may yet trans¬ 
plant Piony's, Monks Hoods , Flag Iris's, and 
mod other Knobbed-rooted Plants s as alfo 
Lychnis's , Veronica's, Canterbury Bells, London 
Pride, Rockets , Sweet Williams , Daizies , Stur¬ 
ns arts, and many other hardy Fibrofe-rooted 
Flowers. 

Cut down the Stalks of fuch late-dowering 
Plants which now begin to decay, and cover 
the Borders of the Pleafure-Garden with a 
-little fine Earth, raking them over fmooth : 
Alfo the Beds of Bulbous-rooted Flowers, 
which were not remov’d the lad Seafon, fhould 
have fome rich frefh Earth fpread ov,r them, 
(as hath been directed under their feveral 
Articles.) 

You may now tranfplant Rofes, Lylac's , 
Syringa's, Laburnums, Spirea Fruiex, Honty- 
fuckles, Jafmines, and mod other hardy-flower¬ 
ing Shrubs, if the Soil be dry where they are 
to be planted, otherwife it is better to defer it 
until February. 

Turn and make up frefh Compods for the 
feveral Sorts of Flowers, laying it up in Heaps 
very clofe, to prevent the Rain from foaking 
into k in large Quantities, which wou’d be 
hurtful to it. 

Toward the Latter End of this Month, if 
the Weather fhould prove frody, you mud 
cover your choice Beds of Ranunculud j, Ane- 
morises. Hyacinths, and other curious Flowers, 
to prevent the Frod from penetrating to their 
Roots. 

Plants now in Flower in the open Air. 

Some Sorts of St armorts and Golden Rods, 
Annual Stock-July-flowers , Double Colchicum, 
Saffron , Cyclamens, Perennial Sun-jkwer, 
Hcarts-eafe or Three-colour'd Violet : And in 
mild Weather, fome Single Anemonies and 
Polyanthus Narciffus's , where they were not 
remov’d the kft Summer. 

Trees and Shrubs now in Flower in the 
open Air. 

Arbutus or Strawberry Tree, Lavras Tutus, 
Musk Ro/e,. Paffion Flower, Spanifh Clematitls 
or Travellers Joy : And again ft warm Walls, 
Tellow Indian, Spamfh and Azorian Jafmines, 
Candy Tuft Tree, &c. 

Work to be done in the Grccn-houfe and Stove. 

At the Beginning of this Month you mud 
carry into the Green-houfe fuch of your 
hardy Exotic k Plants as have been kept 
abroad ’till this Time ; and at this Time alfo 
you fhould place ail your Plants in the Order 
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in which they are to remain during the Winter- 
feafon. 

In mild Weather you muft let your hardy 
Exoticks have as much free Air as poflible, by 
opening the Safhes every Day ; and you muft 
every Day look over ’em, to fee which of ’em 
wants Water, which fhould now be given them 
in the Morning, that the Damp may pafs off 
before the Windows are clofe ihutin the Even¬ 
ing : You muft a!fo pick off all decay’d 
Leaves which may be upon the Plants, and 
may be very injurious to them if fuffer’d to 
remain long upon ’em, by infefting the Air of 
■the Houfe, and caufing it to turn rancid, 
which being imbib’d by the Plants, renders 
them fickly. 

The Weather now growing colder, you muft 
increafe the Fires of the Stoves in Proportion 
thereto, obferving not to make ’em too hot, 
which would occafion the Plants lhooting ; 
nor fuffer them to be coo cold, left their 
Leaves decay and drop off, which will be 
equally injurious to them. You muft alfo 
give ’em Water as often as you fhall find they 
require itj but the Water mould be placed,in 
the Stove at leaft twenty-four Hours before it 
be us’d, that it may have acquir’d a propor¬ 
tionable Heat to the Air of the Stove and be 
very careful to pull off all decay’d Leaves, as 
alfo to wafh and clean ’em from Infefts and 
Filth, which they are very fubjeft to contract 
atthisSeafon. .1 

You muft not fuffer your Anana'% to remain 
in the Bark-beds longer than the Beginning 
of this Month, when, in a fine warm Day, 
you fhould remove ’em into the Stove, placing 
them where they may have a great Share of 
Heat, without which they will not produce 
Fruit. 

Plants now in Flower in the Green-houfe 
and Stove. 

. Some Sorts of Aloes, Fkoides’s, Sedums 
and Cotyledons ; Anemonofpermos*s two or three 
Kinds ; Leonurus, Candy Tuft Tree ; TelLw In- 
dian, Spantfh, Azorian , and Ilex-leav'd faf- 
mines ; Geranium feveral Sorts, Cbryfanthemum 
arborejiens , Dcria's two or three "Sorts, Se- 
necio folio retufo , Large Blue Virginian Star- 
wort, Double Flower'd Myrtle, Cajfa Baba- 
menfis. Pay aw, Senfitive Plants, with fome 
others. 

NUCIFEROUS TREES, are fuch which 
produce Nuts, 

NUMMULARIA, [takes its Name of 
Nummus, Lat. Money, becaufc its Leaves, by 
their Roundnefs, refemble Money : It is alfo 
call’d Centimorbia, as tho’ it were a Plant that 
cures an Hundred Difeafes.] Money-wort, or 
Herb Two-pence. 

This Plant grows wild in fhady moift Places 
in divers Parts of England: But as it is feldom 
cultivated in Gardens, fo I fhall fay nothing of 
its Culture in this Place. 

NURSERY : There is no fuch thing as 
having a fine Garden or Plantation, with¬ 


out a Nurfery both for Trees and Flowers, in 
which there are continually new Varieties of 
Fruits , Timber , or Flowering Trees, and choice 
Flowers, rais’d for a Supply of the feveral 
Parts of the Garden, Orchard, and Wildernefs. 
The Size of this Nurfery muft be proportion’d 
to the Extent of your Garden, or defign’d 
Plantation , fo that it is impoflible to beexaft 
in determining the Quantity of Ground neeef- 
fary to be employ’d m this Way. But for a 
Nurfery of Fruit, Forefi , or Flowering Trees , 
there fhould not be lefs than two or three 
Acres for a large Garden ; but for a fmall 
Garden half an Acre will be fufficient. And 
for a Nurfery for Flower Roots , Plants, &c. 
one Acre for a large Garden, and a Quarter of 
an Acre for a fmall one, will be enough. But 
this (as I faid before) cannot be well limited i 
fince fome Perfons, who are very curious in * 
raifing vaft Quantities of new Flowers from 
Seed, will employ more than three times the 
Ground that is necefiary only to raife a Supply 
of Flowers for their Borders, which are either 
annual, or biennial, and require to be brought 
up to fupply the, Place of fuch as have flower’d 
and decay’d. But I fhall firft take Notice of 
the Method for Raifing a Nurfery of Fruit or 
Forefi Trees : In doing of which, you fhould 
obferve, 

1. That the Soil in which you make the 
Nurfery be not better than that where the Trees 
are to be planted out for good: The not ob¬ 
ferving this, is the Reafon that Trees are often 
at a Stand, or make but little Progrefs, for 
three or four Years, after they come from 
the Nurfery ; as it commonly happens to fuch 
Trees as are rais’d near London, and carry’d 
into the Northern Parts of England, where 
being planted in a poor Soil, and a much 
colder Situation, their Fruits feldom ripen 
well: Therefore it is by far the better Method 
(when you have obtain’d the Sorts you 
would propagate) to raife a Nurfery of the 
feveral Sorts of Stocks proper for the various 
Kinds of Fruit upon which you may bud or 
graft them ; and thofe Trees which are thus 
rais’d upon the Soil, and in the fame Degree 
of. Warmth where they are to be planted, 
will fucceed much better than thofe brought 
from a greater Diftance, and from a richer 
Soil. 

2. This Ground ought to be frefh, and not 
fuch as has been already worn out by Trees, or 
other large-growing Plants ; for in fuch Soil 
your Stocks will not make any Progrefs. 

. j. It ought not to be too wet, nor over- 
dry, but rather of a middling Nature ; tho’, 
of the two Extremes, Dry is to be preferr’d : 
Becaufe in fuch Soils (tho* the Trees do not 
make lo great a Progrefs as in moift) yet they 
are generally founder, and more difpos’d to 
Fruitfulnefs. 

4. You muft alfo obferve to inclofe it, that 
Cattle and Vermin mayn’t come in, for thefe 
will make fad Havock with young Trees, 
efpecially in Winter, when the Ground is 
cover’d with Snow, that they have little other 
Food which they can come at j fome of the 
moft miichievous of thefe Animals are Hares 
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and Rabbits , which are great Deftroyers of 
young Trees at that Seafon, by eating off all 
their Bark, therefore you mult carefully guard, 
your Nurfery again ft thefe Enemies. 

The Ground being inclos’d, Ihould be 
carefully trench’d about eighteen Inches, or 
two Feet deep, provided it will allow it; this 
Ihould be done in Augujl, t that it may be ready 
to receive young Stocks at the Seafon for 
Planting, which is commonly at the Beginning 
of October, In Trenching of the Ground, you 
mult be very careful to cleanfe it from the 
Roots of all noxious Weeds, fuch as Couch- 
grcifs, Docks, &c, which, if left in the Ground, 
will get in amongft the Roots of the Trees, fo 
as noc to be gotten out afterwards, and wilt 
fpread and over-run the Ground, to the great 
Prejudice of your young Stocks. 

# After having dug the Ground, and the Seafon 
being come for Planting, you mult level down 
the Trenches as equal as poflible ; and chen 
lay out the Ground into Quarters, propor¬ 
tionable to the Size thereof; and thofe 
Quarters riiay be afterwards laid out in Beds, 
for the fowing of Seeds, or the Stones of 
Fruit. 

The befi: Sort of Stocks for Peaches, Necta¬ 
rines, &c. are fuch as are rais’d from the 
Stones of the Mu file, and White Pear-Plum : 
But you fhould never plant Suckers of thefe, 
(which is what fome People praflife); for 
thofe feldom make fo good Stocks, nor are 
ever well-rooted Plants: Befides, they are very 
fubjeft to produce great Quantities of Suckers 
from their Roots, which are very troublefome 
in the Borders or Walks of a Garden, and 
do greatly injure the Tree ; fo that you fhould 
annually, or at leaft every other Year, fow 
a few other Stones, that you may never be at 
a Lofs for Stocks. 

For Pears, you Ihould have fuch Stocks as 
have been rais’d from the Kernels of the Fruit 
where Perry hath been made ; or elfe preferve 
the Seeds of fome Sorts ef Summer Pears , 
which do generally fhoot ftrongand vigorous, 
as the Cuijs Madam, Witidfor , &c, which you 
fhould fow for Scocks, early in the Springs 
upon a Bed of good light frefh Earth, where 
they will come up in about fix Weeks, and, if 
kept clear from Weeds, wilt be ftrong enough 
to tranfplant out the October following. But 
for many Sorts of Summer and Autumn Pears, 
tyince Stocks are preferable to free ( i, e. 
Pear) Stocks; thefe are very often propa¬ 
gated from Suckers, which are generally pro¬ 
duced in Plenty from the Roots of old Trees: 
but thofe are not near fo good as fuch as are 
propagated from Cuttings, which have always 
much better Roots, and are not fo fubjeft to 
produce Suckers as the other; which is a 
very delirable Quality; fince thefe Suckefs 
do not only rob the Trees of Part of their 
Nourifhment, but are very troublefome in a 
Garden. 

Apples are grafted or budded upon Stocks 
rais'd from Seeds which come from the Cyder 
Prefs, or upon Crab Stocks; the latter of 
which are efteem’d for their Durablenefs, efpe- 
cially for large Standard Trees > thefe Ihould be 


rais’d from Seeds, as the Pear Stocks, and 
muft be treated in the fame manner; for 
thofe procured from Suckers, &V. are not 
near fo good: But for fmall Gardens, the 
Paradife Stock hath been of late greatly 
efteem’d ; it being of very humble Growth, 
caufcth the Fruit- Trees grafted or budded 
thereon to bear very foon, and they may be 
kept in fmall Compafs: But thefe are only 
proper for very fmall Gardens, or by way of 
Curiolity 5 fince the Trees thus rais’d are but 
of ihort Duration, and feldom arife to any 
Size to produce £ruit in Quantities, unlefs the 
Graft or Bud be bury’d in Planting, fo that 
they put forth Roots, and then they will be 
equal to Trees grafted upon free Stocks, 
fince they receive but fmall Advantage from 
the Stock. 

Par Cherries, you Ihould make ufe of Stocks 
rais’d from the Stones of the common Black, 
or the wild Honey Cherry, both of which 4re 
ftrong free Growers, and produce the cleaned: 
Scocks. 

For Plums, you may ufe the Stones of 
molt free-growing Sorts; which will alfo do 
very well for Apricocks, thefe being not fo 
difficult to take as Peaches or Nectarines: but 
(as 1 laid before) thele Ihould not be rais’d 
from Suckers, for the Reafon there afiign’d, 
but rather from Stones. 

There are fome Perfons who recommend 
the Almond Stock for feveral Sorts of tender 
Peaches , upon which they will take much 
better than upon Plum Stocks: But thefe 
being tender in their Roots, and apt to Ihoot 
early in the Spring, are by many People re¬ 
jected : And I think, if fuch tender Sorts of 
Peaches which will not take upon Plum Stocks, 
were budded upon Apricocks ; they would 
take very well; as would all Serts of Peaches 
which are planted upon dry Soils continue 
much longer, and noc be fo fubjeit to blight, 
if they were upon Apricocks ; for it is ob- 
ferv’d, that upon fuch Soils where Peaches 
feldom do well, Apricocks will thrive exceed¬ 
ingly ; which may be owing to the Strength 
and Compa&ncfs of the Veifeis m the Apri¬ 
cocks, which render it more capable of affi- 
mdating or drawing its Nonrilhmenc from the 
Plum Stock, which in dry Soils feldom afford 
it in great Plenty to the Bud ; and the Peach 
Tree being of a loofe, fpungy Nature, is not 
fo capable to draw its Nourilhmem therefrom, 
which occafions that Weaknefs which is com¬ 
monly obferved in thofe Trees when planted 
on a dry Soil. 

There are fome People who of late have 
budded and grafted Cherries upon Scocks of 
the Cormjh Cherry, which, they fay, will 
render the Trees more fruitful, and lefs luxu¬ 
riant in Growth, fo that they may be kept in 
lefs Compafs ; thefe Scocks having the lame 
Effect upon Cherries , as the Paradife Scock 
hath on Apples. 

Having provided your felf with young 
Stocks of all thefe different Sorts, which ihould 
be rais'd in the Seminary the preceding Year, 
you Ihould proceed to tranfplanting of them 
in OElober ( as was before directed ) into the 
6 A Nurfery . 
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Nurfery . The Diftance which they (houtd be 
planted, if defign’d for Standards, fhould be 
three Feet and an half, or four Feet, Row . 
from Row, and a Foot and an half diftant in 
the Rowsj but if for Dwarfs, three Feet 
Row from Row, and one Foot in the Rows, 
will be a fufficient Diftance. 

In taking thefe Stocks out of the Seed-beds, 
you muft raife the Ground with a Spade, in 
order to preferve their Roots as intire as pof- 
iible •, then with your Knife you fhould prune 
oft ail the very final] Fibres •, and if there are 
any which have a Tendency to root down¬ 
right, fuch Roots Ihould be (hortened : Then 
having thus prepar'd the Plants, you Ihould 
draw a Line acrofs the Ground intended to 
be planted, and with your Spade open a 
Trench thereby exadtly ftrait, into which you 
Ihould place them at the Diftance before de¬ 
fign’d, fetting them exadtly upright; and then 
put the Earth in clofe to the®, filling up the 
Trench, and with your Foot prefs the Earth 
gently to the Roots of them, c bferving not to 
difplace them fo as to make the Rows crooked, 
which will render them unfightly, Thefe 
Plants fhould by no means be headed, or 
pruned at Top, which will weaken them, and 
caufe them to produce lateral Branches, and 
thereby fpoil them. 

If the Winter fhould prove very" cold, it 
will be of great Service to your young 
Stocks, to lay fome Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground near their Roots, which will 
prevent the Froft from penetrating the Ground 
fo as to hurt the tender Fibres which were 
produced after planting : But you fhould be 
careful not to let it lie too thick near the Stems 
of the Plants, left the Moifture of the Dung 
fhould hinder the tender Bark, which it often 
does where there is not due Care.taken to pre¬ 
vent it. 

In the Summer Tea Ton, you muft always 
obferve to hoe and deftroy the Weeds > which 
if permitted to remain in the Nurfery , will 
greatly weaken and retard the Growth of your 
Stocks : And the fuccccding Years, you Ihould 
obferve to dig up the Ground every Spring 
between tfie Rows, which will loofen it fo, 
as that the Fibres may eafijy ttrike out on each 
Side, and the Weeds will be thereby deftroy’d: 
You fhould alfo obferve, where any of the 
Stocks have ihot out lateral Branches, to prune 
them off, that they may be encourag’d to grow 
upright and fmooth. 

' The fecond Year after Planting, fuch of the 
Stocks as are defign’d for Dwarf-trees, will 
be fit to bud ; but thofe which are defign’d 
for Standards, Ihould be fuffer’d to grow five 
©r fix Feet high before they are budded or 
grafted. The Manner of Budding and Graft¬ 
ing being fully deferib’d under their refpe- 
£tive Heads, I lhall not repeat them in this 
Place •, nor need I fay any thing more of 
treating thefe Trees after budding, that being 
alfo treated of under the fevcral Articles of 
Fruits; I fhall only add, that thofe Stocks, 
which were budded in the Summer, and have 
fail’d, may be grafted the following Spring; 
but Peaches and Nectarines feldom take well 


from Grafts s thefe fhould therefore be always 
budded. 

The Nurfery defign’d for Forefl-trees and 
Flowering-fhrubs , fhould be larger than that 
for Fruit-trees , efpecially if you intend to 
make large Plantations of thefe Trees: But in 
planting of thefe, you fhould always obferve 
to place the large growing Kinds by them- 
felves, feparate from thofe of lower Growth, 
otherwife the large Trees will overfhade and 
ftarve the fmaller: But as the Method of pro¬ 
pagating all the different Sorts of thefe T rees, 
whether from Seeds, Curings or Layers, is 
fet down under their feveral Articles, fo it is 
needlcfs to repeat it in this Place. 

I fhall therefore only add, that after you 
have drawn off the Trees from any Part of 
your Nurfery , you fhould, for a Year or two, 
employ the Ground for Kitchen -Garden, or 
fomc other Summer-Crops, in order to refrefh 
it, before you plant it again with Trees; and 
you fhould always obferve to put different 
Sorts of Trees upon the Ground from thofe 
which grew in the fame Place before, other- 
wife they feldom thrive well. 

The Ground you intend for the Flower- 
Nurfery , fhould be well fimated to the Sun, 
but defended from ftrong Winds by Planta¬ 
tions of Trees or Buildings, and the Soil flu uld 
be light and dry, which muft always be ob- 
ftrv’d, efpecially for bulbous rooted Flowers, 
which are defign’d to be planted therein. The 
Particulars of which are exhibited under the 
Articles of Flowers. 

In this Nurfery fhould be planted the Off- 
fets o! all your bulbous-rooted Flowers, where 
they are to remain until they become blowing 
Roots when they fhould be remov’d into the 
Pleafu re-Garden, and planted either in Beds 
or Borders, according to the Goodnefs of the 
Flowers, or the Management which they re¬ 
quire. 

You may alfo, in this Ground, raife the 
feveral Sorts of bulbous-rooted Flowers from 
Seed, by which Means new Varieties may be 
obtain’d : But mod People are dilcouraged 
from fetting about this Work, from the Length 
of Time before the Seedlings will come to 
flower j however, afteraPerfon hath once be¬ 
gun, and conflantly continu’d fowing every 
Year, after the Parcel firft fown has flower’d, 
the regular Succeffion of them coming annually 
to flower, will not render this Method fo tedi- 
-ous as it at firft appear’d. 

The fcedling Auriculas , Polyanthus's, Ra¬ 
nunculus's , Anemonies , Carnations , &c. fhould 
be rais’d in this Nurfery , where they fhould be 
preferv’d until they have flower’d v when you 
Ihould mark all fuch as are worthy of being 
tranfplanted into the Flower-Garden ; which' 
fhould be done in their proper Seafons: For it 
is not fo well to have a'l thefe feedling 
Flowers expos’d to publick View in the Flower- 
Garden, becaufe it always happens, that 
there are great Numbers of ordinary Flowers 
produc’d amongft them, which will make but 
an indifferent Appearance in the Pleafu re- 
Garden. 

In 
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In this Place alfo fhould be rais'd all the 
Sorts of Biennial or Perennial Flowers from 
Seeds* to fupply the Borders of the Plcafure- 
Garden as the old Roots decay; fuch as Stock- 
July-Flowers, Canterbury Bells , Fox Gloves, 
French Honeyfuckles, Wall-fbwtrSy ColumbineSy 
Hollyhocks, Campanula’s, and many other Sorts, 
which are all under their refpe&ive Articles 
treated of, with the Method of propagating 
each Kind: I fliall therefore only add, That 
the Ear thin this Nurfery fhould beoften chang’d, 
and frefti brought in ; as alfo the feverai Sorts 
of Flowers which are there rais’d, Ihould be 
every Year ihifted into different Places, and 
not tHe fame Sorts raifed two or three Years 
upon the fame Spot of Ground, for the Reafon 
before aflign’d. 

NUX AVELLANA; vide Corylus. 

NUX JUG LANS ; [of Nux a Nuty and 
’ Juglans, as tho’ Jovis Glandis, j. e. Jupiter** 
Acrond | The Walnut. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath Male Flowers (or Kalkins) which are 
produc’d at remote Dijlances from the Fruit on the 
fame Tree: The outer Cover cf the Fruit is very 
thick and green, under which is a rough bard Shelly 
in which the Fruit is inclos’d, fumunded with a 
thin i Skin the Kernel is dee fly divided into four 
Lobes y and the Leaves of the Tree are pinnaiedy 
or winged. 

The Species are; 

1. Nux Juglans; five Regia Vulgaris. 
C. B, P, The Common Walnut. 

2. Nux Juglans ; frudu maximo. C. B. P. 
The lar^e French Walnut. 

. 3, Nux Juglans ; fruClu tenero, fc? fragilt 
putamine. C. B. P. The thin-fhell’d Walnut. 

+. Nux Juglans; bifera. C. B. P. The 
Double Walnut, 

5, Nux Juglans j fruftu ferotino. C. B. P, 
The late Ripe Walnut. 

6 . Nux Juglans i fruftu perduro. Tourn. 
The H.\rd-ih<-IIM Walnut. 

7. Nux Juglans ; Virginiana nigra. H. L. 
The Virginian Black Walnut. 

8, Nux Juglans ; Virginiana , nigra , fro flu 
oblongo , profundiffime infeulpto. Rand. Virginian 
Black Walnut, with a Jong furrow’d Fruit. 

9. Nux Juglans ; Virginiana , foliis vulgari 
JimiliSy fruilu fubrotundo, cortice duriore lavi, 
Pluk. Aim. The Hickery, or White Virginian 
Walnut. 

10, Nux Juglans ; Virginiana, alba , minor, 
fruPu nuces mofehatee fimilis, cortice glabro, 
fummo fajligio, veluti in aculeum produPo. Pluk . 
Pbyt. The fmall Hickery, or White Virgi¬ 
nian Walnut. 

The fix Sorts firft mention’d are propagated 
promifcuoufly in England, and I believe are 
all fcminal Variations, and not diflinft Spe¬ 
cies, as in moft other Sorts of Fruit-trees; for 
it rarely happens, that the Trees rais’d from 
Seeds produce the fame Sort of Fiuit again: 
So chat thofe who would be fure of their Fruit, 
Ihould cither make Choice of fuch Trees in the 
Nurfcry which have produc’d Fruit, and do 
prove to be the Sort they would have, or elfe 


inarch the Sorts intended upon any common 
Walnut Stock ; in which Method they will 
fucceed, but thefefeldom make fo good Trees, 
as thofe which are rais’d from Seeds. 

The.fccond and third Sorts are chiefly pre- 
ferr’d for their Fruit, which are very large; 
and the Shells of the third Sort are fo tender, 
as to be broken between the Fingers without 
any Difficulty, for which Reafon it is efleem’d 
the beft worth propagating, for the Fruit, of 
any of the Sorts. 

The Virginian Sorts are preferv’d as Rarities 
by fuch Perfons who arc curious in collefting 
the feverai Sorts of Trees ; but thefc are all 
worth cultivating for their Timber, which is 
preferable to that of our common Walnuts, 
and thefe Trees are equally as hardy, and 
fome of them of much qui :ker Growth than 
the common Sort, efpecially the fevench and 
eighth Sorts; the latter of which prrdjces ■ 
great Quantities of Fruit annually in the Phy- 
fick Garden, but they areofnnUfe, except 
to propagate the Species ; for their Shells are 
fohard as fcarcely to be broken with a Mallet, 
and the Kernel is fo fmall that it is not worth , 
the Trouble of coming at it. 

A ! 1 the Sorts of Walnuts which are propa¬ 
gated for Timber, Ihodd be I'nwn in the 
Places where they are to remain, for the Roots 
of thefe Trees do always in.line downward; 
which being flopp’d or broken, do prevent 
their afpiring upward, fo that thry afterwards 
divaricate into Branches, and become l.*w 
fpreading Trees; but fuch as are prop.’g sred 
for Fruit, are greatly mended by trsnfplaming, 
for hereby they are render’d more fruitful, 
and their Fruit are generally larger and fairer : 
It being a common Obfervation, That down¬ 
right Roots do greatly encourage the luxuriant 
Growth of Timber in a!! Sorts of Trees; but 
fuch Trees as have their Roots fpreading near 
the Surface of the Ground, are always the 
moft fruitful. 

The Nuts fhould be preferv’d in their outer 
Covers in dry Sand until February ; when they 
fhould be planted in Lines, at the Diftance 
you intend them to remain ; but in the Rows 
they may be plac’d pretty clofe, for fear the 
Nuts Ihould mifearry ; and the young Tree;, 
where they are too thick, may be remov’d 
after they have grown three* or four Years, 
leaving the Remainder at the Diltance where 
they are to Rand. 

In tranfplaniing thefe Trees, you fhould 
always oblervc never to prune either their 
Roots or Branches, both which are very inju¬ 
rious to them ; nor fhould you be too bufy in 
lopping or pruning the Branches of thefe 
Trees, for it often caufes them to decay: But 
when there is a Neceflity of cutting any of 
their Branches off, it Ihould be done early Jn 
September , that the Wound may heal over be¬ 
fore the Cold increafes,and the Branches fhould 
always be cut off quite clofe to the Trunk, 
other wife the Stump which is left will decay, 
and rot the Body of the Tree. 

The beft Seafon for 1 ran (planting thefe 
T rees, is fo foon as th" Leaves begin to decay; 
at which time, if they are carefully taken up, 
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and their Branches preferv’d intire, there will 
be little Danger of their fucceeding, although 
they are eight or ten Years old, as X have 
ieveral times experienc’d. 

This Tree delights in a firm, rich,* loamy 
Soil, or fuch as is inclinable to Chalk or 
Marie, and will thrive very well in ftony 
Ground, and on chalky Hills, as may be feen 
by thofe large Plantations near Leather head, 
Godjlone, and Carjhallon in Surrey where are 
great Numbers of thefe Trees planted upon 
the Downs, which annually produce great 
Quantities of Fruit, to the great Advantage of 
their Owners *, one of which, I have been 
told, farms the Fruit of his Trees, to thofe 
who fupply the Markets, for thirty Pounds 
per Annum . 

The Diftance thefe Trees Ihould be plac’d, 
ought not be lefs than forty Feet, efpecially 
if regard be had to their Fruit i though when 
they are only defign’d for Timber, if they 
ftand near it promotes their upright Growth. 
The Black Virginian Walnut is much more in¬ 
clinable to grow upright than the common Sort, 
and the Wood being generally of a more beau¬ 
tiful Grain, renders it preferable to that, and 
better worth cultivating. I have feen fome of 
this Wood which hath been beautifully vein’d 
with Black and White, which when polifh’d, 
has appear’d at a Diftance like vein’d Marble. 
This Wood is greatly efteem’d by the Cabinet- 
Makers for Inlaying, as alfo for Bedfteads, 
Stools, Tables and Cabinets, and is one of the 
moft durable Woods for thofe Purpofes yet 
known,* it being rarely infedted with Infedls of 
any kind, (which may proceed from its extra¬ 
ordinary Bitternefs): But it is not proper for 
Buildings of Strength, it being of a very brittle 
Nature, and mighty fubjeft to break very 
ihort, rhough it commonly gives notice thereof 
by its Crackling fome time before it breaks. 

The general Opinion, That the beating of 
this Fruit improves the Trees, 1 do not be¬ 
lieve, fince in the doing of this, the younger 
Branches are generally broken and deftroy’d : 
But as it would be exceeding troublefome to 
gather it by Hand, fo in bearing it off, great 
Care Ihould be taken that it be not done with 
Violence, for the Reafon before aflign’d. In 
order to preferye the Fruit, it Ihould remain 
upon the Trees till ’tis thorough ripe; when it 
Ihould be beaten down, and laid in Heaps for 
two or three Days ; after which they Ihould be 
fpread abroad, when, in a little Time, their 
Hulks will eafily part from the Shells: Then 
you muft dry them well in the Sun, and lay 
them up in a dry Place, where Mice or other 
Vermin cannot come to them: In which 
Place they will remain good for four or five 
Months. 

NUX VESICARIAj vide Staphyloden- 
dron. 

NYMPH JE A i [is fo call’d, becaufe it 
grows in Water, which the Poets feign to be 
the Refidence of the Nymphs,] The Water- 
Lily. 


O A 

* 

The Characters are; 

Ihe Flower conftfis of feveral Leaves , which 
expand in form of a Rofe ; out of the Flower- 
cup arifes the Pointal , which afterwards becomes 
an almoft globular Fruit , conftjltng of many Cells , 
fil'd with Seeds-, which are, for the mojl party 
oblong. 

The Sf eciss are; 

i. Nymphos alba, major. C. B.P. The 
great white Water-Lily. 

i. Nymphjea ; lutea, major, C, B. P. The 
great yellow Water-Lily. 

3. Nymph m a ; lutea, minor , fiore fimbrialo, 

J. B. The lefler yellow Water-Lily, .with a 
fring’d Flower. 

There are fome other Species of this Plant, 
all of which are Natives of deep Handing 
Waters, and therefore not to be cultivated in 
any other Places. 

The beft Method to propagate thefe Plants, 
is, to procure fome of their Seed-Veffels juft 
as they are ripe and ready to open: Thefe 
ihould be thrown into Canals, or large Ditches • 
of Standing-water, where the Seeds will fink to 
the Bottom; and the following Spring the 
Plants will appear floating upon the Surface of 
the Water, and in June and July will produce 
their beautiful large Flowers: When they 
arc once fix’d to the Place, they will multiply 
exceedingly, fo as to cover the whole Surface 
of the Water in a few Years. 

In fome finatl Gardens I have feen thefe Plants 
cultivated in large Troughs of Water, where 
they have flouriih’d very well, and have an- ■ 
nuaily produc’d great Quantities of Flowers: 
But as the Expence of thefe Troughs is pretty 

f reat, (their In Tides requiring to be lin’d with 
.ead to preferve themj fo there are few 
People who care to be at that Charge. 
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^^AK j vide Quercus, 

OCTOBER. The Weather in this Month 
is very often favourable, which gives a great 
Opportunity to the Gardener for planting of 
Trees, and putting in his Flower-Roots for the 
fucceeding Spring: But'fometimes it happens 
that the Froft fets in early in this Month, 
which occafions a great deal of Trouble to 
get his tender Plants fhelter’d, and his Winter 
Fruits gather’d and laid up for Ufe j fo that, 
in all thefe Particulars, the Gardener muft be 
directed by the Difference of the Seafons. 

Work to h done in the Kitchen-Garden 
this Month. 

Continue to earth up Celery and Char doom, 
to blanch ’em ; obferving always to do it in 
dry Weather j and tye up Endive to blanch 
at the fame time. Thofe Afparagus-Beds 
which were not drefs’d the laft Month, Ihould 
now be done by cutting down the Haulm, and 

hoeing 
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hoeing the Weed* from off the Beds into the 
Alleys*, which ftouId be dug, and the Weed* 
buried therein, laying the Earth of the Alleys 
upon them •, as is directed under the Article 
ot Ajparagus. 

Tranfplant Brown Dutch , Imperial, Cabbage, 
and Silefia Lettuces under warm Walls or 
Hedges to remain the Winter; and at the 
fame time plant fome of the Silefia, Cos, and 
other tender Lettuces under Frames, or upon 
Beds fram’d over with Hoops, fo that the 
Plants may be defended from Frofts, left thole 
which are planted abroad Ihould be de¬ 
ft roy’d. 

Plant Beans and fow Peas in warm Situations 
for an early Crop, obferving to do this in dry 
Weather. 

About rhe Beginning of this Month you 
muft tranfplant your Cauliflower Plants under 
Bell and Hand Glaffcs, for an early Crop; 
and the others fhould be planted under Frames, 
where they may be flicker'd from fevere Froft 
in Winter. 

Toward the Latter-end of this Month you 
Ihould trench the Ground between your Arti¬ 
chokes, laying a good Ridge of Earth upon 
each Row of Roots, in the manner directed 
under the Article of Artichokes : And if the 
Ground be poor, you fhould at the fame time 
bury therein fome rotten Dung between the 
Rows. 

In dry Weather you fhould hoe and clean 
the Weeds from among the Winter Spin age 
which was Town in July j for if the Weeds 
are permitted to grow at this Seafon, they will 
fpread over the Spinage, and r6t it. 

Weed your Beds of Onions which were fown 
in July i and the Beds in which your Welfb 
Onions were fown fhould alfb'be,clear'd from 
Weeds: But the Earth muft riot bedifturb’d j 
for altho' thofc Onions do at this Seafon die 
to the Surface of the Ground, yet their Roots 
will abide, and come up early the January 
following. 

Sow Ra&Jhes on warm Borders, for an 
early Crop, the Beginning of this Month; 
and tranfplant your Cabbage Plants for good, 
which are defign’d to come early in the fuc- 
ceeding Summer. 

You muft now fow all Sorts of Pallet-Herbs 
upon moderate Hot-beds, either under Frames, 
or arch’d over with Hoops, fo as that the 
Froft may be kept from them 5 orherwife they 
will be deftroy’d thereby, affoon as they ap¬ 
pear above-ground. But many of the Kitchen- 
Gardeners near London do fow Lettuce and 
other fmall Salle ting under their Bell-glaffes 
where their Cauliflower Plants are planted, ob¬ 
ferving not to fow thefe Seeds too near to the 
Stems of the Plants •, and thefe being drawn 
oft foon, do not in the leaft prejudice their 
Cauliflowers. 

Thofe Perfons who are Lovers of Mint in 
their Winter Sallets, fhould now plant fome 
of the Roots upon a moderate Hot-bed, 
which will fpring up and be fit for Ufe in 
about fix Weeks time, and may be conti¬ 
nued until the Beds in the open Air do pro¬ 
duce. 


You may ftow make Hot-bedi for Afparagvs, 
Which will produce in December : But this is 
only proper for fome curious Perfons, who do 
it more for the Variety of having Afparagiu 
fo much out of its Seafon, than for any real 
Ufe i for the Beds made at this Seafon do not 
produce near fo much, nor are the Buds half 
fo large or wcll-colour’d, as thofe which come 
in February, when the Sun begins to fhinc with 
more Strength. 

Product of the Kitchen-Garden this Month. 

There are yet fome late Artichokes: But 
you have Cauliflowers, Cabbages, and Savoys in 
Plenty. 

Herbs for Soop: Celery , Beets , Chardoons, 
Parfley , and moft Sorts of Aromatick Herbs. 

For Sallets : Endive , Celery , Chervil, Crejfes, 
Lettuce, Muftard, Radijh, Rape, Coriander , 
Corn Sallet, Ac. 

Roots: Carrots, Parfnips, Turnips, Garlick, 
Onions, Rocambole, Sbalots, Beets, Potatoes, 
Skirrets, Scorzonera, See. 

You have alfo Spinage, Coleworts, Bore-colt) 
and Mujhrooms. 

Work to be done in the Fruit-Garden. 

If your Soil be dry, this is the moft proper 
Time for Tranfplandng all Sorts of Fruit 
Trees t in doing of which, you fhould never 
cut off their Heads until the Spring *, but you 
fhould lay fome Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground about their Stems, to prevent the Froft 
from penetrating to their Roots, which would 
deftroy the young Fibres. 

Plant Goofeberries, Currants, Rafpberries, 
and Strawberries, that they may take Rool 
before the Froft comes on *, which Plants do 
frequently produce Fruit the fucceeding Sum- 
mer, whereas thofe planted in the Spring have 
feldom Strength enough to produce any until 
the fecond Seafon. 

The Beginning of this Month you may 
prune Peaches, Nectarines, Apricocks, ana 
Vines ; which is a much better Method than 
to let them remain until the Spring , as is the 
common Practice: For if this be perform'd 
early in the Autumn, their Wounds will heal 
over before the Weather be cold, and fo be 
lefs fubjeA to die after the Knife, than when 
pruned in the Spring: Betides, by doing it at 
this Seafon, you gain a great deal of Time in 
the Spring, when commonly there is more 
Bufinefs to be done (which muft not be avoided^ 
than at any other Seafon. 

Continue alfo to prane Pears, Apples, Plums t 
and all other hardy Fruit Trees, both againftl 
Walls and Efpaliers, obferving the Rules laid 
down for the pruning of each Sort, under 
their feveral Articles. 

Plant Stocks of all Kinds in the Nurfery, to 
receive Buds or Grafts of the feveral Kind* 
of Fruits at the proper Seafon ; and preferve 
Kernels and Stones, (of fuch Sorts as are re¬ 
commended for Stocks) in Sand, in a warm 
Situation, until the Spring, when they 'muft bo 
fown. 

6 B Fruits 
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Fruits in prime, or yet lading. 

Yoti have yet the Bloody and Malacoioon 
Peaches , Grapes , late Figs , Medlars , Services, 
and Black Buliace, as alfo Wall-nuts, Hazel¬ 
nuts ,i and Almonds. 

Peas: The Doyenne, Marquife , Mefftre , 
Beurre de Roy, Bergamotte de Suijfe , 
Roujfelet , Verte-longue, Long-tail*d Mujcal, 
Spanijh Boncretien , Crefan t Swan's Egg , and 
fome others of lefs Note, 

Apples: Golden Rennet , Autumn Pearmain, 
Cahille d'Automne, Renelte Gife , Aeya/ Ruffet, 
Embroider'd Apple, with fome others. 

lo £<? done in the Flower-Garden. 

At the Beginning of this Month you Ihould 
finilh planting all the Sorts of Flower Roots 
which are intended to be put into the Ground 
before Cbrijimas ; as ‘Tulips, Crocus's , Jonquils , 
Ranunculus's, Hyacinths, Anemonies, and fuch 
others whofe Roots have been preferv’d out of 
the Ground fince their Leaves have been 
decay’d. 

You may alfo tranfplant Hollyhocks, Cam- 
panula's , Columbines, Canterbury Bells, French 
Honeyfuckles, Daizies, Polyanthus's, Sweet- 
Williams, Pinks, and molt other Fibrofe- 
rooted Flowers, which Ihould now be placed 
in the Borders of the Flower-Garden , where 
they are to remain for Flowering the fucceed- 
ing Year. 

Tranfplant all the hardy Sorts of Flowering 
Shrubs, that they may be well rooted before 
the Drought of the Spring , which often de¬ 
stroys thofe which are planted late in the 
Spring. You may alfo make Layers of all 
Sorts of Flowering Trees and Shrubs at this 
Seafon. 

Your Pots or Cafes of Seedling Flowers 
Ihould now be remov’d into a warm Situa¬ 
tion, where they may be flicker’d from cold 
Winds; but Ihould be expos’d to the full 
Sun, and fereen’d from violent Rains and 
Snow, by Mats, or fome fuch Covering. 

Such Seedling Bulbous-rooted Flowers that 
remain unremov’d ac this Seafon Ihould be 
clean’d from Weeds, and fome frelh rich 
Earth fpread over the Beds about an Inch 
thick, which will be of great Service to the 
Roots. 

Remove your choice Carnations under Cover, 
where they may be protected from great 
Rains, Snow, and fevere Froft: But let ’em 
have as much free Air as poflible when the 
Weather is mild. 

Your Pots of choice Auricula's Ihould be 
now laid down on one Side, to prevent their 
receiving too much Wet, which will be apt 
to rot them: But they will endure the Cold 
extremely well, 

Tranfplant Flag-leav'd Iris's, Peonies, Aco¬ 
nites, and other Knobby-rooted Flowers, 
which, if remov d in the Spring, will be apt to 
decay. 

Cleanfe all the Borders of the Pleafure- 
Garden from W.eec!s, and cut down the Stalks 
of alt fuch Flowers as have done blowing; 
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and; if you don't dig the Borders, you mult 
gently ftir the Surface of them, and rake ’em 
over, which will render them handfomer all 
the Winter-feafon. 

Plants now Flowering in the Pleafurc-Garden, 

Several Sorts of Sterworts, Golden Rods, 
and Sun Flowers j Saffron ; two or three Sorts 
of Autumnal Crocus's, Double Cokbicum, Fellow 
Autumnal Narciffus , Cyclamens , African and 
French Marygold, Female Balfamine , Marvel of 
Peru, China Pinks , Indian Scabious, Sweet Sultan, 
Polyanthus's, Auricula's, Guernfey Idly, Hearn- 
Eafe i and fome Anemonies which were not 
taken up in Summer. 

Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 

Arbutus or the Strawberry Tree, late Honey¬ 
fuckles, Aitb-ta Frutex, Paffian Flower , Cytif 
fus Lunatus, Lauruflinus, Monthly Rofe, Mujk 
Rofe, Cinquefoil Tree , Shrubby St. Peter's-wort, 
with fome others. 

Work to be done in the Green-houfe 
and Stove. 

At the Beginning of this Month you mult 
carry your Orange Trees, Geraniums , Double 
Najlurtium ; Spanijh, Azorian, Fellow Indian, 
and Ilex-leav'd Jafmines, with other of the 
lefs-tender Exoticks, into the Green-houfe, ob¬ 
serving always to place them near the Win¬ 
dows at their being firft carry’d in, as alfo 
to let them have as much Air as poflible until 
the Seafon grows colder, when the other har¬ 
dier Kinds n^ult be brought in ; until which 
Time you fhould never place the Plants in 
Order in the Houle. 

You fhould alio at this Time make frefh 
Hot-beds of Tanners Bark in the Stove, into 
which the tendered Exoticks Ihould be plung’d 
for the Winter-leafon : But you Ihould obferve 
to remove them in a fine warm Day; and 
fuch of them whofe Leaves are infected with 
Infeds, or have contra&ed Filth, Ihould now 
be waih’d clean, otherwife the Infedion will 
fpread to other Plants, and be of ill Confe- 
quence to them 

Toward the Latter-end of the Me nth, as 
you find the Nights grow cold, you mull 
begin to make Fires in the Stoves: But this 
mull be done with great Caution ; for if you 
make the Heat too great, it will caufe the 
Plants to make an Attempt toihoot; when 
the Seafon being too far advanc’d to permit 
them, their Leaves will, many times, decay 
and fall off. 

The Anana Plants mull now be removed 
out of the Bark-beds into the Stove, placing 
them near the Fire, that they may enjoy the 
grcatclt Share of Heat: But you Ihould not 
forget to refrelhthcm pretty often with Water 
that hath flood twenty-four Hours in the 
Stove, fo as to acquire a Heat proportionable 
to the Air of the Houfc ; for if you permit 
their Fibres to grow dry, it will greatly weaken 
the Plants, and occafion their Fruit to be very 
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Plants now Flowering in the Green-houfe 
and Stove. 

Several Sorts of Geraniums and Ftcoides*s , 
Leonurus, Cbryfantbemums, Double Nafturtium j 
Spanijb, Fellow Indian, Azorian, and Ilex- 
leav'd Jafmines ; Anemonofpermos, Perfian Cycla¬ 
mens, Canary Campanula , Caffta Babamenjts, 
Senjitive and Humble Plants, Alaternoides eriae 
folio , Senecio folio retufo, Opuntia’s \ feveral 
Sorts of Aloes, Eupborbium nerii folio, with 
fome others. 

OCULUS CHRISTIj vide Horminum 
Sylveftre. 

OENANTHE, [o]« 4 », of »•» a Fine, 
and a Flower. The Antients call’d any 
Plant OEnanthe that flower’d at the fame time 
with the Vine, or whofc Flowers had the 
fame Odour.] Water Dropwort. 

The Characters are ■ 

It is an umbelliferous Plant, wbofe Flower con- 
JiJls of many Heart-Jbap’d Leaves, which expand 
in Form of a Rofe: The Ovary is fix'd to the 
Top of the Empalement, which turns to a Fruit 
compos'd of two oblong Seeds, that are gibbous 
and freak’d on one Side, and plain on the other, 
ending, as it were, in fome Prickles, the mddlemojl 
of which is Jlronger than the reft. 

The Species are; 

1. OEnanthe ; cicuta fade Lohelii. Park. 
Tbeat, Hemlock Dropwort. 

2. OEnanthe i aqvatica, C. B, P. Water 
Dropwort. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant, 
fome of which are Natives of England > but 
as they are not at prefent ufeful, nor of any 
Beauty, I lhall omit enumerating them in this 
Place. 

The firft of thofe here mention’d is very 
common by the Side of the Thames on each 
Side London , as alfo by the Sides of large 
Ditches and Rivers in divers Parts of England: 
This Plant commonly grows four or five Feet 
high with ftrong-jointed Stalks, which being 
broke, do emit a yellowilh foetid Juice : The 
Leaves are fomewhat like thofe of the com¬ 
mon Hemlock, but are of & lighter-green 
Colour: The Roots divide into four or five 
large taper ones, which, when feparated, have 
fome Refemblance to Parfnips ; for which 
fome ignorant Perfons have taken and boil’d 
them, whereby Themfelvcs and Family have 
been poifon’d. 

The poifonous Quality of this Plant hath 
led fome Perlbns to believe it is the Cicuta of 
the Antients: But, according to IVepfer, the 
Siam alterum Olufatri facie of Label is what the 
Antients call’d Cicuta, as may be feen at large 
in Wepfer’i Book de Cicuta. . 

The fecond Sort is very common in moift 
Soils, and by the Sides of Rivers in divers 
Parts of England: This is not fuppos’d tobe 
near fo ftrong as the firft, but is of a poi¬ 
fonous Quality. 

All the Sorts of thefe Plants do naturally 
grow in moift Places ; fo that whoever hath 
a mind to cultivate them fhould fow their Seeds 


foon after they are ripe in Autumn, upon a 
moift Soil, where they will, come up, and 
thrive exceedingly the following Summer, and 
require no farther Care but to clear them from 
Weeds. 

OLEA, [of The Olive. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are, for the mofi part, oblong 
and ever-green ; the Flower conftjls of one Leaf j 
the lower Part of which is hollow’d, but the 
upper Part is divided into four Parts ; the 
Ovary, which t! fix’d in the Center of the Flower - 
cup, becomes an Oval, foft, pulpy Fruit, abound¬ 
ing with a fat Liquor, tnclojing a hard rough 
Stone. 

The Species are; 

1. Olea ; fativa. C. B. P. The manur’d 
Olive, 

2. Olea ; Afrtcana, folio lotigo, lato, fuprd 
atroviridi fplendente , infra pallide viridi, Boerh. 
Ind. African Olive, with a broad long Leaf, 
of a fhining dark-green Colour on the upper-' 
fide, but of a paler-green underneath. 

3. Olea; Afrtcana, folio Buxi, crafib, atro * 
viridi, lucido , cortice albo, fcabro. Boerh. Ittdi 
The African Box-leav’d Olive. 

4 . Olea ; minor, Lucenfts, fruftu odorato. 
Tourn, The Luca Olive. 

5. Olea ; frufiu majori, came craffd. Tourn. 
Olive, with a larger Fruit, having a thicker 
Pulp. 

6. Olea ; SyheJIris, folio molli incano ( C.B. P, 
The OJeaftcr or Wild Olive, with foft hoary 
Leaves, 

Thefe five firft Sorts are preferv’d in the 
Gardens of the Curious, where they are planted 
either in Pots or Cafes, and remov’d into the 
Green-houfe in the Winter, with Oranges, 
Myrtles , &c. but they are moft of them hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters in the open Air, provided they are 
planted upon a dry Soil, and in a Warm Situa¬ 
tion ; tho’ in fevere Winters they are often de- 
molilh’d, or at leaft lofe their Heads, or are 
kill’d to the Surface ; but this is what they are 
liable to in the South Parts of France, in which 
Country thefe Trees abound ; and yet in very 
(harp Winters are moft of them deftroy’d. 
There was a Parcel of thefe Trees growing 
in the Gardens of Cambden-Houfe near Kenftng- 
ton a few Years fince, which were feven or 
eight Feet high, and in fome good Scafons did 
produce very good Fruit: Thefe were planted 
againft a South-Wall, but were permitted to 
grow up rude without pruning, or fattening to 
the Wall, (which they do by no means care 
for] ; and during the Time they were below 
the Top of the Wall, they throve very well; 
but after their Heads were gotten above the 
Wall, the North-Winds did ufually every 
Winter greatly prejudice them, and I believe 
the laft hard Winter [1709 ] did intirely 
demolilh them. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by laying 
down of their tender Branches, (in the man¬ 
ner practis’d for other Trees) which Ihould 
remain undifturb’d two Years ; in which time 
they will have taken Root, and may then be 

taken 
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taken off from the old Plants, and tranfplanted 
either into Pots fill’d with frefh light Earth, or 
into thc< open Ground in a warm Situation. 
The beft Seafon for tranfplanting them is the 
Beginning of April ; when you fhould, if pof- 
Able, take the Opportunity of a moift Seafon, 
and thofe which are planted in Pots, fhould 
be plac'd in a lhady Part of the Green-houle 
until they have taken Root; but thofe planted 
in the Ground Alois Id have Mulch laid about 
their Roots, to prevent the Earth from drying 
too faft, and now and then refrefh'd with Water, 
but you mull by no means let them have 
too much Moifture, which will rot the tender 
Fibres of their Roots, and deftroy the Trees. 
When the Plants have taken frefh Root, thofe 
in the Pots may be expos’d to the open 
Air, with other hardy Exoticks, with which 
they fhould be hous’d in Winter, and treated 
as Myrtles and other left tender Trees and 
Shrubs i but thofe in the open Air will require 
no farther Care until the Winter following, 
when you fhould mulch the Ground about their 
Roots, to prevent the Froft from penetrating 
deep into it: And if the Froft fhould prove 
very fevere, you fhould cover them with 
Mats, which will defend them from being 
injur’d thereby ; but you muft be cautious not 
to let the Mats continue over them after the 
Froft is paft, left by keeping them too clofe, 
their Leaves and tender Branches fhould prove 
mouldy for want of free Air, which will be of 
as bad Confequenceto the Trees as if they had 
been expos'd to the Froft, and many times 
worfe, for it feldom happens, if they have 
taken much of this Mould, or have been long 
cover’d, fo that it has enter’d the Bark, that 
they are ever recoverable again ; whereas it 
often happens, that the Froft only deftroysthe 
tender Shoots, but the Body and larger Branches 
remaining unhurt, do put out again the fuc- 
ceeding Spring. 

Thefe Tres are generally brought over 
from Italy every Springs by the Perfons who 
bring over the Oranges, Jafmines , &c. from 
whom they may be procur’d pretty reafonable, 
which is a better Method than to raife them 
from Layers in this Country, that being too 
tedious i and thofe which are thus brought 
over, have many times very large Sterns, to 
which Size young Plants in this Country would 
not arrive in ten or twelve Years Growth. 
When you firft procure thefe Stems, you 
fhould (after having foak’d their Roots twenty- 
four Hours in Water, and clean’d them from 
the Filth they have contracted in their PafTage) 
plant them in Pots fill’d with frefh, light, 
iandy Earth, and plung’d into a moderate 
Hot-bcd, obferving to ikreen them from the 
Violence of the Sun in the Heat of the Day, 
and alfo to refrelh them with Water, as you 
fhall find the Earth in the Pots dry. In this 
Situation they will begin to fhoot in a Month 
or fix Weeks after-; when you fhould let them 
have Air in Proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafon : And after they have made pretty good 
Shoots, you fhould inure them to the open 
Air by degrees; into which they fhould be 
remov'd, placing them in a Situation where 
J 


they may be defended from ftrong WindsIn 
this Place they fhould remain till Oilober 
following v when they muft be remov’d into 
the Green-houfe, as was before directed. 
Having thus manag’d thefe Plants until they 
have acquir'd ftrong Roots, and made tole¬ 
rable good Heads, you may draw them out of 
the Pots, preferring the Earth to their Roots, 
and plant them in the open Air in a warm 
Situation, where you muft manage them as was 
before directed for the young ones, and thefe 
will in two or three Years produce Fruit, 
provided they do well. The Luca and Bex - 
leav'd Olives are the hardieft, for which Reafon 
they fhould be preferr’d to plant in the open 
Air, but the firft Sort will grow to be the 
largeft Trees. 

The Oleafler is very hardy, and will endure 
the fevereft Cold of our Climate, provided it 
have a dry Soil, and is not too much expos’d 
to rhe cold Winds. This will grow ro the 
Height of fixteen or eighteen Feer, and make 
a large Head; and if planted among other 
Exotick Trees in WiIdemefs-Quarters, Will 
greatly add to their Variety by . its Silver- 
colour’d Leaves; and during the Seafon of 
its Flowering, (which is in June) it perfumes 
the circumambient Air to a great Diftance, tho* 
the Flowers are very final I, and of little Beauty, 
This fometimes produces Fruit in England, 
when the Trees are pretty old, but it often 
happens, that if they bear any Quantity of 
Fruit, they die foon after. 

This Tree may be propagated by laying 
down the tender Branches, which will take 
Root in one Year’s time ; at whkh rime they 
may be taken off from the old Plants, and 
plac’d where they are to remain, for they do 
not care to be often tranfplanted. The beft 
Seafon for removing them is the latter End of 
March , or the Beginning of April , juft before 
the Leaves come out; when you lhould alfo 
obferve to mulch the Ground about their 
Roots, and refrelh them with Water, as they 
may require it; and after they have taken 
good Root in the Ground, they will grow very 
quick, and in two or three Years will produce 
Flowers. 

OMPHALODES, [of a Navel, 

and Shape , becaufe the Calix is hollow’d 

like the human Navel.] Venus Navel-wort. 

The CbaraQers are; 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf, which expands 
in a circular Order , and is cut into feveral Seg¬ 
ments ; the Pointai, which rtfes in the Middle of 
the Flower , becomes a Fruit , compos'd cf four 
hollow, umbilicated Capfules , fomewbat ref-mblirg 
a Bajket ; in each of which is contain'd one almoft 
fiat Seed adhering to the Placenta, which is pyra¬ 
midal and four-corner'd. 

■ The Species are; 

1. Omphalodes ; Lufitanica , Uni folio. Tourn. 
Venus Navel-wort; vulgo. 

2. Omphalodes; Lufitanica, eUtior , Cyno- 
glofii folio. ‘Lourn, Taller Portugal Navel- wort, 
with a Hound's-tongue Leaf. 

3. Ompha- 
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3. Omphalodes ; pumila * Verna, Sympbiti 
folio, Tourn. Low Vernal Venus Navel-wort, 
with a Comfry-leaf, or LelTer Borage. 

The firft of theft Plants hath been a long 
Time in the Englijh Gardens. The Seeds of 
this kind are fold in the London Shops, as a 
Dwarf annual Flower, to be us’d for Edgings; 
for which Purpofe it is by no means proper, 
for it often happens, that not a tenth Part of 
the Seeds do grow, though they were lav’d 
with all potEble Care, fo that the Plants Will 
be very thin, and in Patches -, but however, it 
is a pretty Ornament to the Borders of the 
Pleafure Garden, if fown in Patches, as hath 
been directed for the Dwarf Lychnis , and other 
annual Plants of the fame Growth, amongft 
which this Plant makes a pretty Variety. The 
Seeds of it lhould be fown in Autumn, foon 
after they are ripe; at which Seafon they will 
come up very well, (whereas thofe fown in the 
Spring do feldom futceed) and the Plants will 
abide the Cold of our ordinary Winters , and 
will flower early the fucceeding Spring, from 
which Plants you will have good Seeds in July, 
but thole fown In the Spring do very often fail 
of ripening Seeds. 

The fecondSort is only in fome curious Bo- 
ranick Gardens at prefent, though it is equally 
as hardy as the flrft, and mult be treated in the 
fame Manner. This grows caller, and hath 
broader Leaves than the firft, in which Refpefts 
the only Difference between them confilts. 

The third Sort is an abiding Plant, and 
multiplies very fait by its trailing Branches, 
which Cake Root at their Joints as they lie 
upon the Ground, and may be taken off, and 
tranlplanted to make new Plants. Theft re¬ 
quire a moift Soil and a fhady Situation, where 
they will thrive exceedingly, and produce 
great Quantities of pretty blue Flowers early 
in the Spring, for which it is chiefly valued, 

ONIONS ■, vide Cepa. 

ONOBRYCHIS; [of an Afs, and 
to make a Noife or Bray, becauft the 
Scent of this Plant makes AJfes bray ; or be- 
caufe when AJfes eat theft Husks, they are 
laid always to bray.\ Cock’s Head, or Saint- 
Foin. 

The Characters are » 

li bath a papilionaceous Flower, out of wbofe 
Empalement r'tfes the Pointal, which afterwards 
becomes a crejled Pod, which is fometimes rough 
and full of Seeds, fhap'd like a Kidney ; to which 
may be added , the Flowers grow in a thick 
Spike. 

The Species are; 

1. Onobrychis ; folds vkidfy fruElu echi- 
nato major, jloribus diluti rubentibus, C, B. P. 
Greater Cock’s-head, with Vetch Leaves, 
tough Fruit, and pale-red Flowers. 

2. Onobrych 1 s i folds vtcia , fruElu echinato 
major, jloribus eleganter rubentibus. C. B. P . 
Greater Cock’s-head, with Vetch Leaves, 
rough Fruit, and beautiful red Flowers. 

3. Onobrychis * fruElu echinato minor. 
C. B. P. Smaller Cock’s-head, with rough 
Fruit or Medick Vctchling. 


The two firft are Varieties which only 
differ in the Colour of their Flowers, the 
fame Seeds often producing both Sorts, tho’ 
fav'd from one Plant: As there is alfo another 
Variety with a white Flower, which doth come 
from the fame Seed, fo that they may pafs for 
one Plant. 

This is an abiding Plant* which if fown 
upon a dry, gravelly, or chalky Soil, will 
continue eighteen or twenty Years ; but if it 
be fown upon a deep, light, moift Soil, the 
Roots will run down into the Ground, and in 
the Winter Seafon the Moifture will roc the 
Roots, fo that it frldom lifts above two Years 
in fuch Places, 

This is efteem'd one of the beft Sorts of 
Fodder for moft Cattle, and is a great Im¬ 
provement to fhallow* chalky Hills, upon 
which It fucceeds better than in any other Soil, 
and will continue many Years ; and the Roots 
of this Plant, when plough’d in, doth greatly 
inrich the Ground, 

The beft Seafon for fowing of this Seed is in 
the Beginning or Middle of March , (according 
as the Seafon is early or late) obferving always 
to do it in dry Weather, otherwife the Seed 
will be apt to burft with Moifture, and fo 
never come up. Theft Seeds being large, 
there will require a greater Quantity to fow an 
Acre: The common Allowance is four Eufhels 
to an Acre, but I would not advife above three 
at molt: And if this Seed were fown in Rows, 
(in the manner directed for the Medica) it 
would be a great Improvement to the Plants t 
for when they have Room enough they are 
very fubjeft to branch out on every Side, and 
become very ftrong; fo that when they are 
in Rows, that the Ground between theta can 
be ftirr*d with a Hand-Plough, it will caufe 
them to fhoot much ftronger than when they 
grow fo clofo that there can be no Culture be¬ 
llow’d on them, 

I have taken up Roots of this kind* where 
they hare grown fingly, and kept clear from 
Weeds, whofe Shoots have fpread near two 
Feet wide, and were much - ftronger than 
thofe which grew nearer together upon the 
fame Soil. 

There are fome Perfons who recommend 
the fowing Oats or Barley with this Seed, but 
that is a very bad Method, for what is gain’d 
from the Crop of Corn will be doubly loft in 
the Saint Foin ; and this generally holds true in 
moft Sorts of Graft-Seeds, for the Corn grow¬ 
ing over it, doth fo weaken the Crop beneath, 
that it fcarcely recovers its Strength in a Year’s 
Time after. 

The Ground in which this Seed is fown, 
lhould be well ploughed and made very fine » 
and if you fow it in Rows, the Drills lhould 
be made eighteen Inches afunder, and about 
ten Inches deep, in which the Seed lhould be 
fown indifferently thick > for if the Plants ccmi 
up too dofe, it will be very eafy to hoe them 
out, foas to leave the remaining ones fix or 
eight Inches afunder ; for the* Ground lhould 
be hoed* after the Plants are come up, to de- 
ftroy the Weeds* which if fuffer’d to grow, 
would foon over-bear the young ones, and 
6 C deftroy 
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tie (troy them \ but when the Plants have ob¬ 
tain’d Strength, they will prevent the Weeds 
from growing up amongft them. 

The fir ft Year after lowing, you Ihould by 
no Means feed it down, for the Crown of the 
Roots being then young and tender, the 
Cattle would eat it fo low as to intircly deftroy 
the Roots ; and if large Cattle were let in 
upon it, they would trample it down fo much 
as to prevent its ftiooting again: Therefore the 
fir ft Year it fhould be remov’d, which Ihould 
be done when it is in Flower, being careful to 
turn it often, that it may the fooner dry and 
be remov’d ; tor while it continues upon the 
Ground, it greatly retards the Roots from 
fhooting again. 

The Time when this Crop will be fit to cut 
the fir ft Year, is toward the latter End of 
'July or the Beginning of Auguft : After this is 
clear’d off, the Roots will foon ftioot again, 
and by the End of September (provided the 
Seafon be favourable) there will be a fine Crop 
fit for feeding : At which Time, or foon after, 
you may turn in Sheep, which will, in eating 
down the Grafs, inricli the Ground with their 
Dung, whereby the Roots will be greatly 
lengthened ; but you fhould not fuffer them 
to remain too long upon it, left, as I before 
obferv’d, they fhould eat it down too low, 
which would deftroy the Roots j nor fhould 
they ever be fufier’d to remain upon it longer 
than the Middle of March ; after which Time 
it fhould be Jet grow for a Crop, which will 
be fit to cut the latter End of May ; and if you 
do not feed it, there will be a fecond Crop by 
the End of July following, fo that you may 
have two Crops every Year, befides the Ad¬ 
vantage of feeding it down in Winter and 
Spring ■, and if you obferve to flir the Ground 
betwixt the Rows, after every Cutting, (as 
was directed for the Medica) it will be of great 
Service to the Roots, and occafion the Shoots 
to be much ftronger than if wholly neglcftcd, 
as is the common Practice. 

This Sort of Hay is excellently good for Hor- 
fes, anti iseftcem’d one of the beft Sorts of Food 
for moft Cattle, efpecially in the Spring, there 
being no Danger attending it, as there is in 
Clover, and fome other Sorts of Fodder •, it 
breeds abundance of Milk ; and the Butter 
that is made of it is very good. 

And altho’ it is fo common in many Parts 
of England , yet a few Plants of the deep-red 
flower’d Sort, when difpos’d in large Borders 
of the Pleafure-Garden , do afFord an agreeable 
Variety : The Flowers, which are of a beau¬ 
tiful red Colour, being collcfted into a long 
Spike, and continuing a long time in Beauty, 
do make a very pretty Mixture amongft other 
Flowers in the Borders of large Gardens, where 
there is Room *, and the Roots will abide 
leveral Years without renewing, requiring very 
little Culture, being extreme hardy, in refpeft 
to Heat or Cold, provided they are planted 
upon a dry Soil. 

The third Sort is Annual •, nor are the 
Flowers fo beautiful as thofe of the former 
Sort, for which Reafon it is feldom cultivated, 
except in Bounick Gardens, for Variety : 


This may be Town in the Beginning of M.zreo 
upon a light frefh Soil, where the Plants 
will come up in April, and will require no far¬ 
ther Care but to dear ’em from V eeds : The 
Seeds will ripen in Auguft, when they fhould 
be gather’d, and preferv’d for lowing the fuc- 
ceeding Spring. 

OPULUS: The Gelder Rofe. 

The Characters arc 

The Leaves are like thofe of the Maple-Tree : 
The Flowers ccnftft of one Leaf, which expands 
in a circular Rofe Form, and is divided at the 
Top into Jive Parts *, thefe are col. ceded (for the 
inojt part) in Form of an Umbel, the largcjl tf 
which grow on the Outjidc, and arc barren 
but thofe in the Middle are fruitful, producing 
red Berries, in each of which is contain'd one fat 
Heart-fhaf d Seed. 

The Species are j 

1. Opulus; Ruclli. Marfh Elder, or Gel- 
der Rofe, with flat Flowers. 

2. Opulus ; fere glob ofo. Tcurrt. The Gel- 
dcr, or Gcklcrland Rofe. 

3. Opulus ; fore globofo, folio variegate. 
The Gelder Rofe, with ltrip’d Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common 
in moift Woods in divers Parts of England, 
but is feldom cultivated in Gardens ; though, 
if the Soil be moift in which this Tree 
be planted, it will afford a very agreeable 
Profpcdt, both in the Seafon when it is in 
Flower, and alfo in the Autumn when the 
Fruit is ripe, which generally grows in large 
Clutters, and is of a beautiful red Colour : 
So that where a Wildernefs or other Plan¬ 
tation of f lowering Trees is defign’d, and 
the Ground be moilt, this and the next are 
two of the moft proper Trees for fuch Pur- 
pofes } thefe thriving much better, and will 
produce their Flowers larger and in greater 
Quantities, than when they arc placed in a dry 
Situation. 

The fccond Sort is very ccmtnon in old 
Gardens in moft Parrs of England : This 
produces only barren Flowers, which being 
all very large, are produced in a globular 
Form, fo that, at a Diftance, they refemblc 
Snow-balls ; whence the People in fome 
Countries give it the Name of Snow-ball 
Tree. This Difference was at firft accidental, 
as is the Cafe of all double Flowers which 
commonly arife from Seeds ; and tho* thefe 
are not productive of Fruit, yet for the 
Sake of their Flowers they are much more 
efteem’d than the fingle Sort by the Gar¬ 
deners. 

The ftrip’d Sort is alfo an Accident, occa- 
fion’d by an Obftrufticn of the Juices, as is 
the Cafe of all variegated Plants: This is pre¬ 
ferv’d as a Curiofity by fuch as are Lovers of 
ftrip’d Trees and Plants, but muft not be 
planted in a rich Soil, which would caufe them 
to grow vigoroufly, whereby they would be in 
Danger of becoming plain again. 

All thefe ‘Sorts may be propagated either 
from Suckers or by laying down their Branches, 
which will take Root in a Year’s time *, when 
they may be taken off from the old Plants, 

and 
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and tranfplantcd either into a Nurfery, where 
they may be train’d up for two or three Years, 
or plac'd where they may remain for good. 
The beft Time to remove thefe Trees, is at 
Michaelmas* as foon as their Leaves begin to 
decay, that they may be well rooted before 
the Drought of the next Spring comes on, 
which is often deftruftive to fuch as have beent 
newly tranfplanted, if they are not carefully 
attended with Water. 

They are extreme hardy, and will endure 
the fevereft Cold of our.moft Northern Situa¬ 
tions, and are only impatient of great Heat 
and Drought, fo that they are very proper to 
plant in very cold Soils and Places which are 
greatly exjxjs'd to the North Winds, where 
tew olher Shrubs will thrive fo well. They 
will grow to the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet, and if reduc’d to regular Heads, are 
very ornamental during the Seafon of Flower¬ 
ing i and their Flowers are very proper to in- 
ter mix with Peonies and other large Flowers, 
for Bafons and Flower-pots to adorn Halls and 
Chimnics. Their Seai'on of Flowering is in 
May, though their Flowers do fbmctimes con¬ 
tinue in Beauty a great Part of June, efpscially 
if the Weather prove cool and moift. 

OPUNTIA : [This Plant is call'd Opun- 
tia, becaufc Thcopbrajlus writes, that it grows 
about Opuniturn.] The Indian Fig. 

• The Characters are ; 

‘The Flower confijis of many Leaves, which 
expand in Form of a Rofe, having a great 
Lumber of Stamina in the Center, which grow 
upon the Top of the Ovary : The Ovary after¬ 
wards becomes a fejhy umbilicated Fruit, with 
a Joft Pulp indofing many Seeds , which are, for 
the mojl Part, angular. 

The Species are *, 

1. Opuntia; vulgo, Her barter nm. J. S. 
The Common Indian Fig of the Botanifts. 

2. Opuntia ; foimwa, folio fubrotundo. 
Tourn. Lead Indian Fig, with roundifh 
Leaves. 

Opuntia ; folio oblongo, media. Tourn, 
Middle Indian Fig, with an oblong Leaf, 
commonly call'd The Cochineal Fig-tree. 

4. Opuntia ; folio minori, rotundiori id 
comprcffiori. Tourn . Indian Fig, with a fmaller, 
rounder, and flatter Leaf. 

5. Opuntia-, major, validiffimis fpinis mu- 
nita. Tourn. The greater Indian Fig, armed 
with very flrotig Prickles. 

6. Opuntia ; maxima, folio fp'tnofo, latif- 
ftmo id hv.gijfnno, Tourn. The largeft Indian 
Fig, with a yery broad and long prickly Leaf. 

7. Opuntia ; foliofpinofo , longiffimo id ati- 
gujto. Tourn. Indian Fig, with a very long, 
narrow, prickly Leaf. 

8. Op untia i latifolia, era (fori folio, fpinis 
albis numerofis armato . Boerb. hid. Indian 
Fig, with a broad thick Leaf arm’d with many 
white Spines. 

9. Opuntia 5 Curajfavka, minima. H. 
Beaum. The final left Indian Fig from Curacoa, 
commonly call’d The Pin-Pillow. 

10. Opuntia ; Americana, arbor excelfa, 
folds reiiadatis, fore jl.ivefcenlc, Plum. Ame¬ 


rican Indian Fig, which grows to be a tall 
Tree, with netted Leaves and a ycl'ovi'h 
Flower. 

11. Opuntia folio flar . a , gr.Trs, See ! j- 
pendritr. Boerb. Ltd. Indian Fig, with a plain 
fmooth Leaf, like Splecnwort. 

The firft of tilde Plants hath been a long 
time in England, and is the moll common 
Sort in Europe: This, Mr. Ray and Dr. Ro- 
binfon obferv’d growing wild in the Kirgdom 
of Naples, by the Sides of the Highways, 
on the Sides of the Mountains, and among 
Rocks in great abundance ; but in theie 
Northern Parts of Europe , it is generally pre¬ 
ferred in Grcen-houfes with other Exctick 
Plants ■, tho’ I have planted it under a warm 
Wall in a very dry Soil, where it has conti¬ 
nu’d for five Years, and endured the fever, ft 
of cur Cold without any Cover, and has pro¬ 
duc’d a greater Quantity of Flowers and Fruit n 
than thole which were hous’d : So that the 
Cold is not fo great an Enemy to this Plant as 
Wet, which if iufer’d to lie long upon it, or 
given in too large Quantities to the Root, will 
deftroy it in a fhort l ime. 

The other Sorts are much tenderer, being 
all of them Natives of the warm Parts of the 
JVeJl-F.’dics. Thefe arc fomc of them fo tender * 
as not to be preferv’d without the Afiiftance 
of a Stove (efpecially the ninth and eleventh 
Sorts) in any tolerable Degree of Health ; 
for if they have not fome additional Warmth 
to the Air of the Houfe in Winter, their 
Stems will fhrivcl and look ycllowifh and 
wither'd. 

Thefe Plants may all be propagated by cut¬ 
ting off their Branches at the Joints, during 
any of the Summer Months ; which fliould be 
laid in a warm dry Place fora Fortnight, that 
the wounded Part may be heal’d over, other- 
wife they will rot with the Moifture which 
they imbibe at that Part, as is the Cafe with 
moll other Succulent Plants. The Soil in 
which thefe Plants arc planted, fliould be com¬ 
pos’d after the following Manner, viz. One 
third of light frefh Earth from a Pafturc, a 
third Part Sea-fand, and the other Part fliould 
be one half rotten Tan, and the other half 
Lime-rubbifh : Thefe fhould be well mix’d, 
and laid in a Heap three or four Months be¬ 
fore it be us’d, observing to turn it over at leaft 
once a Month, that the feveral Parts may be 
well united ; then you fhould pafs it through 
a rough Screen, in order to feparate the largeft 
Stones and Clods, but by no means fift it too 
fine, which is a very common Fault : Then 
you fliould referve fomc cf the fmaller Stones 
and Rubblfh to lay at the Bottom of the 
Pots, in order to keep an open Tafiagc for the 
Moifture to drain oft ; which is what inuft be 
obferv’d for all Succulent Plants, lor if the 
Moifture be detain’d in the Pots, it will rot 
their Roots, and deftroy the Hants. 

When you plant any of the Branches of 
thefe Plants, you fliould plunge the Pots into 
a moderate Hot-bcd, which will greatly faci¬ 
litate their taking Root: You fliould alio rc- 
frcfli them now and then with a little Water, 
but be very careful not to let them have too 

much. 
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much, or be coo often water’d, efpecially be¬ 
fore they are rooted ; "When the Plants begin 
to fhoot, you muft give them a large Share 
of Air by railing the Glafies, otherwife their 
Shoots will draw up lb weak as not to be able 
to fupport themfelves; and after they have 
taken ftrong Root, you Ihould inure them to 
the Air by degrees, and then remove them into 
the Stove where they Ihould remain, placing 
them near the Glafies, which Ihould always be 
open’d in warm Weather, fo that they may 
have the Advantage of a free Air, and yet be 
protected from Wet and Cold. 

During the Summer-feafon, thefe Plants will 
require to be often refrefh’d with Water, but 
it muft not be given to them in large Quan¬ 
tities, left it rot them; and in Winter they 
Ihould have very little Water given to them, 
but that Ihould be proportion’d to the Warmth 
of the Stove, for if the Air be kept very warm, 
they, will require to be often refrefh’d, other- 
wife their Branches will Ihrink ; but if the 
Houfe be kept in a moderate Degree of 
Warmth, they Ihould have very little, for 
Moifture at that Seafon will rot them very 
foon. ’ 

The Heat in which thefe Plants thrive beft 
is the temperate Point, as mark’d on Mr. 
Fowler's Thermometers ; for if they are kept 
too warm in Winter, it caufes their Shoots to 
be very tender, and thereby very liable to 
decay if not duly attended. Thofq Sorts which 
are inclinable to grow upright, Ihould have 
their Branches fupported with Stakes, otherwife 
their Weight is fo great, that it will break 
them down. 

Thefe Plants are by moft People expos’d to 
the open Air in the Summer-feafon, but they 
thrive much better if they are continu’d in the 
Stoves, provided the Glafies be kept open, fo 
that they may have free Air ; for when they 
are fet abroad, the great Rains which generally 
fall in Summer, together with the unfettled 
Temper of the Air in our Climate, does great¬ 
ly diminilh their Beauty by retarding their 
Growth, and fometimes in wet Summers they 
are fo replete with Moifture as to rot in the 
fucceeding Winter ; nor will thofe Plants 
which are fet abroad, (I mean the tender Sorts) 
produce-their Flowers and Fruit in fuch Plenty 
as thofe which are conftantly preferv’d in the 
Houfe. 

The third Sort is fuppos’d to be the Plant 
upon which the Cocbineal-Fly breeds ; Thefe 
depofite their Eggs in the Center of the Flow¬ 
ers, upon the Crown of the Ovary ; and when 
they are hatch’d, the young Infers feed upon 
the Fruit, which is .of a deep-red Colour with¬ 
in, and if eaten by Men, colours their Urine 
as red as Blood which has often frighted 
Strangers who have eaten of the Fruit, when 
they have thought it was real Blood which 
they voided, tho’ there are no ill Effects 
attend it. 

The ninth and eleventh Sorts are lefs com¬ 
mon than the others, and arc rarely feen but 
in very curious Gardens; Thefe are the ten- 
dereft of them all, and fhould be plac’d in a 
warm Part of the Stove in Winter, but mult 


have very little Water given them at that 
Seafon, and in Summer muft always be kept 
in the Houfe, for they will not bear the open 
Air in the Heat of Summer , which is .feldom 
very regular in this Country. , 

ORANGE; -vide Auranuum. 

ORCHARD: In planting of an Orchard, 
great Care Ihould be had to the Nature of the 
Soil, that fuch Sorts of Fruit as are adapted to 
grow upon the Ground intended to be planted, 
may be chofen, odferwife there can be little 
Hopes of their fucceeding ; and it is for want 
of rightly obferving this Method, that we fee 
in many Countries Orchards planted which 
never arrive to any tolerable Degree of Per¬ 
fection, their Trees ftarving, and their Bodies 
are either cover’d with Mofs, or the Bark 
cracks and divides, both which are evident 
Signs of the Weaknefs of the Trees; whereas, 
if inftcad of Apples , the Orchard had been 
planted with Pears, Cherries , or any other 
fort of Fruit to which the Soil had been 
adapted, the Trees might have grown very 
well, and produc’d great Quantities of Fruit. 

As to the Pofition of an Orchard , (if you 
are at full Liberty to choofe) a rifing Ground, 
open to the Soutb-Eajl , is to be prefcrr’d; but 
I would by no means advife to plant upon the 
Side of a HilJ, where the Declivity is very 
great, for in fuch Places the great Rains do- 
commonly walh down the better Part of the 
Ground, whereby the Trees would be depriv’d 
of proper Nourifhment: But where the Rife is 
gentle, it is of great Advantage to the Trees, 
by admitting the Sun and Air between them 
better than it can upon’an intire Level, which 
is an exceeding Benefit to the Fruit, by dif- 
fipating Fogs, and drying up the Damps, 
which when detain'd amongft the Trees, do mix 
with the Air and render it rancid: If it be de¬ 
fended from the Weft, North, and Eaft Winds, 
it will alfo render the Situation ftill more advan¬ 
tageous ; for it is chiefly from thofe Quarters 
that Fruit-Trees receive the greateft Injury : 
Therefore, if the Place be not naturally de¬ 
fended from thefe by rifing Hills, (which is 
always to be preferr’d); then you Ihould plant 
large-growing Timber-Trees at feme Diftance 
from the Orchard, to anfwer this Purpofe. 

You fhould alfo have a great Regard to the 
Diftance of planting the Trees, which is what 
few People have rightly confider’d ; for if you 
plant them too clofe, they will be liable to 
Blights, and the Air being hereby pent in a- 
mongft them, will caufe theFruit to.be JlJ-tafted, 
having a great Quantity of damp Vapours from 
the Perfpiration of the Trees, and the Exhala¬ 
tions from the Earth mix’d with it, which will 
be imbib’d by the Fruit, and render their Juices 
crude and unwholfome. 

Wherefore I can’t but recommend the Me¬ 
thod which has been lately practis'd by fome 
particular Gentlemen with very good Succefs ; 
■ and that is. To plant the Rows of Trees four - 
fcore or a hundred Feet a funder, and the Di¬ 
ftance of the Trees in the Rows threefcore Feet: 
The Ground between the Trees they plough 
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and fow with Wheat and other Crops, in the 
fame manner as if it were clear from Trees, 
and they obferve their Crops to be full as good 
as thole quite expos’d, (except juil under each 
Tree when they are grown large and afford a 
great Shade) and by thus ploughing and till¬ 
ing the Ground, the Trees are render’d more 
vigorous and healthy, fearedy ever having any 
Mofs or ocher Marks of Poverty, and will abide 
much longer, and produce better Fruit. 

If the Ground in which you intend to plant 
an Orchard has been Failure for fome Years, 
then you Ihould plough in the Green Sward 
the Spring before you plant the Trees j and if 
you will permit it to lie a Summer fallow, it 
will greatly mend it, provided you liar it two 
or three times, to rot the Sward of Grafs, and 
prevent Weeds growing thereon. 

At Michaelmas you Ihould plough it pretty 
deep, in order to make It loofe for the Roots 
of the Trees, which Ihould be planted thereon 
in October, provided the Soil be dry but if it 
be moift, the Beginning of March will be a 
better Seafon. 

When you have finifh’d planting the Trees, 
you Ihould provide fome Stakes to fupport 
them, otherwife the Wind will blow them otic 
of the Ground ■, which will do them much 
Injury, efpcdally if they have been planted 
fome Time ; for the Ground at that Sealbn 
being warm, and for the moft part moill, the 
Trees will very foon pulh out a great Number 
of young Fibres, which, if broken off by their 
being dilplac’d, will greatly retard the Growth 
of them. 

In the Spring following, if the Seafon ihould 
prove dry, you fliould cut a Quantity of green 
Turf, which muft be laid upon the Surface of 
die Ground about their Roots, turning the 
Grafs downward, which will prevent the Sun 
and Wind from drying the Ground, whereby 
the Expence of Watering will be fav’d ; and 
after the firft Year they will be out of Danger, 
provided they have taken well. 

Whenever yon plough the Ground betwixt 
thefe Trees, you muff be careful not to go too 
deep amongft their Roots, left you Ihould cut 
them off', which would greatly damage the 
Trees: but if you do it cautioufly, the ftir- 
ring of the Surface of the Ground will be of 
great Be nefit to them: Tho’ you fliould ob- 
ierve, never to fow too near the Trees, nor 
fuffer any great-rooting Weeds to grow about 
them, which would exhauft the Goodncfs of 
the Soil, and ftarve ’em. 

If, after the Turf which was laid round the 
Trees be rotted, you dig it gently about their 
Roots, it will greatly encourage them. 

There are fome Perfons who plant many 
Sorts of Fruit together in the fame Orchard , 
mixing the Trees alternately: but this is a 
Method which fliould always be avoided; 
for hereby there will be a very great Diffe¬ 
rence in the Growth of the Trees, which will 
not only render ’em unfightly, but alfo render 
the Fruit upon the lower Trees ill-tafted, by 
the tall ones over-fludowing them. So that 
if you are determin’d to plant leveral Sorts of 
Fruit on the fame Spot, you fliould otferve 


to place the largeft-growing Trees backward, 
and fo proceed to thofe of lefs Growth, con¬ 
tinuing the fame Method quite through the 
whole Plantation ; whereby it will appear at 
a Difiance in a regular Slope, and the Sun and 
Air will more equally pafs throughout the 
whole Orchard, that every Tree may have an 
equal Benefit ’therefrom. 

The Soil of your Orchard fhould alfo be 
mended once in two or three Years with Dung, 
or other Manure, which will alfo be abfohiteiy 
necefliiry for the Crops Town between : So 
that where Pcrlbns are not inclinable to help 
their Orchard i, where the Expence of Manure 
is pretty great ; yet as there is a Crop expected 
from the Ground befides the Fruit, they will 
the more readily be at the Charge upon that 
Account. 

In making choice of Trees for an Orchard , 
you fhould always obferve to procure them 
from a Soil nearly akin to that where they are 
to be planted, or rather poorer, for if you 
have them from a very rich Soil, and thac 
wherein you plant them is but indifferent, 
they will not thrive well, efpecially for four 
or five Years after planting: So that ’tis a 
very wrong Practice to make the Nurfery, 
where young Trees arc rais’d, very rich, when 
the Trees are defign’d for a middling or poor 
Soil. The Trees fliould alfo be young and 
thriving ; for whatever fome Perfons may 
advife to the contrary, yet it has always been 
obferv’d, that tho’ large Trees may grow and 
produce Fruit after being remov’d, they never 
make fo good Trees, nor are fo long-1 iv’d, as 
thofe which are planted while young. 

Thefe Trees, after they are planted out, 
will require no ocher pruning but only to cut 
out dead Branches, or fuch as crofs each other 
fo as to render their Heads confus’d and un¬ 
fightly : The too often pruning them, or 
fhortening their Branches, is very injurious, 
efpecially to Cherries and Stone-Fruit, which 
will gum prodigioufly, and decay in fuch 
Places where they are cut : And the apples 
and Pears which are not of fo nice a Nature, 
will produce a greater Quantity of lateral 
Brandies, which will fill the Heads of the 
Trees with weak Shoots whenever their 
Brandies are thus fliorten’d ; and many times 
the Fruit is hereby cut off, which, on many 
Sorts of Fruit-Trees, is firft produc’d, at the 
Extremity of their Shcots. 

It may perhaps feem ft range to fome Per¬ 
fons, that I fliould recommend the allowing 
fo much Ditlance to the Trees in an Orchard , 
becaufe a fmall Piece of Ground will admit of 
very few Trees when planted in this Method : 
But they’ll pleafe to obferve, that when the 
Trees are grown up, they will produce a great 
deal more Fruit, than twice the Number 
when planted clofe, and will be vaflly better 
tailed j the Trees, when placed at a large 
Diffance, being never fo much in Danger 
of Blighting as in clofe Plantations, as hath 
been obferv’d in llerefordjhire , the great 
County for Orchards , where they find that 
Orchards fo planted, or fo ficuated, as that 
the Air is pent up amongft the Trees, the 
6 D Vapours 
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Vapours which arifc from the Damp of the 
Ground, and the Perfpiration of the Trees, 
colleft the Heat of the Sun, and rzfteft it in 
Streams fo as to caufe what they call a Fire- 
blafi, which is the moft hurtful to their Fruits •, 
and this is moft frequent where the Orchards 
are open to the South-Sun. 

But as Orchards fhould never be planted, 
unlefs where large Quantities of Fruit are de- 
fired, fo it will be the fame thing to allow 
twice or three times the Quantity of Ground ; 
ftnce there may be « Crop of Grain of any Sort 
upon the fame Place, (as was before faid); fo 
that there is no Lofs of Ground : And for a 
Family only it is hardly worth while to plant 
an Orchard ; fince a Kitchen-Garden well 
planted with Efpaliers will afford more Fruit 
than can be eaten while good, cfpeciatly if the 
Kitchen-Garden be proportion’d to the Large- 
nefs of the Family : And W Cyder be required, 
there may be a large Avenue ot Apple-Trees ex¬ 
tended crofs a neighbouring Field, which will 
render it pleafant, and produce a great Quan¬ 
tity of Fruit i or there may be fome Angle 
Rows of Trees planted to furround Fields, tic. 
which will fully anfwer the fame Purpofe, 
and be lefs liable to the Fire-blafis before- 
mention’d. 

ORCHIS, [$tX K a Fefiicle, becaufe the 
Root of this Plant refembles the Tcfticles of 
a Man ; or of opt-)*, to have an Appetite after, 
on account of its being a Provocative to 
Venery: It is alfo called, of **!»©- a 

Dog, and t a Ttfticle.) Satyrion, or Fool- 
Stones. 

The Char ail ers are; 

It bath an anomalous Flowery c cuffing of fix 
dijjnnilar Leavesy the five uppermofi of which 
are fo difpos’d as to imitate in fome manner a 
Helmet ; the under one being of many Shapes, 
beaded for the moft part , and tail'd, fomeiimes 
reprefenting a naked . Man, fometimes a Butter-ftyy 
a Drone , a Pigeon, an Ape, a Lizard, a Parrot, 
a Fly, and other Things: but the Empalement 
afterwards becomes a Fruit divided into three 
Cells, in which are contain’d many fmall Seeds. 
To ihefe Notes fhould be added, The Flowers 
are collctled into a Spike ; and the Roots are 
fle/hy, fomeiimes roundifh and double like Tefieles, 
fometimes fiat, and in a manner jhap’d like a 
Hand. 

The Species are; 

1. Orchis ; mono mas, folds maculatis. 
C. jB. P. The Male Fool-ftones. 

2. Orchis; Mono farnina. Park. The at. 
The Female Fool-ftones. 

3. Orchis; barbata falida. J . B . The 
Lizard Flower, or Great Goat-ftones. 

4. Orchis ; P&nnonica. 4 Guff. Hift. Little 
Purple-flower’d Orchis. 

5. Orchis; obfeuri purpurea, odorata. Toum . 
Sweet-fmelling dark-purple Orchis. 

6. Orchis; purpurea, fpica congefta pyra¬ 
mid ali. Rait. Syn. Purple late-flowering 
Orchis. 

7. Orchis ; odorata mofehata, five Monor¬ 
chis. C, B. P. The Yellow Sweet or Mulk 

Orchis . 
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8 . Orchis; fpiralis alba odorata. J. B. 
Triple Ladies Traces. 

9. Orchis; latifolia, biante cucullo, major. 
Toum. The Man Orchis. 

10. Orchis ; antbropophora, Orcades. Cd. 
Ec. Man Orchis , with a ferrugineous, and fome¬ 
times a green Colour. 

11. Orch is ; mytsdes, galea & alts berbidis. 
J. B. The common Fly Orchis. 

12. Orchis; my odes major. Park. The at. 
The Greater Fly Orchis. 

13. Orchis ; fufeiflora , galea & alis pur- 
purafeentibus. J. B. The Common Humble 
Bee Satyrion, or Bee-flower. 

14. Orchis ; five Tefiiculus Sphegodes hir - 
futo ftore, y. B . Humble Bee Satyrion, with 
green Wings. 

15. Orchis; bermaphroditica, bifolia. J. B. 
Butter-fly Satyrion. 

16. Orchis ; alba bifolia minor, calcari 
oblongo. C. B. P. The Lefier Butter-fly Saty¬ 
rion. 

17. Orchis ; palmata pratenfis latifolia, 
longis calcaribus. C. B. P. The Male-handed 
Orchis, or Male Satyrion Royal. 

18. Orchis ; palmata pratenfis , maculata. 
C. B. P. The Female-handed Orchis, or Female 
Satyrion Royal. 

19. Orchis ; palmata minor, calcaribus ob- 
longis. C. B. P. Red-handed Orchis, with long 
Spurs. 

20. Orchis ; palmata minor , flare luteo- 
viridi, Raii. Syn. Handed Orchis , with a 
greenifh Flower, by fome call’d The Frog 
Orchis. 

All rhefe Sorts of Orchis grow wild in 
feveral Parts of England ; but, for the ex¬ 
treme Oddnefs and Beauty of their Flowers, 
deferve a Place in every good Garden : And 
the Rcafon for their not being cultivated in 
Gardens, proceeds from their Difficulty to be 
tranfplanted : Tho’, this, I believe, may be 
eafily overcome, where a Perfon has an Op¬ 
portunity of marking their Roots in their 
Time of Flowering, and letting them remain 
until their Leaves are decay’d, when they 
may be tranfplanted with Safety : For it is 
the fame with moft Sorts of bulbous or flefhy- 
rooted Plants, which, if tranfplanted before 
their Leaves decay, feldom live, notwith- 
ftanding you preferve a large Ball of Earth 
about them ; for the extreme Part of their 
Fibres extend to a great Depth in the Ground, 
from whence they receive their Nourifliment; 
which if broken or damag’d by taking up 
their Roots, they feldom thrive after ; for tho' 
they may fometimes remain alive a Year or 
two, yet they grow weaker, until they quite 
decay : fo that whoever would cultivate 
them, fhould fearch them out in their Seafon 
of Flowering, and mark ’em ; and when their 
Leaves are decay’d the Roots fhould be taken 
up, and planted in a Soil and Situation as 
nearly nffembling that wherein they naturally 
grow, as poflible, other wife they will not 
thrive: So that they cannot be plac’d all in 
the fame Bed ; for fome are only found upon 
chalky Hills, others in moift Meadows, and 
fome in lhady Woods, or under Trees: but 
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jf their Soil and Situation be adapted to their 
various Sorts, they will thrive and continue 
feveral Years, and, during their Seafon of 
Flowering, will a (lord as great Varieties as any 
Flowers which are at prelent cultivated. 

The firft Sort flowers in April, and is very 
common in Failures and buihy Places in moil 
Parts of England, 

The fecond Sort flowers in May: This is 
common in Failures a! moil every-where. 

The third Sort is more rare than the former: 
This is found in a Lane near Hartford in Kent , 
and is one of the larged of all the Kinds : It 
flowers at the Latter-end of May, 

The fourth Sort grows upon dry barren 
Hills, particularly between Northfieet and 
Gravefend: This flowers at the Latter-end of 
April. 

The fifth Sort is found in great Plenty In 
Weftmorland, but particularly in the Meadows, 
upon both the Banks of Eden, throughout 
feveral Farifhes: It flowers in May. 

The fixth Sort grows upon dry, barren, or 
chalky Hills in divers Parts of England: This 
flowers in June. 

The lcventh Sort grows upon chalky Hills, 
but is pretty rare * it is particularly found 
upon the Hills near Cawfham in Berkjhire, and 
upon Gogmagog Hills in Cambridgejhire: It 
flowers in May. 

The eighth Sort flowers In Ai/gujt : This 
grows upon dry flony Places, as alio in moift 
Failures in the North Parts of England. 

The ninth Sort grows upon Cawfham Hills, 
as alfo upon the dry Banks on the Road-fide 
between Greenbith and Northfieet in Kent •, and 
flowers in May. 

The tench Sort is found about Nortbjleel with 
the former, and flowers about the fame time, 
as doth alfo the eleventh and twelfth. 

The thirteenth Sort flowers in June : This 
grows upon dry Places in many Parts of Eng¬ 
land , as doth the fourteenth Sort, which flowers 
in April. 

The fifteenth and fixteeeth Sorts grow in 
lhady Places in divers Parts of England; They 
both flower in May. 

The 1'evcntecnth and eighteenth Sorts grow 
in moift Failures very plentifully *, the firft 
flowering in May, the other in June. 

The nineteenth Sort grows in moift Paftures, 
and flowers in June. 

The twentieth Sort grows in dry Paftures, 
and flowers in May. 

Thus having mention’d the feveral Places 
of Growth, and the Times of thefe Plants 
Flowering, it will be no very difficult Talk 
fora Perfon to fearch them out i which, if it 
happens to be in a Place where the Roots 
may be mark’d, and taken up after their 
Leaves are decay’d, (as I fa id before) there 
will be little Hazard of their fucceeding: 
But if you are oblig’d to take ’em up in 
Flower, you muft be very careful to preferve 
as much Earth as pofliblc to their Roots, 
otherwife there can be little Hopes of their 
living. Nor fhould they be kept out of the 
Ground longer than till you can conveniently 
get them Home ; for if the Air dries the 


Earth about 'em, they will fhrink, and be 
good for nothing ; and if the Earth be water'd, 
the Roots of fuch as grow upon dry Soils will 
roc and perifh; therefore you fhould be very 
cereful in this Particular. 

ORIGANUM, [of of 2 

Mountain , and yi .to rejoyce,’ q. d. a Plant 
that delights to grow on Mountains.] Oragany, 
or Baftlrd Marjoram. 

The Cbaratlers are » 

It bath a labiattd Flower , confijling of one 
Leaf j wbofe Upper Lip is erect, roundijb , and 
divided into two ; but the Under Lip is eut into 
three Segments: Out of tbe Flower-cup arifes 
the Feintal, attended , as it were, by four Em¬ 
bryo's , which afterwards become fo many roundifh 
Seeds inclos'd in tbe Flower-cup : To which 
fhould be added , Tbe Flowers grow in fcaly 
Spikes , fomewbat refembling tbofe of the 
Mu fear y. 

The Species are; 

1. Origanum ; vulgare, fpontaneum, J. Be 
Wild Marjoram. 

2. Origanum ; onites. C. B. P. Pot Mar¬ 
joram. 

3. Origanum ; Heradeoticum, cunila gal- 
linucea Plimi. C. B. P. Winter Sweet Mar¬ 
joram ; vulgo. 

4. Origanum i Jylvefire , bumile. C. B. P. 
Dwarf Wild Origany. 

5. Origanum fylveflre , folits variegatis. 
Hort. Ed. Wild Marjoram, with variegated 
Leaves. 

6 . Origanum ; Orientate , folio brunella 
glauco , fore albo. Vaxll. Oriental Wild Mar¬ 
joram, with a Self-heal Leaf, and white 
Flowers. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant 
preferv’d in curious Botanick Gardens, for 
Variety : but as they are never propagated for 
Ufe, fo I fhall not enumerate them in this 
Place. 

The firft Sort here mention’d grows wild 
upon dry chalky Hills, and on gravelly Soils, 
in divers Parts of England, and is gather’d by 
the People who fupply the Markets with Me* 
dicinal Herbs; fo that it is rarely cultivated 
in Gardens. 

The fecond Sort was formerly more culti¬ 
vated than at prefent: This was us’d as a Pot¬ 
herb for Soops, fcfr. but of late Years it has 
been almoft negle&cd : It is faid to grow wild 
in fome Parts of England. 

The third Sort has the Appearance of com¬ 
mon Sweet' Marjoram ; and having a fweet 
Smell, is cultivated in many Gardens near 
London , and brought to the Markets to fupply 
the Want of Sweet Marjoram early in the Seafon, 
before the Marjoram (which is an annual Plant) 
can be procur'd, and is us’d by the People who 
make up Nofegays. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are preferv'd as 
Varieties by fome People, who ufe the fourth, 
many times, as a Pot-herb, inftead of the 
fecond. 

The fixth Sort was brought from the 
Levant , but is hardy enough to endure 
the fevereft Cold of our Climate in the 

open 
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open Air, provided it be planted upon a dry 
Soil, 

Thefe Plants may be all propagated by low¬ 
ing their Seeds in the Manner directed for 
Marjxram, and the Plants Ihould be treated 
in the fame Way, therefore I lhall forbear re¬ 
peating it in this Place: They may alfo be 
propagated by parting their Roots, or planting 
Cuttings in the Springs which, if water’d and 
Ibaded, will take Root in a few Days, and 
multiply exceedingly. 

Their Roots will abide feveral Years, and 
require no farther Culture but to keep them 
dear from Weeds, and tranfplant them every 
Year, otherwife they will grow fo large as to 
rot in the Middle for want of Air. 

ORNITHOGALUM, ofSf»« 

a Bird, and > Milk, i. e. a Plant whofe 
Flowers are as white as the white Plumes of 
feather’d Animals.] Star of Bethlehem. 

The C barafters are ; 

It hath a Lily blower, compos'd of fix Petals 
(or Leaves) ranged circularly, whofe Centre 
is pajfefs’d by the Point al, which afterwards 
turns to a rottndijh Fruit, which is divided into 
three Cells, and pil’d with roundijb Seeds; To 
which muft be added. It hath a bulbous or iu- 
berofe Root, in which it differs from Spider- 
wort, 

The Species are ; 

1. Ornithogalvm ; anguflifolium, my us, 
fiorilus ex albo virefeeutibus. C, B, P. Spiked 
Star of Bethlehem, with a greenilh Flower. 

2. Ornit hoc alum •, umbdlatum medium, 
anguflifolium. C, B. P, CommonSur of Beth¬ 
lehem. 

3. Ornithogalum ; luteum. C. B. P, 
Yellow Star of Bethlehem. 

4. Ornit hoc a lum ; majus, fpicatum, jlore , 
albo. C. B, P. The Great White Star of 
Be tide hem. 

5. Ornithogalum; fpicatum,flare viridi- 
hibhfeenle. C. B. P. Spiked Star of Beth¬ 
lehem, with a whicifli-green Flower. 

6. Ornit hog alum; luteum, five pallidum 
maius. C. B . P . Great Yellow, or Pale Star 
of Bethlehem. 

7. Ornithogalum; Neapolilamm. J.B , 
Star of N aplcs ; vulgo. 

There are feveral other S ; ecics of this Plant 
mention’d by Botanick Writers; but thofe here 
enumerated are what I have oblerv’d in the 
EngHjb Gardens. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by Oft-fcts, 
winch their Roots do commonly produce in 
great Plenty. The belt Time to tranfplant 
their Roots is in July, when their Leaves are 
decay’d ; for if they be remov’d late in Au¬ 
tumn, their Fibres will be fhotout, when they 
will be very apt to fuffer, if diflurb’d. They 
fhould have a light fandy Soil; but it muft not 
be over-dung’d, which would caufc their Roots 
to decay. They may be intermix’d with other 
Bulbous-rooted Flowers in the Borders of the 
Pleafure-Garden , where they will afford an 
agreeable Variety, and continue in Flower 
a long Time. Their Boots need not be tranf- 
planted oftener than every other Year ; for if 
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they be taken up every Year, they will not 
increafe 1b fall ; but when they are luffer’d 
to remain too long unremov’d, they will have 
fo many Off-feis about them as to weaken 
their blowing Roots. Thefe may alfo be 
propagated from Seeds, which fhould be fown 
and managed as moll other Bulbous-rooted 
Flowers, and will produce their Flowers in 
three or four Years after lowing. 

ORNITHOrODIUM, [of S fW f a Bird, 
and «r2{ mJ'hi a foot , becaul'e the Hufk of this 
Plant relembles the Foot of a fmall Bird.] 
Bird’s-Foot. 

The Characters are 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower , out of whofe 
Empalement rifis the Pointal, which afterwards 
becomes a hooked jointed Pod, for the mojl part 
waved, containing in each joint one roundijb Seed : 
To which mufi be added. That feveral Pods grow 
together in fucb a manner as to refemble the Foot 
of a Bird, 

The Species are; 

1. Orni t hopod 1 u M ; jadice tuberculis no- 
doja. C. B. P. Bird’s-Foot, with a knobbed 
Root. 

2. Ornit hopodium ; majus. C.B. P. The 
Greater Bird’s-Foot. 

3. Ornithopodium ; Scorpioides, fit qua 
tompreffd. Tourn. Caterpilla Bird’s-Foot, with 
a Bat Pod. 

4. Ornithopodium •, pertulacesfolio. Tourn. 
Bird’s-Foor, with a Purflane Leaf, 

Thefe Plants are propagated by fowing their 
Seeds in the Spring upon a Bed of light frelh 
Earth, where they are to remain ; (lor they 
feldom do well when they arc tranfplanted); 
and when the Plants come up, they muft be 
carefully clear’d from Weeds; and where 
they are too clofe, fome of the Plants fhould 
be pull’d out, fo as to leave the remaining 
ones about ten Inches afundcr. In June tilde 
Plants will flower, and the Seeds will ripen 
in Augufl. There is no great Beauty in them ; 
but, for the Variety of their jointed Pods, 
they are prelerv’d by fome curious Pcrfons 
in their Pleafure-Gardcns ; where, if their 
Seeds be fown in Patches in the Borders, each 
Sort dirtindly by itfdf, and the Plants thinn’d, 
leaving only two at each Patch, they will re¬ 
quire no farther Care; and will add to the 
Variety, efjiccially where the Snail and Cater¬ 
pillar Plants are preferv’d, which are very 
proper to intermix with them. They are all 
annual Plants, which perifh loon after their 
Seeds are ripe. 

OROBUS, of to eat, and 

pW an Or, q. d. an Herb with which Oxen are 
fed, becaufe die Antients us’d to fatten th.ir 
Oxen with a like Herb.] Bitter Vetch. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower, confiding of 
the Standard, the Keel, and the IVings ; out of 
whofe Empalement rifes the Pont.il wrapt up in 
the Membrane, which afterward becomes a round 
Pod, full of Oval-fhap’d Seeds : To which mujl 
be added. That two Leaves join’d together grow 
upon a Rib that ends in a Point. 

The 
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The Species are ; 

1. Orobus ; Jylvaiicus, purpureus, vertius. 
C» B. P. Vernal Purple-Wood Bitter-Vetch. 

2. Orobus ; fylvaticus nofir as. Rail Syn, 
English Wood Bitter-Vetch. 

3. Orobus ; fylvaticus, foliis ohlongts gla- 
bris. Team. Wood or Heath Peas. 

4. Orobus; fylvaticus, foliis vicia. C.B.P. 
Wood Orobus , with Vuch-Leaves. 

5. Orobus ; latifolius, repens, filiqudparvrf. 
Boerb . Ind. Broad-leav’d Creeping Orobus, with 
a (mail Pod, commonly call'd, Venetian Vetchi 

The firft of thefe Plants was brought from 
Germany , where it grows in the Forefts in great 
Plenty, as alfo about Geneva, but it is hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our Climate in 
the open Air, provided it be planted in a dry 
Soil. This may be propagated either from 
Seeds or by parting the Roots in the Spring. If 
you fow the Seeds, you (hould obferve to put 
them pretty early into the Ground before the 
dry Weather comes on, otherwife the Seeds 
will not come up : As you Ihould alfo rranf- 
plant the Roots juft before they begin to (hoot, 
or elfe their Flowers will be very weak. The 
Roots of this Plant will abide many Years, 
and fpring up frefh every Year, and in April 
produces fine Spikes of purple Pea-bloom Flow¬ 
ers, which are fucceeded by llrait black Pods 
two Inches long, containing leveral roundifh 
bitter Seeds. 

The fecond and third Sorts grow wild in 
Woods and fhady Places in divers Parts of 
England, where, during their Seafon of Flower¬ 
ing, they make a handfomc Appearance ; and 
when tranfplanted under Hedges in a Garden, 
they will thrive extreamly well, and produce 
great Quantities of Flowers every Spring. 

Thefe were formerly recommended by Dr. 
Lifter , to be fown for Fodder, as a great Im¬ 
provement ; but I believe them not very pro¬ 
per for that Purpofe, fince they feldom thrive 
well when expos’d to the Sun, nor will they 
ever rife to any confiderable Height, their 
Branches trailing upon the Ground, unlefs they 
are fupported, fo that in a wet Seafon they 
would be apt to rot. 

The fourth Sort rifes to be two or three 
Feet high, and hath ftrong upright Stalks ; 
upon which, in May, are produc’d great Quan¬ 
tities of purple Flowers, which are fucceeded 
by long ftrait Pods, containing oblong bitter 
Seeds. The Root of this Plant will abide 
many Years ; the Stalks, decaying in Winter, 
but do fpring up again the fucceeding Year : 
It delights in a dry frelh Soil, and deierves a 
Place in large Borders under the Shade of 
Trees, where it will thrive well, and make a 
handfome Appearance. 

. The fifth Sort was formerly preferv’d in the 
Green-houfe as a tender Plant, but will endure 
the Cold of our Climate very well, if planted 
in a dry Soil *, and thofe Roots which are 
planted in the full Ground, will produce much 
ftronger Flowers than thofe preferv’d in Pots. 
This Plant flowers in April, but feldom pro¬ 
duces good Seeds in this Country. 

Thefe Plants may all be propagated cither 
from Seeds, or by parting of their Roots, in 


the manner directed for the firft Sort; and if 
rightly difpos’d in the Borders of a Garden, 
do a (ford an agreeable Variety : And fince they 
are hardy, requiring but little Culture, they 
deferve a Place in every good Garden. 

ORYZA ; of opverau, to dig, becaufe 

the Earth muft be dug before the Seeds are 
fown.] Rice. . 

The Characters are; 

It bath its Grains difpos’d into a Panicle, 
which are almoft of an oval Figure , and are 
cover'd with a thick Husk, fomewbat like 

Barley. 

There is but one Species of this Plant i 
viz. 

Oryza ; Matth. Rice. 

This Grain is greatly cultivated in moft of 
the Eaftern Countries, where it is the chief 
Support of the Inhabitants ; and great Quan¬ 
tities of it are brought into England and other 
European Countries every Year, where it is in 
great Efteem for Puddings, &c. it being too 
tender to be produc’d in thefe Northern Coun J 
tries, without the Afliftance of artificial Heat: 
But from Tome Seeds which were formerly fent 
to Snuih-Carolina, there have been great Quan¬ 
tities produc’d, and it is found to fucceed 
equally as well there as in its native Country, 
which is a very great Improvement to our 
American Settlements. 

This Plant grows upon moift Soils, where 
the Ground can be flow’d over with Water 
after it is come up; fo that whoever would 
cultivate it in England for Curiofity, (hould 
fow the Seeds upon a Hot-bed: And when the 
Plants are come up, they Ihould be tranfplanted 
into Pots fill’d with rich light Earth, and 
plac’d in Pans of Water, which Ihould be 
plung’d into a Hot-bed, and as the Water 
waftes, fo it muft, from Time to Time, be re¬ 
new’d again: In July thefe Plants may be fet 
abroad in a warm Situation, ftill preferving 
the Water in the Pans, otherwife they will 
not thrive ; and towards the latter End of 
Auguft they will produce their Grain, which 
will ripen tolerably well, provided the Autumn 
proves favourable. 

OSIER; vide Salix. 

OX-EYE; vide Buphthalmum. 

OXYACANTHA; vide Berberris. 
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pADUS; vide Cerafus. 

PASONIA ; [fo call’d of Ptson the Phyfi- 
cian, becaufe he is faid to have cured Pluto, 
being wounded by Hercules , with this Herb, j 
The Peony. 
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The Characters are ; 

It bath a Flower compet'd of feveral Leaves, 
which an plac’d orbicularly » and expand in Form 
of a Rofe ; out of whofe Empalement rifes tbe 
Point al, which afterwards becomes a Fruit , in 
which feveral little Iierns , bent downwards, are 
gather’d, as it were, into a little Head , cover’d 
with Down, opening lengthwife, containing many 
globular Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. F/kon i a ; folio nigricante, fplettdido, qua 
Mas. C. B. P. The Male Peony. 

2 . Vaco n i a ; Mas, major, fore incarnate. 
Jhrt, Eyft. The greater Male Veony, with h 
Frclh-colour’d Flower. 

3. P/eoni a ; communis vel Fcemina. C. B. P. 
The Female Peony. 

4. Priori i a ; Fcemina, fore pleno rubro, ma - 
j'.re. C. B. P. Female Peony, with a large, 
double, red Flower. 

5. P &q mia 1 pleno fore rubro, minor. J. B. 
Peony, with a Idler, double, red Mower. 

6. P m0K1 a ; fore cxalbido , pleno, major. 
C. B P. Greater Peony, with a double, whitilh 
Flower. 

7. Pjeonia; Lufitanica, fore fmplict odo* 
rato. Portugal Peony, with a fingle fweet- 
feented Flower. 

There are fome other Varieties of thefe 
Plants, which are preferv’d in fome of the cu¬ 
rious Botanick Gardens abroad ", but thofe here 
mention’d are all the Sorts I have obferv’d in 
tiie Englijb Gardens. 

The fir ft of thefe Sorts is chiefly propagated 
for the Roots, which are us’d in Medicine t 
for the Flowers being fingle, do not afford 
near fo much PL-afure as thofe with double 
Flowers, nor will they abide near fo long in 
B.auty. 

The fecond Sort hath larger fingle Flowers 
than the firft, but they are of a paler Colour : 
This is preferv’d by Perfons who are curious in 
collecting the various Kinds of Flowers, but is 
not fo much efteem’d as thofe which follow. 

' All the Sorts with double Flowers are pre¬ 
ferv’d in curious Gardens for the Beauty of 
their Flowers ; which, when intermix’d with 
other large growing Plants in the Borders of 
large Gardens, do add to the Variety, and the 
Flowers are very ornamental in Bafons or 
Flower-pots, when plac’d in Rooms. 

They arc all cxtrcamly hardy, and will grow 
in almoft any Soil or Situation, which renders 
them more valuable, for they will thrive under 
the Shade of 'Frees 5 and in fuch Places they 
will continue much longer in Beauty. 

They arc propagated by parting their Roots, 
which multiply very faft. The belt Seafon for 
trinfplanting them, is towards the latter End 
of Angufi, or the Beginning of September ; for 
if they are remov'd after their Roots have Ihot 
out new Fibres, they feldom flower ftrong the 
fuccecding Summer. 

In parting of thefe Roots, you fhould always 
obferve to preferve a Bud upon the Crown of 
each Oil-fee, otherwife they will come to no¬ 
thing ; nor fhould you divide the Roots too 
fmall, (c [penally if you have regard to their 
blowing the following Year) ; for. when their 
w 


Off-fcts are weak, they many times don't flower 
the- fuccceding Summer, or at Icaft produce but 
one Flower upon each Root: But where you 
would multiply them in Quantities, you may 
divide them as fmall as you pleafe, provided 
there be a Bud to‘each On-fee; but then they 
fhould be planted in a Nurfery-bed, for a 
Seafon or two, to get Strength, before they 
are plac’d in the Flower-Garden. 

The fingle Sorts may be propagated from 
Seeds (which they generally produce in large 
Quantities, where the Flowers are permitted to 
remain) ; which fhould be Town in the Middle 
of Auguf upon a Bed of light frefh Earth, 
covering them over about half an Inch thick, 
with the fame light Earth : The Spring follow¬ 
ing the Plants will come up *, when they fhould 
be carefully clear'd from Weeds, and in very 
dry Weather retrefh’d with Water, which will 
greatly forward their Growth, In this Bed they 
fhould remain two Years before they are trans¬ 
planted, obferving in Autumn, when the 
Leaves are decay’d, to fpread fome frefh rich 
Earth over the Beds about an Inch thick, and 
conflantly to keep them clear from Weeds. 

When you tranfplant them, (which fhould 
be done in September), you muft prepare fome 
Beds of frefh light Earth, which fhould be dug 
and well cleans’d from the Roots of all noxious 
Weeds; then plant the Roots therein fix Inches 
afunder, and about three Inches deep. In 
thefe Beds they may remain until they flower ; 
after which they may be tranfplanted where 
you defign they fhould grow. It is very pro¬ 
bable there may be fome Varieties obtain’d 
from the Seeds of thefe Plants, as is common 
in mod other Flowers ; fo that thofe which 
produce beautiful Flowers may be plac’d in 
the Flower Garden, but fuch as continue fingle 
or ill-colour’d, may be planted in Beds to pro¬ 
pagate for medicinal Ufe, 

The Portugal Peony may alfo be propagated 
either by Seeds or parting of the Roots in the 
fame Manner as the other Sorts, but fhould 
have a lighter Soil, and a warmer Situation. 
The Flowers of this kind are fingle, but do 
fmeil very fweer, which renders it worthy of & 
Place in every good Garden. 

PALIURUS: Chrift’s Thom. 

The Characters arc ; 

It bath long Jkarp Spines ; tbe Flower con- 
fifts of five Leaves, which expand in Form of a 
Rofe ; out of tbe Flower-cup (which is divided 
into feveral Segments) rifes tbe Pointal , which 
becomes a Fruit fbap’d like a Bonnet , having a 
Shell almoft globular, which is divided into three 
Cells, in each of which is contain’d one roundijh 
Seed. 

We have but one Species of this Plant ; 
viz. 

Paliurus; Dod. Chrift’s Thorn. 

This is by many Perfons fuppos’d to be 
the Plant from which the Crown of Thorns 
which was put upon the Head of our Saviour, 
was compos’d : The Truth of which is fup- 
ported by many Travellers of Credit, who 
affirm, That this is one of the moft common 
Shrubs in the Country of Judea ; and from the 
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Pliablenefs of its Branches which may be eafily 
wrought into any Figure, it may afford a 
Probability. 

It may be propagated by laying down its 
tender Branches in the Spring of the Year ; 
which if carefully fupply*d with Water in dry 
"Weather, will take Root in a Year's time, ana 
may then be taken off from the old Plant, and 
tranfplanted where it is to remain. 

The bcft Time for tranfplanting this Plant 
is in the Beginning of April, juft before it 
begins to fhoot, obferving to lay fome Mulch 
upon the Ground about their Roots to prevent 
’em from drying, as alfo to refrefh them now 
and then with a little Water until they have 
taken frefh Root, after which they will require 
but very little Care. They are very hardy, and 
will grow to be ten or twelve Feet high, if 
planted in a dry Soil, and a warm Situation. 
There is little Beauty in this Plant, but it is 
kept in Gardens as a Curioiity. 

PALMA i The Palm-Tree* 

The Characters are; 

It hath a /ingle unbranch'd Stalk ; the Leaves 
ore difpos'd in a circular Form on the Top, which 
when they wither, or fall off with Age, new ones 
always ar'tfe out of the Middle of the remaining 
ones ; among which, certain Sheaths or plain 
Twigs break forth , opening from the Bottom to 
the Top, very full of Flowers and Clujters of 
Embryo's. 

The Species are i 

1. Palma ; major. C. B. P. The greater* 
Palm or Date-tree. 

2. Palma minor. C. B. P. The Dwarf 
Paint, with prickly Footftalks* 

3. Palma ; Brafilienfts, prunifera , folio 
plscatili feu flabelliformi , caudice fquamato. Raii 
Hijl. The Palmetto-tree. 

4. Palma ; altiffma , non fpinofa, frubtu 
pruniformi, minore, racemofo fparfo. Sloan. Cat. 
The Cabbage* tree. 

5. Palma ; foliorum pediculis fpinofts, frublu 
fruniformiy luteo oleofo. Sloan. Cat. The oily 
Palm-tree. 

6. Palma ; tot a fpinofa , major, frudu pruni 
formi. Sloan. Cat. The great Macaw-tree. 

y. Palma j bumilis , 'DaSiylifera, radice 
tepentifftmd foboltferd, folio flabelliformi, pedun- 
tulo vix fpinofa . Boerb. Ind. The Dwarf Palm, 
with fcarcely any Prickles upon the Foot¬ 
ftalks. 

8. Palm A ; foliis longifftmis , pendulis , dbfque 
tdlo pedunculo ex caudice glabro enatis. Boerb. 
Ind. The Dragon-tree. 

9. Palma ■, Japomca > fpinofts pediculis, 
polypoid folio. Par. Bat. The Palm-tree from 
Japan, with prickly Footftalks, and a Leaf 
like Polypody. 

There are feveral other Sort of Palms which 
grow in the Eaft and Weft-Indies, but thofe 
here mention'd are all I have obferv’d now 
growing in the Englifh Gardens. 

Thefe Plants may be eafily produc'd from 
the Seeds ("provided they are frefh) ; which 
fhould be fawn in Pots fill'd with light rich 
Earth, and plung’d into a Hot-bed of Tanners 


Bark ; Which fhould be kept in a moderate 
Temper, and the Earth frequently refrefli'd 
with Water. 

When the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be each planted into ^ feparate final 1 Pot fill’d 
With the fame light rich Earth, and plung'd 
into a Hot-bed again, obferving to refrefh ’em • 
with Water, as alfo to Jet them have Air in 
Proportion to the Warmth of the Se.ifon, and 
the Bed in which they are plac’d : During the 
Summer-time they fhould remain in the fame 
Hot-bed, but in Augufl you fhould let them 
have a great Share of Air to harden them 
again ft the Approach of Winter ; for if they 
are too much forc’d, they will be fo tender as 
not to be preferv'd through the Winter without 
much Difficulty, efpecially if you have not 
the Convenicncy of a Bark-Stove to keep 
them in. 

The Beginning of October, ypu muft remove 
the Plants into the Stove, placing them where 
they may have a great Share of Heat (thefe 
being fomewhat tenderer, while young, than 
after they have acquir’d fome Strength) v tho* 
indeed, they may be fomcrimes preferv’d alive 
in a cooler Situation, yet thtfir Progrefs would 
be fo much retarded, as not to recover their 
Vigour the fucceeding Summer : Nor is it 
worth the Trouble of raifing thefe Plants from 
Seeds, where a Perfon has not the Convcniency 
of a good Stove to forward their Growth ; 
for where this is wanting, they will not grow to 
any tolerable Size in eight or ten Years. 

Whenever thefe Plants are remov’d, (which 
fhould be done once a Year) you muft be very 
careful not to cut or injure their large Roots, 
which is very hurtful Co them, but you fhould 
clear off all the final] Fibres which are inclinable 
to Mouldincfs ; for if thefe are left on, they 
will, in time, decay, and hinder the frefh Fibres 
from coming out, which will greatly retard the 
Growth of the Plants. 

The Soil in which thefe Plants fhould be 
plac’d, muft be compos’d in the following 
Manner; viz. A third Part of light frefh Earth 
taken from a Paflurc-ground *, a third Part 
Sea-fand, and the other Part rotten Dung ot 
Tanners Bark : Thefe fhould be carefully 
mix’d, and laid in a Heap three or four Months 
at leaft before it is us’d, but fhould be often 
turn'd over, to prevent the Growth of Weeds, 
and to fweeten the Earth. 

You fhould alfo obferve to allow them Pots 
proportionable to the Sizes of the Plants; but 
you muft never let them be too large, which is 
of worfe Confequcnce than if they arc too final]. 
During the Summer-feafon, they fhould be 
frequently refrefh’d with Water, but you muft 
be careful not to give it in too great Quanti¬ 
ties; and in Winter they muft be now and-then 
refrefh’d, efpecially if they are plac’d in a 
warm Stove, otherwife they will require very 
little Water at that Seafon. 

Thefe Plants are mod of them Very flow 
Growers, even in their Native Countries, nor- 
withftanding they do arrive to a great Magni¬ 
tude ; for it has been often obferv’d by fevera! 
of the old Inhabitants of thofe Countries, that 
the Plants of fome of thefe Kinds, have not 
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advanc’d two Feet in Height in twenty Years 
fo that when they are brought into thefe Coun¬ 
tries, it can't be expected they fhould advance 
very fall, efpccially where there is not due 
Care taken to preferve them warm in Winter: 
But however flow of Growth thefe Planes are 
, in their Native Countries, yet they may be 
with us greatly forwarded by placing the Pots 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark *, which fhould 
be renew’d as often as is neceflary, and the 
Plants always preferv’d therein both Winter 
and Summer, obferving to fliift them into larger 
Pots as they advance in Growth, as alfo to 
fupply them with Water : In which Manage¬ 
ment I have had feveral of them come on very 
Fa.ft *, for I obferve the Roots of thefe Plants 
are very apt to root into the Bark (if their 
Pots remain a confiderable Time without fhift- 
ing) where they meet with a gentle Warmth, 
and the Moifture arifing from the Fermentation 
of the Bark, d'oth preferve their Fibres plump 
and vigorous. 

The Date Palm is of very flow Growth 
with us, but is eafily produc’d from Seeds, 
taken’out of the Fruit, which are brought into 
England in great Plenty j but there are very 
few of thefe Plants of any confiderable Size at 
prefent in the Englifh Gardens. 

The Dwarf Palm, with prickly Footftalks, 
as alfo that with few Prickles, are of humble 
Growth in their Native Countries, feldom 
rifing above four or five Feet high, but do ex¬ 
tend their Roots very far, and increafe thereby 
in the fame Manner as the common Fern doth, 
fo that the wafte Ground which is not culti¬ 
vated, is over-run with the Plants} the Leaves 
of which the Inhabitants cut, and fend into 
thefe Countries to make Flag-Brooms. 
Thefe grow in Spain, Portugal and Italy , and 
are much hardier than any of the other 
Sorts. 

The Palmetto-Tree is brought from the IVefi- 
Indies , where it grows to be a very large Tree j 
the Leaves of which the Inhabitants thatch 
their Houfes withal, for which Purpofe they 
are very ufeful in thofe Countries : Theft 
Leaves, before they are expanded, are cut, 
and brought into England to make Womens 
plaited Hats, which were, a few Years fince, 
greatly in Fafliion ; and the Berries of thefe 
Trees were formerly much in Ufc in England 
for Buttons. Thefe were fome of the chief 
Commodities which the Bermuda IJlands did 
afford for Manufaftory, but, at prefent, they 
are both difus’d in England, 

The Cabbage-Tree is very common in the 
Caribbee IJlands , where it grows to a prodigious 
Height i higon, in his Hijlory of Barbadoes, 
fays, There are fome of theft Trees above 
two hundred Feet high, and that it is com¬ 
monly a hundred Years before they arrive at 
Maturity enough to produce Fruit: The Leaves 
of this Tree envelope each other fo that thofe 
which are inclos'd, being depriv'd of the Air, 
are blanch’d, which is the Part the Inhabitants 
cut for Plait for Hats, fcfc, and the Gemma 
or young Shoots are pickled, and fentinto Eng¬ 
land by the Name of Cabbage: But whenever 
this Part is cut our, the Trees are deftroy’d. 


nor do they rile again from the old Roots, io 
that there are very few Trees left remaining 
near Plantations, except for Ornament \ for 
their Stems being exceeding ftraic, and their 
Leaves being produc’d very regularly at Top, 
do afford a molt beautiful Profpetft; for which. 
Rcafon the Planters generally fpare two or three 
of them near their Habitations. 

The Oily Palm grows in great Plenty on the 
Coaft of Guiney , as alfo on Cape Vera lfland, 
where they grow as high as the Main-Maft of 
a Ship : But theft Trces have been tranfplanted 
to Jamaica and Barbadoes , in both which 
Places they thrive very well. The Inhabitants 
make an Oil from the Pulp of the Fruit, and 
draw a Wine from the Body of the Trees, 
which inebriates; and with the Rind of theft 
Trees they make Mats to lie upon. This 
Sort will eafily rift from Seeds, and if kept 
warm, will grow much fafter than the Date- 
Palm. , 

The Macaw-Tree is very common in the 
Caribbee IJlands, where the Negroes pierce the 
tender Fruit, from whence flows out a plea fane 
Liquor, which they are very fond of; and the 
Body of the Tree affords a folid Timber, with 
which they make Javelins, Arrows , &c. and is 
by fome fuppos’d to be a fort of Ebony. This 
Tree grows very flow, and requires to be kept 
very warm in Winter. 

The Dragon Tree is very common in the 
Madera's and the Canary IJlands , where they 
grow to be large Trees ; from the Bodies of 
which it is fuppos'd the Dragon's Blood doth 
flow. This Plant arifes very eafily from the 
Seeds, and when it has acquir'd fome Strength, 
is pretty hardy. 

The Japan Palm-Tree i$, at prefent, very 
rare in England , being only in two or three 
curious Gardens: It will come up from Seeds, 
if they are frefh, but the Plants muft be kept 
very warm, efpecially while young, otherwife 
they will not live through our Winters. 

All the Sorts of Palms are worthy of being 
preferv’d by thofe who are curious in main¬ 
taining Exotick Plants, for the Angular Structure 
of their Parts and Beauty of their Leaves, 
which make an agreeable Variety amongft 
other curious Plants. 

PANICLE : A Panicle is a Stalk diffus’d 
into feveral Pedicles, or Footftalks, fqftaining 
the Flowers or Fruits, as in Oats, &c. 

PANSIES; vide Viola Tricolor. 

PAPAVER Poppy. 

The CbaraBers are ; 

T he Flower, for the mojl Part, confifls of four 
heaves, which are plac'd orbicularly, and ex¬ 
pand in Form of a Rofe, out of wbofe Flower- 
cup (which confifls of two heaves) rifes the 
Pointal, which afterwards becomes a Fruit or 
Pod , which is oval or oblong, and adorn'd with 
a little Head ; under which, in fome Species , is 
open'd a Series of Holes quite round, into the Cavity 
of the Fruit, which is defended length-wife with 
various heaves or Plates, to which a great Num¬ 
ber of very fmall Seeds adhere. 

The 
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The Species arc; 

1. Pap aver*, bortenfe , femine albo fatrvum 
Diofcoridis album Plitiio. C. B. P. Garden 
Poppy, with white Seeds. 

2. Pa paver \ bortenfe, femine nigro, fyl- 
left re Diofcoridis , nigrum Plxnio. C. B . P. Gar¬ 
den Poppy, with black Seeds. 

3. Pa p a ve R; fioreplena , rubrum. Hart. Eyf. 
Double Red Poppy. 

4. Papaver; fore pleno, album. C. B. P. 
Double White Poppy. 

5. Papaver; fore pleno, purpurea. C. B. P. 
Double Purple Poppy. 

6. Papaver ; plena fore, nigrum. C. B. P. 
Black Double-flower'd Poppy. 

7. Papaver; laciniatis floribus. C. B. P. 
Poppy with jagged Flowers. 

8. Papaver ; fore plena laciniato , eleganter 
flriato. Hart. Ed. Double jagged Poppy, with 
beautiful ftrip’d Flowers. 

9. Pa paver; Orientale, birfutijfmum, fore 
mag no. T. Cor. Very rough Oriental Poppy, 
with a large Flower, 

10. Papaver; erratkum, majus ?ii*{ Dio- 
fcoridi , Plinio, Tbeopbrafio, C. B.P. Red Poppy, 
or Corn Rofe. 

11. Pa paver 1 erratkum, majus , folds fo¬ 
rum variegatis. H. R. Par. Great Wild Poppy, 
whofe Flower-leaves arc variegated. 

1 2. Papaver ; erratkum, fore plena. C. B. P. 
Double Wild Poppy, commonly called The 
Dwarf Poppy. 

13. Papaver ; erratkum, fore plena mi- 
ttiato. H. R. Par. Wild Poppy, with a double 
Vermilion-colour’d Flower. 

14. Papaver ; erratkum, fore plena igneo. 
H. R Par. Wild Poppy, with a double fiery 
Flower. 

15. Papaver; erratkum, fore plena igtieo, 
marginibus candidis. H. L. Wild Poppy, with a 
double fiery Flower, edg’d with white. 

16. Papaver; erratkum, fore plena Pbee- 
nick, unguibus albis. H. R. Par. Wild Poppy, 
with a double purple Flower and white Bottom. 

17. Papaver; erratkum, minus. C.B.P. 
Leffer Wild Poppy, or Dwarf Poppy. 

18. Papaver; luteum perenne, laciniato 
folio, Cambro-Britannkum, Raii. Syn. Welfh, 
or Yellow Wild Ballard Poppy. 

The firft Sort is cultivated in Gardens for 
. medicinal Ufe, and is by fome fuppos'd to be 
the Plant from whence the Opium is pro¬ 
cured : Of this there are feveral Varieties, 
which chiefly differ in the Colour of their 
Flowers; but they are no more than feminal 
Variations, and therefore not worth enu¬ 
merating in this Place. 

The Black Poppy grows wild in divers Parts 
of England ; The Seeds of this Kind are fold 
to feed Birds, by the Name of Maw Seed. Of 
this Sort there area vaft Number of Varieties 
fome of which produce exceeding large 
Double Flowers of various Colours, and beau¬ 
tifully ftrip’d : but thefe are apt to vary from 
Seed-; therefore you fhould never fave the 
Seeds of any but foch as are very double, and 
well-colour’d, from which you may always ex- 
peft to have good Sorts produc’d. 

The Oriental Poppy is an abiding Plant, 
which produces a large fingle Flower in May, 


which makes a beautiful Appearance: This 
may be propagated from Seeds, or by parting 
their Roots; the belt Time to tranfplant 
them is at the Beginning of March: This 
muft have a light Soil, and a warm Situation. 

The Red Poppy, or Corn Rofe , is never pro¬ 
pagated in Gardens, but is very common upon 
chalky dry Soils in almoft every Parc of Eng¬ 
land, where the Plants come up amongft the 
Corn, and are very troublefome : The Flowers 
of this Kind are brought into the Markets for 
Medicinal Ufe. There arc many Varieties 
of this Plant with double Flowers, which are 
cultivated in the Flower Garden, but efpe- 
cially the. Dwarf Sort, of which there arc fome 
with very double Flowers, which are beau¬ 
tifully edged with white; thefe are by many 
Perfons fown for Edgings to the large Borders 
of the Pleafure-Garden ; tho’ I think them no 
ways proper for this, fince their Flowers are 
but of a Ihort Duration ; and the Plana, when 
their Seeds are perfected, do immediately 
decay, fo that they appear unfight] y. Befides, 
where they grow very clofe, the Flowers are 
generally fmall; but if they are fown in 
Patches upon the Borders, and when the Plants 
come up, arc thinned out, fo as to leave but 
three or four in each Place, they will flower 
very well, and look very beautifully. 

All the Sorts of Poppies fhould be fown in 
Autumn ; (for when they are fown in the 
Spring, the Plants have not Time enough to 
get Strength before the hot Weather caufes 
them to run up to flower; fo that, their 
Flowers are never fo large or double as thole 
fown in the Autumn). When the Plants come 
up, they fhould be carefully clear’d from 
Weeds, which is all the Culture they re¬ 
quire, (except to pull them up where they 
are too thick); for they thrive better 
when they arc fufFer’d to remain where they 
were fown, than if they were tranfplanted: 
but you fhould obferve to let them have 
Room in Proportion to the Growth of the 
Plants. This Sort firft mention’d grows very 
large, and tall, therefore fhould be not dofer 
than eight or ten Inches. But the Black Sort, 
may Hand fomewhat nearer; tho’ this appears 
handfomer when the Plants ftand fingle; 
therefore it is the better way to Ratter the 
Seeds of thofc which have beautiful Flowers 
very thin over the Borders of the Flower- 
Garden : and when the Plants come up they 
may be pull'd out where they arc not well 
fituated, leaving here and there a Plant, as 
the other Flowers in the Borders will admit, 
where, at the Seafon of their Flowering, 
they will make a pretty Variety amongft the 
Flowers: but they are of fhorc Duration; 
and having an ill Scent, they are lefs efteem’d 
of late Years, fince the Plenty of other more 
valuable Flowers, 

PAPAVER CORNICULATUM; vide 
Glaucium. 

PAPAVER SPINOSUM; vide Arge- 
mone. 

6 F PAPAYA: 
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PAPAYA: Papaif Tree. 

. The Characters are » 

1 It bath a fimple Stalk: The Flowers Are Male 
and Female in different Plants ; The Male 
Flowers (which are barred) Are tubu/ous, ten - 
filling of one Leaf and expand in the Form of 
a Star: The Female Flowers tohfifl tf feveral 
Leaves, winch expand in Form of a Role, oat 
of wbofe Flower-cup rifes the Pointed, which 
afterwards becomes a ftejhy Fruit , Jhaped like a 
Cucumber or MeJon, containing many fmall, 
oblong, furrow'd Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Papaya; fruilu Melopeponis effigie. Plum. 
The Female Papaw Tree, bearing a Fruit 
like the Melopepo. 

2. Papaya ; fruilu maxima, Peponis effigie. 
Plum. The Female Papaw Tree, bearing a 
Fruit like the Pumkin. 

3. PapAya 1 mas. Boerb. Ind. The Male 
Papaw Tree. 

Thefe Plants are very common in the 
Caribbe e I (lands, where they arife from Seeds, 
and will produce Fruit in eight or ten Months 
after. 

The Fruit is cut before it is ripe, and after¬ 
wards fliced and foak’d in Water until the 
milky Juice be out, and then boil’d and eat 
as Turnips, or bak’d as Apples ; and when ripe, 
it is eaten as Melons with Pepper and Sugar, 
by the Inhabitants of thofe Countries. 

The Flowers of the Male Sort, as alfo the 
Fruit of the Female, are preferv’d and fent 
over as a Sweetmeat to Europe , and are fa id 
to be very cooling and cordial. 

. In England theft Plants are preferv’d as 
Curiofities, by fuch as delight in Exoticks: 
They are eafily rais’d from the Seeds, (which 
are generally brought from the Weft-Indies 
in Plenty every Year) which fhould be fown 
upon a Hot-bcd in February or March ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they fhould be 
planted each in a feparate fmall Pot fill’d with 
rich light Earth, and plung’d into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to Water 
and (hade them until they have taken Root; 
after which, you fhould let ’em have Air in 
Proportion to the Warmth of the Seafon, 
by raifmg the Glades with Bricks, (Ac. and 
you muft often refrefh them with Water. 

When the Plants have grown fo as to fill the 
Pots with their Roots, they muft be fhaken 
out of them, preferving the Earth as intire as 
poflible to their Roots, and placed in -larger 
Pots, which fhould be fill’d with the feme 
light Earth, and plung’d again into the Hot¬ 
bed, obferving to give them Air and Water 
as was before directed: And thus from Time 
to Time, as the Plants increafe their Stature, 
you fhould fhift them into larger Pots, which 
will caufe them to be very ftrong •, and if you 
keep ’em in the Hot-bed all the Summer, and 
give them due Attendance, they will rife to 
fix or feven Feet high before Winter. 

In October they fhould be placed into a new 
Hot-bed in the Bark Stove with other tender 
Exotick Plants, where, during the Winter- 
feafon, they muft be carefully look’d after, to 
water and cleanfe them wall from Vermin 


and Filth; and the Stove fhould be kept 
nearly to the Anana's Heat, as mark’d on 
Mr. Fowler's Thermometers, in which they will 
thrive and retain their beautiful large Leaves 
all the Winter: And the Male Sort will 
often continue to produce frefh Flowers all 
that Seafon, provided you do not keep ’em 
too dry. The Second Year the Female Sort 
will flower, and, if duly attended, will perfect 
the Fruit the following Spring. 

Thefe Plants make a very beautiful Appear¬ 
ance (when grown large) amongft other 
ccrious Exoticks in the Stove, and deferve 
a Place in every good Colledion of rare 
Plants. 

PAPILIONACEOUS : A Papilionaceous 
(or Pea-bloom) Flower , is fo call’d, becaufe, 
in fome meafure, it refembles a Butterfly, with 
its Wings expanded : It always confifts of 
thefe four Parts; the Vexillum or Standard, 
which is a large eredt Segment or Petal ; the 
Ala or two Wings, which compofe the Sides; 
and the Carina or Keel, which is a concave 
Petal or Segment, refembling the lower-part 
of a Boat; this Keel is fome times intire, 
and fometimes it conflfts erf" two Petals or 
Segments adhering pretty clofely together: 
Of this Tribe are Peas , Beans, Kid Hey -bta ns. 
Vetches, and other leguminous Plants. 

PAPPOSE PL ANTS, are fuch as have their 
Seeds cover’d with a Down, which adheres to 
the upper-part of the Seed, and are of Ufe to 
fpread them when ripe, by fuftaining ’em in the 
Air, fo that they may be convey’d to a great 
Diftance: Of this kind are the Sow-thifties, 
Hawkweeds , Dandelion, Starworts, &c. 

PARASITICAL PIjANTS, arc foch as 
are produced out of the Trunk or Branches 
of other Plants, from whence they receive 
their Nourifhment, and will not grow upon 
the Ground, as the MifUtoe, &c. 

PARIETARIA, [fo call’d of Paries, Lat. 
a Wtil, becaufe it grows on old Walls.] Pel- 
litory. 

The Cbar alters are ; 

It hath an apetalous Flower , wbofe Flower- 
cup is divided into four Parts , which is fome* 
times Beil-Jhap'd, and at other times fhap'd like 
a Funnel, with four Stamina (or Threads) 
furrounding the Pointal ; which Pointal becomes, 
for the tnofi part, an oblong Seed fur rounded by 
the Flower-cup: To which may be added. The 
Flowers are produced from the fVtnrs of the 
Leaves. 4 

The Species are; 

'I . Pa R i e T a R i a j officinarum, (ft Diofco- 
ridos. C. B. P. Pellitory of the Wall. 

2, Parietaria ; minor, Oeytnifolio. C.B.P. 
Lefler Pellitory, with a Bafil Leaf. 

The firft of thefe Plants is fuppos’d to be 
the true Sort which b recommended by Dio- 
fioridis for medicinal Ufe: This is the moft 
cbmmon in^ Germany , and fome other Coun¬ 
tries; but-is very different from that which 
grows *ild in England, which is more like 
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the fecond Sort, tho’ I can’t pofitively affirm 
it to be the very lame. 

Thefe Plants grow wild upon old Walls 
and Buildings in great Plenty ; but may be 
cultivated by lowing their Seeds in Autumn 
upon a dry gravelly, or ftony Soil, where 
they will thrive much better than in a richer 
Soil, and are preferable for Ufe to thofe 
which grow in a moift rich Ground ; for cho* 
in fuch Places they will often be very rank, 
yet they are not near fo ftrongly feented. 

PARSLEY i vide Apium; 

PARSNIP ; vide Paftinaca: 

PARTERRE, is a level Divifion of Ground, 
which, for the molt part, faces the South and 
bell Front of an Houfe, and is generally fur- 
nilh’d with Greens, Flowers., &c. 

There are feveral Sorts of Parterres , as 
Bowling-green, or Plain , Parterres of Embroi¬ 
dery, See. 

Plain Parterres are more beautiful in Eng¬ 
land than in any other Countries, by reafon of 
the Excellency of our Turf, and that De¬ 
cency and unaffected Simplicity that it affords 
to the Eye of the Spectator. 

Others are cut into Shell and Scroll-work, 
with Sand-Alleys between them, which are the 
finell Parterre Works eftcemed in England. 

As to the general Proportion of Parterres 
an Oblong or Long Square is accounted the 
moll proper Figure for a Parterre \ becaule 
by the Rules of PerfpeClive, or the natural 
Declenfion of the viiual Rays in Opticks, a 
long Square links almoft to a Square, and an 
.exadt Square appears much lefs than it really 
is; therefore a Parterre fhould not be lefs than 
twice as long as it is broad ; twice and a half 
is accounted a very good Proportion, and it is 
very rare that three times is exceeded. 

As to the Breadth* of a Parterre, it is to 
take its Dimenfions from the Breadth ol the 
Front of the Houfe: If it be not above an 
hundred Feet, ’twill be too narrow; and if 
the Front be two hundred Feet, the Parterre 
mull be of the fame Breadth. 

Some do not approve of making Parterres 
very broad, becaufe it makes ’em appear too 
lhort; when nothing is more pleafing to the 
Eye, than a contracted, regular Conduct and 
View, as foon as a Perfon goes out of an 
Houfe or Building : And a forward, direft 
View is die beft, whether it be either Par¬ 
terre or Lawn , or any other open Space, 
either two, three, or four-fold to tie Width i 
And for that Reafon, thofe Defigns may juftly 
be di (approv'd by which the Noblenefs of the 
View is marred at the immediate Entrance 
into the Garden, the Angle of Light being 
broken and confufed. 

The making of Parterres too large, caufes a 
great Expence, and at the fame time occafions 
a Diminution of Wood, which is confequently 
the moll valuable Part of a Garden, 

There fhould be a Terrafs Walk on each 
Side the Parterre, for an Elevation proper 
for View ; and therefore there Ihould never be 


the Flat of a Parterre between Terrafs Walk 
and Terrafs Walk above three hundred Feet; 
nor can it well be made lefs than an hundred 
and forty ; and then the Length, at twice 
and a half the Breadth,' would be three hun¬ 
dred and fifty Feet, which fome account a 
handfome Proportion. 

As to the Adorning and Furnilhing thefe 
Parterres, whether it be Plain, or with Em¬ 
broidery, that depends much upon the Fprm 
of them, and therefore mull be left to the 
Judgment and Fancy of the Defigncr. 

PASQUE FLOWER ; vide Pulfatilla. 

PASSION FLOWER ; vide Granadilla. 

PASTINACA, [of Pajlus, Lat. fed, be- 
caufe it is a Plant whole Root is edible.] 
Parfnip. 

The Characters are ; 

It is a Plant with rofe and umbellated Flow¬ 
ers, conftjling of many Petals or Leaves placed 
orbicularly, and reJHng on the Empalement , which 
turns, to a Fruit, compos’d of two Seeds, which 
are oval, large , thin, border’d, and generally 
cajling off their Cover: To tbefe Marks mujl be 
added , That the Leaves are winged and large. 

The Species are; 

1. Pastinaca; fativa, latifslia. C. B. P. 
Garden Parfnip. 

2. Pastinaca; jyheflris , latifolia. C.B.P. 
Wild Parfnip. 

3 - Pastinaca; fylveflris, alliffma. Tourn. 
The tailed: Wild Parfnip, or Hercules’s All¬ 
heal. 

The firft Sort grows wild in divers Parts of 
England, upon* the Sides of dry Banks, and is 
by fome affirm’d to be no ways different from 
the fecond Sort, but by Cultivation. Which 
is a very great Miflake ; for I have Town the 
Seeds of both Sorts in the fame Bed for feveral 
Years, but could not find that either Sort 
alter’d in the leaft, the firft ftill retaining the 
fame Smoorhnefs in the Leaf, and the fame 
pale Colour, and Largenefs of Root; as did 
the fecond its ufual Roughnefs, dark-green 
Colour, and (lender Roots: Nor do 1 believe 
either Sort will alter, if they were cultivated 
ever-fb long. 

The Root and Seed of the firft Sort is 
fometimes ufed in Medicine; but it is feldorp 
cultivated in Gardens, the Markets being fup- 
ply’d from the Fields: yet the Druggifts dp 
commonly fell the Seeds of the Garden Kind 
for it, which they may purchafe at an eafy 
Price, when it is too old to grow. 

The fecond Sort is cultivated in Kitchen- 
Gardens, the Roots of which are large, fweet, 
and accounted very nourilhing : They are 
propagated by Seeds, which fhould be fown 
in February, or March, in a rich mellow Soil, 
which muft be well dug, that the Roots may 
fun downward ; their greateft Excellency be¬ 
ing the Length and Bignefs of the Roots: 
Thefe may be fown alone, or .with Carrots 
as is practis’d by the Kitchen-Gardeners near 
London , fome of whom do alfo mix Leeks , 
Onions, and Lettuce with their Parfnips: But 
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this I think very wrong ; for it is not poffible 
that fo many different Sorts can thrive well 
together, except they are allowed a confider- 
able Diftance; and if fo, it will be equally 
the fame to fow the different Sorts feparatc. 
However, Carrots and Parfnips may be fown 
together very well, efpecially where the Car¬ 
rots arc defign’d to be drawn off. young ; be- 
caufe the Parfnips do generally fpread moll: 
towards the latter-end of Summer, which is 
after the Carrots are gone ; fo that there may 
be a double Crop upon the fame Ground. 

When the Planes are come up, you fhould 
hoe them out, leaving them about ten Inches 
or a Foot afunder; obferving at the fame 
time to cut up all the Weeds, which, if per¬ 
mitted to grow, would foon over-bear the 
Plants, and choak ’em : This mu ft be repeated 
three or four times in the Spring, according as 
you find the Weeds grow : but in the latter- 
part of Summer , when the Plants are fo ftrong 
as to cover the Ground, they will prevent the 
Growth of Weeds ; fo that after that Seafon 
they will require no farther Care. 

When the Leaves begin to decay, the 
Roots may be dug up for Ufe, before which 
time they are feldom well-tailed ; nor are they 
good for much late in the Springy after they 
are (hot out again: fo that thole who would 
preferve thefe Roots for Spring Ufe, fhould 
dig them up in the Beginning of February, 
and bury them in Sand, in a dry Place, 
where they will remain good until the middle 
of April, or later. 

If you intend to five the Seeds of this 
Plant, you fhould make choice of fome of 
the longeft, ltraiteft, and large ft Roots, which 
fhould be planted about two Feet afunder, 
in fome Place where they may be defended 
from the ftrong South and Weft Winds ; for 
the Stems of thefe Plants do commonly grow 
to a great Height, and are very fubjedt to 
be broken by ftrong Winds, if expos’d thereto: 
They fhould be conftantly kept clear from 
Weeds; and if the Seafon fhould prove very dry, 
you muft give them fome Water twice a Week, 
which will caufe ’em to produce a greater Quan¬ 
tity of Seeds; which will be much ltronger 
than if they were wholly neglected. Toward 
the latter End of Augufi, or the Beginning of 
September , the Seeds will be ripe, at which 
Time you fhould carefully cut off the Heads, 
and fpread them upon a coarfe Cloth for two 
or three Days to dry; after which, the Seeds 
fhould be beaten off, and put up for Ufe : 
But you muft never truft to thefe Seeds after 
they are a Year old, for they will feldom grow 
beyond that Age. 

The third Sort is preferv’d in Botanick Gar¬ 
dens, amongft fome other Sorts of thefe Plants, 
for Variety, but is feldom propagated for Ufe: 
This is by many fuppos’d to be the Panaces Sy- 
rtacum of the Ancients, from whence (htOpoponax 
is taken, which is fuppos'd to be the concrete Juice 
of this Plant: As is the A fa feetida, fuppos’d to be 
the concrete Juice of one Species of this Plant. 

All thefe Sorts may be cultivated by (ow¬ 
ing their Seeds early in the Spring, or in Au¬ 


tumn food after they are ripe, and fhould be 
manag’d as the Garden Kind, with this Differ¬ 
ence, viz. the Plants fhould not ftand nearer 
than two Feet and an half Diftartce ; but then 
they need not be reduced to this until the 
fucceeding Spring: Thefe Roots arc peren¬ 
nial, and may be removed with Safety at any 
time after their Leaves are decay'd: They 
feldom produce Seeds until the third Year 
after they are fown. 

PAVIA; The Scarlet Flowering Horfe- 

Chefnut; vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

The heaves are like ibofe of the Horle- 
Chefnut : 7 'he Flower is of an anomalous Fi¬ 
gure, and eonfifls of five Leaves, which are fq 
dfpos'd as to referable a Lip Flower ; the two 
uppermojl are united, and form a Sort of Helmet ; 
the three underrnoji appear fomewbat like a 
Mouth gaping: Thefe Flowers are difpos'd into 
a Spike, and are of a beautiful fcarlet Colour: 
The Ovary , which rifes in the Centre of the 
Flower-cup , afterwards becomes an oblong pyra¬ 
midal Fruit, divided into three Cells , in each of 
which is lodged one globular Seed, 

There is but one Species, of this Tree, viz. 

Pavia, Boerh. Ind. The Scarlet Flowering 
Horfe-Chefnut; vulgo. 

This Tree is a Native of America , from 
whence the Seeds were fir ft brought into 
Europe: It grows in great Plenty in the 
Woods of South Carolina , but is very hardy, 
enduring the fevereft Cold of our Climate m 
the open Air. 

It may be propagated by fowing the Seeds 
in the Spring, upon a warm Border of light 
fandy Earth; and when the Plants come up, 
they fhould be carefully clear’d from Weeds: 
but they muft not be tranfplanted until the 
Spring following, when they fhould be re-, 
moved juft before they begin to fhoot, and 
placed either in a Nurfery to be train’d 
up, or elfc into the Places where they are to 
remain ; obferving, if the Seafon be dry, to 
water ’em until they have taken Root, as alfo 
to Jay fome Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground, to prevent the Sun and Wind 
from drying it too faft: And as the Plants 
advance, fo _ the lateral Branches fhould be 
pruned off, in order to reduce ’em to regular 
Stems. 

You muft alfo obferve to dig the Ground 
about their Roots every Spring, that it may 
be Ibofe, to admit the Fibres of the Roots, 
which, while young, are too tender to penetrate 
the Ground, if it be very hard. 

With this Management the Plants will 
greatly advance, and in four or five Years will 
produce Flowers and Fruits, which in warm 
Seafons arc perfefted enough to grow, fo 
that the Plants may be multiply’d therefrom 
very faft. 

This Tree may alfo be propagated by bud¬ 
ding or inarching it upon the common Horfe- 
Chefnut: but the Trees thus rais’d will never 
arrive to near the Size of thofc which are pro¬ 
duced 
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duced from Seeds j nor will they grow near 
i'o faft. 

Such of thefe Trees as are rais’d from Seeds, 
if planted in a good Soil, will grow to be 
twenty-five or thirty Feet high, and produce 
great Numbers of beautiful red Flowers, which 
commonly appear the Beginning of June-, at 
which Seafon it makes a beautiful Appearance 
amongft other hardy Trees. 

1 PEACH j vide Perfica, 

PEAR ; vide Pyrus. 

. PEASE i vide Pifum. 

PEASE EVERLASTING*, vide La* 
thyrus. 

PEDICLE, is that Part of a Stalk which 
immediately fuftains the Leaf, a Flower, or a 
Fruit, and is commonly called a Footftalk. 

PELLITORY OF THE WALL, vide 
Parietaria.' 

PENDULOUS HEADS OF FLOWERS 
are fuch as hang downward. 

PENNATED. A Pennated Leaf (call’d 
in Latin „ Folium Penn alum) is a compound 
Leaf divided into feveral Parts, (each of which 
is call’d a Lobe) plac’d along the middle Rib, 
either alternately or by Pairs. When the 
middle Rib is terminated by an odd Lobe, ic 
is faid to be unequally pennated ; and equally 
pennated, when it is not terminated by an odd 
Lobe. When the Lobes are all nearly of the 
feme Form and Bignels, it is call’d, an Uni- 
form pennated Leaf; when they are nor fo* 
it is faid to be Difform* Examples of pennated 
Leaves, are the AJh, Walnut, &c. 

PENNY ROYAL i vide Pulegium. 

PENTAPETALOUS FLOWERS, are 
fuch as have five Leaves. 

PENTAPHYLLOIDES; [of five, 
fttav a Leaf, and £a& Form . Ballard Cinque¬ 
foil. 

The Characters are i 

It bath pennated heaves, eonfifiing of feveral 
Libes placed along the middle Rib, and termi¬ 
nated by an odd Lobe, in which it differs from 
the Cinquefoil; the Flower confijls of five Leaves , 
which expand in Form of a Rofe, and are fuc - 
(ceded by hemifpberical Sted-Vejfds, which con¬ 
tain many Jmail Seeds* 

The Species arc ; 

1. Pentaphylloides •, Argentina did a* 
Rati Sytt , Wild Tanfey or Silver-Weed. 

2. Pentaphylloides *, fruticojum, Raii 
Syn. Shrub Cinquefoil. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common in 
mold Meadows, and by the Sides of Ditches 
in divers Parts of England , and is rarely cul¬ 
tivated in Gardens, for the Branches of thefe 
Plants trail upon the Ground, and take 
Root at their Joints, fa that in a Ihort time, 
a few of thefe Plants would over-run a whole 
Garden. This Herb is ufed in Medicine ; for 
which Purpolc it is gather’d in the Fields, and 
brought to Market by fuch Perfons who make 
it their BuGnefs to gather wild Plants. 


_ The fecond Sort grows to be four or five Feet 
high, and may be train’d to a regular Head. 
■This is a very proper Shrub to intermix with 
others of the fame Growth, in fmail Wilde r- 
nefs Quarters, where it will make a pretty Di- 
verfity, and continues flowering a long time. 

This is propagated either by, Suckers or 
Layers, which may be obtain’din great Plenty, 
for it generally produces a great Number of 
Shoots from the Bottom, which when they 
come out near the Ground, may be earthed 
up or laid down therein and if they are 
water’d in dry Weather, will take Root in a 
/hort time : when they may be taken off, and 
tranfplanted where they are to remain. The 
belt Time to tranfplant them is in OSlober 
or February : They delight in a moift Soil, 
though they will grow in almoll any Soil or 
Situation. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant* 
which are preferv’d in feveral curious Botanic It 
Gardens for Variety ; but as they are Plants 
of little Beauty or Ufe, fo I lhall not enume¬ 
rate them here. 

PEONY vide Faeony. 

PEPO; [takes its Name of mral&a, to 
ripen, bccaute the Fruit of this Plant ripens 
very readily.] Pumpion, 

The Charadlers are ; 

The Flower confijls of one Leaf, which is 
Bell-Jhaped, expanded at the lop, and cut into 
feveral Segments: Of thefe Flowers fame are 
Male, and fame are Female, as in the Oleum* 
bers and Melons. The Female Flowers grow 
upon the Top pf the Embryo, which afterwards 
becomes an oblong or round fiejhy Fruit, having 
fomelimes a bard, rugged, or uneven Rind, with 
knobs aud Furrows, and is often divided into 
three Parts, indoftng fiat Seeds, that are edged or 
rimmed about as it were with a Ring, and fix'd 
to a fpungy Placenta. 

The Species are j 

1. Pepo; oblongus. C t B,P. The greater 
oblong Pumpion. 

2. Pepo j vulgaris , Fait Hifi t The com A 
mon Pumpion, 

3. Pepo •, rotundas AurantU forma, C.B.P, 
Orange-lhap’d Pumpion. 

4. Pepo frublu parvo , pyriformi . Tourn, 
Pear-lhapM Pumpion. 

5. Pepo ; fru'du minima , fpheerico . Tourn* 
Pumpion, with a very fmall lphsrical Fruit. 

There are feveral Other Varieties of thefe 
Fruits, which feem to be only feminal Varia¬ 
tions, fo that it would be necdlefs to mention 
them all in this Place, fince the Seeds taken 
from any one of the Sorts will not continue! 
the fame three Years together, if Town in the 
fame Garden, as I have feveral times ex* 
pericnc’d. 

The two firft Sorts are by fotne Perlbns cul¬ 
tivated for their Fruit; which when ripe, they 
cut open, and take out the Seeds* and then 
dice fome Apples into the Shell, mixing them 
with the Pulp of the Fruit and Sugar: This 
they bake in an Oven, and afterwards eat it 
fpread upon Bread; but it is too ftrong for 
6 G Perfons 
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Perfons of weak Stomachs, and only proper for 
Country People who ufe much Exercife. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants are us'd as one of 
the four cold Seeds in Medicine. 

The other Sorts are prefervM by fbme 
curious Perfons for Variety, but are of little 
Ufe, being good for nothing when grown 
old ; / but while they are very fmall, Ibmc 
Perfons gather and boil them, like Turnips, or 
as they do the Squajhes, and are very fond of 
them. 

Thefe may be propagated in the fame man* 
ner as was directed for the Gourds, to which I 
fhall refer the Reader, to avoid Repetition. 

PERENNIAL PLANTS, arefuchwhofe 
Roots will abide many Years, whether they 
retain their Leaves in Winter or not: Thole 
which do retain their Leaves, are call'd Ever¬ 
greens \ but fuch as call their Leaves, are call’d 
Deciduous ox .Perdifols, 

TERICLYMENUM; of W 

about, and xcai'w to roll, becaufe the Branches 
of thefe Plants roll or twill them (elves round 
fuch Plants as grow near them.] Trumpet 
Honeyfuckle *, vulgo. 

The Characters are t 

It bath the whole Appearance of the Honey¬ 
fuckle, (from which it differs in the Shape of 
the Flower) which is tubuhfe or Belljhap'd , and 
expands at the Top, where it is cut into feveral 
almoft equal Segments, 

We have but one Species of this Plant at 
frefent, viz, 

Perjclymenum, Virginianum, frmpervirent 
£*? fiorens. H. L. Virginian Scarlet Honey¬ 
fuckle*, vulgo. f 

This Shrub is greatly efteep'd for the Beauty 
of its Flowers, which areof a fine Scarlet-colour* 
the Leaves continue all the Year green, and it 
continues flowering moll Part of the Summer. 

It may be propagated by laying down the 
tender Branches ih the Spring, obferving in 
dry Weather to refrelh them with Water, 
which will greatly facilitate their Rooting: 
The Spring following they will be fit to tranf- 
plant i when they lhould be cut off from the 
old Plants, and carefully taken up, fo as not 
to injure their Roots. The bell Time to re¬ 
move them is in March, juft before they ihoot 
out; but you mult oblcrve, if the Seafon 
lhould prove dry, to water them, and lay a 
little Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground 
near their Stems, to prevent the Ground from 
drying too fall. It ftiould have a ftrong Soil, 
and be expos'd to the South-Eaft Sun, but 
mull have the Adi (lanee of a Wall or Pale to 
fupport the Branches, otherwife they will trail 
upon the Ground. 

This Plant, although a Native of Virginia, 
yet if planted in a clear Air, will endure the 
feverefl Cold of onr Climate very well, but it 
will not thrive in clofe Places, or too near the 
City, the Smoak arifing from the Sea-coal 
Fires being very pernicious to it. 

PERIPLOCA *, of met about, 

and a knitting or plaiting, becaufe this 


Plant entangles it fetf with it felf, or any ocher 
neighbouring Plants.] Virginian Silk •, vulgo. 

The Characters are t 

The Flower ccnfijli of one Leaf, which it more 
expanded at the Brim than tbofe of the Apocy- 
num *, the Pointal which rifes in the Center of 
the Flower-cup, becomes a Fruit fo nearly re- 
fembUng that of the Apocynutn, as not to be 
dijiingutjb'd therefrom but by very curious Ob-, 
fervors \ to which Jbould be added, it hath 
climbing Stalks . 

The Species are; 

1. Periploca j folds oblongis. Scant. Peri- 
floca, with oblong Leaves. 

2. Periploca ; Monfpeliaca, folds rotundb- 
ribut, Tourn . Periploca of Mompelier, with 
rounder Leaves. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant 
which are Natives of America j but the two 
here mentioned are all I hare obferv’d in the 
Englijb Gardens: The firft is very common iQ 
England, but the latter is, at prelent, pretty 
rare, 

Thefe may be propagated by laying down 
their Branches in the Spring, which will take 
Root in a Year's time when they may be 
taken off, and tranfplanted where they are to 
remain : Which lhould be either againfl a 
lofty Wall or Building, or elfe plac'd in Wil¬ 
de rnefs Quarters amongft other tall Flower- 
trees, where they fhould befupported by Itrong 
Poles, about which thefe Plants will twine and 
rife to a great Height. Thefe two Sorts are 
hardy, and will endure the Cold of our Win¬ 
ters very well, provided they are planted in a 
dry Soil. 

They produce their Flowers in June and 
July, but do rarely perfedt their Seeds in 
England. Their Flowers are not very beauti¬ 
ful, but, for their Oddnefs, may have a Place 
amongft other hardy Shrubs in every good 
Garden. 

PERIWINCLE i vide Pervinca. 

RERSICA: [fo call'd of Perfia in Afia, 
from whence this kind of Plant was brought 
into our Climate.] The Peach-Tree. 

The Characters are; 

It hath long narrow Leaves j the Flower con- 
jtjls of feveral Leaves, which are placed in a 
circular Order, aui expand in Form of a Rofe ; • 
the Pointal, which rifes from the Center of the 
Flower-cup, becomes a roundijh , flejby Fruit, 
having a longitudinal Furrow, inclofing a rough, 
rugged Stone , which is deeply furrow'd, by which 
it is dijlinguijb'd from the Almond. 

There' are a great Variety of thefe Trees, 
which are cultivated in the Gardens of thole 
who are curious in colledling the feveral Sorts 
of Fruit in the different Pam of Europe: I 
lha.ll therefore firft beg Leave to mention two 
or three Sorts which are cultivated for the 
Beauty of their Flowers; after which, I lhall 
enumerate the feveral Sorts of good Fruit 
which have come to my Knowledge: 

i. Persic a i vulgaris, fore plena, Tourn. 
Peach-Tree, with double Flowers. 

2. PfRSICA ( 
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a. Persica > Atfr'tcana, nana, fare tncarnato t 
jtmplid. four*. Dwarf-Almond, with finglc 
Flowers} vulg$. 

a. Persica i Africana, nana, jure incarnate, 
flew. Tourn. Double-flowering Dwarf-Al¬ 
mond} vulgo. 

The firft of thefe Trees is R very great Or¬ 
nament in a Garden early in the Spring, the 
Flowers being very large, double, and of a 
beautiful Red or Purple-colour, This may be 
planted in Standards, andif intermix’d amongft 
other Flowering-trees of the fame Growth, 
makes a very agreeable Variety i Or it may 
be planted againft the Walls of the Pleafure- 
Gardcn, where the beautiful Appearance of 
its Flowers early in the Spring will be more 
acceptable in fuch Places than the choiccft 
Fruits, which muft be expos’d to Servants, 
and others, fo that they feldom can be pre- 
ferv’d in large Families until they are ripe. 
This Tree may be propagated by budding it 
on the Almond or Plumb Stocks, in the fame 
manner as the other Sort of Peaches , and fliould 
be planted in a good frelh Soil that is not over 

The other two Sorts are of humbler Growth, 
feldom riling above five Feet high: Thefe may 
be budded upon Almond-Stocks , or propagated 
by Layers } they will alfo take upon Plum- 
Stocks i but they are very apt to canker, after 
they have flood four or five Years upon thofc 
Stocks, efpecially that with double Flowers, 
which is tenderer than the other. t 

Thefe Shrubs make a very agreeable \ anety 
amongft low Flowering-trees, in final! Wilder- 
nefs Quarters. The Angle Sort flowers in the 
Beginning of April, and the double is com¬ 
monly a Fortnight later. . * 

I Ihall now proceed to mention the fevcral 
Sorts of good Peaches which have come to my 
Knowledge} and though, perhaps, a greater 
Number of Sorts may be found in fome Cata¬ 
logues of Fruits, yet I doubt whether many of 
them are not the feme Kinds ca)Pd by diffcrtiit 
Names: for, in order to determine the vari¬ 
ous Sorts, it is neceffary to obferve the Shape 
and Size of the Flowers, as well as the different 
Parts of the Fruit} for this does fornedmesde¬ 
termine the Kind, when the Fruit alone is not 
fufficient: Belides, there is a vaft Difference 
in the Size and Flavour of the fame Peach, 
when planted on different Soils and AfpeCts } 
fo that ’tis almoft itnpoflible for a Perfon, who 
is very converfant with thefe Fruits, todi- 
ftinguilh them, when brought from various 

Gardens. _ , . 

The prefent Confufion of the Names of 
Fruits hath been many times owing to the 
bringing over Trees from France s for the Per* 
fons who are generally employed to bring over 
thofe Trees for Sale, are intirely ignorant of 
their various Sorts, and do chcmfelves take ’em 
upon Truft. from the Perfpns, who make it 
their Bufinefs to propagate great Quantities to 
fupply the Markets of France, whither they 
are brought in Waggons, and fold out in Par¬ 
cels to thofc Perfons who bring them into 
England. It alfo happens many times, that if 
they are receiv’d by right Names, that thefe. 


in Length of Time, are loft, or the Trees 
come into the Pofieffion of other Perfons, who 
not knowing the true Name of the Fruit, do 
often give them new Names, whereby there is 
fuch a Confufion in the Names of Fruit, as is 
impoJTibie to rectify: And hence Ibme Perfons 
havefuppos’d a much greater Variety of Peaches 
than there is in reality} tho* as the greateft 
Part of thefe have been obtain’d from Seeds, 
fo their Varieties may be mulciply’d annually 
until there be no End of the Sorts. However, 
1 Ihall content my felf with enumerating the 
principal Sorts now known in England , which 
are fufficient for any Gentleman to make a 
Collection to continue through the whole 
Seafon of Fruit. 

1. The While Nutmeg (call’d by the French , 
Petite-Avant-Pefche) is the firft ripe Peach 
Its Juice is musky, if well expos’d, and is ripe 
the Beginning of July: It is a great Bearer, 
and if planted in two different Afpedts, the 
Fruit may be continu’d three Weeks in Perfe¬ 
ction, otherwife *tis foon gone after it is ripe, 
as is the Cafe with molt other Summer Fruits. 
This Ihould have a Soutb-Eajl and South-Weft 
AfpeCt. 

2. The Red Nutmeg for La Pefche de Troy) 
is ripe towards the End of July, This is a 
great Bearer, and if well expos’d, is an extra¬ 
ordinary good Fruit: It is fomewhat larger 
than the White, and is of a beautiful red Co¬ 
lour towards the Sun. 

3. The Fellow Alberge ripens foon after the 
Red Nutmeg, but is not efteem’d fo good a 
Fruit: It is generally a good Bearer; the 
Flefh is yellow within ; and for Variety, there 
may be one Tree planted where there is Room 
enough. 

4. The RedMtedalatne (or Magdalene Rouge) 
is a middle-fiz'd Fruit; the Flefh or Pulp i$ 
very delicious; tc parts from the Stone where 
the Flefh is red, ana the Tree is a good Bearer. 
This ripens the Beginning of Augujl , and Ihould 
have a South or South-Eafi AfpeCt. 

. 5. The White Magdalaine (or Magdalene 
Blanche ) is a fine large Fruit, when planted in 
a good Soil; the Flefh is white, except near the 
Stone, where it is of a reddiffi Colour; it is 
very full of a rich viny Juice, andeafny melts 
in the Mouth; it is'a great Bearer, but is very 
fubjeCt to drop its Fruit, and is often invaded 
by InfeCts, as are many other Sorts of rich 
Peaches, This ripens the Beginning of Augujl. 

6 . The Mignonne (or, as it is commonly 
call’d, Minion) Peach , is an excellent fine 
Fruit; the Side next the Sun is of a' beautiful 
red Colour, as is alfo the Flefh next the Stone \ 
the Pulp is very firm, and full of a rich Juice; 
it is a plentiful Bearer, and ripens the Begin¬ 
ning of Augujl. 

7. The Italian Peach for Pefche £ Haiti) is 
of an oval Shape fomewhat pointed; the Flefh 
is very delicate, and full of Juice, and red to¬ 
wards the Stone, which is flat, and fharp point¬ 
ed; it is a good Bearer, a hardy Peach , and 
ripens the Middleof Augujl. 

8. The Early Newington for South's New¬ 
ington) is a very good Peach \ the Pulp is 
firm, of a rich fugary Flavour, and clofely 
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adheres to the Stone: This is very red on the 
Side next the Sun, as is alfo the Flefh near the 
Stone. This ripens the Beginning of Auguft. 

9. Les Drufetles (or Drufel Peach) is of an 
oval Shape; the Skin is of a loft purple 
Colour next the Sun ; the Flefh is red, and 
dry, but of a very agreeable Flavour. This 
ripens the Fnd of /iuguft , 

10. The Noblefi for Nobkjl) is a fair large 
Peacb ; the Flelh comes clean from the Stone; 
the Pulp is melting, and full of a delicious 
Juice, and is of a redddilh Colour, next the 
Stone: It is a good Bearer, and ripens the 
Beginning of Auguft. 

tl. La Cbevreufe (or Belle Cbevreufe) is of 
a bright red Colour next the Sun ; the Fruit is 
longilh, .and pretty large ; the Pulp is full of 
a delicate fweet Juice, and ripens the latter 
End of Auguft. 

12. The Chancellor (or Pefcbe Chanceliere) 
was rais'd from the Stone of the Cbevreufe 
Peachy in the Gardens of the Chancellor Seguire 
in France , from whence ii had its Name. It isa 
very large fair Fruit, full of a delicate fugary 
Juice, and is efttem’d amongft the beft Sort of 
Peaches in France, It ripens the End of Auguft. 

13. The Montauban is a fair handlome 
Peacb , of a deep red Colour on the Side next 
the Sun, but of a pale Green next the Wall ; 
the Flelh is melting, and parts from the Stone, 
where it is of a faint red Colour. This is a 
very good Bearer, and ripens the Beginning 
of Auguft. 

14. The Royal George Peacb. This is a 
middle-fiz’d Fruit, pretty round, with a deep 
Furrow running lengthwife: It is of a dark 
red Colour on the Side next the Sun, and of a 
paler Colour next the Wall; the Skin is 
cover’d over with a downy Subfiance, and is 
full of red Spots i the Flelh is melting, of a 
delicate Flavour, and of a yellowifh Call; the 
Stone is large, and of a deep red Colour. This 
ripens the latter End of Auguft. 

12. The Nivette Peacb is of a middling 
Size, of an oval or oblong Shape, a little com- 
prefTed on the Sides, it is of a yellowifh Colour, 
marbled with Red, and cover’d with a foft, 
downy Subfiance; the Flefh is foft, melting, 
of a yellow Colour, and parts from the Stone ; 
the Juice is very rich: It ripens the Beginning 
of September. 

16. The Violet Peacb (or Pefcbe Violette) is 
fomewhat long, of a middle Size ; the Pulp is 
melting, and its Juice is of a vinous Flavour. 
This is by the French elleem’d the Queen of 
Fruits. It ripens towards the End of Auguft, 
and is a plentiful Bearer. 

17. The Portugal Peacb is a fair, large, 
beautiful Fruit, of a deep red Colour to¬ 
wards the Sun, which fades off to a light Green 
next the Wall; the Skin has a foft Down 
upon it, and is pretty full of red Spots ; the 
Flefh is very firm, of a rich vinous Flavour, 
and adheres clofely to the Stone, which is 
final] for the Size of the Fruit, but very 
rough. This ripens the Beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, 

18. The Purple Alberge (or La Pefcbe AC 
berge Violette) is a middle-fiz’d Fruit, of a dark 


Purple or Violet Colour on the Side next the 
Sun, which goes off to a dark Red next the 
Wall: The Flefh is yellow, and parts from the 
Scone, where it is red ; it is full of a rich 
vinous Juice, and ripens towards the End of 
Auguft, 

19. The Old Newington is efteem’d one of 

the beft Peaches in England\ it is a large fair 
Fruit, of a lively red Colour next the Sun, 
which goes off to a yellowifh Green next the 
Wall j the Flefh is firm, and clofely adheres 
to the Stone ; it is full of a delicious rich Juice, 
and of a deep Red next the Stone. This is 
accounted an indifferent Bearer, which is 
wholly owing to its Management in Pruning, 
for I have had it bear extremely well in a Stan¬ 
dard, and the Fruit has been deeper Colour’d, 
and of richer Flavour than ihofe aeainft 
Wall. . & 

20. La Teton de Venus (or Venus’s Breaft) 
is a middle-fiz’d Fruit, rather long than round, 
having a very deep Sulcus, or Furrow, which 
divides it like a double Fruit ; the two Sides of 
which rife fomewhat like a Woman’s Breaft, 
from whence it had its Name; the Flefh is 
very white, with a little Blufh of Red next the 
Sun 1 it is melting, and full of a high flavour’d 
Juice. This ripens the latter End of Auguft. 

21. La Pefcbe Pourpree (or Purple Peacb) is 
a fair round Fruir, of a dark red Colour next 
the Sun, which goes off to a paler Red next 
the Wall: The Flefh next the Stone is very 
red ; The Juice is of a moll delicious Flavour 
when the Fiuitis full ripe. This ripens the 
Beginning of September. 

22. The Pavy Royal (or Pefcbe Roy ale) is 
a large round Fruit, of a dark red or black 
Colour next the Sun, which goes off to a paler 
Red next the Wall: The Flefh comes from 
the Stone, where it is very red *, the J.iice is 
exquifitely rich, and equal to, if norexeeding, 
all other Peaches yet known, provided it grows 
upon a Soil rather dry thin moifl, and is ex¬ 
pos’d to a good Afpeft. This ripens the Be¬ 
ginning of September . 

23. The Admirable isa large round Fruit, 
of a fine red Colour ne£t the Sun, which goes 
off to a greenifh Yellow next the Wall; the 
Flefh is firm, and full of rich fugar’d Juice; 
it parts from the Stone, where it is of a deep 
red Colour. This is a great Bearer, and ripens 
toward the End of Auguft or the Beginning of 
September, 

24. La Pavie rouge de Pompone , ou Mon - 
ftreux (or the Monftrous Pavy of Pompone is the 
largeft Peacb yet known ; it is of a globular 
Shape, deeply divided into two Parts; of a 
beautiful Red next the Sun, which goes off 
to a bright Yellow next the Wall; the Flelh 
is melting, and of a rich vinous Flavour. It 
ripens the. Middle of September , This fhould 
have a South-Eaft Afpefl, and the Shoots 
fhould be laid very thin againft the Walls, for 
if there are many F'ruit upon a Tree, they 
feldom ripen, or are well-flavour’d. 

25. The Catherine Peacb is a fine large 
Fruit, (efpeciaily when not left too thick 
upon the Trees); the Skin is cover’d with 
a foft Down, and is of a dull red Colour 

next. 
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next the Sun* which goes off to a whitifh Green 
next the Wall; the Flefh is full of a rich vinous 
Juice, and, in a good Seafon, comes the neareft 
to the old Newington Peacb of any other Sort. 
This is a great Bearer, but fhould be planted in 
a warm Soil, and to a Soutb-Eaji Afpedt. It 
ripens in the Middle of September. 

26. The Rumbullion is a middle-fiz’d Fruit, 
lather round than long, deeply divided by a 
Sulcus or Furrow in the Middle, of a pleafant 
red Colour next the Sun, but of a light yellow 
next the Wall: The Flefh is of a bright Yellow, 
and parts from the Stone, where it is of a deep 
red Colour. The Juice is of a rich vinous 
Flavour; ’tis a good Bearer, and ripens the 
Middle of September. 

27. The Malacoton for Cotton Apple) is a 
large fair Peacb \ the Skin is cover'd over with 
a thick downy Subftance, from whence it 
took its Nam^t it is of a beautiful red Colour 
next the Sun, but of a light Yellow next the 
Wall; the Flefh is firm, and full of a rich 
vinous Juice, and when duly ripen'd, is an 
excellent Fruit. This ripens towards the latter 
End of September. It fhould have a warm 
Soil, and the Branches mult be laid very thin 
againft the Wall, otherwife the Fruit feldom 
comes to any thing. 

28. La Sanguinolle (or the Bloody) Peacb , is 
a middle-fiz’d Fruit, whole Flefh is of a deep 
red Colour within, from whence it had its 
Name; it parts from the Stone; the Outfide 
next the Sun is of a deep Red, but the Side 
next the Wall is of a greenifh yellow Colour. 
This ripens in October, fo that unlcfs the 
Autumn proves very favourable it is not good 
for any thing. 

There are feveral other Sorts of Peaches 
which are very good in the South of France 
and other warm Countries, which with us 
do rarely ripen fo as to be eatable, for which 
itafon they are not worth cultivating; fuch 
are, the Vulette Tardive, or Late Violet ; 
La Corbtil , La Pefibe Noix ; the Double - 
jfawePd, &c. which feldom ripen in France 
until the latter End of October, when the 
Nights are long, and frofty, the Seafon often 
very wet, and cold; fo that thefe Fruits will 
be watery, infipid, and very unwholfome in 
this Country. 

The French diflinguifh thofe we call Peatbes 
into two Sorts, viz. Pavies, and Peaches ; thofe 
are called Peaches which quit the Stone; and 
thofe whofe Flefh clofcly adheres to the Scone, 
are call'd Pavies ; Thefe are much more 
efteem'd in France than the Peaches ; though, 
in England , the latter are preferr’d to the for¬ 
mer by many Perfons. 

The French do alfo diflinguifh them into 
Male and Female ; the Pavies they make to 
be the Male , and the Peaches the Female : 
But this Divifion is without Foundation, fince 
the Kernels of both Sorts will produce Trees 
equally; for the Flowers of Peach-trees ate 
generally hermaphrodite, and have alt the 
Parts of Generation in them, fo that there is 
no Neceflity of fuppofing any of them to be in- 
tirely Male or Female i But it is likely that 
this Diftinftion is of long ftanding, before 
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Perfons had a perfect Notioti of Male and 
Female in Plants, or at leall they did not know 
how to diftinguifh them afunder. 

The Nectarines (as I have in another Place 
faid) are by the French call’d Brugnons, which 
differ from the other two Sorts, in having a 
firm, hard FJelh, and the Skins quite fmooth, 
without any Down upon them. The Sorts of 
thefe 1 have already mention'd under the Article 
Nectarines, to which the Reader may readily 
turn, therefore I fhall not repeat them in this 
Place. 

I fhall now fet down the good Qualities of 
Peaches , by which any Perfon may judge of 
their Worth; 

A good Peacb ought to have a firm Flelh; 
the Sirin fhould be thin, of a deep or bright 
red Colour next the Sun, and of a yellowiih 
Caft next the Wall; the Flefh fhould be of a 
yellowifh Colour, full of Juice, which fhould 
be high-fiavour'd; the Scone final!, and the 
Pulp or Flefh very thick. When a Peach hath 
all thefe Qualities, it may be efteem'd a valua¬ 
ble Fruit. 

All the different Sorts of Peaches have been 
originally obtain'd from the Stones ; which be¬ 
ing planted, do produce new Varieties, as 
do the Seeds of all other Fruits: So that where 
Perfons have Garden enough to allow Room 
for propagating thefe Fruits from Seeds, there 
is no Doubt but many good Sorts may be ob¬ 
tained, which will be better adapted to our 
Climate than fuch as are brought from 
warmer Countries ; though it is true, that 
there will be many of them good for nothing, 
as the Cafe of molt Fruits and Flowers which 
are produc'd from Seeds, amongft which there 
may be Ibme valuable Kinds, fuperior to thofe 
from whence the Seeds were taken, yet there 
is always a great Number which are little 
worth: but if we can obtain but two or three 
valuable Sorts, it is fufficient to make Amends 
for the Trouble of railing them: But where 
Perfons are fo curious as to plant the Stones of 
thefe Fruits, great Regard fhould be had to 
the Sorts; and if the Fruit were permitted to 
remain upon the Trees until they dropp’d off 
the Kernels would be fitter for planting, and 
more likely to grow. The beft Sorts for fow- 
ing are thofe whofe Flefh is firm, and cleaves 
to the Stone; and from amongft thefe you 
fhould choofe fuch as ripen pretty early, and 
have a rich vinous Juice; from which Sorts 
fome good Fruit may be expelled. 

Thefe Stones fhould be planted in Autumn, 
on a Bed of light dry' Earth, about three 
Inches deep, and four Inches afunder; and in 
the Winter the Bed fhould be cover'd to pro- 
left them from the Froft, which if permitted 
to enter deep into the Ground will dellroy ’em: 
In the Spring, when the Plants come up, 
they fhould be carefoUy clear'd from the Weeds, 
which fhould alfo be obferv’d throughout the 
Summer; and if the Spring fhould prove very 
■dry, if you refrefh them now and then with a 
little Water, it will greatly promote their 
Growth : In this Bed they fhould remain until 
the following Spring; when they fhould be 
carefully taken up, fo as not to break their 
6 H tender 
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tender Roots, and r ran (planted Into a Nurfery, 
in Rows three Feet afunder, and eighteen 
Inches diftant Plant from Plant in the Rows, 
obferving to Jay a little Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots, to prevent 
its drying too fall: And if the Spring fhould 
prove very dry, you lhould give them a little 
Water once a Week, until they have taken 
Root; after which, they lhould be conftantly 
kept clear from Weeds, and the Ground be¬ 
tween the Rows carefully dug every Spring, 
to loofen it, fo as that the tender Fibres may 
ftrike out on every Side. 

In this Nurfery they may remain two or 
three Years; after which, they lhould be. 
tranfplanted, where they are to remain to 
produce Fruit. 

In removing thefe Trees, you lhould ob- 
ferve to prune their downright Roots (if they 
have any) pretty Ihort, and to cut off all 
bruifed Parts of the Roots, as alfo all the 
finall Fibres, which do generally dry, and 
when left upon the Roots, after planting 
again, grow mouldy, and decay ■, fo that they, 
are injurious to the new Fibres which are lhot 
out from the Roots, and very often prevent 
the Growth of the Trees: But you lhould 
by no means prune their Heads; for the 
Plants which are produced from Stones, are 
generally of a more fpongy Texture, and fo 
more liable to decay when cut, than thofe 
which are budded upon other Stocks. Befides, 
as thefe Trees are defign’d for Standards, 
(for it is not proper to plant them againll 
Walls until you fee the Produce of their 
Fruit, to Ihew which of them deferves to be 
cultivated); fo they will never require any 
ocher pruning, but only to cut out decay’d 
Branches, or fuch as Ihoot out very irregular 
from the Sides; for more than this, is gene¬ 
rally very injurious to them. 

. In planting thefe Trees, it will be thfi better 
way to difpofe them fingly in the Quarters of 
the Kitchen-Garden, where they will thrive 
.and produce Fruit much better, than if they 
are planted pretty near each other in Rows; 
and as they are thus fingly difpos’d, they will 
not do much Injury to the Crops which grow 
under them. 

When they have produced Fruit, you will 
foon be a Judge of their Goodnefs: therefore 
fuch of them as you diflike may be deftroy’d; 
but thofe which arc good may be propagated 
by inoculating them upon other Stocks, which 
is the common Method now praflis'd to pro¬ 
pagate thefe Fruits: Therefore I Ihall now 
proceed to treat of that more particularly; 
in the doing of which, I ihall fet down the 
Method now commonly practis'd by the 
Nurfery Gardeners; and then propofe fome 
few Things of my own, as an Improvement 
thereon, for fuch Perfons who are very curious 
to have good Fruit. But firft, 

You fhould be provided with Stocks of the 
. Mufuii and IVhile Pear-Plums , which are ge¬ 
nerally eftcem’d the two beft Sorts of Plums 
. for Stocks to tnbculate Peaches and Neifarines 
upon; as alfo fome Almond and Apricock 
Stocks, for fome tender Sorts of Peachy which 


will not grow upon Plum Stocks: Thefe fhould 
be all produced from the Stone, (as hath been 
already directed in the Article of a Nurfery)* 
and not from Suckers, for the Reafons there 
laid down. 

When thefe Stocks have grown in the 
Nurfery two Years, they will be ftrong enough 
to bud, the Seafon for which is commonly 
about Midfummer , when you fhould make 
choice of fome good Cuttings of the Sorts 
of Fruit you intend to propagate, always 
obferving to take them from healthy Trees, 
and fuch as do generally produce a good 
Quantity of well-tafted Fruit ; for it is 
very certain, that any Sort of Fruit maybe fo 
far degenerated, where this Cafe is wanting, as 
not to be like the fame Kind. Befides, when¬ 
ever a Tree is unhealthy, the Buds taken 
from that Tree will always retain the Dif- 
temper, in a greater or lefs Degree, according 
as it hath imbib’d a greater or lefs Quantity 
of the diftemper’d Juice. Thus, for Inftance, 
where a Peacb or NeElarine Tree hath been 
greatly blighted, fo as that the Shoots have 
grown bulled, and the Leaves curled up to a 
great Degree, that Diftemper is feldotn re¬ 
cover’d again by the grcatefl Art, or at leaft 
not under fcvcral Years Management; for let 
the Scafons prove cver-fo favourable, yet thefe 
Trees will continually fhew the feme Dif¬ 
temper : Which many Perfons are fo weak 
as to fuppofe a frefh Blight; whereas in reality 
it is no other but the Remains of the former 
Sicknefs, which are fpread and intermix'd with 
all the Juices of the Tree; fo that whatever 
Buds are taken from fuch Trees, will always 
retain a Part of the Diftemper. 

The Cuttings with which you are thus to 
be provided, fhould always be taken from the 
Trees either in a Morning or Evening, or elfe 
in a cloudy Day ; for if they arc cut off when 
the Sun is very hot, the Shoots will perfpire 
fo freely, as to leave the Buds deftirute of 
Moifture, which is often the Caufe of their 
•mifcarTying; and the fooner thefe are ufed 
when cut from the Trees, the. better they will 
take. The Manner of this Operation being 
fully explain'd under the Article of Inoculation , 
I ftiall not repeat it in this place. The Ma¬ 
nagement of thefe Trees during their remain¬ 
ing Time in the Nurfery , is likewife fully 
fet down under that Article: I ihall therefore 
proceed to the Planting of thefe Trees, either 
againft Walls, Efpaliers, or for Standards. 
But. as the future Succels of thefe Trees doth 
in a great Meafure depend upon the Soil in 
which they are planted; fo I ihall briefly 
fet down the Method of Preparing the 
Earth for the Borders where they arc defign’d 
to grow. 

. The. beft Earth for Peacb Trees, is fuch 
as is taken from a Pafture Ground, that is 
neither too ftiff and moill, nor over-dry, but 
of a middling Nature; This lhould be dug 
from the Surface of the Ground about ten 
Inches deep, taking the Turf with it; and 
. lhould be laid in Heaps eight or ten Months 
before it be ufed, during which Time it fhould 
be often turn'd, to rot the. Turf, and break 
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the Clods, whereby it will be render’d very 
light, and eafy to work; and about the 
Beginning of September you fhould carry it 
into the Garden, and make the Borders, which 
mull be rais’d in Height proportionable to the 
Moifture of the Garden i for if the Ground 
be very wet, it will be advifeable to lay 
fome Rubbifh in the Bottom of the Border, 
to drain off the Moifture, and to prevent the 
Roots of the Trees from running downwards; 
then raife the Border of Earth at leaft a Foot 
above the Level of the Ground, fo that the 
Roots of the Trees may always remain dry .; 
but if the Ground be pretty dry, the Borders 
fhould not be rais’d above four or five Inches 
higher than the Surface, which will be fuffi- 
ficient to allow for their finking. 

As to the Breadth of thefe Borders, that 
can’t be too great; but they fhould never be 
lefs than fix Feet broad where Fruit-Trees 
are planted; for when the Borders are made 
very narrow, the Roots of the Trees will be 
lb confin’d in four or five Years Time, that 
they will feldom thrive well after. The Depth 
of thefe Borders fhould not be greater than two 
Feet; for where they are prepared to a great 
Depth, it only intices the Roots of the Trees 
downward, which may be the Caufe of their 
future Barrennefs; for their Roots being 
got down below the Influences of the Sun 
and Showers, do imbibe a great Quantity of 
crude Juices; which only add to the luxu¬ 
riant Growth of the Trees, and deftroy their 
Fruitfulnefs: befides, whatever Fruit are, 
produced from fuch Trees, are not near fo 
well-tafted, as are thofe which grow, upon 
thofe Trees whole Roots lie near the Surface, 
and enjoy the kindly Benefit of the Sun’s 
Heat, to correft and digeft whatever Crudi¬ 
ties there may be in the Earth. 

' Your Borders being thus prepar’d fhouid 
He about three Weeks or a Month to fettle, 
by which time the Seafon for Planting will be 
come, which fhould be perform’d as foon as 
the Leaves begin to decay, that the Trees 
may take Root before the Froft comes on to 
prevent them :' Then you -fhould carefully 
take up the Trees out of the Nurfery, fo as 
not to break or bruife their Roots; and with, 
a fharp Knife you mull prune the extreme 
Parts of them, and cut olf fmooth any, 
broken or bruifed Roots; as alfo all the 
fmall Fibres fhould be taken off, for the 
Reafons before given. 

And having thus prepar’d your Trees, you 
fhouid meafure out their Di fiance, which 
ought never to be lefs than fourteen Feet ; 
but where the Ground is very good, they 
fhould be planted fixteen Feet afundcr. This, 

1 doubt not, will be thought too great a Di- 
ftance by many Perfbns, efpecially fincc it is 
contrary to the general Pra&icc at this Time: 
but I am fatisfied, whoever fhall try the Ex¬ 
periment, will find it no more than is fufficiene 
for thefe Trees, where they are rightly 
managed; for if they do take kindly to the 
Soil, their Branches may be fo train’d, as to 
Fttrnifh all the lower-part of the Wall in a few. 
Years; which is what fhould be principally 
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regarded, and not, as is too often the Practice, 
run up the Shoots in Height; and leave all the 
lower Part of the Tree deftitute of bearing 
Wood; fo that, in a few Years; there will 
not be any Fruit but upon the upper Part of 
the Trees: which alfo muff he the Cafe where 
they are planted too clofe ; becaufe there be¬ 
ing no Room to extend the Branches on 
either Side, they are obliged to lead them 
Upright, which produces the before-mention’d 
ill Effcft.. 

And here I can’t help taking notice of an¬ 
other very great Error in planting Wall- 
Fruit ; which is, the placing Standard, or 
Half-Standard Trees, between the others, to 
cover the upper Part of the Wall, and to pro¬ 
duce Fruit, until the Trees underneath are 
grown up fufficient to furnilh the Walls, when 
the Standards are to bee taken away : This is 
done, without confidering that. the greater 
Number of Trees are planted in a fmall 
Compafs, the lels Nourilhmcnt they can re¬ 
ceive, and fo, confequently, mull be the 
weaker ; for the fame Space of Ground can’t 
nourilh twenty Trees equally as well as it could 
ten: So that whatever Strength the Standard 
Trees may have, the Dwarfs will be propor- 
tionably weaker: And it is a common Ob- 
fervation, that mod Trees extend their Roots 
as far under-ground, as their Branches fpread 
above-ground; fo that there fhould always 
be the fame Allowance given to the Wall- 
Trees, if we would have them ftrong and vi¬ 
gorous ; therefore the building very high 
Walls for Fruit is to no Purpofe, for a tea 
or twelve Foot Wall-will be fufficient for molt 
Sorts of Fruit. 

But to return to Planting: After you have 
mark’d out the Places where each Tree is to 
Hand, you muft with your Spade make a Hole 
wide enough to receive die Roots of the Tree j 
then you fhould place it down, obferving to 
turn the Bud outwards, that the wounded 
Part of the Stock may be hid, and let the 
Stem of the Tree be placed about four or five 
Inches from the Wall, with its Head inclining 
thereto; then fill in the Earth with your 
Hands, obferving to break the Clods, that 
the Earth may fell in between the Roots, fo 
as no void Spaces may be left about them* 
You fhould alfo gently (hake the Tree with 
your Hands, to fettle the Earth down the 
better» then with your Foot gently prefadown 
the Earth about the Stem; but do not tread 
it down too hard, which is many times a very 
great Fault; for when the Ground is inclinable 
to bind, the treading of it clofe doth often 
render , the Ground fo hard, as that che tender 
Fibres of the Roots can’t (trike into it, whereby 
the Tree remains at a Stand for fome Time; 
and if the Earth be not loofen’d in Time, it 
frequently dies; fo that whenever you ob- 
ferve the Earth of your Borders to be bound, 
either by great Rains, or from any other 
Caufe, ~ yovf fhould dig and loolen it again, 
obferving always to do it in dry Weather, 
if in Winter or Spring ; but in Summer it 
fhould be done in a moift Seafon* 
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After you have thus planted your Trees, 
you Ihould fatten their Heads to the Wall, to 
prevent their being lhakcn by the Wind, which 
would diftufb their Roots, and break off the 
tender Fibres fobn after they were produced, 
to the no fmall Prejudice 61 the Trees: You 
Ihould alfo lay fome Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots, to prevent 
the Froft from penetrating the Ground, which 
would injure, if not dettroy the fmall Fibres* 

Thefe Things being duly obferved, they 
will require no farther Care ’till the February 
following i towards the latter end of which 
Month, or the beginning of March, according 
as the Scafon is earlier or later, you mutt cut 
off the Heads of the new-planted Trees, 
leaving only four or live Eyes above the Bud; 
in doing of which, you mutt be very careful 
not to ditturb their Roots s to prevent which, 
you Ihould place your Foot down dofe to the 
Stem of the Tree, and take fall hold of that 
Part of the Stock below the Bud with one 
Hand, to hold it Heady, while with the other 
Hand you gently Hope oft the Head of the 
Tree with a (harp Knife at the intended Place, 
Which Ihould always be juft above an Eye: 
This Ihould always be done in dry Weather ; 
for if there Ihou’d be much Rain foon alter 
it is done, the Wet will enter the wounded 
Part, and damage the Tree: Nor Ihould it 
be done in frofty Weather, for the fame 
Reafon; for that would enter the wounded 
Part, and prevent its healing over. After you 
have headed the Trees* you Ihould gently 
loofen the Earth of the Borders, to admit 
the Fibres of the Roots: but you mutt be 
very careful, in doing of this, not to cut or 
bruife their new Roots, which would alfo 
damage them: And if the Mulch which was 
laid about their Roots in Autumn , be rotted, 
you may dig it into the Border at feme 
Diftance from the Roots of the Trees •, and 
when the dry Weather comes on, you ihould 
pare off fome Turf from a Patture Ground, 
which Ihould be laid upon the Surface of the 
Border about the Roots of the Trees, turn¬ 
ing the Grafs downwards, which will pre- 
ferve a gentle Moitture in the Earth better 
than any other Sort of Mulch; and this will 
not harbour Infeds, as do moft Sorts of Dung 
and Litter, to the no fmall Detriment of the 
Trees. 

In watering of thefe Trees, you ihould ob- 
ferve to do it with a Noflel upon the Watering- 
Pot, fo as to let it out in Drops; for when 
it is haftily poured down, it caufes the Ground 
to bind ; and if you water over the Head of 
the T ree, it will be of great Service to it: 
Your Waterings Ihould not be repeated too 
often, nor fhould it be given them in great 
Quantity* both which are very injurious .to new- 
planted Trees. 

In the Middle of May, when thefe Trees 
will have feverat Shoots fix or eight Inches 
in Length, you fhould nail them to the Wall, 
obferving to train them horizontally, rubbing 
off all fore-right Shoots, or fuch as are weak, 
whereby thofe which are preferv’d will be 
much ftrongcr: But if there are not more than 


two Shoots produced, and thofe very ftrong, 
you fhould at the fame time nip off their 
Tops, which will caufe each of ’em to pulh 
out two or more Shoots, whereby the Wall 
will be better fupply’d with Branches: You 
mutt alfo continue to refrelh them with Water 
in dry Weather, during the whole Seafon, 
otherwife they will be apt to fufier} for their 
Roots having but little hold of the Ground 
the firft Year after Tranfplanting, if the Scafon 
fhould prove very dry, ’twill greatly retard 
their Growth, if due Gire be not taken to 
water them. 

In the Beginning of OBober, when you 
obferve the Trees have done fhooting, you 
fhould prune them-, in doing of which you 
mutt fhorten the Branches in proportion to 
the Strength of the Tree, which, if ftrong, 
may be left eight Inches long ; but if weak, 
fhould be fhorten’d to four or five: Then 
you fhould train them horizontally to the 
Wall, (as was before direded); fo that the 
Middle of the Trees may be void of Branches ; 
for that Part of the Tree will be eafily fur- 
nifh’d with Wood afterwards: whereas, if the 
Shoots are train’d perpendicularly to the Wall, 
thofe which are the ftrongeft will draw the 
greateft Share of the Sap, from the Roots, and 
mount upwards; fo that the Side-BranchCs 
will be. deprived of their Nourifhmenc, and 
grow weaker, until they many times decay; 
and this is the Reafon that we fee fo many 
Peach-Trees with one upright Stem in the 
Middle, and the two Sides wholly unfurnifh’d 
with Branches, whereby the Middle of each 
Tree cannot produce any Fruit, that being 
fill’d with large Wood, which never produces 
any Bearing Shoots : Nor can the two Sides 
of the Trees be regularly fill’d with fruitful 
Branches, when this Deled happens to them ; 
therefore this Method fhould be carefully ob- 
ferv’d in the training up young Trees; for 
when they are permitted to run mto Diforder 
at firft, it will be impofiible to reduce them 
into a regular healthful State afterwards, the 
Wood of thefe Trees being too foft and pithy 
to admit of being cut down again, (as may 
be pradis’d on many other hardy Fruit-Trees, 
which will fhoot out vigoroufly again); 
whereas thefe will gum at the Places where 
they are wounded, and in a few Years intirely 
decay. ' 

The Summer following, when the Trees 
begin to fhoot, you fhould carefully look over 
them, to rub off all fore-right Buds, or fuch 
as are ill plac'd, and train thofe which are 
defign’d to remain horizontally to the Wall, 
in their due Order as they are produced; for 
this is the principal Seafon when you can 
beft order the Trees as you would have them; 
whereas if they are negleded until Mid- 
fummer , as is the common Pradice, a great 
part of the Nourifhment will be exhaufted 
by fore-right Shoots, and other ulelefs Branches, 
which mutt afterwards be cut oft; and hereby 
the remaining Shoots will be render’d very 
weak, and perhaps fome part of the Wall 
be intirely unfumifh'd with Branches; which 
might have been eafily fupply’d in the Begin- 
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ring of May, by Hopping Tome of the dronger 
Shoots, in fuch Farts of die Tree where there 
is a Neceflity for more Branches, which would 
caufe each of them to (hoot out two or more 
Side-branches below the Ends of the Shoots, 
which may be guided into the vacant Farts of 
the Tree, as they are produced, fo as that 
every Fart may be regularly furnilh’d with 
proper Wood, which is the greateft Beauty 
and Excellency of Wall-Trees: But you 
ihould always forbear flopping the Shoots in 
Summer, where there is not a Neceflity for 
Branches to fill the Wall; for there cannot 
be a greater Fault committed, than that of 
multiplying the Number of Shoots, fo as to 
caufe aConfufion, whereby the Branches will 
be too weak to produce good Fruit: Bcfides, 
when they are too cloiely laid in upon the 
Wall, the Air is excluded from the Shoots by 
the great Number of Leaves, fo that they are 
never duly ripen’d, and, confequently, what 
Fruit is produced thereon can’t be fo well- 
tafted as thofe which are produced upon fuch 
.Trees where the Shoots receive all the Advan¬ 
tages of Sun and Air to maturate them. 

1 hus having fee down the Method of Train¬ 
ing up young Trees, I fhatl now proceed to 
their Pruning, and future Management ; 
which being the fame as with full-grown 
Trees, will ferve for general Directions how 
to manage thefe Sorts of Fruit. 

In the Pruning of Peach and Neftarine 
Trees, (which require the fame Culture,), 
the two following Rules fhould be ftridlly ob- 
ferv'd j ‘viz, ift, That every Part of the 
• Tree be equally furnifh’d with Bearing-Wood j 
and, adly, That the Branches arc not laid in 
too clofe to each other, for the Reafons be¬ 
fore laid down, with lomc others which will be 
hereafter inferred). As to the firft, it 
mud be obferv’d, that all thefe Trees do pro¬ 
duce their Fruit upon the young Wood, either 
of the preceding Year, or at mod the two 
Years Shoots, after which Age they do not 
bear: Therefore the Branches Ihould be 
pruned fo as to caufe them to produce new 
Shoots annually in every Part of the Tree-, 
which cannot be done in the ordinary Method 
of Pruning, where Perfons negledt their Trees 
at the Seafon when they are mod capable of 
Management, which is in May , at which Time 
the luxuriant Growth of Branches may be 
check’d by pinching, and new Shoots pro¬ 
duced where they are wanting, ,by Hopping 
the neighbouring Branches*, which Shoots 
being produced at that Seafon, will have 
Time enough to ripen and gain Strength be¬ 
fore the Autumn comes on ; whereas all thofe 
Shoots which are produced after the Begin¬ 
ning of June, will be crude and pithy ; and 
tho’ they may fometimes produce a few Blof- 
foms, yet thofe do rarely bring Fruit; nor are 
the future Branches good which are produced 
from fuch Wood, the Veffels being too large 
to drain the Juices, fq that they eafily admit 
of great Quantities of crude Nourilhment to 
pafs through them. Therefore thofe Perfons 
who only regard their Wall Trees at two dif¬ 
ferent Seafons, viz, the Winter and Mid- 
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Jhmmet Priming, can’t poflibly have them in 
good Order; for when all the Branches which 
were produced in the Spring are permitted to 
remain until the Middle or Latter-end of 
y«»r, (as is the common Practice), fome of 
the mod Vigorous will draw the greated Part 
of the Nouriihmenc from the weaker Branches, 
which, when the drong ones are taken off, 
will be too weak to produce fair Fruit; and 
hereby the Strength of the Trees is ex- 
hauded to nourilh the ulelefs Branches, 
which are annually cut off again: And thus 
are too many Trees managed, and at the fame 
time Complaints made of their Luxuriancy ; 
becaufe two or three Shoots, by drawing in 
the greateft Share of the Nourilhment, grow 
very drong and woody: (whereas, if die 
Nourilhment had been equally diftributed to 
a regular Quantity of Branches, there would 
be no Sign of their too great Strength), until, 
by often cutting off thele vigorous Branches, 
the Trees are either entirely dellroy’d, or at 
lead render'd fo weak'as not to be able to 
produce Fruit: For altho* by thus weakening 
the Branches, it is often the Means to produce 
a good Number cf Bloflbms, fas may many 
times be obferved alfo upon autumnal Shoots), 
yet the utmoft of their Strength is fpent in 
expanding the Flowers, fo that they rarely 
produce Fruit, and very often the greateft 
Part of the Branches die foon after, which 
i$ fuppos’d to be occafion'd by a Blight, (as 1 
I have elfewhere faid) when in reality it is 
nothing lefs than the Fault of thofe who have 
the Management of the Trees. It is therefore 
of the greateft Confequence to Wall-Trees, 
efpecially of thefe Sorts, to go over them 
two or three times in the Month of May, to 
rub off all irregular Shoots, and to train in 
the Branches that are left in due Order to 
the Wall, that each Shoot may'have an equal 
Advantage of Sun and Air, both of which 
are abfolutely neceflary to ripen and prepare 
the Wood for the next Year’s Bearing. 

And by duly obferving the Trees at this 
Seafon, there will not be Occafion for fo much 
Cutting, as is often practis’d on Peach-Trees, 
to their great Injury ; f r their wood Branches 
are generally foft, tender, and pithy, which, 
when gready wounded, are not healed over 
again 16 foon as many other Sorts of Trees; 
and the Wet infinuating into the wounded 
Parts, doth often caufe the Branches to canker 
and die; which may be entirely avoided, by 
the gende, eafy Method of Pinching and 
Rubbing off the Buds in the tyrj'ng-leafon, 
which never makes any Wounds on the Tree ; 
and hereby a vaft deal of Labour is faved; 
for one Perfon who is ready at this Bufinefs 
will go over a great Quantity of Walling in 
a Day; whereas if the Trees are permitted to 
grow rude all the Spring, they will require 
ux times the Labour to reduce 'em into 
Order. Belides, it is a great Difadvantage to 
the Fruit, in permitting the Branches of the 
Trees to extend from the Wall, and lhade 
’em; and when they have grown under the 
Shelter of thefe Branches and Leaves all the 
Spring ; until Midfummer, then by pruning off 
6 I lorn* 
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fome of theft Shoots, and nailing the others 
clofc to the Wall, the Fruits are fuddenly ex¬ 
pos’d to the Sun and Air, whereby they re¬ 
ceive a very great Check, and are not only 
retarded in their Growth, but often render’d 
ill-tailed, and have tough Skins. 

The Diftance which the Branches of theft 
Trees fhould be allow’d again ft the Wall 
muft be proportion’d to the Size of the 
Fruit, or the Length of the Leaves: For if 
we obferve how the Branches of Trees are 
naturally difpos’d to grow, we fhatl always 
find them plac'd at a greater or lets Diftance, 
as their Leaves are larger or fmafler, fas I 
have already obferv’d under the Article of 
Leaves)-. And there is no furer Guide to a 
curious Artift, than Nature, from whence 
a Gardener Iho'ild always be directed in every 
Part of his Profcffion •, fince his Bufmefs is to 
aid and a (lift Nature, where Ihe is not capa¬ 
ble of bringing her Productions to Maturity, 
or where there is Room to make confiderable 
Improvements by Art *, which cannot be any 
otherwife efledted, than by gently afiifting her 
in her own Way. 

But to return to Pruning of thefe Trees: 
The Branches being carclully tram’d in, as 
before directed in the Spring and Summer 
Seafons ; we come now to treat of the Winter 
Pruning, which is commonly perform’d in 
February or March : but the beft Seaton for 
this Work is about Michaelmas, when their 
Leaves begin to fall, which will be early 
enough for their Wounds to heal before the 
Frolt comes on, fo that there will be no 
Danger of th-ir being hurt thereby: And 
the Branches of the Trees being proportion'd 
to the Strength of the Roots at that Seafon, all 
the afetnding Sap in the Spring will be em¬ 
ploy'd to' nourifh only thofe ufcful Parts of 
the Branches which are left: whereas if they 
are left unprun'd ’till February, the Sap in 
the Branches being then in Motion, as may 
beobferv'd by the lweliing of the Buds, the 
greateft Part of it will be drawn up to the 
extreme Parts of the Branches, to nourifli 
fuch Blofioms as muft be afterwards cut off: 
And this may be eafily known, by obferving 
the flrongeft Shoots at that Seafon, when you 
will find the extreme Buds to fwell fafttr than 
moft of the lower ones for there being no 
Leaves then upon the Branches to detain the 
Sap to nourifh the lower Buds, the upper ones 
will always draw from thofe below. 

But it is a conrtant Practice amongft Gar¬ 
deners, founded upon long Experience, to 

f irune weak Trees early in the Winter, and 
uxuriant Trees late in the Spring, "in order to 
check their Luxuriancy. Now it is evident, that 
this Check does not proceed from any con fid e- 
rable Lofs of Sap at the Wounds of the pruned 
Tree, (excepting a few of the bleeding 
Trees, when cut at that Seafon), but muft 
arife from fome other Caufe; for by feveral 
Experiments made by the Reverend Mr. 
Hales , in fixing Mercurial Gages to, the Stems 
of frefh cu* Trees, he found thofe Wounds 
were conftantly in an imbibing State, except 
the Vine in the bleeding Seafon. 


When a weak Tree is pruned early in the 
Beginning of Winter, the Orifices of the Sap- 
vellds are clos’d up long before the Spring j 
and confequently, when in the Spring and 
Summer, the warm Weather advancing, the 
aurafling Force of the perfpiring Leaves is 
not then weakned by many Inlets from frefh 
Wounds, but is wholly exerted in drawing Sap 
from the Root: whereas, on the other hand, 
when a luxuriant Tree is pruned late in the 
S/r‘tng, the Force of its Leaves to attrafl Sap 
from the Root will be much fpent and loft at 
the feveral frefh cut Inlets. 

Befides, if it were no Advan^ge to the 
Trves to prune them at this Seafon, (which, 

I think, no one will have Reafon to doubt, 
after making the Trial), but that it only iuc- 
ceeds as well as the Spring Pruning •, yet there 
is a great Advantage in doing of it at 
Michaelmas v for that being a much more 
leifure Seafon with Gardeners than the Spring, 
they will have more Time to perform it care¬ 
fully ; and then they will not have too many 
Things come together, which may require to. 
be immediately executed : for the Spring be¬ 
ing the principal Seafon for Cropping tlieir 
Kitchen-Garden, and attending ti.eir Hot¬ 
beds, if they are difingaged from the Bufinefs 
of Pruning at that Time, it will be of great 
Advantage, efpecially where there is a great 
Quantity of Walling. And here is aIfo an¬ 
other Benefit in Pruning at this Seafon, whi.h 
is, the having the Borders at liberty to dig 
and make clean before the Spring, fo that the 
Garden may not appear in Litter at that 
Seafon. * 

Having faid thus much concerning the 
Time of Pruning, 1 fhall now proceed to 
give fome general Directions how it is to be 
perform'd on Peach and NeFtahne Trees, which 
require a very different Management from 
moft other Sorts of Fruits. 

In Pruning of theft Trees, you lhould always 
obferve to cut them behind a Wood-bud, 
(which may be eafily diftinguifh’d from the 
Bloffom-buds, that are fhorter, rounder, and 
more turgid than the Wood-buds) for if 
the Shoot have not a leading Bud where it is 
cut, it is very apt to die down to the next 
leading Bud; fo that what Fruit may be 
produced above that, will come to nothing, 
there being always a Necelficy of a leading 
Bud to attrad the Nourifhmenc; for it is not 
fuffident that they have a Leaf-bud, as fome 
have imagined, fince that will attract but a 
fmall Quantity of Nouriihment; the great Life 
of the Leaves being to perfpire away fuch 
crude Juices as are unfit to enter the Fruit: 
The Length you lhould leave thefe Branches 
lhould be proportion’d to the Strength of the 
Tree, which, in a healthy flrong Tree may be 
left ten Inches or more 5 but in a weak one, 
they lhould not be more than fix Inches: 
however, in this you muft be guided by the 
Pofition of a leading Bud for it is better to 
leave a Shoot three or four Inches longer, or 
to cut it two or three Inches Ihorter, than we 
would chuft to do, provided there be one of 
theft Buds, it being absolutely neceflary, for 
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the future Welfare of the Tree: You lhould 
alfo cutout entirely all weak Shoots* tho’ they 
may have many Bloflom-buds upon them ; for 
thele have not Strength enough to nourilh the 
Fruit* fo as to give it a kindly Flavour, but 
they will weaken the other Parts of the Tree. 

In nailing the Shoots to the \Vall, you 
tnuit be careful to place them at as equal 
Diflances as poflible, that their Leaves* when 
come out* may have Room to grow* without 
{hading the Branches too much; and you 
ihould never nail them upright* if it can be 
prevented; for when they are thus train’d, 
they are very fubjedt to lhoot from the upper- 
moft Eyes, and the lower part of the Shoots 
will thereby become naked. 

There is not any Thing in the Bufinefs of 
Gardening* which has more exercis’d the 
Thoughts of the Curious, than how to pre- 
ferve their tender Sorts of Fruit from being 
blighted in the Spring of the Year» and yet 
there has been little wrote upon this Subject 
which is worth Notice: Some have propos’d 
Mattrefles of Straw or Reeds to be placed 
btfqre the Fruit-Trees againft Walls, to pre¬ 
vent their being blalted: Others have di¬ 
rected the fixing horizontal Shelters in their 
TV alls, to prevent the perpendicular Dew or 
Rain from falling upon the Blofloms of the 
Fruit-T rees, which they fuppos’d to be the 
chief Caufe of their Blighting : But both thefe 
Contrivances have been far from anfwering 
the Expectations of thofe Perfons who have 
put them in Practice, (as I have elfewhere 
fiiewn) ; therefore it may not be improper to 
repeat fomc Things in this Place, which I 
have before mention’d* in relation to this 
Matter. And, 

ifly I have already faid. That the Blights, 
which are fo often complain’d of, do not pro¬ 
ceed from any external Caufe or Inclemency 
in the Seafon, fo often, as from a Diftemper 
or Wcaknefs in the Trees: For if we obferve 
the Trees at that Seafon, where they are the 
moll I'ubjeCt to what is call’d a Blight, we (hall 
find the Branches very fin all, weak, and not 
half ripen’d, as alfo train’d in very clofe to 
each other •* thefe Branches are, for the molt 
part, full of Blofiom-buds, (which is chiefly 
occalion’d by their want of Strength). Thefe 
Buds do indeed open, and, to Perfons not 
skill’d in Fruit-Trees, lhew a great Prolpeft 
of u plentiful Crop of Fruit; whereas ihe 
whole Strength of the Branches is fpent in .nou- 
rilling the Flowers, and being unable to do any 
more, the Blofloms fall off, and the fmall Efforts 
of the Leaf-buds are check’d, fo that, many 
times* the greatell Part of the Branches die 
away ; and this is call’d a great Blight: whereas 
at the fame time it may be often obferv’d, that 
fome Trees of a different Sort, nay, ev’n fome 
of the fame Sort which were ftronger, tho* 
placed in the fame Soil, expos’d to the fame 
AfpeCt* and fubjetl to the fame Inclemency 
of Air, have cfcap’d very well, when the weak 
Trees have appear’d to be almoft dead} 
which is a plain Indication that it proceeds 
from fotne Caufe within the Tree, and not 
from any external Blight, All this will there¬ 
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fore be remedy’d, by obferving the foregoing 
Directions in the Pruning and Management 
of the Trees* fo as never to over-burden them 
with Branches* nor to fuffer any Part of the 
Trees to exhauft the whole Nourifhment from 
the Root, fo as to caufe the other Parts to be 
very weak ; but f o dillribute the Nourifhment 
equally to every Shoot, fo that there may be 
none too vigorous, at the fame time tliat other* 
are too weak ; and by continually rubbing off 
ufelefs or fore-right Shoots* as they are pro¬ 
duced, the Strength of the Trees will not be 
fpent to nourifh luch Branches as muflt be after¬ 
wards cut out, which is too often feen in the 
Management of thefe Trees. And, 

2diy, It fome times happens, that the Roots 
of thefe Trees are buried too deep in the 
Ground, which, in a cold or moifl Soil, is 
one of the greaceft Difadvantages that can 
aittnd thefe tender Fruits.» for the Sap which 
is contain’d in the Branches, being by the 
Warmth of the Sun, put ftrongly into Mo¬ 
tion early in the Spring, is exhaufted in nou- 
rifhing the BlofToms, and a Part of it is per- 
fpired through the Wood-branches, fo that its 
Strength is I oil before the Warmth can reach 
to their Roots, to put them into an equal 
Motion in fearch of frefh Nourifhment, to 
fupply the Expence of the Branches, for wane 
of which, the Blofloms fall off and decay, aird 
the Sh'ots* feem to be at a Stand, until the 
farther Advance of the Warmth penetrates 
to the Roots, 2nd fets them in Motion ; when 
fuddenly after, the Trees, which before look’d 
weak and decaying, do make prodigious Pro- 
grefs in their Shoots ; and before the Summer 
is fpent, are furnifh’d with much ftronger 
Branches, than thofe Trees which have, the 
full Advantage of Sun and Showers, and that 
are more fruitful and healthy; which muft 
certainly be owing to the former Obfervation ; 
as alfo to their drawing in a great Quantity of 
crude Moiflure, which, though productive of 
Wood, is yet unkindly for Fruit. If, therefore, 
this be the Cafe, there is no Way of helping 
this, but by raiflng up the Trees, if they are 
young; or, if they arc too old to remove, it 
is the better Way to root them out, and make 
new Borders of frefh Earth, and plant down 
young Trees; for it is a great Vexation to be 
at the Trouble and Expence of pruning and ■ 
managing thefe Trees, without having, the 
Pleafure of reaping any Advantage from them. 
Which will always be the Cafe, where the 
Trees are thus injudicioufly planted. Or, 

3cf/y, This may proceed from the Trees 
wanting Nourifhment, which is many times 
the Cafe, where they are planted in a hard, 
gravelly Soil, «in which it is the common 
Pratt ice to dig Borders three or four Feet 
wide, and three Feet deep into the Rock of 
Grave]; which is fill’d with good frefh Earth* 
into which the Trees are planted, where they 
will thrive pretty well for two Years, until 
thgir Roots reach the Gravel, where they are 
confin’d, as if planted In a Pot, and for want 
of proper Nourifhment, the Branches do con¬ 
tinually decay every Year; This cannot be 
help’d, where theT rees have been growing fome 

Years, 
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Years, without taking them entirely up, or by 
digging away the Gravel from their Roots, and 
adding a large Quantity of frefh Earth, that 
may afford them a Supply of Nourifhment. 
But where a Perfon intends to plant Fruit- 
Trees upon fuch a Soil, I would advife him 
never to dig into the Gravel, but, on the 
contrary, to raife the Borders, at lead two. 
Feet above it, with good frefh Earth, which, 
if made of a conlidcrable 'Width, fo that their 
Roots may have Room to extend tbemfclves 
upon the Gravel, they will enjoy the kindly 
Influences of the Sun and Showers, and pro¬ 
duce delicate, well-flavour’d Fruit in plenty. 

But if the Unfruitfulnefs of the Trees do 
rot proceed from any of the before-mention’d 
Caufcs, and is the Effedt of unkindly Seafons t 
then the beft Method yet known, it, in froftydry 
Weather, when little Dew falls, to fprinkle the 
Branches of the Trees gently with Water in the 
BlofToming-feafon j and -while the young-fet 
Fruit is tender, (which fhould always be done 
before Noon, that the Moifture may evaporate 
before the Night comes on)*, and if in the 
Night you carefully cover the Trees with 
Mats, Canvas, or I'ome fuch light Covering, 
it will be of great Service to them :• However, 
where the Trees are ftrongand vigorous, they 
are not fo liable to fuffer by a fmall Incle- 
tftency, as are thofe which are weak *, fo that 
there will be few Seafons in which' there may 
not be Hopes of a'moderate Quantity from 
them, tho’ tnere fhould be no Covering ufed. 

When your Fruit is fee, and grown to the 
Bignefs of a Small-Nut, you fhould go over 
the Trees, and thin them, leaving ’em at leaft 
five or fix Inches afundcr j for when they are 
permitted tot remain in Bunches, as they arc 
often produced, the Nourifli mem which fhould 
be employ’d wholly to the Fruits defign’d to 
Rand, will be equally fpent amongft the whole 
Number, a great Part of which mud be after¬ 
wards pull’d offi'fo that the fooner this is done, 
the better it will be for the remaining Fruit: 
And if it fhould fomedmes happen that a Part 
of thofe left by any Accident fhould be de- 
ftroy’d, yet the remaining ones will be much 
the larger and better-rafted for it, and the 
Trees wilt gain more Strength ; for a moderate 
Quantity of Fruit is always preferable to a 
great Crops the Fruit, when but few, will 
be much larger, better-tafted, and the Trees 
in a Condition to bear well the fuecceding 
Years : whereas when they are over-charg'd 
with Fruit, it is always fmall, ill-rafted, and 
the Trees are generally fo much weaken’d 
thereby, as not to be in a Condition for bear¬ 
ing well for three or four Years after. So 
that, upon the Whole, it is*much better to 
have a lefler Number of Fruit, than is com¬ 
monly efteem’d a Crop, than to have - too 
many, fince the Fruit, and alfo the Trees, 
are benefited thereby. 

The farther Management of Peach-tree* in 
Summer 1 have already mention’d, and (lull 
only add a Word or two more upon that 
Head in this Place: 

i ft. That the Shoots being regularly 
train’d to the 'Wall as they are produc’d, the 


Fruit will always be equally expos’d to the 
Sun and Air, by which it will be kept 
in a conftant and equal State of Growing i 
whereas when they are over-fhadow’d by 
luxuriant Branches for foihe Time, and after- 
wards expos’d to the Sun, by cutting off 
thofe Branches, their Skins will grow tough, 
and the Fruit be greatly retarded in its 
Growth. 

2dly, By rubbing off and difplacing irre¬ 
gular Shoots as they are produced, there will 
be no need to ufe a Knife to thefe Trees in 
Summer, which is what they arc often greatly 
injured by *, for when there are large Wounds 
made on thefe Trees, cfpccially in Summer , 
it weakens them very much. Beiides, (as K 
before faid), by doing this early, the Sap of 
the Trees is not employ’d to noutifh uielefs 
Branches. 

3dly, I would advife. Never to fhorten any 
of tile Branches in Summer, unlcfs it be to 
procure (ome Side-fhoots to fill up a Vacancy 
of the Wall; and this fhould never be done 
after May, becaufe the Shoots produced after 
that Time are never duly ripen’d, and fo are 
no better than autumnal Branches. 

When thefe Rules are duly executed, there 
will be no Occafi m to pull off the Leaves 
of the Trees, to admit the Sun to the Frur, 
which is too often practis’d ; for if we con¬ 
fide r, that the Leaves are abfolutely neceflary 
to cherifli the Bloflbm buds, which are always 
form’d at the Foot-ftalks of the Leaves j fo, 
by pulling them off before they have perform’d 
the Office affign'd ’em by Nature, is doing 
great Injury to the Trees: therefore I caution 
every one againft that Practice. 

PERSICARIA, [fo call’d, becaufe its 
Leaves refemble a Peach * It is alfo call’d 
Hydro-piper , of SJLt IFater , and timu Pepper , 
becaufe it is an Aqua tick Plant, and has [he 
Tafte of Pepper.] Arfmart. 

The Characters are s 

It is a Plant with an apetahus Flower, bav- 
ing feveral Stamina {or Chives) which arife 
from the muitifd Calix: The Pointal after¬ 
wards becomes an oval-pointed, fmootb Seed, 
inclos'd in the Capfule which was before the 
Flower-cup; To which may be added. It bath 
jointed Stalks t and the Flowers are produced in 
Spikes. 

The Species are •, 

1. Persicarja; milis, macubfa. C.B.P. 
Dead, or Spotted Arfmart- 

2. Persicaria ; vulgaris, acris , feu Hydro¬ 
piper. J. B. Water-pepper, Lake-weed, or 
Arfmart. 

3. Persicaria v major, lapathi foliis, calice , 
fioris purpurea. Tavrn . Greater Arfmart, with 
Dock-leaves, and a purple Flower-cup. 

4. Persicaria ; Orientalis , Nicotian <z folio, 
calice jlorum purpurea. T, Cor . Eaftern Arfmart, 
with a Tobacco-leaf, and a purple Flower- 
cup. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant, 
which grow wild upon moift Soils and Dung- • 
hills in divers Parts of England: but as they 
are rarely cultivated in Gardens, and being 

Plants 
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Plants of no Ufe at prefent, fo I omit enumer¬ 
ating of them in this Place. 

The two firft Sorts here mention’d are 
Sometimes ufed in Medicine; the latter of 
which is a very fharp acrid Plant, from whence 
it had its Name of Water-pepper and Arfmart : 
This is a perennial Plant, which grows in 
great Plenty on the Sides of Ditches, and in 
moift Places, almoft in every Part of England, 
and is a very bad Weed, if once it gets Pof- 
Jeflion in a Garden j for the Roots extend 
themfelves greatly under-ground, and arife 
from every Joint (as doth Cotttb-grafs) fo 
that it is with great Difficulty extirpated. 

The firft is an annual Plant, that propa¬ 
gates itfelf in great Plenty from Seeds, which 
falling upon the Ground, rife in the i iicceed- 
ing Spring, and fpread over the Ground, 
wherc-evcr they are permitted to grow ; fo 
that they fhould not be fuffer'd to remain in 
Gardens; Thefe are both gather’d in the 
Fields in Autumn for Medicinal Ufe, when 
they are in Perfc&ion. 

The third Sort is cultivated in fome curious 
Gardens for Variety, it making a handfome 
Appearance during the Seafon of its Flower¬ 
ing : This may be propagated by lowing the 
Seeds upon a Bed of rich moift Earth in 
Autumn , loon after they arc ripe, and the 
Plants will come up the Spring following, 
when they may be tranfplanted into the Bor¬ 
ders where they are to remain: This is alfo 
an annual Plant, which requires to be fown 
every Year, or the Seeds permitted to fhed, 
which will grow better than thole which are 
fown by Art. 

The fourth Sort was brought from the 
Eaftern Country by Monf. Tuurnefort, to the 
Royal Garden at Paris, from whence it hath 
been fince communicated to feveral Parts of 
Europe . This Plant (though but an Annual) 
doth grow to be ten or twelve Feet high, 
and divides into feveral Branches, each of 
which produces a beautiful Spike of purple 
Flowers at their * Extremities in the Autumn ; 
which, together with its large green Leaves, and 
jointed Stalks, do make a very grand Figure in 
the Borders of large Gardens, late in the Seafon, 
when few other Plants are in Beauty. 

The Seeds thereof fhould be fown in Autumn 
afToon as they are ripe; or if they are permit¬ 
ted to fall on the Ground, the Plants will come 
up the Spriiig following better than when they 
are fown by Art, (as was before oblerved) ; 
for if the Seeds are fown in the Spring, it is 
very rare that any of them fucceed ; and if 
fome few Plants do come up from thofc Seeds 
fown at that Seafon, they feldom grow near 
fo ftrong as thofc which are produced from 
the Seeds which fell in Autumn ; fo that there 
is no other Culture required to this Plant, but 
to tranfplant them out in the Spring where 
they are defign’d to Hand, which fhould be in 
large Gardens, giving them great Space; for 
if they are placed near other Plants, they will 
fhade ’em entirely from the Sun, and, by con¬ 
tinual dripping upon them, will greatly injure 
them; and if they ftand too clofe, their Beauty 
is greatly diminifbed. 


When the Plants begin to afpire upwards, 
(which is commonly in July') their Sidc- 
fhoots fhould be pruned of!', to make them 
advance in Height, and preferve them within 
Com pais; otherwife they arc very fubjeeft to 
branch out widely on every Side, fo as to 
become troublefome in a Garden ; but when 
they are pruned up regularly five or fix Feet 
high, they may afterwards be permitted ti> 
(hoot out Side*branches; fince thofc which are 
produced above that Height, will never be 
very long or troublefome, but will add to the 
Beauty of the Plant: 1 his delights in a rich 
moift Soil, upon which it will grow to a pro¬ 
digious Height; it produces its Flowers in 
i September, which continue in Beauty until the 
Froft deftroys ’em. 

PERVINCA; [focall’d, of perviucere, Lati 
to overcome throughly, becaufe it refifts the 
Winter’s Cold: It is alfo call’d Clematis , of 
to clrnb, becaufe this Plant climbs upon 
thofe Plants which grow near it. It is alfo 
call’d Dapbnoidet, of Daphne a Laurel , becaufe 
its Leaves refemble the Laurd. It was call’d 
Vinca, becaule Girdles wtre made of it at 
Weddings, or bccaule it is good for Virgins. 

It is call’d Cbamadapbue , of on the 
Ground, and » a Laurel, q. d. little Laurel , 
becaufe it lies on the Ground, and its Leaves 
refemble a Laurel ] Periwinkle. 

The Characters are j 

The Flower-cup conjifis of one Leaf, which is 
divided into five long, narrow Segments: ‘the 
Flower alfo confifis of one Leaf, which expands 
in the Form of a Salver, and is cut into five 
broad Segments ; The Point at, which arifes front 
the Centre of the Flower-cup, becomes a Fruit 
compos'd of two Husks (or Pods) which contain 
oblong, cylindrical, furrow’d Seeds : To which 
may be added, That this Plant Jhoots out many 
long creeping Branches, which firtke out Roots 
at their Joints. 

The Species are; 

1. Pervinca ; vulgaris, angufiifotia, fiore 
caruleo. Tourn. Common or Narrow-leav’d 
Periwinkle, with a blue Flower. 

2. Per vi nca ; vulgaris, angujlifolig, fiore 
albo. Tourn, Common Periwinkle, with a 
white Flower. 

). Pervinca ; vulgaris, lati folia , fiore ca- 
ruleo. Team. Greater Periwinkle , with a blue 
Flower. 

4. Fervinca; vulgaris, angufiifotia, fiore 
rubente. Tourn. Common Periwinkle, with a 
reddifh Flower. 

5. Per vinca; vulgaris, angufi folia, fiore 
pleno, faturaii purpureo, Tourn. Common 
Periwinkle, with a double FloweF, of a deep 
purple Colour. 

6. Per vinca ; angufiifotia, vulgaris, va* 
riegata, ex aureoiBvtrtdi. Boerh. Ind . Common 
Periwinkle , with yellow ftrip’d Leaves. 

7. Per vinca ; angufiifotia, vulgaris, va- 
riegata ex argenteo £3 vtridi. Boerb. Ind. Com¬ 
mon Periwinkle, with filver-ftrip’d Leaves. 

The firft Sort grows wild in divers Parts of 
England, and is not fo much cultivated in 
Gardens at prefont, as it was formerly, when 
6 K it 
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it was planted for edging of Borders; but the 
Shoots being very apt to root at their Joints, 
render’d it very difficult to preferve in any 
tolerable Order ; and the Plants rooting deep 
in the Ground, do greatly exhauft the Good- 
nels of the Soil, fo that it is now almoft wholly 
caft out of Gardens. 

The fecond and fourth Sorts are Varieties 
from the firft, differing only in the Colour of 
their Flowers; as are allb the fixth and feventh, 
which differ in their variegated Leaves, for 
•which they are preferved in the Gardens of 
thole who admire ftrip’d Plants. 

The fifth Sort produces fine double Flowers, 
which make a very handfome Appearance 
during its Seafon of Flowering, which renders 
it worthy of a Place in every good Garden. 

The third Sort grows much larger than the 
former, and produces large blue Flowers; This 
is found in Woods and fhady Places in divers 
Parts of England- 

All thefe Plants multiply exceedingly by 
their Shoots from the old Roots, which trail¬ 
ing upon the Ground, do ftrike out Roots in 
a fhort Time, and may be taken off and trail fe 
planted where they are to remain: And tho’ 
they are not lo proper for a Flower-Garden, 
yet a few Roots of each Sort may be planted 
in fhady Borders under Trees, where few 
other Plants will thrive, or in fmall Wildcr- 
neffcs; in which Places, if they are kept 
within Compafs, they make a pretty Variety. 
The large Sort may be planted under Hedges, 
in Woods, £ 3c. where it will grow four or 
five Feet high, and continue a long Time in 
flower. 

Thefe Plants propagate themfelvesby Roots 
fo plentifully, that they feidom produce Fruit. 

Monf 1 our ncfort lavs, He could never ob- 
ferveany Fruit upon them either in the Country 
adjoining to Paris, or \n Provence ox Languedoc, 
where they are very common, or in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lisbon. 

Of ail the Botanical Writers before Toume- 
fort , Cafalpiutis is the only Perfon who found 
and delcrib’d this Fruit, which, he fays, is 
oblong, being two forked Husks, arched and 
conjoin d at their Extremities, containing, for 
the mod part, two oblong Seeds in each. 

To have this Plant produce Fruit, Monfieur 
Tourucfort advifes its being planted in a Pot 
that contains but a fmall Quantity of Earth ; 
fo that the Sap being prevented from diffi- 
pating and fpending itlelf upon nourifiling new 
Shoots, will mount the Stems, and fwell the 
Pointal which becomes the Fruit; and this, he 
fays, was the Method whereby he obtain’d the 
Fruit of this Plant, of which he has given a 
Figure in his Elements of Botany. 

But notwithftanding what Monf Tourmfort 
has related concerning this Matter, yet I have 
often obferv’d the Fruit upon fuch Plants as 
have grown fmgly on a good Soil; tho’ where 
their Shoots are permitted to entangle w ith each 
other, and grow very clofe, there is feidom 
any Fruit produced. 

PETALS, are the fine-coloured Leaves 
which compofe the moll confpicuous Parts of 


a Flower; Thefe are call’d in Latin Petala , to 
diftinguifh them from the Leave* of Plants, 
which are call’d Folia . 


PETASITES; [it takes its Name of n-mm 
to extend, becaufe its Leaves are very broad $ 
or of a Qif, becaufe its Leaves may 

ferve inftead of a Cap $ for it has a certain 
Hollow in the Middle, and a hollow Expanfion 
round that, fo that it refembles a Bonnet-J 
Butter-bur. 

The Characters are; 

It is a Plant with a flofeufotts Flowery eon- 
fijltng of many Floret j, divided into many Parts : 
fating on the Embryoy and contain d in a cyltn- 
dr teal Empalcment , divided alfo into many Pans : 
if be Embryo afterwards becomes a Seedfurntjb'd 
wnb Down : fo which may be addedy 3 fhe 
Flowers appear before the Leaves. 

The Species are; 

1. Petasites ; major, £3 vulgaris. G B. P. 
Common Butter-bur, or Peftilent-wort. 

2. Petasites ; major,fhmbuspediculislongjs 
iufidentibus. Kaii Syn. Greater Butter-bur, 
with long Foor-ftalks to the Flowers. 

3 . Pf.tasites i alb us y angulofo folio. f.B. 
White Butter-bur, with angular Leaves. 

4 . Petasites ; minory alter , tuffilaginis 
folio. H. R. Par. Lefler Butter-bur, with a 
Colt’s-foot Leaf 

The firft Sort here mentioned is ufed in 
Medicine: This grows wild in great Plenty 
by the Sides of Ditches, and in moift Soils, in 
divers Parts of England. The Flowers of this 
Plant appear in the Beginning of March ; and 
after they are part, the green Leaves come up 
and grow to be very large. 

The fecond Sort was found by Mr. faccb 
Bob art in Oxfordfbtre, and fent to the Pbyfick- 
Garden at Cbeifea: T his differs greatly from 
the former in its manner of Flowering; for 
the Flower-ftems of this Sort rife near two 
Feet high, and the Flowers grow upon long 
Foot-ftalks; whereas the Stems of the Com¬ 
mon Sort do feidom rife above eight or ten 
Inches high, and the Flowers do clofe!y fur- 
round the Stalks. 

The other two Sorts are preferv’d in Bo- 
tanick Gardens for Variety j but as they have 
little Beauty, fo they are feidom propagated 
in other Gardens; They do all of them increafe 
greatly by their creeping Roots, and, if plac’d 
in a moift Soil, will in a fhort Time over-run 
a large Compafs of Ground. 


PETROSELINUM ; vide Apium. 

PEUCEDANUM, of the 

Pine-Tree, becaufe the Leaves Item to refemble 
the Pine-tree.] Hogs-Fennel. 

The Char alters are; 

It is a Plant with a Rofe and tmbellated 
Flower, con fifing of many Petals placed orbi¬ 
cularly , and rejliffT on the Empalement , which 
becomes a Fruit compos'd of two Seeds , which 
are almoft plain , oval, gently freak'd, and 
border'd : To tlefe Marks mttft be added* That 
the Leaves are winged, narrow, graffy, and 
divided into three Segments. 

The 
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The Species are j 

1. PcUCEDANUM; Uii'ljilS, It.'liCUifl. C.B.P. 

Greater Hogs-FenneJ. 

2. Peccldanlm i minus, Germankum. J.B. 
Tefier German Hogs Fennel, or Sulphur-wort. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant, 
which are preferved in fome curious Botaniclc 
Gardens ; Hut as they are Plants of little 
Beauty or Ufe, io it would be needlefs to 
enumerate the ir feveral Varieties in this Place. 

The fir ft Sort here mention’d is not very 
common in England, being only to be found 
in fome curious Gardens: But the fecond Sort 
(which is directed to be ufed in Medicine) is 
found wild in watery Places in feveral Parts of 
England. 

'J heie Plants may be cultivated by lowing 
their Seeds on a moift Soil in the Autumn 
foon after they are ripe, in which Place they 
will come flrong the Succeeding Spring, when 
they Ihould be carefully weeded, and drawn 
our where they are too clofc, otherwife they 
will draw each other up very weak ; and the 
Autumn following they may be taken up, and 
tranfplanted where they are to remain, in 
which Place they fhould be planted at leaft two 
Feet a (under ; for their Roots will grow very 
large, and branch out greatly, when they 
have acquir’d Strength. The fecond Year 
after lowing they will produce Flowers and 
Seeds, but the Roots will abide many Years. 

PHALANGIUM ; [this Plant is To call’d, 
becaufe the Amicnrs us’d it in Curing the 
Pricking or Stinging of Spiders ; Tarantula .] 
Spider-wort. 

The Char afters are ; 

It is a Plant with a Lily-Flower, compos'd 
of fix Petals , from whofe Centre rifies the 
Point a l, which afterwards becomes a roundifij 
Fruit , divided into three - Cells, and full of 
angular Seeds : To thefe Marks mu ft be added 
a jibrofe Root , in order to diftinguijb it from the 
Ornithogalum. 

The Specks are; 

1. Phalangium ; parvo fore, ramofum. 
C. B. P. Branched Spider-wort, with a fmall 
Flower. 

2. Pha l angium ; parvo fore, non ramofum. 
C. B. P. Unbranchcd Spider-wort, with a 
fmall Flower. 

3. Phalangium } Afrkanum , for thus lu- 
teis , parvis. Raii Htft. African Spider-wort, 
with final! yellow Flowers. 

4. Phalangium j parvo fore ramofum , 
folks fiftulofis, amtuum. H.L, Annual-branch¬ 
ing Spider-wort, with fiftulous Leaves, and a 
fmall Flower. 

5. Phalangium j Africanum , folks cepa- 
ceis , fioribus fpicatis aureis. Boerh. hid . Afri¬ 
can Spider-wort, with Onion Leaves, and 
Golden Flowers, growing in Spikes, falftly 
call'd an Aloe. 

6. Phalangium j JEtbiopkum, ramofum , 
fioribus albh , petalis refiexis. Hort. Amfi. 
Branchy Ethiopian Spider-wort, with white 
Flowers, whofe Petals are turn’d backward. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are abiding 
Plants, which are propagated in curious Gar¬ 


dens, for the lake of their Flowers j and tho’ 
they are not very beautiful, yet, for their long 
Continuance in Flower, they deierve a Place 
in the open Borders of every curious Flower- 
Garden. 

Thefe may be propagated either from Seeds, 
or by parting their Roots: The belt Time to 
fow the Seeds is in Autumn, loon after they 
are ripe, in the Manner dirafted for Bulbous- 
rooted Flowers, with which thefe Plants do 
agree in their Culture, and the fecond Year 
after lowing they will produce Flowers. The 
Seafoii for parting their Roors is in September j 
in doing of which, you muft obftrve to pre¬ 
fer ve a good Head to each Off-fet, and not to 
divide them too fmall, which will caufe them 
to flower weak the following Summer : They 
delight in a frefh light Earth, and an open 
Situation. 

The third Sort is an annual Him, which 
Ihould be fown on a Bed of light Earth in 
March ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they muft be tranfplanted where they are to 
remain, in which Place they muft be kept 
clear from Weeds, which is all the Culture 
they require : They produce their Flowers in 
July, and their Seeds are perfected in Auguft, 

The fourth Sort is allb annual, but grows 
very large, in comparifon to the laft : This 
commonly rifes two Feet high, and divides 
into many Branches, each of which produces 
a Spike of Flowers : It is a very hardy Plant; 
and if the Seeds are permitted to fall in Au¬ 
tumn, they will come up in the Spring, and 
produce much ftronger Plants, than if lown at 
that Seafon, and will "flower much looner : 
This muft have a light dry Soil. 

The fifth Sort is preferv’d in Green-houfes, 
with other fucculent Plants, among ft which it 
makes a pretty Variety, there being fearcely a 
Month in the Year when there are not fome of 
the Spikes of Flowers in Beauty. This was 
formerly call’d an Aloe , which Name is ftill 
retain’d by unskilful Perlons, tho’ it is vaftly 
different therefrom in its whole Appearance. 
This Plant multiplies very faft by OfFfets, 
which tho’ produced at lome Dlftance from 
the Earth, yet do emit Roots of a confiderable 
Length ; and when planted, do immediately 
take in the Earth : They Ihould be plmted 
in Pots of light landy Earth, and houfed in 
Winter, with Fkoides’s, and other hardy fuc¬ 
culent Plants, where they may have free open 
Air ; for they are hardy, and require only co 
be protetfted from Froft. 

The fiKth Sort is alio preferved in fome 
curious Gardens, with other Exotick Plants, 
in the Green-houfe: This is multiply’d by 
p irting the Roots ; the belt Seafon tor doing 
this is in Augud , when the Leaves are decay’d; 
they Ihould be planted in Pots fi'l’d with light 
landy Earth, and houfed in \\ inter with the 
laft : This produces large-branching Stems, 
which are thinly befet with Flowers, that have 
their Petals reflex’d, and are of a whitilh Co¬ 
lour, but continue a long Time in Beauty. 

PHA SEOLOIDES, [of Pbafeolus, Lat. and 
Ei/£ , Cr. Shape.} Kidney-bean Tree; vulgo. 

The 
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The Characters are ; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whofc 
Empalcment rifts the Pointal, which afterwards 
becomes a long Pod, tnclofhig feveral Seeds 
which are Jhap'd almojl like a Kidney : To 
which mn(l be added , That it bath pennated 
heaves , confining of an unequal Number of 
Lobes, which dtfiinguifbes it front Phafeolus. 

W e have but one Species of this Plant at 
prefent in England, which is; 

Ph aseoloides j Caroliniantm , frutefeent , 
fcatidens , joins pnmatis, fiordms caruleis fpica - 
//j. Carolina Kidney-bean Tree; ’vulgo. 

The Seeds of this Plant were fent from 
Carolina by Mr. Cateshy, in the Year 1724, 
and diftri^'-uted to feveral curious Pcrfons near 
London ; from which many Plants have been 
rais’d, which are very hardy, and propagate 
very eafily by laying down the tender Branches, 
or from Suckers, which are fent from the 
Root in great Plenty. 

The beft Seafbn for tranfplanting thefe 
Plants is in the Springs juft before they (hoot; 
They will grow in atmoft any Soil, but thrive 
beft in a rich light Earth. 

This Plant is very proper to place among 
other climbing Shrubs in {mail Wilderncis 
Quarters, where if it be fupported with ftrong 
Stakes, it will rife twelve or fourteen Feet 
high, and produce many Spikes of fine blue 
Flowers; and if the Se.ifon prove fivourable, 
the Seeds will rpen very well : It is extreme 
hardy, enduring the levereft Cold of our Cli¬ 
mate in the open Air, provided it be not too 
much expos’d to the cold Winds. 

PHASEOLUS, [takes its Name from 
, a long, fwt,t Sb p, becaufe the Husk 
of this plant rclembles fiich a Ship.] Kid¬ 
ney Bean. 

The Characters arc ; 

It is a Plant with a papilionaceous Flower, 
out of whofe Empale went rtfes the Point al, 
which afterwards becomes a long Pod , pregnant 
With Seeds, for the weft Part jhaped like a 
Kidney or Oval: 2 b thefe Notes are to be added 
Leaves growing by three’s on each Pedicle , and 
the Plant for the mfi Part climbing. 

It would be to little Purpofe to enumerate 
all the Varieties of this Plant which have come 
to knowledge, in this Place; fince America 
does annually furnilh us with new Sorts; lo 
that there is no knowing what Varieties there 
may be produced in England ; Befides, as 
they are not likely to be much cultivated here, 
fince the old Sorts are preferable to any of 
the new ones, for the Kitchen ; therefore I 
Dial) only fir ft let down a few Sorts which are 
cultivated for their Flowers, or as Curiofities, 
and then mention thole which are molt 
efteem’d for the Table. 

1. Phaseolus; Indian, fiore coccineo, feu 
punicets. Mor. tiifi . The Scarlet Bean, 

2. Phaseolus ; Ameneanus, perennis, fore 
cocbleato odor at 0, feminibus fufeis orbiculatis, 
Caracalia diblus. H- L. Perennial American 
Kidney-Bean, with fweet-fmelling cochleated 
Flowers, commonly call’d Caracalla, 


1 

3. Phaseolus ; Americanus, frumofa ra- 
dice, Jhre purpureo, jilt qua angujltjfima. Plum. 
American Kidney-Bean, with a ftrumofe Root, 
a purple Flower, and a very narrow Pod. 

4. Pha seoluS ; Cattadenfis , purpureas, mi¬ 
nor , radice vivact. Schol, Bot, Small Purple 
Kidney-Bean, with a perennial Root. 

5. Phaseolus ; arbor, Indica incatia , //;- 
quit torofis, Kayan difla. Kaii Ilf. Indian 
Hoary-Tree Kidney-Bean, with fuelling knot¬ 
ted Pods, commonly call’d Pigeon-Pea. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common in 
the Engl $b Gardens, being pi tilted for the 
Beauty of its fcarlet Flowcrt: 1 his Plant fpreads 
itlelf very far, fo that it fhould be allow’d 
Room, otherwife it will over-run whatever 
Plants grow near it. T he Sealon for planting 
the Seeds of this Plant is in the Beginning of 
April, nbferving always to do it in dry Wea¬ 
ther, otherwife the Seeds will burft and rot : 
They will produce their Flowers by the Begin¬ 
ning of July, and will continue flowering until 
the Froft prevents them ; and their Seeds will 
ripen in September , when they fhould be ga¬ 
thered, and preserv’d in a dry Place until the 
fucceeding Spring , in order to be fown. This 
Plant being ant ual, perifhes with the firft Ap¬ 
proach of iVmter : It will thrive very well in 
the City, the Smoak of the Sea-coal being 
lefs injurious to this Plant than moft others, 
fo that it is often cultivated in Balconies, &c. 
and being fupported either with Sticks or 
Strings, grows up to a good Height, and 
produces its Flowers very well : It is alfo 
planted in fome Gardens, to cover Arbors and 
other Seats in the iSV/WOTer-feaibn, to afford 
Shade, for which Furpole It will do very well: 
But the Seeds muft be put in where they are 
to remain; for the Plarttj don’t bear to be 
tran fplanted well. 

The fccond Sort is an abiding Plant, which 
may alio be propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown in a moderate Hoc-bed in 
the Spring ; and when they come up, they 
muft be carefully tranlplantcd into Pots fill’d 
with I ; ght frefh Earth, which muft be plung’d 
into a Hot-bed to facilitate their taking Root; 
after which, they fhould be inured to bear 
the open Air by Degrees, into which they 
fhould be remov’d when the Sealon is warm, 
placing them in a fhelter’d Situation ; and as 
they advance, fo fhould they be remov’d into 
larger Pots, which muft be fill’d op with frefh 
light Earth. 

During the Summer - feafon it muft be 
frequently refrefb’d with Water ; but in 
Winter it muft be remov’d into the Green- 
houfe, and fhould have but little Water 
during that Sealon. It requires only to be 
fcreen’d from Froft, but muft have open free 
Air whenever the Weather will permit, other- 
wife the Leaves will grow mouldy, and decay 
the tender Shoots: It produces its fcarlet 
Flowers in July and Augtifi , but feldom per¬ 
fects its Seeds in this Country. This Plant 
is very common in Portugal , where it is 
planted to cover Arbors and Seats in Gardens, 
for which it is greatly efteem’d by the Inha¬ 
bitants of that Country, and for its beautiful 
* fweet- 
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fweet-fmelling Flowers; and in that Country 
It thrives very well in the open Air. 

The third Sort is preferv’d in fome curious 
Gardens for Variety ; but is a Plant of no 
great Beauty: This may be propagated by 
lowing the Seeds in the Spring upon a Hot¬ 
bed ; and when they come up, they muft: be 
planted in Pots, and treated as the former 
Sort: It produces its Flowers in July y and the 
Seeds ripen in September. 

The fourth Sort was brought from America, 
and is preierv’d in curious Gardens, for the 
fake of its long Flowering: This is an abiding 
Plant, and (hou)d be manag’d as was directed 
for the third Sort: and if guarded from Froft, 
will continue to produce Flowers all the 
fthittr-ftafon : it ripens Seeds very well,-from 
which the Plants may be cafily propagated. 

The fifth Sort is preferv’d as a Curiolity in 
England: but in the IVeft-Indies it is frequently 
planted by the Sides of Alleys in Gardens, to 
form a Hedge, where they will laft many 
Years without decaying; and will thrive on 
barren Land which has been worn out, where 
fcarcely any thing elfe will profper, and pro¬ 
duce a great Quantity of Fruit, which are 
Jbmetimes eaten by the Inhabitants} but their 
chief Ufe is to feed Pigeons, from whence this 
Plant had its Name. The Branches, with the 
ripe Peas and Leaves, are given to Hogs, 
Horfes, and raoft other Cattle, which fattens 
them very much. In England it is preierv’d 
in Stoves, being too tender to be kept without 
artificial Heat in this Climate: It may be 
propagated from Seeds, (which are generally 
brought from the U r eji-Jndies every Year in 
great Plenty); and when the Plants come up, 
they fhould be planted into Pots fill’d with 
light fandy Earth, and plung’d into a Hot¬ 
bed, to promote their Growth; but when they 
have acquir’d Strength, they fhould be gra¬ 
dually inur’d to the open Air, into which they 
may be removed in July, and may remain 
abroad until the Beginning of September , when 
they muft be remov’d into the Stove, placing 
them where they may have a moderate Heat, 
obferving to refrelh ’em now and then with 
a little Water} but be very careful not to 
give it to them in great Quantities, (efperial- 
]y at that Seafbn), which will be very apt to 
rot their Roots: The fecond Year thefe Plants 
will flower early in the Spring, and do many 
times produce ripe Fruit. 

There are at prefent but three Sorts of 
Kidney-Beans , which are cultivated for the 
Table in England, which are: 

1. The Common White, or Dutch Kidney- 
Bean. 

2. The Lefler Garden Kidney Bean, com¬ 
monly call'd, The Batterfea Bean. 

$■ The Upright, or Tree Kidney Bean. 

The firft of thefe was formerly more culti¬ 
vated in England than at prefentj but is the 
chief Sort now cultivated in Holland, from 
whence, probably, it had the Name of Dutch 
Kidney Bean: This Sort rlfes to a very great 
Height, and requires to be lupported by tall 
Stakes, other wife they, will fpread upon the 
Ground and rot j fo ttiat where this Care is 


wanting, the Fruit feldom comes to good: 
which Trouble renders it difficult to cultivate 
this Sort in Plenty; and the Beans being 
much broader than the ftnall Sort, render 
them lefs valuable in the London Markets} 
which, I foppofe, occafion’d their being 
negle&ed in England. 

The fecond Sort is that which is moft com¬ 
monly cultivated in the Gardens near London y 
and is by far the beft Sort we yet know} for 
the Plant never rambles too far, but is always 
of moderate Growth, fo that the Air can eafily 
pafs between the Rows, and keep them from 
rotting: It is alfb a plentiful B-irer, and the 
beft Bean of all the reft for eating. 

The third Sort is alfb a plentiful Bearer, 
and never rambles, growing upright in form 
of a Shrub} but the Beans are much larger 
than the laft, and are not fo well colour’d, nor 
do they eat near fo firm and crifp j for which 
Reafons they are not fo generally eftcem’d. 

Thefe Plants are propagated from Seeds, 
which muft be fbwn in the Place where they 
are to remain} 'for they will not bear trans¬ 
planting, except it be done while they are very 
young ; and this being pretty troublefome, is 
very ietdom practis’d, uni els for a few early 
Plants under warm Hedges or Walls, but it is 
not worth while for the general Crops. 

The Seafon for putting thefe Seeds in the 
Ground, is the latter-end of March , or the 
Beginning of April , for an early Crop; but 
theie fhould have a warm Situation, and a 
dry Soil, otherwife they will not fuccccd: you 
fhould alfb obferve to put them into the 
Ground at a dry Sealon; for Wet fo early in 
the Seafon will rot the Seeds in the Ground. 
The manner of planting them, is, to draw 
fhallow Furrows with a Hoe, at about two 
Feet and an half Diftance from each other, 
into which you fhould drop the Seeds about 
two Inches afunder; then with the Head of a 
Rake draw the Earth over them, fo as to cover 
them about an Inch deep. 

If the Seafon be favourable, the Plants will 
begin to appear in about a Week’s time after 
lowing, and loon after will raife their Heads 
upright} therefore if the Stems thereof are 
pretty tall above-ground, you fhould gently 
draw a little Earth up to them, obferving to 
do it when the Ground is dry, which will pre- 
ferve them from being injured by fharp 
Winds: but you fhould be carefol not to draw 
any of the Earth over their Leaves, which 
would rot them, or at leaft greatly retard 
their Growth. After this, they will require 
no farther Care but to keep them clear from 
Weeds until they produce Fruit, when they 
fhould be carefully gather’d two or three times 
a Week; for if they are permitted to remain 
upon the Plants a little too long, the Beans 
will be too large for eating, and the Plants 
wou’d be greatly weaken’d thereby. 

This firft Crop of Kidney Beans will con¬ 
tinue a Month in good Order, during which 
time they will produce great Plenty of Beans; 
therefore, in order to have a SutrefKon of 
them throughout the Sealon* yon fhould low 
ac three different Times* vis. in March or 
6 L April, 
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April, in May, and toward the latter-end of 

? 'uHCi which laft Crop will continue until the 
roll comes on, and deftroys ’em. 

There are fome Perfons who raife theft in 
Hot-beds, in order to have them very early : 
The only Care to be taken in the Manage¬ 
ment of theft Plants, when thus rais’d, is to 
allow them Room, and give ’em as much Air 
as can be conveniently, when the Weather is 
mild ; as alio to let ’em have but a moderate 
Heat; for if the Bed be over-hot, they will 
either bum, or be drawn up fo weak as never 
to come to good. 

The Manner of making the Hot-bed being 
the fame as for Cucumbers , &c. need not be 
repeated in this Place: but only obferve, 
when the Dung is equally levell’d, to lay the 
Earth about four or five Inches thick ; and 
let the great Steam of the Bed pals off before 
you ibw the Seeds: The Time for doing this, 
muft be proportion’d to the Sealon when you 
would have the Beans for the Table ; but the 
fureft Time for a Crop, is about a Week in 
February . 

It is alio a good Method which fome uft, 
to have French Beans earlier than they can be 
obtain’d in the common Ground, To make a 
gentle Hot-bed about the Middle of March , 
which may be arched over with Hoops, and 
cover’d with Mats, in this they fow their 
Kidney Beaus in Rows pretty cloft together, 
fo that a fmall Bed will contain a great Num¬ 
ber of Plants j theft they bring up hardily, 
inuring ’em to the open Air by Degrees; and 
in the Beginning of April , when the Weather 
is fettled, they prepare fame warm Borders 
under Walls or Hedges; then they take them 
up from the Hoe-bed, preferving as much 
Earth as poftible to their Roots, and plant 
them in the Borders at the Diftance they are 
to remain: Theft, if they take Root kindly, 
will produce Beans at lea ft a Fortnight before 
tholefown in the common Ground. 1 

The Manner of laving the Seeds of theft 
Plants, is to let a few Rows of them remain 
ungather’d in the Height of the Sealon; for 
if you g. ther from, the Plants for fome time, 
and afterwards leave the Remaining for Seed, 
their Pods will not be near lo long and hand- 
fome, nor will the Seed be fo good: In the 
Autumn, when you find they are ripe, you 
fhould in a dry Sealon pull up the Plants, and 
fpread them abroad to dry; after which, you 
may thrafii out the Seed, and preftrve it in a 
dry Place for Uft. 

PH1LLTREA } Mock-Privet. 

The Characters are; 

S*be Leaves grow by Pairs oppofite to each 
other , and are Ever-green: She Flower con- 
Ffls of one Leaf, is Bell-Jbafd » and divided 
tnto four Parts at the Sop: 5 the Pointal, which 
rifes from the Centre of the Floweret up, after¬ 
wards becomes a fpberical Flower containing one 
round Seed. 

The Species are; 

. t. Ph ili.y aka; latifolia hcvif.Q JR, P. The 
Broad-leav’d true Pbillyrea, , 


2. Phillyrea ; latifolia, fpinofa. G A. P. 
Ilex-leaf*d Pbillyrea ; vulgo. 

3. Phillyrea ; folio Alaternt. J. B. Pbil¬ 
lyrea, with an Alaternus Leaf. 

4. Phillyrea ; folio hgujlri. C. B. P. Pri¬ 
vet-leaf d Pbillyrea. 

$. Phillyrea ; anguftifolia , prima. C. B. P. 
Nairow-leaf’d Pbillyrea. 

6 . Pbillyrea; angujiifolia,fecunda.CB. P. 
Roftmary-leaf’d Pbillyrea ; vulgo. 

7. Phillyrea; OteeeEpbejiaca,folio.Hart. 
Cbetf Pluk. Phyt . Olive-leaf’d Pbillyrea. 

8. Phillyrea; latifolia Icevis, folitsexluteo 
variegatis. Cat. Plant. Hort. The true Pbilly - 
rea, with ftrip’d Leaves. 

Theft Plants are moft of them Natives of 
the Southern Parts of France, Spain, and Italy , 
but are hardy enough to endure the Cold of 
our Climate in the open Air; They have 
been formerly in great Requeft for Hedges, 
and to cover Walls; for both which Purpofts 
they are very improper; becauft theyIboot 
fo fall: in the Spring and Summer Months, that 
it is very troublefbmeto keep fiich Hedges in 
Order: befides, all theft Sorts with broad 
Leaves do naturally produce their Branches 
fo far a funder, that they can never be reduc’d 
to a thick handfome Hedge; for altho’ by 
frequently clipping the extreme Parts of the 
Shoots you force out feme Side-Branches, 
which render it thick on the Outfide, yet the 
Inner Branches are very far afunder, and 
being of a pliable Nature, are often diiplac’d 
by ftrong Winds; or if there happen to fall 
much Snow in Winter , lo as to lie upon theft 
Hedges, it often difpiaces them io much a3 
not to be recover’d again in fome Years; for 
which Reafons they are not fo much in uft 
for Hedges as they were fome Years part: nor 
are they lo often planted to cover Walls; for 
it is a very difficult Task to keep them cloft to 
the Wall; for their Branches being vigorous, 
do commonly grow to fome Diftance from 
the Wall, and harbour all forts of Infe&sand 
Filth: befides, their Leaves being large, and 
growing pretty far afunder upon the Branches, 
they appear naked, efpecially when they are 
kept ciofely dipt. 

But all thefe Sorts of Trees are very proper 
to intermix with other Ever-greens, to form 
Clumps, Amphitheatres, or to plant round 
the Sides of Wilderneffts of Ever-green Trees, 
where being placed among other Trees of 
the fame Growth, they will afford a pleafing 
Variety. 

The three firft Sorts will grow to the Height 
of twenty Feet, or more, and may be train’d 
up to regular Heads: but the narrow-leaf d 
Sorts ftldom rift above fourteen or fixteen 
Feet high with us; fo that they will be of a 
proper Size to place in a Line before the 
Broad-leaTd Sons, where being intermix’d 
with Hollies, Alaternus *!, Arbutus*s, and fame 
other Sorts, they will make a beautiful Pro- 
ipeft. 

Thefe Plants are propagated either from 
Seeds or Layers; but the latter being the 
moft expeditious Method in England, is chiefly 
preferr’d; The beft time to lay them down 

is 
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is in March , when you (hould dig the Ground 
round the Plants intended to lay, making it 
very loofe; then making choice of a lmooch 
Part of the Shoot, you Ihould make a Slit 
upwards, (in the manner as is practis'd in 
laying of Car nation ); and then bend the 
Branch gently down to the Ground, making a 
hollow Place with your Hand to receive it, 
and having placed the Part which was flit in 
the Ground, lo as that the Slit may be open, 
you (hould fallen it down with a forked Stick, 
that it may remain Heady, covering that Parc 
of the Branch with Earth about three Inches 
thick, obferving to keep the upper-part eredt. 
In dry Weather thefe Layers Ihould be water’d, 
which will greatly facilitate their Rooting ; 
you mull alio keep ’em clear from Weeds, 
which if fuffer’d to grow up amongft them, 
will prevent their taking Root. 

The March following many of thefe Plants 
will be rooted, at which time they may be 
taken off, and carefully planted in a Nurfery, 
where they may be train’d up three or four 
Years in the manner you intend them to 
grow; during which time you fliould dig the 
Ground between the Rows, and cut about 
the Roots of the Plants every Year, which 
will caufe ’em to ftrike out ftrong Fibres, fo 
as to fupport a good Ball of Earth when they 
are remov’d ; you Ihould alio fupport their 
Stems with Stakes, in order to make them 
Hr ait, other wife they are very apt to grow 
crooked and unfightly. 

When the Plants have been thus manag’d 
three or four Years, you may tranfplant them 
into the Places where they are deljgn’d to 
remain : The belt time for this Work is the 
lauer-end of March ,or the Beginning oi April, 
juft before the Plants begin to fhoot: but in 
removing them, you Ihould dig round their 
Roots, and cut off all downright or ftrong 
Roots w hich have (hot out to a great Diftance, 
that you may the better preferve a Ball of 
Earth to each Plant, otherwlfe they are fub- 
ject to mifearry: And when you have plac’d 
them in their new Quarters, you fhould lay 
fotnc Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground, 
to prevent Us drying} and give them fome 
Water twice a Week in very dry Weather : 
but do not repeat it too often when the 
Seafon is favourable, nor give it to them in 
too great Quantities, which will rot the new 
Fibres, ana"prevent their Growth. You (hould 
alfo fupport the Plants with Stakes until they 
have taken faft hold of the Earth, to prevent 
their being turn’d out of the Ground, or 
difplac’d by the Winds, which will deftroy 
the Fibres that were newly put out, and 
greatly injure the Plants. Thefe Trees delight 
in a middling Soil, which is neither too wet 
and ftifF, nor too dry; tho’ the latter is to 
be preferr’d to the former, provided it be 
frefh. 

The Sort with ftrip’d Leaves is at prefent 
pretty rare, and fomewhat tenderer than the 
others (as are moft Sorts of variegated Plants 
left capable to endure the Cold, than thofe of 
the fame kinds which are plain; the ftriping 
of Plants always proceeding from their Weak* 


nefs: This is preferv’d in fome Gardens as a 
Curiofity, but may be propagated in the fame 
manner with the former. 

Thofe Sorts with fmall Leaves, are com¬ 
monly two Years before they take Root when 
lay’d, therefore they fhould not be difturb’d 
fboner j for the raifing them out of the Ground 
does greatly retard their Rooting. 

PHLOMIS; fo call’d, oftM^ato 

hum, bccaufe in old Time the Fe ifants us’d 
to burn thefe Plants to enlighten their Cham¬ 
bers : It is alfo call'd Her ha Venti j becaufe 
growing in Mountains, the Leaves of it are 
torn by the Wind ] The Sage-Tree, or Jeru- 
falem-Sage. 

1'he Characters are; 

It hath a labiated Flower confifling of one 
Leaf,\ wbofe Upper-lip for Helmet) which is 
crefled , does wholly refi upon the Under-lip 
(or Beard)) which is divided into three Parts, 
and extends a little beyond the Upper-lip ; The 
Pointal rifes out of the Flower-cup, accompany’d 
with four Embryo's, which afterwards become 
fo many oblong Seeds , fljup up in a Husk, or a 
pentagonal Tube, which was before the Flower-* 
Cup. 

The Species are; 

1. Phlomis ; fruticofa , falviae felio , latiore 
&? rot and tore- Tourn. Broad-leav’d Sage-Tree ; 
vulgo. 

2. Phlomis ; fruticofa, falvice folio , Ion- 
glare & angufliore. Tour a. Narrow-leav’d 
Sage-Tree; vulgo. 

3. Phlomis; fruticofa , hutnilis , latifolia, 
candidtffmiii, for thus luteis. Aft. Phil. Low 
Shrubby Sage-Tree, with broad hoary Leaves, 
and yellow Flowers. 

4. Phlomis; Nhrbcnenfls, Hormini folio , 
flare purpurafeente. To urn. Narbon Jerufalem 
Sage, with a Clary Leaf, and purpliQi 
Flower. 

$. Phlomis ; Ilifpanica, candidijflvta , her* 
hacea . Tourn. Spanilh Jerufalem Sage, with 
very hoary Leaves. 

6 . Phlomis; Lychnitis. Cluf. Hifl, Nar¬ 
row-leav’d Jerufalem Sage. 

7. Phlomis ; Sarnia, herbacea, lunar ice 
folio. T. Cor. Herbaceous Samian Jerufalem 
Sage, with a Moonwort Leaf. 

8. Phlomis ; Orientalis , foliis laciniatis. 
T- Cor. Eaftem Jerufalem Sage, with jagged 
Leaves. 

9. Phlomis ; Orientalis , luted, herbacea, 
latifolia , verticillata. Aft. Phil. Broad-leav’d 
Herbaceous Jerufalem Sage from the Levant , 
with yellow Flowers growing in Whorles. 

The three firft-mention’d Sorts grow to be 
Shrubs of a middling Size, and are proper 
to intermix with other Sorts of Plants which 
are of the fame Growth in fmall Wildemefe 
Quarters, where, by the Diverfity of their 
hoary Leaves, their large Spikes of yellow 
Flowers, and their long Continuance in flower, 
they make an agreeable Variety. 

Thefe Plants have been preferv’d in Pots, 
and placed in the Green-houfe in Winter 
among other tender Exoticks: but they are 
hardy enough to endure the Cold of our ordi¬ 
nary 
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nary Winters in the open Air, provided they 
are planted in a dry Soil, and have a warm 
Situation; and are rarely injured by Cold, 
unlefs in a very fevere Froll. 

They are propagated by Cuttings in this 
Country; for their Seeds do feldom ripen well 
in England , except in very warm dry Seafons. 
The belt time to plant thefe Cuttings is in 
May, that they may have good Roots before 
Winter: They fhouid be planted in a Bed of 
frelh light Earth, and fhaded from the Sun 
until they have taken Root; after which, 
they will require no farther Care, but only to 
keep them clear from Weeds until the fol¬ 
lowing Springy when they may be removed 
to the Places where they are defign’d to be 
continu'd. 

The beft Seafon for tranfplanting them is in 
diarchy before they begin to Ihoot, obferving 
to preferve a Ball of Earth to the Root of 
each Plant, as alio to water’em until they have 
taken Root: And in order to form them into 
a regular Shape, they fhouid be flak'd, and 
their Stems kept conflantly faflen’d thereto, 
until they arrive at the Height youdefign ’em ; 
then you may fuffer their Branches to fhoot out 
on every Side, to make a handlome Head ; in 
order to which, you fhouid prune off fuch 
Branches as grow irregular to either Side, 
which mufl always be perform’d in Summer ; 
for if they are wounded in Winter , the Cold 
does often injure the Plants, by entering the 
Wounds. 

The Soil in which they are placed fhouid 
not be dung’d, for that caufes them to grow 
too faft, whereby their Shoots are too replete 
with Moifture, and fb lels capable to endure 
the Cold; whereas if they are planted upon a 
dry, barren, rocky Soil, they are feldom 
injured by Cold, which is the Cafe of moft 
of the fame Clals of Plants with Lip-flowers. 

The other Sorts are all of them propagated 
by parting of their Roots, which fhouid be 
done in the Spring of the Tear, obferving to 
preferve a leading Bud to each Off-fet: Thefe 
fhouid alfo be placed in a dry, rocky, or gra¬ 
velly Soil, in which they will thrive much bet¬ 
ter than if planted in a richer Ground, and 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
extremely well in the open Air. 

Thefe are Plants of no great Beauty, but 
are preferved in the Gardens of thofe who 
are fond of Variety. A Sea made with the 
Leaves of thefe Plants, is accounted very good 
for fore Throats. 

PHYTOLACCA: [This Plant is fo call’d, 
of *ifnr a Plant , and Lacca , a Colour, becaufe 
a Red Colour like Lacca is made thereofJ 
American Night-fhade. 

The Cbaraflers are; 

ST 'be Flower confifis of federal Leaves, which 
are placed in a circular Order , and expand in 
form of a Kofe ; out of wbofe Centre rifes the 
Pointaly which afterwards becomes a [oft Fruit , 
or almoji globular Berry full of Seeds , placed 
orbicularly: So which fhouid be added , that the 
Flowers and Fruit are produced on a Bunch like 
Currants. 

w 


The Species are; 

t. Phytolacca; Americana , majors fruftu, 
Sourn. American Nightfliade, with large 
Fruit, commonly call'd Virginian Poke or Porke 
Phyfick. 

s. Phtto lacca ; Americana, minorsfrufiu. 
South. American Nightfhade, with lelfer 
Fruit. 

The firfl of thefe Plants is very common in 
Virginia , New-England, and Maryland , where 
the Inhabitants take a fpoonfu! or two of the 
Juice of the Root, as a familiar Purge: The 
Berries thereof are full of a purple Juice, 
which gives a fine Tin&ure to Paper, from 
whence it hath the Name; but it will not 
abide long. 

It may be propagated by lowing the Seeds 
in the Spring upon a Bed of light rich Earth; 
and when they come up, they fhouid be trans¬ 
planted into a Bed of rich dry Earth about 
two Feet afunder; for they grow to be very 
large, efpecially if the Soil be good. When 
they have taken Root, they will require no 
farther Care but only to clear ’em from 
Weeds, and in the Autumn they will produce 
their Flowers and Fruit: but when the Froft 
comes on, it will cut down the Tops of thefe 
Plants, which conflantly decay in Winter; but 
their Roots will abide in the Ground, and 
come up again the fuecceding Spring. There 
is no great Beauty jn this Plant; but, for 
Variety, a few of them may be placed in 
the Borders of large Gardens, fince they 
require but little Culture. 

The Sort with lefTer Fruit is tenderer than 
the former, and requires to be placed in an 
artificial Heat in Winter, otherwifc they will 
not endure theCold ofonr Winters in England: 
This is alfb propagated from the Seeds, which 
fhouid be fbwn upon a moderate Hot-bed in 
the Spring ; and when the Plants come up, 
they fhouid be tranlplantcd each into a fepa- 
rate fmall Pot fill’d with light frelh Earth, 
and plung’d into another moderate Hot-bed 
to bring them forward : but when they have 
acquired fome Strength, they fhouid be inured 
to bear the open Air by Degrees, into which 
they may be removed in July, obferving to 
fhift them into larger Pots, as their Roots fhall 
require, and place them where they may be 
fhelter’d from flrong Winds. 

In this Sitnation they may remain ’till the 
Beginning of September , when they fhouid be 
remov’d into the Stove, placing them where 
they may have a temperate Warmth ; and 
during the Winter Seafon you fhouid frequently 
refrefh them with Water, but they muft not 
have it in too great Quantities. 

Thefe Plants will grow to be three Feet 
high, and may be train’d up with regular 
Stems and Heads; they will continue tliree or 
four Years, if carefully preferv’d,and continue 
to produce Bunches of finall fearlet Berries 
throughout the whole Year; which affords a 
pleating Variety, amongft other Exoticks in 
Winter, when few other things are in Beauty ; 
The Berries thereof are foil of a beautiful 
red Juice, which will ftain Paper extremely 
fine, bat will not continue. 

PILO- 
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PILOSELLA j vide Hieracium. 

PIMPINELLA. [This Plant is called 
Pimpinella for Bipineila, becaule its Leaves 
grow or adhere to the Stalks by Pairs, and are 
difpos’d like Feathers; it is alfo called Sangui- 
forba, becaule it ftanches Blood] Burnet. 

The Cbarafters are; 

Tie Flower confifis of one Leaf, which ex¬ 
pands in a circular Form, and is generally cut 
into four Segments , to the Center, accompanied 
with many Chives, or a tufted Pointal ; the 
Flower-cup afterwards becomes a Fruit, for the 
mofi part Jharp-pointed and Quadrangular ; 
having fometimes but one Cell, and at other 
times two Cells, which are full of oblong Seeds. 

The Species are; 

i. Pimpinella; fanguiforba, minor leevts. 
C. B. P. Common or lcfier Burnet. 

a. Pimpinella ; fanguiforba, major. C. B. 
P. Great Burnet. 

3. Pimpinella ; major, prxalta, aurica- 
lata, Sabauda. Bocc. Muf Great rigid tall 
Burnet, with auriculated Leaves. 

4. Pimpinella; maxima,Canadenfis,Corn. 
Greateft Canada Burnet. 

There arc forae other Species of this Plant, 
which are prefer ved in curious Botanick Gar¬ 
dens for Variety: But thofe here mentioned 
are what I have obferved in the Englijb 
Gardens. 

The common Burnet is found wild in great 
Plenty upon dry chalky Hills, in divers Parti 
of England: yet is often cultivated in Gardens 
for medicinal Ules; though the Herb gather'd 
on its native Place of Growth, is muchuronger, 
and fitter for fuch Purposes. 

The fecond Sort is found growing in moift 
Meadows, and other wet Soils in divers Farts 
of England ; and is rarely cultivated in Gardens, 

The other two Sorts are Strangers to our 
Country, but are hardy enough to endure the 
Cold of our Climate in the open Air. Theft 
may be propagated either by lowing of the 
Seeds, or parting their Roots. 

The beft Time for parting their Roots, is 
in the Autumn, that they may take good Root 
before the Drought of the Spring hinders their 
Growth. They fhould be planted in Beds of 
light dry Earth, about ten Inches or a Foot 
alunder, for if they have not Room to fpread, 
they w ill rot each other. In May they will 
ihoot up to flower; but if you would preftrve 
the Roots, the Stems fhould be conftantly cut 
of£ for if they are permitted to feed, they 
ftldom remain long after. 

They may alfo be propagated by (owing 
their Seeds upon a Bed of light Earth in the 
Spring , and when the Plants are come up, they 
ihould be tranfplanted out into a Bed of frefh 
Earth, at the Diftance before-mention’d, ob- 
ferving to water and (hade them until they 
have taken Root, after which they will re¬ 
quire no farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds, The firft Sort is what fhould be 
ufed in Medicine, and the Leaves of that are 
alfo put into cool Tankards in the Heat of 
Summer, as a Cordial Herb. 


PINASTER; vide Pinus Sylveftris. 

PINUS. The Pine Tree. 

The Cbaraiters are; 

It hath amentaceous Flowers for Catkins J 
which are produced at remote Difiances from the 
Fruit on the fame Tree ; the Seeds are produced 
in fquamous Cones ; to which fhould be added, 
that the Leaves are longer than thofe of the Firr- 
Tree, and are produced by Pairs out of each 
Sheath. 

The Species are; 

1. Pinus ; fativa. C.B.P. The manured 
Pine. 

2. Pinus ; fylvefiris. C.B. P. The Pinafter 
or wild Pine. 

3. Pinus; fylvefiris,foliisbrevibus,glaucis, 
cottis parvis, albentibus. Kay. Ilifi. The Scotch 
Pine, commonly called the Scotch Firr. 

4. Pinus; Americana, folds prxlongis, 
fubtnde teruis, cents plurimis confertim nafeen- 
tibus. Rand. American Pine , with longer 
Leaves coming out by Threes, and many 
Cones growing in a Clufter, commonly called 
The Clufter Pine. 

$ Pinus ; Americana , ex umfolltculo fetis, 
longis tenuibus, triquetris , ad mum angulum, 
per totam longitudinem, minutiffimis crenis af- 
peratis. Pluk. Amaltb. Lord Weymouth's Pine ; 
vulgS. 

The Culture and Management of theft 
Trees, being the fame as for Firrs, is fully fee 
down adjoining to that Article, for which the 
Reader is defired to turn back to Abies. 


PISTACHIA; vide Tcrebinthus. 

PISUM [Some are of Opinion, that this 
Plant takes its Name from the City Pifa, where 
it antiently grew in great Plenty; others de¬ 
rive it from •wittr, he fell, becaufe if this Plant 
be not fupported, it will fall to the Ground.] 
Pea. 

The Cbarafiers are; 

It is a Plant with a papilionaceous Flower, 
out of wbofe Empalcment rifes the Pointal, which 
afterwards becomes a long Pod , full of roundijh 
Seeds ; to which tattfl he added,fiftulous Stalks, 
for the mnfi part weak, which the Leaves em¬ 
brace in fucb a Manner, that they feem to be 
perforated by them ; but the other Leaves grow 
by Pairs along the Mid-rib, ending in a Tendril. 

The Species are; 

1. Pisum ; horten/e majus, flora frufiuque 
albo. C. B. P. The greater Garden Pea with 
white Flowers and Fruit. 

2. Pis um; preecox, Anglic urn, Boerb. hid. 
Hot-(pur Pea ; vulva. 

3. Pisum; bumiie, cattle firmo.Toum, The 
Dwarf Pea. 

4. Pisum ; bumiie Gallicum. Boerb. .hid. 
French Dwarf Pea. 

$. Pisum ; cortice eduli. Tourn. Pea with 
an elculent Husk. 

6. Pisum; fihqua camofd, incurva, feu fat- 
cat a, eduli. Kaii. Hifi. The Sickle Pea; 
vulgo. 

7. Pisum'; arvenfe , fruftu albo, G B. P. 
Common white Pea. 
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8. Pis cm j arvenfe, fruitunjiridi. CB.P, 
Green Rouncival Pea. 

9. PtsuM ; arysHji,fruitu cinereo. CB.P. 
The Grey Pea. 

10. Pi sum ; arvenfe,flore rofeo, fruit a 'va¬ 
riety to. Kan lltji. Maple Rouncival Pta. 

ir. Pisum ; umbellalum. C.B-P. The 
Rofe Pea or Crown Pea. 

12. Piii'M ; maximum, fruitu nigra tinea 
maculate, tl. K. Par. The Spanifh Morotto 
Pea. 

13. Pisum; bertenfe, filiqua maxima. ILK. 
Par. The Marrow-far or Dutch Admiral Pea. 

14. Pisum ; fruit a maxima, ex vtndi obfo - 
Jeto. Bcerb. Jnd. The Union Pea. 

15. Pisum ; fpontaneum , mar it imam Angli- 
cum. Park. 1‘beat. Englilh Sea Pea. 

16. Pisum j arvstife, jruiiul lulee 'virefeeute. 
C- B. P. Pig Peas. 

'I here are leveral other Varieties of the 
Garden Peas, which d.ffcr in the Colour of 
their Mowers and Fruity and are by lomc Per- 
ihns diftinguilhtd by Names as d ftindt Sorts; 
but as they are very i’ubjed to vary when 
jmvn two or three Years in the lame Place, lb 
tliere can be no doubt of their being feminal 
Variations, which are not worth enumerating 
in this Mace. 

The l.nglfi) Sea Pea, is found wild upon 
the Slioar in Suffix, and fcveral other Counties 
in S'.ngliiud ; this was fir it taken Notice of in 
the Year 1555,between Qrford and Aldborou^h, 
where it grew upon the Heath, where nothing, 
no not Grais, was ever ieen to grow, and the 
poor People being in Diftrcls, by Real’on of 
the Dearth of that Year, gathered large Quan¬ 
tities of thefe Peas, and fo preferved them- 
fclves and Families: This is mentioned by 
St dm in his Cbrcmde , and Camden in his 
Britannia. But they were both miftaken, in 
imagining that they were Peas call on Shoar 
by a Shipwreck, feeing they grow in divers 
other Parts of England, and are undoubtedly 
a different Species from the common Pea. 

The Sixteenth Sort is greatly cultivated in 
the Fields in Dorfetfbire , where they are known 
by the Name of Pig Peas , the Inhabitants 
making great Uie of them to feed their Hogs. 
Thelc are alio often brought up to London and 
fold for the lame Purpole. 

I lhall new proceed to let down the Method 
of cultivating the feveral Sorts of Garden Peas, 
lo as to continue them throughout the Sealbn. 

It is a common Practice with the Gardeners 
near London, to raife Peas upon Hot-beds, to 
have them very early in the Spring, in order to 
whiih, they low their Peas upon warm Borders 
under Walls or Hedges, about the Middle of 
October ; and when the Plants come up, they 
draw the Eanh up gently to their Stems with 
a Hoe, the better to protect them from Froft; 
in thefe Places they let them remain until the 
latter End of January, or the Beginning of 
February, observing to earth them up from 
t : mc to time as the Plants advance in Height 
(for the Realbns before hid down) as alfo to 
cover them in very hard I'roft with Peas- 
haulin, Straw, or lome other light Covering, 
to preserve them from being deftroy’d, then 


at the Time before-mention’d, they make a 
Hot-bed (in proportion to the Quantity of 
Peas intended) which muft be well work’d in 
laying the Dung, that the Heat may not be 
too great: The Dung Ihould be laid about two 
Feet thick or lumewhat more, according as the 
Beds are made earlier or later in the Sealbn ; 
when the Dung is equally levelled, then the 
Earth (which (hould be light and frelh, but 
not over rich) muft be laid on about Six 
Inches thick, laying it equally all over the 
Bed: This being done, the Frames (which 
Ihould be two Feet deep on the Back-fide, and 
about fourteen Inches in Front) muft be put 
on, and cover’d with Glalfcs, after which it 
Ihould remain three or four Days, to let the 
Steam of the Bed pals off, before you put the 
Plants therein; obierving every Day to raife 
the Glafies either with Bricks or Stones, to 
give Vent for the rifing Steam to pals off j 
then when you find the Bed of a fine moderate 
Temperature for Heat, you Ihould with a 
Trowel, or fome other Inftrument, take up 
the Plants as carefully as poffible, to preferve 
a little Earth to thetr Roots, and plant them 
into the Hot-bed in Rows, about a Foot 
afunder, and the Plants Ihould be fet about an 
Inch and Half, or two Inches diftancefrom 
each other in the Rows j obftrving to water 
and lhade them until they have taken Root j 
after which you muft be careful to give them 
Air, at all Times when the Seafon is favour¬ 
able; other wife they will draw up very weak, 
and be fubjeeft to grow mouldy and decay. 
You Ihould alfo draw the Earth up to the 
Shanks of the Plants, as they advance in 
Height, and keep them always clear from 
Weeds; the Water they Ihould have, muft be 
given them fparingly, for if they arc too much 
water’d, it will caule them to grow too rank, 
and fometimes rot off the Plants at their 
Shanks, juft above Ground ; tvhen the Wea¬ 
ther is Very hot, you Ihould cover the Glalfes 
with Mats in the Heat of the Day, to fereen 
them from the Violence of the Sun, which is 
then too great for them, caufing their Leaves 
to Hag, and their BlofToms to fall off without 
producing Pods; as will alio the keeping of the 
Glades too dole at that Seafon. But when 
the Plants begin to fruit, they Ihould be 
water’d oftener, and in greater Plenty than 
before; for by that Time the Plants will have 
nearly done growing, and the often refrefhing 
them will occafion their producing a greater 
Plenty of Fruit. 

7 he Sort of Pm which is always uled for 
this Purpofc, is the Dwarf; for all the other 
Sorts ramble too much to be kept in Frames: 
the Realbn for fowing them in the common 
Ground, and afterwards tranlplanting them on 
a Hot-bcd, is alio to check their Growth, and 
caule them to bear in lefs Compels f for if the 
Seeds were fown upon a Hot-bed, and the 
Plants continued thereon, they would produce 
fuch luxuriant Plants as not to be contained 
in the Frames, and would bear but little 
Fruit. 

The next Sort of Pea , which is lown to 
fuccecd thole on the Hot-beds, is the IJot-fpur , 
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of which there are reckon’d three or four Sorts, 
as the Mafiert Hot-fpur , the Reading Hot-fpur, 
and iome others ; which are very little differing 
from etch other, except in their early Bearing, 
for which the il fafter's Hot-fpur is chiefly pre- 
ferr’d ; tho’ if either of thefe Sorts are cul¬ 
tivated in the fame Place for three or four 
Years, they are apt to degenerate and be later 
in Fruiting, for which Reafon mod curious 
Perfons procure their Seeds annually from lome 
diftant Place, and in the Choice of thefe Seeds, 
if they could be obtained from a colder Situa¬ 
tion, and a poorer Soil, than that in which 
they are to be fown, it will be much better 
than on the contrary, and they will come 
earlier in the Spring, 

Thefe muft alfo be fown on warm Borders, 
towards the latter End of Ofiober, and when 
the Plants are come up, you Ihould draw the 
Earth up to their Shanks in the Manner before 
directed, which Ihould be repeated as the 
Plants advance in Height (always obferving 
to do it when the Ground is dry) which will 
greatly procedt the Stems of the Plants againft 
Froft ; and if the Winter fhould prove very 
fevere, it will be of great fervice to the Plants, 
to cover ;hem with Peas-haulm, or fbme other 
light Covering, which Ihould be conftantly 
taken off in mild Weather, and only fuffer’tf 
to remain on during the Continuance of the 
Froft j for if they are kept too dole, they will 
be drawn very weak and tender, and thereby 
be liable to be deftroy’d with the leaft Incle¬ 
mency of the Seafbn. 

In the Spring you muft carefully clear them 
from Weeds, and draw fome frefh Earth up 
to their Stems; but do not raife it too high to 
the Plants, left by burying their Leaves you 
fhould rot their Stems, as is fometimes the 
Cafe, efpecially in wet Sealons. You fhould 
alfo obierve to keep them dear from Vermin, 
which if permitted to remain amongft the 
Plants, will increafe fo plentifully, as to de¬ 
vour the greateft Part of them ; the chief of 
the Vermin which infedt Peas, are the Slugs, 
which lie all the Day in the fmall Hollows of 
the Earth near the Stems of the Plants, and 
in the Night-time come out and make terrible 
Deftrudtion of the Peas ; and thefe chiefly 
abound in wet Soils, or where a Garden is 
negledled and over-run with Weeds ; there¬ 
fore you fhould make the Ground clear every 
Way round the Peas, to deftroy their Har¬ 
bours, and afterwards in a fine, mild Morning 
very early, when thefe Vermin are got abroad 
from their Holes, you fhould flack a Quantity 
of Lime, which fhould be fown hot over the 
Ground, pretty thick, which will deftroy the 
Vermin, where-ever it happens to fill upon 
them ; but will do very little Injury to the 
Peas, provided it be not fcatter’d too thick 
upon them : This is the beft Method I could 
ever find to deftroy thele troublefome Vermin. 

If this Crop of Peas doth hit, it will im¬ 
mediately fucceed thole on the Hot-bed; but 
for fear this fhould mifearry, it will be proper 
to fow two more Crops, at about a Fortnight 
diftanee from each other; fo that there may 
be the more Chances to fucceed : This w ill be 


fufficient until the Spring of the Year, wheri 
you muft low at leaft two more Crops of thefe 
Peas ; one toward the latter End of January, 
and the other a Fortnight after; thefe two 
later Sowings, will be fufficient rocontinue the 
early Sort of Peas through the firft Scafon, 
and .after this it will be proper to have fbme of 
the large Sorts of Peas to lucceed them } in 
order to which, you fhould low fome of the 
Spamjli Morelia, which is a great Bearer, and 
a hardy Sort of Pea , about the Middle of 
February, upon a clear open Spot of Ground ; 
thefe muft be fown in Rows, about two Feec 
and a Half afunder, and the Peas fhould be 
dropped in the Drills about air Inch and a 
half dsftance, covering them about two Inches 
deep with Earth, being very careful that none 
of them lie uncovered, which will draw the 
Mice , Pigeons or Rooks to attack the whole 
Spot; and it often happens by this Neglcdb, 
that a whole Plantation is devour’d by thde 
Creatures; whereas when there are none of 
the Peas left in fight, they do not fo eafjiy 
find them out. 

About a Fortnight after this, you fhould fow 
another Spot, either of this Sort, or any other 
large Sort of Pea to f ucceed thofe, and then 
continue to repeat (owing once a Fortnight 
till the Middle or latter End of April , fbme of 
thefe Kinds, only obferving to allow the 
Marrow-fats, and other very large Sorts of 
Peas, at leaft three Feet between Row and 
Row ; and the Rofe Pea fhould be allowed at 
leaft eight or ten Inches diftance Plant from 
Plant, in the Rows ; for thefe grow very large, 
and if they have not Room allowed them, 
they will ipoiJ each other, by drawing up very 
tall, and will produce no Fruit. 

When thefe Plants come up, the Earth 
Ihould be drawn up to cheir Shanks (as was 
before directed) and the Ground kept entirely 
clear from Weeds; and when the Plants are 
grown eight or ten Inches high, you fhould 
ftick fome rough Boughs, or brulh Wood, 
into the Ground cl ole ro the Peas, for them 
to ramp upon, which will fupport them from 
trailing upon the Ground, which is very apt to 
rot the large growing Sorts of Peas, efpecially 
in wet Seafbns: befides, by thus fupporting 
them, the Air can freely pals between them, 
which will preferve the Bloffoms from falling 
off before their Time, and occafion them 10 
bear much better, than if permitted to lie upon 
the Ground ; and there will be Room to pafs 
between the Rows to gather the Peas when 
they are ripe. 

The Dwarf Sorts of Peas may be fown 
much clofer together, than thofe before- 
mentioned ; for thefe feldom rife above a Foot 
high, and rarely fpread above half a Foot in 
width ; fo that thefe need not have more 
Room than two Feet Row from Row, and 
about an Inch afunder in the Rows. Thefe 
will produce a good Quantity of Peas, pro¬ 
vided the Seafbn be not over dry ; but they 
feldom continue long in bearing, lb that they 
are not lb proper to fow for the main Crop, 
when a Quantity of Peas is expedited for the 
Table: their chief Excellency being for Hot¬ 
beds, 
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beds, where they will produce a greater Quan¬ 
tity of Peas (provided they are well manag’d) 
than if expos’d to the open Air, where the 
Heat of the Sun loon dries them up. 

The Sickle Pea is much more common in 
Holland than in England, it being the Sort 
moftly cultivated in that Country* but in 
England they are only propagated by curious 
Gentlemen for their own Table, and are rarely 
brought into the Markets; this Sort the Birds 
are very fond of; and if they are not prevented, 
do many times deftroy the whole Crop. This 
fhould be planted in Rows, about two Feet 
and a half afunder, and be managed as hath 
been directed for the other Sorts. 

The Grey, and other large Winter Peas , are 
feldom cultivated in Gardens, because they 
require a great deal of Room ; but are ufually 
fown in Fields, in moft Parts of England. 
The belt Time for fowing ofthefe, is about 
the Beginning of March, when the Weather 
is pretty dry, for if they are put into the 
Ground in a very wet Sealbn, they are apt to 
rot, efpedally if the Ground be cold ; thefe 
fhould be allowed at-lcaft three Feet diftance 
Row from Row, and muft be fown very thin 
in the Rows; for if they are (own too thick, 
the Haulm will fpread fo as to fill the Ground, 
and ramble over each other, which will caufe 
the Plants to rot, and prevent their Bearing. 

The beft Method to fow thefe Peas, is, to 
draw a Drill with a Hoe by a Line, about 
two Inches deep, and then flatter the Seeds 
therein, after which, with a Rake you may 
draw the Earth over them, whereby they will 
be equally covered; and this is a very quick 
Method for Gardens; but where they are fown 
in Fields, they commonly make a fhallow 
Furrow with the Plough, aud lcatter the Seeds 
therein, and then with a Harrow they cover 
them over again. After this, the great Trou¬ 
ble is to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
draw the Earth up to the Plants; this, in fuch 
Countries where Labour is dear, is a great 
Expence, to do it by Hand with a Hoe ; but 
this may be eafily effected with a Breaft-hoeing 
Plough, which may be drawn through between 
the Rows, which will entirely eradicate the 
Weeds, and by ftirring of the Soil, render it 
mellow, and greatly promote the Growth of 
the Plants. 

When any of thefe Sorts are intended for 
Seed, there fhould be as many Rows of them 
left ungather’d, as may be thought neceflary 
to furnifh a fufficient Quantity of Seed ; thefe 
muft remain until their Pods are changed 
brown, and begin to fplit; when you fhould 
immediately gather them up together with the 
Haulm, and if you have not Room to flack 
them up until Winter, you may thrafh them 
out fo foon as they arc dry, and put them up 
in Sacks for Ule : But you muft be very care¬ 
ful not to let them remain too long abroad 
after they are ripe, for if Wet fhould happen, 
it would rot them, and Heat after a Shower 
of Rain, would caufe their Pods to burft and 
caft forth their Seeds, fo that the greateft Part 
of them would be loft ; but, as I laid before, 
it is not advifeable to continue lowing of the 
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fame Seed longer than two Years, for the 
Reafons there laid down; but rather to ex¬ 
change your Seeds every Year, or every two 
Years at leaft, whereby you may always expeft 
to have them prove well. 

PISUM CORDATUM; 'vide Corindum. 

PL ANT A, a Plant, is defin’d by the ingeni¬ 
ous Mr. John Martyn to be an organical Body, 
deftitute of Senfe and fpontaneous Motion, 
adhering to another Body in fuch a manner, as 
to draw from it its Nourifhment, and having a 
Power of propagating its felf by Seed. As 
to the Parts of which a Plant confifls, they 
are the Root, Stalk, Leaf, Flower and Fruit. 

Plant and Vegetable are pretty near 
Terms fynonymous, all Plants being Vege¬ 
tables. Dr. Boerbaave defines a Vegetable to 
be a Body generated of the Earth, or of fome- 
thing arifing of the Earth, to which it adheres 
or is connected by Parts call’d Roots , through 
which it receives the Matter of its Nourifhment 
and Increafe ; and confifts of Juices and Veflels 
fenfibly diftinft from each other: or a Vege¬ 
table is an organical Body, compos’d of Veflels 
and Juices, every where diftinguiftiable from 
each other ; to which Body grow Roots or 
Parts whereto it adheres, and from which it 
derives the Matter of its Life and Growth. 

This Definition furnifhes a juft and adequate 
Idea of a Vegetable; for by its confiding of 
Vejfels and Juices, it is diftinguifhed from a 
Foffil, and by its adhering to another Body , and 
deriving its Nourijbment therefrom, it is di- 
ftinguifh’d from an Animal. 

A Vegetable is defin’d an orgauical Body , 
becaufe confiding of different Pam, which 
jointly concur to the Exercife of the fame 
Function; adhering by feme of its Parts to 
another Body, for we know of no Plant that is 
abfblutely vague and flu&uating; but has dill 
a Body it adheres to, though that Body may 
be various, e. g Earth , as in our common 
Plants; Stone, as in Rock Plants; Water, as 
in Sea Plants; and Air, as in fome Mucilages. 

As to thole few Plants which appear to 
float in the Water, their manner of Growth 
is fomething anomalous. M. Soumefort has 
fhewn, that all Plants do not arife ftri&ly from 
Seeds; but that fome inftead of Semen, de¬ 
pot! te, or let fall a little Drop of Juice, which 
finking in the Water, reaches the Bottom, or 
fome Rock, &c, in its way, to which it dicks, 
ftrikes Root, and fhoots into Branches ; fuch 
is the Origin of Coral. Add, that the Root 
of a Plant may have any Situation at Pleafiire, 
with refpeit to the Body thereof; nor needs it 
either be lowed or higheft, &c. accordingly in 
Aloes, Coral, Mojfes, Fungus's, &c. the Root 
is frequently uppermoft, and its Growth 
downwards. 

The Veflels, or containing Parts of Plants 
confift of mere Earth, bound or connected to¬ 
gether by Oil, as a Gluten, which being ex- 
haufted by Fire, Air, Age, or the like, the 
Plant moulders or returns again into its Earth 
or Dull: Thus in Vegetables burnt by the 
intenfeft Fire, the Earth or Matter of Veflel 
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is left intire, and undUToluble by its utmoft 
Force; and confequently the Matter thereof is 
neither Water, nor Air, nor Salt, nor Sul¬ 
phur, but Earth alone. 

The Root or Part whereby Vegetables are 
conne&ed to their Matrix, and by which they 
receive their nutritious Juice, coufifts of an 
infinite Number of abforbent Veflels, which 
being difperled through the Interfaces of the 
Earth, attract or imbibe the Juices of the 
fame, confequently every Thing in the Earth, 
that is difloluble in Water, is liable to be im¬ 
bib’d i as Air, Salt, Oil, Fumes of Minerals, 
Metal, Sc. and of thefe Plano do really 
conlift. 

T hefe Juices are drawn from the Earth very 
crude; but by the Structure and Fabrick of 
the Plant, and the various VelTels they are 
itrain’d through, become chang'd, farther 
elaborated, fccreted, and affimikted to the 
Subftance of the Plant 

The Motion of the nutritious Juices of 
Vegetables is produc’d much like that of Blood 
in Animals, by the A&ion of the Air; in 
effeft, there is iomething equivalent to Relpi- 
ration throughout the whole Plant 

The Oiicovery of this we owe to the ad¬ 
mirable Malpighi , who firft obterved that Ve¬ 
getables confift of two Series or Orders of 
Veflels; firft, fuch as receive and convey the 
alimental Juices, anfwering to the Arteries, 
La<fteals. Veins, Sc. of Animals; focondly, 

J trachea, or Air vejfels, whice are long, hollow 
Pipes, wherein Air is continually receiv’d and 
cxpell’d, i. e. infpir*d and expir’d ; within 
which trachea he fhews all the former Series of 
Veflels arc contained. 

Hence it follows, that the Heat of a Year, 
nay, of a Day, of a Angle Hour of Minute, 
muft have an Effect on the Air 1 included in 
thefe Stache*, i. c. muft rarefy it, and con¬ 
fequently dilate the Trachea, whence arifes a 
perpetual Spring or Source of A&ion to pro* 
mote the Circulation in Plants. 

PLANTAIN TREE; vide Mufa. 

PLANTING: Although the Method of 
Planting the various Sorts of Trees, is fully 
fet down, under the feveral Articles where 
each Kind is mentioned, yet it may not be 
amifs to fay fomething in general upon that 
Head in this Place; which fhall be let down as 
briefly as poflvble. And, 

Firft t The firft Thing in the Planting of 
Trees, is to prepare the Ground (according 
to the different Sorts of Trees you intend to 
plant) before the Trees are taken out of the 
Earth; for you fliould fuller them to remain 
as little Time out of the Ground as poflible. 

In taking up the Trees, you (bould carefully 
dig away the Earth round their Roots, io as 
to come-at their feveral Parts to cut them off; 
for if they are torn out of the Ground with¬ 
out Care, the Roots will be broken and bridled 
very much, to the great Injury of the Trees, 
When you have taken them up, the next 
thing is to prepare them for Planting) in doing 
of which, there are two Things to be prin¬ 


cipally regarded; the one is to prepare the 
Roots, and the other to prune their Heads, in 
fuch a Manner, as may be moll ferviceable in 
promoting the future Growth of the Trees. 

And firft, as to the Roots; all the {mall 
Fibres are to be cut off^ as near to the Place 
from whence they are produc’d, as may be 
(excepting fuch Trees as are to be replanted, 
immediately after they are taken up) other- 
wile the Air will turn all the fmall Roots and 
Fibres black; which if permitted td remain on, 
when the Tree is planted, will grow mouldy 
and decay, and thereby fpoil all the new Fibres 
which are produced ; fo that many times the 
Trees mifearry for want of duly obferving 
this; After the Fibres are all cut off, you 
fhould prune off all the bruis’d or broken 
Roots fmooth, otherwife they are apt to rot 
and diftemper the Trees; you fhould alfo cut 
out all irregular Roots which croft each other, 
and all downright Roots (efpectally in Fruit- 
Trees) muft be cut off; fo that when the 
Roots are regularly prun’d, they may in fbme 
meafure refemble the Fingers of a Hand, 
when fpread open; then you lhould ihorten 
the larger Roots, in proportion to the Age and 
Strength of the Tree; as alfo the particular 
Sorts of Trees, are to be confider’d, for the 
Wallnut , Mulberry, and fbme other tender- 
rooted Kinds fhould not be pruned lb clofe, as 
the more hardy Sorts of Fruit or Foreft Trees, 
which in young Fruit Trees, fuch as Pears, 
Apples, Plums, Peaches , &c. that are one 
Year old, from budding or grafting, may be 
left about eight or nine Inches long ; but in 
older Trees, they muft be left of a much greater 
Length; but this is to be underftood of the 
larger Roots only, for the fmall ones muft be 
chiefly cut quite out, or pruned very fhort, 
their extream Parts, which are generally very 
weak, do commonly decay after moving, fo 
that it is the better WayJntirely to dilplace 
them. 

The next thing isthe Pruning oftheir Heads, 
which muft be differently perform’d in diffe¬ 
rent Trees , and the Delign of the Trees, muft 
alfo be confider’d; for if they are intended 
for Walls or Efpaliers, it is the better way to 
plant them with the greateft Fart of their 
Heads, which fhould remain on until the 
Spring, that the Trees begin to fhoot, when 
they muft be cut down to five or fix Eyes (as 
is fully fet down in the feveral Articles of the 
various Kinds of Fruit) being very careful in 
doing of this, not to difturb the new Roots. 

But if the Trees are defign’d for Standards, 
you fhould prune off all the fmall Branches 
clofe to the Places where they are produced, 
as alfo irregular Branches which croft 
each other, and by their Motion when agitated 
by the Wind, do rub and bruiie each other, fo 
astooccafionmany times great Wounds in ihofe 
Places; betides, it makes a difagreeable Ap¬ 
pearance to the Sight, and adds to the Clofe* 
neft of its Head, which fhould always be 
avoided in Fruit Trees; whofe Branches 
fhould be prelerved as far diflant from each 
other, as they are ufiially produced when in a 
regular way of Growth, (which is in all Sorts 
6 N of 
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of Trees proportionable to the Size of their 
leaves, and Magnitude of their Fruit) for 
when their Heads are very thick, (which 
is often occafidned by the unskilful Oiortening 
of their Branches) the Sun and Air cannot 
freely pais between their Leaves, fb that the 
Fruit mult be final! and ill tatted. But to 
return j After having difplaced thefe Branches, 
you ihould alfo cut off all fuch Parts of 
Branches, as have by any Accident been 
broken or wounded ; for thefe will remain 
a diftgreeable Sight, and often occafion a 
Diftaft in the Tree. But you Ihould, by no 
means, cut off the main, leading Shoots, as 
is, by too many, pra&is’d, for thole are ne- 
ceflary to attra& the Sap from the Root, and 
thereby promote the Growth of the Tree: 
For, from feveral Experiments which 1 matte 
the Winter 1709, by cutting off the Branches 
of feveral Sorts of Trees, and putting them 
into Phials filled with Water, whole Tops were 
clofely cover'd, to prevent the Evaporating of 
the Water, I found, that thole Shoots whole 
leading Buds were preferved, did attrad the 
Moifture in much greater Quantity, than 
thole Shoots whofe Tops were cut off: And 
from feveral Experiments made by the Reve¬ 
rend Mr. Hates, we find, that great Quanti¬ 
ties of Moifture are imbib'd at Wounds, where 
Branches are cut off $ lo that by thus fhorten- 
ing the Branches, the Wet, which generally 
falls in great Plenty during the Winter Sealon, 
is plentifully imbib'd, and for want of Leaves 
to perlpire it off, mixes with the Sap of the 
Trees, and thereby diftending the Veffels, 
deflroys their contracting Force, which ma¬ 
ny times kills the Tree, or at leaft weakens it 
lo much, as not to be recovered again for 
iome Years; as 1 have leveral Times ob- 
lerved. 

But being willing to try the Experiment, 
in the Month of October 1723, I made choice 
of two Standard Almond-Trees, of equal 
Strength and Age; theli I took up as care¬ 
fully as polfible, and having prepar'd their 
Roots as before directed, I prun'd their Heads 
in the following manner, viz. Of one of 
them I only cut off the fmall Branches, and 
fuch as were bruis'd or broken, but preftrv’d 
all the ftrong ones entire: Of the other I 
fliortened all the ftrong Branches, and prun'd 
off the weak and broken Shoots, as is the 
common Pra&icc. Theft two Trees I planted 
^ in the lame Soil, and to the lame Situation, 
gave them both equal Attendance, and ma¬ 
nag’d them both as nearly alike at polfible; 
yet, in the Spring , when theft Trees began 
to ihoot, that, whole Branches, were entirely 
preferved, came out early, continued to ihooc 
ftronger, and is at prelent much larger, and 
In better Health than the other. And fince 
this, I have made leveral other Experiments 
of the like Nature, which have conftantly 
liicceeded in the lame Manner; from whence 
it is reafonable to conclude, that the fhorten- 
ing of the Branches is a great Injury to all 
new-planted Trees. 

Having thus prepared the Trees for Plant¬ 
ing, we mutt next proceed to the Placing them 


into the Ground; but before this, 1 would 
advift, if the Trees have been long out of the 
Ground, fb that their Fibres are dry'd, to 
place their Roots in Water eight or ten Hours, 
before they are planted , oblerving to place 
them in fuch a Manner, that their Heads may 
remain ereft, and their Roots only immers’d 
therein, which will fwell the dry'd Veffels 
of the Roots, and prepare them to imbibe 
Nouriihment from the Earth. In fixing of 
them, great Regard Ihould be had to the Na¬ 
ture of the Soil, which, if cold and tnoift, the 
Trees Ihould be planted very fhallow; as alfo, 
if it be a hard Rock or Gravel, it will be 
much the better Way to raife a Hill of Earth 
where each Tree is to be planted , than to dig 
into the Rock or Gravel, and fill it up 
with Earth, (as is too often practis’d) whereby 
the Trees ire planted, as it were, in a Tub, there 
being but little Room for their Roots to ex¬ 
tend ; fo that after two or three Years Growth, 
when their Roots have extended to the Sides 
of the Hole, they are (topp'd by the Rock 
or Gravel, can get no farther^ and the Trees 
will decline, and, in a few Years, die $ be¬ 
tides, theft Holes do detain the Moifture fb 
that the Fibres of the Plants are often rotted 
thereby. But when they are raifed above the 
Surface of the Ground, their Roots will ex¬ 
tend, and find Nouriihment, tho* the Earth 
upon the Rock or Gravel be hot three Inches 
thick, as may be frequently obftrved, where 
Trees are thus placed. 

The next thing to be obftrved is, to place 
the Tree in the Hole in fuch Manner, that 
the Roots may be about the fame Depth in 
the Ground, as they were growing before they 
were taken up; Then break the Earth fine 
with a Spade, and fcatter it into the Hole, fb 
that it may fall in between every Root, that 
there may be no Hollownefs in the Earth, 
(but you ihould by no Means lift or Icrecn 
the Mould, for Reafons given in the Article 
of Fitts') then having fill'd in the Earth, you 
ihould gently tread it cloft with your Feet; 
but do not make it too hard, which is a very 
great Fault, efpecially if the Ground be ftrong 
or wet. 

Having thus planted the Trees, you fhoald 
provide a Parcel of Stakes, which ihould be 
drove down by the Sides of the Trees, and 
fattened thereto tofupport them from being 
blown down, or difplaced by the Wind; and 
then lay feme Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground, about their Roots, to prevent the 
Earth from drying. 

This is to be underftood of Standard Trees 
which caft their Leaves; and as to fuch as 
are planted againft Walls, there is no other 
Difference in their Management, but only to 
preferve their Heads entire, and to place their 
Roots about five or fix Inches from the Wall 
inclining their Heads thereto; which ihould 
be fattened to the Wall, to prevent their being 
difplaced by the Wind; and in the Spring fol¬ 
lowing, juft before they fhoot, their Heads 
ihould be cut down to five or fix Buds, as is 
fully directed under the leveral Articles of the 
different Kinds of Fruit. 

As 
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Ai to the Watering of all new planted 
Trees, I Should advife it to be done with 
great Moderation ; nothing being more inju¬ 
rious to them than over-watering of 'em ; Ex¬ 
amples enough of this Kind may have been 
leen in St. 'fames's Park , a few Yean paft, 
where there nave been many Ttees planted to 
make the Rows complete, where the old Trees 
were decay'd; and notwithftanding the great 
Care in bringing in a large Quantity of frefh 
Earth, where each Tree was planted , yet 
very few of them have taken, and thole few 
which are yet alive, hate made but poor Pro- 
grels, nor will they ever be thriving Trees; 
which is wholly owing to the Abundance of 
Water given to them, whereby the Fibres are 
rotted off as loon as they are produced. And 
how can any Per Ion imagine, that a Tree 
Ihould thrive, when the Gronnd in which it 
is planted, is continually floated with Water? 
For, by an Experiment made by the Reve¬ 
rend Mr. Hales, in placing the Roots of a 
Dwarf Pear-free in Water, the Quantity of 
Moifture imbibed decreas'd very much daily, 
bccaule the Sap-Veflels of the Roots, like 
thole of the cut-off Boughs in the lame 
Experiment, were lo laturated and clogged 
with Moifture, by Handing in Water, that 
more of it could not be--drawn up. And this 
Experiment was tried upor) a Tree which was 
full of Leaves, and thereby more capable to 
difeharge a large Quantity of Moifture, than 
fuch Trees as are entirely deftitute of Leaves; 
fo that it is impoftible Inch Trees can thrive, 
where the Moifture is too great about their 
Roots. 

The Sealons for Planting are various, ac¬ 
cording to the different Sorts of Trees or the 
Soil in which they are planted : For fuch Trees 
whofc Leaves fall off in IVinter , the beft time 
is the Beginning of OSlober, provided the 
Soil be dry; but for a wet Soil, it is better 
to defer it until the latter End of February , or 
the Beginning of March ; and for Evcr-greeni, 
the Beginning of April is, by far, the beft 
Seafon, though they may be lafely remov’d at 
Midfummer , provided they are not to be car¬ 
ried very far; but you Ihould always make 
Choice of a cloudy, moift Sealon, if poffiblc, 
when they will take frelh Root in a few Days. 
And, on the contrary, when thefe Trees are 
removed in IVinter , during which time they 
are almolt in a State of Reft, they do not 
take Root until the Spring advances, and lets 
the Sap in Motion, fo that many times they 
die, efpecially if the Winter proves levere. 

As to the Preparing the Soil for Planting , 
that muft alio be done to luit the different 
Sorts of Trees, ibrae requiring a light So^ 
others a ftrong one, &c. But this is fully let 
down in the feveral Articles of Trees, under 
their proper Heads, to which the Reader is 
defired to turn; though lor Fruit-Trees ill 
general a frelh Soil bora a Failure-Ground, 
which is neither too light and dry, nor over 
ftrong and moift, but rather a gentle, loft, 
loamy Earth, is to be preferr’d, And if it 
be for Watt Trees, it will be the better if the 
Borders are fill’d with this Earth fix Feet wide. 


but it need not be above eighteen Inches or 
two Feet deep at moft; for when the Borders 
are made too deep, the Roots of thefe Trees 
are enticed downward, which is of bad Con- 
fequence to Fruit-Trees, as hath been elfe- 
where oblcrved, The lame alio muft be ob- 
ferved lor Standard Trees, (where frefh Earth 
is brought to the Places in which they are 
planted ) not to make the Holes too deep, but 
rather let them have the lame Quantity of 
Earth in Width, which is much to be pre- 
ferr’d. 

There are leveral Ferlons who dirc& the 
Placing of the feme Side of the Tree to the 
South, which, before removing, had that Po- 
fition, as a material Circumftance to be ftritftly 
regarded; but from leveral Trials which I 
have made, 1 could not obferve the leaft Dif¬ 
ference in the Growth of thole Trees which 
were lo placed, and others which were re¬ 
verted ; lo that I conclude it is not of any 
Confequence to obferve this Method. 

The Diftance which Trees Ihould be planted 
at, muft alio be proportioned to their leveral 
Kinds, and the leveral Furpoles for which they 
are intended; all which is explain'd under their 
feveral Heads; but Fruit-Trees, planted either 
again ft Walls, or lor Efpaliers, Ihould be al¬ 
lowed the following Diftances. For moft Farts 
of vigorous-fhooting Pear-frets , twenty four 
Feet; for Apricocks, l ixteen Feet; Apples , 
fixteen Feet; Peaches, Nefiarines, Cherries, 
and Plums, fourteen or fixteen Feet, accord¬ 
ing to the Goodnefe of the Soil, or the 
Height of the Wall. But -as thefe Things 
are mention'd in their leveral Articles, it 
will be needlels to repeat any more in this 
Place. 

PLANTING REVERSE: Dr. Agricola 
tells us, That he has made leveral Experi¬ 
ments on the Brandies of Foreign Trees, as 
well Orange as Laurel, which he perform’d 
after the Manner following: He firft {tripp'd 
the Branches of all the Leaves, then he bent 
and ty’d them, drels'd them with his noble 
Mummy, and planted them the reverfe Way; 
fo that nothing was to be leen of all the 
Branches, but the great Ends, and kept them, 
daring the Winter , in his Stove. 

He adds. That thole who have a mind to 
raife Trees this Way, which he calls Monftrous 
Fruit-frets, may raife Apples , Pears, Cher¬ 
ries, Apricocks, Peaches, Mulberries, IValmt- 
frees , &c. alfo Kofe-frees, Goofeberry Bujhes , 
Sec. which he directs to do lomething more at 
large, as follows: 

Take thole Branches that are fumifhed 
with long Side Branches, or Twigs, and bend 
the Side-Twrgs in the Joints toward the great 
Branches and tie them together with Bals or 
Packthread; then drefithem with Mummy, 
either with a Brufh only near the Ligature, 
and here and there on the Joints, or dip them 
intirely into it: Then having made a deep 
Hole in the Ground, let the Branches the 
reverfe Way, lo that nothing but the long 
End of the Branch appears above Ground! 
the reft being covered with good, far, and 
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well-fifttd Earth. This being done, the little 
Branches will take Root in the Joints every 
where; then the Buds will begin to Ihoot, fo 
that you may fee fifty or fixty more Branches 
ipring up, making an agreeable as well as 
monftrous Figure. 

Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton had begun to put 
the lame into Practice, and he himietf gives 
Directions lor performing it as follows ; 

Firft, to make Choice of a young Tree of 
one Shoot, either of Alder, Elm, or Willow, 
or any other Tree that will take Root eafily 
by Laying, and to bend that Shoot gently 
down the extreme Part in the Earth, and lo 
to let it remain ’till it has taken Root, lb that 
the Plant then will referable an Arch, or bent 
Bow above the Ground. 

When this Top End has well ftruck new 
Roots, to dig about the firft Root, and raife 
it gently out of the Ground, ’till the Stem 
Inclines to an Upright, and lb ftake it up, 
other wile it will incline to bend. 

Then to prune thole Roots that are ereCted 
in the Air, from the Bruifes and Wounds which 
they receiv’d in being dug up, and do Over 
with a Brulh the prun’d Parts with the fol¬ 
lowing Compofition, moderately warm. 

■ Take four Ounces of Tallow, lour Ounces 
of Bees-Wax, two Ounces of Rolin, and 
two Ounces of Turpentine, melted together 
in a Pipkin. 

After this prune offal! the Buds or Shoots 
that are upon the Stem or Plants and drels 
the Wound with the fame Compofition, to 
prevent any collateral Shootings, that may 
fpoil the Beauty of the Stem. 

Befides, Care is to be taken that the new 
growing Roots of this revers'd Plant be well 
nourifh’d, and therefore that Part of the Shoot, 
which was the larger, is to be cut away a little 
below the Earth, that the Stem may be better 
nourifhed, and its Roots tranflated. 

PLATANUS, of breadth) 

The Plane-Tree 

The Characters are ; 

Jt hath an amentaceous Flower, confining of 
feveral J, lender Stamina , which are collected 
into fpherical little Balls, and are barren ; hut 
the Embryo’s of the Fruit, which are produced 
on feparate Parts of the fame tree, are turgid , 
and do afterwards become targe fpbericalBalls, 
containing many oblong Seeds , intermix'd with 
Down. 

The Species are ; 

i. Platanus ; Orientals, wrus. Park. 

Tbeat. The true Oriental Plane-tree. 

a. Platanus ; Occident alts, aut Virginien- 
fis. Park, tbeat. The Weftern or Virginian 
Plane-tree. 

3- Platanus ; Orientalis, Aceris folio, t . 
Cor. The Maple-leav’d Plane-tree. 

4. An Platanus; Americanus, foliis ob- 
longis ex adverfo nafeentibus. The Button- 
Tree; vulgS. 

The firft of theie Trees (though the 
firft known Sort in Europe') is left common 
than the fecond; which has been introduced 
fince the Engltjb fettled in Virginia ; which 


may be, in a great meafore, owing to the 
latter Sort being much caller to propagate 
than the former; for every Cutting of 
this, if planted in a moift Soil, juft before 
the Tree begins to Ihoot, will cake Roor, 
and in a few Years make very large Trees; 
whereas the firft is only propagated from Seeds 
or by Layers. 

The third Sort, although by lome fup- 
pos’d to be a diftinCt Species from either 
of the former, yet is no more but a leminal 
Variety of the firft; for I have had many 
Plants which came upfront the Seeds of the 
firft Sort, which ripen’d in the Pbyfick-Gar- 
den , which do moft of them degenerate to 
this third Sort, which, in the manner of its 
Leaves, feems to be very different from 
either, and might realonably be fuppog’d a 
diftinCt Sort, by thofe who have not traced its 
Original. 

The fourth Sort here mention’d was lent 
from Carolina, by the Name of Button-Tree, 
and by the Account lent with it, feems to be 
a Sort of Plane-tree, though the Manner of 
this Tree’s growing is very different from any 
of the-other Sorts; but as it hath not pro¬ 
duced either Flowers or Fruit in England , fo 
1 cannot determine whether it be a true Plane- 
tree or not. 

Theie Trees delight to grow on a moift, rich 
Soil, on which they will arrive to a prodi¬ 
gious Size in a few Years, and during the 
Summer Seafon do afford a glorious Shade ; 
their Leaves being of a prodigious Size, efpe- 
cially on a good Soil, lo that there is fcarcely 
any Tree at prelent in England, which does 
afford lo good a Shade. But the Backwardneft 
of their coming out in Spring, together with 
their Leaves lading early in Autumn , has oc- 
cafioned their not being fo generally efteem’d, 
asotherwile they would be. 

The firft Son was brought out of the Le¬ 
vant to Rome, where it was cultivated with 
much Coft and Induftry: ‘The greateft Ora¬ 
tors and Statelmen among the Ramans, took 
great Pleafure in their Villa’s which were fur- 
rounded with Platanus ; and their Fondneft to 
this Tree became lo great, that we frequently 
read of their irrigating them with Wine in- 
ftead of Water. Pliny affirms, that there is 
no Tree whatfoever which lb well defends us 
from the Heat of the Sun in Summer, nor 
that admits it more kindly in Winter, for the 
Branches being produced at a proportionable 
Dillance, to the Largcneft of their Leaves, 
(which is what holds through all the different 
Sorts of Trees yet known) lo that when the 
Leaves are fallen in Winter, the Branches 
Awing at a great Diftance, do eafily admit 
the Rays of the Sun. 

This Tree was afterwards brought to France , 
where it was cultivated only by Perfons of the 
firft Rank; and fo much was the Shade of it 
priz'd, as that if any of the Natives did but 
put his Head under it, they exa&ed a Tribute 
from them. 

It is generally fuppos’d, that the Intro¬ 
duction of this Tree into England , is owing 
to the great Lord Chancellor Bacon, who 
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planted a noble Farce! of them at Verufam , 
which were there, very fiourilhing, a few 
Years fince. But notwithftanding its having 
been lo long in England, yet there are but 
few very large Trees to be feen of it at p re¬ 
lent i which may, perhaps, be owing to the 
great Efteem the Pcrlons of the laft Age had 
for the Lime, which being much eafier to pro¬ 
pagate, and of quicker Growth, during the 
three or four firft Years, than the Plane-free, 
thereby it became the molt common Tree for 
Planting of Avenues and lhady Walks near 
Habitations in England. But fince the Defeats 
of that Tree have been more generally difco* 
vered, the Elm has had the Preference, and 
is now the molt commonly planted for fuch 
Purpofts. 

However, notwithflanding what has been 
fatd of the Plane-free , of its Backwardnels in 
coming out in the Spring, and the fudden 
Decay of its Leaves in Autumn, yet, for the 
goodly Appearance, and great Magnitude to 
which it will grow, it deferves a Place in large 
Plantations, or lhady RecelTes near Habita¬ 
tions, elpecially if the Plantation be defign'd 
on a moift Soil, or near Rivulets of Water ; 
in which Places this Tree will arrive to a pro¬ 
digious Magnitude. 

Wc read of one of thefe Trees which was 
growing at a Villa of the Emperor Caligula, 
whole Trunk was lb large, as, when hollow’d, 
to make a Room, therein capacious enough to 
entertain ten or twelve Perlbns at a Rcpaft, 
and for their Servitors to wait upon them. 
And there is Mention made of one of thefe 
Trees, which was growing in the Eafiern 
Country, which was of lb great a Magnitude, 
that Xerxes made his Army (which conlilted 
of Seventeen hundred thoufand Men) halt, 
for fome Days, to admire the Beauty and 
Pracerity of this Tree ; and became fo fond 
ofit, as to take his own, his Concubines, and 
all the great Perlbns Jewels to cover it; and 
was fo much enamour’d with it, that for tome 
Days, neither the Concern of his Grand 
Expedition, nor Imerelt, nor Honour, nor 
the necefifary Motion of his prodigious Army 
could dilfuade him from it: He ftyl’d it. His 
Miftrefs, His Minion, his Goddels; and 
when he was obliged to part with it, he cauled 
a Figure of it to be Ramp’d on a Gold Medal, 
which he continually wore about him. 

And iiich was the Efteem which the People 
of Afia had for this Tree, that where-cver they 
cre&ed any fumptuous Buildings, the Porti¬ 
co’s, which open’d to the Air, terminated in 
Groves of thefe Trees. 

The Eafiern Plane-free is propagated either 
from Seeds or by Layers, the latter of which 
is generally praais’d in England ; though the 
Plants thus rais'd do feldom make fo large, 
ftrait Trees, as tbofe which are produc'd from 
Seeds; but it has been generally thought, that 
the Seeds of this Tree were not productive, 
becaufe they have not been town at a proper 
Seafbn, nor managed in a right Manner ; for 
I have had thoufands of the young Plants 
Ipring up from the Seeds of a large Tree, 
which Icatter’d upon the Ground in a 


moift Place: And 1 fince find, that if thefe 
Seeds are fown foon after they are ripe, in a 
moift lhady Situation, they will rift extremely 
well ; and the Plants thus obtain’d, will make 
a confiderable progrefi after the fecond Year, 
being much hardier, and left liable to loft 
their Tops in Winter , than thofe which are 
propagated by Layers. And fince the Seeds of 
this Tree ripen well in England, they may be 
propagated in as great Plenty as any other 
Foreft Tree. 

The Virginian Plane-free will grow- extremely 
well from Cuttings, if they are planted the Be¬ 
ginning of March upon a moift Soil; and if 
they are water’d in dry Weather, will make a 
prodigious Progrefi. So that in a few Years 
from the Planting, they will afford noble Trees 
for planting of Avenues, and other lhady 
Walks; and their Trunks are perfectly ftrait, 
growing nearly of the fame Size to a contide- 
rable Height, there being the leaft Difference 
in the Girt of this Tree, for ftveral Yards 
upwards, of any other Sort of Tree whatlbe- 
ver. The Honourable Paul Dudley , E% in 
a Letter to the Royal Society, mentions one 
of theft Trees, which he oblerved in New- 
England , whole Girt was nine Yards, and held 
its Bigncfi a great Way up; which Tree, 
when cut 'down, made twenty-two Cord of 
Wood. He alfo lays, in the lame Letter, 
That he has propagated many of theft Trees 
by cutting off Sticks of five or fix Feet long, 
and letting them a Foot deep into the Ground 
in the Spring of the Year, when the Seafon 
was wet; and that they always thrive belt in a 
moift Soil. 

The Leaves of this Sort are larger, and left 
divided than thofe of the Oriental Plane-free ; 
and the Tree grows much fafter, and is har¬ 
dier, and being thus eafily propagated, is now 
the molt common in England. 

The Maple-leav'd Plane-free hath its Leaves 
left divided than the firft, but more than the 
&Gond Sort, lb that it is a middle Kind, be* 
tween both; tho’, as I before laid, it comes 
originally from the Eafiern Sort. 

This is propagated very eafiJy by Layers, 
every Twig of which will take Root, if they 
are but cover’d with Earth; and when trans¬ 
planted out in a moift Soil, will grow equally 
faft with the Virginian Kind. But whether 
this will take from Cuttings or not, I cannot 
lay, having never made Trial of it; though 
from the Keadineft of the Branches taking 
Root, there is little Realon to doubt of it. 
The belt time to tranfplant theft Trees is in 
March ; for if they are removed in Winter, 
and the Seafon fliould prove very levere, the 
tender Shoots are often kill’d by the Froft. 

PLUMB-TREE; vide Prunus. 

PLUMBAGO; [This Plant is fo call’d, 
becaufe its Leaves are of a Leaden Colour, 
and becaufe it colours the Hands of thofe 
that handle it of a leaden Colour: In like 
manner, it is call’d Molydana, of 
Lead: It was alio call'd Dtnullaria by 
the An dents, becaufe its Root not only 
6 O referable s 
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refembles a Tooth, but becanfe it is alfo good 
for the Tooth-ach. J Lead-wort, 

The Cbarafters arej 

?*j he Flower confifis of one Leaf, which is 
Jhap'd like a Funnel , and cut into feveral Seg¬ 
ments at the Zip ; out cf whofe fifiulous Flower- 
cup rifes the Point al, which afterwards becomes 
one oblong Seed, for the mofi part Jbarp-pointed, 
which ripens in the Flower-cup. 

The Species are; 

i. Plumbago , quorundam. Cluf. Hifi. 
Lead-wort, or Tooth-wort 

*. Plumbago; Americana, Beta folio em¬ 
ptier i. Plum. American Lead-wort, with a 
broad Beet-leaf 

The firft of thefe Sorts grows about Naples, 
in Sicily, and the Southern Parts of France, 
but is hardy enough to endure the Cold of 
our Climate in the open Ground, provided it 
be planted in a warm dry Soil. This is pro¬ 
pagated by parting of the Roots in the Spring 
before they {hoot: In doing of which, you 
ihould be very careful to preferve a Head to 
each Slip, otherwjfe they will not grow. They 
Ihould be planted in a warm Situation, and a 
dry Soil, about two Feet afunder, and water’d 
until they take Root; after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to clear them 
from Weeds, and fupport their Branches 
from being broken by the Wind. They com¬ 
monly rife about three Feet high, but, tinlels 
the Autumn be very favourable, they feldom 
flower in this Country. The Root of this 
Plant is fometimes us’d in Medicine. 

The fecond is preferv’d by fuch as are curi¬ 
ous in collefting Exotick Plants. This may 
be propagated in the lame manner as the 
former, as alio from Seeds, which fhould be 
fown upon a Hot-bed in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants come up, they maybe treated 
in the manner directed for Amaranth's ; to 
which the Reader is de fir’d to turn, to avoid 
Repetition. Thefe Plants mnft be plac’d in 
the Stove in Winter, where they may have a 
moderate Degree of Warmth, and flioutd fre¬ 
quently be refrefh’d with Water. The fecond 
Year they will produce Flowers in the Autumn, 
and if the Seaibn be warm, the Seeds will 
ripen. This Plant grows plentifully in Ja¬ 
maica and the Caribbee Iflands; and from the 
Name given to it by Dr. Boerbaave, it doth 
alfo grow in Ceylon . 

FOINCIANA j Barbadoes Flower-Fence, 
or Spanilh Carnations. 

The Characters are j 

*Ebe Flower confifis of feveral Leaves, which 
are plac'd in a circular Order j sit the (inter cf 
which arifes a Number of crooked Stamina ; the 
Pointal which arifes from a quinquefid Flower- 
cup, becomes a long, broad, flat Pod, opening 
into two Parts, and fill'd with broad, fiat , 
roundijh Seeds, each of which h lodg'd in a 
feparate Cell, which are divided by a thin Par¬ 
tition. 

We have but one Species of this Plant, 
which is, 

Poinciana ; fiore pulchsrrimo. Zoum. Bar¬ 
bados* Flower-Fence, with a fair Flower. 


This Plant is very common in the Caribbee 
Iflands, where it is planted for a Fence to 
divide Fields, and is greatly efteem’d for the 
Beauty of its Flowers, which are prodne'd on 
long Spikes in vaft Quantities. The Leaves 
of this Plant are alfo us’d inftead of Sena, to 
purge withal; 

This was carry’d from Cape Verd Iflands to 
Barbadoes , as is related by Ligon, and hath 
fince been difperfrd through the other Iflands. 
It grows in thofe Countries to be ten or twelve 
Feet high, and the Stem is often as large as the 
Small of a Man’s Leg, and the Wood is very 
hard; from whence it hath obtain’d the Name 
of Ebony in foroe Places. There are iome 
Varieties of this Tree in the IVefi-Indies, which 
differ in the Colour of their Flowers; but 
whether thofe Variations do not arife from 
the fame Seeds, I can’t determine, fince the 
Plant is fo tender as to be rarely preferv’d 
through the Winter in this Climate. 

The Seeds of this Plant are annually brought 
over in Plenty from the iVefi-Indtes, which, if 
fown upon a Hot-bed, will rife very eafily: 
and when the Plants are come up, they Ihould 
be tranfplanted into final! Pots, and plung’d 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-Bark, observing to 
{hade them while they have taken Root; after 
which you muft give them Air in Proportion 
to the Warmth of the Seafon, and they muft 
be frequently rcfrefli’d with Water. When the 
Plants have fill’d the Pots with their Roots, 
they Ihould be taken out, and plac’d into lar¬ 
ger ones, that they may have Room to grow: 
if Care be taken to water and fliift them as 
often as is neceflary, they will grow to be three 
Feet high the firft Seafon. At Michaelmas 
the Pots Ihould be plung’d into a frefti Hot¬ 
bed of Tanncrs-Bark, in the Stove, which 
Ihould be kept to the Ananas Heat, mark’d 
on Mr, Fowler's 'thermometers, and frequently 
refrefii’d with Water, but you muft never 
give them large Quantities, which is very inju¬ 
rious to thefe Plants at that Seafon. The 
Barth which thefe Plants Ihould be planted in, 
muft be firefli, Hght, and fandy (but not over 
rich)} in which they will ftand the Winter 
better than if plac’d in a ftronger Soil. 

With this Management I have rais’d feveral 
Plants to be five Feet high; fome of which I 
have preferv’d two or three Years, and have 
had the Buds of the Flowers appear, but have 
not as yet been able to bring them to flower; 
tho* I am in hopes it may be effected, fince 
the Improvements which are made every Year 
in the keeping of tender Plants, are very confi- 
derable. 


POKE VIRGINIAN; vide Phytolacca, 


POLEMONTUM; (This Plant is fo call’d 
of much , and alone, becaufe there 

are many of its Lobes go to the making of 
one Leaf It is alfo call’d Greek Valerian , 
becaufe it was brought from Greece.] Greek 
Valerian, or Jacob’s Ladder. 

The Characters are; 

C fbc Flower confifis of one Leaf, which is 
divided deeply into five Parts, and is IVheel- 

firnp'd ; 
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Jbap’d ; the Pointal which rifts from the Flower- 
cup, afterwards becomes a rotmdijb Fruit, dh 
vided into three Cells, which are fill'd with 
oblong Seeds ; to which Jbould be added, The 
Leaves are pinnated. 

The Species are; 

1. Polemonium ; Vulgate, cxruleum. Courts, 
Green Valerian, with a blue Flower. 

2. Polemonium ; Vulgare, album. Courts. 
Greek Valerian, with a white Flower. 

3. Polemonium ; vulgare, fiore variegate. 
3 bum. Greek Valerian, with a ftrip’d Flower. 

4- Polemonium ; vulgare, fchis eleganter 
variegatis. Boerb. Ind. Greek Valerian, with 
beautiful ftrip’d Leaves. 

The two firft Species are very common in 
many Englifb Gardens, where they are culti¬ 
vated for the Beauty of their Flowers: They 
have alio been found wild in Carlctcn Seek. 
and about Malbam Cove near Craven. The 
Sort with variegated Flowers, as alfo that 
with ftrip’d Leaves, are Varieties which have 
been obtain’d from the former. 

Thefc Plants are eafily propagated, by 
fowing their Seeds in the Spring upon a Bed of 
light Earth j and when they are come up 
pretty ftrong, they Ihould be prick’d out into 
another Btd of the fame light Earth, about 
three Inches afunder, obferving to lhade and 
water them until they have taken Root, after 
which they will require no farther Care but 
to keep them clear from Weeds, until Mi¬ 
chaelmas ; at which time they muft be trans¬ 
planted into the Borders of the Flower- 
Garden, where, being intermix’d with diffe¬ 
rent forts of Flowers, they will make a beau¬ 
tiful Appearance. Thefe produce their Flowers 
in May and June; and their Seeds ripen iu 
Aitgufl. 

The variegated kinds are preferv’d by part¬ 
ing of their Roots, becaule the Plants rais’d 
from Seeds would be fubjeft to degenerate, 
and become plain. The belt time to part 
them is about Michaelmas, that they may 
take good Root before the cold Weather 
prevents them. Thefe Ihould have a frelh 
light Soil, but if ir be too rich, their Roots win 
rot in fFtliter, and their Stripes will go off 


POLIUM; [This Plant is fo call’d of 
hoary, as much as to lay, the hoary Herb, 
becaule it was the white Foley of the AntieotsJ 
Poley- Mountain. 

The Gbatafters are ; 


It bath a labiated Flower, confiding of one 
Leaf, wboft Stamina fupplies the Place of the 
Crefi ; the Beard (or Under-lip J is divided into 
five Segments , as the Germander ; out of the 
Flower-cup rifts the Pointal, attended, as it 
were, by four Embryo's, which afterwards be¬ 
come fo many Seeds, Jhut up its the Flower-cup : 
Zo thefe Marks mtifi be added, Z'bat the Flowers 
are collected into a Head upon the Tbps of the 
Stalks and Branches. 

The Species are; 

1. Polium ; M»hUmum, luteum. C. B. P. 
Yellow Mountain Poley. 

2. Polium; Mont an u in, album. C B. P. 
White Poley Mountain. 


3. Polium ; Lavendula folio. C. B. P. Poley 
Mountain, with a Lavender-leaf. 

4. Folium ; Lavcndulx folio, angufiiori. 
C. B. P. Poley Mountain, with a narrower 
Lavender-leaf 

5. Folium j Pyreniacum, fupinurrf, heierx 
terrefiris folio. Zburn. Creeping Pyrenian Poley 
Mountain, with a Ground -1 vy-leaf 

6 . Poli dm ; maritimum , ereilum, Monfpe- 
liacum. C B. P. Upright Poley Mountain of 
Montpelier. 

7. Polium; Mont an um, luteum, ftrratis, 
augufiiotibtts, incanis foliis. Barrel Yellow 
Poley Mountain, with narrow hoary fcrrated 
Leaves. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant, 
which are prelerv’d in fome curious Botanick 
Gardens for Variety; but thole here men¬ 
tion’d, are what I have obferv’d in the Enghfb 
Gardens. 

Thele Plants are all propagated by planting 
their Cuttings in a Bed of light frelh Earth, 
during any of the Summer Months, which 
fliould be water’d and fhaded until they have 
taken Root; after which they will require 
no other Culture than to keep them clear 
from Weeds until Michaelmas ; when they 
Ihould be tranfplanted into a warm Situation, 
and muft have a very dry Soil, otherwife they 
are fubjed to decay in iVinter , for they are 
Natives of warm Countries: but if they are 
plac'd in a dry Rubbilh, under the Shelter of 
a Wall or Pale, they will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well. Thele Plants 
produce their Flowers in June and July, but 
do rarely perfedfc their Seeds in this Country. 
Their Flowers have very little Beauty in them, 
but for their hoary Leaves, and odd Appear¬ 
ance, a few Plants of them may be admitted 
for Variety. The lecond Sort is us’d in 
Medicine. 

POLYANTHOS; vide Primula Veris. 

POLYGALA; [This Plant isfo call’d, of 
much, and yi . K » Milk , becaule if Cattle arc 
fed in Marflies that produce this Plant, they 
give a great Quantity of Milk: It is alfo call’d 
Ambervalis, of Ambiendis Arvis, from luftra- 
ting the Fields, becaule the Antients us’d to 
crown Virgins with the Flowers of this Plant, 
when they perambulated the Fields, to im¬ 
plore Fertility thereto: It is alio call'd Ama- 
rella , becaule it has a bitter Tafte.J Milfc- 
wort. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower confifling of one Leaf, of an 
anomalous Figure, perforated behind, but divi¬ 
ded into two Lips before ; the uppermofi Lip is 
divided into two Parts, but the under one is 
.turioufiy fringed ; out of the lower Part of the 
Flower rifts the Pointal, which afterwards be¬ 
comes a broad Fruit , divided into two Cells, 
which contain oblong Seeds ; the Fruit is gene¬ 
rally inclos’d in the Flower-cup , which is coin* 
pos’d of five Leaves, viz. three fmall ones, and 
two larger, which afterwards embrace the 
Fruit like Wings. 

The 
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The Species are ; 

1. Polygala ; major , carulea , Tabern. 
Greater blue Milkwort. 

2. Polygala; major,alba.Sabers. Greater 
white Milkwort. 

3. Polygala ; •vulgaris . C. 5 . P. Common 
Milkwort, with a blue Flower. 

4. Polygala ; *#«. fabtrn. White com¬ 
mon Milkwort, 

5 Polygala; Africanafrutefceus ,/o/io iiwi, 
fore maxima. Oldenl. Shrubby African Milk¬ 
wort, with a Box-leaf, and a very large Flower. 

The four firft Species arc found wild in moift 
Meadows in divers Parts of England, and are 
never preferv’d in Gardens, except for the 
Sake of Variety: However, I thought proper 
to infert them in this Place, to introduce the 
fifth Sort, which is a beautiful Plant, and is 
worthy to be preferv’d in all curious Collec¬ 
tions of rare Plants. 

This is propagated by Seeds, which fhould 
be fovn upon a moderate Hot-bed in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they mould be prick’d into final] Peas, fill’d 
with light rich Earth, and plung’d into another 
Hot-bed, where they fhould be lhaded until 
they have taken Root, and often refirefti’d with 
Water; after which they muft have Air given 
them in Proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafon, and in July they may be remov’d into 
the open Air, placing them in a warm Situa* 
tion, where they may be Ihelter’d from ftrong 
Winds, and in dry Weather they muft be often 
refrefh’d with Water: In this Place they may 
remain until October, when the Nights begin 
to be frofty; then you fhould remove them 
into the Green-houfe, placing them where chey 
may have the Advantage of the free Air, when 
the Weather is favourable enough to admit of 
the Glafles being open’d, for rheyonly require 
to be protected from Froft: During the Winter 
Seafon, they fhould often be refrefh’d with 
Water, but it fhould not be given to them in 
large Quantities, which will injure their Roots: 
In Summer , they may be expos’d with Myrtles , 
Geraniums, &c. in a Situation where they are 
defended from ftrong Winds; and as their 
Roots increafe, fo the Size of their Pots fhould 
be inlarg'd; but you muft be very cautious 
not to over-pot them, which is injurious to all 
forts of Exotick Plants. 

' The Earth in which thefe Plants are fet, 
fhould be rich, frefh, and light, in which they 
will thrive exceedingly, and continue in Flower 
moft part of the Year, which renders it very 
valuable, and if the Seafon proves favourable, 
the Seeds will ripen very well; but you muft 
be careful to gather them when ripe, other- 
wife they will drop off and be loft. 

POLTGONATUM; [fo call’d of «a t 
many, and ytu a Knee, becaufe it has many 
little Knees, for the Root is very knotty: It is 
•Alfo call’d Solomon*s-Seal, became the Knots of 
the Root fomewhat refcmble a Seal] Solo- 
toon’s-Sea). 

The Charafters are; 

3 *he Flower confifts of one Leaf, is tuberofe , 
and expands at tbe Sop its Shape of a Beg, and 


is divided into feveral Segments ; the Ovary, 
which is jituated in tbe Center of tbe Flower, 
becomes a foft globular Fruit , containing roundtjh 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

iPolygonatum; latifolium , vuIgare.C-B.P, 
Common Broad-leav’d Solomon’s-SeaL 

2. Polygon atom ; latifolium,vulgare , catt- 
libus rubentibus. H. L. Common broad-leav’d 
Solomon’s Seal, with red Stalks. 

3. Polygonatvm ; latifolium , minus , fort 
tnajore. C E. P. LefTer broad-leav’d Solo* 
mon’s-Seal, with a larger Flower. 

4 Polygon atom j latifolium , fore duplici 
odoro. H. R. Par. Broad-leav’d Solomon’s 
Seal, with a double fweet-finelling Flower. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant, 
which are preferv’d in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety; but thole here mention’d are the 
principal Sorts cultivated in England . 

Thefe Plants are eafily propagated by part¬ 
ing of their Roots in the Spring before they 
begin to fhoot, obferving always to preferve a 
Bud to each OfT-fet: They fhould be planted 
in a frefh light Earth, where they wjll thrive 
exceedingly; but if it be over rich, it will 
deftroy their Roots. The firft Sort is the moft 
common in England , and is what the College 
has dire&ed for Medicinal Ulc 

POLYPODIUM; of W< many , and 
a Foot , q. d. many Feet. This kind of Plant 
ftrikes its Roots into every Part that it can lay 
hold of, whether it be Scone, Earth, or Tree, 
it is the fame thing, efpecially if it be a Tree 
of the Oak kind.J Polypody, - 
The Characters are ; 

It is a Capillary Plant, with oblong jagged 
Leaves, having a middle Rib, which joins tbent 
to tbe Stalks running through each Divifion. 

The Species are; 

1. Poly podium ; vulgare. G B. P. Com¬ 
mon Polypody. 

2. Poly podium ; majtts ferrate folio. Barr. 
Icon. Greater Polypody , with a ferrated Leaf 

3. Polypodium; Cantbro-Britannicum,pin - 
tiulis ad margiues laciniatis. Ran. Syn. Welfh 
Polypody, with laciniated Leaves. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant, 
which are preferv’d in fbme curious Botanick 
Gardens for Variety; but as they are rarely 
cultivated in other Gardens, lb it is not worth 
while to enumerate them in this Place. 

The firft Son is that which is us’d in Medi¬ 
cine, and is found growing upon old Walls and 
fhady Banks in divers Parts of England. The 
fecond feems to be only a Variety of the firft, 
which differs therefrom in being larger, and 
having lerrated Leaves. The third Sort was 
brought from Wales , where it grows in great 
Plenty, and is the moft beautiful of all the Sorts. 
Thefe Plants may be propagated by parting of 
their Roots in the Spring before they fhoot, 
and fhould be planted in a very poor moift Soil 
under the Shade of a Wall, for if they are 
expos’d to the Sun, they will not thrive: They 
chiefly delight to grow out of the Joints of 
Walls, and old Buildings, but are commonly 
found expos’d to the North, 

POME- 
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POMEGRANATE; vide Punica. 

POMUM AD A MI; vide Aurantium. 

POPULAGO: [This Plant is fo call’d, of 
Populus the Poplar-Tree , becaufe it grows near 
Banks and Ditches under the Poplar-Tree] 
Marlh- Mary gold. 

The Cbaraders are; 

The Flower confifis of fever at Leaves, which 
are plac’d circularly, and expand in Form of a 
Role, in the Middle of which rtfes tbe Point al, 
which afterwards becomes a membranaceous 
Fruit , in which there are federal Cells (which 
are for the mofi part bent downwards J colled d 
into little Heads, and are full of oblong Seeds . 

^ he Species are; 

1. Populago; fiore majore. Tourn, Marfo 
Marygold, with a larger Flower. 

z. I Opulaoo ; fiore mtnore, fount, Marfo- 
Mar/gold, with a imaller Flower. 

5. Popclago ; fiore plena, fount. Marfh- 
Marygold with a double Flower. 

The two firft Sorts are very common on 
boggy and watry Places in divers Parts of 
England , and are ftldom cultivated in Gar- 
dens: But the third Sort, which is a Variety 
from the l'econd, is preftrv’d in Gardens for. 
its fine double Flowers. , 

This Plant is propagated by parting of the 
Roots in Autumn, and mult be planced on a 
moift Soil, othcrwifc the Flowers will not be 
near lb fair, nor will the Plants thrive. Theft: 
are very proper to place in very wet Parts of 
the Garden, where'few other Plants will thrive, 
and will afford an agreeable Variety during 
their Seafon of Flowering, which is from the 
Middle of A\pril until the latter End of May ; 
lb that they are worthy of a Place in every* 
curious Flower-Garden. . } 

POPULUS; the Poptar-Tree. ■ ^ 

The Characters are; ■ 

fbe Leaves are broad , and for the tnofi part 
angular i the' Male frees produce amentaceous 
Flowers, which have many little Leaves and 
Apices, but are barren: Tee Female frees pro¬ 
duce membranaceous Pods , which open into two 
Parts, containing many Seeds , which have a, 
large Quantity of t Down adhering to them, and 
are colieded into Spikes. 

The Species are; 

■ 1. Populus ; alba , minorihus foliis. C.B.P. 
White Poplar , with fmalJer Leaves. 

2. Populus ; alba, majoribus foliis. C.B.P. 
"White Poplar, with large Leaves, commonly 
call’d The Abele-Tree. 

''3. Populus, tremula>. C. B. P. The 
Trembling Poplar or Alpen-Tree. 

4. Populus ; nigra. C. B. P. The Black 
Poplar free, by fame falfiy call’d The Cotton- 
Tree. 

5. Populus ; alba, folio mtnore, variegato. 
The white Poplar , with ftrip’d Leaves. 

'1 heft Trees may be propagated either from 
Layers or Cuttings, which will readily take 
Root, as alfo frojn Suckers, which the White 
Poplars lend up from their Roots in great 
Plenty. The belt Time for tranfplanting theft 
Suckers, is in Odober, when their Leave* be¬ 


gin to deray. Theft may be plac’d in a Nur- 
fery for two. or three Years, to get Strength, 
before they are planted out where they arc 
defign’d ro remain: But if you intend to pro¬ 
pagate them from Cuttings, it is better to defer 
the doing of that until February; at which 
time you may plant Truncheons of four orfive 
Feet long, thrufting them about a Foot into 
the Ground: Theft will readily take Root, 
and if the Soil be moift in which they are 
planted, will arrive to a confiderable Bulk in a 
few Years. 

The black Poplar is not lb apt to take Root 
from Lrge 1 runcheons, therefore ’tis the better 
Method, to plant Cuttings about a Foot and an 
half in Length, thmO ing them a Foot deep into 
the Ground : I heiewill take Root very freely, 
and ma) be afterwards traniplanted where they 
are to nm-iin- *1 his Sort will grow i pon al- 
moft any Soil, but will thrive beft in moift 
Places. 

T have planted Cuttings of this Tree, which 
in four Years, have been bigger in the Trunk 
than a Man’s Thigh, and near twenty Feet in 
Height, and this upon a very indifferent Soil; 
but in a moift Soil, it is common for theft 
Trees to (hoot twelve or fourteen Feet in a 
Seafon: So that where a Perlon hath a mind 
to make a Shelter in a few Years, there is 
fcarce any Tree fo proper for that Purpofo as 
this; But they Ihould not be planted too near 
the Pleafcre-Garden, becaufe the Down which 
falls from theft Trees will make a prodigious 
Litter. 

• The White Sorts, as alfo the Afpen-free, 
dp alfo cauft a great Litter in the Spring, 
when their Down falls off; ar.d their Roots 
being very apt to produce a large Quantity of 
puckers, renders them, unfit to be planted 
near an Houle or Garden ; but when they are 
ipterlpers’d with other Trees in large Planta¬ 
tions, they afford an agreeable Variety; their 
Leaves being very white on their Underfides, 
which when blown with the Wind, are turn’d 
to Sight. 

! .A confiderable Advantage may be obtain'd 
by planting thefe Trees upon moift boggy 
Soils, where few other Trees will thrive: Many 
fuch Places there are in England, which do 
not,’ at prefent, bring in much Money to their 
Owners; whereas if they were planted with 
theft Trees, they would, in a very few Years, 
over-purchaft the Ground, clear of all Expence; 
But there are many Perlbns in England, who 
tftink nothing, except Corn, worth cultivating: 
or, if they plant Timber, it mull be Oak, Aft, 
or Elm i and if their Land be not proper for 
either of theft, it is deem’d little worth; where¬ 
as if the Nature of the Soils was examin’d, 
and proper Sorts of Plants adapted to them, 
there might be very great Advantage made of 
ievcral large Parcels of Laud, which at this 
time lie neglefted. 

The Wood of theft Trees, elpecially of the 
Abele , is very good to lay for Floors, where it 
will laft many Years; and for its exceeding 
\Vhi tends, is, by many Perfons, preferr’d to 
Oak ; it is alfo very proper for Wainicoting of 
Room*, being left iubjed to fwell or for ink 
6 P than 
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than moft other Sorts of Wood: But for Tur¬ 
nery Ware, there is no Wood equal to this for 
its exceeding Whitenefi, fo that Trays, Bowls, 
and many other Ucenfils are made of it^ and 
the Bel lows-makers prefer it for their Ufe j as 
do alio the Shoemakers, not only for Heels, but 
alio for the Soles of Shoes: Tt is alfo very good 
to make light Carts; and the Poles are very 
proper to fupport Vines, Hops, &c. and the 
Lopping will afford good Fuel, which in many 
Countries is much wanted. 

POR.ft.UM [in Greek is call’d of *■£?» 
to enkindle , as though a Plant that excites a 
Warmth in the Body.] Leek. 

The Characters are; 

Tie Ficwer confifis of fix Petals, and is fbap'd , 
as it were, like a Bell j in the Center arifes the 
Point al, which afterwards becomes a round fit 
Fruit , divided into three Cells, which contain 
roundijb Seeds : To thefe Notes muft be added , 
T’be Stamina are generally broad, and fiat, ending 
in three Capillaments ; of which the middle one 
it fur it fi/d with a Chive ; the Flowers are alfo 
gather d into almoft globular Bunches ; the Foots 
are long, cylindrical, and coated ; the Coats 
euding m plain Leaves. 

'i he Species are j 

1. For. rum j commune capitatum. C. B. P. 
The common Leek. 

2. Porrum j fsftivuvt, latifoiitm. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav’d Leek, Commonly call'd T he Lon¬ 
don Leek. 

There are fome other Species of this Plant; 
which grow wild in the South of France and 
Spain, but as they are feldoin cultivated in 
Gardens, fo I (hall forbear to mention them 
here. The two Sorts here mention’d, are 
by many Perfons affirmM to be the lame, both 
of them riling from the fame Seed ; but this is 
what the Gardeners near London will not be¬ 
lieve, for they never fow the Seeds of the 
latter, if they can procure thole of the firft 
Sort, there being a great Difference in the 
Size of the Head, or principal Part of the Leek ; 
but whether by Jong cultivating they may not 
alter, I cannot pofitively affirm, having never 
fbwn the Seeds of the Utter Sort above pop 
Year. 

Thefe Plants are cultivated by fowing their 
Seeds in the Spring , in the fame manner as was 
directed for Onions, with which thefe are com¬ 
monly fown, the two Sorts of Seeds being 
mix’d according to the Proportion which is 
defir’d of either Sort $ tho’ the moft common 
Method is, to mix an equal Quantity of both, 
for the Onions will greatly out-grow the Leeks 
in the Spring ; but theie being drawn off in 
July , the Leeks will have time to grow large- 
afterwards, lb that there may be a moderate 
Crop of both Sorts. The Management of 
Leeks being exa&ly the fame with Onions, I 
fhall not repeat it in this Place, but fhall only 
add, that many Perfons do fow their Leeks 
very thick in Beds in the Spring ; and in June, 
after fome of their early Crops aoe taken off, 
they dig up the Ground, and plant their Leeks 
out thereon, in Rows a Foot apart, and fix 
Inches afunder in the Rows, obferving to 
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water them until they have taken Root; after 
which they will require no farther Culture, but 
to clear the Ground from Weeds: The Leeks 
thus planted, will grow to a great Si2e, pro¬ 
vided the Ground be good; and this Method 
is very proper for fuch Perfons who have little 
Room. 

If you would lave the Seeds of this Plant, 
you fliould make Choice of fome of the largeft 
and beft you have, which muft remain in the 
Place where they grew, until February ; when 
they Ihould be tranfplanted in a Row againft a 
warm Hedge, Pale or Wall, at about eight 
Inches afunder j and when their Stems ad¬ 
vance, they Ihould be fiipported by a String, 
to prevent their being broke down, to which 
they ate very liable, specially when in Head, 
and the cloferrhcy are drawn to the Fence, in 
Autumn, the better the Seeds will ripen ^ for 
it fometimes happens, in cold Summers or 
Autumns, that thofe which grow in the open 
Garden, do not perfect their Seeds in this 
Country, specially if there Ihould be fharp 
Frofts early in Autumn , which will intirely 
fpoil the Seed. 

When it is ripe, {which may be known by 
the Heads changing brown] you ihould cut off 
their Heads with about a Foot or more of the 
Stalk to each, and tie them in Bundles, three 
or four Heads In each, and hang them up in 
a dry Place, where they may remain till drift- 
mas, or after, when you may thrafli out the 
Seeds for Ufe. The Husk of thefe Seeds is 
very tough, which renders it very difficult to 
get out the Seeds, therefore fome Perfons who 
have but a finall Quantity, do rub it hard 
againft a rough Tile, which will break the 
Husks, and get the Seeds out better than moft 
other Methods I have known uled. 

PORTULACA: Purflane. 

The Char afters are ; 

fbe Flower confifis of many Leaves, Which 
expand in Form of a Rofe i out of wbofe Flower- 
cup (which confifts of one Leaf) arifes the Poin- 
fal, which, together with the Flower-cup, he* 
comes a Fruit for the moft part oval, full of 
finatl Seeds, and furnijh'd with two Shells or 
Husks at top i cf which the outer one, which 
was the Part if the Flower-cup that was fplitin 
two, opens firft j and the inner one, which is 
the Point at enlarged, opens laft, doubly and tranf- 
verfiy, while the tower Part of the Flower-eng 
adheres to the Feotftatk. 

The Species are ; 

1. Portulaca ; latifoha, feu fativa. CAP. 
Broad-leav’d er Garden Purflane. 

2. Portulaca j fativa, latifolia, foliis fia- 
*1 ris. Mor. Hift. Broad-leav’d Garden ParfUnc, 
with yellow Leaves. 

3. Portulaca j angtfi folia, fivefytveftrls, 
C. B. P. Narrow-leav a or Wild Purflane. 

4. Portulaca j CuraffaVtca, folio tappa- 
ridis. Par. Bat . Purflane from Curaflo, with 
a Caper-leaf. 

The firft Sort here mention’d, is what the 
Gardeners near London dp chiefly Cultivate* 
though the fccond Sort docs very often come' 
up mix’d with the firft j but whether it is only 
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an accidental Variety ariling from the fa the 
Seeds, Or that the Seeds are promiicubUfly 
lav’d, I can’t determine: Indeed, there is nb 
other Difference between them, but only the 
Colonr of their I,eaves, lo that they are both 
equally good for Ufe j but the green Sort 
having a better Appearance, is generally pre- 
ferr’d in the Markets. 

The wild Sort Is not a Native of England, 
but gt-oi'splentifully in fnmy warm Countries; 
Where when it has once obtain’d lo as to Ihed 
its Seeds, ’tis very difficult to extirpife again, 
Th's is icTdom us’d 3 though ’tis not different 
from the Garden-kind, except in the Smzllnels 
of its Leaves. 

The Fourth Sort is very common in molt of 
the warrti Parts of America, where it grows 
in great Plenty upon the Shores and Rocks 
near the Sea. 1 his is preferv’d in lome curious 
G irdens for Variety, but is a Plant of no 
great Beauty. 

Purflme is propagated from Seeds, whVh 
in ty be lown upon Beds of I’ght rich Karrh 
during any of the Summer Months ; bat if 
you intend to hive it early ih the Se'Tnn, 
it ihould be ibwn upon a Hot-bed, tor it 
is too tender to be lown in the open Air 
before Aprils and then it muR be in a 
wirm Situation. This Seed is very fmill, 
lb that a little of it will be fuflficicnt to l'up- 
ply a Family. 1 here is no other Culture 
which this Plant requires, but to keep it 
char from Weeds, and in dry Weather to 
water it twice dr three times a Week. In 
warm Weather this Plant will be fit for Uie in 
fix Weeks after lowing ; lb that, in order‘to 
continue a Succeifion of this Plant, you Ihould 
fow it at three or four different Sea Ions, 
allowing a Fortnight between each Sowing, 
which will be f.jfficient to till the whole 
Seafon, while it is proper t6 be eaten ; for it 
being of a very cold Nature, it ij unlafe to 
be CatCn, except in the Heat of Summer, ir| 
England ; fbr which Reafbn, it is nOt to any 
Pur pole to fbw it Upon a Hot-bed, fince fj 
*till come early enough for Ufe in the open 
Air. 

- S' " 

PRIMULA VERTS: [this Plain U lb 
call’d, becaufe it is the fipfl Plant that appears 
in' the Spring.] Pritnfole. 1 ■ ,[ 

The Cbarafiert art ; , 

tfbt Flower conffts of one Leaf ; the lower 
Part of which is tubulofe, but tbe upper Pari 
expands itfelf flat in Form of a Salver , and is 
cut into fever.it Segments ; from the Flower-cup 
(which ts JifluktisJ drifts tbe Pointal ; which, 
when tbe Flower is decay'd, becomes an oblong 
Fruit or Flush, ly'ttigalmnft conceal'd hi tbeTlow- 
tr-Cup, and opens at tbe fop, in which is con* 
tabl'd many rouudijh Seeds fopen'd to tbe Placenta. 
The Species are • 

1. Primula Veris ; vulgaris. Park. Com* 
Won Primrofe. 

2 . Primula Veris ; Conftanlittapolitana, 
flare albo. Fourn. Printrofe of Constantinople, 
with a white Flower, commonly call'd The Pa¬ 
per White Primrofe. 
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3. Prlmula Veris i Con ft anti nope II tana, 
fore dilute earned. Fourti. Primrofe of Con- 
ftanifinop'e, with a pale fkfli-colour’d Flower* 

4- Primula Veris ; Coii/lantinoprl,tana f 
ftore dilute purpureo. 'lourn. Primroje of Con- 
ftantinople, with a pale purple Flower. 

5. Primula Veris Canftantimpolitana, he 
allodupltci. Primrofe of Conftant'nople, with 
a.double white Flower, commonly call'd The 
Double Paper-white Pr.m - fe. 

6. Pr ihula Vfjus; niilgftrisy flttt dilute 
purpureo. Common Prtmrje, with a pale- 
purple Flower. 

7. Primula Veris ; vulgaris fore plena. 
Common Primrofe , with a very double Flower. 

8 i rim l la Ve 1 is ; vulgaris , fore plena, 
d lull rubente. Common Prmroje, with a 
double pale-red Flower. 

p Primula Veris; pallida fore , eiatior. 
Cl'if. iion moil Pagils or Cowilips. 

10. Fr*mi la \ tR.s ; ui;:'e?fata, odor at it, 
pratenlis. Great Cowflips or Ox lips 

1 1 . Pr 1 m u la Veris ; vemthato fore, it. 
Fyd. Double CowtFp, or Hole in Hole. 

12. Prim"la Veris ; caultfera, flare luteh 
plena, odoraro J- A. Cowflip or Pagil, with 
a very double Flower. 

13. Fr mulaViru ; bortenfs, umbeUatd t 
caule ij fore fcliofoy cocciueo tnajore, H. L. 
Garden Primrofe or Polyanthus, with a Urge 
red FloweL 

14. Primula Veris ; Umbellatdc, odorbtet, 
hortenfs, fmphC‘Sy vartetas uberrima pro varsey 
tate juctindiftimd coloris muttiflicis. Boerb. Ini. 

*1 here dre i great Variety of the Girded 
Primrofes of Polyanthus’s, which are annually 
produc'd from Seeds; the Flowers of which 
dre Iq beautifully ftrip’d, and lome of theiA 
have a grdat Number of Flowers upon a Stalk, 
fo that they equal the Auriculas in the Beauty 
of theif Flowers; and as they require but littlb 
Culture, fo they have, in many Gardens, ob¬ 
tain’d the Preference to mou other Spring 
Flowers. ‘ , „ 

The Arft Sort of Primrofe grows wild fit 
Woods'and other fhady Places in moil Parts of 
England, from whente their ROots may beeafily 
tranfpldnted into the Garden 3 where, if they 
ate placed under Hedges, 2nd in lhady Walkd, 
they make a beautiful Appearance early ih tht 
Sprmg, when lew oth'er Plants art in Flower. 

The'belt time to iranfplmt them is at 
2 ftichaclmas , that the’r Roots may havt 
Strength to produce :h;ir Flowers early in the 
Spring. Thele delight in a ftrong, rich Soil, 
but will grow in alnnoft any fort of Birth, pro¬ 
vided they have a lhady, Situation. 

*1 he fixth, feverth, and eighth Sorts dre Va¬ 
rieties of the firft, which have been accidentally 
produc’d, from Seeds : 1 h:le may be propa- 
gd*ed by p.irrng of th^ r Roots at Michaelmas» 
And mult be treated as the common Sort. 

The ninth and tenth Sorts, do alio grovf 
wild in the Meadows in. divers Parts of £»g- 
tand, the Roots of which are often tran£ 
planned into Gardens; where, if they’ are in¬ 
termix’d with other early. flowering Plihts, 
they afford an agrccablfc Variety, 

The 
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The eleventh and twelfth Sorts are Varieties 
which Were produc’d from Seeds of the for¬ 
mer ; but the laft is, at prelent, very rare in 
England. Thefe may be propagated by part¬ 
ing their Roots at Michaelmas, and Ihould be 
planted on a ftrong Soil, and expos’d to the 
Morning-Sun. 

The leveral Varieties of Polyanthus's are 
produc’d by lowing of Seeds, which Ihould 
be fav’d from luch Flowers as have good Pro¬ 
perties, e. fuch as have targe upright Stems, 
producing many Flowers upon a Stalk, the 
Flowers large, beautifully ftrip’d, and that 
open flat: From the Seeds of fuch Flowers, 
there is room to hope for a great Variety of 
good Sorts. 

Thefe Seeds ihould be lown in Boxes fill’d 
with tight rich Earth, in Decanter, being very 
careful not to bury the Seed too deep, for if it 
be only cover’d with light Earth it will be fuf- 
ficient: Thefe Boxes ihould be plac’d where 
they may receive the Benefit of the Morning- 
Sun until ten of the Clock, but mull by no 
tncans be expos'd to the Heat of the Da y, 
efpecially when the Plants begin to appear, for 
at that time one whole Day’s Sun will intirely 
deftroy them: In the Spring, if the Sealbn 
Ihould prove dry, you mult often refrelh them 
with Water ; and as the Heat increafes, lb 
you ihould remove the Boxes more in the 
Shade, for the Heat is very injurious to them. 

In May thefe Plants will be ftrong enough 
to plant out i at which time you Ihould pre¬ 
pare fome ihady Borders, which Ihould be 
made rich $ upon which you muftfet the Plants 
about four Inches afutider, cbferving to water 
them until they have taken Root; after which 
they will require no farther Care but to keep 
them clear ftom Weeds, until the latter End 
of Augufl following ; when you Ihould prepare 
fome Borders, which are expos’d to the Haft, 
with good light rich Earth, into which you 
muft rranfplanr your Polyanthus's, placing 
them fix Inches alunder equally in Rows, ob- 
ferving, if the Seafon proves dry, to water 
them until they have taken Root. In thefe 
Borders your Plants will flower the fucceeding 
Spring j at which time you muft obierve to 
mark fuch of them which are fine, to preferve, 
and the reft may be tranfplanted into Wilder- 
neifes, and other ihady Places in the Garden ; 
where, although they are not very valuable 
Flowers, they will afford an agreeable Variety. 

Thole which you intend to preferve, may 
be removed foon after they have done flower¬ 
ing (provided you do not intend to fave Seeds 
from them) and may be then parted and tranf¬ 
planted into a freih Border of the like rich 
Earth, allowing them the lame Dift'.nce at 
before ; obierving alio to water th^m until 
they have taken Root, after which they will 
require no farther Care, but only to keep them 
clean from Weeds ; and the following Spring 
they will produce ftrong Flowers ; and if the 
Kinds are good, will be little inferior to a 
Shew of Auriculas. 

Thefe Roots Ihould be conftaintly removed 
and parted every Year, and the Earth of the 
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Border changed, otherwife they will de¬ 
generate and lofe the greateft Part of their 
Beauty. 

. If you intend to fave Seeds, which is the 
Method to obtain a great Variety, you muft 
mark fuch of them, which, as 1 laid before, 
have good Properties: Thefe Ihould be, if 
poflible, ft pa rated from all ordinary Flowers, 
for if they ftand furrounded with plain-colour’d 
Flowers, they will impregnate each other, 
whereby the Seeds of the valuable Flowers will 
not be near lb good, as if the Plants had been 
in a feparate Border where no ordinary Flowers 
grew i therefore the beft Way is to take out 
the Roots of fuch as you do not efteera, lo 
foon as the Flowers open, and plant them in 
another Place, that there may be none left in 
the Border, but fuch as you would chule for 
Seeds 

The Flowers of thefe ihould not be gathered, 
except fuch as are produced fingly upon Pe¬ 
dicles, leaving all fuch as grow in large 
Bunches j and if the Seafon Ihould prove dry, 
you mult now and then refreih them with 
Water, which will caufe their Seeds to be 
larger and in greater Quantity, than if they 
were intirely negjeded. Towards the latter 
End of May the Seed will be ripe, which may 
be eafily known by the Pods changing brown 
and opening ; fo that you Ihould at that Time 
look over it three times a Week, gathering 
each time fuch of it as is ripe, which ihould 
be laid upon a Paper to dry, and may then be 
put up until the Seafon of lowing. 

PRIMROSE-TREE; vide Onagra. 
PRIVET j vide Liguftrum. 

PRUNING OF TREES : There is not 
any Part of Gardening, which is of more 
general Ufe than that of Pruning ; and yet it 
is veiy rare to fee Fruit-Trees skilfully ma¬ 
nag’d i almoft every Gardener will pretend to 
be a Mafter of this Bufineis, though there are 
but few who rightly underhand it; nor is it 
to be learn’d by Rote, but requires a ftridk 
Obfervatjon of the different manners of Growth 
of the feveral Sorts of Fruit Trees $ fome re¬ 
quiring to be manag’d one w^v, and others 
muft be treated in a quite different Method, 
which is only to be known from carefully ob¬ 
serving how each Kind is naturally diipofd to 
produce its Fruit : For fome Sorts do produce 
their Fruit on the fame Year’s Wood, as Vises ; 
others produce their Fruit, for the moil part, 
upon the former Year’s Wood, as Peaches, 
Neftarines, &c. and others upon Curfons or 
Spurs, which are produced upon Wood of 
three, four, or five Years old, as Pears, Plumbs , 
Cherries , &c. therefore in order to the r'ght 
Management of Fruit-Trees, there fhould 
always be Provifion made to have a foflident 
Quantity of bearing Wood, in every Fart of 
the Trees, and at the lame time, there Ihould 
not be a Superfluity of ufeJefs Branches, which 
would exhauft the Strength of the Trees, and 
caufe them to decay in a few Years. 

The 
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The Reafons which have been laid down m Winter to get a Gardener to prune them, it 
for Pruning of Fruit-Trees, are as follow ; Firft, is fufficienc: But this is a very great Miftake ; 
to preferve Trees longer in a vigorous bearing for rhe greateft: Care ought to be employed 
State ; the fecond is, to render the Trees more about them in the Springs when the Trees are 
beautiful to the Eye ; and thirdly, to caufe the in vigorous Growth ; which is the only proper 
Fruit to be larger and better tailed* Seafon, to procure a Quantity of good Wood 

i. It preferves a Tree longer in a healthy in the different Parcs of the Tree, and to dii- 
bearing State, by Pruning off all fuperfluous place all ufelefs Branches, fo foon as they are 
Branches, whereby there are no more left up- produced, whereby the Vigour of the Tree 
on the Tree than is neceflary, or that the will be incirely diftributed to fuch Branches 
Roots can nourifli kindly ; l'o tint the Root is only, as are defign’d to remain, which wilt 


not exhuufted in fupplying ufelefs Branches, 
which nmft afterwards be cut out, and thereby 
confequemly much of die Sap expended to no 
Pur pole. 

2. By skilful Pruning of a Tree, it is 
rendered much more pleating to the Eye * but 
I would nor be underftood to be an Advocate 
for a Sore of Pruning^ which I have feen too 
much practis'd of late, viz\ the drawing of a 
regular Line a gain ft the Wall, according to 
the Shape or f igure they would reduce the 
Tree to, and cut all the Branches, whether 
flrong or w eak, exactly to the chalk’d Line ; 
the Abfutdiiy of which Praftice, will foon 
appear to every one who will be at the Pains 
of obferving the Difference of chofe Branches 
fliooting the fuccecding Spring. All therefore 
that I mean by rendring a Tree beautiful is, 
that the Branches are all prun'd according to 
their feveral Strengths, and are nail'd at equal 
Diftances, in proportion to the different Sizes 
of their Leaves and Fruit ; and that no Parc 
of the Wall (To far as the Trees are advanc’d) 
be left unfurnished with bearing Wood, A 
Tree welt manag’d, though it docs not repre- 
fent any regular Figure, yet will appear very 
beautiful to the Sight, when it is thus drefs’d 
and nail’d to the Walk 

3. It is of great Advantage to the Fruit ; 
for the cutting away all ufelefs Branches, and 
fhortening all the bearing Shoots, according 
to the Strength of the Tree, does render the 
Tree more capable to nourifli thole winch are 
left remaining, fo that die Fruit will be much 
larger, and better tailed. And this is the 
Advantage which thofe Trees againft Walls or 
Efpaliers have, to fuch as are Standards, and 
are permitted to grow as they are naturally in* 
dined ; for it is not their being trained either 
to a Wall or Efpalicr, w-hich renders their 
Fruit fo much better than Standards, but be- 
caufe they have a lefs Quantity of Branches 
and Fruit for their Roots to nourifli, and fo 
confcqutnriy their Fruit will be larger and 
better rafted. 

The Reafons for Pruning being thus ex¬ 
hibited, the next Thing is the Method of 
performing it; but this being fully handled 
under the feveral Articles of the different 
Kinds of Fruit, 1 fhaii not repeat it again in 
tins Place, and therefore fliall only add fome 
few general Inflruftions, which are neceffary 
to be underftood, in order to the right Ma¬ 
nagement of Fruit-Trees. 

There are many Perfons who fuppofe, that 
if their Fruit-Trees are but kept up to the 
Wall or Efpalter, during the Summer-feafon, 
ib as not to hang in very great Difordcr, and 


render them ftrong, and more capable to pro¬ 
duce good Fruit ; whereas, if all the Branches 
are permitted to remain, which are produced, 
fome of the more vigorous will attract the 
greateft Share of the Sap from the Tree, 
whereby they will be too luxuriant for pro¬ 
ducing Fruit, and the greateft Part of the 
other Shoots will be ftarved, and rendered fo 
weak, as not to be able to produce any thing 
elfe but Bio (Toms and Leaves fas hath been 
before-menri med) forint it is impoftlble for a 
Perfon, let him be ever fo well skill’d in Fruit- 
Trees, to reduce them into any tolerable Order 
by Winter-pruning only, if they are wholly 
neglefted in the Spring. 

There are others, who do not incirely neg- 
Ie£t their Trees during the Summer Seafon, as 
thofe before memioned ; but yetdo little more 
good to them by what they call Summer-prun- 
ing m 9 for thefe Perfons negleft their Trees at 
the proper Seafon, which is in May y whea * 
their Shoots are produced, and do only about 
MUfummer go over them, nailing in all their 
Branches, except fuch as are produced fore¬ 
right from the Wall, which they cut out ; and 
at the fame time do often fnorten tnoft of the 
other Branches; all which is incirely wrong 
Praffice ; for thole Branches which are in¬ 
tended for bearing the fucceeding Year, ftiould 
not be fliortened during the Time of their 
Growth, which will caufe them to produce two 
lateral Shoots from the Eyes below the Place 
where they were flopp’d, which Shoots will draw 
much of the Strength from the Buds of the 
firft Shoot, whereby they are often flat, and 
do not produce their Bloftoms, and if thofe 
two lateral Shoots are not intirely cut away at 
the Winter-pruning. , they will prove injurious 
to the Tree* And in this Method, fullering 
thofe luxuriant Shoots to remain upon the 
Tree until Muhitmmer before they aredilplaced, 
they wilt exhauft a great Share of the Nourilh- 
ment from the other Branches (as was before 
obferved) and by fhading the Fruit all the 
Spring Seafon, when they are cut away, and 
the other Branches fattened to the Wall, the 
Fruit by being fo fuddenly expofed, will re¬ 
ceive a very great Check, which will caufe 
their Skins to grow tough, and thereby render 
them lefs delicate. This is to be chiefly under¬ 
ftood of Stone-Fruit and Grapes ; but Pears 
and Apples being much hardier, do not fuller 
fo much, though it is a great Difadvantage to 
thofe alfo to be thus managed* 

It mu ft alfo be remark’d, that Peaches* 
NcC! urines t stpri cocks y Cherries and Plums^ are 
always in the greateft Vigour, when they are 
the leaft matmki by the Knife; for where thefe 
6 Q Trees 
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Trees have large Amputations, they are very 
fubjeft to cum and decay.; fo that it is certain¬ 
ly the molt prudent Method, carefully to rub 
off all ufelefs Buds when they are firft pro¬ 
duced, and pinch others, where new Shoots 
are wanted to fupply the Vacancies of the 
Wall*, by which Management Trees may be 
fo ordered, as to want but little of the Knife 
in Winter-Pruning, which is the fureft Way to 
preferve thefe Trees healthful, and is perform’d 
with lefs Trouble than the common Method. 

The Management of Pears and Apples, is 
much the fame with thefe Trees in Summer , 
but in Winter they mull be very differently 
pruned ; for as Peaches and NePlarines do, for 
the mod part, produce their Fruit upon the 
former Year’s Wood, and therefore muff have 
their Branches fhortened according to their 
Strength, in order to produce new Shoots for the 
lucceeding Year; fo Pears and Apples , on the 
contrary, producing their Fruit upon Curfons 
or Spurs, which come out of the Wood of 
five, fix or feven Years old ; fhould not be 
fhortened, becaufe thereby chofe Buds which 
were naturally difpofed to form thefe Curfons 
or Spurs , would produce Wood Branches, 
whereby the Trees would be fill’d with Wood, 
but never produce touch Fruit; and as it often 
happens that the Bloflbm-Buds are firft pro¬ 
duced at the E-xtremity of the laft Year’s 
Shoot, fo by fhortening the Branches, the 
Bloffums are cut away, which fbould always 
be carefully avoided. 

There are feveral Authors who have written 
on the Subject of Pruning in fuch a prolix 
Manner, that it is impofiible for a Learner to 
underftand their Meaning; thefe have de- 
feribed the feveral Sorts of Branches, which 
are produced on Fruit-Trees *, as Wood-Branches, 
Fruit - Branches, Irregular - Branches, Falfe- 
Branchei , and Luxuriant-Branches , all which 
they artert, every Perfon who pretends to 
Pruning , fhould diftinguifh well : Whereas 
there is nothing more in all this but a parcel 
of Words to amttfe the Reader, without any 
real Meaning;, for all thefe are compre¬ 
hended under the Defcription already given of 
luxuriant or ufelefs Branches, and fuch as are 
term’d ufeful or Fruit-bearing Branches, and 
where due Care is taken in the Springof theYear, 
to dtfplace thefe ufelefs Branches (as was before 
directed) there will be no fuch thing as irregu¬ 
lar, falfe , or luxuriant Branches , at the Winter- 
Pruning ; therefore it is to no purpole to amufe 
People with a Cant of Words, which when 
fully underftood, fignify juft nothing at all, 

Bat fmee I have explain’d the. different 
Methods of Pruning the feveral Sorts of Fruits, 
under their refpe£tive Articles, I lhall for¬ 
bear repeating it again in this Place; butfhall 
only give fome general Hints for the Pruning 
of Standard Fruit-Trees, and fo conclude. 

Firft, you fhould never fhorten the Branches 
of thefe Trees, unlefs it be where they are very 
luxuriant, and grow irregular on one Side of 
the Tree, aitrading the greaceft Parc of the 
Sap of the Tree, whereby the other Parts are 
urfurnifhcd with Branches, or are rendred 
very weak ; in which Cafe the Branch Ihould 


be fhortened down fo low, as is neceflary, in 
order to obtain more Branches, to fill up the 
Hollow of the Tree ; but this is only to be 
underftood of Pears and Apples , which will 
produce Shoots from Wood of three or four 
Years old; whereas moft Sorts of Stone-Fruit 
will gum and decay, after fuch Amputations. 

But from hence I would not have it under¬ 
ftood, that I would direft the reducing of 
thefe Trees into an exatft fpherical Figure, fince 
there is nothing more detcftable, than to fee 
a Tree (which if permitted to grow as it is 
naturally difpos’d, with its Branches produced 
at proportionable Diftances, according to the 
Size of the Fruit) by endeavouring to make 
it exadtly regular in its Head, fo crowded with 
fmall weak Branches, as to prevent the Air 
from parting between them *, which will render 
it incapable to produce Fruit; all that I intend 
by this flopping of luxuriant Branches, is only 
when one or two fuch happen on a young Tree, 
where they intirely draw all the Sap from the 
weaker Branches and ftarve them; and then it 
is proper to ufe this Method, which fhould be 
done in time, before they have exhaufted the 
Roots too much. 

Whenever this happens to Stone-Fruit, 
which fuffer much more by cutting than the 
former Sorts, it fhould be remedied by flopping 
or pinching chofe Shoots in the Spring, before 
they have obtained too much Vigour; which- 
will caufe them to pufh out Side-branches, 
whereby the Sap will be diverted from amend¬ 
ing too faft to the leading Branch; (as hath' 
been dr rented for Wall-Trees) but this mail 
be done with Caution, as before. 

You muff; alfo cut out all dead or decaying 
Branches, which caufe their Heads to look 
very ragged, efpecially at the Time when the 
Leaves are upon the Tree, thefe being deftitute 
of them, have but a defpicable Appearance » 
befides, thefe do attract noxious Particles from 
the Air, which are injurious to the Trees; 
therefore the fooner they are cut out, the 
better ; in doing of this, you fbould obferve 
to cut them clofe down to the Place where 
they were produced, otherwife that Part of 
the Branch left will decay and prove equally 
hurtful to the Tree, for it feldom happens that 
when a Branch begins to decay, that it does 
not die quite down to the Place where it was 
produced, and if permitted to remain long 
uncut, does often infeft fome of the other 
Parts of the Tree, If the Branches are large 
which you cut off, it will be very proper, after 
having fmoothed the cut Part exaftly even 
with a Knife, ChifTd or Hatchet, to put on a 
Plaifter of grafting Clay, which will prevent 
the Wet from foaking into the Tree, at the 
wounded Part. 

All fuch Branches which run crofs each 
other, fhould alfo be cut out; for thefe not 
only occafion a Confufion in the Head of the 
Tree, but by lying over each other, do rub 
off 1 their Bark by their Motion, and very 
often occafian them to canker, to the great 
Injury of the Tree ; and on old Trees (efpe¬ 
cially Apple .) there are often young vigorous 
Shoots produced from the old Branches near 
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the Trunk, which grow upright into the 
Head of the Trees ; thefe therefore fhould 
carefully be cut out every Year, left by being 
permitted to grow, they fill the Tree too full 
of Wood, which fhould always be guarded 
againft, fince it is impoffible for fuch Trees to 
produce fo much, or fo good Fruit, asthofe 
Trees, whofe Branches grow at a farther 
Diftance, whereby the Sun and Air do 
freely pafs between them, in every Part of the 
Tree, 

Thefe are all the general Dire&ions which 
are proper to be given in this Place, fince not 
only the particular Methods, but alfo the pro¬ 
per Seafons for Pruning alt the different Kinds 
of Fruit, are fully exhibited under their feveral 
Articles. 

PRUNUS. The Plum-Tree. 

The CharaRers are ; 

Tbe Flower confijls of five Leaves , which 
are placed in a circular Order, and expand in 
form of a Role; from whofe Flower-cup rifet 
the Pointal , which afterwards becomes an oval 
or globular Fruity having a fofl ft jhy Pulp, fur- 
rounding a hard oblong Stone, for the moft part 
pointed • to which Jhould be added, The Foot- 
Jlalks are long and J , lender , and have but a Jingle 
Fruit upon each. 

The Species are; 

i. P run us * fruRu parvo praeoci. Tourn. 
The Jean-hadve, or White Primordian. This 
is a fmall white Plum, of a clear yellow Colour, 
cover’d over with a white Flew, which eafily 
wipes off; it is a pretty good Bearer, and for 
itTcoming very early, deferves a Place in every 
. good Garden of Fruit. This ripens the Be¬ 
ginning of July, 

t. Prunus ; fruRu magno , crajfo fubaddo. 
Tourn, Lamas noir bathe , i. e. The early 
black Damask, commonly call’d The Morocco 
Plum. This is a pretty large Plum of a round 
Shape, divided with a Furrow in the Middle 
(like Peaches ) the Out-fide is of a dark, black 
Colour, covered with a light violet Bloom* 
the Flelh is yellow, and parts from the Stonei 
It ripens in the Middle of July. 

3. Prunus ; fruRu parvo, duldatro. caruleo, 
Tourn. The little black Damask Plum. This 
is a fmall black Plum, cover’d over with a 
violet Bloom; the Juicets richly fugar’d, the 
Flelh parts from the Stone, and it is a good 
Bearer. Ripe the Middle of July. 

4. Prunus ; fruciu magno, dulci, a tro¬ 
car uleo, Tourn. Grofi Lamas Violet de Tours , 
i. e. Great Damask Violet of Tours. This 
is a pretty large Plum, inclining to an oval 
Shape, the Out-fide is of a dark Blue, cover’d 
with a violet Bloom ; the Juice is richly 
fugar’d, and the Flelh parts from the Stone. 
Ripe the Middle of July. 

5. Prunus ; fruRu rotunda atro-rubente t 
The Orleans Plum. . This Fruit is fo well 
known to almoft every Perfon, that it is 
needlcfs to deferibe it; it is a very plentiful 
Bearer, which has occafion’d its being fo 
generally planted by thofe Pertons who fupply 
the Markets with Fruit; but it is an indifferent 
Plum. 


6. Prunus j fruRu oblongo , alro-rulente. 
The Fotheringham Plum. This Fruit is 
fomewhat long, deeply furrow’d in the 
Middle; the Flelh is firm, and parts from the 
Stone; the Juice is very rich. This ripens 
about the Middle of July, 

7- Prunus ; fruRu nigro, came dura. Tourn. 
The Perdrigon Plum. This is a middle-fiz’d 
Plum, of an oval Shape, the Out-fide is of 
a very dark Colour, cover'd over with a violet 
Bloom; the Flelh is firm and full of an 
excellent rich Juice; this is greatly efteem’d 
by the Curious. Ripe the latter End of 

8. Prunus ; fruRu magno, i vlolaceo rubente* 
fuavijfimo faccharato. Tourn. The Violet 
Perdrigon Plum. This is a large Fruit rather 
round than long, of a blueiih-red Colour on the 
Out-fide ; the Flelh is of a yellowilh Colour, 
pretty firm, and clofely adheres to the Scone s 
the Juice is of an exquiiite rich Flavour. 
This ripens the End of July. 

9. Prunus j fruRu ova to , ex albo fiavef 
cente. The white Perdrigon Plum. This is 
a middling Plum, of an oblong Figure, the 
Out-fide is yellow covered with a white Bloom, 
the Flelh is firm and well rafted, it is a very 
good Fruit to eat raw, or for Swset-meacs, 
having an agreeable Sweetrtefs mix’d with an 
Acidity. 

to. Prunus ; fruRu ovato , magno rubente. 
Tourn. The Red Imperial Plum, fometimes 
called The Red Bonum Magnum. This is a 
large oval-fhap’d Fruit, of a deep red Colour, 
covered with a fine Bloom; the Flelh is very 
dry, and very indifferent to be eaten raw; but 
is excellentfor making Sweet-meats: This is a 
great Bearer. Ripe die End of July. 

tt. Prunus; fruRu ovato, magno fiavef- 
cente . Tourn. White Imperial, Bonum Mag- 
hum ; white Holland or Mogul Plum. This 
is a large oval-lhap’d Fruit, of a yellowilh 
Colour, powdered over with a white Bloom ; 
the Flelh is firm, and adheres clofely to the 
Stone; the Juice is of an acid Tafte, which 
renders ir unpleafant to be eaten raw; but it 
is very good for Baking or Sweet-meats: It is 
a great Bearer, and is ripe towards the End of 
Jugufi. 

12. Prunus; fruRu ovato ceeruleo. The 
Chefton Plum. This is a middle-fiz’d Fruit, 
of an oval Figure, the Out-fide is of a dark 
Blue, powder’d over with a violet Bloom ; the 
Juice is rich, and it is a great Bearer. Ripe 
the End of July. 

13. Prunus; fruRu maxima, rotunda fiava 
£jf dulci. Tourn. Prune d'Abricot, i. e. The 
Apricock Plum, This is a large round Fruit 
of a yellow Colour on the Out-fide, powder’d 
over with a white's loom the Flelh is firm and 
dry, of a fweet Tafte, and comes clean from 
the Stone. This ripens the End of July, 

14. Prunus ; fruRu fubrotundo , ex rubro 
fiavo mixta. The Maitre Claud. This is a 
middle-fiz’d Fruit, rather round than long, 
of a fine mix’d Colour, between Red and 
Yellow ; the Flelh is firm, and parts from the 
Stone, and has a delicate Flavour. Ripe the 
End of July, 

15. Prunus; 
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15. Prunus > fruflu rubente dulciffimo. 
Fourn, La Roche-Courbon, or Diapree rouge, 
i. e. the Red Diaper Plum. This is a large 
round Fruit, of a reddilh Colour, powder’d 
over with a violet Bloom ; the Flefh adheres 
clofely to the Stone, and is of a very high 
Flavour ; ripe in the Beginning of Augujl. 

16. Prunus ; fra flu rotundo , fiavefcente. 
La Reine Claude, i. e. Queen Claudia. This 
is a fmall round Fruit, of a yellowilh Colour, 
powder’d over with a pearl-colour’d Bloom ; 
the Flefh is firm and thick, quits the Stone, 
and its Juice is richly fugar’d ; ripe the Mid¬ 
dle of Augujl. 

17. Prunus ; fruflu rotundo , nigra-furpit- 
reo, jnajori dale:, Fourn. MyraboLn Plum. 
This is a middle-fiz’d Fruit, ofa round Shape, 
the Out fide is a dark Purple, powder’d over 
with a violet Bloom ; the Juice is very fweet ; 
it is ripe the Middle of Augujl. 

18. Prunus; fruflu rotundo £ viridi fla- 
vefiente, came dura fuavifftmo. The Green 
Gage Plum. This is one of the beft Plums in 
England ; it is of a middle Size, round, and 
of a yellowilh-grecn Colour on the Outfide; 
the Flefh is firm, of a deep green Colour, and 
parts from the Scone ; the Juice has an ex¬ 
ceeding rich Flavour; and it’s a great Bearer ; 
ripe the End of July, This is called Grot 
Jflamas Ferd, i. e. the Great Green Damask, in 
France. 

18. Prunus; fra flu Amygdalino. Fourn. 
Rognon de Coq; i. e. Cock's Tefticles. This 
is an oblong Fruit, deeply furrowed in the 
Middle, fo as to refemble the Tefticles ; it is 
of a whitilh Colour on the Outfide, ftreak’d 
with red ; the Flelh of it adheres firmly to 
the Stone, and it is late ripe. 

19. Prunus; fruflu rotundo jlavo dukiffi- 
vio. Drap d’Or, i. e. the Cloth of Gold 
Plum, This is a middle-fiz’d Fruit, of a 
bright yellow Colour, fpotted or flreak’d with 
red on the Outfide ; the Flefh is yellow, and 
full of an excellent Juice ; it is a plentiful 
Bearer, and ripens about the End of July. 

20. Prunus; fruflu cerei colons. Fourn. 
Prune de Sainte Catherine, i. e. St. Catharine 
Plum. This is a large oval-fhap’d Fruit, fome- 
whac flat ; the Outfide is of an Amber Co- 

' lour, powder’d over with a whitifh Bloom, 
but die Flefh is of a bright yellow Colour, 
is dry and firm, adheres clofely to the Stone, 
and has a very agreeable fweet Tafte. This 
ripens at the End of Augujl , and is very fub- 
ject to dry upon the Tree, when the Autumn 
proves warm and dry. ThL makes fine Sweet¬ 
meats ; and is a plentiful Bearer. 

21. Prunus ; fruflu ovato rubente dulci. 
The Royal Plum. This is a large Fruit of 
an oval Shape, drawing to a Point next the 
Stalk ; the Outfide is of a light-red Colour, 
powder'd over with a whitilh Bloom ; the 
J lefh adheres to the Stone, and has a fine 
f.gary Juice. This ripens the End of July. 

22. Prunus ; fruflu farvo ex viridi fia- 
v f-nle. Fourn. La Mirabclle. This is a 
fmall, round Fruit, of a grecnifli Yellow on 
thr Outfide ; the Flefh parts from the Stone, 
is of a bright yellow Colour, and has a fine 


fugary Juice. This is a great Bearer, and 
ripens the Beginning of Augujl. 

23. Prunus ; Brignomenjis , fruflu fi/avif- 
fimo. Fourn. Prune de Brignole, j. e. the 
Brignole Plum. This is a large, oval-fhap’d 
Fruit, of a yellowifh Colour, mix’d with red 
on the Outfide ; the Flefh is of a bright yel¬ 
low Colour, is dry, and of an excellent rich 
Flavour. This ripens the Middle of Augujl , 
and is eftcem’d the beft Plum for Sweetmeats 
yet known. 

24. Prunus ; fruflu tnagno , i vwlaceo ru- 
bente , ferotino. Fourn. Imperatrice, i. e. the 
Emprefs, This is a large, round Fruit, of a 
violet-red Colour, very much powder’d with 
a whitifh Bloom ; the Flefh is yellow, cleaves 
to the Stone, and is of an agreeable Flavour. 
This ripens about the Middle of September. 

25. Prunus; fruflu ovato , maxima, jiavo. 
Fourn. Prune de Monfieur, i, e. the Mon- 
fieur Plum. This is fomecimes called the IVent- 
worth Plum. It is a large, oval-fhap'd Fruit, 
of a yellow Colour both within and without, 
very much refembling the Bonttm Magnum ; 
but the Flefh of this parts from the Stone, 
which the other doth not. This ripens to¬ 
wards the latter End of Augujl , and is very 
good to preferve, but the Juice is too fharp 
to be eaten raw j it is a great Bearer. 

26. Prunus; fruflu majors rotundo , rubro. 
Fourn . Prune Cerizette, i. e, the Cherry Plum. 
This Fruit is commonly about the Size of the 
Ox-heart Cherry , is round, and of a red Co¬ 
lour ; the Stalk is long, like that of a Cherry, 
which this Fruit fo much refembles, as not to 
be diftinguifhed therefrom at fome Diftance. 
The BlofToms of this Tree come out very 
early in the Springs and being tender, are 
very often deftroy’d by Cold ; but it affords a 
very agreeable Profpedt in the Spring *, for 
thefe Trees are generally cover'd with Flowers, 
which open about the fame time as the Al¬ 
monds, fo that when they are intermix’d 
therewith, they make a beautiful Appearance 
before many other Sorts do put out: But 
where the Fruit is defired they fliould have 
a South-Eaft Wall. 

27. Prunus ; fruflu a!bo, oblongiufculo, 
acido. Fourn. The white Pear Plum. This is 
a good Fruit for Preferving, but is very un- 
pleafant if eaten raw; it is very late ripe, and 
ieldom planted in Gardens, unlefs for Stocks 
to bud fome tender Sorts of Peaches upon, 
for which Purpofe it is eftcem’d the belt 
amongft all the Sorts of Plums. 

, 28. Prunus ; Mytelltnutn. Park. The 

Mufcle Plum. This is an oblong, flat Plum, 
of a dark-red Colour ; the Stone is large, and 
the Flefh but very thin, and not well tafted, 
fo that its chief Ufe is for Stocks, as the 
former. 

29. Prunus; fruflu farvo violaceo. The 
St. Julian Plum. This is a fmall Fruit, of a 
dark, Violet Colour, powder’d over with a 
mealy Bloom ; the Flefh adheres clofely to 
the Stone, and in a fine Autumn will dry 
upon the Tree. The chief Ufe of this Plum 
is for Stocks, to bud the more generous Kinds 
of Plums and Peaches upon, as alfo for the 
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Bruxelles Apricock, which will not thrive fo 
well upon any other Stock. 

30. Prunus ; JylveJlrts, major. J. B. The 
Black Bullacc-Tree. This grows wild in the 
Hedges in divers Parts of England, and is 
rarely cultivated in Gardens. \ 

31. Prunus ; fylvejlris, fruflu majore albo. 
Bait Syn. The White Btiljace-Tree. This 
grows wild, as the former, and is feldom cul¬ 
tivated in Gardens. 

32. Prunus; fylvejlris. Ger. Emac. The 
Black-thorn, or Sloe-Tree. This is very com¬ 
mon in the Hedges afmoft every where ; the 
chief Ufe of this Tree is to plant for Hedges, 
as White-thorn, &c. and being of quick Growth, 
is very proper for that Purpoie. 

All the Sorts of Blums are propagated by 
budding or grafting them upon Stocks of the 
Mu felt', White Bear, St, Julian, Bonum Mag¬ 
num, or any other Sorts of free-fhootingiY«»w; 
the Manner of Raifing thefe Stocks hath been 
already exhibited under the Article of Nurfe - 
ries , therefore need not be repeated again in 
this Place; but I would obferve, that Bud¬ 
ding is much preferable to Grafting, for thefe 
Sorts of Fruit-Trees, which are very apt to 
gum, where-ever there are large Wounds 
made on them. 

The Trees ftiould not be more than one 
Year’s Growth from the Bud, when they are 
tranfplanted, for if they are older, they fel¬ 
dom fucceed fo well, being very fubjedt to 
canker; or if they do take well to the 
Ground, commonly produce only two or three 
luxuriant Branches; therefore it is much more 
advifable to chufe young Plants. 

The Manner of preparing the Ground (if 
for Walls) is the fame as for Peaches, as is 
alfo the pruning the Roots and planting; and 
therefore I fhall forbear repeating it again. 
The Diftance which thefe Trees Ihould be 
planted at, muft not be lefs than fourteen or fix- 
teen Feet, and if the Wall is low, they Ihould 
be placed eighteen Feet afunder. 

Plums ihould have a middling Soil, neither 
too wet and heavy, nor over light and dry; 
in either of which Extreams they feldom do 
well: And thofe Sorts which are planted 
againft Walls, ihould, be placed to an Eaft or 
South Eaft Afpedt, which is more kindly to 
thefe Fruits than a full South Afpedt, on 
which they are fiibjedt to ihrivel* and be very 
dry, and many Sorts will be extream mealy, 
if expos'd too much to the Heat of the Sun; 
but moft Sorts will ripen cxtreamly well on 
Efpaliers, if rightly manag'd. 

There are fome Perfons who plant Plums 
for Standards, in which Method fome of the 
ordinary Sorts will bear very well; but then 
the Fruit will not be near fo fair as thofe 
produced on Efpaliers, and will be more 
in danger of being bruis’d or blown down by 
ftrong Winds. The Diftance of placing them 
for Efpaliers muft be the fame as againft 
Walls, as muft alfo their Pruning and Manage¬ 
ment, fo that whatever may be hereafter menti¬ 
on’d for one, Ihould be alfo underftood for both. 

Plums do not only produce their Fruit upon 
the laft Year’s Wood, but alfo upon Curlons 


or Spurs, which come out of Wood that it 
two or three Years old; fo that there is not a 
Neceflicy of ftiortening the Branches, in order 
to obtain new Shoots annually; in every Part of 
the Tree, (as in Peaches, Neftarines, hath 
been diredted) fince the more thefe Trees are 
pruned, the more luxuriant they grow, until 
the Strength of them are exhaufted, and then 
they gum and fpoil: Therefore the fafeft 
Method to manage thefe Trees, is, to lay in 
their Shoots horizontally, as they are produ¬ 
ced, at equal Diftances, in proportion to the 
Length of their Leaves; and where there is 
not a fufficiem Quantity of Branches to fill 
up the Vacancies of the Tree, there the Shoot* 
may be pinch’d the Beginning of May, fin 
the Manner as hath been diredted for Peaches, 
£s?f.) which will caufe them to produce fome 
lateral Branches to fupply thofe Places ; and 
during the growing Seafon, all foreright Shoots 
Ihould be difplaced, and fueh as are to remain 
muft be regularly train'd in to the Wall or 
Efpalier, which will not only render them 
beautiful, but alfo give to each an equal Ad¬ 
vantage of Sun and Air: And hereby the 
Fruit will be always kept in a dudtile, grow¬ 
ing State, which they feldom are, when over- 
ihaded with Shoots fome Part of the Seafon, 
and then fuddenly expos'd to the Air, by the 
taking off or training thofe Branches in their 
proper Pofition. 

With thus carefully going over,thefe Trees 
in the growing Seafon, there will be but little 
Occafion for cutting them in Winter Pruning, 
which (as I before have faid) is of ill Confc- 
quencc to all Sorts of Stone-Fruit: Befides, 
many of thefe Fruits do produce Bloflom- 
buds, at the Extremity of tneir former Year’s 
Shoots; fo that when thofe are Ihortcned, the 
Fruit is cut away, and hereby the Number of 
Shoots is increafcd; For whenever a Branch 
is Ihortcned, there is commonly two or more 
Shoots produced from the Eyes immediately 
below the Cut; fo that by thus unskilfully 
Pruning, many Perfons crowd their Trees 
with Branches, and thereby render what little 
Fruit the Trees do produce, very fmall and 
ill-tafted, which is very commonly found in 
too many Gardens, where the Manager, per¬ 
haps, thinks himfelf a complete Matter of his 
Bufinefs. For nothing is more common, chan 
to fee every Branch of a Fruit-Tree pafs the 
Difcipline of the Knife, however agreeable ic 
be to the feveral Sorts of Fruits. 

Thofe few Rules before laid down, will be 
fufficient, if due Observation be join'd there¬ 
with, to inftrudt any Peribn in the right Ma¬ 
nagement of thefe Sorts of Fruit-Trees, there¬ 
fore I fhall not fay any more on that Subjedt, 
left, by multiplying Inftrudtions, it may ren¬ 
der it more obfeure to a Learner. 

PSEUDOACACIA, [of falfe, and 
Acadaf] Virginian Acacia, vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flamer, from whofi 
Flower-cup rifis the Pcintal, wrapped up its a 
fimbriated Membrane, which afterwards be- 
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corns a Pod, opening into two Parts, in which 
trt contained feveral kidney-pap 1 d Seeds. 

The Species are; 

I. Pseudoacacia ; vulgaris. Tourn. Com¬ 
mon Virginian Acacia, 

i. Pseudoacacia *i Americana, latifolia, Jlore 
rofeo. Plum. 

The firft of thefe Trees is very common in 
England, efpecially in the Gardens near Lon¬ 
don, where are feveral very large old Trees, 
which have been feveral Years {landing: But 
the fecond Sort is, at prefent, very rare in 
England. 

Thefe Trees may be propagated by fowing 
their Seeds in the Spring, upon a Bed of light 
frelh Earth, and when the Plants are come up 
they Ihould be carefully clear’d from Weeds, 
and in very dry Weather, ifihey be refrelh'd 
with Water, it will greatly promote their 
Growth •, in this Bed the Plants Ihould remain 
’till the latter End of March following, at 
which time they Ihould be tranfplanted out 
into a Nurfery, in Rows, three Feet afunder, 
and the Plants eighteen Inches Diftance in 
the Rows, obferving to lay a little Mulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground about their 
Roots, to prevent the Earth’s drying too faft: 
During the Summer Seafon you Ihould care¬ 
fully clear ’em from Weeds, and if they pro¬ 
duce irregular Branches, they Ihould be prun’d 
off, while young. The Spring following the 
Ground between the Rows ihould be care¬ 
fully dug, that the Roots of the Trees may 
the more eafily extend themfelves every Way ; 
and in Summer , the Weeds ihould be con- 
ftantly hoed down, to prevent their injuring 
the Plants. 

When the Trees have remain’d in this Nur¬ 
fery three Years, they ihould be tranfplanted 
where they are defign’d to grow ; for if they 
are permitted to remain in the Nurfery too 
long, they will not bear tranfplanting, their 
Roots creeping very far juft under the Sur¬ 
face of the Earth, which, when too much 
cut, do feldom abide long in Vigour. 

Thefe Trees are very hardy, in refpeft to 
Cold, but they will not endure to be expofed 
too much to ftrong Winds, which continually 
break their brittle Branches, and render ’em 
unfightly ; fo that many People have neg¬ 
lected to cultivate thefe Trees on that Ac¬ 
count i but when they are intermix’d with 
other large growing Trees, in great Wilder- 
neifes, they make a beautiful Variety, and in 
June they are covered with large Bunches of 
fweet-fmelling Flowers. 

Indeed, I can’t recommend them for plant¬ 
ing Avenues, which was the great Ufe they 
were formerly applied to, fince in fuch Places 
they would be greatly expofed to the Wind, 
which would caufe them to have a ragged 
Appearance, by the continual fnapping of 
their Branches : Not are they very proper to 
plant in Gardens, becaufe their Roots do ex¬ 
tend to a great Diftance, and emaciate the 
Soil *, and the Numbers of Suckers, which 
they are ape to produce, render them very 
troublefome in open Gardens; but for large 
WiJdcrneffes, they are very proper j where r 


if the Soil be moift, they will grow to a con- 
fiderable Magnitude. 

I have feen fome of thefe Trees upwards 
of forty Feet high, which have divided ac a 
little Diftance from the Ground, into three 
or four Branches, each of which have been 
equal to a large Tree ; fo that it Ihould not 
be planted too near other Trees, left, by its 
great Growth, it over-fhadows and deftroya 
them. In many Gardens near London, thefe 
Trees have produced good Seeds, from whence 
a great Number of Plants have been rais’d. 

PSEUDO-DICT AMNUS, [of 4,-/0-, falfe, 
and diClamnus, Dittany.] Baftard-Dittany. 

The Characters are \ 

It hath a labiaied Flower con fifing of one Leaf, 
whofe Upper-lip or Helmet is arched , and generally 
cut into two Segments ; but the Under-lip (or 
Beard) ts divided into three Parts. Out of the 
Funnel pap* d Flower-cup rifes the Point al, at¬ 
tended by four Embryo*s, which afterwards become 
fo many oblong Seeds , enclos'd in the Flower-cup. 

The Species are; 

1. Pseudo-dictAMNUS i acetabulis Molucca. 

C. B. P. Baftard-Dittany, with the Pan or 
Hollow of Molucca Balm. 

2. Pseudo-dictamnus; Hifpanicus, ferophu- 
larice folio. Tourn. Spanifh Baftard-Dittany, 
with a Figwort Leaf. 

3. Pseudo-dictamnus ; Hifpanicus, amplif- 
fmo folio, candicante US villofo. Tourn. Span ilk 
Baftard-Dittany, with a large, hoary, and 
hairy Leaf. 

4. Pseudo-dictamnus ; veriUUlatus , inodor us . 

C . B. P. Whorled Baftard-Dittany without 
Smell. 

5. Pseudo-dictamnus ; Orientalis , foli’ts 
circinatis. 1, Cor. Eaftcm Baftard-Dittany, 
with round Leaves. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preferved in Botanick Gar¬ 
dens, but as they have little Beauty or Ufe, 
fo it will be needlefs to enumerate them in 
this Place. 

Ali thefe Plants may be propagated by 
Seeds, parting of their Roots, or Cuttings •> 
but the two laft being the mod expeditious 
Methods, are generally practis’d. The belt • 
time to tranfplant and part their Roots is in 
the Spring, before they begin to grow, that 
the Off-fecs may take Root before the dry 
Weather. Thefe Ihould be planted in a poor, 
dry Soil, where they will endure the Cold 
much better than if planted in a richer 
Ground. There is no great Beauty in thefe 
Plants, but as they are fometimes preferved 
by curious Pcrfons, I thought it proper to 
mention them in this Place. 

PSYLLIUM, [takes its Name of 4 \hx<t, a 
Flea, becaufe its Seed refembles a Flea, in 
Shape and Colour.] Flcawort. 

The Characters are ■, 

This Plant agrees with Plantain and Bucks- 
horn Plantain in every refpeCt, excepting that 
this rifes up with leafy Stalks, and divides into 
many Branches j whereas both the others produce 
their Flowers upon naked Pedicles. 

The 
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The Species arc; 

1. Psyllium ; majus, treC!uni. C. B. i** 
Greater upright Fleawort. 

2. Psyllium majus, fupinum . C. B. P. 
Greater Fleawort, whofe Branches fpread no 
the Ground. 

3. Psyllium ; Indicum, follis crenatis. J , B. 
Indian Fleawort, with notch’d Leaves. 

There are feveral other Varieties of thefe 
Plants, diftinguifhed by Writers in Botany ; 
but fince they are of little Ufe or Beauty, I 
ihall pafs ’em by without naming. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by fowing 
of their Seeds in the Spring, on a Bed of 
light Earth, and when they are come up 
■they Ihould be clear’d from Weeds, pulling 
out at the fame time fome of the Plants, 
fchere they ftand too clofe, leaving the re¬ 
maining ones about eight or nine Inches afun- 
der; after which they will require no farther 
Care, but to clear ’em from Weeds and in 
June rhey will flower, and their Seeds will ripen 
in Autumn. 

The fecond Sort will abide two or three 
Years, provided they are on a poor, dry 
Soil; but the other two Sorts perilh every 
Year. 

The firft Sort, which is the molt common, 
is ufed in Medicine ; but the other two are 
never ufed in England. 

PTARMICA, [takes its Name of 
freezing Powder, becaufe the Head of this 
Plant, being powdered, is ufed for Snuff i it 
is alfo call’d Dracunculvs, becaufe it has much 
the fame Figure as Dracunculus Hortenfis .] 
Sneezwort. 

The Characters are; 

It hath radiated Flowers, whofe Disk conftfs 
vf many Florets, hut the Borders are compos'd 
cf Half-Florets *, the Embryo’s are lodg’d in the 
Flower-cup , which is fcaly, each of which be¬ 
comes one fender Seed. 

The Species are j 

1. Ptarmica •, vulgaris, folio longo , fer¬ 
rates, fore albo. J . B . Common Sneezwort, 
with a long ferrated Leaf, and a white 
Flower. 

2. Ptarmica ; vu gar is, fore plena. Cluf 
Hift. Common Sneezwort, with a double 
Flower, by fome call'd Double Pctlirory. 

3. Ptarmica * folds profundi ferratis , late 
viridibus, elatior. H. L. Taller Sneezwort, 
with broad green Leaves deeply ferrated. 

4. Ptarmica ; Alpina , incanis , ferratis, 
folds, H. L. Alpine Sneezwort, with hoary 
ferrated Leaves. 

5. Ptarmica 1 , incana , pinnttlis crifatis. T. 
Cor. Hoary Sneezwort, with crefted Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common 
upon Heaths and in ihady Places in divers Parts 
of England , and is rarely cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens. This is the Sort diredled for Medicinal 
Ufe in the College Difpenfatory. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of the firft, 
which was accidentally obtain’d : The Flowers 
of this Kind are very double, and generally 
produced in large Bunches ; which, together 
with its long Continuance in Flower, renders 


it worthy of a Place in every good Garden. 
This Sort propagates it felf very fall by its 
Roots, which fpread very far under Ground, 
fo that it Ihould not be planted too near other 
Plants, left it over-run and deftroy them. 

The beft time to tranfplant thefe Roots is 
in Autumn , that they may take Root before 
Winter, fo that they will be in no Danger of 
fuffering from Drought the Spring following i 
and will be capable of producing ftronger 
Stalks, and a greater Quantity of Flowers. 

This Plant always makes the bell: Appear¬ 
ance when its Roots are confined; becaufe, 
when they are fuffered to fpread, the Stalks 
come up thin and ftraggling, and the greateft 
Beauty of it is, to fee it grow clofe in large 
Tufts, for which Reafon many Perfons chufe 
to plant it in Pots, fill’d wirh light, fandy Earth, 
in which, if they are duly water’d in dry 
Weather, they will thrive exceedingly, and 
make a very handfome Appearance. It ts 
alfo very proper to plant on fuch Borders as 
are gravelly and poor, [on which few other 
things will thrive) where the Roots of this 
Plant will be confined, more than if planted 
in a better Soil, and they will flower very 
well. 

The third and fourth Sorts are feldom pre- 
ferved in Flower-Gardens, being Plants of 
little Beauty. Thefe may be propagated by 
parting their Roots, either in Spring or Au¬ 
tumn, and will grow upon almoft any Soil, 
or in any Situation. 

The fifth Sort was brought from the Levant 
by Monfieur Tournefort, but was known long 
before : Many of the old Botanifts were of 
Opinion, that the Seeds of this Plant was the 
Semen Santonicum of the Shops i but it is now 
generally believed to be the Seeds of fome 
other Plant of that Kind. But however, this 
Plant deferves a Place in every good Garden, 
for the Variety of its filver-colour’d Leaves, 
together with its long Continuance in flower. 

It may be propagated by planting Cuttings, 
during any of the Summer Months, upon a Bed 
of light, frefti Earth, obferving to water and 
lhade them until they have taken Root; after 
which they will require no farther Care, but 
only to dear them from Weeds, until Septem¬ 
ber followings when they Ihould be carefully 
taken up, preferving a Ball of Earth to the 
Roots of each Plant, and planted in a warm 
dry Situation ; and if it be on a poor gravelly 
or rubbilhing Soil, they will endure the Cold 
better, and make much more beautiful Plants. 
This Sort feldom perfects Seeds in England. 

PULEGIUM: [This Plant takes its Name 
of Pulex a Flea , becaufe being burnt, it is 
faid to drive away Fleas.] Penny-Royal or 
Pudding-Grafs. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a labialed Flower, confif ing of one 
Leaf, whofe Upper-lip (or Crefi ) is intire, but 
the Lower-lip (or Beard) is divided into three 
Parts ; out of the Flower cup rifes the Pointal, 
attended by four Embryo's , which afterwards 
become fo many Seeds-, to which may be added, 
That the Flowers grow in fbort thick Whorles. 
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The Species are; 

1. tfyLECiUM *, latifolium, C. B, P. Com-* 
mon or broad-leavM Penny-Royal. 

2, Pulegium i Hijpanicum, ere Hum, fiami- 
itibus florum extantibus. Upright Spanilh 
Penny-Royal, whofe Stamina ftand out from 
the Flowers. 

3- Pulegium v angvftifolium. C. B. P. 
Narrow-leav’d Penny-Royal. 

4. Pulegium i angufiifolium , fiore a!bo. H. 
R. Par . Narrow-leav'd Penny-Royal, with a 
white Flower. 

Thefirft ofthefe Plants is very common on 
moift Heaths in divers Parts of England'. This 
is the Sort recommended by the Phyficians 
for Medicinal Ufe: But the fecond Sort, 
although not a Native of England, hath ob¬ 
tain’d in the Gardens, where Medicinal Plants 
are cultivated, fo much as to have quite fuper- 
feded the other in the Markets, for its upright 
Growth, early Flowering, and more beautiful 
Appearance ; but whether it is equally good 
for Ufe, 1 fhall leave to thofe to whofe Province 
it more immediately belongs to examine. 

The third Sort is alfo recommended to be 
u*cd in Medicine: This is not of Englijh 
Growth, but is very hardy, and will thrive 
very well if planted on a moift Soil ; as will 
alfo the fourth Sort, which is only a Variety 
of the third, from which it differs in nothing 
but the Colour of its Flowers. 

All thefe Plants propagate themfelves very 
faft by their Branches trailing upon the 
Ground, which emit Roots at every Joint, 
and fallen themfelves into the Earth, and 
fend forth new Branches ; fo that no more is 
required in their Culture, than to cut off any 
of thefe rooted Branches, and plant them out 
in frefh Beds, allowing them at leaft a Foot 
from Plant to Plant every Way, that they 
may have Room to grow. 

The beft Time for this Work is in September , 
that the Plants may be rooted before IVinter ; 
for if the old Roots are permitted to remain 
fo clofe together, as they generally grow in 
the Compafs of a Year, they are fubjeit to rot 
in Winter ; befides, the young Plants will be 
much ftrongcr, and produce a larger Crop the 
fuccecding Summer than if they were remov'd 
in the Spring. Thefe Plants do all love a moift 
ftrong Soil, in which they will flourifh exceed¬ 
ingly. 

PULMONARIA ; [fo call'd of Pulmones 
the Lungs , becaufe it is fuppos’d to be a very 
good Medicament for the Lungs.] Lung¬ 
wort. 

The Characters are: 

The Flower confijis of one Leaf which is 
jhafid like a Funnel, whofe upper Part is cut 
into fever al Segments ; from its fifiulous Flower- 
exp, which is for the mofi part pentagonal , rifes 
the Point al, encompafs’d by four Embryo’s, which 
afterwards become fo many Seeds enclos’d in the 
Flower-citp. 

The Species are; 

1. Pulmonaria *, vulgaris, maculofo folio. 
Cluf. Hifi. Common fpotted Lungwort, by 
fome call’d Sage of Jcrufalcm, and Jerufalerti 
Cowflip. 


2. Pulmonaria j major , nonmacubfa . J . B . 
Greater Lungwort, without Spots. 

3. Pulmonaria ; foldsechiu Lob. Ic. Lung* 
wort, with Leaves like Vjpers-Buglofs. 

4. Pulmonaria; maxima , folds quaft fac - 
charo incrujlatis. Pluk. Phyt. Greateft Lung-* 
wort with Leaves very much fpotted. 

There are feveral other Species of this 
Plant which are preferv’d in curious Botanick 
Gardens for Variety; but thofe here mention'd 
are the principal Kinds which are cultivated 
in the Englijh Gardens. 

The firrt Sort is us’d in Medicine as a Vul¬ 
nerary Herb, but is by many People preferv'd 
in Gardens j as are alfo the three other Sorts, 
for the Variety of their fpotted Leaves, and- 
pretty Bunches of blue Flowers. 

Thefe Plants may be cultivated by parting 
of their Roots, which may be done either in 
the Spring or Autumn ; but if the Ground be 
moift into which they are planted, it is better 
to be done in the Spring, otherwife the Autumn 
is the mo ft preferable Seafon, that the Plants 
may be well rooted before the dry Weather 
Comes on in the Spring , which will caufc them 
to flower much ftrongcr. 

The Soil in which they arc ptanted, fhould 
not be rich, but rather a frefh, light, fandy 
Ground, in which they will thrive much better 
than in a richer Soil, in which they are very 
fubjeft to rot in Winter. The fourth Sort 
makes the beft Appearance of all the Kinds, 
and is very hardy, will grow either in Sun or 
Shade, and, taking up little Room, is worthy 
of a Place in every good Garden for the Sake 
of Variety. 

PULSATILLA ; [fo call’d of Pulfando , 
becaufe the Seeds of this Plant are blown, and 
fly away with the leaft Wind.] Pafque-Flower. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confijis of feveral Leaves , which 
are plac’d in a circular Order , and expand in 
Form of a Rofe ; out of the Middle of which rifes 
a Point al, be Jet, for the tnofi part, with Chives ; 
which afterwards becomes a Fruit, in which the 
Seeds are gather’d, as it were, into a little Head , 
each ending in a jmall Hair ; To which mujl be 
added. Some little Leaves encompajfmg the Pedicle 
below the Flower , as in the Anemone ; from which 
the Pafqu t-Fbwer differs, in the Seed ending in 
a Tail. 

The Species are ; 

1. Pulsatilla ; folio crajfiore, IA majore 
jiore. C. B. P. Pafque-Flower, with thicker 
Leaves and a larger Flower. 

2. Pulsatilla ; jiore violaceo, duplici fim¬ 
briate. H. R. Par. Pafque-Flower, with a 
double-fring'd Violet-colour’d Flower. 

3. Pulsatilla ; fiore minore nigrtcante. C. 

B. P. Pafque-Flower, with a fmaller darker 
Flower. 

4. Pulsatilla ; jiore rubro, obtufo. C. B. P. 
Red Pafque-Flower. 

5. Pulsatilla j fiore albo. C. B. P. White 
Pafque-Flower. 

6 . Pulsatilla ; iutea, Apii bortenfis folio. 

C. B. P. Yellow Pafque-Flower, with a Leaf 
of Garden Parfley. 

7, Pulsa- 
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7. PutsATinAi lutea, Alpina, bifpidior. 
C. B. P. Yellow hairy Paique-Flower of the 
Alps. 

The firft of theft Plants is common in divers 
Parts of England ; it grows in great Plenty on 
Gegmagog-Htlls, on the Left hand of the High¬ 
way leading from Cambridge to Haver il, juft 
on the Top of the Hill; alio about Hilderfoam, 
fix Miles from Cambridge $ and on Bentack - 
Heatb f not far from Stamford ; and on Southrop - 
Common, adjoining thereto; alio on mountain¬ 
ous and dry Paftures, juft by Leadftone-Hall , 
near Pontefraft in Tor kfsire. It flowers about 
the End of March or Beginning of April. 

The other Sorts are left common in England, 
being all of them Natives of other Countries, 
and are only to be met with in fome curious 
Gardens in England , where they are cultivated 
for the Beauty of their Flowers, 

Theft Plants may be propagated by Seed, 
which fhould be fown in Boxes or Pots, fill’d 
with very light fandy Earth; ohftrving not to 
cover the Seeds too deep with Mould, which 
will prevent their Riling, for they require no 
more than juft to be cover’d. Theft Boxes 
fhould be placed where they may have the 
Morning Sun until ten of the Clock, but mull 
be skreen’d from it in the Heat of the Day ; 
and if the Seafon proves dry, the Earth 
fhould be often refrdh’d with Water. The 
beft Time for lowing of theft Seeds is in July, 
fbon after they are ripe, for if they are kept 
till Spring they ftldom grow. 

Theft Boxes or Pots, in which the Seeds are 
fown, fhould remain in this fhady Situation 
until the Beginning of Oftoler, when they 
fhould be remov’d where they may enjoy the 
full Sun during the Winter Seafon: About the 
Beginning of March the Plants will begin to 
appear; at which Time the Boxes fhould be 
again remov’d where they may have only the 
Forenoon Sun, for if they are too much ex¬ 
pos’d to the Heat, the young Plants will die 
away: They fhould alfo be refrefh’d with 
Water in dry Weather, which will greatly 
promote their Growth; and they mull be care¬ 
fully preferv’d from Weeds, which if fuffer’d 
to grow amongft them, will in a fhort time 
deftroy them. 

When the Leaves of theft Plants are intirely 
decay'd (which is commonly in July) you 
fhould then take up all the Roots, which being 
nearly of the Colour of the Ground, will be 
difficult to find while final!; therefore you 
fhould paft the Earth through a fine Wire 
Sieve, which is the beft Method to ftparate the 
Roots from the Earth (but notwithftanding 
all poflible Care taken, yet there will be many 
fmall Roots left; fo that the Earth fhould 
either be put into the Boxes again, or fpread 
upon a Bed of light Earth, to fee what Plants 
will arift out of it the fucceeding Year:) The 
Roots being taken up, fhould be immediately 
planted again on Beds of light, frefh, fandy 
Barth, about three or four Inches afunder, 
covering them about three Inches thick with 
the fame light Earth- The Spring following, 
mod of theft Plants will produce Flowers, but 


they will not be fo large and fair, as in the 
fucceeding Years, when the Roots are larger. 

They may alfb be propagated by parting of 
their Roots; the beft Time for which is in 
July or Attgufl, when their Leaves are intirely 
decay’d, for if they are remov’d while their 
Leaves remain frefh, the Roots do commonly 
rot; theft Roots being fbmewhat like thofe of 
Anemonies, may be divided into feveral Tubers 
or Heads, but fhould not be parted too fmall, 
which will occafion their Flowers to be very 
weak and but few in Number: They muft al¬ 
ways be planted in a frefh, undung’d Soil, and 
fhould have an open Situation; nor fhould 
the Roots be tranfplantcd oftner than every 
other Year, if you defign to have them pro¬ 
duce ftrong Flowers; But the Earth upon the 
Surface of the Beds fhould be refrelhed at lea ft 
once a Year, which wifi greatly encourage the 
Roots. 

FUMPION; vide Pepo. 

PUNICA: [This Plant takes its Name of 
its Punicean or red Colour, for its Flowers and 
Fruit are of a red Colour. It is call’d Grana- 
tum , of Grants, becauft the Fruit has many 
Grains; or, as fome fuppofe, of Granata or 
Granada , becauft it grows in great Plenty in 
that Country.] The Pomegranate-Tree. 

The Char afters are ; 

Fbe Flower to tiffs of many Leaves , plac'd in 
a circular Order, which do expand in Form of 
a Roft, whofe Bell-jbap'd multifid Flower-cup 
afterwards becomes a globular Fruit, having a 
thick , fimootb) brittle Kind, and is divided into 
feveral Cells, which contain oblong, bard Seeds, 
furrounded with a foft Pulp. 

The Species are; 

1. PuNrcA ; qua malum Granatum fert. 
Cafalp. The Common Pomegranate. 

3. Punica ; ftuftu dulci. Fount. The 
Sweet Pomegranate. 

3. Punica ; fylvefris. Cord. Hifi. .The 
Wild Pomegranate. 

. 4. Punica -,fiore plena, majors. Fount. The 
Double-flower’d Pomegranate. 

5. Punica; Americana, nana, feu humiU 
lima. Fourn. The American Dwarf Pome¬ 
granate. 

The firft of theft Trees is now pretty com¬ 
mon in the Englifh Gardens, where formerly 
it was nurfod up in Cafes, and preftrv’d in 
Green-houfts with great Care (as was alfb the 
Double-flowering Kind ;) but they are both 
hardy enough to refift the fevereft Cold ofour 
Climate in the open Air; and if planted againft 
warm Walls, in a good Situation, the firft Sore 
will often produce Fruit, which in warm Seafbns 
will ripen tolerably well: But as theft Fruits 
do not ripen till Jare in the Autumn, fo they 
. are ftldom well tailed in England ; for whicn 
Reafon the Sort with double Flowers is com¬ 
monly preferr’d to it: The Sort with fweet 
Fruit, as alfb the wild Sort, is lets common in 
the Englifh Gardens than the former two., 

Thefe Plants may be eafily propagated by 
laying down their Branches in the Spring , 
6 S ' which 
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which in one Year’s time will take good Root; 
and may then be tranJplanted where they are 
defign’d to remain. The belt Seafon for tranfc 
planting of thefe Trees is in Spring, juft before 
they begin to (hoot: They (hould have a 
ltrong, rich Soil, in which they flower much 
better, and produce more Fruit than if planted 
bn a dry poor Earth. But in order to obtain 
thefe in Plenty, there (hould be Care taken in 
the pruning of the Trees; for want of which 
we often (ee thefe Trees very foil of (mall 
Shoots, but do not find many Flowers produc’d 
upon them; therefore I (hall letdown Dire&i- 
ons for pruning of thefe Trees, fo as to ob¬ 
tain a great Quantity of Flowers and Fruit. 

The Flowers of this Tree are always pro¬ 
duc’d at the Extremity of the Branches which 
were produc’d the lame Year: 1 his therefore 
riire&s, that all weak Branches of the former 
Year fhould be cut out, and that the ftronger 
Ihould be (horten’d in Proportion to their 
Strength, in order to obtain new Shoots in 
every Part of the Tree. Thefe Branches may 
be laid in againft the Wall, about four or five 
Inches afunder; for as their Leaves are (mall, 
fo there is not a Necefiity of allowing them a 
greater Di fiance. The beft Time for this 
Work is about Michaelmas, or a little later, 
according to the Mildnefi of the Seafon; but 
if they are left until Spring before they are 
prun’d, they feldom put out their Shoots lo 
early; and the earlier they come out, the (boner 
the Flowers will appear, which is of great 
Confequence where Fruit is defir’d. In Suttr 
mer they will require no other drefling, but 
to cut off very vigorous Shoots which grow 
from the Wall, and do never produce Flowers 
(for it is the middling Shoots only which are 
fruitful) and when the Fruit is form’d, the 
Branches on which they are, Ihould be fatten'd 
to the Wall to lupport them, otherwife the 
Weight of the Fruit, when grown large, will 
be apt to break them down. 

though, as 1 fa id before, die Fruit of this 
Tree feldom arrives to any Perfection in this 
Country, fo as to render it valuable; yet for 
the Beauty of its (cadet Colour, together with 
the Variety of its Fruit, there Ihould be one 
Tree planted in every good Garden, fince the 
Culture is not great which they require: The 
'chief Care is to plant them upon a rich, ftrong 
Soil, and in a warm Situation. Upon fome 
Trees, which had thefe Advantages, I have 
obferv’d a great Quantity of Fruit which have 
arriv’d to their full Magnitude; but I can’t fey 
they were well-flavourd; but however, they 
made a very handlbme Appearance upon the 
Trees. 

The double-flowering Kind is much more 
efteem’d chan the other in this Country, for 
the lake of in large, beautiful, double Flow¬ 
ers, which are afa noft beautiful fear let Co¬ 
lour, and if the Trees arc fopply’d with Nou- 
rilhment, will continue to produce Flowers for 
near three Months fuccelHvely, which renders 
it one of the moft valuable Flowering-trees 
yet known. This nraft be prun’d and mana¬ 
ged in the feme Manner as hath been already 
dire&ed for the Fruit-bearing Kind; But this 
w ' 


Sort may be render’d more produ&ive of its 
beautiful Flowers, by grafting it upon Stocks 
of the Angle Kind, which will check the L 11 - 
xuriancy of the Trees, and caufe them to pro* 
duce Flowers upon almoft every Shoot; by 
which Method I have had a low Tree, which 
was planted in the open Air, extremely foil of 
Flowers, which made a very fine Appearance. 

The Dwarf Sort was brought into Europe 
from the warmeft Parts of America^ where the 
Inhabitants cultivate it in their Gardens for 
the Beauty of its Flowers, together with its 
continuing to produce Flowers and Fruit moft 
Part of the Year, and do feldom grow above 
three Feet high. The Fruit of this Kind is 
feldom much larger than a Walnut , and not 
very pleafent to the Tafte; fo that ’tis rather 
cultivated for Shew than for the Sake of its 
Fruit, 

This Plant may be propagated by Layers in 
the feme manner as the former Sorts, but muft 
be planted in Pots fill’d with rich Earth, and 
prelerv’d in a Stove, otherwife it is too tender 
to endure the Cold of our Winters j and in the 
Summer , when the Flowers begin to appear, 
if the Plants are expos’d to the open Air, the 
Buds will fell off, and never open; fo that 
it (hould feldom be remov’d into the open Air, 
but be conftantly preferv’d in the Stove with 
other Plants of the feme Country ; obferving 
never to place them too near the Heat, which 
will caufe them to produce long Shoots, but no 
Flowers will appear upon them; but rather let 
them have a moderate Warmth, in which they 
will thrive better than in a greater Heat. 

1 have heard of a Sort of Pomegranate with 
doubJe-ftrip’d Flowers, and have feen it men¬ 
tion’d in fome foreign Catalogues, but have 
not feen the Plant growing, tho* 1 believe it 
may be eafily procur d from Italy. 

PURSLAIN i vide Portulaca. 
PYRACANTHA; vide MefpilusL 

PYLUS; The Pear-Tree. 

The Char afters are; 

2"be Flower confijls ef feverat Leaves^ which 
are plac'd its a circular Order , and do expand 
in Form of a Rofe; wbofe Flower-cup after* 
wards becomes a fiejhj Fruity which is more pro - 
dtte'd toward the Footftelk than the Apple, but 
is bellowed like a Navel at the extreme Pari ; 
the Cells, in which the Seeds are todgd, are 
feparated by ftsft Membranes , and the Seeds ora 
oblong. 

The Species are ; 

i. Pyrus ; fattva,fnftn ajlho, parvo ra- 
cemofoy odoratijftmo. fount. Petit Mufeat, i- e. 
Little Musk Fear, commonly caff J, The Su- 
pream- This Fruit is commonly produced in 
large Clatters; it is rather round than long; 
she Stalk fhort, and when foil ripe, the Sfcin 
is of a yellow Colour; the Juice is fomewhat 
musky, and if gathered before it b too ripe, is 
an excellent Pear. This ripens the Beginning 
of wiH continue good but for a few 

Days. 
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S. Pyrus ; fativa, fruitu xjiivo, mini* t» la much preferable to this ; fo that the two 
edtratijfimo. fourn. Poir de Chio, i. t. The Names are changed: For the Jargonelle is al- 
Chio Pear, commonly call’d The little Baftard ways placed amongft thole which the French 
Musk Pear. This is fmaller than the former, call bad Fruit; and the Cuiffe Madam is let 
but is in Shape pretty much like that; the Skin, down amongft their beft Fruit: which is cer- 
when ripe, has a few Streaks of red on the tatnly the Reverie with us, as they are now 
Side next the Sun, and the Fruit doth feldom nam'd. This Fear is fomewhat like the IVind* 
hang in Clufters as the former, but in other for, but is more produc’d toward the Crown, 
Relpe&s is nearly like it. and is (mailer toward the Stalk } the Skin is 

3. Pyrus; fativa, fruitu atfiivo, farvo, fmooth, of a pale-green Colour; the Flelh is 
e t midi alhido- fount. Poire Hativeau, i. r. apt to be mealy, if it Hands to be ripe. 

The Hailing Pear, commonly call'd The Green 9 . Pyrus j fativa, fruitu eeftivo, glohofo 
ChifTel. This is a larger Pear than either of fejjili, ntofebato , tnaculis ttigris, confperfo. 
the former, and is more produc’d toward the fourn. Orange Mulquee, i. e. The Orange 
Pedicle; the Skin is thin, and of a whitilh Musk. This is a middle-fized Pear* of a (hort 


green Colour when ripej the Flelh is melting, 
and if not too ripe, of a fugary Flavour. This 
ripens in the Middle of July. 

4. Pyrus ; fativa , fruitu xjlivo, partirn 
fat urate ruheitte, partirn fiavefeente. fount. 
Mufcadelles Rouges, i. e. The Red Mufcadelle. 
It is alfo call’d La Belliffime, i. e. The Faireft. 
This is a large early Pear , of great Beautyj 
the Skin is of a fine yellow Colour, when ripe, 
beautifully ftrip’d with red; the Flelh is melt¬ 
ing, and has a rich Flavour, if gathered before 
it be too ripe. This generally produces two 
Crops of Fruit in a Yearj the firft is com¬ 
monly ripe about the Middle of July , and the 
fccond ripens in September ; but this late Crop 
Is feldom well-tafted. 

5 . Pyrus ; fativa, fruitu xfiivo, parvo , 
fiavefeente mofebato. fount. Petit Mufcat, i. e. 
The little Mulht. This is a fmall Pear, rather 
round than long ; the Skin is very chin, and 
when ripe, of a yellowilh Colour; the Flelh 
j| melting, and of a rich musky Flavour, but 
will not keep long when ripe. This comes the 
Middle of July. 

6. Pyrus * fativa , fruitu xfiivo, ohlongo, 
ferrugineo, came tetter <3 mofebata. fourn- Jar¬ 
gonelle. This is a very long Pear, of a Pyra¬ 
midal Shape, having a long Footftalk; the 
Skin is pretty thick, of a RufTet-green Colour 
from the Sun, but towards the Sun it is in¬ 
clin’d to an Iron Colour; the Flefh is break¬ 
ing, and has a rich musky Flavour. Ripe 
the Middle of July. This is one of the beft 
Summer Pears yet known, and is certainly what 
ail the French Gardeners did formerly call the 
Cuiffe Madam, as may be eaflly observed by 
their Deicription of this Pear j but how that 
Name came to be applied to another Fruit in 
this Country, which is vaftly inferior to it, I 
can’t lay. 

7. Pyrus ; fativa, fruiiu ohlongo, * viridi 
fiavefeente. The Windlor Pear. This is an 
oblong Fruit, which is produced toward the 
Crown, but near the Stalk is drawn coward a 
Point i the Skin it fmooth, and when ripe, of 
a yellow ifh-green Colour; the Flelh is very 
foft, and if it be permitted to hangbuttwo or 
three Days alter it is ripe, it grows mealy, and 
Is good lor nothing. 

g. Pykui ; fativa, fruitu eejtivo, oblottro, e 
viridi alho. Cuiffe Madam ; vulge. This, I am 
ape to believe, is what the French Gardeners 
call the Jargonelle j which, as I before ©b- 
lerved, is now given to ano t her Fruit, which 


globular Form; the Skin is of a yellowilh Co¬ 
lour, (potted with black ; the Flelh is musky, 
but is very apt to be a little dry and choakyi 
It ripens the End of July. 

10. Pyrus; fativa, fruiiu xfiivo, alhido 
majori. fburtt. Gros Blanquet, i. e. Great 
Blanket. This is alfo call’d La Mujfette 
d’Anjou, i. e. The Bagpipe of Anjou. This is 
a large Pear, approaching to a round Form; 
the Skin is fmooth, and of a pale-green Co* 
lourj the Flefh is loft, and full of Juice, 
which hath a rich Flavour. The Stalk is 
Ihort, thick, and (potted, the Wood is llender, 
and the Leaf is very much like that of the 
Tree call’d the Jargonelle. This ripens the 
End of July. 

11. Pyrus j fativa , fruitu xfiivo, alhido, 
faccbarato odoratijfnto • fount. The Blanquette, 
or Musk Blanquette^ the little Blanket Pear. 
This Pear is much Ids than the former, and 
more pinch'd in near the Stalk, which is alio 
Ihort, but llenderer than that of the former; 
the Skin is foft, and of a pale-green Colour ; 
the Flelh is tender, and foil of a rich musky 

J uice. The Wood of this Tree is much 

ronger than is that of the former, and the 
Shoots are commonly Ihorter. This ripens the 
End of July. 

12. Pyrus ; fativa, fruitu xfiivo, alhido, 
fediculo longo dmato. fount. Blanquette a 
longue queve, i.e. Long-ftalk’d Blanket Pear. 
This Pear is in Shape fomewhat like the for¬ 
mer, but the Eye is larger, and more hollow'd 
at the Crown; towards the Stalk it is fome- 
what plumper, and a little crooked; the Skin 
is very fmooth, white, and Ibmetimes toward 
the Sun is a little colour’d; the Flefh is be¬ 
tween melting and breaking, and is foil of a 
rich fugary Juice. This ripens the Beginning 
of Auguft. 

13. Pritu* ; fativa, fruitu xfiivo, ohlongo, 
tuffefeente faccbarato. fount. Poire Ians Pcau, 
i. e. The Skinlefi Fear. It is alfo call’d Fleur 
dt Guigne, i. e. Flower of Guigne ; and Kouf- 
feltet b&tiff, i. e. The Early Ruflelet. This is 
a middle-fiz’d Fruit of a long Shape, and a 
reddifh Colour, fomewhat like the Kuffellet ; 
the Skin is extremely thin ; the Flefh is melt¬ 
ing, and full of a rich fugary Juice. This 
ripens the End of July. 

14. Pyrus j fativa, fruitu xfiivo, turbinato, 
came tenerd, faccbaratS. fount. Mirfcat Ro- 
bine, i. e. The Musk Robin Pear. This >S 
alfo call’d Poir i la Ram, i. a. The Queen’s 

Peari 
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Pear; Poire d*Ambre, i. e. The Amber Pear; 
and Pucelle de Xuiutonge, i, e. The Virgin of 
Xaintonge. This is a jmall round Pear , of a 
yellowilh Colour when ripe; the F]e(h is melt¬ 
ing, and has a rich musky Flavour. It is a 
great Bearer, and ripens the End of July- 

15 . Pyrus; fativa,frutlu aftivo, turbinato 
mofebato. Le Bourdon Muique, i. e. The 
Musk prone Pear. This is a middle-fiz’d, 
round Fruit, whole Skin is of a yellowilh Co¬ 
lour when ripe; the Flelh is melting, and full 
of a high, musky Juice ; but it mult not hang 
too long on the Tree, for it is fubjedt to grow 
mealy in a fhort Time. This ripens the End 
of July, 

16. Pyrus; fativa, frutlu aftivo, glohofo, 
fejjili, e vmdi purpurafeente face bar a to, odo- 
rato. Tount. Orange Verte, i. e. The Green 
Orange Pear, This Pear hath been the molt 
common of all the Sorts in France, which was 
occafion’d by the general Efteem it was in feme 
Years fince. This is a mindle-fiz’d, round 
Fruit, of a grecnilh Colour, but the Side next 
the Sun changes to a purple Colour when ripe ; 
the Flelh is melting, and the Juice is fugar’d, 
with a little Perfume; the Eye is very hollow, 
and the Stalk is Ihort. This ripens the Begin¬ 
ning of Auguft. 

17. Pyrus ; fa til'd, frutlu aftivo, oblongo 
minor i, cinereo, odor at 0. Tours. Caffohtte. This 
is fo call’d from its being fhap’d like a 
Perfuming-pot. It is a long Fruit, in Shape 
like the Jargonelle , of an a(h Colour; its FIcfh 
is melting, and full of a perfum’d Juice, but is 
very apt to rot in the Middle fo loon as ripe, 
otherwile it would be efteem’d an excellent 
Pear. It is ripe the Beginning of Auguft. 

18. Pyrus; fativa, frailu aftivo, turbi - 
nato, e viridi albido. Poire Magdalene, i. e. 
The Magdalene Pear. This is a large, round 
Pear, in Shape like a Burgamot ; the Skin is 
green, and the Flelh is melting, but it is very 
fubjedfc to rot upon the Tree, which renders it 
not near fo valuable as fome others. It ripens 
the End of July. 

. l 9 : Pv rus ; fativa, frailu aftivo, glohofo, 
e viridi purpurafeente. fount. Gros Oignonet, 
1, e. The Great Onion Pear : It is alio call’d 
Amire-reux, i. e. Brown Admir’d ; and Roy 
dJ Efti, i. e. King of Summer. This is a 
middle-fiz’d, round Pear , of a brownilh Co¬ 
lour next the Sun; the Flelh is melting, and 
the Juice is paflably good. This ripens the 
End of July. 

*0. Pyrus; fativa, frutlu aftivo, glohofo, 
fefftli, ex albido ftavefteure facebarato, odorato. 
fount. Robitie. It is alfo call’d Mufcat d' 
Aouft, i. e. The Auguft Mufcat; Poire d'Avc- 
rat, i. e. The Averat Pear; and Poire Royale, 
i. e. The Royal Pear. This is a roundifh, 
fiat Pear , in Shape very like a Burgamot ; the 
Stalk is long, ftraight, and a little fpotted, and 
the Eye is a little hollowed ; the Skin is Imooth, 
and of a whitifh-yellow Colour; the Flelh is 
breaking, but not hard, and its Juice is richly 
fugar’d and perfum’d: It is a great Bearer, 
and is efteem’d one of the beft Summer Pears 
yet known. It ripens in Auguft. 

zi. Pyrus ; fativa, frutlu aftivo, glohofo , 


fefftli, odorato. fourtt , Poire-Tofe, i. e. The 
Rofe Pear, This is a Ihort, round Fruit, of 
a yellowilh-green Colour, but a little inclining 
to red on the Side next the Sun; the Stalk is 
very long and flender ; the Flelh is breaking, 
and the Juice is musky. This ripens in 
Auguft. 

22. Pyrus; fativa, frutlu aftivo, glohofo, 
albido, facebarato , feurn. Poire du Bouchet. 
This is a large, round, whitilh Pear , ftiap’d 
fomewhat like the Beftdery ; the FJefli is foft 
and tender, and the Juice is fogary. This 
ripens the Middle of Auguft. 

23. Pyrus ; fativa, frutlu eeftivn. tttrbhtato, 
feffili,faturattus rubente pun ft at 0. fours. Poire 
de Parfum, i. e. The perfum’d Pear. This is 
a middle-fiz’d, round Fruit, whole Skin is fome¬ 
what thick and rough, and of a deep-red Co¬ 
lour, fpotted with brown ; the Flelh is melt¬ 
ing, but dry, and has a perfum’d Flavour. This 
ripens the Beginning of Auguft. 

24- Pyrus ; fativa, frutlu aftivo, oblongo, 
magno, pariirn rubra, partim albido , odorato. 
fount. Bon-Chrctien d’ Efte, /. e. The Sum¬ 
mer Bonchretien or Good Chriftian. This is 
a large oblong Fruit, whole Skin is Imooth and 
thin ; the Side next the Sun is of a beautiful 
red Colour, but the other Side is of a whitilh- 
green; the Flelh is between breaking and ten¬ 
der, and is very full of Juice, which is of a 
rich perfum’d Flavour. It ripens the End of 
Auguft. 

2 5. Pyrus; fativa, frutlu aftivo, glohofo, 
ex rulro albidoque fiavefeente facebarato, odo¬ 
rato. feurn. Salviati. This Pear is pretty 
large, round, and flat, very much like the 
Beftdery in Shape, but not in Colour; the 
Stalk is' very long and llender, and the Fruit 
is a little hollow’d both at the Eye and Stalk; 
the Colour is Red and Yellow next the Sun, 
but on the other Side is whitilh ; the Skin is 
rough ; the Flelh is tender, but a little foft; 
the Juice is fugary, and perfum’d, fomewhat 
like the Rohine , but is not near fo moift. This 
ripens the End of Auguft. 

26. Pyrus ; fativa, frutlu aftivo, glohofo, 
fefjili, ruffefeente , odorato. Caillot-rolat, i. e. 
Rofe-water Pear. This is a large round Pear, 
fomewhat like the Mefftre-Jean, but rounder; 
the Stalk is very Ihort, and the Fruit is hol¬ 
low’d like an Apple where the Stalk is pro¬ 
duc’d ; the Skin is rough, and of a brown 
Colour; the Flelh is breaking, and the Juice 
is very fwcet. This ripens the End of Auguft. 

27. P y rus ; fativa, frutlu aftivo,longo acer- 
bitate ftrangulathnem mi nit ante, fours. Poire 
d’Etrangillon, /. e. The Choaky Pear. This 
is feldom preferv’d in Gardens, fo there needs 
no Defcription of it. 

28. Pyrus; fativa, frutlu aftivo, oblongo, 
e ferrugineo rubente, nonnunquam maculato. 
Poire de RoulTelet, i. e. The Ruflelet Pear. 
This is a large oblong Pear ; the Skin is brown, 
and of a dark-red Colour next the Sun; the 
Flelh is tender and foft, without much Core ; 
the Juice is agreeably perfum’d, if gather’d 
before it be too ripe. This produces larger 
Fruit on an Elpalier than on Standard-Trees. 
It ripens the End of Auguft. 

29. Pyrus ; 
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29 - Pyrus ; fativa, fruftu xflivo, fubro- 
tundo, partim rubro , partim fiavefcente , 
rvrta Poire de Prince, /. e. The Prince’s Pear. 
This is a final], roundifh Pear, of a bright 
red Colour next the Sun, but of a yellowilh 
Colour on the oppofite Side ; the Flefh is be¬ 
tween breaking and melting: the Juice is very 
high-flavour’d, and it is a great Bearer. This 
ripens the End of Auguft ; but will keep a 
Fortnight good, which is what few Summer 
Fruits will do. 

jo. Pyrus ; fativa, fruffu xfi'tvo, globofo , 
viridi,in ore Hquefeente. GrosMouille-bouche, 
t. e. The Great Mouth-water Pear. This is a 
large round Pear, with a fmooth green Skin: 
the Stalk is Ihort and thick, the Fleih is melt¬ 
ing and full of Juice, if gather’d before it be 
too ripe, otherwife it is apt to grow mealy. 
1 his ripens the Middle of Auguft. 

31. Pyrus i fativa , fruttu xftivo, rotunda, 
fefiiH, faccbarato , e viridi fiavefcente . Berga¬ 
mot te d’ Efte, /. e. Summer Burgamot. This 
is by iome call’d the Hambdens Burgamot. 
This is a pretty large round flat Pear, of a 
greenifh'yellow Colour, and hollow’d a little 
at both Ends 1’ke an Apple ; the FJelh is melt¬ 
ing, and the Juice is highly perfum’d. This 
ripens the M'ddle of Auguft. 

32. Pyrus j fativa,fru£luautumnal!, fcfftli, 
faccbarato , odoraio i viridi fiavefcente , in ore 
bquefeente. Toum . Bergamotte D’Automre, 
i. e. 1 he Autumn Burgamot. This is a fmaller 
Pear than the former, but is nearly of the fame 
Shape; the Skin is of a yellowilh Green but 
changes to a faint Red on the Side next the 
Sun j the Flefh is melting, and its Juice is 
richly perfum’d; it is a great Bearer, and 
ripens the Middle of September, 

33. Pyrui ; fativa , fruSlu autumnal !, tur¬ 
binate, virtdi, firiis fanguineis diftinfta. Toum. 
Bergamotte de SuifTc, i.e. The Swift Bur¬ 
gamot. This Pear is fomewhat rounder than 
either of the former, the Skin is tough, of a 
greenifh Colour, ftrip’d with Red; the Flefh 
is melting, and full of Juice, but it is not fo 
richly perfum’d as either of the former. This 
ripens the End of September. 

34. Pyrus ; fativa, fruSlu autumnal!, fua- 
•uijfimo, in ore Hquefeente. Toum, Beurre rouge, 
i. e. The Red Butter-Pear ; it is call’d l* Am - 
boife , and in Normandy Ifambert', as alio 
Beurregris,i. e. The grey Butter; and Beurre 
vert, i. e • The green Butter-Pear. All thefe 
different Names of Buerre*s have been occa- 
fion’d by the Difference of the Colours of the 
fame Sort of Pear , which is either owing to 
the different Expofcre where they grew, or 
from the Stock ; thole upon Quince Stocks be¬ 
ing commonly of a browner Colour than thole 
which are upon free Stocks, whence fome Per- 
fons have liippos’d them to be different Fruits, 
though, in reality, they are the fame. This 
is a large long Fruit, for the mod: part of a 
brown Colour; the Fleih is very melting and 
full of a rich fiigary Juice; it ripens the End 
of September , and, when gather’d from the 
Tree, is one of the very belt Sort of Pears 
we have. 

35. Pyrus ; fativa, frutfu autumnal!, tur¬ 


binate, fejfili, fiavefcente & in ore Hquefeente. 
Toum. Le Doyenne, i. e. The Deans Pear. 
It is alfo call’d by all the following Names; 
Saint Micbel , i. e. Saint Michael ; Beurre blanc 
d 1 Automne, i. e. the IVbite Autumn Butter 
Pear ; Poire de Neige, i. e. the Snow Pear ; 
Bonne Ente, i. e. a Good Graft ; the Carlifle and 
Valentia. This is a large fair Fruit, In Shape 
fomewhat like the Grey Beurre , but is fhorter 
and rounder; the Skin is fmooth, and, when 
ripe, changes to a yellowilh Colour; the Flefh 
is melting and full of Juice, but it will not 
keep good a Week after it is gather’d, being 
very fubjebt to grow mealy. This is a great 
Bearer, and ripens the End of September. 

36. Pyrus ; fativa, frutlu autumnali,hngo, 
viridique, odoraio, in ore Hquefeente. Toum . 
La Vertc-longue, i. e. The Long Green Pear: 
It is alfo call’d Mciiilte-boucbe d' Automne, i. e. 
The Autumn Mouth-Water Pear, This is a 
long Fruit, which is very green when ripe ; 
the Flefh is melting, and very full of Juice; 
which (if it grows upon a dry warm Soil, and 
upon a free Stock) is very fugary, otherwife it 
is but a very indifferent Pear. It ripens the 
Beginning of Oftober. 

37. Pyrus ; fativa, frutfu autumnali, tube- 
rofo, fefjili, faccbarato, came dura. Toum . 
Mefiire-Jean bianc 8c gris, t. e. The White 
and Grey Monfieur John. Thefe, although 
made two Sorts of Fruit by many Perfons, are 
indubitably the fame; the Difference of their 
Colour proceeding from the different Soils and 
Situations where they grow, or the Stocks on 
which they are grafted. This Pear, when 
grafted on a free Stock, and planted on a 
middling Soil, neither too wet, nor over dry, 
is one of the beft Autumn .Pears yet known ; 
but when it is grafted on a Quince Stock, it is 
very apt to be ftony; or ii planted on a very 
dry Soil, is very apt to be final I and good for 
little, unleft the Trees are water’d in dry Sea- 
Ions : which has render’d it left efteem’d by 
fome Perfons who have notconflder’d the Caufe 
of their Hardneft > for when it is rightly ma¬ 
nag’d, there is not any Pear in the lame Sea- 
fon to be compar’d with it. This is a large 
roundifh Fruit, the Skin is rough, and com¬ 
monly of a brown Colour ; the Flefh is break¬ 
ing, and very full of a rich fugar’d Juice. It 
ripens the Beginning of Oftober, and wilt 
continue good moft Part of the Month. 

38. Pyrus; fativa, fruSlu autumnali , gle- 
bofo,ferrugineo, came tenerA, fapidijjima. Toum. 
Mufcat fleuri, i. e. The flower’d Mufcat. It 
is alfo call’d Mufcat h longue quetU d' Automne, 
t. e. The Long-ftalk’d Mufcat of the Autumn. 
This is an excellent Pear, of a middling Size, 
and round; the Skin is of a dark red Colour; 
the Flefh is very tender, and of a delicate Fla¬ 
vour. It ripens in the Middle of Qftober. 

39. Pyrus; fativa, fruflu autumnali, glo- 
bofo, ferruginee, came vifeida. Toum. Poire 
de Vigne, i. e. The Vine Pear. Tb»s is a 
round Fruit, of a middling Size; the Skin is 
of a dark red Colour; the Flefh is very melt¬ 
ing, and full of a clammy Juice; the Stalk is 
very long and Gender. This Fruit fhould be 
gather’d before it be full ripe, otherwife it 
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grows mealy, and foon rots. It ripens the 
Middle of October. 

40. Pyrus; fativa, fruilu autumnalt , cb- 
hugr, dilute ruffefccnte, faeebarato , odor at iff 
ffmo. ffcarn. Poire Roufllline, /. e. The 
Roufflline Pear. It is alio call’d in Touraine, 
Le Naff at a longue-quit de la fin d' Automne , i. e. 
The Long-ftalk’d Mufcat of the End of 
Au’umn. ’lhis is by fome Engltfb Gardeners 
call’d the Brute-bnine ; but that is a very diffe¬ 
rent Fruit from this, it is fhap’d fome what like 
the Rnuffclet , but the :rkin of this is fmooth, 
and of a greerufh Yellow from the Sun, but 
the S'de next the Sun is of a deep Red Colour, 
with fome Spots of Grey; the Flefh is very 
tender and delicate ; the Juice is very fweet, 
with an agreeable Perfume. It ripens the Be¬ 
ginning of Oilober, but muft not be long kept 
left it rot in the Middle. 

41. Pvr vsfativa, ffutlu autumn alt, ob- 
logo, niajcrt, chtereo. 'Tturn. Poire Pendar, 
i. e The Knive’s Pear. This is very like the 
Caffdcttc Pear , but is ionic what larger; the 
Flefh is fine and tender; the Juice is very 
much fugat’d. It ripens the End of October. 

42. Pyrus; fativa, fruitu autumna.lt, tur¬ 
binate, tuleroff, Hindi, faeebarato, in ere li- 
quefeente. fount - Sucre-vert, i. e. The Green 
Sugar-Pear. This Fear is fhap’d like the 
JVmter-T’born, but is fmaller; the Skin is very 
fmooth and green; The Flefh is very buttery; 
the Juice is iugar’d, and of an agreeable Fla¬ 
vour i but it is fometimes fubjedfc to be ftony 
in the Middle, efpeciajly if grafted on a 
Quince Stock. 

43. Pyrus ; fativa, fruilu autumnal/, tube- 
rofo, feff.lt, i Hindi, flavefeente tnaculis niff is 
confperff, came ten era faccbaratd. fount. La 
Marquife, /. e. The Marquils’s Pear. This is 
often of two different Shapes, according to the 
Nature of the Soil where they are planted ; for 
when the Soil is dry, the Fruit very much re- 
fembles a fine Blanquet; but when the Soil is 
very rich and moift, it grows much larger: It 
is a weil-fhap’d Pear, tot at the Top ; 1 he Eye 
is fmall, and hollow’d ; the Skin is of a green- 
ifh Yellow, a little inclining to Red on the Side 
next the Sun: If this Pear does not change 
yellow in ripening, it isleldom good ; but if it 
does, the Flefh will be tender and delicate, 
very full of Juice, which is fugar’d. It ripens 
the End of Oilober. 

44. Pyrus j fativa, fruilu autumnali, cb- 
longo , partita albtdo, partim ruffejeente. The 
Chat brule, i. e. The burnt Cat. It is alio 
call’d Pucelle de Xaintonge, t. e. The Virgin 
of Xaintonge. This is a fmall, oblong Pear , 
fhap’d much like the Martin Sec, but differs 
from it in Colour ; this being of a pale Colour 
011 one Side, but of dark Brown on the other; 
the Skin is fmooth; the Flefh is tender, but 
dry, and if kept a fhort time, is apt to grow 
mealy. It is in eating the latter End of Oilober. 

45. Pyrus; fativa, fruilu autimnali,glo- 
boff, feffili i albtdo flavefeente. Le Befidery. It 
is fo call’d from fieri, which is a Foreft in 
Bretagne between Raines and Nantes, where 
this Pear was found. This is a middle-fiz’d, 
round Pear, of a pale Green, inclining to a 


yellowifh Colour ; the Stalk is very long and 
(lender ; the Flefh is dry, and but very indif¬ 
ferent for eating, but it bakes well. It ripens 
the End of Oilober. 

46. Pyrus i fativa, fruilu brumali, feffili, 
e viridi flavefeente, maculate, utrinque umbili - 
cate, in ore liquefeente. fount. The Crafane or 
Burgamot Crafane. It is allb call’d Beurre Plat , 
i. e. the fiat Butter Fear. This is a middle- 
liz’d round Pear , hollow’d at both Ends like 
an Apple ; the Stalk is very long and crooked j 
the Skin is rough, of a green ifh yellow Colour 
when ripe, cover'd over with a Ruflet Coat; 
the Flefh is extremely tender, and buttery, 
and is full of a rich fugar’d Juice. This is in 
eating the Beginning of November. 

47. Pyrus ; fativa, fruilu brumali, turbi¬ 
nate fcffilt, flavefeente, faeebarato, odorato , in 
ore liquefeente. fount. Lanfac ou la Dauphine, 
i. e. the Lanfac or Dauphine Pear. This 
Pear is commonly about the ordinary Size of a 
Burgamot, of a round ifh Figure, flat towards 
the Head, but a little produc’d towards the 
Stalk; the Skin is fmooth, and of a yellowifh 
green Colour; the Flefh is yellow, tender, and 
melting ; the Juice is fugard, and a little per¬ 
fum’d ; the Eye is very large, as is alfo the 
Flower, and the Stalk is long and ftrair.When 
this Pear is upon a free Stock, and planted on 
a good Soil, it is one of the beft Fruits of the 
Seafon ; but when it is on a Quince Stock, or 
upon a very dry Soil, the Fruit will be fmalf, 
ftony, and worth little. It ripens the Begin¬ 
ning of November. 

48. Pyrus; fativa, fruilu brumali, cblongo, 
partim intenfe , partim dilute ferrugtneo, faccba - 
rate, odorato. fourn. Martin-fee, i. e. The Dry 
Martin. This is fometimes call’d the Dry Mar¬ 
tin of Champaign, to diftinguifh it from ano¬ 
ther Dry Marttn of Burgundy. This Pear is 
almoft like the Ruffelet in Shape and Colour, 
which has occafion’d fome Perlbns to give it 
the Name of Winter Ruffelet. It is an oblong 
Pear, whofe Skin is of a deep Ruflet Colour 
of one Side, but the other Side is inclining to 
a Red; the Flefh is breaking and fine; the 
Juice is fugar’d, with a little Perfume, and if 
grafted on a free Stock, is an excellent Pear ; 
but if it be on a fftumce Stock, it is very ape 
to be ftony. It is in eating the Middle of 
November i but if they were permitted to 
hang their full time on the Tree, will keep 
good two Months. 

49. Pyrus ; fativa, fruilu brumali, tnagtto 
feffili , e cinereo flavefeente. foam. La Villain® 
d’Anjou, i, e. The Villain of Anjou. It is alfo 
call’d Poire fulipee, i. e. The Tulip Pear; and 
Bigarrade, i. e. The Great Orange. This is a 
large round Pear , with a very long (lender Stalk; 
the Skin is of a pale yellow Colour ; the Flefh is 
breaking, but not very full of Juice. This is 
in eating the Middle of November. 

$o. Pyrus• s fativa, fruilu brumali, flaveff 
cente,odoratiffimo,pediculocraffiori. Taunt. Poire 
de Gros-queve, i. e. The large-ftalk’d Pear. 
This is a large roundifh Pear, with a yellow 
Skin; the Stalk is very thick, from whence it 
had the Name; the Flefh is breaking, and 
dry, and has a very musky Flavour, but it is 
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apt to be ftony, Specially if it be planted in 
a dry Soil, or grafted on a Quince Stock, as 
are molt of the perfum’d Pears. 

Si- P* rus; fativa, fruffiu brumali, turbi - 
ttato, ruffefcente odorato. L’ Amadote, i. e. 
The Amador Pear. This is a middle-fiz’d 
Pear y fomewhat long, but flat at the Top; 
the Skin is generally rough, and of a Ruflet 
Colour $ the Flefh is dry, and high-flavour’d, 
if grafted on a free Stock, The Wood of this 
Tree is generally thorny, and is efleem'd the 
beft Sort of Pears for Stocks to graft the melt¬ 
ing Pears upon, because it gives them fome of 
its fine musky Flavour. It is in eating the End 
of November , but will keep good fix Weeks. 

52 . P vkus ; fativa, fruffu brumali, globofo, 
dilute virente tuberofo,punfiato, in ore liquefeente. 
Tourn. Petir-Oin, /. e. Little Lard Pear. It 
is alfo call’d Rouvar, and Rotiffette d’ Anjou, 
i. e. The Ruffec of Anjou ; and Amadont ; and 
Marveilie df Hyver, i e. The Wonder of the 
Winter. This Pear is of the Size and Shape 
of the Ambret or Lefcbajferie , but the Skin is 
of a clear green Colour, and a little fpotred ; 
the Stalk is pretty long, and {lender ; the Eye 
is large, and deeply hollow’d; the Flefli is 
extremely fine, and melting; the Juice is 
much fugar’d, and has an agreeable musky 
Flavour. It is in eating the End of November 
and moft Part of December, and is efteem’d one 
of the beft Fruits in that Seafon. 

53 * Fy rvs ; fativa , fruflu brumali, tongo, 
i viridi albicante, in ore liquefeente. Tourn* 
Loiiife-bonne, i. e The Good Lewis Pear. 
This Pear is fhap’d fomewhat like the St. Ger¬ 
main, or the Autumn Vertlotigue, but is not 
quite fo much pointed; the Stalk is very fhort, 
flefliy, and fomewhat bent; the Eye and 
the Flower is 1 ‘mall; the Skin is very fmooth; 
the Colour is green, inclining to a white when 
ripe ; the Flefh is extremely tender, and full of 
Juice, which is very fweet, efpecially when it 
grows upon a dry Soil, ocherwife it is apt to 
be very large and ill-tafted. It is in eating 
the latter End of November and the Beginning 
of December. 

54. Pyrus ; fativa, fruSiu brumali, tube- 
rofo, e viridi fiavefeente, punfiato faccbarato. 
Tourn. Poire de Colmar, i. e. The Colmar 
Pear. It is alfo call’d Poire Manne, The 
Manna Pear; and Bergemotte 'Tardive, The 
late Burgamot. 1 his Pear is fomewhat like a 
Boncret en in Shape, but the Head is fiat; the 
Eye is large, and deeply hollow’d ; the Middle 
is larger than the Head, and is Hop’d toward 
the Stalk, which is (hort, large, and a little 
bent; the Skin is green, with a few yeltowifh 
Spots, but is fometimes a little colour’d on the 
Side next the Sun ; the Flefh is very tender, 
and the Juice is greatly fugar'd. It is in eating 
the latter End of November, but will often 
keep good till January, and is efteem’d one of 
the beft Fruits of that Seafon. 

55. Pyrus ; fattiia, fruftu brumali, globofo, 
Otriformi, fiavefeente, punfiato, in ore liquef- . 
cente,faccbarato, odoratijfimo. Tourn. L’Echafc 
ferie. It is alfo call’d Verte-longue d* Hyver , /. e. 
The Winter-long green pear ; and Btfideri- 
Landri, i. e. The Landry Wilding. This 


Pear is fhap’d like a Citron ; the Skin is 
fmooth, and of a green Colour, with fome 
Spots while ir hangs on the T rec, but as it 
ripens, it becomes of a yelbwifh Colour; the 
Stalk is ftrait and long; the Eye is final!, and 
not hollow’d ; the Flefh is melting, and but¬ 
tery ; the Juice is fugar’d with a little Per¬ 
fume. It is in eating the latter End of No¬ 
vember, and continues good til Cbrifimas. 

56. Pyrus ; fativa, Jrufiu brumali, lotigoi 
viridi fiavefeente, in ore liquefeente , faccbarato. 
Tourn. La Virgoulc, or La Virgoleufe. It is 
alio call’d Rujalcnf, and Cbamlrette ; and Pare 
de Glajfe, i. t. The Ice Pear, in Gafcogny ; but 
it is call’d Virgcuie, from a Village of that 
Name in the Neighbourhood of St. Lerncrdirx 
Limoufin ; where it was rais’d, and lent to 
Parts by the Mj rqnefs of Cbambret. This Pear 
is large, long, and of a green Colour, inclining 
to yellow as it ripens; the Stalk is fhort, flefbyj 
and a little bent; the Eye is of a middling 
Size, and a little hollow’d; the Skin is very 
fmooth, and fbmetimes a little colour'd to¬ 
wards the Sun; the Flefh is melting, and full 
of a rich Juice. It is in eating the latter End 
of November, and will continue good till 
January , and is efleem’d one of the beft Fruits 
of the Seafon, but the Tree is very apt to 
produce vigorous Shoots, and the Blo'loms 
being generally produc'd at the extreme Part 
of the Shoot, where they are fliorten’d, the 
Fruit will be indrely cut away, which is the 
Reafon it is condemn'd as a bad Bearer; but 
when it is grafted on a free Stock, it ought to 
be allow’d at leaf! thirty Feet to fpread; and if 
upon a Quince Stock, it fliould be allow’d up¬ 
wards of twenty Feet, and the Branches 
train’d in againft the Efpalier or Wall, at full 
Length, in an horizontal Fofition, as they are 
produc’d. Where this Tree is thus treated, it 
will bear very plentifully. 

57 - Pvr US; fativa, fpinofa, frufiu globofo, 
feffih, ferrugineo, in ore liquefeente, faccbarato, 
odoratijfimo. Tourn. Poire d’ Ambrette. This 
is fo call’d from its musky Flavour, which re- 
fembles the Smell of the Sweet Sultan Flower 
which is call’d Ambrette in France. This Pear 
is like the Lefcbafferte in Shape, but is of a 
Ruflet Colour; the Eye is larger, and more 
hollow’d; the Flefh is melting, and the Juice 
is richly fiigar’d and perfum’d ; the Seeds are 
large and black, and the Cells in which they are 
lodged are very large; the Wood is very 
thorny,efpecially when grafted on free Stocks. 
The Fruit is in eating the latter End of No¬ 
vember, and continues good till the latter End 
of January, and is efteem’d a very good Fruit 
by moft People. 

58- Pyrus; fativa, frufiu brumali , magno, 
pyramidato, alb/do, in ore liquefeente, faccba¬ 
rato, odorato. Tourn. Epine d’ Hyver, i. e. 
Winter Thorn Pear. This is a large fine Pear, 
nearly of a pyramidal Figure; the Skin is 
fmooth, and of a pale-green Colour, inclining 
to yellow as it ripens; the Stalk is fhort and 
flender; the flefh is melting and buttery; the 
nice is very fweet, and, in a dry Seafon, is 
ighly perfum’d; but when it i$ planted on a 
moift Soil, or the Seafon proves wet, it is very 
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infipid* lo that it Ihould never be planted on a 
ftrong Soil. It ripens the End of November, 
and will continue good two Months. 

59. Pyrus i fativa, fruflu brumali, longc, 
i vtricli fiavefeente, in ore hquejcede. Tourn. 
La Saint Germain, t. e. The Saint Ger¬ 
main Pear. It is alio call’d L tnconnue de la 
Fare, i. e. The Unknown of La Fare; it being 
firft dilcover’d upon the Banks of a River 
which is call’d by that Name, in the Parifli of 
St. Germain . This is a large long Pear , of a 
yellowilh green Colour when ripe ; the Flefli 
is melting, and very fall of Juice, which in a 
dry Sea ion, or if planted on a warm, dry Soil, 
is very fweet; but when it is planted on a moift 
Soil, the Juice is very apt to be harlh and 
auftere, which renders it lels efteem'd by lome 
Perions, though in genera] it is greatly valu’d. 
This is in eating the End of November , but 
will many times continue good till Cbrifimat. 

60 Pyrus; fativa, fruflu brumali, tuberofo, 
fubaetdo, fiavefeente punflato. Tourti. Saint 
.Augultine. This is about the Size of a mid¬ 
dling Virgoule Pear, but is lome what Ihorter, 
and tenderer near the Stalk j the Skin is of a 
fine Ci ron Colour, (potted with Red on the 
Side next the Sun $ the Flefh is tender, but 
not buttery, and is pretty full of Juice, which 
is often a little (harp, which to florae Perions 
Is difagreeable, but others value it on that 
account. This is in eating in December , and 
Will continue good two Months. 

61. Pyrus j fativa , fruflu brumali, pyra- 
inidato , pariitn purpurea, funflis ttigris con- 
fperfo, fartim fiavefeente. Tottrn. Bon-Chre- 
tien d’Efpagne, i. e. The Spanifh Bon.hre- 
tien. 1 his is a large Pear of a pyramidal 
Form ; of a fine Red or Purple Colour on the 
Side next the Sun, and full of itnall black Spots; 
the other Side is of a pale yellow Colour ; the 
Flelh is breaking, and when it is on a light 
rich Soil, and grafted on a free Stock, its 
Juice is very fweet. It ripens in the Begin¬ 
ning of December , and will continue good a 
Month or fix Weeks. If this be grafted on a 
Quince Stock, it is very apt to be dry and 
ftony. 

62. Pyrus j fativa , fruflu brumali, magne, 
tblongo, turbinato, ferrugineo , utrinqut umbtli- 
cato. 1‘oum. Poire de Livre, i. e. The Pound 
Pear. It is alio call’d Graft Ratteau Gris , i- e. 
The Grey Rak’d Pear; and Poire d* Amour, 
i. e. The Lovely Pear. This is a very* large 
Pear, each of which does commonly weigh a 
Pound or more ; the Skin is rough, and of an 
oblcure red Colour on the Side next the Sun, 
bat lomewhat paler on the other Side; the 
Stalk is very fhort, and the Eye is greatly 
hollow’d. 1 his is not fit for eating, but bakes 
br flews exceedingly well, and is in Seafon from 
November to Cbrifimas. 

63. Pyrus i fativa, fruflu brumali, parvo, 
fiavefeente, maculis rubris confperfo. Tourn. 
Bely de Cafloy, /. e. The Wilding of Cafloy, 
ft Foreft in Brittany , where it was dilcover’d, 
and paflfes under the Name ofRoujfct d* Anjou. 
It is alio call’d Petit Beurre d’ Hyver, i. e. Small 
Winter Butter Fear. This is a (mall roundilh 
Pear, of a yeUowilh Colour (potted with Red j 


the Flelh is melting, and the Juice is very 
rich. It is in eating in December and January. 
This is a prodigious Bearer, and commonly 
produces its Fruit in large Clutters, provided 
it be not too much pruned, for it generally 
produces its Blottbm-buds at the Extremity 
of its Shoots, which if Ihorten’d, the Fruit 
Would be cut away. There was a Tree of this 
Kind in the Gardens of Camden-Houfe nc >r 
Kenfiugton, which generally produc’d a great 
Quantity of Fruit. 

64. Pyrus j fativa, fruflu brumali , ti/rbi- 
nato, inaqualt ventre tumido, partim pnrpu*en , 
partim fiavefeente. Tourn. Ronville. It is aho 
call'd Hocrettaille, and Martin-Sire, i. e. The 
Lord Martyn Fear. This Pear is about the 
Size and Shape of a large Roujfelet ; the Eye 
is of a middling Size, and hollow d a little j 
the Middle of the Pear is gem rally fwell’d more 
On one Side than of the other, but is equally 
extended towards the Stalk j the Skin is very 
lmooth and foft, and is of a lively red Colour 
next the Sun; but on the other Side it changes 
yellow as it ripens; the Flelh is breaking, and 
full of Juice, which is very fweet, and a little 
perfumed; but if grafted on a Quince Stock, 
is very apt to be fmall and ftony. 

6 j. Pyrcs ; fativa, fruflu brumali, Qtri- 
formi, fiavefeente, duro, Mofcbato, odoratijfmo. 
Tourn. Citron d’ Hyver, i. e. T he Winter 
Citron Fear. It is alio call’d the Mask Orange 
Pear in fome Places. This is a pretty Urge 
Pear, in Shape and Colour very like a Gtron, 
from whence it had its Name ; the Flelh is 
hard, and dry, and very fubjed to be ftony, 
for which Reafons it is not valued as an eating 
Pear, but will bake very well It is in Seafon 
from December to March. 

66 . Pyrus j fativa, fruflu brumali , oblongo, 

£ viridi fiavefeente, facebarato, faporis aufteri. 
9 ourn. Roflelet d’ Hyver, i. e. The Winter 
Roflelet. 1 his is by lome fuppos’d to be the 
fame Pear as is call’d the Dry Martin ; but it is 
very d fferent from that in feveral Particulars: 
T he Colour of this is a greenilh Yellow * the 
Stalk is long and (lender, and the Flefh is but¬ 
tery and melting, and generally full of Juice, 
which is very fweet, but the Skin is apt to 
contain an auftere Juice ; lb that if it be not 
pared, it is apt to be difagreeable to many 
Perions Palates. It is in eating in January 
and February . 

67. Pyrus ; fativa, Piflavien/ts, fruflu 
brumali,globofo, ftJfili,facebarato, odor at o. Tourn. 
Poire Portail, i. e. The Gate Pear. This Pear 
was difeover’*the Province of Poitou, where 
it wasib much efteem’d, that they preferr’d it 
to moft other Fruit; tho\ jn the Opinion of 
the moft curiods Judges, it does not delerve the 
great Character which is given to it, for it rarely 
happens that it proves good for eating, being 
generally dry, ftony, and hard, unlefr in ex¬ 
traordinary Sealbns, and upon a very good 
Soil. This null always be grafted on a free 
Stock, and Ihould be planted on a light rich 

' Soil, mid in very dry Sealbns the Trees fhould 
be water’d, otherwife the Fruit will be ftony. 
It is in Seafon from January to March, and 
bakes well. 

y 68. Pyrus ; 
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68 . Pyrus *, fativa , jrutJu brumali, magno, 
globofo, fiavefeente , fund is rufis confperfo. 
Tcurn. franc-real. It is alfo call’d Pin-Or 
d’Hyver, i. e. The Golden End of Winter. 
This is a very large Pear, almoftof a globular 
Figure ; the Skin is yellow, fpotted with red ; 
the Stalk, is fhort, and the Wood of the Tree 
mealy: The Flelh of this Pear is dry, and 
very apt to be ftony, but it bakes exceeding 
well, and continues good from January till 
March. 

69. Pyrus; fativa, frudu brumali , turbi- 
r.ato, fefidi, fubacido fiavefeente, pundits afpe- 
rtoribus conferfo. Tourn. Bergamote Bugi : It 
is ali’o called Bergamote de Pafqiie , i. e. The 
Falter Burgamot. It is a large Pear, almoft 
round, but is a little produc’d in Length to¬ 
wards the Stalk ; the Eye is flat, and the Skin 
is given, having many rough Protuberances 
like Spots dilpers’d all over, but as it ripens it 
becomes yellowifli ; the Flelh is breaking, and 
in a good Sea fun the Juice is fweet, but it mu ft 
have a free Stock, a South-Eaft Wall, and a 
good Soil, otherwife it is apt to be ftony and 
aultere. It is in Eating from February dll 
April. 

70. Pvitus; fativa, frudu brumali, magno , 
pyramidatb, e fiavo non nihil rubente. ’Tourn. 
Bon-Chretien d’Hyver, i. e. The Winter 
Bonchreticn Pear. This Pear is very large and 
long, of a pyramidal Figure ; the Skin is of 
ayellowilh Colour, but the Side next the Sun 
inclines to a fofc Red the Flelh is tender and 
breaking, and is very full of rich fugar’d Juice. 
This is efteem’d in France one of the bell 
Winter Pears , but in England it is feldom fo 
good, tho’ I am fully fatisfy’d, if it were 
grafted on a free Stock, and planted in a good 
Soil, againft a Wall expos'd to the South-Eaft, 
and the Branches train’d at Tull Length, it 
might be render’d more acceptable than it is 
at prefentin England. 

71. Pyrus ; fativa , frudu brumali, magno, 
Cydonies facie, partim fiavo, partim purpurea. 
Tourn. Catili ic or Cadillac.* This is a large 
Pear lhap’d fomewhat like a Quince ; the Skin 
is for the moft Part of a yellow Colour, but 
changes to a deep Red on the Side next the 
Sun : The Fie fh is hard, and the Juice auftere ; 
but it is one of the beft Fruits for Baking yet 
known, and being a plentiful Bearer, deierves 
a Place in every good Collection of Fruit. 
It will be good from Chriftmas to April, or 
longer. 

72. Pyrus; fativa, frudu brumali, oblongo , 
fiavefeente, pundis rubris confperfo. La Pa- 
ftourelle. This Pear is of the Size and Shape 
of a fine Roujfelet ; the Stalk is fhort and 
crooked ; the Skin is fomewhat rough, of a 
yellowilh Colour, fpotted with Red ; the Flefh 
is tender and buttery; and when it grows on 
a dry Soil, the J ulce is very fweet; but on a 
wet Soil, or in moift Years, it is fubjeft to 
have an auftere Tafte. This Pear is in Eating 
in February and March. 

73. Pyrus ; fativa , fruflu brumali, fifiili, 
partim fiavefeente^ partim purpurafiente. Tcurn. 
La double Fleur, j. e. The Double-flowering 
Pear, This is fo call’d, becaufe the Flowers 


have a double Range of Petals or Leaves. It 
is a large fhort Pear, the Stalk is long and 
ftrair, the Skin is very frnooth, and of a yel- 
lowifh Colour, but the Side next the Sun is 
commonly of a fine red or purple Colour. This 
is by fome efteem’d for eating, but ’cis gene¬ 
rally tooauftere in this Country for that Purpofe. 
It is the beft Pear in the World for Baking 
or Compofts. It is good from February to 
May, 

74. Pyrus; fativa, fruflu brumali, oblongo, 
partim fiavefeente partim purpurafeente, St. 
Martial. It is alfo call’d in fome Places Poire 
Augelique , i. e. The Angelick Pear. This Pear 
is oblong, and has a very long Stalk *, the 
Skin is frnooth and yellowifh, but on the Side 
next the Sun, it turns to a purplifh Colour ; 
the Flefh is tender and buttery, and the Juice 
is very fweet. This is in Eating in February 
and March. 

75. Pyrus ; fativa , frudu brumali oblongo, 
partim albido , partim purpurea , odorato faceba- 
rato . La Poire de Chaumontelle, or Befi de 
Chaumontelle, 1. e. The Wilding of Chau- 
montelle. This Pear is in Shape fomewhat like 
the Autumn Buerre , but is flatter at the Crown ; 
the Skin is a little rough, of a pale green Co¬ 
lour, but turns to a purplifh Colour next the 
Sun; the Flefh is melting, the Juice is very 
rich, and a little perfum’d. It is in Eating 
from March to June , and is efteem’d the belt 
late Pear yet known. 

76. Pyrus ; fativa, frudu brumali , globofo , 
feffdi, cinereo, maculis amplis, obfeurioribus 
confperfo. Tourn. Carmelite. This is a middle- 
fiz’d Pear, of a rouridifh Form ; the Skin is 
of a grey Colour on one Side, but is inclining 
to a Red on the other, having fome broad 
Spots of a dark Colour all over ; the Flefh is 
commonly hard and dry, fo that it is not very 
much efteem’d. It is in Seafon in March. 

77. Pyrus ; fatiya , frudu brumali, maxima, 
pyramidal 0 , dilute vtrenti: The Union Pear ; 
otherwife call’d Dr. Uvedale's St. Germain, 
This is a very large long P ear, of a deep green 
Colour, but the Side next the Sun doth fome- 
times change to a Red as it ripens. This is 
not fit for eating, but bakes very well; and 
being a great Bearer and a very large Fruit, 
deferves a Place m every good Collection. It 
is in Seafon from Chrifimas to April. 

There are many other Sorts of Pears which 
are ftill continu’d in fome old Gardens, but 
as thofe here mention’d are the beft Sorts 
known at prefent, fo it would be needlefs to 
enumerate a great Quantity of ordinary Fruit, 
fince every one who intends to plant Fruits, 
will rather chufe thole which are the moft 
valued, the Expence and Trouble being the 
fame for a bad Sort of Fruit as a good one ; 
Indeed I have infer ted *nany more than are 
really worth planting, in order to pleafe fuch 
who are fond of a great Variety ; but w hoever 
hath a Mind to make Choice of fuch only as 
are good, may eafily diftinguifh them, by at¬ 
tending to the Account given of each Sort, 
and hereby every Perfon is at Liberty to pleafe 
himfelf; tor it is not every one who prefers a 
Buerre Pear, tho* that is generally cileem’d the 
6 XJ very 
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Very bsfl in its proper Seafon : There are fome 
who admire the Mejfsre Jtatty for the Firmnefs 
of its Flefh, which to others is a great Ob¬ 
jection againft it; fo that as fome efteem the 
Breaking, and others the Melting Pears , I 
have diftinguilh’d them by their Defcriptions in 
fuch a Manner that every one may make Choice 
of the Kinds of Fruits which are agreeable to 
their Palates ; and the different Seafons in 
which each Kind is in eating, being exhibited, 
fallowing a little for the Difference of Seafons, 
which are earlier fome Years than others) it is 
not very difficult for a Perfon to make a Col¬ 
lection of good Pears to fuccecd each other 
throughout the Seafon of thefc Fruits, both for 
Eating and Baking. 

Pears are propagated by budding or grafting 
them upon Stocks of their own Kind, which 
are commonly call’d Free-Stocki, or upon 
Quince-Stocks, or JVbite-Fharn ; upon all which 
thele Fruits will take ; but the latter fort of 
Stock is now feldom ufed, becaufe they rarely 
keep Pace in their Growth, with the Fruit 
budded or grafted upon them *, as alfo becaufe 
the Fruit upon fuch Stocks are commonly drier 
and more apt to be mealy than when they are 
upon Pear-Stocks, Qtiince-Stocks are greatly 
ufed in the Nurferics for all forts of Pears 
which are defign’d for Dwarfs or Walls, in 
order to check the Luxuriancy of their Growth, 
fo that they may be kept within Compafs bet¬ 
ter than upon Free-Stocks : But againft the 
general Ufe of chefe Stocks, for all forts of 
Pears indifferently, there are very great Ob¬ 
jections : rft, Becaufe fome forts of Pears will 
not thrive upon thefe Stocks, but in two or 
three Years will decay, or at moft will but 
juft keepalive. 2d)y, All the Sorts of hard 
breaking Pears are render’d ftony and good for 
little i fo that whenever any of thefe Sorts 
are thus injudicioufly rais’d, the Fruit, altho* 
the Kind be ever fo good, is condemn’d as 
good for norhing by fuch as are not well ac¬ 
quainted with it, when the Fault is intirely 
owing to the Stock on which it was grafted. 
On the contrary, all melting buttery Pears 
are greatly improv'd by being upon Quince* 
Stocks , provided they are planted on a ftrong 
Soil ; but if the Ground be very dry and gra¬ 
velly, no fort of Pear will do well upon Qutnce- 
Slocks in fuch Places. 

Thefe general Directions being given, there 
is no Occafion to repeat any Parc of the Me¬ 
thod in which thefe Stocks are rais’d, and the 
Fruits budded or grafted thereon ; which has 
been already mention’d under the Article of 
Nurferies. ■ 

The Diftance which thefe Trees fhould be 
planted either againft Walls or Efpaliers, muft 
not be lefs than twenty Feet •» but if they are 
planted twenty-five Ftet, it will be better ; for 
if they have not Room to fpread on each Side, 
it will be impoffible to preserve them in good 
Order, (efpecially thofe on Free-Stocks) for 
the more thefe Trees are prun'd, the more 
they will fhoot ; and, as I before fiid, many 
Sorts of Pears do produce their Bloffombuds 
fir ft at the Extremity of the former Year’s 
Shoots, fo that when they are lhorten’d, the 


Fruit will be cut away ; and this cannot be 
avoided, where the Trees have not Room 
allow’d in their firft planting. 

The Manner of preparing thefe Trees for 
Planting, is the fame as hath been directed 
for other Fruit-trees, viz. To cut off all the 
fmall Fibres from the Roots, and to fhorten 
fome of the longeft Roots, and cut off all the 
bruis’d ones, or fuch as fhoot downright: This 
being done, you fhould plant ’em in the Places 
intended at the beforc-mention'd Diftance. 
The belt Time to plant thefc Trees, (if upon 
a middling or dry Soil) Is in Oilober, leaving 
their Heads on till Springy which fhould be 
fatten’d to the Walls or Stakes, to prevent the 
Wind from disturbing their Roots \ and in the 
beginning of March their Heads Ihould be cut 
oft, in the Manner already directed tor Peaches 
and other Fruit-trees; obferving alfo to lay 
fome Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground 
about their Roots when they are planted ; as 
hath been feveral times already directed tor 
other Trees. 

The firft Summer after planting, the Branches 
fhould be train'd to the Wall or Efpalier 
(againft which they are planted) in a horizontal 
Pofition, as they are produc’d without fhorten- 
ing of them ; and the Michaelmas following 
thefe Shoots fhould be fhorten’d down to five 
or fix Eyes, in order to obtain a fufficient 
Quantity of Branches to fumifh the lower 
Part of the Wall or Efpalier ; But when this 
is done, the Shoots ought not to be fhorten’d 
unlefs where there is want of Branches to fill a 
Vacancy for whenever the Shoots are ftopp’d, 
it occasions the Buds immediately below the 
Cut, to fend forth two or more Shiots, where¬ 
by there will be a Confufion of Branches, and 
rarely any Fruit is produc’d with this Ma¬ 
nagement. 

The Diftance which the Branches of Pears 
fhould be train’d muft be proportion’d to the 
Size of their Fruit : Such Sorts whofe Fruit 
are fmall, may be allow'd five or fix Inches j 
but the larger Sorts muft not be lefs than feven 
or eight Inches afunder: If this be duly ob- 
ferv’d, and the Branches carefully train’d ho¬ 
rizontally as they are produc’d, there will be 
no Occafion for fo much cutting as is common¬ 
ly practis’d on thefe Trees, which inftead of 
checking their Growth, does, on the contrary, 
caufe them to Ihoot the ftronger. 

It is very furprizing to read the tedious Me¬ 
thods which molt of the Writers on Fruit- 
trees have direfted for pruning of thefe Trees 
for by their prolix and perplex’d Methods, 
one would imagine they had endeavour’d to 
render themfelves as unintelligible as poifible : 
And this I am fure may be affirm’d, that it is 
next to impoffible for a Learner ever to arrive 
at any tolerable Skill in Pruning, by the 
tedious and perplex'd Directions which arc 
publifh’d by Monfieur Quint inrp, and thofe 
who have copied from him ; for thefe have 
all fet out wrong in the Beginning, by allow¬ 
ing their Trees lefs than half the Diftance at 
which they fhould be planted ; and then have 
prefcrlbed Rules to keep them within tliat 
Compafs, which is what cannot be efteCted, 
. where 
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where Perfons are defirous of having Plenty of 
Fruit. 

I (hall therefore only lay down a few ne- 
ceffary Directions for the Pruning and Ma¬ 
naging of theft: Trees, which fhall be done in 
as tew Words as poffible, that a Learner may 
the more eafily underftand it, and which (to¬ 
gether with proper Obfervations) will be fuffi- 
cient to inftruft any Perfon in the right Ma¬ 
nagement of them. 

Pear-trees do generally produce their Blof- 
fbm-buds firfl at the Extremity of the laft 
Year's Shoots, fo that it thefe are fhorten’d, 
the Blofioms are cut off: But this is not all 
the Damage, for (as 1 before faid) this occa- 
fions the Buds immediately below the Cut to 
put forth two or more Shoots, whereby the 
Number of Branches will be increas’d, and 
the Tree crowded too much with Wood 
bzfides, thofe Buds which by this Manage¬ 
ment do produce Shoots, would have only 
produced Curfotis and Spurs , upon which the 
Bloflom buds are produced, if the leading 
Branch had not been fhorten'd ; therefore 
thefe fhould never be flopped, unlefs to furnifh 
Wood to fill a Vacancy. 

It is not neceflary to provide a new Supply 
of Wood in Pear-trees, as mull be done for 
Peaches, Ncfiarines, fcfr. which only produce 
their Fruit upon young Wood ; for Pears do 
produce their Fruit upon Cur Jons or Spurs, 
which are produced upon Branches which are 
three or four Years old, which Cur fans do 
continue fruitful many Years ; lb that where 
thefe Trees have been skilfully managed, I 
have feen Branches which have been train'd 
horizontally, upwards of twenty Feet from 
the Trunk of the Tree, and have been fruitful 
their whole Length. And if we do but 
carefully obferve the Branches of a healthful 
Standard Tree, which lias been permitted to 
grow without Pruning, we fhall find many 
that are ten or twelve Years old, or more, 
which are very full of thefe Curfons, upon 
which is annually a good Number of Fruit 
produced. 

During the Summer Seafon thefe Trees 
fhould be often look'd over, to train in the 
Shoots as they are produced, regularly, to the 
Wall or Efpalier, and to difplace fore-right 
and luxuriant Branches as they fhoot out, 
whereby the Fruit will be equally expos'd to 
the Air and Sun, which will render them 
more beautiful, and better tailed, than when 
they are fliaded by the Branches and by thus 
managing the Trees in Summer, they will 
always appear beautiful, and in Winter they 
will want but little Pruning. 

Where Pear-trees are thus regularly trained, 
without flopping of their Shoots, and have 
full Room for their Branches to extend on 
each Side, there will never be any Occufion 
for disbar king of the Branches, or cutting off 
the Roots, (as hath been directed by feveral 
Writers on Gardening) which Methods, how¬ 
ever they may anfwer the Intention for the 
prefent, yet will certainly greatly injure the 
Trees, as mu flail violent Amputations, which 
Ihould ever be avoided, as much as poffible, 


on Fruit-trees; and this, I am Cure, can nevet 1 
be wanted, where Trees have been rightly 
planted, and regularly trained, while young. 

The Seafon for pruning of thefe Trees, is 
any time after the Fruits are gathered, until 
the Beginning of March, but the fooner it 
is done, after the Fruit is gathered, the bet¬ 
ter, for Reafons already given for pruning 
of Peach-trees ; though indeed, the deferring 
of thefe until Spring , where there are large 
Quantities of Trees to prune, is not fo in¬ 
jurious to them, as to fome more tender 
Fruits. 

All the Sorts of Summer Pears will ripen 
very well, either on Standards, Dwarfs, or 
Efpaliers as will all the Autumn Pears , upon 
Dwarfs or Efpaliers : But where a Perfon is 
very curious in his Fruit, I would always ad- 
vife the Planting them againft: Efpaliers, in 
which Method they take up but little Room 
in a Garden, and if they are well managed, 
do appear very beautiful, and the Fruit is 
larger and better tailed than thofe produced 
on Dwarfs, as hath been already obferved. 
But all the Sorts of Winter Pears mull be 
planted againft Eaft, South-Eaft, or South- 
Weft Walls, otherwife they feldom ripen well 
in England . 

In the Gathering of Pears great Regard 
fhould be had to the Bud which is formed at 
the Bottom of the Footftalk, for the next 
Year's Blofioms, which by forcing off the 
Pear, before it be mature, is many times 
(polled •, for during the Time the Fruit is 
growing, there is always a Bud formed by the 
Side of the Footftalk, upon the fame Spur for 
the next Year's Fruit i fo that when the Pears 
are ripe, if they arc gently turned upwards, 
the Footftalk will readily part from the Spur 
without injuring of the Bud. 

The Seafon forgathering all Summer Pears is 
juft as they ripen, for none of thefe will remain 
good above a Day or two after they are taken 
from the Tree ; nor will many of the Autumn 
Pears keep good above ten Days or a Fort¬ 
night after they are gathered. But the Win¬ 
ter Fruits fhould hang as long upon the 
Trees as the Seaion will permit; for they mull 
not receive the Frofl, which will caufe them 
to rot, and render their Juices fiat and ill- 
tailed ; but if the Weather continues mild un¬ 
til the Middle of October, it will then be a good 
Seafon for gathering them in, which muft al¬ 
ways be done in dry Weather, and when the 
Trees are perfectly dry. 

In the doing of this you ought carefully to 
avoid bruifing them, therefore you fhould 
have a broad, flat Basket to lay ’em in as they 
are gathered *, and when they are carried into 
the Score-Room, they fhould be taken out 
fingly, and each Sort laid up in a clofe H :ap, 
on a dry Place, in order to fweat, where they 
may remain for eight or ten Days, during which 
Time the Windows -fhould be open, to admit 
the Air, in order to carry off all the Moifture 
which is perfpired from the Fruit; after this, 
the Pears fhould be taken fingly, and wip^d 
dry with a woollen Cloth, and then pack’d 
up in clofe Baskets, obferving to put feme 
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fweet Wliear Straw in the Bottoms and round 
the Sides of the Baskets, to prevent their 
bruifing againlt the Basket ; you fhould alio 
obferve to put but one Sort of Fruit into a 
Basket, left by their different Fermentations, 
they fhould rot each other v but if you have 
enough of one Sort to fill a Basket which 
holds two or three Bufhels, it will be ftill 
better. After you have fill’d the Baskets, you 
muft cover them over with Wheat Straw very 
clofe, and fatten them down, then place thefe 
Baskets in a clofe Room, where they may be 
kept dry, and from Froft, but the lefs Air is 
Jet into the Room, the better the Fruit will 
keep : It will be very necelfary to fix a Label 
to each Basket, denoting the Sort of Fruit 
therein contained, which will fave the Trouble 
of opening them, whenever you want to know 
the Sorts of Fruit ; befidcs, they ought not to 
be opened before their Seafon to be eaten, for 
the oftner they are opened and expofed to the 
Air, the worfe they will keep. I don’t doubt 
but this will be objected toby many, who ima¬ 
gine Fruit can’t be laid too thin, for which 
Reafon they make Shelves to difpofe them 
fingly upon, and are very fond of admitting 
frelh Air, whenever the Weather is mild, fup- 
pofing it very neceflary to preferve the Fruit ; 
but the contrary of this is found true, by thofe 
Pcrfons who have large Stocks of Fruit laid 
up in their Store-Houfes in London, which re¬ 
main clofely fhut up for feveral Months, in the 
Manner before related ; and when thefe are 
opened, the Fruit is always found plumper and 
founder than any of thofe Fruits which were 
preferved fingly upon Shelves. For, as Mr. 
Boyle obferves, the Air is the Caufe of Putre¬ 
faction, and in order to prove this, that ho¬ 
nourable Perfon put Fruits of feveral Kinds 
into Glafics where the Air was exhaufted, in 
which Places they remained found for feveral 
Months, but upon being expos’d to the Air, 
did rot in a very Ihort Time ; which plainly 
ihews the Abfurdity of the common Method 
now ufed to preferve Fruit, 
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UAMOCLIT, fit is an Indian Name] 
Bindweed. 

The Char alien are ; 


The Flower confifts of one Leaf, Jbaped like a 
Funnel , and divided at the Fop into feveral Seg¬ 
ments ; from the Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, 
which afterwards becomes a roundifh Fruit, in- 
clofing feveral oblong Seeds, 

We have but one Species of this Plant in 
England , which is. 

Of amocljt ; folds tenuiter incifis & pen- 
natis. Fourn, Quamaclit with very fine, cut, 
winged Leaves, commonly called in Barbados, 
Sweet-William, 


This Plant is very common in Jamaica , 
Barbados, and the Caribbee Iflands, where it 
climbs upon Bufhes, Hedges, or whatever 
grows near it, and produces great Quantities 
of beautiful Scarlet Flowers, almoft of the 
Figure of a fmall Convolvulus Flower, but the 
Tube being much larger, and the Seeds being 
of a different Figure from thofe of the Con¬ 
volvulus , Monfieur Fournefort hath feparated 
it from that Genus. The Seeds of this Plane 
are generally brought into England every Spring, 
from the Weft-Indies: They Ihould be fown on 
a Hot-bed in March, and when the Plants 
are come up, they mutt be planted each into a 
fmall Pot, fill’d with light fandy Earth, and 
plunged into a frelh Hot-bed, to bring the 
Plants forward : As the Plants advance in 
Heighth, fo they fhould be removed into 
larger Pots, and Sticks placed down by them, 
for ’em to climb upon; they muft alfo be re¬ 
moved to a frelh Hoc-bed, when the old one 
has loft its Heat; and when the Plants are too 
high to be contain’d under Frames, they 
fhould be removed into the Stove, where, if 
they are plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, and not too much drawn, they 
will produce a great Quantity of beautiful Scar¬ 
let Flowers, and ripen their Seeds very well ; 
but if they are expos’d to the open Air, they 
feldom flower in this Country, This Plane 
continues but one Year, the Root perilhing foon 
after the Seeds are ripe. 

QUERCUS, [fo call’d of xtpyu, to make 
rough ; becaufe of the Roughnefs of its Bark.] 
The Oak-Tree. 

The Char alters are j 

It hath Male Flowers (or Katkins) which 
conffl of a great Number of fmall fender 
1 breads ; the Embryo’s , which are produced at 
remote Distances from thefe , on the fame Free , 
do afterwards become Acorns, which are pro¬ 
duced in hard, fcaly Cups : Fo which may be 
added , the Leaves are Jmualed, 

The Species are ; 

1. Quercus; latifolia . Park, Fbeat. The 
common Oak. 

2. Quercus ; latifolia , mas, qua brevi pe- 
diculo eft. C. B. P. Oak with the Acorns on 
fhort Footftalks. 

3. Quercus ; latifolia , folds ex albo ele- 
ganter variegatis. The ftrip’d Oak, 

4. Quercus ; latifolia , perpetuo virens. 
C. B. P. The broad-leav’d ever-green Oak. 

5. Qm rcus ; calice echinato , glattde ma- 
jore. C. B. P. Oak with large Acorns having 
prickly Cups. 

6. Quercus ; bumilis , Gallis bints , terms 
aut pluribus ftmul junfiis, C, B. P. Dwarf 
Oak, vulgb, 

7. Quercus ; Virginiana , rubris venis mu- 
ricata. Plttk. Phyt, The Virginian Scarlet 
Oak. 

8. Quercus ; Paftatiees folds , procera Ar¬ 
bor , Virginia. Pluk, Phyt. Virginian Oak. 
with Chefnut Leaves. 

9. Quercus; alba , Virginia. Park. Fbeat. 
The white or iron Oak of Virginia. 

10. Quercus; 
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10. Quercus; Virginiatta, falicis longtorc 
folio , fruilu mini mo. Pluk. Amaltb. Virginian 
willow-leav’d Oak. 

11. Quercus; pumiiis , Cajlrtnece folio, Vtr- 
ginienjis. Pluk. Alntag. The Chinquapin 
Oak. 

The two firft Sorts are common in England, 
but the Sort whole Acorns grow on Ihort 
Footftalks, is left frequent than the other. I 
have fecn feveral Trees of that Kind near 
Dulwich in Surrey, but whether the Acorns 
of this Sort will produce Trees of the fame 
Kind, I cannot determine. The Sort with 
ftrip’d Leaves was obtain’d by Accident, but 
may be propagated by budding or grafting it 
upon the common Oak; the Leaves of this 
are generally variegated with white in a molt 
beautiful Manner, and the Tree is efteem’da 
great Curiofity by fuch as delight in variega¬ 
ted Plants. 

The fourth Kind deferves a Place in Wil¬ 
der nefles, amongft other Sorts of ever-green 
Trees, where it will make a beautiful Appear¬ 
ance, but the Timber is not near fo good aj 
that of the common Sort. 

The fifth Kind was originally brought into 
England from Spain, but is hardy enough to 
endure the Cold of our Winters very well: 
This is preferved by fuch as are curious in 
collefting the feveral Kinds of Trees. 

The other Sorts have been brought from 
America , (where there are a Variety of diffe¬ 
rent Oaks. ) and are very hardy: Many of 
them are of quicker Growth than the com¬ 
mon Sort, and although their Timber is not 
lo good, yet they deferve a Place in large 
WilderntfTes, where they will afford an agree¬ 
able Variety, As thefe Trees are propagated 
from Acorns, lb thofe Perfbns who are defi- 
rous to cultivate ’em, fhould endeavour to ob¬ 
tain the Acorns frelh from America , which 
mult be put up in Sand, to prderve them 
during their Paflage; and when they arrive in 
England, they fhould be put into the Ground 
immediately, orherwife they do feldom grow. 

Befjdes the Sorts of Oaks here-mentioned, 
there are divers others which are produced 
in feveral Parts of Europe , and differ in the 
Shape and Size of their Leaves and Fruit; but 
thefe are not to be found in any of our Englijh 
Plantations at prefent; though, when 1 was 
at Leyden in Holland , in the Year 1727,, I faw 
above forty Sorts of Oaks, in the curious 
Garden of the learned Dr. Boerbaave , riear 
Leyden, moll of which were in a very profpe- 
rous Condition, and had endured the Cold of 
that Climate two or three Years, in the open 
Air; lb that if thefe were procured in Eng¬ 
land, they would be equally as hardy as the, 
common Sort, and add to the Variety of our 
Plantations. 

All the Sorts of Oaks are propagated from 
Acorns, which fhould be fown as foon as pol- 
fible, when they are ripe; for if they are 
kept long out of the Ground, they feldom grow. 

The Manner of lowing thefe Acorns (if 
defigned for a fmall Plantation, to be re¬ 
moved) is, to prepare a Bed or two of frefh 
Barth, neither too ftrong and heavy, nor too 


light and dry; in thefe Beds you fhould place 
the Acorns about two Inches afunder, cover¬ 
ing them about two Inches thick, with the 
fame frefh Earth, obferving to leave none of 
them uncovered, to entice the Vermin, which 
may, in a fhort Time, deftroy all the Seeds. 

In the Spring, when the Plants begin to 
appear, you muft carefully clear them from 
Weeds, and if the Seafon proves dry, you 
jhould refrefh them now and then with a 
little Water, which will greatly promote their 
Growth. In thefe Beds the Plants fhould 
remain until the following Spring, (obferving 
conftantly to keep ’em clear from Weeds) at 
which Time you fhould prepare a Spot of 
good frefh Earth, (in Size proportionable to 
the Quantity of Plants) which fhould be 
well trenched and levelled ; then toward the 
Middle or latter End of March , you fhould 
carefully take up the Plants, fb at not to 
injure their Roots, and plant them out in Rows 
three. Feet afunder, and eighteen Inches Dis¬ 
tance Plant from Plant, obferving never to 
fuffer the Plants to abide long out of the 
Ground, becaufe their Roots would dry and 
endanger the Growth of the Plants. 

When they are planted you fhould lay a 
little Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground, 
near their Roots, to prevent the Earth from 
drying too faft; and if the Seafbn be very 
dry, you fhould give them a little Water, to 
fettle the Earth to their Roots. 

If thefe Things are carefully obferved, 
there will not fo many of the Plants mifear- 
ry, as do generally in the common Method: 
For few Perfons confider either the proper 
Method or Seafbn for removing thefe Trees ; 
moft People imagining it may be perform’d 
with equal Succefs, any time after the Leaves 
begin to decay : but this is a very wrong Opi¬ 
nion ; for, from feveral Experiments which I 
have made, in tranfplanting of thefe Trees in 
various Seaibns, 1 find they always fucceed 
beft when they are tranfplanted juft before 
they begin to fhoot; at which Seafbn there 
will very few fail, provided they are removed 
with Care. 

When the Plants have taken Root in this 
Nurfery, they will require little more Care 
than to keep ’em clear from Weeds, and dig 
the Ground between the Rows every Spring ; 
in doing of which you fhould cut off fuch 
Roots as extend very far from the Trunk of 
the Trees, which will render them better for 
tranfplanting again : You fhould alio prune off 
fuch Side-Branches as do extend thcmftlves 
very far, and would retard the upright Shoot, 
but you fhould by no means cut off all the 
fmall lateral Branches, feme of which are ab- 
fblutely needfary to be left on, to detain the 
Sap for the Augmentation of the Trunk; 
for I have often obferved, where Trees have 
been thus clofely pruned, that their Heads 
have over-grown their Bodies, fo that they 
have bent downward, and become crooked. 

When thefe Trees have remain’d in the 
Nurfery three or four Years, they will then be 
large enough to tranfplant to the Places where 
they are to remain; for it is not proper 10 
6 X let 
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let them grow very large before they are 
planted out, becaule thefe are very hazardous 
Trees to remove when old, or after they have 
taken deep Root. 

The Seafon for this Work is (as I faid) 
juft before they begin to flioot in the Spring, 
at which Time, if they are carefully taken up, 
there will be little Danger of their focceeding. 
When they are planted, the Surface of the 
Ground fhould be mulched about their Roots, 
to prevent its drying too fift; and if the Sea- 
ion is very dry, they fhould be watered, to 
fettle the Earth to their Roots, which may be 
repeated two or three times in very dry Wea¬ 
ther, but you mull carefully avoid givingthcra 
too much Water, which is very injurious to 
thefe Trees, when newly removed. 

You fhould alfo flake them, to prevent their 
being fhaken and difturb’d by the Winds, 
which would retard their Rooting. In trans¬ 
planting of thefe Trees, you fhould by no 
means cut their Heads, which is too much 
practis’d j all that fhould done, mult be 
only to cut off any bruifed, or ill-placed 
Branches, which fhould be taken off clofe to 
the Place where they are produced ; but there 
can be no greater Injury done to thefe Trees, 
than to fhorten their Shoots; for when the 
leading Bud (which * s ablblutely necelfary to 
draw and attract the Nourifhment) is taken 
off, the Branch often decays entirely, or at 
leaft down to the next vigorous Bud. 

The Trees thus rais’d and manag’d, will 
(if planted in a proper Soil) grow to a con- 
fiderable Magnitude, and are very proper for 
a Wildernefs in large Gardens, or to plant in 
Clumps in Parks, (jic. but if they are defign’d 
for Timber, it is by much the better Method 
to fow the Acorns in the Places where they 
are to remain ; in order to which, you fhould 
provide your (elfin Autumn with a fufficient 
Quantity of Acorns, which fhould be always 
taken from ftrait, upright, vigorous growing 
Trees: thefe fhould be gathered from under 
the Trees as foon as may be, after they are 
fallen, and, if poflible, in a dry Time, laying 
them thin in fome open Room to dry; after 
which they may be put up in dry Sand, and 
preierved in a dry Place until the End of 
January, when you fhould prepare the Ground 
for planting them. 

The Manner of doing this, when the Plan¬ 
tation is very large, fhould be, to dig fquare 
Spots about two Feet over, at every ten Feet 
Diftance, into each of which you fhould put 
lour or five found Acorns, about two Inches 
deep, being careful to cover them all over, left 
by leaving any of them above Ground, the Ver¬ 
min fhould be enticed, and thereby the greateft 
Part of the Plantation fhould be deftroy’d. 
When the whole Plantation is finifbed, it will 
be of great Service to flick into each Plot a few 
fmall Bullies, which will protect the Plants 
when they appear above Ground, from Cattle, 
and alfo from the Injury of Weather; and 
when the Plants are come up, the Weeds 
fhould be carefully clean’d away from them 
during the growing Seafon, which will greatly 
promote their Growth; and the following 
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Spring, juft before the Plant* begin to fhoot, 
you fhould take them all up, except two of the 
moft thriving out of each Plot (which may¬ 
be tranfplanted into another Place, if you 
haveoccafion for them); but in doing of this, 
you Ihould be very careful not to difturb the 
Roots of the remaining Plant*; and it will be 
very ruc.fiary to renew the Bullies about them 
where they are loft, to protect them from 
Cattle; and the following Summer they fhould 
be kept clear from Weeds. 

In this manner they may remain three or 
four Years (obferving every Spring to dig and 
loolen the Earth about their Roots, which 
will be of great Service to them) by which time 
you will ea&ly judge which of the two Plants 
left in each Plot, is likely to make the belt 
Tree, fo chat the other Ihould now be taken 
away, being very careful how you dig near the 
remaining Plants, left you fhould injure their 
Roots; and if at this cme you find any of 
them with very crooked unlightly Sterna, you 
may cut them down near the Surface of the 
Ground, and if their Roots are ftrong, they 
will fend forth ftrait vigorous Shoot* the fol¬ 
lowing Summer, and make kindly handfotne 
Plants. 

When thele Plants are advanced out of the 
Reach of Cattle, they will require but little 
more Care, except to prune off any ftrong 
lateral Branches, where they are produced, in 
order to ftrengthen the leading Shoot; but 
you Ihould by no means be too bufy in pruning 
thele Trees, which will greatly retard their 
Growth. The Expencc offuch Plantations is 
but fmall, efpeciatly where Labour is cheap, 
and the Profits which mull arife from them, 
to the SucccfTors of thofe who are fo beneficent 
to their Pofterity, as to lay out a fmall Share 
of their Fortune this Way, will be very great; 
but as this has been fully treated of by the 
eminent Mr. Evelyn, fo I (hall not repeat it in 
this Place, but refer the Curious to his valuable 
Trcarife of ForeftSfeces^ where they will find 
enough laid to encourage all Gentlemen of 
Eftates, to lay out fome of their prelent For¬ 
tune, to inrich their Families. 

QUICK, delights in a Ground that is more 
dry than wet, (for watery Places it abhors.) 
Plant ^nick in the following Manner: 

Let me firft Rows of Sets be plac’d in a 
Trench of about half a Foot deep, even with 
the Top of the Dirch, in fomewhat a Hoping 
or inclining Pofture; then having rais’d the 
Bank near a Foot upon them, plant another 
Row fo as their Tops may juft peep out over 
the Middle of the Spaces of the firft Row: 
Thefe cover again to the Height and Thicknefe 
of the other, and place a third Rank oppoftte 
to the firft, and then finilh the Bank to its in¬ 
tended Height. 

The Difiances of the Plants fhould not be 
above one Foot: and the Seafon to do the 
Work in, may be from the Beginning of Febru¬ 
ary till the End of March, or elfe in September 
to the Beginning o r December. 

When this is finifh’d, you mull gnard both 
the Top of the Bank, and theoutmoft Verge of 
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tfie Ditch with a fuffirient dry Hedge inter¬ 
woven from Stake to Stake into the Earth 
(which commonly they do on the Bank) to 
ftcure the ^utek from the Spoil of Cattle. 

You mtift alfo be careful to repair fuch at 
decay, the following Spring, by fupplying the 
dead, and trimming the reft; and after three 
Years Growth, intermix lotne Timber trees 
amongft them, fuch as Oak, AJb, Btecb 
Maple, Fruit or the like; which being drawn 
young out of the Nnrftries may be very eafiJy 
infened. 

Some, indeed, objedt againft fcattering theft 
Mafts and Keys among Fences j which being 
grown, over-top the Hedge that grows under 
it, and may prejudice it with their Shade and 
Drip : But this may be prevented by planting 
IhUie j (which are Proof againft theft Impedi¬ 
ments) in the Line or Trench where you 
would raift Standards, as far as they ufually 
fpread in many Years, and which, if plac’d 
at good Diftances, how cloft lbever to the 
Stem, would (befides their ftout Defence) 
prove a great Decoration to large and ample 
Indofures. 

In February or Otfober, with a (harp Hand¬ 
bill, cut away all fuperfluous Sprays and Strag¬ 
glers; then fearch out the principal Stems, 
and with a keen and light Hatchet cut them 
flant-wife cloft to the Ground hardly three- 
quarters through, or rather fo far only as till 
you can make them comply handlhmely, left 
you rift the Stem, and fo lay it from you 
floping as you go, folding in the iefler 
Branches which fpring from them ; and ever 
within five or fix Feet Diftance, where you 
find an upright Set, (cutting off only the Top 
to the Height of your intended Hedge) let 
it ft and as a Stake, to fortify your Work, 
and to receive the twining of thofe Branches 
about it. 

Laftly, at the Top, (which fhould be about 
five Feet above Ground) take the longeft, 
jnoft (lender and flexible Twigs which you re- 
fcrv’d, and (being cut as the former, where 
Need requires) bind in the Extremities of all 
the reft; and thus your Work is finifh’d. 

This being done very cloft and thick, makes 
an impregnable Hedge in few Years, for it 
may be repeated as you fte Occafion; and 
what you fo cut away, will help to make your 
dry Hedges for your young Plantations, or 
will be ufeful for the Oven, and make good 
Bavin, efpecially the extravagant Side- 
branches which will fpring upright, till the 
newly-wounded are healed. 

There are fome who would have no Stakes 
cut from the Trees, fave here and there one, 
fo as to leave half the Head naked, and the 
other (landing, but the over-hanging Boughs 
will kill what is under them and ruin the 
Tree, fo pernicious is this Half-topping. 

There is nothing more prejudicial to under¬ 
growing young Trees than when newly trim¬ 
med and pruned, to have their (as yet raw) 
\Vo nds poiTon’d with continual dripping. 

For Stakes in this Work, Oak is to be pre- 
ferr’d, tho’ fome will ufe Alder , but it is 


not good ; or the Black-thorn , Crab-tree : In 
Moorifh-ground, IVitby , Ajb, Maple, Hafel, 
(which lome make Hedges of; but being fub- 
jedt to the Browfing of Cattle, when the young 
Shoots appear, it does better in Copfes) theft 
not lading, fhould yet be drove well in at 
every Yard of Interval, both before and after 
they are bound, till they have taken the hard' 
Earth, and are very faft* and even your 
plafhed Hedges need fome fmall Thorns to be 
laid over to prated the Shoots from Cattle and 
Sheep till they are fbmewh.ft fortify’d ; and 
the doubler the Winding is lodg’d the better, 
which fhould be beaten and forc’d down to¬ 
gether with the Stakes as equally as may be. 

Note , That in floping your Windings, ifit 
be too low done (as very ufually) it frequently 
mortifies the Tops, therefore it ought to be 
fo bent as it may not impede the mounting of 
the Sap. 

If the Plafb be of an extraordinary Age, 
wind it at the nether Boughs all together 
and cutting the Sets, as dire&ed, permit it 
rather to hang downwards a little than to rife 
too forward, and then twift the Branches 
into the Work, leaving a Set free and uncon- 
ftrain’d at every Yard-ipacc, befides fuch as 
will ftrve for Stakes, abated to about five 
Fett Length, (which is a competent Stature 
for a Hedge) and fo let it ftand. 

One (hall often find in this Work, efpecially 
in old negle&ed Hedges, fome great Trees or 
Stubs, that commonly make Gaps for Cattle: 
Such fhould be cut fo near the Earth, as till 
you can lay them athwart, that the Top of 
one may reft on the Root or Stub of the other 
as far as they extend, flopping the Cavities 
with its Boughs and Branches: And thus a 
Hedge, which ftems to confift of nothing but 
fcrubby Trees and Stumps, may be reduc’d to 
a tolerable Fence; but in cafe it be fuperan- 
nuated, it is adviftable to ftub all up, and 
quite to renew it. 

fbomas Franklin , Efq; has given the fol¬ 
lowing Account of his Method of planting 

£hiuk. 

He firft fet out the Ground for Ditches and 
£hiick ten Feet in Breadth; he fubdivided 
that, by marking out two Feet and a half on 
each Side (more or left at Pleafure) for the 
Ditches, leaving five in the Middle between 
them ; then digging up two Feet in the Midft 
of that five Feet, he planted the Sets in ; 
which although it required more Labour and 
Charge, he fays, he foon found it repaid the 
Coft: This done, he began to dig the Foffcs, 
and to fet up one Row of Turfs on the Out- 
fide of the faid five Feet; namely, one Row 
on each Side thereof, the green Side outmoft, 
a little reclining, fo as the Graft might grow. 

After this, returning to the Place he began 
at, he order’d one of the Men to dig a Spit of 
the under Turf-mould, and lay it between 
the Turfs placed edgwife as before deferib’d, 
upon the two Feet which was purpoftly dug 
in the Middle, and prepar’d for the Sets, which 
the Planter fets with two Quicks upon the 
Surface of the Earth almoft upright, whilft 
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another Workman laid the Mould forwards 
about twelve Inches, and then fet two more, 
and fo continued. 

This being finifh’d, he order’d another 
Row of Turh to be placed on each Side upon 
the Top of the former, and fill’d rhe Vacancy 
between the Sets and Turfs as high as their 
Tops, always leaving the Middle, where the 
Sets were planted, hollow, and fomewhat lower 
than the Sides of the Banks by eight or ten 
Inches, that the Rain might defcend to their 
Roots; which is of great Advantage to their 
Growth, and by far better than by the old 
Ways, where the Banks are too much Hoping, 
and the Roots of the Set are feldom wetted 
even in a moift Seafon the Summer following: 
But if it prove dry, many of the Sets, efpcci- 
ally the late planted, will perifh; and even 
few of thofe that had been planted in the lat¬ 
ter End of 'April, (the Summer happening to 
be fomewhat dry) elcap’d. 

The Planting being thus advanc'd, the next 
Care is Fencing ; by fetting a Hedge of about 
twenty Inches high upon the Top of the Bank 
on each Side thereof, leaning a little outwards 
from the Sets, which will protect them as well 
(if not better) than a Hedge of three Feet, 
or four Inches more, (landing on the Surface of 
the Ground, which being rais’d with the Turfs 
and Sods about twenty Inches, and the Hedge 
about twenty Inches more, will make three 
Feet four Inches; fo as no Cattle can ap¬ 
proach the dead Head to prejudice it, unlefs 
they let their Feet in the Ditch it felf, which 
will be at leaft a Foot deep; and from the 
Bottom of the Fofs to the Top of the Hedge, 
about four Feet and a half, which they can 
hardly reach over to crop the Qutek, as they 
might in the old Way; and befides, fuch an 
Hedge will endure a Year longer. 

He lays, he had an Hedge which had flood 
five Years. And tho’ nine or tea Feet were fuf- 
ficient for both Ditches and Banks, yet where 
the Ground is but indifferent, it is better 
Husbandry to take twelve Feet, which will 
allow of a Bank at leaft fix Feet broad, and 
gives more Scope to place the dead Hedges 
farther from the Sets, and the Ditches being 
(hallow, will, in two Years time, graze. 

As to the Objection, that taking twelve Feet 
waftes too much Ground, he affirms, That if 
twelve Feet in Breadth be taken for a Ditch 
and Bank, there will no more Ground be 
wafted than by the common Way ; for in that 
a Quick is rarely let but there is nine Feet 
between the dead Hedges, which is intirely loft 
all the time of fencing; whereas with double 
Ditches there remain at leaft eighteen Inches 
on each Side where the Turfs were fee on 
edge, that bear more Graft than when it lay 
on the flat. 

But admitting it did totally lay wafte three 
Feet of Ground, the Damage were very incon- 
fiderable, fince forty Perch in Length, two 
hundred and twenty Yards, which makes 
Perches 7, 25", 9', or 7 Pole ~; which, at 
13 s. and qsL the Acre, amounts not to 7c! 
per Annum. 


Now that this is not only the beft but 
cheapeft Way of Quick-fetiing, will appear by 
comparing the Charge of both. 

In the ufual Way, the Charge of a three 
Foot Ditch is four Pence per Pole, the Owner 
providing Sets ; if the Workman finds them, 
he will have for making the faid Ditch, and 
letting them, eight Pence per Pole, and for 
Hedging, two Pence, that is, for both Sides, 
four Pence the Pole; which renders the Charge 
of Hedging, Ditching, and Sets, twelve 
Pence the Pole, that is, for forty Rod in 
Length forty Shillings. 

Then one Load of Wood out of the Copfe 
cofts (with the Carriage, tho’ but two or three 
Miles Diftance) ten Shillings, which will foldotn 
hedge above eight Pole (fingle Hedge); but 
allowing to do ten, to fence forty Pole, 
there muft be at leaft eight Load of Wood, 
which cofts four Pounds, making the whole 
Expence for Ditching, Fencing and Setting 
forty Pole, to be fix Pounds, reckoning with 
the leaft; for fcarce any will undertake ro do 
it for left than three Shillings and fix Pence 
per Pole, and then the forty Pole cofts leven 
Pounds. 

Whereas with double Ditches, both of them 
Setting and Sets, will be done for eight Pence 
the Pole, and the Husbandman get as good 
Wages as with the fingle Ditch, (for though 
the Labour about them is more, yet the 
making the Table is fav’d) which cofts one 
Pound fix Shillings and eight Pence; and the 
Hedges being low, they will make better 
Wages at Hedging for a Penny a Pole, than at 
two Pence for common Hedges; which comes 
to fix Shillings and eight Pence; for hedging 
forty Pole on both Sides; Thus, one Load of 
Wood will fence thirty Pole at leaft, and 
forty hedged with two Thirds of Wood lets 
than in the other Way, and coft but one 
Pound fix Shillings and eight Pence, which 
makes the other whole Charge of Sets, 
Ditching, Fencing, and Wood but three 
Pounds. 

QUICK BEAM; vide Sorbus Sylveftris. 

QUINCE TREE ; vide Cydonia. 

QUINCUNX ORDER; is a Plantation of 
Trees, difpos’d originally in a Square, con- 
fifting of five Trees, one at each Corner, and a 
fifth in the Middle; which Dilpofi cion repeated 
again and again, forms a regular Grove, Wood 
or Wilderneft: and when view’d by an Angle 
of the Square or Parallelogram, prefents equal 
or parallel Alleys. 

Or the Quincunx is the Figure of a Planta¬ 
tion of Trees, difpos’d in feveral Rows,- both 
length and breadth wile, in fuch manner, that 
the firft Tree of the focond Row commences 
in the Center of the Square form’d by the 
two firft Trees of the firft Row, and the two 
firft of the third, refombling the Figure of the 
Five at Cards ; the fineft manner of planting 
Trees to form a Grove. 

Trees 
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Trees planted in Quincunx, are fuch as are 
planted in the following Form : 

• * • » * 

• * • * 

• # * * * 

QUINQUEFOLIUM * [is fo called, of 
quinque, five, and folium , Lar. a Leaf becaufe 
this Plant bears five Leaves upon one Stalk. 
It is call’d Petit apbyllum, of five, and 
0 n a Leaf , i.e> a Plant having five Leaves 
Cinquefoil. 

There are many Species of this Plant which 
are preferv’d in Botanick Gardens, for Variety, 
(fomc of which grow wild in divers Parts of 
England) but as they are never propagated 
either for Ufe or Beauty, fo I fiiall roc trouble 
the Reader with an Enumeration of their feve- 
ral Names. 
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T") ACEMIFEROUS, fignifics bearing in 
Jl\ Clufters. 

RACEMUS, a Clujler ; is a Sulk divided 
or branched into feveral Footftaiks, fuftaining 
the Flowers or Fruits thick fet together} as 
are the Bunches of Grapes , Currants, &c. The 
firft of thefe Conditions diflingutfhes it from a 
Spike } the laft from a Panicle. 

RADIATED FLOWERS, are fuch as 
have feveral Semiflorets fet round a Disk, in 
Form of a radiant Star *, as arc the Flowers of 
Daizey , Camomil , &c. Thefe are called Radi' 
ated difeous Flowers. Thofe which have no fuch 
Ray, are call’d Naked d:feats Flowers , as the 
Wormwood, Mugwort , Tan fey, &c. 

RADICLE, denotes that Part of the Seed 
of a Plant, which upon its Vegetation becomes 
a little Root, by which the tender Plant at firft 
receives its Nourilhment before the after-Root 
is form’d. This is that part of the Seed, which 
in making Malt Ihoots forth, and is call’d the 
Come or Comb. 

RADISH} vide Raphanus. 

RA.DISH, HORSE } vide Cochlearia. 

RAIN is generally accounted to be a crude 
Vapour of the Earth, but more eipecially of 
the Sea, drawn up from thence by the attrac¬ 
tive Power of the Sun, or carry’d thitherward 
by Pulfion, and wafted by the Winds into the 
Aerial Region j by which Sublimation and 
Rarefaction, and the virtual Qualities of the 
Sun and Air, it is form'd into Clouds. 

The Crudities are difpell'd, and thefe 
Clouds fulpend and hang in the Air-, and tho* 
it may be thought jmpolfible that they Ihould 
be fo fufpended in the Air, by reafon of their 


great Weight and Preflure, yet it will not 
appear fo, on Confideration. 

When thefe Vapours are thus drawn up to 
any considerable Height, the Strength of the 
Air which is underneath them, and which ftill 
grows greater and greater, and by its Motion 
undulating this way and that way, they rife 
gradually through the Air. 

This is demonftrablc by Paper Kites, which 
after they are rais’d to about fixty Feet high, 
do rife eafier and with greater Swifcnefs, 
and the higher, ftill the better and ftroneer 
they fly. 

Thefe Clouds being thus arriv’d into the up- 
per Region of the Air, they are foon aggrega¬ 
ted and condens’d into Bodies and Clouds. 

And tho* they are blown here and there, 
they are flit] fufpended, till they are releafed 
from their ImpriJonment by the gtniai Difpo- 
fition of the Sun, or by the natural Warmth, 
Humidity and Rarefiidtion of the Air. 

It is not to be doubted, but that Rain drops 
out of the Clouds} becaufe we don’t find it 
but where Clouds are ro be feen } and 
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by how much the fairer the Weather is, the. 
feldomer it rains. 

Rain is a very frequent and ufeful Meteor; 
defeending from above in Form of Drops of 
Water. 


Rain feems to differ from Dew only in this, 
that Dew falls at feme particular Times, and in 
very fmall Drops, fo as to be feen when it is 
down } but is lcarce percciveable while it is 
falling, whereas Rain is grofTer, and falls at 
any time. 

Rain is apparently a precipitated Cloud, as 
Clouds are nothing but Vapours, raifed from 
Moillure, Waters, GV. and Vapours are de¬ 
mon ftratively nothing elfe but little Bubbles, 
or Veficuld, detach’d from the Waters, by the 
Power of the folar or fubterraneous Heat, or 
both. 


Thefe Veficula being fpecifically lighter than 
the Atmofphere, are buoyed up thereby till 
they arrive at a Region, where the Air is a 
juft Ballance with them } and here they float, 
till by feme new Agent, they are converted 
into Clouds, and thence, into either Rain, Snow , 
Hail, Mijl, or the like. 

But the Agent in this Formation of Clouds, 
&c. is a little controverted: The Generality 
will have it the Cold, which conftantly occu¬ 
pying the fuperior Regions of the Air, chills 
and condenfes the VefuuLt, at their Arrival 
from a warmer Quarter, congregates them to¬ 
gether, and occafions feveral of them to 
co.tlefce into little MaffeS} by this Means their 
Quantity of Matter increafing in a greater 
Proportion than their Surface, they become 
an Over-load to the lighter Air, and dclcend 
into Rain. 

The Coldnef; of the Air may caufe the Par¬ 
ticles of the Clouds to loie their Motion, and 
become lefsable to refill: the Gravity of the 
incumbent Air, and confequencly to yield to 
its Prcfiure and fall to the Ground. 

Mr. Derham accounts for the Precipitation 
hence, That the Veficulee being full of Air, 
when they meet with a colder Air than that 
6 Y they 
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they contain, their Air is contracted into a lefs 
Space, and confequemly their watry Shell or 
Cafe rend red thicker, fo as to become heavier 
than the Air, £sV. 

Others only allow the Cold a Part in the 
AClion, and bring in the Winds as Sharers 
with it: Indeed it is clear, that a Wind blow¬ 
ing again A a Cloud, will drive its Veficul.t upon 
one another, by which Means feveral of them 
coalefcing as before, will be enabled todefeend, 
and the EffeCt will ftill be more confiderable, 
if two oppofite Winds blow towards the fame 
Place. Add to this, that Clouds already 
form’d, happening to be aggregated by frefh 
Acceffions of Vapour continually afeending, 
may thence be enabled to delcend. 

The Wind may colled: the Vapours in fuch 
abundance, as fir ft to form very thick Clouds, 
and then to fqueeze thole Clouds together, till 
the watery Particles make Drops too big to 
hang in the Air. 

Butthegrand Caufe, according to Monfieur 
Rohauh, is ftill behind j he conceives it td be 
the Heat of the Air, which after continuing 
for fome time near the Earth, is at length 
carried up on high by a Wind, and there 
thawing the frozen I'illi or Flocks of the half- 
frozen Vefuulcc, reduces them into Drops, 
which coalefcing, defeend, and have their 
Difiolution perfected in their Progrefs through 
the lower and warmer Stages of the Atmo- 
fphere. 

M. Le CJerc and others, aferibe this Defcent 
of the Clouds rather to an Alteration of the 
Atmofpherc than of the Reflatles, and fuppofe 
it to proceed from a Diminution of the Spring 
or ehillick Force of the Air, 

This Elafticicy which depends chiefly, or 
wholly, upon die dry, terrene Exhalations 
being weakened, the Atmofphere finks under 
its Burthen j and the Clouds fall upon the 
common Principle of Precipitation. 

Now the little Veftculee , by any or all of 
thefe Means, being once upon the Defcent, 
will perfift therein, nutwithftanding the In- 
creafe of Refiftance they every Moment meet 
withal in their Progrel's through ftill denfer 
and denfer Parts of the Atmofphere. 

For as they all tend towards the fame Point, 
viz. the Centre of the Earth, the farther they 
fall, the more Coalitions will they make, and 
the more Coalitions, the more Matter there 
will be under the fame Surface, the Surface 
only increafingas the Squares, but the Solidity 
as the Cubes*, and the more Matter under 
the fame Surface, the lefs Friction or Refi¬ 
ftance there will be to the fame Matter. 

Thus if the Cold, the Wind, (Ac. happen 
to act early enough to precipitate the Veficule , 
ere they are arrived at any confiderable Height, 
the Coalitions being few in fo Ihort a Defcent, 
the Drops will be proportionably fmall; and 
thus is form’d what we call Dew. 

If the Vapours prove more copious, and 
rife a little higher, we have a Mift or Fog, 

A little higher ftil], and they produce a 
fmall Rain . 

If they neither meet with Cold or Wind 
enough to condenfe or diflipate them, they 


form a heavy, thick, dark Sk y, which lafts 
fometimes feveral Weeks. ■ 

Hence we may account for many of the Phe¬ 
nomena of the Weather , c.g. Why a cold, is 
always a wet Summer , and a warm, a dry 
one •, becaufe the Principle of Precipitation is 
had in the one Cafe, and wanting irt the 
other. 

Why we have ordinarily moft Ra/«\about 
the Equinoxes i becaufe the Vapours arife 
more plentifully than ordinary in the Springs 
as the Earth becomes loofened from the brumal 
Conftipations; and becaufe as the Sun recedes 
from us in Autumn , the Cold increafing, the 
Vapours that had lingered above, during the 
Summer Heats, are now difparch’d down. 

Why a fettled, thick, clofc Sky feldom ever 
Rains , till it has been firft clear’d becaufe 
the equally confus’d Vapours mult firlt be 
condenfed and congregated into feparateCIouds, 
to lay the Foundation of Rain ; by which 
Means the reft of the Face of the Heaven is 
left open, and pervious to the Rays of the 
Sun, (Ac. 

Monf. Le Clerc obferves, That all Winds do 
not produce Rains > but only fuch as colled a 
great Quantity of Vapours. Thus in Holland , 
Weft Winds are rainy, becaufe they come 
from the Ocean, and blow up the Vapours \ 
Raft Winds blow clear, becaufe they come 
over Vaft Trads of Eand ; North Winds are 
rainy, becaufe they come from the North Sea ; 
but not fo rainy as the Weft ■, becaufe tiie cold 
North does not yield fuch a Quantity of Va¬ 
pours, as die kinder Climate oF the Britannick 
Ocean: South Winds bring Ram too i for 
that they confiding of Vapours railed by the 
Heat of the Sun, in a hot Quarter, and fo 
being elevated above others in the Air, feem 
to lie upon our Clouds, and prots them down 
towards the Earth. 

But notwithllanding, there are many Ex¬ 
ceptions in thofe Cafes, according to the Va¬ 
riety of Caufes confpiring to the fame Effect, 
many of which we know nothing of. 

Again, Rain may be produced after this 
Manner; If the Vapours rife in fo great 
abundance, as to reach and mingle with the 
Clouds above them, then they caufe Rai/j in 
very large Drops, and this may happen in 
ftill, fulcry Weather, for then the Clouds 
which are over our Heads have no fenfiblc 
Motion, and in the mean time the Heat fills 
the Air with Vapours, which joining with the 
Clouds, and fo being flopped in their Progrefs, 
open a Paflagc for the Stores in the Clouds to 
defeend upon the Earth. 

Sometimes alfo, the warm Wind thaws the 
Clouds into Drops, as wc fee Snow diffolved 
by Heat: Now, by how much the thicker 
and fooner any fuch Cloud was gathered, the 
larger are the Drops that come from it, becaufe 
a greater Store of Vapours was condenfed there. 
From thence it is, that in Summer time, we 
have fudden Showers of Rain in very large 
Drops, 

It ought alfo to be remembred, that in 
thofe Countries which lie between the Tropicks, 
where they have the Sun Vertical, the Rain 

pour. 
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fours down for feveral Weeks together, more 
like Pails-full than Drops. And it is very pro¬ 
bable that this is the Caufe, viz, Becaufe at chat 
Time the Sun draws up abundance of Vapours, 
and rarefies them extremely, fo that they are 
elevated as high as polfible, and then are pre¬ 
cipitated at once, being too copious and heavy 
to hang any longer in the Air; and befides, 
there may fometimes be a Concurrence of 
neighbouring Vapours, which will be ready 
to crowd into that Part in the Air, which is 
molt rarefied by the Heat of the Sun meeting 
with the Vapours, which are railed in that 
Place, and produce very great Clouds and Ruin. 

If any ask how the Drops of falling Water 
come to be round, as in Rain ? It is anfwered. 
That this does not happen by any Difpofition 
peculiar to the Water; but becaufe the Drops 
are equally prefied by the Air on every Side, 
and thereby forced into a round Figure : the 
Refinance of the Particles, as well as the 
Prefiiire of the Air, being equal every Way ; 
but others give other Reafons for it. 

In Rain, there are two diftinfl Properties or 
Species \ the one which ferves for rhe Diflo- 
lution of the Salts of the Earth, and the other 
is a Terrcjlrial Matter , which it meets with in 


its Sublimation , which may with fome Propriety, 
be call’d either Salt or Nitre, and both thefe 
are ufeful in the Bufinefs of Vegetation. 

Rain is operative in diffolving the Salts that 
are in the Earth, and alfo cools and bathes the 
Cortex or Skin of all Vegetables, and by a 
fort of Relaxation, caufes the Sap to pafs up 
more freely, and by that Means the Tree to 
grow and Ihoot the better. 

Thefe foggy, humid Vapours arifingout of 
the Ground, 6 ?c. of which Rain is formed, 
would inevitably ftngnace and poifon the 
whole Face of the Earth, were they not fub- 
limated by the Air, and drawn up by the 
Afliftance of the Sun into the upper Regions ; 
but being there rarefied, they are made of 
fecond Ufe in Vegetation, 

As to the Quantity of Rain that falls, its 
Proportion in feveral Places at the fame Time, 
and in the fame Place at feveral Times, we 
have Store of Obfervations, Journals, (Ac. 
in the Memoirs of the French Academy, the 
Philofophical Tranfaffions, &c. an Idea of which 
take as follows; 

Upon meafuring, then, the Rain falling 
yearly, its Depth, at a Medium, is found as 
in the following Table ; 


Depth of R a i n jailing Yearly, and its Proportion in feveral Places . 


At Townlcy in Fam afire, obferved by Mr. Townley 

upminftcr in Ejfex, by Mr. Derham 

Zurich in Switzerland, by Dr. Sceutcber - 

pifa in Italy, by Dr. Mich . ring. ‘TiHi 

Paris in France , by M. de la Hire - 

I.ijle in Flanders, by M. de Vwhan 


*9 

24 


Proportions of the Rain offeveral Tears to one another. 


1700 

1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 
I 7°5 


At U P M I.N ST I R. . 

19 Inches 03 Cent. 

18 69 

20 38 

23 99 

15 81 

16 93 


21 

27 

»7 

18 

21 

*4 


At Paris. 

Inches 38 Cent. 
78 
42 

5 * 

20 

82 


Proportion of the Rain of the feveral Seafons to one another. 


1708 

January 

February 

March ' 

April 

May 

June 


Half Year! 


Inch. 

6 

3 

2 

1 

3 


h at 

f* 

Depth at j 

Upminjler 1 

Depth at 
Zurich 


Inch. 

Inch. 

41 

2 88 

1 64 

28 

0 46 

1 65 

65 

2 03 

1 5 1 

25 

0 96 

4 69 

33 

2 02 

1 91 

90 

2 32 

5 9 1 

82 

16 67 

J 7 3 i 


1708 

July 

Augujt 

September 

Oilober 

November 

December 


Depth at 
Pifa 

Depth at 
Upininjitr 

Depth at 
Zurich 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

O OO 

1 11 

3 SO 

2 27 

2 94 

3 >5 

■ 7 21 i 

1 4 6 

3 02 

5 33 

0 23 

2 24 

0 13 

0 86 

0 62 

0 00 

11 97 

2 62 1 

; 14 94 

8 57 

15 35 
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The Reverend Mr. Hales, in his excellent 
Treatife of Vegetable Staticks , tells us, that 
the Quantity of Rain and Dew that falls in a 
Year, is at a Medium 22 Inches, and that 
the Quantity of the Earth’s Evaporation in a 
Year, 'is at leaft 9— J-A. Inches, fince that is the 
Rate, at which it evaporates in a Summer’s 
Day, from which g-f- Inches is to be de¬ 
ducted 3.39 Inches, for circulating daily Dew ; 
there remains 6.2 Inches, which 6.2 Inches 
deducted from the Quantity of Rain which 
falls in a Year, there remains at leaft 16 Inches 
Depth to replenifli the Earth with Moifture 
for Vegetation, and to fupply Springs and 
Rivers. 

Hence we find, that 22 Inches Depth of 
Rain in a Year, is fufficient for all the Pur- 
pofes of Nature in fuch flat Countries as is 
that about Teddiugton near Hamplon-Court ; 
But in the Hill Countries, as in Lancajhm r, 
there falls 42 Inches Depth of Rawi-water ; 
from which deducting 7 Inches for Evapora¬ 
tion, there remains 35 Inches Depth of Water, 
befides great Supplies from much more plen¬ 
tiful Dews than fall in plain Countries. 

Which vaft Stores feem fo abundantly fuffi¬ 
cient to anfwer the great Quantity of Water, 
which is conveyed away by Springs and Rivers 
from thofe Hills, that we need not have re- 
eourfe for Supplies to the great Abyfs, whofe 
Surface at High Water, is furmounted feme 
hundreds of Feet by ordinary Hills, and fome 
thoufands of Feet by thofe vaft Hills, from 
whence the longeft and greateft Rivers take 
their Rife. 

RAINBOW, a Meteor in Form of a party- 
coloured Arch or Semi-circle, exhibited in a 
rainy Sky oppofite to the Sun, by the Rare¬ 
faction of his Rays in the Drops of falling 
Rain. 

The Rainbow , Sir Ifaac Newton obferves, 
never appears but where it rains in the Sun- 
Ihine, and may be represented artificially, by 
contriving Water to fall in little Drops like 
Rain, through which the Sun fliining, exhibits 
a Bow to the Spectator’s Eye, placed between 
the Sun and the Drops efpecially if a dark 
Body, e. g. a Black Cloth be difpofed beyond 
the Drops. 

Aulon de Detiicim firft accounted for the 
Rainbow in 1611 : He explain'd at large how 
it was form’d by Refraction and Reflexion of 
the Sun-beams in fphericai Drops of Water, 
and confirm’d his Explication by Experiments 
made with Glals Globes, &c. lull of Water t 
wherein he was follow'd by Des Cartes, who 
mended and improv’d upon his Account. 

But as they were both in the Dark, as to the 
true Origin of Colours, their Explications are 
defective, and in fome Things erroneous, which 
it is one of the Glories of the Newtonian Doc¬ 
trine of Colours to fupply and correCt. 

The following Properties are aferibed to the 
Rainbow ; 

1. That it never appears but in a Place op- 
pofrte to the Sun, fo that when we look di¬ 
rectly at it, the Sun is always behind us. 


2. That when the Rainbow appears, it 
always rains fome-where. 

3. That the conftant Order of the Colours 

is, that the ourmoft is Red or Saffron-colour, 
the next is Fellow, the third is Green , the fourth 
and inmoft is Violet or Bine ; but thefe Colours 
are not always equally bright. 

4. Two Rainbows appear together, one of 
which is higher and larger than the other, and 
(hews the aforefaid Colours, but in an inverted 
Order. 

5. The Rainbow is always exaCtly round, 
but does not always appear equally intire, 
the upper or lower Parts being very often 
wanting. 

6. Its apparent Breadth is always the fame. 

7. That thofe who Hand upon plain low 
Ground, never fee above half its Circle, and 
oftentimes not fo much. 

8. The higher the Sun is above the Horizon, 
the left of the Circle Is feen, and if there be 
no Cloud to hinder, die lower the more of 

it. 

9. Thar never any Rainbow appears, when 
the Sun is above 41 Degrees 46 Minutes 
high. 

Lunar R ai nbow : The Moon alfo fometimes 
exh.bits the Phaenomena of an Iris or Bow •, 
by the Refraftion of her Rays in the Drops 
of Rain in the Night-time. 

Arifloile fays, he was the firft that ever ob- 
ferv’d it; and adds, that it never happens, 
i. e, is vifiblc, but at the Time of the Full 
Moon, her Light at other times being too Line 
to affeCt the Sight. After two kefraCtiona 
and one Reflection, the Lunar Iris has all the 
Colours of the Solar very diftinCt and pleafant, 
only faint in Comparison of the other, both 
from the different Inrenfity of the Rays, and 
the different Difpoftiion of the Medium, 

Marine Rainbow, is a Phenomenon fome¬ 
times obferved in a much agitated Sea, when 
the Wind fweeping part of the Tops of the 
Waves, carries them aloft; fo that the Sun's 
Rays falling upon them, are refraCted, &c. as 
in a common Shower, and paint the Colours of 
the Bow. 

F, Bourz.cs, in the Pbilofatbkal Tranfafiions, 
obferves, that the Colours of the Marine Rain¬ 
bow arelefs lively, diftinCt and of !efs Duration 
than thofe of the common Bow, that there are 
fcarce above two Colours dtftinguifhable, a 
dark Yellow on the Side next the Sun, and a 
pale Green on the oppofite Side. 

But thefe Bows exceed as to Number, there 
being fometimes 20 or 30 feen together; they 
appear at Noon-Day, and in a Pofition oppo¬ 
fite to that of the common Bow, u e. the Con¬ 
cave Side is turned upwards, as indeed it is 
neceffary it Ihould be, from what may be faid 
in accounting for the Appearance of the Solar 
Bow. 

RAMPIONS; vide Campanula radice, 
cfculente. 

RAMUS, a Branch, is the Divifion of a 
Stalk ; in Trees it is often called a Bough. 

RANUN- 
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RANUNCULUS, [fo call’d, as fome fay, 
from Ran a, Lust. a Frog, on account of its de¬ 
lighting to grow in moift Places, which Frogs 
frequent.] Crowfoot. 

The Cbara'chrs are; 

‘The Flower cottffs of feveral Leaves, which 
are placed in a circular Order, and expand in 
Form of a Rofe ; having, for the mojl part , a 
many-leav*d Empalement or Flower-cup ; out of 
the Middle of the Flower rifes the Pointal, 
which afterwards becomes a Fruity either round, 
cylindrical, or fpiked ; to the Axis of which, 
as a Placenta, adhere many Seeds , for the mojl 
part naked. 

The Species are; 

1. Ranunculus ; hortenfis, ergflus, fore 
plena. C. B. P. Common yellow Crowfoot 
with a double Flower. 

2. Ranunculus ; repens , fore plena . J. B, 
Common creeping Crowfoot with a double 
Flower. 

3. Ranunculus ; Mont anus, aconiti folio, 
albus, fore minors. C. B. P. Mountain Crow¬ 
foot with a white Flower. 

4. Ranunculus •> folio aconiti, fore alio, 
multiplied. C. B, P. Crowfoot with a Monk’s- 
hood Leaf and a double white Flower, com¬ 
monly called The Fair Maid of France. 

5. Ranunculus; bulbofus, fore plena, 
C. B. P. Common bulbou$*rooted Crowfoot 
with a double Flower. 

6. Ranunculus j Confantinopolitanus , fore 
fanguinco , pleno. J. B. Common Ranunculus 
with a double bloody Flower. 

7. Ranunculus ; afphodeli radice, prolifer, 
miniatus. C. B. P. Ranunculus with an Af- 
phodel Root and Chiiding Carmine Flowers, 
commonly called Turks Turban. 

8. Ranunculus; Afaticus polyclows, five 
grumofa' radice fecundus. J.B. Afiatick Ra¬ 
nunculus with many Heads and a grumofe 
R oot, commonly called Sphericus. 

9. Ranunculus; Afpbodeli radice, fore 

Janguirteo maxima. H. R. Par. Afphodel' 
rooted Ranunculus with a very large red Flower, 
commonly called The Moaftcr. 

10. Ranunculus; Afpbodeli radice , fort 

fubphamicio rubente. C.B. P. Afphodel-rooted 
Ranunculus with purplilh-red Flowers commonly 
called Marvelia. 

11. Ranunculus; Afphodeli radice, fore 

luteo variegato. H. R. Par. Afphodel-rooted 
Ranunculus with a yellow variegated Flower. 

12. Ranunculus; Alepus , grumofa radice, 
fore Itneis rubric & luteis flriato. H. R. Par. 
Grumofe-roorcd Crowfoot with a Flower ftrip'd 
with red and yellow Lines, commonly called 
Ranunculus of Aleppo. 

13. Ranunculus; Afphodeli radice, fore 

fuvo, vents rubric difinflo ; Bofvell diflus. 
PI. R. Par. Crowfoot with an Afphodel Root 
and yellow Flower with red Veins, commonly 
called Bofvel. 

14. Ranunculus j Alepus , grumofa radice , 
fore minialo , per eras luteo. II. R. Par. Aleppo 
Crowfoot with a grumofe Root and a Carmine 
Flower bordered with yellow. 

15. Ranunculus 1 fore pleno, flavefeente, L? 
rubric tineis elegantifime variegato. H. R, Par. 


Crowfoot with a double yellow Flower curi- 
oufly ftrip’d with red Lines, commonly ca.Ld 
Aurora. 

16. Ranunculus; Afpbodeli radice, fort 
pleno, albo, parvo, rubric frits dtfinflo. H. R. 
Monfp. Crowfoot with an Afphodel Root, 
and a fmall double white Flower ftrip d with 
red. 

17. Ranunculus ; Afphodeli radice , fore 
pleno, magtw, lafleo , fuperius lituris rubris 
eleganter piflo, Boerb. Ind. Crowfoot with an 
Afphodel Root and a large double white 
Flower, mark’d above with red Spots, com¬ 
monly called The Seraphick. 

Thefe are molt of them old Flowers, which 
have been long cultivated in the Englijh Gar¬ 
dens: The five firft-mention’d Sorts are very 
hardy Plants, and will thrive extremely well 
in lhady Borders; thefe require no other Cul¬ 
ture, but to take up their Roots every other 
Year, when their Leaves decay, and part ’em, 
planting out the Off-lcts in other Borders, left 
by permitting them to grow too large, they 
rot each other. The creeping Sort will require 
to be oftner tranfplanted, otherwile it will 
fpread over every thing that grows near it. 
Thefe do ail produce handfomc double Flowers, 
which continue Jong in Beauty, and afford 
an agreeable Variety, and being hardy, are 
worthy of a Place in every good Garden, 

The other Sorts were originally brought 
from 'Turkey, and were formerly in great 
Etteem in England , but of late Years there 
have been introduced many other Sorts of a 
differing Kind, from Perfia , amongft which 
are many with femi-double Flowers, which 
produce Seeds, from which there are fuch 
prodigious Varieties of new Flowers annually 
obtain’d, which are fo large, and of fuch 
Variety of beautiful Colours, as to exceed all 
other Flowers of that Seafon, and even vie 
with the moft beautiful Carnations: Thefe 
are, many of them, finely Rented, and the 
Roots, when ftrong, do generally produce 
eight, ten, or twelve Flowers upon each, 
which fucceeding each other, do continue in 
Beauty a full Month, or longer, according to 
the Heat of the Scafon, or the Care taken to 
defend them from the Injuries of the Wea¬ 
ther ; all which excellent Qualities have ren¬ 
der’d them fo valuable, that the old Sorts 
here-named are almoft difregarded, except in 
fome old Gardens; but however, as they are 
ftill preferved by fome Perfons, fo I Ihall 
briefly fet down their Management, belore I 
proceed to that of the new Kinds, which 
muft be treated in a different manner from 
thefe. 

All thefe very double Flowers do nevef 
produce Seeds, fo that they are only multi¬ 
plied by Off-fets from their Roots, which they 
generally produce in good Plenty, if planted 
in a good Soil, and duly attended in Winter. 
The Sea Ton for Planting their Roots is any 
time in Ofl&ber, for if they are planted fooner, 
they are apt 10 come up in a fhort Time, and 
grow pretty rank before Hunter, whereby the/ 
will be in greater Danger of fufferingby Froft; 
and if they are planted much later, they will be 
6 Z in 
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in Danger of periling under-ground; fo that 
if you keep them out of the Ground any 
longer than the Beginning of November , it 
will be the better Way to defer the Planting 
of them ’till the latter End of January or the 
Beginning of February, after the great Frofts 
are pa ft. 

The Beds in which rhefe Roots are planted, 
Ihould be made with freffi, light, fandy Earth, 
at leaft a Foot deep: The beft Soil for thefe 
Roots may be compos’d in the following Man¬ 
ner, viz. Take a Quantity of frelh Earth 
from a rich up-land Pafture, about fix Inches 
deep, together with the Green-fward j this 
Ihould be laid in a Heap to rot for twelve 
Months before it is ufed, obferving to turn it 
over very often, to fweeten it, and break the 
Clods j to this you Ihould add a proportionable 
Quantity of Sea or Drift Sand, according as 
the Earth is lighter or ftifler •, if it be light 
and inclining to a Sand, one load of Sand 
will be fufficient for four Loads of Earth ; but 
if the Earth is ftrong and heavy, the Sand 
fhould be mix'd in equal Quantity therewith ; 
but you Ihould often turn it over, in order to 
unite their Parts well together, before it is put 
into the Beds. 

The Depth which this Ihould be laid in the 
Beds (as was before faicl) mult be about a 
Foot, this Ihould be below the Surface, in 
Proportion to the Drynefs or Moifturc of the 
Place where they are fituated which in dry 
Ground Ihould be eight Inches below the Sur¬ 
face, and the Beds rais’d four Inches above ; 
but in a moift Place, they Ihould be fix Inches 
below, and fix above the Ground-, and in 
this Cafe it will be very proper to lay fome 
Rubbilh and Stones in the Bottom of each 
Bed, to drain olf the Moifture. This Earth 
I would by no means have fereened very fine, 
but only in turning it over each Time, you 
Ihould be careful to break the Clods, and 
throw out all large Stones, which will be fuffi¬ 
cient, for if it is made very fine, when the 
great Rains in Winter come on, it will caufe 
the Earth to bind into one foiid Lump, 
whereby the Moifture will be detain’d, and 
the Roots not being able to extend their ten¬ 
der Fibres, will rot: Of this I have feen 
many Examples, but one particularly to my 
Coft; when I had procured a fine Parcel of 
thefe Roots from abroad, and being defirous 
of having them thrive very well, I took great 
Pains to fereen the Earth of my Beds very 
fine, which I laid near two Feet deep, and 
planted a good Parc of my Roots therein j 
but the Sealon advancing, and having a great 
deal of other Bufinefs upon my Hands, I did 
not fereen the Earth of all my Beds, but 
planted fome of them without doing any thing 
more than raking them j and theSuccefs was, 
that the Roots in thofe Beds which were 
fereened, did, great Part of them, entirely 
rot, and the remaining Part were fo weak, as 
not to produce any good Flowers; whereas 
thofe which were planted in the Beds which 
were not fereened, did thrive and flower very 
well, and fcarce any of the Roots fail’d, tho’ 
3 
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the Earth of all the Beds was the fame, and 
were in the fame Situation, both with regard 
to Wind and Sun, fo that the Damage which 
thofe Roots fuftain’d was owing entirely to 
the Finenefs of the Earth j and this I have 
feveral Times lince obferved in other Gar¬ 
dens. 

The Beds being thus prepared, fhould lie 
a fortnight to fettle, before the Roots are 
planted, that there may be no Danger of 
the Earth fettling unequally after they arc 
planted, which would prejudice the Roots, by 
having hollow Places in fome Parts of the 
Bed, to which the "Water would run and 
lodge, and fo rot the Roots in fuch-Places. 
Then having levelled the Earth, laying the 
Surface a little rounding, you Ihould mark out 
the Rows by a Line, at about lour Inches 
pittance each Way, fo that the Roots may 
be planted every Way i« Itrait Lines; then 
you Ihould open the Earth with your Fingers, 
at each Crols, where the Roots are to be 
planted, about two Inches deep, placing the 
Roots exaftly i n the Middle, with their 
Crowns upright, then with the Head of a 
Rake you fhould draw the Earth upon the 
Surface of the Bed level, whereby the Top 
of the Roots will be about an Inch covered 
with Earth, which will be fufficient at firft: 

1 his Work fhould -be done in dry Wea¬ 
ther, bccaufe the Earth will then work bet- 
rer than if it were wet; but the fooner 
after Planting there happens to be Rain, the 
better it will be for the Roots; for if it 
Ihould prove dry Weather long after, and the 
Earth of the Beds be very dry, the Roots 
will be fubjett to mould and decay ; therefore 
in fuch a Cal'e it will be proper to give a little 
Water to the Beds, if there fhould no Rain 
happen in a Fortnights Time, which is very 
rare at that Sealon of the Year, fo that they 
will feldom be in Danger of fuffering thaE 
Way, 

When the Roots are thus planted, there 
will no more be required until toward the 
Middle of November t by which Time they 
will begin to heave the Ground, and their 
Buds appear, when you fhould lay a little of 
the fame frefh Earth, of which the Beds were 
compoJed, about an Inch thick all over the 
Beds, which will greatly defend the Crown of 
the Root from froft: And when you perceive 
the Buds to break through this fecond Cover- 
ing, if it fhould prove a very hard Froft, it 
will be very proper to arch the Beds over with 
Hoops, and cover them with Mats, efpecially 
in the Springy when the Flower-buds will be¬ 
gin to appear , for if they are taqx>fed to too 
much Froft or blighting Winds at that Sealon, 
their Flowers do feldom open fairly, and many 
times the Roots are deftroyed : But this hap¬ 
pens more frequently to the Perfian Kinds, 
which are tenderer, than to rhefe Sorts, which 
are pretty hardy; for which Reafon thefe are 
often planted in open Borders, intermix’d 
with other Flowers, though in very hard Win¬ 
ters thefe are apt to fufier, where there is not 
Care taken to guard off the Froft. 

In 
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In the Beginning of March the Flower* 
ftems will begin to rife* at which Time you 
Ihould carefully clear the Beds from Weeds, 
and ftir the Earth with your Fipgers between 
the Roots, being very careful not to injure 
them s this will not only make the Beds appear 
handfome, but alfo greatly Ilrengthen their 
Flowers. When the Flowers are pall, and 
the Leaves arc withered, you ihould take up 
the Roots, and carefully clear ’em from the 
Earth, then fpread them upon a Mat to dry, 
in a ihady Place, after which they may be put 
up in Bags or Boxes in a dry Room, until the 
October following, which is the Seafon for 
Planting them again. 

Thus having directed how thefe Sorts are 
to be cultivated, I dial] proceed to treat of 
the Per/tan Kinds, in which I (hall only men¬ 
tion in what Particulars thele are to be treated 
different from tliofe already mentioned. 

Thefe Flowers are not only propagated by 
(Differs from the old Roots, as the former, 
but are alfo multiplied by Seeds, which the 
femi-double Kinds do produce in Plenty. 
Therefore whoever is defirous to have thefe 
in Perfection, Ihould annually low their Seeds, 
from which new Varieties will be every Year 
produced ; but in order hereto, you Ihould be 
careful in faving the Seed, or in procuring 
it from fuch PcrJbns as underftand how to 
fave it; that is, who will be careful not to 
leave any Flowers for Seeds, but fuch as have 
three or four Rows of Petals at lealt, and are 
well coloured ; for fince thefe Flowers do in- 
creafe fo plentifully, it is not worth the Trou¬ 
ble to fow any indilferent Seeds, becaufe there 
can be but little Hopes of obtaining any good 
Flowers from fuch Seeds. 

Being prepared with Seeds, about the Mid¬ 
dle of Augujt, which is the proper Seafon for 
fowing of them, you Ihould get fome large 
Pots, flat Seed-pans or Boxes, (of either as 
many as you have Seeds to low) thefe Ihould 
be filled with light, Tandy, rich Earth, level¬ 
ling the Surface very even, then fow the Seeds 
thereon pretty thick, and cover it about a 
Quarter of an Inch thick with the fame light 
Earth ; after which you Ihould remove thefe 
Pots into a Ihady Situation, where they may 
have the Morning Sun until ten of the Clock; 
and if the Seafon Ihould prove dry, you mull 
often refrefh ’em with Water, being very 
careful in doing of this, fo as not to walh the 
Seeds out of the Ground, In this Situation 
the Pots Ihould remain until the Beginning of 
October, by which Time the Planes will begin 
to come up, (though fometimes the Seeds will 
remain in the Earth until November , before 
the Plants appear) when you Ihould remove 
the Pots into a more open Expofure, where 
they may have full Sun, which at that Time 
is neceflary to exhale the Moilture of the 
Earth ; but toward the Middle of November , 
when you are apprehenfive of Frolt, the Pots 
Ihould be removed under a common Hot-bed 
Frame, where they may be covered with the 
Glafles in the Night-time and in bad Wea¬ 
ther, but in the Day, when the Weather is 
mild, they Ihould be entirely opened, other- 


wife the Plants will draw up too weak: the 
only Danger they are in, is from violent Rains 
andFrofts, the firft often rotting the tender 
Plants, and the Frolt will often turn them out 
of the Ground, therefore they Ihould be care¬ 
fully guarded againlt both of thefe. 

In the Spring, as the Seafon grows warm, 
fo thefe Pots Ihould be expos’d to the open 
Air, placing them at firlt near the Shelter of a 
Hedge, to protect them from the cold Winds} 
but towards the latter End of March , or the 
Beginning of April, they Ihould be remov’d 
again into a more Ihady Situation, according 
to the Warmth of the Seafon ; and if it Ihould 
prove dry, they mull be fometimes refrdh’d 
with Water ; but you Ihould be careful not 
to give it to ’em in great Quantities, which is 
very apt to rot thefe tender Roots: and in 
the Middle or latter End of April , they Ihould 
be plac’d where they may have only the Morn¬ 
ing Sun : in which Place they may remain till 
their Leaves decay : when they may be taken 
out of the Earth, and the Roots dry’d in a 
Ihady Place ; after which they may be put up 
in Bags, and preferv’d in a dry Place until 
the October following ; when they mull be 
planted in the Manner before directed for the 
old Roots. 

The Spring following, thefe Roots will flower j 
at which time you fhoalt) carefully mark fuch 
of them as are worthy to be preferv’d : and 
the Angle or bad-colour’d Flowers may be 
pull’d up and thrown away, which is the lured 
Method of removing them from the good 
Sorts ; for it they are permitted to remain to¬ 
gether until their Leaves decay, there may be 
fome Off-fees of the bad Sorts mix’d with the 
good Flowers. You fliould not fuffer thole 
Flowers which you intend to blow fine the 
fucceeding Year, to bear Seeds, but cut off 
the Flowers when they begin to decay ; for 
thofe Roots which have produc’d Seeds, do 
feldom flower well afterwards, nor will the 
principal old Root, which has flower’d Ilrong, 
ever blow fo fair as will the OfF-fets, which is 
what Ihould be principally obferv’d, when a 
Perfon purclufcs any of thefe Roots; and a 
great Part of the Complaints made by thofe 
who have bought thefe Roots at a dear Rate, 
is principally owing to this; for the Perfons 
who fold them being appriz’d of this Matter, 
have parted with their old Roots to their 
Purchafers, and referv’d the OtF-fets for their 
own Ufe ; which old Roots have often fo much 
degenerated from what they were the preceding 
Year, as to caufe a Sufpidon, whether the 
Perfons they were purchas’d from had not 
chang’d the Roots ; and this Degeneracy 
always attends thefe Flowers, after having 
flower’d extremely Jerge and fair, or that they 
have been permitted to feed : So that it is 
abfolutely neceflary to fow Seeds every Year, 
in order to preferve a Succeffion of good 
Flowers. 

The Soil which thefe delight moll in, is a 
rich, light, Tandy Earth ; but whatever Dung 
is added to the Earth, fliould be very rotten, 
and ought to be mix’d with the Earth at leaft fix 
Months before it be us’d: During which Time 
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it Ihould be often turn’d over to mi* the Parts 
well together j and the lighter this Earth is, 
the better will the Flowers thrive : Bur, as X 
before faid, it is by no means advifcable to fift 
or fcreen it too fine, for the Reafons already 
given. Some there arc who mix rotten Tan, 
or Saw-dlift with their Earth, to render it 
light but this is alfo bad for thefe Flowers, as 
I have feveral times experienc’d, efpecially if 
either of thefe be not fo rotten as to have quite 
loft its Appearance, and reduc’d to Earth: for 
tho’ the Roots will often come up very ftrong, 
and flouriih very vigoroufly till the Beginning 
of February ; yet at that Seafon it is very com¬ 
mon to have them die off in large Patches : 
Which, when I have obferv’d, I have fearch’d 
to the Bottom of the Roots, and found fome 
Part of the Tan or Saw-duft lying near them, 
which has detain’d the Moifture, and thereby 
rotted the Roots. 

The Manner of preparing the Beds, and the 
Diftance and Method of planting the Roots, 
being exadly the fame as hath been already 
directed for the old Sorts, I fhall not repeat 
it here, but will only obferve, that thefe 
Flowers being more tender than the others, 
mu ft be protected from hard Frofts and cut¬ 
ting lharp Winds, efpecially after Cbriftmas , 
when their Flower-buds are forming * for if 
they are neglefted at that Seafon, their Flowers 
will rarely prove fair ; nor fliould you fuller 
them to receive too much Wet u\ Winter or 
Spring* which is equally as injurious to them 
as Froft. In planting of thefe Roots you 
Ihould obferve to place the femi-double Kinds, 
from which you intend to fave Seeds, in feparate 
Beds by themfelves, and not intermix them 
•with the double Flowers, becaufe they will 
require to be treated in a different manner ; 
for when the Flowers of the femi-double Kinds 
begin to fade, you Ihould carefully guard them 
from Wet •, for if they are permitted to re¬ 
ceive hard Rains, or are water’d at that Seafon, 
the Seeds do rarely come to Maturity, or are 
fo weak, that fcarce one in fifty of them will 
grow. 

When the Seed begins to ripen, (which 
may be eafily known by feparating from the 
Axis, and falling,) you Ihould look it over 
every Day, gathering it as it ripens, for there 
will be a confiderable Diftance in the Seeds of 
the fame Bed coming ro Maturity, at leaft a 
Fortnight, and fomecimes three Weeks or a 
Month. When you gather the Seed, it Ihould 
not be expoz’d to the Sun, but fpread to dry 
in a lhady Place •* after which, you muft put 
it up where the Vermin can’t come to it, until 
the Time of fowing it. 

By this Method of fowing Seeds every 
Year, you will not only incrcafe your Stock of 
Roots, but alfo raife new Varieties, which 
may be greatly mended by changing the Seeds 
into frefh Ground i for if a Perfon conti¬ 
nually fows his Seed in the fame Garden, many 
Years, they will not produce near fo fine 
Flowers, as if he procured his Seeds at fome 
Diftance i which is alfo the Cafe with tnoft 
tit her Plants. 

.. It will alfo be necelTary to take away all the 


Earth out of the Beds in which the Roots were 
blown the precedent Year, and put in new, if 
you intend to plant Ranunculus's there again ; 
otherwife they will not thrive near fo well, 
notwithftanding you may add fome new Coni- 
poft to the Beds: And this is what all the curious 
Florifts do continually obferve. 

RAPA j Turnip. 

The Char a tiers are *, 

The Flower conf.jls o f four Leaves* which are 
plac'd in Form of a Crofs ; out of the Flower-cup 
rifes the Pointal , which afterwards turns to a 
Pod* divided into two Cells by an intermediate 
Partition , to which the Valves adhere on betb Sides , 
and are full of roundiJIs Seeds : To the fe Marks 
mujl be added , A carneous and tuberofe Root . 

The Species are *, 

1. Rapa-, fativa , rotunda , radice Candida. 
C. B.P. Round Garden Turnip, with a white 
Root. 

2 . Rapa •, fativa , rotunda , radice fitpr/i 
ter ram viridi. Boerh. Ir.d. Round Garden 
Turnip, whofe Root is green above Ground. 

3. Rapa; fativa , rotunda , radice punicea. 

C. B. P. Round Garden Turnip, with a 
purple Root. 

4. Rapa ; fativa , rotunda , radice chiclet e 
nitric ante. C. B, P. Round Garden Turnip, 
with a rufty black Hoot. 

5. Rapa ; fativa , rotunda , radice forts & 
inf us fav eject: te. C. B. P. Round Garden 
Turnip, with a yellow Root both within and 
without. 

6. Rapa ; radice oblongd* feu feemina. 

C. B. P. Oblong or Female Turnip. 

There are fome other Varieties of this 
Plant, which differ in the Shape or Colour of 
their Roots ; but as they are only feminal 
Variations, fo it would be needlefs to enume¬ 
rate them in this Place, fince it is the firft and 
third Sort here mention’d, which are chiefly 
cultivated for the Table in England. The 
yellow Sort, and that with long Roots, were 
formerly more cultivated than at prefent; for 
it is now very rare to fee either of thefe brought 
to the Markets, though, fome Years fince, 
they were fold in as great Plenty as the com¬ 
mon round Sort. 

Turnips delight in a light, fandy Soil, which 
muft not be rich, for in a rich Soil they grow 
rank and are fticky •, but if it be moift they 
will thrive the better, elbecially in a frelh 
Land, where they are always fweeter than 
upon an old worn-out Soil. 

The common Seafon for fowing of Turnipr 
is any time from the Beginning of July to.the 
Middle of Augujl , or a little later ; tho’ it is 
not advifeablc to fow them much after, becaufe 
if the Autumn Ihould not prove very mild, 
they will not have time to Apple before 
Winter. But notwithftanding this is the gene¬ 
ral Seafon in which the greateft Part of Tur¬ 
nips are fown in the Country, yet about 
London they are fown fucceflively from March 
to Augttjl* by thofe who propagate them to 
fupply the Markets with their Roots ; but there 
is a great Hazard of loling thofe which are 
fown early in the Year, if the Seafon Ihould 
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prove dry, by the Fly, which will devour 
whole Fields of this Plant while young; lothat 
where a fmall Quantity for the Supply of a 
Family is wanted, it will be ablolutely neceffary 
to water them in very dry Weather: And 
where a Perfon lows of thofe Seeds in April, 
May and June , it fhould always be upon a 
moift Soil, otherwile they fcldom come to 
good, the Heat of the Weather at that Scafon 
being too great for them upon a dry Soil: But 
thole which arc fown towards the Middle or 
latter End of July, do commonly receive Ibmc 
refrelhing Showers to bring them forward; 
without which, it is very common to have ’em 
all deftroy’d. 

Thefe Seeds Ihould always be fown upon an 
open Spot of Ground ; for if they are near 
Hedges, Walls, Buildings, or Trees, they will 
draw up and be very long topp’d, but their 
Roots will not grow to any Size. 

They are fown in great Plenty in the Fields 
near London, not only for rhe Ufe of the 
Kitchen, but for Food for Cat tel in ll inter 
when other Food fails; and this Way is become 
a great Improvement to barren, fandy Lands, 
particularly in Norfolk, where, by the Culture 
of 'Turnips , many Perlons have doubled the 
yearly Value of their Ground. 

The Land upon which this Seed is (own 
Ihould be ploughed in May, and twy-fallow’d 
in June, and made very fine; then the Seed 
Ihould be fown pretty thin, (for it being fmall, 
a little will fow a large Piece of Ground, two 
Pounds of this Seed is fufficient for an Acre of 
Land): The Seed mull be harrow’d in, and 
the Ground rolled w'ith a wooden Roll, to 
break the Clods and make the Surface even : 
Tn ten Days or a Fortnight after lowing, the 
Plants will come up; at which time, if the Sealon 
Ihould prove dry, they will be in great Danger 
of being deltroy’d by the Fly: But if it lb 
happen, the Ground mull be low’d again, for 
the Seed being cheap, the chief Expence is the 
Labour. 

When the Plants have got four or five 
Leaves, they Ihould be hoed to deftroy the 
Weeds, and to cut up the Plants where they 
are too thick, leaving the remaining ones 
about fix or eight Inches afundcr each Way, 
which will be Room enough for the Plants to 
Hand for the firft Hoeing: But in the fecond 
Hoeing, which mud be perform’d about three 
Weeks or a Month after the firft, they Ihould 
be cut up, fo as that the remaining Planrs may 
{land fourteen or fixreen Inches Diftance or 
more, efpccially if they are defign’d for feed¬ 
ing of Cartel; for where the Plants are allow’d 
a good Diftance, the Roots will be propor- 
tionably large, lo that what is loft in the 
Number, will be over-gain’d by their Bulk; 
which is what 1 have often obferv’d: But in 
fuch Places where they are fown for rhe Ufe 
of the Kitchen, they need not be left at a 
greater Diftance rhan ten Inches or a Foot, bc- 
caule large Roots are not fo generally efteem’d 
for the Table. 

In order to lave good Turnip-Seeds, you 
Ihould tranfplant fome of the faireft Roots in 
February, placing them at leaft two Feet afun¬ 


dcr each Way, obferving to keep the Ground 
clear from Weeds, until the Turnips have 
Ipread lb as to cover the Ground, when they 
will prevent the Weeds from growing; and 
when tile Pods arc form’d, you Ihould care¬ 
fully guard them againft the Birds, otherwile 
they will devour it, elpecially when it is near 
ripe ; at which time, you Ihould either llioot 
the Birds as they alight upon the Seed, or 
Jay fome birdlim’d Twigs upon it, whereby 
fome of them will be caught, and if they are 
permitted to remain Ibme time, and after¬ 
wards turn’d loole, they will prevent the Birds 
from coming there again for fome time, as I 
.have experimented. When the Seed is ripe, 
it Ihould be cut up, and fpread to dry in the 
Sun ; after which it may be thralhed our, and 
preferved for Ule. 

RAPHANUS; fof eafy, and ?*• m, 
to appear, q. d. a Plant eafily appearing ; for 
this Plant being fown, quickly puts forth out 
of the Ground.] Radilh. 

The Char afters are ; 

The Flower conffs of four Leaves, which are 
plac'd in Form of a Cro fs ; out of the Flower-cup 
rifes the Pointal, which afterwards turns to a 
Pod in Form of a Horn, that is thick , fpnngy, 
and fur>1 iffd with a double Row of rottndijb 
Seeds , which are feparated by a thin flctn- 
brane. 

The Species are; 

1. Raphanus; minor, ohfangus. C. B. P. 
Small oblong or common Radilh. 

2. Raphanus ; niger, major, rotundas* 
Mor. Hi ft. Great round black Radilh, com -* 
mouly call'd The Spanifh Radifh. 

3. Raphanus; major,' orbicularis, flonbus 
candidis. C. B. P. Great Round-rooted Radilh, 
with white Flowers. 

4. Raphanus; minus , oblougus, pyriform't r, 
vulgo Ramurazza. Hurt. Cath. The lelfef 
Radifh, with an oblong Pear-lhap’d Root. 

5. Raphanus; major, orbicularis, t el ro¬ 
tundas. C.B.P. Greater Radilh, with around 
Root. 

The firft Sort here mention’d, is that which 
is commonly cultivated in Kitchen-Gardens 
for its Root; of which there are fcvtral Va¬ 
rieties, as the Small-topp’d, the Drop-red, and 
the Long-topp’d ftriped Radifh ; all which 
are Varieties arifmg from Culture: The Small- 
topp’d Sort is moll commonly preferr’d by the 
Gardeners near London , becaule they require 
much lefs Room than thole with large Tops, 
and may be left much clofer together: And as 
the forward Radijbes are what produce the 
greateft Profit to the Gardener, lo tliele be¬ 
ing commonly fown upon Borders near Hedges, 
Walls, or Pales, if they are of the Jarge-topp’d 
Sort, they will be apt to grow moftly to Top, 
and not fwel! fo much in the Root as the other, 
elpecially if they arc left pretty dole. 

The Scalons for lowing this Seed are various, 
according to the Time when they are defir’d for 
Ufe: But the ear I ieft Sealon is commonly toward 
the latter End of Of tuber, that the Gardeners 
near Loudon low them to fupply the Market; 
and thefe, if they do not mifearrv, will ^>e fit for 
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Ufe in March following, which is full affoon as at each fowing, as can be (pent in a Family 
tnoft People care to eat them. Thefe (as I while they are good. 

{aid before) are commonly fowti on warm If you intend to fave Seeds of your Radiflm, 
Borders, near Walls, Pales, or Hedges, where you fhould, about the Beginning of May, pre- 
they may be defended from the cold Winds. pare a Spot of Ground in Proportion to the 
The fecond Sowing is commonly about Quantity of Seeds intended. Chut yon lbonld 
Cbrijlmas , provided the Seafon be mild, and always make Allowance for bad Seafons, be- 
the Ground in a fit Condition to work: Thefe, caufe it often happens, in a very dry Seafon, 
are alfo fow’d near Shelter, but not fo near that there will not be a fourth Part of the 
Pales or Hedges, as the firft Sowing: Thefe Quantity of Seeds upon the feme Proportion 
if they are not deftroy’d by Froft, will be of Ground as there will be in a moift Seafon); 
fit for Ufe the Beginning of April: But in This Ground fhould be well dug and levell’d j 
Order to have a Succeffion of thefe Roots for then you Ihould draw up feme of the ftraiteft 
the Table through the Seafon, you Ihould re- and beft colour’d Radtjbes , (throwing away 
peat fowing of their Seeds once a Fortnight, all fuch as are fhort, and that branch out in 
from the Middle of January till the Beginning their Roots:) Thefe Ihould be planted in 
of April, always oblerving to fow the latter Rows three Feet diltance, and two Feet afun- 
Crops upon a moift Soil, and an open Situa- der in the Rows, oblerving, if the Seafon be 
tion, otherwife they will run up, and grow dry, to water them until they have taken 
fticky before they are fit for Ufe. Root; after which they will require no farther 

Many of the Gardeners near London fow Care but only to hoe down the Weeds between 
Carrot-Seed with their early Radices ; fo that them, until they are advanc’d fo high, as to 
many times when their Radtjbes are kill’d, the fpread over the Ground, when they will pro* 
Carrots will remain; for the Seeds of Carms vent the Growth of Weeds, 
commonly lie in the Ground five or fix Weeks When the Seed begins to ripen, you Ihould 
before they come up ; and the Radifies feldom carefully guard it againft the Birds, who will 
lie above a Fortnight under Ground ; fo that otherwife deftroy it: When it » ripe, (which 
thefe are often up, and kill’d, when the Carrot- you may know by the Pods changing brown) 

Seed remains fafe in the Ground: But when you fhould cut it, and fpread it in the Sun to 
both Crops fucceed, xht Radtjbes muftbe drawn dry; after which you fhould thrafh it out, and 
off very young, otherwife the Carrots will be lay it up for Ufe, where the Mice cannot come 
drawn up fo weak as not to be able to fupport to it, otherwife they will eat it up. 
themfeJves when the Radi foes are gone. The fmall round-rooted RadtJJj is not very 

It is alfo a conftant Praftice with thefe common in England, but in many Parts of Italy 
Gardeners, to mix Spinacb-Seed with their lat- it is the only Sort cultivated: The Roots of 
ter Crop of Radi foes fo that when the Radtjbes this Kind are many times as large as a fmall 
are drawn off, and the Ground clean’d between Suruip, and are very fweet. This may be pro- 
the Spinach, it will grow prodigioufly, and in pagated in the lame manner as the common 
a FortnightVtime will as completely cover the Sort, but only with this Difference, viz. That 
Ground as tho* there had been no other Crojj: this muft not be fown till the Beginning of 
And this Spinach, if it be of the broad-leav d Marcb,and the Plants allow’d a greater Diftance. 
Kind, will be larger and fairer than it com- The Seeds of this Kind are very fubjeft to de¬ 
mon)? is when fown by itfelf; bccaufe where generate when fav’d in England , fo that it is 
People have no other Crop mix’d with it, they proper to have them from Abroad every Year, 
commonly fow it too thick, whereby it is drawn The other round-rooted Radtfhes are rarely 
up weak: But here the Roots ftand pretty far cultivated in England, but thofe who have a 
apart, lb that after the Radtjbes are gone, mind to have them, may low them in the lame 
they have full Room to Ipread, and if the Soil manner as the laft. 

be good, it is a prodigious Size this Spinach The Black Spantjh Radijb is only cultivated 
will grow to before it runs up for Seed: But for Medicinal Ufe in England: The Seeds of* 
this Husbandry is chiefly pradtis’d by the this may be fown in May , and when the Plants 
Gardeners who pay very dear for their Land, come up, they fhould be hoed out, fo as to 
and are oblig'd to have as many Crops in a leave the remaining ones ten Inches or a Foot 
Year as polfible, otherwife they could not afunder j after which they muft be eonftantly 
afford to pay fuch large Rents. cleared from Weeds in Summer , and in Aututwt 

When the Radices are come up, and have they will be fit for Ule. 
got five or fix Leaves, they muft be pull’d up 

where they are too clofe, otherwife they will RAFUNTIUM ; Rampians, or Cardinal’s 
draw up to Top, but the Roots will not increafe Flower, 
their Bulk: In doing of this, fome only draw The Char afters are j 

them out by Hand ; but the beft Method is to $*be Flower conjifts of one Leaf, which Is 

hoe them with a lmall Hoe, which will ftirthe an anomalous Figure, hollowed like a Ripe, ami 
Ground, and deftroy the young Weeds, and furrow’d or channeled, divided as it were into 
alfo promote the Growth of the Plants. The many Parts , in the Shape of a Fongue, defend eci 
Diftance which thefe Ihould be left, if lor by a Vagina or Covering , which enfolds the: 
drawing up fmall, may be three Inches; but Pointal: When the Flowers decay, the Flower— 
if they are to ftand until they are pretty large, cup turns to a Fruit, divided into three Cells ^ 
fix Inches is full near enough; and a fmall full offmall Seeds , which adhere to a Placenta 3 
Spot of Ground will afford as many Radtjbes which is divided into three Parts. 

The 
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The. Species are } 

i. Rapuntium i maximum, coccineo, [pi¬ 
ca to [ore. Col, in Rech. Greater Ramp ions, 
■with a Crimfon-lpiked Flower, commonly call’d 
The Scarlet Cardinal’s Flower. 

z. Rapuktium ; Americattum, [lore dilute 
cxruleo. H. R. Par. The Blue Cardinal’s 
Flower. 

3. Rapunttum ; Americanism, virgx a urea 
foliis, parvo [lore . caruleo. Tourn. Cardinal’s 
Flower, with Golden Rod Leaves and a final I 
Blue Flower. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant growing in divers Parts of America ; 
but thole here mention’d are all which I have 
obferv’d cultivated in England. The firft Sort 
is greatly priz’d by the Curious for the Beauty 
of its rich Crimlon Flowers, which exceed all 
the Flowers I have yet feen, in the Deepnels 
of its Colour : And thefe commonly, when 
their Roots are ftrong, produce large Spkes 
of thele Flowers, which continue a long time 
in Beauty, and make a moil magnificent Shew 
amongft other Flowers. The Time of their 
Flowering is commonly in July and Augufi, 
and if the Autumn proves very favourable, 
they will fometimes produce good Seeds in 
England. 1 hefe Plants arc Natives of Virginia 
and Carolina, where they grow by the Sides of 
Rivulets, and make a mod beautiful Appear¬ 
ance ; from whence the Seeds are often lent 
into England. Thele Seeds do commonly ar¬ 
rive here in the Spring ; at which Time they 
Ihould be fown in Pots fill’d with light Earth, 
and but juft cover’d over, for if the Seeds are 
bury’d deep they will not grow : Thefe Pots 
Ihould be placed under a Frame to defend them 
from Cold until the Sealon is a little advanc’d, 
but they Ihould not be plac’d on a Hot-bed, 
which will alfo deftroy the Seeds. 

When the Weather is warm, towards the 
Middle of April, thele Pots Ihould be plac’d 
in the open Air, in a Situation where they 
may have the Morning-Sun till twelve o’clock, 
obferving to water them conftantly in dry 
Weather} and when the Plants come up, 
they Ihould be tranlplantcd each into a final! 
Pot fill’d with frelh light Earth, and plac’d in 
the lame Situation, obferving to water them in 
dry Weather ; and in Winter they Ihould be 
plac’d under a Hot-bed Frame, where they 
may be Iheltcr’d from levere Frofts; but in 
mild Weather, they Ihould be as much expos’d 
to the open Air as poflible. 

The March following, thele Plants Ihould be 
put into larger Pots fill’d with the fame frelh 
Earth, and plac’d, as before, to the Morning- 
Sun, obferving to water them in dry Weather, 
which will caufe them to flower ftrong the 
Autumn following. 

Thele Plants are alio propagated by parting 
of their Roots: The beft Seafon for which is, 
either loon after they are paft Flower, or in 
March, obferving to water and manage them, 
as hath been dire&ed for the Seedling Plants, 
both in Winter and Summer. 

The Blue Sort does conftantly produce ripe 
Seeds in England, which Ihould be fi>wn foon 
after they are ripe ; in the Spring following 


the Plants will come up, when they Ihould be 
tranlplanted and managed as the other Sort, 
with which Culture this will alio agree. This 
is prderv’d for Variety $ but the Flowers are 
not near lb beautiful as thole of the former 
Sorts. 

The other Sort, with final! Blue Flowers, 
is a biennial Plant, perilhing as loon as the 
Seeds are ripe. This may be rais’d in the 
lame Manner as the former, but is ftarcely 
worthy of a Place in a Flower-garden. 


RH AB ARB ARUM MONACHORUM; 
•vide Lapathum. 

. RHAMNOIDES ; The Sea Buckthorn. 

The Char a tiers arc j 

It bath the whole Appearance of the Buck¬ 
thorn, but ts Male and Female in different 
Trees : The Flowers of the Male have no Pe¬ 
tals j the Flower-cup confifls of two Leaves, in 
the Center tf which arc feveral [mall Stamina : 
'The Female Trees produce roundfh Berries , each 
of which contains a [ingle Seed. 

The Species are $ 

I RuAMNOibcs; florifera, falicis foliis. 
T. Cor. Male Willow-leav’d Sea Buckthorn. 

2. Rhamnotdes ; fruit if era, folds falicis, 
haccis leviter fiavefccnubui. T. Cor. Female 
Willow-leav'd Sea Buckthorn, with yellow 
Berries. 

Thele Plants do grow in great Plenty upon 
the Sea-coafts of Lincolnfbire, and at Sandwich, 
Deal and Folkfton in Kent, as alio in divers 
Parts of Scotland. 

They arc preferv’d in feveral Gardens near 
London for Variety * where, being intermix’d 
with other Shrubs of the lame Growth, they 
afford an agreeable Prolpeift. 

Thefe Shrubs are eafily propagated from 
Suckers, which they fend Forth in great Plenty 
from the old Plants. Thefe Suckers may be 
taken off any time in February or March, and 
planted in a Nurfery, where they may be 
train’d up for two or three Years; after which 
they may be remov’d to the Places where they 
are to remain. There is no very great Beauty 
in thefe Plants, but as their Leaves and Flow¬ 
ers are very different from mod other Trees, 
lo they make a pretty Variety in fmall Wil- 
demefs-Quarters j or when planted in Clumps 
with various Trees, they will grow to be ten 
or twelve Feet high, but it is very rare to fee 
them larger. 


RHAMNUS: The Buckthorn. 

The Char alters are 5 

It bath a Funnel-jbap’d Flower, confining of 
one. Leaf, which is divided towards the Top into 
four or five Segments ; out of the Flower-cup 
rifes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a 
foft roundifb Berry, very full of Juice, inclo- 
Jing four bard Seeds , which are round and 
fmootb on the Out fide, but flatted on the other. 

The Species are j 

1, Rhamnus; Catbarticus. C.B.P. Com¬ 
mon purging Buckthorn. 

2. Rhamnus ; Catbarticus, minor. C.B.P. 
Letter purging Buckthorn. 

3. Rhamnus ; 
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3. Rhamnus ; [pirns obiongis, cortice albo 
Monfpelietifium. J. B. Buckthorn with long 
Spines and a white Bark of Montpelier, 

4. Rhamnus ; Afer, folio pruni longiori, 
fubrotur.do, flare candicante, Spans hngtjfvnis. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. African Buckthorn with a 
longer roundifh Plum Leaf, white Flowers, 
and very long Spines. 

5. Rhamnus , Hifpatticus , folio Buxi, mi¬ 
nor. fount. Leffer Spanifh Buckthorn with a 
Box Leaf 

6 . Rhamnus; Afer, Spinis longis, cortice 
albo, f'liCu eccruleo , Boerb. bid. African 
Buckthorn with long Spines, a white Bark, 
and blue Fruit. 

The firft of thele Trees is very common in 
the Hedges, in divers Parts of England ; the 
Berries of which are order’d by the College 
of Pbyficians for Medicinal Ule ; but parti¬ 
cularly for making a Syrup, which was for¬ 
merly in great Ufe, but of late the Perfbns 
who fupply the Markers with thele Berries, 
have gathered leveral other Sorts of Berries, 
which they have either mixed with thofe of 
the Buckthorn, or have wholly fubftituted them 
in their Place; thele are the Berries of the 
Fran gala, Cornus Famina, £dc. which Mixture 
hath fpoil’d the Syrup, and render’d it Ids 
efteem’d. But whoever purchafes the Buck¬ 
thorn Berries, may diftinguilh whether they 
are right or not, by opening them, and ob- 
ferving the Number of Seeds in each, for 
theie have commonly four, whereas the Fran* 
gala has but two, and the Corntis Fcemma 
but one. 

Theiecond Sort is lels common in England, 
and only to be found in Gardens where it is 
cultivated for Variety. Both thele Sorts may 
be propagated by laying down their tender 
Branches, in Autumn, which, if duly water’d 
in dry Weather, the fucceeding Summer, will 
take Root in the Compafs of one Year, and 
may then be rranfplanted either where they 
are to remain, or in Ibme Nurfery, to be 
trained up for a few Years, and then removed 
to their Places of Growth. 

The firft Sort will grow to the Height of 
eighteen or twenty Feet, but being a ft Hig¬ 
gling Grower, is fddom much cultivated in 
Gardens. 

The fccond Sort feldom riles above five 
Feet high, and l'o Ihould be planted amongft 
Shrubs of the fame Growth, where it will add 
to the Variety, tho’ it has little more Beauty 
than the former. 

They may alio be propagated by Seeds, 
which mult be fown on a Bed of frelh Earth, 
form after they are ripe; the Spring following 
the Plants wilt appear, when they mult be 
carefully clean’d from Weeds $ the Autumn 
following they may be rranlplanted out, and 
managed as the Layers. 

The third Sort is commonly preferved in 
Green-houles, in England, but is hardy enough 
to bear the Cold of our ordinary Winters in 
the open Air, if planted in a dry Soil, and 
defended from cold Winds. 

This Plant may be propagated by laying 
down the tender Branches in the Springy which 


if watered in dry Weather, will take Root 
before the Michaelmas following, at which 
Time they may be taken off and tranfplantcd 
into Pots, fill’d with light frelh Earth, and in 
IVinter placed in the Green houle. But if the 
young Plants are defigned for the full Ground, 
they Ihould continue upon the old ones* until 
Spring, at which Time they may be taken off^ 
and tranlplanted where they are to remain. 

It may alfo be propagated by planting Cut¬ 
tings in May or June, upon a Bed of fight 
frelh Earth, oblerving to water and fhade ’em 
until they have taken Root ; and during the 
Summer Sealon they mull be kept dear from 
Weeds, and at Michaelmas they may be 
planted into Pots, as the Layers, or elie per¬ 
mitted to remain until Spring, when they may 
be removed, as was directed before. There 
is no great Beauty in this Plant, but it is 
preferved in feveral Gardens for the Sake of 
Variety. 

The fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts are al lb 
prelerved in ieveral curious Gardens for Va¬ 
riety, but the fourth is the moft beautiful of 
’em all; this produces vaft Quantities of pur¬ 
ple Flowers, moft part of Summer, and many 
times ripens its Seeds in England: Thefe may 
all be propagated as the Lift Sort, and require 
to be houled in Winter, tho’ they need only 
be Hi el ter’d from the extream Frnft, but 
Ihould have as much free Air as poffible in 
mild Weather, and in Summer muft be often 
watered. Thefe delight in a frelh light Soil, 
and require to be often removed, becaule 
their Roots do greatly increale, fo as to fill the 
Pots in a Ihort Time. 

RHUS, takes its Name of fU, to 
flow, becaufe it Hops dylenter'al Fluxes of the 
Belly, and Womens Courfcs.] The Sumach 
Tree. 

The Cburaftcrs are ; 

fhe Flower confifis of five Leaves, which 
are placed in a circular Order , and estand in 
Form of a Kofe ; from wbefe Flower-cup rifes 
the Point al, which afterwards becomes a roundifij 
or almcfi Kidney-[jap’d Veffcl, containing cue 
Seed of the fame Shape: fo which Marks may 
be added, the Flowers growing in Bunches, and 
the Leaves are either winged or have three 
Lobes. *" 

The Species are ; 

1. Rhus; Virgmiamm. C.B.P. Virginian 
Sumach, by fame falfely called The Stag’s- 
horn-tree. 

2. Rhus ; tenuifolia Virghnana humtlis : 
Rhus , angttftfolium. C. B. P. Pluk. Aim. 
Dwarf Virginian Sumach with narrow Leaves. 

3. Rhus; Afrtcanutn, trifoliatum, majus, 
foliis fubtus argenteis, aculis & margme incifis. 
Pluk. Pbyt. Great African three-leav'd Su¬ 
mach, with narrow Leaves cut on their Edges, 
and white underneath. 

4. Rhus ; Atricanum, trifoliatum , minus, 
glabrum, fplendente folio fubrotundo, iutegro , 
forte Lent 1 jcus Africanns tripbyllos qnorundaia, 
Pluk. Pbyt. LelTer three-leav’d' African Su¬ 
mach, with a whole, roundilh, fhining, imooch 
Leaf. 

5. Rhus ; 
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j. Rhus ; Africamm , trifoliatum majus , 
fAto fubretundo integro, molii fd memo. Pluk. 
pbyt. Greater three-leav’d African Sumach, 
with a whole, roundifh, woolly Leaf! 

The firft of thefe Plants is pretty common 
in many Gardens near London , where it en¬ 
dures the fevereft Cold of the Winters in the 
open Air, and is ufually intermix’d in lrnall 
Wildernefs Quarters, amongft other Trees of 
the like Growth, where it affords an agree¬ 
able Variety: This produces Tufts of (mail 
Flowers in 'June, at the Extremities of the 
Branches, which are fucceeded by Seeds which 
are inclos’d in fed Covers, fo that the whole 
Spikes appear of a fine red Colour. Thefe 
Tufts are fbmetimes ufed in Dying, and the 
Branches of the Tree are ufed for Tanning 
of Leather, in America, where thefe Trees grow 
in Plenty. 

This Tree will grow to be eight or ten Feet 
high, but is very fubjeit to produce crooked, 
unfightly Branches, lb that it can’t be reduc'd 
to a regular Stem, which renders it unfit to 
plant fingly in an open Situation; but amongft 
other Trees, where the Deformity of the Stem 
is hid, it looks very well. 

The fecond Sort is left common than the 
firft, and only to be found in fome very cu¬ 
rious Gardens. This is like the firft, in molt 
refpefts, but is of much fmaller Growth, and 
the Leaves are very narrow. Both thele may 
be propagated in Plenty, from the great Quan¬ 
tity of Suckers which they produce from their 
Roots, which being taken off in March, and 
planted on a light fandy Soil, will, in a few 
Years, produce Flowers, They may alfo be 
propagated by laying down of the Branches, 
in the Spring of the Year, which will take 
Root in the Compafs of one Scafon, and may 
then be taken off and tranfplanted where they 
are to remain. 

The African Sorts are all preferv’d in Pots 
or Tubs, and houfed in Winter ; being too 
tender to endure the Cold of this Climate in 
the open Air. Thefe may be propagated by 
laying down their young Branches into freln 
Earth, obferving to water them duly in dry 
Weather, which will greatly forward their 
Rooting: In one Year they will be fit to 
cranfplant, when they may be taken from the 
old Plants; and each placed in a feparate Pot, 
fill’d with frefh light Earth. The beft Time 
for tranfplanting of thefe Plants is in Apr if 
obferving to water and fhade them until they 
have taken Root, after which they may be 
expofed with Myrtles, Oleanders , and other 
hardy Exoticks, during the Summer Seafon, 
and in Winter muft be houfed with them, be¬ 
ing equally as hardy, and only require to be 
fereened from levere Froft. 

Thefe Plants do rarely produce Flowers in 
England, but as they retain their Leaves all 
the Winter, and may eafily be reduced to a 
regular Head, fo they are preferred for the 
Diverfity of their Leaves, which adds to the 
Variety of a Green-houfe. 

I (ball take the Liberty of placing another 
Plant in this Place, which though very diffe¬ 
rent in its Characters from thole here men¬ 


tion'd, yet as it is generally known, and has 
patTed under the Title of Rhus for a great 
Number of Years, and has not, as yet, been 
reduced to any other Genus of Plants by the 
Botanifts, that I know of, it may not be 
amifr to continue its old Name, fince the De- 
fign of this Work is not to enter into the 
Mtnutiee of Botany, but to inftrutft how they 
may be cultivated in this Climate. 

Rhus ; Myrtifolia, Monfpcliaca. G B. P* 
The Myrtle-leav’d Sumach. 

Th is is a low, Ihrubby Plant, which feldom 
riles above four Feet high in this Country, 
and is preferved by fuch who are curious in 
collecting the various Sorts of Trees and 
Shrubs; but there is no great Beauty in it: It 
may be propagated plentifully from the Suckers 
which ariie from the Root, or by laying down 
the tender Branches, which do eafily take 
Root, and may be tranfplanted either in Otfo- 
her or March , into the Place where they are 
to remain. It is very hardy, and may be 
placed amongft other low Shrubs, in imall 
Wildernefs Quarters, to add to the Variety. 


RIBES : The Currant-Tree. 

The Characters are; 

It hath no Prickles ; the Leaves are large $ 
the Flower confifts of five Leaves, which are 
placed in a circular Order, and do expand in 
Form of a Rofe ; the Ovary, which arifes from 
the Center of the Flower-cup, becomes a globular 
Fruity which are produced in Bunches. 

The Species are ; 

1. Rises ; vulgaris, acidus , ruber. J. B. 
Common red Currant. 

2. Ribes ; major , fruttu rubro■ H. Eyfi. 
The large Dutch red Currant. 

3. Ribes j vulgaris, acidus, albas, haccas 
ferens. J. B . Common white Currant. 

4. Ribes; qua Groffularia, bortenfis, majors 
fruSlu albo. H. R Par. Large Dutch white 
Currant. 

5. Ribes ; major , frulfu cameo. The 
Champaign Currant, vulgo. 

6 . Ribes ; Alpinus, dtilcis. J. B. The 
Goofeberry-leav’d Currant. 

7. Ribes ; frufiu parvo. Merr. Pin. The 
fmall wild Currant. 

8. Rises; nigrum vulgo di Cl um, folio olente. 
J, B. The black Currant. 

9. Ribes $ vulgaris, foliis ex luteo varie - 
gat is. The yellow ftrip’d-leav’d Currant. 

10. Ribes ; vulgaris, foliis ex albo elegan- 
ter variegatis. The common Currant, with 
Leaves beautifully variegated with Green and 
White. 

11. Ribes ; fruClu albo, foliis ex alio va* 
riegatis. The white Currant with ftrip’d 
Leaves. 

12. Ribes ; Alpinus dutch, feliis variegatis. 
The ftrip’d G oofeber r y -Ie a v’d Currant. 

13. Ribes j fruClu nigra, foliis variegatis. 
The black Currant with ftrip’d Leaves. 

14. Ribes ; Americana , fruClu nigro. The 
American black Currant. 

The five firft mention’d Sorts are preferv’d 
in all curious Gardens for the Sake of their 
7 B Fruits; 
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truirs: Indeed of late Yean, the common red 
and white Currants have been negle&cd, fmee 
the Dutch red and white have become plenty 
in England ; thefe producing much larger and 
fairer Fruit to the Sight than the common 
Sorts, though I think the common Sorts are 
much better flavour’d ; fo that they fhould not 
be entirely neglected by fuch as are curious 
in Fruits. 

The fixth Sort is preferved as a Curiofity, by 
luch who delight in Variety, but the Fruit is 
not valuable. 

The feventh Sort is found wild in England. 
The Fruit of this Kind is fmall, and very 
tart, which renders it unworthy of being cul¬ 
tivated in Gardens. 

The eighth Sort is preferved in fome old 
Gardens, but the Fruit having a difagreeable, 
ftrong Tafte, has occafioned its being but 
little cultivated of Lte Years. 

Thofc Sorts with variegated Leaves are pre¬ 
ferved by fiich as are fond of flrip’d Plants; 
but as their greateft Beauty is only in the 
Spring , before their Leaves grow large, after 
which they become more green ; fo they are 
fcarcely worth preferving in a Garden. 

The fourteenth Sort was obtain’d by Mr. 
Peter Collmfon from America, in whole fine 
Garden it has produced Fruit, and from thence 
hath been communicated to feveral other curi¬ 
ous Gardens. The manner of this Plant’s 
flowering is very different from the other Sorts 
of Currants, for which Variety it may have a 
Place amongft other Shrubs; but the Fruit 
being fomewhat like our black Currant , Is not 
much efleem’d. 

All thefe Sorts may be eafily propagated by 
planting their Cuttings any time from Septenr- 
her to March , upon a Spot of freih Earth, 
which in the Spring muft be kept very clear 
from Weeds, and in very dry Weather if they 
are watered, it will greatly promote their 
Growth: Thefe may remain two Year* in 
this Nurfery, during which time they muft 
be pruned up for the Purpofes deflgn’d, /. e. 
either to dear Stems, if for Standards, or if 
for Walls, Pales, or Efpaliers, they may be 
trained up flat 

Then they fhould be planted out where 
they are to remain; the beft Seafon for which 
is foon after the Leaves begin to decay, that 
they may take Root before Winter, fo that 
they may be in no Danger of fuffering from 
Drought in the Spring. 

Thefe Plants are generally planted in Rows, 
at abo'. l ten Feet afunder, and four Diftance 
in the Rows; but the beft Method is to train 
them againft low Efpaliers, in which manner 
they will take up much lets Room in a Garden, 
and their Fruit will be much fairer. 

The Diftance they fhould be placed for an 
Efpalier, ought not to be lefs than eight Feet, 
that their Branches may be trained horizontally, 
which is of great Importance to their Bearing. 

Thofe that are planted againft Pales or Walls 
fhould alio be allowed the fame Diftance ; if 
they are planted againft a Snuth-Eaft Wall or 
Pale, it will caule their Fruit to ripen at leaft 
a Fortnight or three Weeks l'ooner than thofe 


in the open Air, and thole which are planted 
againft a North Wall or Pale, will he proper* 
tionably later; fo that by this Method the 
Fruit may be continued a long Time in Per* 
fedion, efpecially if thofe againft the North 
Pales arc matted in the Heat of the Day. 

Thefe Plants produce their Fruit upon the 
former Year’s Wood, and alio upon fmall 
Snags which come out of the old Wood, fo 
that in pruning ’em, thefe Snags fhould be 
preferved, and the young Shoots fhortened 
in proportion to their Strength. The only 
Method, very neceffary to be obferved in 
pruning of them, is not to lay the Shoots too 
clofe, and never to prune their Snags to make 
’em fmooth; this, with a fmall Care in ob* 
ferving the Manner of their Growth, will be 
fuffleient to inftrud any Ferfon how to manage 
this Plant, foas to produce great Quantities of 
Fruit. 

Thefe Plants will thrive and produce Fruit 
in almoft' any Soil or Situation, and are often 
planted under the Shade of Trees; but the 
Fruit is always beft when they are planted to 
the open Air, and upon a dry Soil. 



RICINOIDES: Fhyfick-nut, vulgS. 

The Characters are; 

The Male Flowers coufift of feveral Leaves, 
which are pi iced in a circular Order, and do 
expand in Form of a Kcfe ; thefe are barren .* 

At remote Diftances from thefe Flowers , upon 
the fame Plant, are produced the Embryo’s, 
which are wrapt up in the Flower-cup, and 
afterwards do become tricapfular Fruits, con¬ 
taining one oblong Seed in each Cell. 

The Species are; 

l. Ricinoides ; Americana , Gcjfypii folio. 

Town. American Phyfick-nut with a Cotton 
Leaf. 

s. Ricinoides ; arbor, Americana , folio 
miltifido. Tourn. Tree American Phyfick- 
nut, with a multifid Leaf, commonly called in 
the Weft-Judies , French Fhyfick-nut. 

3. Ricinoides ; Americana , ftaphi/hgrtae 
folio. Tottm. American Phyfick-nut with a 
Staves-acre Leaf, called in the Weft Indies 9 
Belty-ach-weed and Wild Cafada. 

4. RictNOiDt s; Americana, Aleagni folio. 

Plum. American Phyfick-nut with a wiJd Olive 
Leaf 

Thefe Plants are very common in the warm 
Parts of America. The fir ft Sort is planted 
in Hedges, in moft Parts of 'Jamaica and Hear— 
badoes , and is propagated by Slips or Cuttings^ 
which will take Root very freely, and do 
make a good Fence in a fhort Time, being 
very quick of Growth. This rifts to be twenty 
Feet high, and produces a great Quantity of 
Kats, which are given from three to feven, 
fora Vomit; hut if the thin Film be taken 
off, they may be eaten in Quantities without 
any ill Effed. There is an Oil draw it from 
thefe Seeds, which is ufed for burning in 
Lamps. 

The fecond Sort is cultivated in Garden; 
in "Jamaica and Barbadces , for the Beauty o 
its Flowers, which are of a fine fcavlet 
lour, and produced in large Bunches on diver 
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Parts of the Plant. The Nuts of this Kind 
are larger.than the other, but have much the 
fame Quality. This is not a Native in any of 
the Englifit Settlements in the IVeji-hidies , but 
was brought thither cither from the Spanifo 
or French Settlements, from whence it had the 
Names of French and Spanifj Pbyfck-Nut. 

The third Sort is very common in the Sa¬ 
vannas in Jamaica and Barbadoss ; the Seed 
of this Kind is the common Phyfick among 
the poorer Sort, for the dry Belly-ach. 

The fourth Sort grows.plentifully upon the 
Sea-Coaft in divers Parts of the IVef-Indies, 
and is iometimes brought into England as a, 
Curiofity ; where, in fome very good Gar¬ 
dens, it is preferved with the former Sorts. 

Thele may be all propagated by lowing 
their Seeds upon a Hot-bed in the Spring, and 
when the Plants are come up, they Ihould be 
each tranfplantcd into a feparate Pot, fill’d 
with light frefh Earth, and plunged into a 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, oblerving to (hade 
’em until they have taken Root, after which 
they Ihould have Air and Water in Proportion 
to the Warmth of the Sealon, and the Hot* 
bed in whicn they are placed. 

When their Roots have filled thele Pots, 
they Ihould be Ihaken out, and put into larger 
Pots, filled with the fame frefh Earth, and 
plunged again into the Hot-bed; and lb, from 
time to time, as the Plants advance, they 
Ihould be fluffed into larger Pots, and when 
they are too high to be contained under a 
Frame, they Ihould be removed into the Bark- 
Stove, where they may have Room to ad¬ 
vance in Height, oblerving to water them 
duly, as they may require it; which if con- 
ftantly performed, and the Plants kept in a 
warm Bed, they will grow three or four Feet 
high the firft Summer, and divide into feveral 
Branches in If infer. 

Tliefe Plants muft be placed in a Bark- 
Stove, (with other Plants which are the Pro¬ 
duce of the fame Countries) during which 
Section they Ihould be often refrelh’d with 
Water, and the Stove Ihould be kept up to 
Anana's Hear, (a* mark'd on Mr. Fowler's 
Thermometers) ; in this they will continue 
flourifhing all the Winter , and early the next 
Spring will produce Flowers, which will be 
luce ceded by Fruit. 

Thele Plants, if thus managed, will con¬ 
tinue feveral Years, and annually produce a 
great Number of Flowers and Fruit, lo that 
they are worthy of a Place in every curious 
Collection of Exotick Plants. 

RICINUS, [fo call’d becaule the Seed re- 
fembles (Kicinus) the Animal call’d by that 
Name, /. e. a ft“ick, which infefts Dogs and 
Oxen. It is alfo call’d Palma Cbrijli, becaule 
its Leaves are laid to rdemble the Palm of 
the Hand ) Palma Chrifti, vulgo. 

The Chat afters are ; 

ft"be Flowers are apetalous , (i. e. have no 
Leaves) confiding of many Stamina, which 
arife in the Center of the Flowcr-cttp ; tbefe are 
barren ; for the Embryo's are produced at 
remote D fiances, upon the fame Plant , which 


afterwards become triangular Fruits, having 
three Cells , in each of which is Contained one 
oblong Seed, which has a hard Shell . 

The Species are ; 

1. Ricinus ; vulgaris. CB.P. The com¬ 
mon Palma Chrifti, commonly known in the 
IVcfl-Indies by the Name of Oil-Nut, or Ag¬ 
nus Callus. 

2. Ricinus ; vulgaris , minor. C. B . P. 
cattle rut Hants. The Icfler Palma Chrifti with 
reddilh Stalks, commonly called in Barbadoes , 
Red Oil Seed. 

3. Ricinus ; vulgaris, miner. C. B, P. 
cauls virefeente. Lefler Palma Chrifti with 
green Stalks, commonly called White Oil Seeds 
in Barbadoes . 

4. Ricinus ; Americanus, major , cattle 
virefeente. H. R. P. The greater Palma Chrifti 
with green Stalks. 

5. Ricinus ; Africanus, masimus, cattle 
genicuiato rutilante. H. R. Par. The greateft 
African Palma Chrifti with reddilh jointed 
Stalks. 

Thele Plants are very common in divers 
Parts of Africa and America , and feme of 
them are alio found in the warm Parts of 
Europe ; but in England they are preferved 
with great Care in feveral curious Gardens. 

The firft Sort has been a long Time in this 
Country, but was formerly treated as an 
annual Plant, whereas if it be prelerved in a 
good Green-houfe, it will abide two or three 
Years, and become a large Plant. 

The lecond and third Sorts do grow promil- 
cuoully all over America , where their Seeds 
are gathered to draw an Oil from them, for 
the ufe of Lamps; thefe Seeds are fre¬ 
quently lent into England, intermixed with 
each other. 

1 he fourth Sort is alio very common in 
America, growing promilcuoufly with the com¬ 
mon Sort; the Seeds of both being gather’d 
indifferently to draw an Oil from them. 

The fifth Sort, tho* mention’d to be a Na¬ 
tive of Africa , yet is alfo very common in di¬ 
vers Parts of America , from whence I have le¬ 
veral times receiv’d the Seeds. This produces 
very large Leaves and Seeds, and will grow to 
a large Size if planted in a rich Soil. 1 have 
mealur’d one of the Leaves of this Plant (which 
was growing near Chelfea) which was upward 
of two Feet Diameter, and the Stem was as 
large as a middle-fiz’d Broom-ftaflj tho’ but 
of one Summer's Growth. 

. Thele Plants may be propagated by lowing 
their Seeds upon a Hot-bed ; and when they 
are come up, they Ihould be each planted into 
a feparate Pot fill’d with light frefh Earth, 
and plung’d into a frefh Hot-bed, oblerving 
to water and (hade them until they have taken 
Root; after which they muft have a great 
Share of free Air, when the Sealbn is mild, 
otherwife they will draw up tall, and be very 
weak ; And as thefe Plants grow very fall, lo 
their Roots will in a Ihort time fill the Pots, 
therefore they Ihould be Ihiftcd into larger 
Pots fill’d with the like frefh Earth ; and to¬ 
ward the latter End of May, when the Seafon 
is warm, they may be harden’d to endure the 
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open Air by degrees; and then, if they are 
planted out into a very rich Border, and in 
dry Weather duly water’d, they will grow to 
a very large Size, particularly the firft Sort, 
which I have feen upwards of ten Feet high in 
one Sealon ; and thefe Plants have produc’d a 
great Quantity of Flowers and Seeds: But if 
you intend to preferve them through the 
"Winter, they mult never be plac’d in the full 
Ground, becaufe after their Roots have been 
widely extended, there will be no tranfplant- 
ing them with Safety j therefore the beft Way 
is to fhift them into larger Pots from time to 
time as their Roots (hall require, placing them 
in the open Air during the Summer Sealon, in 
fbme warm Situation, where they may remain 
until Qftober, when they mutt be remov’d into 
the Houle with other Exotick Plants, obferving 
duly to water them in Winter, and let them 
have free Air in mild Weather, for they only 
require to be protected from Froft and cold 
Winds, fo that they will endure the Winter in 
a common Green-houfe without any Addition 
of artificial Warmth. 

The firft four Sorts will perfect their Seeds 
the firft Seafon in this Climate, provided they 
are lown early in the Spring, but the fifth 
Sort will rarely produce any till the J'econd 
Year j fo that there is a Neceflity of preferving 
rhis through the Winter, otherwife it cannot 
be maintain’d in England. 

Thefe Plants do deferve a Place in every 
curious Garden for the lingular Beauty of their 
Leaves, (notwichftanding their Flowers are 
not very valuable) Specially thole Sorts 
which may be propagated every Year from 
Seeds, becaufe thole Perfons who have no 
Green-houie to place them into in Winter, may 
cultivate them as other annual Plants j amongft 
which thefe being plac’d either in Pots or 
Borders, do afford an agreeable Variety : But 
it mud be obferv’d, as thefe are large growing 
Plants, never to place them too near other 
Plants of Iefi Growth, becaufe thefe will over¬ 
bear and deftroy them; and thole which are 
planted in Pots fhould be allow’d Room for 
their Roots to expand, and muft be frequently 
water’d, otherwife they will not grow very 
large. 

RIPENING of FRUIT. 

S'be Method of producing Early Fruits. 

A Wall fhould be ereded ten Feet high, 
and in Length according to the Number of 
Trees intended for three Years Forcing, 

This being done, a Border may be mark’d 
out about four Feet wide on the South-fide of 
it, and feme Scantlings of Wood about four 
Inches thick, muft be faften’d to the Ground 
in a ft rai t Line on - the Out fide of the Border 
to reft the Glafs Lights upon; which Lights are 
to flope backwards to the Wall, to fheiter the 
Fruit as there fhall be Occafion. 

Bars about four Inches wide, cut out of 
whole Deal, muft be plac’d between thefe 
GJafTes, fb that the Lights may reft on them. 

If you would not have the Glafs-Lights 
Hope to much as they wiH from this Fall from 
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the Upright, then you may have a Line of 
whole Deals fix’d on the Top of the Wall to 
project their whole Breadth over the Trees, 
and made fo that the Top of the Glafs Lights 
may fall in an Inch or two under them: There 
muft alfo be a Door lhap’d to the Profile of 
the Frame at each End, that it may be open’d 
at either of the Ends, according as the Wind 
blows. 

The Frame beforemention’d fhould be mad e 
fb, that when the firft Part has been forc’d, the 
Frame may be mov’d the next Year forward, 
and the fucceeding Year forward again ; fo 
that the Trees will be forc’d but every third 
Year j and having two Years to recover them- 
felves, will continue ftrong for many Years, 

Thefe Trees fhould be well grown before 
they are forc’d, otherwife they will toon be 
deftroy’d, and the Fruit produc’d on grown 
Trees will be much fairer and better tailed 
than on frelh-pl anted Trees. 

The Fruit that may be planted in thefe 
Frames are. 

The Avant , the Albemarle, the Ann, the 
Early Newington and Brown Nutmeg Peaches. 

Mr. Fairchild’s Early, the Elruge and New* 
tngtott Neffarines ; the Mafculine Apricock - t 
the May Duke and May Cherry. 

As for Grapes j the White and Black Sweet¬ 
water. 

Goofeberries ; the Dutch White , the Dutch 
Early Green, and the Walmit-Goofeberries. 

Currants ; the large Dutch White , the large 
Dutch Red Currants. 

It has been found by Experience, that the 
Trees,will be injur’d, if the Heat be appty’d 
before November : And that the Time for ap- 
plying the Heat for bringing either Z>0jh or 
May Cherries , is about the Middle or latter 
End of that Month, and applying Heat at 
the fame time would do for Apricocks ; fo that 
the Mafculine Apricock will, in February , be 
as large as Duke Cherries, and will be ripe by 
the Beginning of April. 

Cherries thus forc’d will not hold fb well as 
Apricocks , tho* the former will laft, perhaps, 
for feven Years in good Plight; but Apricocks 
will thrive and profper thus many Years. 

It is very likely that Mr. Fairchild?* Early 
NeSlarines would ripen much about the fame 
time as the Mafculine Apricock, if they were 
both forc’d at the fame time ; and the Brugnou 
Neftarine would follow that. As to the for¬ 
ward Sorts of Plums , they have been try’d, 
and do ripen about the latter End of April. 

Goofeberries would produce green Fruit fit 
for Tarts in January and February, and pro* 
bably would ripen about the End of March or 
the Beginning of April at the fartheft. 

Currants, which tend to fhooe forward, 
might, by the lame Heat that brings Cherries 
in February, be forc’d to produce ripe Fruit in 
April, if not fboner. 

As for the Diftance of thefe Trees one from 
another, it need not be fo great as is dire&ed 
for thole planted in the open Air, becaufe they 
will never fhoot fb vigoroufly, therefore eight 
or nine Feet will be fufficient. 
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The higher Parts of the Wall being furnifh’d 
with Apricocks, Cherries, Nectarines, Peaches 
and Plums , the lower (mail Space between 
them may be fill’d up with Currants, Goofe- 
l ernes and Rofes. 

As to the Pruning of thefe Trees: 

The Time of doing it in thefe frames, muft 
not be the lame as in other Trees; becaufe in 
the common Cafe of Stone-Fruit againft Walls, 
the Spring does not begin till the End of 
January ; but in the forcing Frames, the 
Spring begins in November : Therefore they 
fhould be prim’d three Weeks before the Heat 
is apply’d ; for then the Air will be lb artificially 
temper’d, as to lit the Trees a growing, and 
the l-'rofts cannot come at them, if the Glafles 
be lit’up as foon as they are prun’d. 

As to the nailing of thefe Trees: 

Every Branch that (hoots nuift be laid as 
dole to the Wall as can be ; for the Fruit 
wnith touches the Wall will be ripe a Month 
fooner than thole that lie but two Inches 
from it. 

Sometimes it happens that the Tops of fuch 
Trees have Bio flams a Month or fix Weeks 
before the Bottom ; and fbmetimes one Branch 
has been full of Bloffoms, when there have 
been half a Score or more Branches of the fame 
Tree which have not ftirr’d till the Fruit of the 
firft Blofloms has been almofl ripe, noewith- 
ftanding which the Tree has done very well: 
Arid it is no uncommon Thing for fiich Trees 
to have Fruit ripening upon them for near three 
Months continually. 

As for. Goojeherries ; fuch Plants as are 
planted in thole Frames, fhould beftich as have 
Ipread ; and when as many Shoots have been 
nail’d to the Wall as may conveniently be 
done, others may be left at a Diftance from it, 
to fiiccccd them in ripening. 

If they arc taken up in the Summer, and 
properly manag’d, they will bear Fruit the firft 
Year, as well as if they had not been trans¬ 
planted. 

The Currants may be order’d after the fame 
Manner, and a Ho the Rc/es ,* And the beft 
kind of Rofe for this Purpofc, is the Monthly 
Rofc, which ought always to be topped about 
the End of July or the Beginning of Augttfl, 
to make them put out a good Number of 
Flower-buds. 

As to the laying the Dung to the Wall; 

The Dung, before it be laid to the Back of 
the Wall, fhould be thrown up in an Heap, 
and lie for fome Days, that it may yield an 
equal Heat every where, and be conftant. 

When it has been thus prepar’d, it fhould 
be laid about four Feet thick at the Bafc, and 
lb doping, till it has but two Feet wide at the 
Top. 

It fhould be laid at firft within four Inches 
of the Top of the Wall, for it will fink to about 
three Feet in fix Weeks time* and then fbme 
frefh Dung muft be laid, becaufe the firft Heat 
will not do much more than fwell the Buds of 
the Trees, or begin to bring them to a green 
Colour, or at the mod will but barely (hew the 
Colour of the BIofTom-Buds. 


But according as the Frofts lhall have 
happen’d to have had more or ids Influence 
over ihe Buds, this will happen fooner or 
later. 

If thefe Ti ecs be cover’d with the Glaflcs, 
it will contribute very much to forward their 
Blofloming; for tho’ their Bloffoms w ill not 
be deftroy’d by the Frofts, yet the more the 
Frofts come at them, they will both be the 
drier, and more ftard to open. 

If the Weather be tolerably mild, the Trees 
ought not to be hinder d from the Benefit of 
the Showers till the Buds begin to ftir ; but 
afterwards the Glaflcs fhould be kept conftantly 
over them till the Influence of the Sun is fbme- 
thing confiderable. 

But the Doors which are at each End of the 
Frame, fhould, in the mean time, be fee open, 
when the Wind does not blow too fharp, and 
the Sun fhines any thing warm: And if this 
does not happen in the Space of a Fortnight, 
then the Doors at both Ends may be open’d, 
and Mats of Bafs or Canvafs fhould be hung 
up over the Door-ways to correct the Winds, 
and give the Air leave to circulate in the 
Frames. 

As for Cherries 5 about three Changes of 
Dung will be fuflicient to bring them to a due 
Ripenels in February, fuppofmg each Parcel 
remains a Month at the Back of the Wall. 

But as for Apncccks, Grapes, Nectarines, 
Peaches and Plums , if April proves cold, the 
forcing Heat muft be continu’d till May is 
lcttled ; but iome of the Glaflcs fhould be 
open’d in the Morning, in March and April, 
when the Wind is ftjll, and the Sun warm j 
and they Ihould be permitted to receive the 
Showers that fall, while the Fruit is growing j 
but while they are in Bloflbm no Rain Ihould 
come near them, becaule if there fhould be any 
Moifture lodg’d in the Boibm of the Flowers, 
and the Sun fhould fhine hot thro’ the Glaffes, 
it would be apt to dtftroy them. 

The Dung that comes from thefe Frames 
having loft its Heat, may be laid in Heaps to 
rot for the meliorating of ftubborn Grounds. 

Another thing w hich ought to be obferv’d in 
planting Fruit in thefe Frames, is to plant thole 
Frmt swhich come forward together, and thole 
which come late by themfclvts, becaufe it will 
be prejudicial to the forward Fruit to give 
them any more Heat when they have done 
bearing ; when at the fame time the later Fruits 
fet amongfl them may require more Heat, and 
to be continued longer j fome of them, perhaps, 
requiring an artificial Heat till May. 

There may alfb a Row or two of Scarlet 
St ran berries be planted near to the Back of 
this Frame ; and thefe you may expuft will be 
npe by the End of February or Beginning of 
March. 

As for the Vines, they may probably be 
brought to BiofTom, and have ripe Grapes in 
May. 

There may alfb be here and there planted a 
Monthly Roje tree , and Hyacinths, Jouqivls, 
Naraffus's, Polyanthus’s, and alfb early -itilqt 
might be planted in the Borders. 
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A ROOT is that Part of a Plant by which 9* Rosa ; rubra^ millipkx* G B* P, The 
it naturally draws in its Nourishment. The double Red Rofe. 

Roots of Plants being of various Forms, and io. Ros.i; Dawafceha. Park. Par ad. The 
each diftinguilh’d by a different Name, it will Damask Roje. 

not be improper in this Place to infert the 11. Rosa ; Provincialis, five Ilollandica, 
principal Part of thofe which are diftinguifh’d. Eatnafiena. Park. Parad. The Damask Pro- 
And fir Hr, vence Rofe. 


A fibrofo Root is that which confifts wholly 
of fmall fibres; as moft Sorts of Grafs, 
Pinks, ike, • 

A tuberofe Root is that which confifts of 
an uniform fkfiiy Subfiance, and is of aroundilh 
Figure; as fit mips. Potatoes , ike. 

A bulbous Root is that which confifts either 
of fevera] Coats involving one another; as 
Onions, ?tihps, &.C. or of fevera] Scales lying 
over one another ; as Lilies, Crown Imperials, 
&c. The firft of thefe is called a tunicated 
Root , the la ft a fjuamofe Root. 

A teftiruhted Root is a double tuberofe 
Root, for it confifts of two Knobs, refcmbling 
a Pair of Tefticles, as in the Orchis. 

A handed Root is a tuberofe Root, divided 
as it were into leveral Fingers; as in the banded 
Satyr ions. 

A grumous Root is that which is compos'd 
cf leveral Knobs; as the Anemone, ike. 

A granulous Root is a kind of grumous Roof 
with lmal] Knobs refcmbling lb many Crains 
of Corn ; as in the ll'bite Saxifrage. 

Tap-R<wf is a tuberofe Root extended in 
Length ; as in Par flips, Carrots, &c, 

ROSA; The Rofe-Trcc. 

The Characters are ; 

The Flower is compos’d of feveral Leaves, 
which are plac’d circularly, and do expand in a 
beautiful Order ; wbofe leafy Flower-cup after¬ 
wards becomes a roundtfh or oblong flefuy Fruit, 
inch fug fever at angular hairy Seeds : To which 
way be added. It is a weak, pithy Shrub, for the 
rncf part befet with Prickles, and hath pinnated 
Leaies. 

The Species are ; 

1. Ros a ; fylvefris, inodcrj, feu canina. 
Park. Tkeat. The \\ ild Briar, Dog Rofe, or 
Hep Tree. 

2. Rosa ; fylvefris , frtdht majore, hifpido . 
Raii Syu. Wild Briar or Dog Rofe, with large 
prickly Heps. 

3. Rosa ; fylvefris, pom fera major, tiofras. 
Rati Syu. The greater Englifh Apple-bear¬ 
ing Rofe. 

4. Rosa ; pumilla , fpinofflima , f lits pim- 
phtelhs glabris, fore alba. j. B. 1 he Dwarf 
Wild Burnet-lcav’d Rofe. 

5. Rosa ; pumilla, j pinofflhva , folds phupi- 
11c fix glabris, ex hiteo fc? vindi eleganter vane- 
g'ttis. The Dwarf Wild Burnct-leav’d Rofe, 
with variegated Leaves. 

6 . Rosa; pimpinella minor, Scotica, flcribtis 
ex alio y cameo elegant er variegatis. Pink. Aim. 
The ftrip’d Scotch* Rofe. 

7. Rosa; fylvefris, foil is choral is. C.B.P. 
The Sweet-Briar or Eglantine. 

S. Rosa ; fylvefris odor a, five Eglanteria, 
fore dr.plict. Park. Parad. Sweet-Briar, with 
a double Flower. 
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12. Rosa ; Provincialis, major, flare plena, 
ruberrimo. Boerb. hid. Alt. The Red Provence 
Rofe. 

13. Rosa; cent if alia, Batavica. Ciuf H. 
The Dutch Hundred-leav’d Rofe. 

14. Rosa; Provincial !s fpinofflima, pedun- 
culo mtfeofo. The JVIofs Provence Rofe. 

15. Rosa ; Provincialis, rubra. Park. Parad. 
The Common Provence Rofe. 

16. Rosa; boloferuea, [implex. Park. Parad. 
The fingle Velvet Rofe. 

17. Rosa ; holofe nee a, multiplex. Park. Parad. 
The double Velvet Rofe. 

18. Rosa ; odorc Cinnamon}, flore plena. 
C B. P. The double Cinnamon Rofe. 

19. Rosa ; odorc Cinnamon}, fimplex. C B. P. 
The fingle Cinnamon Rofe. 

20. Rosa; httea, fmplcx. C.B.P. The 
fingle Yellow Rofe. 

21. Rosa; hitea, multiplex. C. B. P. The 
double Yellow Rofe. 

22. Rosa ; fylvefris, Aafriaca , flora Phre¬ 
nic to. Park. Tbeat, The Auftrian Rofe. 

23- Ros a ; fylvefris, Attfriaca, fore totum 
lutenm. The Yellow Auftrian Rofe. 

24. Rosa; mo rarno htieos, cceteris pruni - 
ceos, fores gerens fmphees. Boerb. Ind. Alt. The 
Auftrian Rofe, with yellow Flowers upon one 
Branch, and purple Flowers on the other. 

2$. Rosa; alba, vulgaris major. C.B.P. 
The common W hite Rofe. 

26. Rosa ; alba, minor. C. B. P. The lelTer 
White Rofe. 

27. Rosa ; Candida, femiplena. J. B. The 
femi-double White Rofe. 

28. Rosa; mcamata. Park. Parad. The 
Blulh Rofe. 

29. Rosa ; Prccnefina, variegata, plena. 
Hart. Eyf. The York Lancafter Rofe. 

30. Rosa; rubro & albo variegata. Reft 
Muudi, vulgo dill a. Raii Ihfl. The Rofe of 
the World, or Reft Muudi. 

31. Rosa ; Francofurtenfs. Park. Parad. 
The Frankfort Rofe. 

32. Rosa ; fempervirens. Park. Parad. The 
Ever-green Rofe. 

3 3, Ros a ; omnium Calendarum. II R. Par . 
The Monthly Rofe . 

34. Rosa; omnium Calendarum, flore varie- 
gato ; The ftrip'd Monthly Rofe, 

3J. Rosa ; fine fptnis, 'flore mixers. C. B. P. 
The Rofe without Thorns. 

36. Rosa; fine fpinis, flore tmjore ruber- 
rhno. The Royal Virgin Rofe. 

37. Rosa ; fylvefris, Virgimenfs. Raii 
Ihfl. The Wild Virginian Roje. 

38. Rosa ; mofehata, fmpltci flare. C. B. P 
The fingle Musk Rofe. 

39. Rosa ; mofehata, flore pleno. C. B. P. 
The double Musk Rofe. 

40. Rosa ; tmfebata , fempervirens. C. B. P. 
The Evcr-grtcn Musk Rofe. 

41. Rosa; 
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41. Rosa; Bclgica, five wires, fiore rubro. 
Rm, 1 ~m\ Tlie Red Bclgick Rofe. 

42. Rosa ; Bclgica, five vitrea, flare ritbi- 
cjufe. Rea. Flor. The Bluffi Belgick Rofe. 

43. Ros a ; marmorea. Rea. Flor. The 
marbled Rofe. 

44. Rosa; PriviuciaHs, fiore fimplici. The 
fingle Provence Roje, 

45. Rosa; Daniaficcna, fiore fimplici. The 
fingle Damask Rofe. 

46. Rosa ; pnnpiuella minor, St otic a, fiore 
lividf rubente. The Dwarf Scotch Rofe, with 
a blncifh red Flower. 

The firft Sort of Rofe grows wild in the 
Hedges in moft Parts of England : The Fruit 
of this Tree is made into a Conferve for Me¬ 
dicinal Die; but this is lcldom cultivated in 
Cardens. 

The licond, third and fourth Sorts do alio 
grow wild in divers Parts of England, and are 
rarely prclerv’d in Gardens, unlcl's for Variety 
Sake. 

The fifth Sort is a Variety of the fourth, 
and is preierv’d by feme for the Beauty of its 
flrip’d Leaves. 

The fixch Sort is found wild in Scotland, and 
has been by many fuppos’d to be the fame as 
the fourth Sort, but only differing therefrom 
in having variegated Flowers; which is a great 
Miftake, for I have obierv’d, where the two 
Sorts were cultivated on the fame Soil for 
many Years, and yet retain’d a confiderable 
Difference in the Size of the Plants, the Scotch 
Sort being not half fb large as the other, yet 
the Flowers were much larger, the Leaves 
were lef;, and the Branches much weaker than 
thofc of the fourth Sort. 

The laft Sort here mention’d, was rais’d 
from the Seeds of the Scotch Rofe ; and altho’ 
the Flowers were plain colour’d, yet the whole 
Appearance of the Plant continues the fame 
as the original Kind, which is a plain Proof of 
its being different from the fourth Sort. 

The Sweet-Briar, although wild in fome 
Parts of England, yet is prderv’d in moft 
curious Gardens for the extreme Sweetnefs of 
its Leaves, which perfumes the circumambient 
Air in the J/VM/g of the Year, efpecialiy after 
a Shower of Rain. The Flowers of this Sort 
being fingle, are not valued, but the Branches 
of the Shrubs are cut to intermix with Flowers 
to place in Bafons to adorn Halls, Parlours, 
k?c. in the Spring of the Year, the Scent of 
this Plant being agreeable to moft Ferfbns. 

The Double-flower’d Sweet-Briar is pre¬ 
ferv’d on the Account of its beautiful Flowers, 
as well as for the Sweetnefs of its green 
Leaves. 

AH the other Sorts of Rofes are originally 
of foreign Growth, but are hardy enough to 
endure the Cold of our Climate in the open 
Air, and produce the moft beautiful and fra¬ 
grant Flowers of any kind of Shrubs yet know n : 
This, together with their long Continuance in 
Flower, has juftjy render’d them the moft 
valuable of all the Sorts of flowering Shrubs, 
befides the great Variety of different Sorts of 
Rofes, do make a Colleition of Flowers, 
either for Baions or in the Garden, without 


any other additional Mixture ; and their Scene 
being the moft inoffenfive Sweet, is generally 
efteem’d by moft Perfons. 

But in order to continue thefe Beauties lon¬ 
ger than they are naturally difpos’d to laft, ic 
is proper to plant fome of the monthly Rofes 
near a warm Wall, which will occafion their 
Budding at lead three Weeks or a Month be¬ 
fore thofe in the open Air ; and if you give 
them the Help of a Glafs before them, it will 
bring their Flowers much forwarder, efpecialiy 
where Dung is plac’d to the Backfide of the 
Wall, (as js practis’d in railing Early Fruits): 
By this Method I have foen lair Rofes of this 
Kind blown in February , and they may be 
brought much fooner, where People are 
curious this Way. 

You fhould alio cut off the Tops of fuch 
Shoots which have been produc’d the fame 
Spring, early in May , from fome of thefe Sorts 
of Rofes which are planted in the open Air, and 
upon a ftrong Soil: This will caufc them to 
make new Shoots, which will flower late in 
Autumn ; as will alfo the late removing the 
Plants in Spring , provided they do not fuffer 
by Drought, as I have fcveral times expe¬ 
rienc’d ; but particularly in the Year 1718, 
when I had occafion to remove a large Parcel 
of thefe Plants in May, juft as they were be¬ 
ginning to flower : In doing of which, I cut 
off all the Flower-buds, and after having 
open’d a Trench in the Place where they were 
to be planted, I poured a large Quantity of 
Water, fb as to render the Ground like a 
Pap ; then I took up the Plants, and plac’d 
them therein as foon as poffible, that their 
Roots might not dry ; and after planting them 
I water’d the Ground well again, and cover’d 
the Surface over with Mulch, to prevent its 
drying ; after this I repeated watering the 
Plants all over two or three times a Week in 
the Evening, until they had taken Root: In 
about three Weeks rime, the Plants (hot out 
again, and produc’d a great Quantity of 
Flowers in Augtifi and September, which were 
as fair as thofe produc’d in June. This is the 
only Sort of Rofe for this Purpofc, there be¬ 
ing no other Sort which will flower both early 
and late except this. 

The next Sort of Rofe which flowers in the 
open Air, is the Cinnamon, which is imme¬ 
diately follow’d by the Damask Rofe ; then the 
Blufij, and Fork, and Lancafier come ; after 
which, the Provence , Dutch Hundred leav'd 
IF bite, and moft other Sorts of Rofes do fol¬ 
low ; and the lateft Sorts are the two Musk 
Rofes, which, if planted in a fhady Situation, 
do feldom flower until September ; and if the 
Autumn proves mild, will continue often till 
the Middle of QElober. 

The Plants of thefe two Sorts fhould be 
placed againft a Wall, Pale, or other Build¬ 
ing, that their Branches may be fupported j 
other wile, they are fb flender and weak as to 
trail upon the Ground ; thefe plants fhould 
not be pruned until Spring, bccaufe their 
Branches are fome what tender, fo that when 
they are cut in IF inter they often die after 
the Knife, Thefe produce their Flowers at the 
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Extremity of the fame Year’s Shoots, in large 
Bunches, fo that their Branches mull not be 
fhortened in the Summer, left hereby the 
flowers Ihould be cut off- Theft Shrubs will 
grow to be eight or nine Feet high, and muft 
nit be check’d in their Growth, if you intend 
they fhould flower well, io that they fhould be 
placed where they may be allowed Room. 

The loweft Shrub of all the Sorts here- 
mention’d, is the Scotch Rofe, which rarely 
grows above two Feet high, fo that this muft 
be placed among other Shrubs of the fame 
Growth. The Red Rofe and the Rofa Mttndi 
do commonly grow from three to four Feet 
high, but fddom exceed that; but the Da¬ 
mask, Provence, and Frankfort Rofes grow to 
the Height of leven or eight Feet ; fo that in 
Planting of them, great Care fhould be taken, 
to place their ftveral Kinds, according to 
their various Growths, amongft other Shrubs, 
that they may appear beautiful to the Eye. 

The Frankfort Rofc is of little Value, ex¬ 
cept for a Stock, to bud the more tender 
Sorts of Rofes upon, for the Flowers do fet- 
dom open fair, and have no Scent j but it 
being a vigorous Shooter, renders it proper 
for Stocks to bud the Tcllow and Auftrian Rofes, 
which will render them ftrongcr than upon 
their own Stocks; but the Tcllow Rofes do 
ieldoin blow fair within eight or ten Miles of 
.London, tho’ in the Northern Parts of Great - 
Britain, they do flower extremely well. Thte 
Sort muft have a Northern Lxpofure, for if 
it is planted too warm, it will not flower. 

All the Sorts of Rofes may be propagated 
either from Suckers, Layers, or by budding 
them upon Stocks of other Sorts of Rofes, 
which latter Method is only practis’d for fome 
peculiar Sorts, which do not grow very vigo¬ 
rous upon their own Stocks, and fend forth 
Suckers very fparingly ; or where a Perfon is 
willing to have more Sorts than one upon the 
lame Plant; but then it muft be oblerved, to 
bud luch Sorts upon the fame Stock as are 
nearly equal in their manner of Growth ; for 
if there be a Bud of a vigorous growing Sort, 
and ibme others of weak Growth, the llrong 
one will draw all the Nourifhment from the 
weaker, and entirely ftarve them. 

The beft Sort for Stocks is the Frankfort 
Rofc , which is a vigorous Grower, and pro¬ 
duces ftrong, clean Shoots, which will take 
the Buds much better than any other Sort of 
Rofe j but you muft be very careful to keep 
the Stock after Budding intirely clear from 
Suckers or Shoots at the Bottom, for if they 
are permitted to remain on, they will, in a 
fhort time, ftarve the Buds. The beft Seafon 
for budding of Rojes is in June j the Manner 
of doing it, being the fame as for Fruit-Trees, 
need not be repeated here. 

If you would propagate them from Suckers, 
they fhould be taken off annually in Qftober, 
and transplanted out either into a Nurfery in 
Rows, as hath been diredled for ftveral other 
Sorts of flowering Shrubs) or into the Places 
where they are to remain ; for if they are per¬ 
mitted to ftand upon the Roots of the old 
flams more than one Year, they grow woody, 
w 


and do not form fo good Roots as if planted 
out the firft Year, and fo there is more Dan¬ 
ger of their not fucceeding. 

But the beft Method to obtain good rooted 
Plants, is to lay down the young Branches in 
Autumn, which will take good Root by the 
Autumn following, (efpecialiy if they are wa¬ 
ter’d in very dry Weather) $ when they may 
be taken from the old Plants, and tranfpianted 
where they are to remain. Thefe Plants may* 
be tranfpianted any time from Oftobcr to 
April ^ but when they are defjgn’d to flower 
ftrong the firft Year after planting, they fhould 
be planted early ; though, as 1 laid before, if 
they are planted late in the Spring, it will 
caufe them to flower in Autumn , provided they 
do not fuHer by Drought. 

Moft of thefe Sorts do delight in a ficli 
moift Soil, and an open Situation, in which 
they will produce a greater Quantity of Flow¬ 
ers, and thole much fairer than when they 
are upon a dry Soil, or in a fliady Situation. 
The pruning which they requ ; re 7 is only to 
have their dead Wood cut our, and the Suckers 
clear’d off, which fhould be done every Au¬ 
tumn ; and if there are any very luxuriant 
Branches which draw the Nourifhment from 
the other Parts of the Plant, they fhould be 
taken out or fhorren’d, to caui'e it to produce 
more Branches, if there be occafion for them 
to fupply a Vacancy ; but you muft avoid 
crouding them with Branches, which is as in¬ 
jurious to thefe Plants as to Fruit-Trees ; for 
if the Branches have not an equal Benefit of 
the Sun and Air, they will not produce their 
Flowers fo ftrong, nor in fo great Plenty as 
when they are more open and better expos’d 
to the Sun, fo that the Air may circulate the 
more freely between them. 


ROSA SINENSIS; vide Ketmia SinenCs. 


ROSE THE GUILDER 3 vide Opulus. 


ROSE-TREE $ vide Rofa. 


ROSEMARY ; vide Rofmarinus. 


ROSMARINUS; fo call’d of Res, Dew, ' 
and Marinas, Lat. belonging to the Sea, q. d. 
Sea-Dew, as fome fay, becaufc formerly grow¬ 
ing in great Plenty near the Shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Vapours thence arifing, 
uied to fall on it in the Manner of Dew.j 
Roftmary. 

The Char afters arc ; 

It is a verticillate Plant, with a lahiated 
Flower, conftfting of one Leaf, whofe Upper-lip 
or Creji is cut wto two Parts , and turns up 
backwards, with crooked Stamina (or Chives J ; 
but the Under-lip (or Beard) is divided into 
three Parts, the middle Segment being hollow 
like a Spoon ; cut of the two or tbree-teetbed 
Flower-cup nfes the Poiutal , attended as it were 
by four F.mbryos, which afterwards turn to fo 
many Seeds, that are rottndijb, and are inclos'd 
in the Flower-cup. 

The Species are ; 

J, Rosmarinus ; horteufis, latiore folio. 
Mor. Hi ft. Broad-I cav’d Garden Rofemary. 

2. Rosmarinus; horteufis , angitfticrefolio. 
C.B.P, Narrow-leav’d Garden Rcjemary. 

3. Rosma- 
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• y Rosmarinus ; firiatus, five aureus. 
Park. fbeat. The Gold-ftrip’d Rofemry. 

■ 4. Rosmarinus i hortenfis, angufiiore folio, 

arfeisteus. H. R. Par. The narrow-leav’d 
Silver-ftrip’d Kofemary. 

• 5. Ros M A*IN us j Aimer ieufis,fiore majore, 
fpicato purpurafiente. fourn. Rofimary of 
Almeria, with a large fpiked purplifh Flower. 

6 . Rosmariwus ; fpoutaneus,folio eleganter 
nyariegato. Boerb. fnd. Broad-lcav’d Ro/emary, 
with an elegant ftrip’d Leaf. 

Thefe Plants grow plentifully in the Southern 
Farts of France, in Spain and Italy, where, 
upon dry rocky Soils near the Sea, they thrive 
prodigiouflyj but notwithftanding they are 
produc’d in warm Countries, yet they are hardy 
enough to bear the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well in the open Air, provided they are 
planted upon a poor, dry, gravelly Soil; on 
which they will endure the Cold much better 
than upon a richer Soil, where the Plants will 
£row more vigoroufly in Summer , and fo be 
more fubjedt to Injury from Froft, and they 
will not have fo ftrong an Aromatick Scent as 
thole upon a dry barren Soil. 

Thole Sorts with ftrip’d Leaves are fome- 
what tender, and lhould either be planted near 
a warm Wall, or in Pots fill’d with light frelh 
Barth, and Iheher’d in Winter under a Frame, 
otherwife they will be fubjedt to die in frofty 
Weather. 

■ AH theft Sorts may be propagated by plant¬ 
ing Slips or Cuttings of them in the Spring of 
■the Year, upon a Bed of a light frefh Earth ; 
and when they are rooted, they may be trans¬ 
planted into the Places where they are delign’d 
to grow, but it will be proper to do this about 
the’Beginning of Augufi, that they may take new 
Root before the frofty Weather comes on; for 
if they are planted too late in Autumn, they 
feldom live through the Winter, efpecially if 
the Weather proves very cold; fo that if you 
do not tranlplant them early, it will be the 
better Method to let them remain unre- 
moved until March following, when the Froft 
is over, observing never to tranlplant them at 
a Seafon when the dry Eaft Winds blow, but 

■ rather defer the doing of it until the Seafon is 
-more favourable; for if they are planted when 
there are cold drying Winds, they are apt to 
dry up their Leaves, and kill ’em : But if there 

„ happens to be fome warm Showers foon after 
they are removed, it will caufe ’em to take 
Root immediately i fo that they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. 

Altho’ thefe Plants are tender when planted 
in a Garden, yet when they are by Accident 
rooted in a Wall, (as I have fevera! times 
feen ’em) they will endure the greateft Cold 
of our Winters, though expos’d much to the 
cold Winds; whichisoccafionedby the Plant’s 
being moreftunted and ftrong, and their Roots 
being drier. 

The Flowers of the narrow-leav’d Garden 
Sort are uled in Medicine, as are alfo the 
Leaves and Seeds. 

RUBIA, (takes its Name from its red Co¬ 


lour, becaule the Root of this Plant is uled in 
dying a red Colour ] Madder. 

The Cbaratlers are j 

fbe Flower confifis of one fingle Leaf, which 
is cut into four or five Segments, and expanded 
at the fop i the Flower-cup afterwards becomes 
a Fruit compofed of two juicy Berries, clofely 
joined together , containing Seed, for the tnofi 
fart hollowed like a Navel ; to which may he 
added, the Leaves being rough, and furrounding 
the Stalks in Wborles. 

The Species are ; 

1. Rubia j fmttorum futiva, C. B . P. Cul¬ 
tivated Dyers Madder. 

2. Rubia ; fylvejlris afpera, quee fylvefiris 
Diofcoridis. C ■ B. P. Wild Madder. 

3. Rubia ; fylvefiris, Monfpefulana , major. 
J. B. Great wild Madder of Montpelier, 

The firft of thefe Sorts was formerly cul¬ 
tivated in divers Parts of England , for the 
Dyers Ufe •» but of late Years it has been 
wholly negte&ed, fo that at preftnr I believe 
there is ftarce any of it cultivated, except in 
{mall Quantities far Medicinal Ule : How this 
Plant came to be fo much negleited in Eng¬ 
land I can't imagine, fince it will thrive as 
well here as in any Country in Europe ; and 
the Confumption of it in England is pretty 
large; for I have been informed, that we pay 
upwards of thirty thoufand Pounds annually 
for this Commodity, which might be eafily 
lav’d to the Nation, were it cultivated here. 
At prelent the greateft Quantity of it is culti¬ 
vated in Flanders and Holland, from whence 
we are annually fumilh’d with it, in three 
different Manners, and diftinguifh’d by the 
Names of Madder in the Branch, Madder in the 
Bundle, and Madder unbundled : The firft Sort 
is brought to us in the Root, as it comes out 
of the Ground, without any other Preparation 
than that of being dried. The iecond Soft is 
that of Bunch Madder, or luch as is made 
into Bundles, which is Madder in Branch, firft 
freed from the Bark and the Pith, then ground 
by a Mill into grofs Powder, as we buy it. 
The third Sort is the Madder unbundled, that 
is, the Branched Madder ground into Powder j 
but the Bunched Madder, or that in Bundles 
is the belt, which for its Excellency, when it 
is ffelh, is made into Bales, or put up into 
Casks j 'tis of a pale Red, but as it grows 
older, increafts its Colour to a fine Red $ that 
of Zealand is efteem’d the beft for the Dyers 
Ufe. 

In the Year 1727. I obftrved a great Quan¬ 
tity of this Plant cultivated in Holland, be¬ 
tween Helvoetfltiyce and the Brill, and it be¬ 
ing the firft Time I had ever ften any con- 
fiderable Parcel of it, I was tempted to 
make fome Enquiries about its Culture, and 
take fome Minutes of it down upon the Spot, 
which I lhall here infert, for the Ufe of fuch 
[ as may have Curiofity to attempt the Culture 
of it, 

1 In Autumn they plough the Land, where 
: they intend to plant Madder in the Spring, and 
lay it in high Ridges, that the Froft may mel¬ 
low it; in March they plough it again, and 
. at this Seafon they work it very deep, laying 
7 D il 
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it up in Ridges eighteen Inches afunder, and 
about a Foot deep ; then about the Beginning 
of April, when the Madder will begin to lhoot 
out of the Ground, they open the Earth about 
t heir old Roots, and take off all the Side-ihoots 
which extend themfelves horizontally, juft 
under the Surface of the Ground, preftrving 
as much Root to them as poffible: Thefe 
they tranfpJam immediately upon the Tops of 
the new Ridges, at about a Foot apart, ob- 
ferving always to do this when there are fbme 
Showers, becauie then the Plants will take 
Root in a few Days, and will require no 
Water. 

When the Plants are growing, they care¬ 
fully keep the Ground hoed, to prevent 
the Weeds from coining up between them, 
for if they are fmothered by Weeds, efpe- 
cially when young, it will either deftroy or 
weaken them lo much, that they ftldom do 
well after. In thefe Ridges they let the Flams 
remain two Seafons, during which Time they 
keep the Ground very clean, and at Michael - 
mas, when the Tops of the Plants are decay’d, 
they take up the Roots, and dry them for 
Sale. This is what I could learn of their 
Method of cultivating this Plant, to which I 
will'fubjoin a few Obfervations of my own, 
which I have fince made upon the Culture of 
Madder in England. And, firft, I find there 
is no Neceflity for laying the Ground up in 
Ridges in England, as is practis’d by the 
Dutch, (efpecially in dry Land) becaufe 
the Places where I law it, were very wet 
Land, which is often floated in Winter ; lo 
that if the Plants were not elevated upon 
Ridges their Roots would rot in Winter. 
Secondly, They Ihould be planted at a greater 
Diftance in England, the Rows Ihould be 
at leaft three Feet Diftance, and the Plants 
eighteen Inches afunder in the Rows; for 
as they extend themfelves pretty far under¬ 
ground, lo where they are planted too near, 
their Roots will not have Room to grow. 
And, thirdly, 1 find, that if all the horizon¬ 
tal Roots are deftroy’d from time to time, as 
they are produced, it will caufe the large 
downright Roots to be much bigger, in which 
the Goodnels of this Commodity chiefly con- 
lifts : For if the upper Roots are luffered to 
remain, they will draw off the principal Nou- 
rilhment from the downright Roots, as I have 
experienced; for I planted a few Roots upon 
the fame Soil and Situation, which were of 
equal Strength, and rooted equally well, half 
of theft I hoed round, and cut off the hori¬ 
zontal Roots, and the other half I permitted 
the horizontal Roots to remain on, and when 
I took them all up, thoft which I had hoed 
about and kept clear from horizontal Roots, 
were a 1 molt as large again as the ocher, and 
the Roots were double the Weight; which 
plainly proves it necellary to cut off thoft 
fuperficial Roots. 

The Manner of drying and preparing theft 
Roots for Ule, I am not acquainted with, 
having never had an Opportunity of feeing 
that Part; fo can give no Inftru&ions concern¬ 


ing it; but whoever ihall have CurioGty 
enough to cultivate this ufeful Plant, might 
eafily inform themftlves, by going over to 
Holland at the Seafon of talcing up the 
Roots. 

The two Sorts of Wild Madder are of no 
Uft; though their Roots feern to be of the 
lame Quality with the manured Sort; and as 
they are never cultivated in Gardens, it is 
ncedlels to lay any thing more of them in this 
Place. 

Theft Plants love a Joofe Soil, neither too 
dry nor over wet, but will do better in a dry 
than on a wet Soil, becauft in fiich Places the 
Roots are apt to rot in Winter. 

RUBUS, [ this Plant is lo call’d of the 
red Colour of the Fruit before it comes to 
Maturity.] The Bramble or Rafp-berry- 
bulh. 3 

The Charafiers arc; 

It bath a Flower confifting of five Leaves, 
which are placed circularly , and do expand in 
form of a Kofe ; the Flower-cup it divided into 
five Parts, containing many Stamina , or Chives , 
in the Bofom of the Flower, in the Center of 
which rifts the Pointal , which afterwards be¬ 
comes the Fruit , confifting of many Protuberances , 
and full of Juice. 

The Species are; 

i. Rubus ; major, fruffu nigro. J. B. The 
common Bramble or Blackberry-burn- 

а. Rubus ; minor, fruClu caruleo. J. B. 
The Dewbcrry-bulh, or Lefler Bramble. 

3 - Rubus; vulgaris, major, frufiu albo. 
Raii Syn. The common Greater Bramble- 
bulh with white Fruit. 

4. Rubus ; vulgaris , major , folio eleganter 
variegato. The greater Bramble-bulb with a 
beautiful ftrip’d Leaf 

5. Rubus; Ida us, fpinofus , fru£lu ruhro. 

J. B. The Ralpberry-bulh, Framboife, or 
Hind-berry. * 

б. Rubus ; Idaus, fpinofus , frulfu albo. 
J. B. The Ralpberry-bulh with white 
Fruit. 

7 - Rubus ; Idaus, fpinofus, fruftu ruhro, 
ferotino. The Ralpberry-bulh with late red 
Fruit. 

8. Rubus ; Idaus, non fpinofus. J. B. The 
Ralpberry-bulh without Thorns. 

9. Rubus ; Idaus, fruftu nigro, Virgmianus. 
Banifier. The Virginian Rafpberry-bufl) with 
black Fruit. 

to. Rubus ; odoratus. Cor nut. Virginian 
flowering Rafpberry, vulgo. 

11. Rubus; Americanus, magts ere A us, 
fpinis rarioribus , ftipite caruleo. Pluk. Aim. 
The upright Penfilvania Bramble, or Rafp¬ 
berry-bufh. 

12. Rubus ; Alpinus , bumilis.J.B. Dwarf 
Bramble of the Alps. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are very common in 
Hedges, and upon dry Banks in moft Parts of 
England, and are rarely cultivated in Gardens. 
The third Sort was found by Mr. Jacob Bobart 
in a Hedge not far from Oxford, and hath 
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fince been cultivated in feveral Gardens as a 
Curiofity. This does not only differ from the, 
common Bramble in the Colour of the Fruit, 
but alio in the Colour of the Bark and the 
Leaves, which in this Sort are of a lively 
Green ; whereas thofe of the common Sort are 
of a dark brown Colour. The fourth Sort is 
a Variety of the common Bramble , differing 
therefrom only in having ftrip’d Leaves, for 
which it is preferv’d by fome Perfons who are 
curious in colle&mg variegated Plants. 

The Rafpberry-Bujb is alfo very common in 
divers Woods in the Northern Counties of 
England) but is cultivated in all curious Gar¬ 
dens for the Sake of its Fruit. Of this there 
are three Kinds, which are cultivated com¬ 
monly in the Gardens near London ; w hich are 
the common Red, late Red, and the White 
Sorts i but the Sort without Thorns is left 
common at prefent than the other. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth Sorts 
are preferv'd as Curiofities in feveral Gardens 
near London ; but as their Fruits are of no 
Value, lb they are fcarcely worth cultivating, 
except in Botanick Gardens for Variety. 

All thefe Plants are eafily propagated by 
Suckers, which they fend from the Roots in 
great Plenty. The beft Time to take them 
off, and tranfplant them, is in October, that 
they may take good Root before Winter , which 
will oufe them to be ftrong, and produce 
Fruit the fucceeding Summer, 

In preparing thelePlants, their Fibres foould 
be foorten’d ; but the Buds which are plac’d 
at a fmall Diftance from the Stem of the 
Plant, muff not be cut off, becaufe thofe pro¬ 
cure the new Shoots the following Summer. 
Thefe Plants foould be planted about two Feet 
afunder in the Rows, and four or five Feet 
Diftance Row from Row ; for if they are 
planted too clofe, their Fruit is never fo fair, 
nor will ripen fo kindly as when they have 
Room for the Air to pa ft between the Rows. 
The Soil in which they thrive beft, is a frefh, 
landy Loam, neither too moift nor over dry, 
the Extreme of either being injurious to thefe 
Plants. 

The Time for d re fling of them is in October, 
when all the old Wood, which produc’d Fruit 
the preceding Summer , foould be cut out 
down to the Surface of the Ground, and the 
young Shoots mulf be fhorten’d to about two 
Feet in Length ; then the Spaces between the 
Rows foould be well dug to encourage their 
Roots; and if you bury a very little rotten 
Dung therein, it will make them (hoot vigo- 
roufly the Summer following, and their Fruit 
will be much fairer. During the Summer SeaCon 
they foould be kept clear from Weeds, which, 
with the before-mention’d Culture, is all the 
Management they will require : But it is pro¬ 
per to make new Plantations once in three or 
four Years, becaufe thole are better than fiich 
Plants as are fuffer’d to remain longer. 

AH the other Sorts are propagated from 
Suckers in the feme Manner as the Garden 
Rafpberries, and are equally hardy, lb that 
they may be placed in the open Air in any 


Part of the Garden, provided it be not over 
moift, which is apt to rot the Roots of fome 
Sorts in If'inter , but efpecially of the Canada 
Sort, which is apt to perifo if planted in a 
very wet Soil. 

RUSCUS ; [fo call’d of Rujlicus, q.d. A 
rujltck Plant , becaufe the Countrymen in old 
Time ufed to lay it upon their Flefo to defend 
it from Mice. It is alfo called Laurus, becaufe 
it is fit for making Laurel Garlands. It is allb 
called Alexandrina , from its growing iri Alex¬ 
andria^] Knec-Hclly or Butchers-Broom. 

The Characters are; 

it be Flower-cup eonfifts of one Leaf,', which is 
cut into feveral Divifions, out of which is pro¬ 
duced a globular Bell-fbap’d Flower , ccufiftmg 
alfo of one Leaf in the Center of which rifes 
the Pointal , which afterwards becomes a feft 
roundijb Fruity in which is inclos'd one or two 
hard Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Ruscus ; Myrtifolius , aculeatus. fouru. 
The common Knee-Holly or Butchers-Broom. 

2. Ruscus; angufhfolius frutxu folio tnnaf- 
cente, fount. Narrow-leav’d Butchers-Broom 
or Alexandrian Laurel, with the Fruit grow¬ 
ing on the Leaves. 

3. Ruscus ; latifolius, fruCtu folio, iuttaf- 
cente. fount, Broad-Jeav’d Butchers-Broom 
or Alexandrian Laurel, with the Fruit grow¬ 
ing on the Leaves. 

4. Ruscus i angufUfolius, fruCtu fummis 
ramulis innafeente. fourn. Narrow-leav’d 
Butchers-Broom or Alexandrian Laurel, with 
the Fruit growing upon the Tops of the 
Branches. 

$■ Ruscus j latifolius, ermetis, fruCtu e 
crettis foliorum prodettnttbus. Broad-leav’d 
Alexandrian Laurel, with the Fruit growing 
upon the Edges of the Leaves. 

The firft Sort is very common in the Woods 
in divers Parts of England, and is rarely cul¬ 
tivated in Gardens. The Roots of this Kind 
are fometimes ufed in Medicine, and the green 
Shoots are cut, and bound into Bundles, and 
fold to the Butchers, who ufe it as Befoms to 
fweep their Blocks; from whence it had the 
Name of Butchers-Broom. 

The fecond, third, and fourth Sorts are 
hardy Plants, and tho’ not Natives of England , 
yet may be preferv’d in Gardens, if planted in 
a foady Situation, as in Wildernefs-Quarters, 
fc?c. where they ferve to intermix with other 
Wood Plants to make Variety ; and the third 
Sort is fometimes ufed in Medicine. Thefe 
Plants may be propagated by parting their 
Roots in the Spring of the Year, before they 
begin to make new Shoots, obferving, if the 
Sealbn be dry, to water them until they have 
taken Root • after which they will require no 
farther Care but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
obferving not to tranfplant or difturb their 
Roots oftner than once in three or four Years, 
for when they are often removed, they feldom 
thrive well, and do rarely produce Fruit. 

The fifth Sort is tender, and muft therefore 
be plac’d in Pots fill’d with frefh Earth, and in 
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Hunter put into the Green-houfe j but it fhould 
be plac’d where it way have free Air in mild 
Weather, and be conftantly water’d : In 
which Management, this Plant will lend forth 
Stems fix or eight Feet high, furnifli’d with 
Leaves from bottom to top, which in June 
will be clofely let with Flowers upon their 
Edges, which do make a very beautiful and 
odd Appearance, and renders it worthy of a 
Place in every good Collection of Plants. This 
is alfo propagated by parting the Roots, as 
the former, which thould not be done very 
often, becaufe if the Roots are not permitted 
to remain fome time to get Strength, they will 
produce but weak Shoots, and very few 
Flowers; and in the Strength of their Shoots, 
and Number of Flowers the greaceft Beauty of 
thefe Plants confifts. 

It is generally fuppos’d, that it was one of 
thele Plants which the antient Vidors were 
crown’d with ; and lince from the Fliablenels 
of their Branches, whereby they are very pro¬ 
per to wreath into any Figure, as alfo from 
the Refemblancc thole Coronets, which we 
lee furrounding the Heads of Ibme antient 
Bufts, have to the Leaves of thefe Plantsj lo 
that it is a probable Conjecture at lead. 

RUTA i (This Plant is call’d Ruta, of tv*, 
to preferve, becaufe it is a Plant very good to 
preferve Health.] Rue. 

The Characters are j 

*the Flower for the mofi Part confifis of four 
hollow Leaves , which are plac’d orbicularly, and 
do expand in form of a Role ; out of whofe Flow * 
er-ettp rtfes the Pointal , which afterwards be¬ 
comes a roundijb Fruit, which is generally four- 
cornerd, and compos’d of four Cells fix’d to an 
Axis, and full of fmall angular Seeds. 

The Species are j 

i. Ruta j major, bortenfis, latifolia. Mor. 
Hifi. The common broad-leav’d Garden Rue. 

z. Ruta ; bortenfis, minor, tenutfolia. Mor. 
'Hifi. The lefler Garden Rue, with narrow 
Leaves. 

3. Ruta ; bortenfis, minor, temifolia, foliis 
variegatis argenteis. Boerb. Ind. The lefler 
Garden Rue, with narrow Leaves, variegated 
with White. 

4. Ruta j Cbalepenfis, latifolia, fiorum peta - 
Its villis fcatentibus. H. L. The broad-leav’d 
Aleppo Rue, whole Flower-leaves are befer 
with Down. 

5. Ruta } Cbalepenfis, tenutfolia, fiorum 
fetalis, villis fcatentibus. Mor. Hifi. Narrow- 
leav’d Aleppo Rue, whole Flower-leaves are 
befet with Down. 

6. Ruta ; fylvefirts, major. C. B. P. 
Greater Wild Rue. 

There are lome other Varieties of thefe 
Plants which are prelerv’d in curious Botanick 
Gardens, but thole here mention’d are all the 
Sorts which I have feen cultivated in the 
Englijb Gardens. 

The fird Sort here mention’d, is that which 
the College of Phylicians have direded to be 
uled in Medicine, and is the mod commonly 
cultivated in England. 


The lecond Sort is propagated but in few 
Gardens in England ; tho’ the third, which is. 
a Variety of the lecond, and only differing 
from it in having its Leaves variegated with 
White, is very common in England, being 
greatly cultivated by thofe Gardeners who 
fupply the London Markets with Plants in the 
Spring Seafon, at which Time this Plant makes 
a beautiful Appearance j but as the Sealon 
advances, and the Plants increafe in Vigour, 
lo the Variegation of the Leaves goes off and 
they appear almod green, but their Colour 
returns again in Whiter. 

The two Sorts of Aleppo Rue are only pre- 
ferv’d in lome curious Gardens, being rarely 
ufed in Medicine ; though, of late Years, the 
broad-leav’d Sort was become lb plenty, as 
to be brought to the Markets indead of the 
fird Sort: But it being much ranker, and of 
a more offenfive Smell, it was negleded. 

The greater Wild Rue is lels common in 
England than either of the former. This I 
rais’d from Seeds, which were lent me by my 
Honoured Friend Mr. Henry Hopkey, from 
Gibraltar , where this Plant grows upon the 
Hills in great Plenty, 

All thefe Plants may be propagated cither 
by lowing of their Seeds, or by planting Slips 
or Cuttings, both of which mud be done in 
the Spring. The Manner of propagating them 
from Cuttings being the fame with Rofemary, 
I lhall not repeat it here, but refer 
the Reader to that Article % and if they are 
propagated by Seeds, there needs no farther 
Care but to dig a Bed of frelh Earth in the 
Spring , making it level; then to fow the Seeds 
thereon, treading them in, and raking the 
Ground fmooth; After which you mud obferve 
to keep the Bed dear from Weeds until the 
Plants are come up about two Inches high ; 
when they fliould be tranlplamed out into frefli 
Beds, where they may remain for Ufe. All 
thefe Plants mult have a dry Soil, otherwife 
they are very fubjeft to be dedroy’d in Winter. 
The two Aleppo Rues, and the Wild Rue arc 
fomewhat tenderer than the common Sort ; 
but thefe will endure our ordinary Winters 
very well in the open Air, elpecially if they 
are planted on a dry Soil. 

Thefe Plants were formerly ufed to plant 
for Edgings on the Sides of Borders j but they 
arc by no means proper for this Ufe, for they 
fhoot lo vigoroufly that there is no keeping 
them within the Bounds of an Edging ; be¬ 
tides, when they are kept clofely Iheer’d they 
appear very ragged and dumpy, and their 
Roots do d>read lb far, as to exhaud the 
Goodnelsof the Soil, lb that the other Plants 
’would be depriv’d of their Nourilhment * 
which Realons have caus’d them to be wholly 
negleded for this Purpofe ; lo that, at pre- 
fent, they are chiefly cultivated for Medicinal 
Ufe, or to furnifli the Balconies of the Citi¬ 
zens in the Spring. 

-RUTA CANTNA j vide Scrophularia. 

RUTA MURARIA i Wall-Rue or White 
Maidenhair. 

This 
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This Plant is found growing out of the The Char afters are; 

Joints of okl Walls in divers Parts of England, &he Flowers confifi of federal Leaves, which 
where it is gathered for Medicinal Ufe ; but as are plac'd circularly , and do expand inform of a 
it can’t be cultivated in Gardens, lo as to Rofe; thefe Leaves are produc'd from the luci- 
grow to Advantage, I fhall not fey any thing fares of the Flower-cup y from the Center of the 


more of it in this Place. 
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Flower-cup rtfes the Pointal, which afterwards 
becomes a Fruit or oval Husk , conjifiing of two 
Cells, and generally full of fmall Seeds, which 
adhere to the Placenta, and are commonly wrap¬ 
ped up in the Flower-cup. 

The Species are; 

i. Salic aria; vulgaris, purpurea , foliis 


oblongis. Courts. Purple-fpiked Willow-herb 
or Lofe-ftrife, with long Leaves. 

2. Salicak.1 a ; purpurea,foliis fubrotundis. 
Tourn. Purple-fpiked Willow-herb or Lofe- 
ftrife, with roundiih Leaves. 

Thefe Plants are very common by the Sides 
of Ditches and other moift Places in divers 
Parts of England, and are rarely cultivated in 
Gardens; yet for the Beauty of their long 
folio Tamarifei, Diofcoridis . Spikes of purple Flowers, they deferve a Place 

in a good Garden, as alfo for their Jong 
Continuance in Flower; However, if there 
happens to be a moift boggy Place in a 
Garden where few other Plants will thrive, 
thefe may be plac’d there to Advantage, and 
will afford a great deal of Pleifurc. They 
propagate themfclves very faft by their creep¬ 
ing Roots, fo that if they dd ght in the Soil, 
they will, in a ftiort time, multiply exceed¬ 
ingly- Thefe produce their Flowers in June 


S ABINA ; The Savine-Tree, 

The Characters are; 

It bath compaCl, rgid, and prickly Ever - 
green Leaves ; the Fruit is fmall, jpherical, 
and warted, and the whole Plant has a very 
rank, ftrong Smell. 

The Species are ; 
l. Sabina ; 

G B. P. The Male or common Savin 
%. Sabina; folio Cypref/i. C- B. P . 
Berry-bearing or Upright Savin. 

3. Sabina ; folio variegate . The ftrip’d 
Savin. 

T hefe Plants are commonly cultivated for 
Medicinal Ufe; and are rarely planted in 
Gardens for Pleafure, becaufe their ill Scent 
renders them difagreeable in frequented Places; 
but yet they may be admitted for planting in 


The 


Clumps, or to form Amphitheatres of Ever- and July, and do often continue till Augujl in 
green Trees; where if thefe are intermix’d Beauty, 
amongft other low-growing Plants, they will 

add to the Variety. SALIX; [takes its Name of Salto, to leap 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by laying or dance , becaufe of its quick Growth.] The 
down their young Branches in the Springy Sallow or Willow-Tree. 


which if duly water’d in dry Weather, will 
take Root in a Year’s time, and may then be 
tranfplaiited out either into a Nurfery, or the 
Places where they arc to remain: They may 


The Characters are; 

ft hath amentaceous Flowers, conffing cf fe¬ 
ver a l Stamina, which are collected into a Spike , 
hut are barren ; the Embryo's are produc'd upon 


alio be propagated by Cuttings, which Ihould different Trees from the Male Flowers, and do 
be planted on a moift Soil, about the Begin¬ 
ning of April, which, if duly water’d, will 
take Root; and the Spring following may be 
feroov’d, as was directed for the Layers. 

The Time for traniplanting thefe Plants 
is the feme with mod other Ever-green Trees, 

Cviz ) in April ; obferving to do it in cloudy 
Weather, laying a little Mulch upon the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground about their Roots to pre¬ 
vent their drying: After they are rooted, they 
•will require no farther Care but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and to dig the Ground about 


afterwards become a Fruit cr Husk, fhapd like 
a Cone, opening in two Parts, and containing 
downy Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Salix ; vulgaris , alba , arborefeetts. 
C. B. P. The common White Willow. 

2. Salix; folio laureo , feu lato glabro ado - 
rata. Pbyt. Brit. The Bay-leav’d fwcct 
Willow. 

3. Salix ; folio longo , utriuque virente odo- 
rato. The long-leav’d Sweet Willow. 

4. Salix; folio longo , latoque, fplendente. 


their Roots every Spring, which will greatly fragilis. RaiiSyn. The Crack Willow. 

“ 5. Salix ; folio Amygdaline, utrinque aurito, 

corticem abjiciens. Rati Syn. The Almond- 


promote their Growth. 
SAFFRON; vide Crocus. 


SAGE; We Salvia. 

SALICARJA; [takes its Name of Salix, 
a Sallow or Widow, becaufe it grows on the 
Banks of Ditches under Willows. The An- 
tients call’d it Lyfmachia. It is alio call’d Hyf- 
fopifolia, becaufe its Leaves do fomething re- 
fetnble thofe of the Hyffop ] Willow-wort or 
fpiked Lofe-ftrifr. 


leav’d Willow, that caffs its Bark. 

6. Salix ; folio auriculato, fplendente, flex- 
His. Cat . Cant. The round-ear’d fhining 
Willow. 

7. Salix; folio longo, fubtuteo, non auti- 
culato, viminibus luteis . Raii Syn . The Jong- 
Ieav’d yellowUh Willow. 

8 . Sa li x ; latifclia, rotunda. C B. P. Round- 
leav’d Sallow . 

9. Salix ; latifolia, rotunda,variegate. The 
ftrip’d Sallow . 

7 E xe. Salix; 
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io. Salik; latifolia^ folia fplendente. Rail 
fyii. Broad fhining-leav’d Sallow* 

XI, Salix; orientalis y fagellis dcorfuvt^ pub 
cbrlpendaiUltts,^ Cor. The Weeping Willow.. 

There are a greater Number of Species to 
be found in England than are here mentioned, 
efpecially of the Sallows^ as I have been in¬ 
form’d by a very judicious Basket-maker: 
There are at leaft thirty Sorts, which they di- 
ftinguifh by Name, commonly in uie in their 
Trade $ and befides thefe* there are a great 
Number of Mountain fallows which grow upon 
dry Grounds; but as thefe are icldom culti¬ 
vated, fo it would be to little Purpoie to enu¬ 
merate them in this Place. 

All the Sorts of Hallows may be eafily pro¬ 
pagated by planting Cuttings or Sets in the 
Springs which do readily take Root, and are 
of q mck Growth. Thofe Sorts which grow to 
be targe Trees, and are cultivated for their 
Timber, are generally planted from Sets, which 
are about feven Feet long; Thefe are lharpen d 
at their larger Fnd, and thru ft into the 
Ground by the Sides of Ditches and Banks 
where the Ground is moift ; in which Places 
they make a confidcrable Frogrefs, and are a 
great Improvement to Inch Fftates, bccaufe 
their Tops will be lit to lop every third or 
fourth Year. The larger Wood, if found, is 
commonly fold for making Wooden Heels, or 
Soles for Shoes, as alfo to the Turners for 
tinny Kinds of light Ware. 

The Sallows are commonly planted in Cut¬ 
tings, made from ftrong Shoots of the former 
Year, and are about three Feet long: T hcleare 
commonly thruft down two Feet deep into the 
Ground, and are one Foot above it. The Soil 
fhoiild always be dug or plough’d before they 
arc planted, and the Cuttings plac’d about three 
Feet Row from Row, and eighteen Inches 
slender in the Rows, obferving always to place 
the Rows the Hoping Way of the Ground, 
(efpecially if the Tides overflow the Place) 
becaule if the Rows are plac'd the contrary 
Ways, all the Weeds and Filth will be detain’d 
by the Plants, which wilt choak ’em up. The 
be ft Scafon for planting thefe Cuttings is in 
February, for if they are planted looner, they 
are apt to peel, if it proves hard Froft, which 
greatly injures them. Thele Plants are always 
cut every Year, and if the Soil be good they 
will produce a great Crop ; fo that the yearly 
Produce of one Acre has been often lold for 
fifteen Pounds, but ten Pounds is a common 
Price, which is much better than Corn-Land : 
jo that it is great Pity thele Plants are not more 
cultivated, efpecially upon moift boggy Soils, 
tipon which few' other Things will thrive. 

SALT is a foflil Body, fufiHe by Fire, and 
congeahble again, in the Cold, into brittle 
Glebes or CryftaJs ; foluble withal in Water, 
fo as to disappear therein, never malleable, and 
having fomething in it, which to the Organ of 
Tafte, affords a Senfacion of Acrimony and 
Sharpnels. 

' Dr. Greia fuppofes, That the chief govern* 
ing Principle in the Juices of Plants, is, the 


Saline or Salt ; which [aline Principle is to be 
underftood as a general Term, The vegetable 
Salts feem to be four, viz. the Nitrons, the 
Acid, the Alkaline, and the Marine. 

The nitrous Salts feem by Nature to be afc 
lign’d chiefly to the Growth of Plants; and the 
other three Salts are exhibited by the ieveral 
Ways of relolving the Principles of a Plant. 

Salt is accounted good for cold Lands, be- 
canfe the Nature of it is luch, that the drier 
and hotter it is kept, the more it keeps its ow n 
Body, and does not turn to Water ; and when 
it Hands in a cold, moift Place, then, in a 
little time, it diflolves to Water ; and when it 
is turn’d to Water, then it is fit for the Nou- 
rilhmcnt and Feeding of Seeds, efpecially An¬ 
nuals. 

The Rcafon why Salt , V’Z. Salt-water , is 
accounted a Feeder of Seeds or Plants, is, 
that it has been often oblerv’d, that Salt' 
falling on a Board, €r?r. w ; ll be long a drying; 
and if it has been dry’d by Heat, Dews or 
Rain, will make it mpift again, and then it 
ft earns forth, and that is it which nourishes 
all Plants: But if it be upon a hot and dry 
Ground, late in the Spring, and dry Weather 
comes, then it does not, nor cannot, yield its 
Steam or Fume. 

Pigeons Dung is by many efteem’d good for 
cold Lands, becaulc it is hotter and falter than 
any other Dung, it being natural to Pigeons 
to eat Salt ; for they fly to the Sea-fide early 
on Mornings to pick up that Salt which the 
Heat of the Sun makes by drying up the Salt¬ 
water, and leaves upon the Sand. 

The Reverend Mr. Hales, in his excellent 
Treatilc of Vegetation , obferves, That Plants 
of a lefs durable Texture, as they abound with 
a greater Proportion of Salt and IVatcr , which 
is not fo ftrongly attracting as Sulphur and 
Air , fo they are the lels able to endure the 
Cold: And as Plants are oblcrv’d to have a 
greater Proportion of Salt and Hater in them 
in the Spring thin in Autumn, fo they are 
more eafily injur’d by Cold in the Spring than 
in a more advanc’d Age, when their Quan¬ 
tity of Oil is increas'd, with their greater Ma¬ 
turity. 

hence we find, that Nature’s chief Bufinefs 
in bringing the farts of a Vegetable, eipeci- 
a!ly its Fruit and Seed, to a Maturity, is to 
combine together, in a due Proportion, the 
more a&ive and noble Principles of Sulphur 
and Air that chiefly conftiture Oil, which in 
its tnoft refin’d State is never found without 
fome Degree of Earth and Salt in it. 

SALVIA ; [fb call’d of Salvus, or Sains 
Vita, i. e. the Health of Life J Sage. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a labiated Flower, con fifing of one 
Leaf, wbnfe Upper-hp is feme times arched, and 
fomettmes booked ; but the Under-hp (or Beard) 
is divided into three Parts , bunching out, and 
not hollow'd as the Clary ; out of the Flower-cup 
rifes the Point at, attended, as it were, by four 
Embryo's,whicb afterwards become foniany Seeds, 
which are rottmUfij, fijut up in a Husk , which 

was 
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if.71 before the Floveer-cup : To which way he 
added, Fbat the Stamina do fotnewbat refemhle 
the Os Hyoid is. 

'I he Species are ; 

1. Salvia j major, an Sphacelus Fleo- 
p'rraJU. C. B. P. The greater or common 
Sage. 

2. Salvia; nigra. C. B. P> Common Red 

Sage. 

3. Salvia ; major , foliis ex viridi alio 
vaneg.it is. Bcerb. hid. The greater Sage, with 
Leaves variegated with White and Green. 

4. Salvia; foliis verftcolonbus. C. B. P. 
Party-colour’d Sage. 

5. Salvia ; iatifolia , ferrata. C. E. P. 
Broud-lcav’d notch’d Sage. 

6 Salvia ; latifrdia , ferrata , foliis ex alio 
varicgatis. Broad-leav’d Sage, with varie¬ 
gat’d Leaves. 

7. Salvia ; alfntbium , reddens. J, B■ 
Wormwood Sage. 

8. Salvia ; minor, aurita , lion aurita» 

C. B. P. Sage of Virtue. 

9. Salvia; minor, foliis'variegatis. II. R. 
Par. Sage of Virtue, with ftrip’d Leaves. 

10. Salvia ; Oriental! s, latifolia, aljhi- 
1 h 1 a in red' leits, fere cameo mazjio. Boerb. Ind. 
Broad-leav’d Laltern Sage, fmclling like Worm¬ 
wood, with a large Flelh-colour’d Flower. 

11. Salvia ; Oricntahs lal folia, b.rjv.tif 
funa, vfcfa, pinnata, fore £3 ealice purpureis , 
tncdcra. Bcerb. Ind. La hern Sage, with broad, 
hairy, clammy-winged Leaves, with a purple 
Flower and Flower-tup, without Smell. 

12. Salvia ; Africans, frutefeens, folio 
fcorodonuv, fore violaceo. H. si. Shrubby 
African Sage, with a Wood Sage Leaf and a 
Violet-colour’d Flower. 

13. Salvia ; Afrkana, frutefeens , folio 
fubrolundo , glauco, fore atireo magno. II. A. 
Shrubby African Sage, with roundifli Sea- 
green Leaves, and a large Golden-Flower. 

14. Salvia; Orient ills, alfntbium reddens, 
foliis piiwatis, fore cameo e latter. Sber. Eaftern 
Upright Wormwood-Sage, with winged Leaves 
and a Flefh colour’d Flower. 

15. Salvia ; Ihfpanica , folio lavenduloe, 
Sourn. Spanifli Sage, with a Lavender-leaf. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant 
which are preferv’d in feme curious Botanick 
Gardens abroad ; but thofe here mention’d are 
what I have obltrv’d in the Euglifj Gardens. 

The firft Sort, tho’ the molt common id 
many Tarts of Europe, yet is but rarely to be 
ften in the Englf 3 Gardens ; but the red Sort 
is molt commonly cultivated in this Country, 
which many Perfons fuppofe to be only a 
Variety of the common Sort; but it conftantly 
preferves its Difference when rais’d from Seeds, 
as I hive two or three times experimented ; lb 
that 1 don’t Icruple to make it adifhnit Species , 
fmee its Difference from the common is much 
greater than in lome of the other Sorts of Sage, 
particularly the Sage of Virtue, and the haven- 
dt r-lca Jd Sage ; both which, when cultivated 
in a good Soil, are fo nearly alike, as not to 
be d fiinguifh’d by the beft Eotanifs. This 
Red Sage, the Wormwood Sage , and Sage of 
Virtue , are the principal Sorts which are culti¬ 


vated for Ufe in England ; tho’ the broad\ 
leav'd Sage is much preferable to the Sage o* 
Virtue for Tea, it giving the Water a much 
more grateful Flavour, and is efteem’d to be 
of a lefs drying Quality; lb that moft Tenons 
who are Lovers of Sage-Tea, do prefer this for 
that Purpole. 

All the Sorts of Sage (except the eleventh 
Sort, which is but annual) may be propagated 
by planting Cuttings or Slips, during any of 
the Summer Months, obferving to wurtr and 
(hade them until they have taken Root; after 
which they may be taken up, and planted 
where they are defign’d to remain, which 
Ihould always be upon a dry Soil, and where 
they may have the Benefit of the Sun ; for if 
they are planted on a moift Soil, or in a (hady 
Situation, they are very fubjeft to be deftroy’d 
in Winter ; nor will thefe Plants endure the 
Cold lo well when planted upon a rich Soil, 
as thofe which have a barren, dry, rocky 
Soil, which is the Cafe of moft of the Verti- 
cillate Plants. The Side-fhoots and Tops of 
thefe Plants may be gather’d in the Summer, 
and dry’d, if defign’d for Tea, otherwife they 
are beft taken green from the Plants for moft 
other Ufcs. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
Sorts are lomewhat tender, therefore thefe 
muft be planted into Foes fill’d with frefh, Fght, 
fandy Earth ; and in Winter muft be remov’d 
into the Confervatory, where they fhould be 
plac’d as near the Windows as poffible, that 
they may have a great Share of frefh Air when¬ 
ever the Scalbn is m;ld, for if they are too 
much drawn, they fcldom flower well, and 
make but an indifferent Appearance: In Sum* 
trier they muft be expos’d amongft other EXo- 
tick Plants in fome well-ftielter’d Situation, for 
they are pretty hardy, and do only require to 
be fhelter’d from Froft and ftrong Winds. 
Thefe Plants muft be often refrefh’d with Wa¬ 
ter, (efpecially in warm Weather, otherwife 
they will (hrivel and decay ; and they Ihould 
be tranfplanted at leaft twice every Summer, 
becaufe their Roots do greatly increafe; which 
if confin’d in the Pots too long, will turn 
mouldy, and decay. The other Oriental Sorrf 
are hardy enough to endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters in the open Air, provided 
they are planted in a dry Soil, and a warm 
Situation. 

Tbefe Plants may alfo be propagated by 
{owing their Seeds in the Spring upon a Bed 
of frefh Earth, obferving to keep the Ground 
clear from Weeds until the Plants are come 
tip; when they Ihould be tranfplanted into 
Beds of frefh Earth, and treated as thofe rais’d 
from Cuttings or Slips. 

SALVIA AGRESTIS; vide ScordiuiKL 

SAMBUCUS ; [fe call’d of Sambuca , whicfl 
was a mufical Inftrument made of this Wood, 
uled by the Antients. Others derive the 
Name of one Saiidix, who found out the Vir¬ 
tues of this Tree,) The Elder-Tree. 

The Char ail ers are ; 

tfbe Branches are fall of Pith, having but 
little Wood ; the Flowers are nmopetakus , di* 
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•aided into fweral Segments, and expand in Form 
of a Rofe ; thefe are for the rnoft Part calleftcd 
tnto an Umbels and are fucceeded by foft fuccu- 
lent Berries , having three Seeds in each. 

The Sptcies are; 

1. Sambucus ; fruSiu in umbelfd ttigro. 
C. B. P. Common Elder, with thek Berries. 

2 . Sam bucus ; fru 5 lu in umbellci viridi. 
C.B. P. Common Elder, with greenifh Berries. 

3. Sambucus ; frttliu alba. Lob. The 
white-berried Elder. 

4. Sambucus ; raceme fa, rubra. C. B. P. 
The Mountain red-berried Elder. 

y. Sambucus; laciniato folio. G B.P. The 
Cut or Parfley-leav’d Elder. 

6. Sambucus; vulgaris , foliis ex luteo va- 
riegatis. The blotch’d-leav'd Elder. 

7. Sambucus; bumil:s,five Ebulus. C.B.P. 
Dwarf-Elder or Danewort- 

The firft of thefe Trees is very common in 
the Hedges in moft Parts of England , but the 
fccond and third Sorts are more rare ; theft 
are propagated for the Sake of their Berries, 
which are by fome Pcrlons ufed for making 
Wine, and for other Purpofts, The fourth 
Sort is left common in England than either of 
the former, it being only to be found in fome 
curious Gardens at preftnt. The fifth and 
fixth Sorts are preferved for the Variety of 
their Leaves, by fuch as are curious in 
collecting the various Kinds of Trees and 
Shrubs. 

All thele Sorts may be eafily propagated 
from Cuttings, or by lowing their Seeds ; but 
the former being the moft expeditious Me¬ 
thod, is generally practis’d. The Time for 
planting of their Cuttings is any time from 
September to March , in the doing of which 
there needs no more Care chan to thruft the 
Cuttings about fix or eight Inches into the 
Ground, and they will take Root faft enough; 
and may afterwards be tranfplanted where 
they are to remain ; which may be upon 
almoft any Soil or Situation ; they are extream 
hardy, and if their Seeds are permitted to fall 
upon the Ground, they will produce a Plenty 
of Plants the fucceeding Summer. 

Theft Trees are often planted for making 
Fences, becaufe of their quick Growth, but 
as their Bottoms become naked in a few Years, 
fo they are not fb proper for that lift; nei¬ 
ther would 1 recommend them to be planted 
near Habitations, becaule at the Seafbn when 
they arc in Flower, they emit fuch a ftrong 
Scent, as will occafion violent Pains in the 
Heads of thoft who abide long near 'em ; 
befides, the erode Parts which are continually 
perfpired through their Leaves are accounted 
unwholfome, though the Leaves, Bark, and 
other Parts are greatly efteemed for many Ufts 
in Medicine. 

The Dwarf-Elder is found wild in fome 
Counties of England, but near London it is 
propagated in Gardens for Medicinal Uft ; 
though very often the Herb-women in the 
Markets, do give the tender Shoots of the 
Elder tree inftead of this, to fuch Ferfons as 
cant diftinguilhthemafunder. 
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This Plant multiplies exceeding foft by its 
creeping Root, which, if permitted to run, 
will foon overfpread a large Spot of Ground ; 
the OfF-fots of theft Roots may be tranfplanted 
any time from September to March , and will 
grow in any Soil or Situation, but fhould be 
allowed Room to fpread, for if they are 
planted near other Plants, they will over-run 
and deftroy them. 

SAND, as Dr. Boerhaave defines it, is Earth 
properly lb called, which is a foffil Body, nei¬ 
ther diffoluble by Fire, Water, nor Air, in- 
fipid and untranfparent; more fofible than 
Stone; ft ill friable, and containing ufually a 
Share of Fatnefs. 

Dr. Lifter divides the Etigli/h Sands into two 
ClafTes; the firft, Jbarp or Rag-Sand, confift- 
ing of fmatl, tranfparcnt Pebbles, naturally 
found on the Mountains, and not calrinable : 
Theft he farther divides into fine and coarfe, 
and fubdivides each according to the Colours, 
into white, grey, reddifh, brown, tdc. 

The fecond, foft or [month, which he fob- 
divides into that with flat Particles broke from 
Lime-ftones, that with Silver-like Particles, 
and that with Gold-like Particles. 

As to Sand, its Uft is to make the clayey 
Earth fertile, and fit to feed Vegetables, &tc. 
for Earth alone we find is liable to coalefte, 
and gather into a hard coherent Mafs, as is 
apparent in Clay ; and Earth thus unbodied, 
and, as it were, glued together, is no way 
difpos'd to nourilh Vegetables ; But if with 
fuch Earth, Sand, r. e. hard CryftaU, 
(which are not difiolvable in Water, and ftill 
retain their Figure) be intermixed, they will 
keep the Pores of the Earth open, and the 
Earth itfelf looft and incompalt, and by that 
means give Room for the Juices to afcend, 
and for Plants to be nourifhed thereby. 

Thus a Vegetable planted either in Sand alone, 
or in a fat Glebe, or Earth alone, receives no 
Growth or Increment at all, but is either 
ftarved or fuffocated ; but mix the two, and 
the Mali becomes fertile. In effttft, by means 
of Sand the Earth is render'd, in fome man¬ 
ner, organical j Pores and Interfaces being 
hereby maintained, fomething analogous to 
Veflels, by which the Juices may be con¬ 
vey’d, prepar'd, digefted, circulated, and at 
length excern’d, and thrown oft* into the Roots 
of Plants. 

Grounds that are fandy and gravelly do 
eafily admit both of Heat and Moifture, but 
then they are liable to thefe Inconveniencies ; 
That they let them pais too foon, tnd fo con¬ 
tract no Ligature^ or elft retain it too long, 
efpecially where there is a Clay Bottom, and 
by that means it either parches or chills too 
much, and produces nothing but Mols and 
canorous Infirmities; but if the Sand happens 
to have a Surface of good Mould, and a Bot¬ 
tom of Grave) or looft Stone, though it do 
not hold the Water, it may produce a for¬ 
ward fweet Graft; and though it may be fob- 
jed to bum, yet it quickly recovers itfelf with 
the leaft Rain. 
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Sea-fani is accounted a very good Comport 
for ftiff Ground, for it eflfc&s the two Things 
following, •viz. It makes Way for the Tree or 
Seed to root in ftiff Ground, and makes a 
Fume to feed it. 

Sand indeed is apt to pulh the Plants, that 
grow upon it, early in the Springy and make 
them germinate near a Month iboner than 
thole that grow upon Clay ; becaufc the Salts 
in the Sand arc at full Liberty to be railed, 
and put into Motion upon the leaft Approach 
of the Warmth of the Sun ; but then as they 
are hafty, they are loon exhal’d and loft- 

SANGUIS DRACONIS; vide Palma. 

SANTCULA, [fo call’d of fanando, heal¬ 
ing, becaule it is good in many Oiftempers.] 
Sanide, 

The Characters are; 

It is an umbelliferous Planty wbofe Flower 
ccufifis of five Leaves placed orbicularly , but 
are generally bent back to the Center of the 
Flower, refimg on the Empalement, which be~ 
comes a Fruit compos’d of two Seeds , that are 
gibbous and prickly on one Side , but plain oft 
the other •, feme of the Flowers are always 
barren. 

There is but one Species of this Plant at 
prelent in England, viz. 

S.\ Nicer a i ofiicinarum. C-B.P. Sanicle 
or Self-heal. 

This Plant is found wild in Woods and 
fhady Places in molt Parts of England, but 
being a Medicinal Plant may be propagated in 
Gardens for Ulc: It may be increaied by 
parting of the Roots, any time from Septem - 
her to March , but it is belt to do it in Au¬ 
tumn, that the Plants may be well rooted 
before the dry Weather in Spring comes on: 
They (hould have a«.moift Soil and a fhady 
Situation, in which they will thrive exceed¬ 
ingly. 

SANTOLINA, [lo call’d on account of its 
great Virtue, q. Sail Cl a Herba, i. e. the Holy 
HerbC] Lavender Cotton. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a globofe flofculous Flower , confifiing 
of many Florets , divided into feveral Segments, 
fitting en the Embryo, contained in the inter *' 
mediate little Leaves , hollowed like a Gutter , 
and a fquamous bem'fpberical Empalement ; the 
Embryo afterwards becomes a Seed , not at all 
furntjb’d with Down, fo tbefe Notes muft be 
added, larger Flowers than thefe of Homwood 
and Southernwood, and alfo the whole Face of 
the Plant. 

The Species are; 

1. Santolina ; foliis teretibus . fount . 
Common Lavender Cotton. 

2. Santolina ; ft ore majore , foliis viUofis 
fc? incanis. fourn. Lavender Cotton with a 
larger Flower and hoary Leaves. 

3. Santolina ; foliis Erica vel Sab hue. 
fourn. Green-leav’d Lavender Cotton with 
a Scent like Ointment. 

4. Santolina ; foliis Cyprejfi. fount. 
Cyprels-leav’d Lavender Cotton. 


5. Santolina; repens fc? cane fens, fourn. 
Creeping and hoary Lavender Cotton, 

6. Santolina ; folits minus incanis. 
fourn. Lavender Cotton with left hoary 
Leaves. 

7. Santolina ; foliis obfeuri virentibus, 
flare aureo fourn. Lavender Cotton with 
dark-green Leaves and a golden Flower. 

8. Santolina ; foliis Rorfmarini mayor, 
fourn. Greater Lavender Cotton with Rofe- 
mary Leaves, 

9. Santolina ; vermiculata, Cretica. 
fount. VermicuJated Lavender Cotton of 
Candy. 

The firft of thefe Plants is cultivated in 
Gardens for Mfdicinal Ufe; as is the third, 
for furnilhing Balconies, and other little Pla¬ 
ces in and near the City, by way of Orna¬ 
ment ; but the other Sorts are rarely to be 
found, but in the Gardens of thole who are 
curious in Botanical Studies. 

Moft of thefe Plants may be cultivated lo 
as to become Ornaments to a Garden, parti¬ 
cularly in fmall Bofquets of ever-green Shrubs, 
where, if thefe are artfully intermix’d with 
other Plants of the lame Growth, and placed 
in the front Line, they will make an agree¬ 
able Variety ; efpecially if Care be taken to 
trim them twice in a Summer , to keep them 
within Bounds; otherwife their Branches are 
apt to ftraggle, and in wet Weather to be 
born down and difplaccd, which renders them 
unfightly j but when they are kept in Order, 
their hoary and different coloured Leaves will 
have a pretty Lffedfc in fuch Plantations. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by plant¬ 
ing Slips or Cuttings of any of the Kinds, 
during the Spring, which Ihould be put into 
a Border of light frefh Earth, and watered 
and fhaded in hot dry Weather, until they 
have taken Root; after which they will re¬ 
quire no farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds, ’till Auguft , when they Ihould 
be carefully taken up and tranlplanted where 
they are defign’d to remain: But if the Ground 
is not ready by that Time to receive ’em, it 
will be proper to let them remain in the Border 
until Spring; for if they are tranfplanted late 
in Autumn , they are liable to be deftroy’d by 
a little Cold in IVinter. 

Thefe Plants are very hardy, and if planted 
in a lean, gravelly, or fandy dry Soil, will 
continue many Years, and refift the Cold very 
well; but if they are in a wet or rich Soil, they 
are often deftroy’d in Winter. 

SAP; The Notion of the Sap’s Circulation 
was entertained by feveral Authors much about 
the fame Time, without any Communication 
from one to another; particularly M. Major, 
a Phyfician of Hamburg, M. Perrault, Mari¬ 
etta, and Malpighi . It has met, however, 
with fome confiderable Oppofers, particularly 
the excellent M. Dodart , who could never be 
reconciled to it. 

One of the great Arguments for it is. That the 
fame Experiments of Ligature and Incifion 
which evince a Circulation of the Blood in Ani¬ 
mals, fuccecd in the like Manner in Plants, par- 
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ticnlarly in foch as abound with Sap,&s the Great 
Tithymale, Miik-tbijlle, Be. if the Ligature be 
fattened tight round the Stem, the Part above 
it is found to (well very confiderably, and that 
below it a little, whence it appears, that there 
is a Juice attending from the Root, and like- 
i^ile another defending from the Branches; 
and that the latter is thicker than the former, 
which quadrates exa&ly with the common 
Syftem; the Juice being fuppos’d to arife in 
capillary Veflels, in form of a fubtil Vapour, 
which condenfed in the Extreams of the Plant 
by the Neighbourhood of the cold Air, turns 
back in form of a Liquor, through the more 
patent Pipes of the inner Bark. 

M. Dodart , inttead of the lame Juices go¬ 
ing and returning, contends for two leveral 
Juices; the one imbibed from the Soil, di- 
getted in the Root, and from thence tran£ 
mitted to the Extreams of the Branches, for 
the nourifhing of the Plant j the other re¬ 
ceived from the Moifture of the Air, entring in 
at the Extremities of the Branches; lb that the 
attending and dettending Juices are not the 
fame. 

One of his chief Arguments is. That if two 
Trees of the fame Kind be tranfplanted in one 
Pay, after firft cutting off their Roots and 
Branches, and if after they have taken Root 
again, lome of the new Shoots put forth each 
Year be cut oflf one of them, it will not thrive 
half io well,notwirh(landing itsRoot and Trunk 
being entire, as the other. 

1 his he conceives to be a Proof of the 
Plant’s deriving Nonrifhment by the Branches, 
and concludes it to be of an aerial Nature, 
becaufe form’d of the Moifture of the Air, 
Pew, Sc. whereas that im'nb'd from the Soil 
is terrettrial. Sc. Hijl. de l'Acad. Key . Ann. 
* 7 ® 9 - 

The Humour or Sap of a Plant, then, is a 
Juice, furnilh’d by the Earth, and changed 
into the Plant, confifting of lome foflil Parts, 
other Pam derived from the Air and Rain, 
and others from putrefied Animals, Plants, 
Be. conttquently in Vegetables are contain’d 
all Kinds of Salts, Oil, Water, Earth, Be. 
and, probably, all Kinds of Metals too, inas¬ 
much as the Attics of Vegetables always yield 
fomewh.it which theLoadftone attra&s. 

This Juice enters the Plant in form of a 
fine and fubtil Water ; which the nearer it is 
10 the Root, the more it retains of its pro¬ 
per Nature ; and the farther from the Root 
the more Adi ion it has fuftain’d, and the 
nearer it approaches to the Nature of the 
Vegetable. 

Conlequently, when the Juice enters the 
Root, the Bark whereof is furnilhed with ex¬ 
cretory VeiTtJi, fitted to difebarge the excre¬ 
ment i tin us part, it is earthy, watry, poor, 
acid, and karce oleaginous at all. 

In the Trunk and Branches it is further 
prepared, though it Hill continues acid ; as we 
fee by tapping or perforating of a Tree in the 
Month of February , when it diftils a watry 
Juice apparently acid. 

The Juice being here carried to the Germs 
or Buds, is more concocted; and here having 


unfolded the Leaves, theft come to ftrve as 
Lungs for the Circulation, and further Prepa¬ 
ration of the Juice. 

For thefe tender Leaves being expos’d to 
the alternate A&ion of Heat and Cold, moift 
Nights, and hot fcorching Days, are alter¬ 
nately expanded and contracted, and the more 
on Account of their reticular Texture. 

By luch Means is the Juice ftill further 
altered and digefted, as it is further in the 
Petaia or Leaves of the Flowers, which tran£ 
mit the Juice, now brought to a further Sub- 
tilty, to the Stamina: Thett communicate it 
to the Farina , or Dull in the Apices , which 
is, as it were, the Male Seed of the Plant, 
where having undergone a further Maturation, 
it is Died into the PiJM , which performs the 
Office of an Uterus or Womb, and thus having 
acquir'd its laft Perfection, it gives Rife to a 
new Fruit or Plant. 

The Root or Part whereby Vegetables are 
connefted to their Matrix, and by which they 
receive their nutritious Juice, conlifts of an 
infinite Number of Vaja abforbentia , which 
being difpers’d through the Inter ft ices of the 
Earth, attrad or imbibe the Ju : ces of the 
fame - confequently, every Thing in the Earth 
that is diffoluble in Water, is liable to be im¬ 
bib’d j as Air, Salt, Oil, Fumes of Minerals, 
Metal, Be. and of thele do Plants really 
confift. 

Thefe Juices are drawn from the Earth 
very crude, but by the Structure and Fabrick 
of the Plant, and the various Veflels they are 
drained through, become changed, further 
elaborated, ferreted, and aftimilated to the Sub- 
ftance of the plant. 

The Motion of the nutritious Juices of 
Vegetables is produc’d much like that of the 
Blood in Animals, by the A&ion of rhe Air; 
in effect, there is lomething equivalent to Re- 
fpiration throughout the whole Plant. 

The Difcovery of this isowing to the ad¬ 
mirable Malpighi , who firft obferv’d, that 
Vegetables conlift of two Series, or Orders of 
Veflels. 

1. Such as receive and convey the ali mental 
Juices, anfwering to the Arteries, La&eals, 
Veins, Be. of Animals. 

a. Trachea or Air-Veflels, which are Ibng 
hollow Pipes, wherein Air is continually re¬ 
ceiv’d and expell’d, 1. e. infpireff and expired; 
within which Trachea, he Ihews all the former 
Series of Veflels are contained. 

Hence it follows, that the Heat of a Tear, 
nay, of a Day, of a Angle Hour or Minute, 
mutt have an Effect on the Air included in 
theft Trachea , /. e. mull rarefy it, and conft- 
quently dilate the Trachea, whence arifes a 
perpetual Spring or Source of A&ion, to pro¬ 
mote the Circulation in Plants. 

For by the Expanfion of 1 the Trachea, the 
Veflels containing the Juices arc prefled, and 
by that Means the Juice contained is conti¬ 
nually propel I'd-, and fo accelerated; by which 
Fropulfion the Juice is continually commi¬ 
nuted, and render’d more and more fubtil, 
and fo enabled to enter Veflels ftill finer and 
finer, the thickeft Part of it being at the fame- 
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Time lecreted and depmficed into the lateral 
Cell* or Loculi of the Bark, to defend the 
Plant from Cold, and other external Injuries. 

The Juice having thus gone its Stage, from 
the Root to the remote Branches, and even 
the Flower ; and having in every Part of its 
Progrefs depofited lomething both for Aliment 
and Defence, what is redundant paffes out 
into the Bark, the Vcffels whereof are inos¬ 
culated with thofe wherein the Sap mounted, 
and through thele it re-defeends to the Root, 
and thence to the Earth again j and thus a 
Circulation is efftdfed. 

Thus is every Vegetable adted on by Heat 
and Cold, during the Day-time efpecially, 
while the Sun’s Force is cotifiderable, the Sap 
Veflcls fquecz’d and prefi’d, and the Sap pro¬ 
truded and railed, and at length evacuated, 
and the VefTels exhaufted ; and in the Night 
again, the fame Trachea being contracted by 
the Cold of the Air, the other Veffels are 
eas’d and relax’d, and fo di (pos’d to receive 
frefh Food for the next Day’s Digdlion and 
Excretion. 

"What Coutfe the Juice takes after it is im¬ 
bibed by the Roots, is not very clear, the Vefc 
fels that take it up to convey it to the Plant 
are too fine to be traced ; and hence it has 
been controverted, whether it is by the Bark 
or the Pith, or the woody Part, that the Plant 
is fed. 

The more common Opinion is for the Bark; 
the Juice railed by the Capillaries of the 
Wood is here fuppofed to defeend by the 
larger Fibres, placed in the inmoft Part 
thereof immediately over the Wood ; in 
which Defcent the Sap, now fufficiently 
prepared, adds a Part of its Subftance to 
the contiguous Wood, and thus increafes 
by Appofiaon. And hence it may be, that 
hollow , carious, or rotten Trees, which 
have neither Pith nor Wood, except juft 
enough to fuftain the Bark, do grow and 
bear. 

Some contend for the Wood, which they 
oblerve to con lift of fiender, capillary Tubes 
running parallel to each other from the Root 
up the Trunk, being proper to receive in a fine 
Vapour j in the Aftent whereof the Fibres 
become opened, and their Subftance increafed: 
And thus the Trunks of Trees are laid to in- 
creafe in their Circumference. 

As for the Pith, as the woody Subftance of 
the Trunk becomes more woody, the Pith is 
comprels’d and ftraightned to fuch a Degree, 
that in fome Trees it quite difappears; whence 
it feems, that its Office in Vegetation is not 
very important, fince its Ufe is not perpetual. 
By its fpongeous Subftance, it fhould teem 
fitted to receive any fuperfluous Moifture 
tranfuding through the Pores of the woody 
Fibres: And if by the Excels of fuch Moil* 
ture, or the like Caule, it corrupt and rot, as 
it frequently happens in Elms, the Tree does 
not grow the worfe for it, which is a convin¬ 
cing Proof it is of no great Ule. 

The Learned Dr, Bcerhaave diftributes the 
Juices of Plants into fix Clafles; 


1. The firftClafs comprehends the crude, 
nutritious Juice, or the Juices of the Root and 
Stem of Plants, which art little more than the 
mere Matter of the Element, as drawn by the 
Root from the Body it adheres toj whether it 
be Earth, Water, or the like. 

This Juice is found in every Part of the 
Plant, and therefore may be held an mivetfal 
Juice ; yet he confiders it as the Juice of the 
Root and Stem, becaufe it is chiefly found irt 
them. 

This he takes to be a fubacid watery Lympb t 
without any fpecifidt Tafte or Smell, as not 
being yet arriv’d to the Matur-ty of Oilinels. 

To this Oafs belong thole Juices which di- 
ftil in great abundance from Wounds or tn- 
ciftons made in the woody Parts of Plants; 
fuch, e. g. is that tart Liquor oozing from the 
Root of the lValnut~tree % when cut off in the 
Month of May . 

Such atfo is that limpid, fubacid Humeuf, 
flowing out very plentifully at an Incilion in the 
Birch-tree in the Month of March, to the 
Quantity of feveral Gallons in a few Days. 

Such atfo is the Juice iffuing out of the Vine $ 
wounded in the Spring-time, which always 
taftes tartifh, and ferments like the Grapes 
themfelves. 

This Juice may be efteem’d as yet foffiif, 
being generated of and in the Earth $ for the 
Juice of the Earth being receiv’d into the 
Canals of this Plant, retains its Nature during 
two or three Circulations, nor does immedi¬ 
ately commence a vegetable juice. 

This Oafs of Juices therefore he accounts 
as the Chyle of the Plant, being chiefly found in 
the firft Order of VefTels, t viz. in the Roots 
and the Body of the Plant, which anfwer to 
the Stomach and Inteftines of Animals. 

2 , The fecond Clafs of the Juices is that of 
the Leaves, which are the real Lungs of Plants, 
and accordingly make a further Change of the 
Juice, which they receive from the Roots andf 
Stem by Force of the Air. The Juice of 
Leaves is different therefore from the firff 
Juice, as being more fulphureous and farther 
elaborated i not that it derives any Sulphur 
from the Sun, but chat its watery Part exhaling, 
it becomes more oily and lefr volatile. 

The Juice of Leaves he diftinguilhes into 
three Kinds: 

The firft is the nutritious Juice of the 
Leaves j which is that already defcrib’d, only 
farther elaborated in the minute Veficulce of the 
Leaves, andconfequentjy lefs and watery, aixf 
more oily and faccharine. 

The fecond is IVax, which exfiiding out of 
the Leaves, adheres to the Surface', and is 
frrap’d off by Bees with their rough Thighs-to 
build their Combs withal. This is-chiefly af¬ 
forded by Lavender and Rofemary : Upon the 
latter of which the Wax may be plainly per¬ 
ceiv’d flicking to the Leaves of it 

The third is Mama ; not that with which 
the Israelites were fed in the Defart, but a- 
Drug fold among us: ft is an eflential faccha¬ 
rine Salt, exfuding chiefly by Nighr,. atid in- 
the i Summer Sealon, from the Leave* of a fort 
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cf Ajl> growing in Calabria and Sicily, and 
adhering thereto in the Form of a Cruft, 
to be gather’d the next Morning ere the Sun 
is up. 

The like Subftance is found to exfude from 
the Leaves of the Linden-tree and Poplar, in 
the Heats of May and June j at which Time 
they have a honey Tafte, and arc even feen 
with a fatty Juice on them, which at the 
Approach of the cold Evening gathers into 
Crains. 

3. The third Claft of Juices are thole of 
Flowers, or the genital Farts of Plants. In 
thefe are, 

Firjl, a pure, elaborated, volatile Oil or 
Spirit , wherein the particular Smell of the 
Plant or Flower refidcs, and which by realon 
of its extreme Volatility, exhales fpontaneoufly, 
inlomuch, that if the Flower be laid for fome 
time in a warm Place, the odorous Juice or 
Spirit will be all fled. 

The Second, is the Juice expreft’d from the 
Flower, which, in Reality is the fame with 
that of the Root and Leaves, only farther pre¬ 
pared ; it is thicker than the former, and has 
ftarce any Smell at all: Thus, if you bruiie 
a Hyacinth , or other fragrant Flower, and ex¬ 
press the Juice, it will be found altogether 
inodorous. 

The ‘third is the fweet Juice called Honey, 
which exfudes from all Flowers - t Aloes, Colocyn- 
tbis , and other bitter Flowers not excepted. 

In all Male Flowers that have Utricles at 
the Bottom of the Pet ala, is found a vilcid, 
ruddy, fweet Juice in lome Plenty ; and ac¬ 
cordingly we fee the Children gather Qxojlips, 
Fox-gloves, Honeyfuckles, &c. and fuck the 
Honey from them : The Bees too vifit thefe 
Flowers, and putting in their Probofcides or 
Trunks, fuck out the Honey, and load their 
Stomachs therewith, to be afterwards dife 
charg’d and laid up in their Combs: So that 
Honey is a vegetable Juice. 

4. The fourth Clafs of Juices are thofe of 
the Fruit and Seed , the Preparative whereof 
is Nature’s final Work : Which perform’d, the 
Plants feem to die for a time, as all Animals 
are teen to languifh after the Emiffion of their 
Semen. 

The Juice of the Fruit is like that of the 
Root, only farther elaborated. 

The Juice of the Seed is an ejfential Oil or 
Balm, elaborated and exalted to its Jaft Per¬ 
fection. This Juice or Oil is not found in the 
very Point or Embryo in the Centre of the 
Placenta j all we meet with in that Part is a 
few fine watery Particles fecreted from the 
Placenta ; but it is in the Placentula or Cotyle - 
doves themfelves, which conftft of innumerable 
little Folliculi or Cells, wherein this only Juice 
j$ contain’d, ferving to defend the Embryo, 
and prelerve it from being corrupted by Wa¬ 
ter, which it is well known will hardly pafs 
through Oil. 

Thus, if you take, e. g. Fennel-Seed, cut it 
through the Middle, and apply it to the Mi- 
crofcope, you will eafity perceive a clear ftiining 
Oil in the Cells of each Lobe inverting the 


tender Embryo . Without this Oil it were im- 
pofllble a Seed fhould live a Month, and much 
left a Year or two, intire and uncorrupted in 
the Ground. 

This Oil is found in the Seeds of all Plants j 
in fome, ex. gr. in Almonds, Cocoa-Nuts , &?rr. 
in very great Quantities j in others left, as 
Pepper , Arum , Sc. where one would fcarce 
imagine any Oil at all. 

j. The fifth Claft of Juices is thofe of the 
Bark * which is an artful Congeries or Bundle 
of perlpirative Dudts and abforbent Veflels. 

Of theft; Juices there are divers Species 3 
for the feveral Humours rais’d and diftributed 
through the Leaves, Flowers, and other Parts 
of the Plants, have all circulated through the 
Bark, and accordingly are frequently found to 
diftii from Wounds made therein. In fome 
Cafes, even the whole Plant is no more than 
Bark, the Pulp having been eat out; as in 
IVillows, Poplars, Sc. which will live a long 
time in that State. 

The Bark lerves divers Purpofes, for it not 
only tranfmits the nutritious Juices of the 
Plant, but alfo contains divers fat oily Hu¬ 
mours, to defend the flefhy Parts from the In¬ 
juries of the Weather. 

6. As Animals are furnifh’d with a Patmicu- 
lus Adipofns , ufually replete with Fat, which 
inverts and covers all the flefhy Parts, and 
skreens them from external Cold ; fo are Plants 
encompaft’d with a Bark replete with fat Juices, 
by the Means whereof the Cold is kept out, 
and in ll'inter-time the Spiculx of Ice prevented 
from fixing and freezing the Juices in their 
Veflels $ whence it is that fome Sorts of Trees 
remain ever green the Year round, by realbn 
their Barks have more Oil than can be fpent, 
and exhal’d by the Sun, Sc. 

All the Juices of Barks are reducible to 
eight, ‘viz. 

r. The crude, acid, watery Juice, call’d 
the Chyle of the Plant. 

2. An oily Juice, which burfting the Bark 
in the Beginning of the Summer, exfudes out 
of divers Plants, as Beech, Pine, Ftr, Savin, 
Juniper, and other Ever-greens, and fuch 
alone. This Oil difiolvcs by the fmalleft De¬ 
gree of Warmth, and is eafily inflam’d, and 
is that which defends the Plant, which is the 
Reafon why thefe Plants will not thrive in very 
hot Climates. 

3. A Balm or fatty Liquor more glutinous 
than Oil, being nothing but the lart-mention’d 
oily Juice, which was more fluid during the 
Spnttjr-time ; but which, by the greater Heat 
of the Sun, has evaporated all its molt fubrile 
Parts, and is converted into a denier Liquor : 
Thus the finer Part of Oil of Olives being 
exhaled by the Summer’s Warmth, there re¬ 
mains a thick Balfam.behind: Thus alfo Oil 
of turpentine, having loft its more liquid Parts 
by Heat, becomes of the thick Confirtence of 
a Balm. 

4. A pitchy Juice, which is the Body of 
the Oil itfelf infpiflated and turn’d black 
farther than in the Balm. This is the molt 
obferv’d in the Pine and Fir. 
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5. Rofit, which is an Oil fo far infpiflated, 
as to become friable in ihe Cold, and may be 
procur’d from any Oil, by boiling it much and 
long. Thus, if Turpi mine be fet over a gentle 
fire, it Brit diflolves, and becomes an Oil, then 
a Balfam , then Pitchy and then a Roftn ; in 
which State it is friable in the Cold, fufible by 
Fire, and withal inflammable and combuftible; 
diflbluble in Spirit of Wine, but not in Water, 
which makes the Charader of Refit. 

Hence the Oil is moil abundant in the Barks 
in the Winter-time, the Balfams in Summer , 
and the Refit in Autumn. 

6. Colophony, which is a Roftn ftill farther 
exhaufted of its volatile Part, being pellucid, 
friable, and approaching to the Nature of 
Glafs. 

7. Gum, which is a Humour exfuding out 
of the Bark, and by the Warmth of the Sun 
concoded, infpifTated, and render’d tenacious, 
but Hill diflbluble in Water, and at the fame 
time inflammable, and fcarce capable of being 
pulveriz’d. 

With this the Gems or Buds of Trees are 
cover’d in H niter-time. 

8. A gtnnmous Rofii, which is a Humour 
fecreted in the Bark, and dry’d by the Heat 
of the Sun ; and thus conttituting a Body that 
is partly gummous, and as fuch tenacious and 
fbluble in Water ; and partly refinous, and 
therefore friable, and fbluble in Oil or Spirit 
of Wine, but not in Water. 

Botanifis are now generally agreed, that all 
Plants are furnifh’d with Organs and Parrs 
necdlary both for Chylification and Sangui¬ 
fication ; that they have Veins, Arteries, 
Heart, Lungs, Adipofe, Celules, &c. If 
fo, it is obvious, that there muft be fbme 
Difference between the Juices, which have 
„ not undergone the Ad ion of thofe Parts, and 
fuch as have already circulated a Number of 
Times 

The feveral Juices hitherto recounted, are 
the firft or Nutritious Juice, call’d alio the 
Chyle of the Plant, under fuch Alterations and 
new Modifications as it undergoes in being re- 
ceiv’d and kept lometime in Parts of a peculiar 
Strudure, as Leaves, Flowers, Seed, &>c. This 
laft Juice, call’d the Bloody is the fame nutri¬ 
tious Juice farther alter’d, by being divers 
times pafs’d through each of thofe Pam and 
remix’d, and at length converted into a new 
Juice, with Properties different from any of 
them all. 

To prove the Circulation of the Sap, In¬ 
fiances are brought from Experiments made by 
Mr. Fairchild , as his budding or inoculating of 
a Pajjion-tree, whole Leaves were fpotted with 
yellow, into one of that Sort of Pafficn-tree 
whofe Leaves are plain ; for tho’ the Buds did 
not take, yet after it had been budded a Fort¬ 
night, the yellow Spots began to (hew them- 
felves about three Feet above the Inoculation ; 
and in a little time after that, the yellow Spots 
appear’d on a Shoot, which came out of the 
Ground from another Part of the Plant; which 
has been accounted a plain Proof of the Sap's 
Circulation. 


Another Inftance is, another Experiment of 
the fame Perfon, who grafted the Lvtr green 
Oak , or Ilex upon the common Oak: The 
Leaves of the common Oak, which was the 
Stock decay’d, and fell off at the ufual Scafon 
of the Year; but the ever-green Oak, which 
was the Cyon grafted upon it, held its Leaves, 
and continu’d (hooting in the Winter ; From 
w hence it is concluded, that when Trees drop 
their Leaves, the Sap keeps full in Motion, 
and is not gone into the Root, as fbme Per- 
fons think. 

There are alfo other Experiments of the 
fame Ferfbn, which were (hewn before the 
Royal Society ; as rhe New-England Cedar, or 
rather Juniper grafted on the Virginian : And 
what is taken to prove the Circulation in it, is, 
the Branch which is grafted was left Jeveral 
Inches below the Grafting, which continued 
growing as well as the upper Part above the 
Grafting, 

And alio another, which is the Viburnum , 
with the Top planted in the Ground, which 
was become Roots ; and the Roots turn’d up, 
which were become Branches; which Plant 
was in as good a State of growing as it was in 
its natural State. 

A third Experiment of his was on a Pear* 
tree, which he inarched upon two Pear Stocks 
in March 172-7, Having the Roots out of the 
Ground, and was in as good flourifhing State, 
with a Branch in bloftom, that receives no 
other Nourifhment but by the Juices that re¬ 
turn down the other two Branches; which 
tho’ it had been done above two Years, yet it 
continu’d (hooting Suckers out of the Root j 
which is efteem’d as a Proof, that the Branches 
are as ufeful to fupporr the Roots as the Roots 
the Branches: And thence he infers, that it is 
not ftrange that fo many Trees mifcirry in 
planting, when there are no Branches lift to 
the Head to maintain the Circulation to the 
Roots. 

A fourth Experiment he made on the Cedar 
of Lebanon , grafted on th eLarix, which drops 
its Leaves in the Winter , yet maintain’d the 
Cedar in a flourifhing Condition, as if it had 
been on a Tree which held its Leaves all the 
Winter, and the Cii culat on of Juices Supported 
the Graft below the Grafting, and kept it in as 
good Health as above the Graftiiig. 

In Oppofition to the Notion of ;lie Circula¬ 
tion of the Sap in Trees like to that in animal 
Bodies, the Reverend Air. Hales, in his excel¬ 
lent Treatife of Vegetable Staticks, prefents us 
with various Experiments, and fays, 

When the Sap has firft pafs’d through that 
thick and fine Strainer, the Bark of the Root, 
we then find it ingreateft Quantities in the moft 
lax Part, between the Bark and Wood, and 
that the fame through the whole Tree. 

And if in the early Spring, the Oak , and fe- 
vcral other Trees were to be examin’d near 
the Top and Bottom, when the Sap firft be¬ 
gins to move, fo as to make the Bark run and 
eafily peel off, he believes it would be founc*, 
that the lower Bark is firft moiften’d ; whereas 
the Bark of the top Branches ought firflt to 
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be moiften’d, if the Sap defeends by the Bark : 
As to the Vine, he fays, he is pretty well af- 
fur’d, that the lower Bark is firll moiften’d. 

He adds, that it is to be lien in many of 
the Examples of the Experiments he has given 
in that Book, what Quantities of Moifture 
Trees do daily imbibe and peri'pire: Now the 
Celerity of the Sap mult be very great, if that 
Quantity of Moifture muft molt of it alcend 
to the Top of the Tree, then defeend and 
alcend again before it is carry’d off by Per¬ 
foration. 

The Defect of a Circulation in Vegetables 
feems, in fomc meafure, to be fupply’d by the 
much greater Quantity of Liquor, which the 
Vegetable takes in, than the Animal, whereby 
its Motion is accelerated: For, by the firll 
Example he gives, we find the Sttu~jloiL'et, Bulk 
for Bulk, imbibes and pcrlpires leventcen times 
more frelh Liquor than a Min every twenty- 
four Hours. 

Bcfides, Nature’s great Aim in Vegetables 
being only ch it the Vegetable Life be carry*d 
on and maintain’d, there was no Occafion to 
give its Sap the rapid Motion which was ne- 
cefifiry for the Blood of Animals. - 

In Animals it'is the Heart v. hich lets the 
Blond in Motion, and makes it continually 
circulate ; but in Vegetables wc can difeover 
no other Caufb of the Sap’s Motion, but the 
ftrong Attraction of the Capillary Sap VefTds, 
a Hi [ted by the brisk Undulation and Vibrations 
caus'd by the Sun’s Warmth, whereby the Sap 
is carry’d up to the Top of the tailed Trees, 
and is rhere pedpird off thro’ the Leaves: But 
when the Surface of the Tree is greatly dimi- 
rifh’d by the Lois of its Leaves, then alio the 
Per fpi rat ion and Motion of the Sap is propor¬ 
tion ibly dimini fil'd ; as is plain from many of 
his Experiments. 

So that the afeending Velocity of the Sap is 
principally accelerated lay the plentiful Perfo¬ 
ration of the Leaves thereby making Room for 
the fine Capillary VefTds to exert their vaftly 
attracting Power; which Perfpiririon is ef¬ 
fected by the brisk rarefying Vibrations of 
Warmth ; a Power that does not ftem to be 
any ways well adapted to make the&j) detcend 
from the Tops of Vegetables by different 
VclTtls to the Root. 

If the Sap circulated, it muft needs have 
been been defeending from the upper Part of 
large Gallics, cut in Branches, let in Water, 
and with Columns of Water prefling on their 
Bottoms in long GJals Tubes, in his forty-third 
and forty-fourth Experiment. 

In botii which Cafes it is certain, that great 
Quantities of Water patted through the Stem, 
lo that it muft needs have been leen delcend- 
jng, if the Return of the Sap downwards were 
by Trufion or Pdfion, whereby the Blood in 
Animals is ret rn’d through the Veins to the 
Heart, and that Fulfion, if there were any, 
muft neceffarily be exerted with prodigious 
Force, to be able to drive the Sap thro’ the 
finer Capil'arres. 

So that if there be a Return of the Sap down¬ 
wards, it muft be by Attraction, and that a 
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very powerful one, as may be leen by many of 
thefe Experiments, and particularly by Ex¬ 
periment ii. But it is hard to conceive what 
and where that Power is which can be equi¬ 
valent to that Provilion Nature has made for 
the Afcent of the Sap, in confrqucnce of the 
great Perfpiration of the Leaves. 

The Inftances of the Jeffamine-tree , and of 
the Pajfmi-tree , have been look’d upon as 
Proofs of the Circulation of the Sap, becaule 
their Branches, which were far below the in¬ 
oculated Bud, were gilded: But we have 
many vifible Proofs in the Vine, and other 
bleeding Trees, of the Sap’s receding back, 
and pulhing forwards alternately at different 
times of the Day and N ; ghC: And there is 
great Realon to think, that the Sap of all other 
Trees has fuch an Alternate Receding and pro- 
greftive Motion, occafion’d by the Alternates 
of Day and Night, Warm and Cool, Moift 
and Dry. 

For the Sap in all Vegetables docs probably 
recede, in fome meaiure, from the Tops of 
Branches as the Sun leaves them, bccaufe its 
rarefying Power then cealing, the greatly rare¬ 
fy’d Sap and Air mix’d with it, will condenfe, 
and take up lets Room than they did, and the 
Dew and Rain will then be ftrongly imbib’d 
by the Leaves, as is provable from Experi¬ 
ment 42, and Jeveral others, whereby the Body 
and Branches of the Vegetable which have 
been much exhaufted by the great Evaporation 
of the Day, may, at Night, imbibe Sap and 
Deal from the Leaves. 

For by frveral Experiments in the firll Chap¬ 
ter of the afordaid Book of Vegetable Static ks. 
Plants were found to inrreaie confiderably in 
Weight in dewy and moift Nights 

And by other Experiments on the Vine in 
the third Chapter it was found, that the Trunk 
and Branches of Vines were always in an im¬ 
bibing State, caus’d by the great Perfpiration 
of the Leaves, except in the bleeding Sealon j 
but when at Night that perfpiring Power ceales, 
then the contrary imbibing Power will prevail, 
and draw the Sap and Deiv from the Leaves as 
well as Moifture from the Roots. 

And we have a further Proof of th ; s in Expe¬ 
riment 12, where by fixing Mercurial Gages to 
the Stems of jeveral Trees, which do not bleed, 
it is found, that they are always in a ftrongly 
imbibing State, by drawing up the Mercury 
leveral Inches: VV hence it is ealy to conceive, 
how fome of the Particles of the gilded Bud in 
the inoculated JeJfamtne may be abforb’d by it, 
and thereby communicate their gilding Mtafma 
to the Sap of other Branches; clpecially when 
fome Months after the Inoculation, the Stock 
of the inoculated JeJfamtne is cut off a little 
above the Bud, whereby the Stock, which 
was the counter-acting part to the Stem, being 
taken away, the Stem attrads more vigoroufly 
from the Bud. 

Another Argument for the Circulation of 
the Sap is, that iome Sorts of Grafts will in- 
fedt and canker the Stocks they are grafted on: 
But by Experiment 12 and 37, where Mer¬ 
curial Gages were fix’d to frelh cut Stems of 
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Trees, it is evident that thofe Stems were in 
a ftrongly imbibing State; and confequently 
the cankered Stocks might very likely draw 
Sap fiom the Graft, as well as the Graft alter¬ 
nately from the Stock ; juft in the lame man¬ 
ner as Leaves and Branches do from each other 
in the Viciflirudes of Day and Night. 

And this imbibing Power of the Stock is fo 
greu, where only forne of the Branches of the 
Stock will, by their ftrong Attraction, ftarve 
thole Grafts; for which Rcalbn, it is ufual to 
cut off the grenteft Part of the Branches of 
the Stock, leaving only a few Email ones to 
draw up the Sap. 

The Inftancc of the Ilex grafted upon the 
Bn^lsfb O f, feems to adbrd a very confider- 
able Argument again!! a Circulation : For if 
there were a free uniform Circulation of the 
Sap through the Oak and Ilex, why fhould the 
Leaves of the Oak fall in Winter, and not 
thofe of the Ilex ? 

Another Argument ngainft an uniform Cir¬ 
culation of the Sap in Trces as in Animals, may 
be drawn from Mr. IlaleVs 37th Experiment, 
•v/z. where it was found by the three Mercu¬ 
rial Gage* fix’d to the fame Vine, that while 
fome of its Branches chang’d their State of 
protruding Sap into a State of imbibing, others 
continu’d protruding Sap, one nine, and the 
other thirteen Days longer. 

That the Sap docs not delcend between the 
Bark and the Wood, as the Favourers of a 
Circulation lhppofc, items evident from hence, 
•y.\Z That if the Bark be taken off for three 
or four Inches Breadth quite round, the 
Bleeding of the Tree above that bared Place 
will much abate ; which ought to have the 
contrary Effe&, by intercepting the Courle of 
the refluent Sap , if the Sap defeended by the 
Bark. 

But the Reafon of the Abatement of the 
Bleeding in this Calc may well be accounted 
for, from the manifeft Proof we have in thefe 
Experiments, that the Sap is ftrongly attradled 
upwards by the vigorous Operation of the per- 
fpiring Leaves and artra&ing Capillaries : But 
■when the Bark is cut off for lomc Breadth be¬ 
low the bleeding Place, then the Sap which is 
between the Bark and the Wood below that 
disbarked Place is depriv’d of the ftrong at¬ 
tracting Power of the Leaves, &c, and confe- 
quently the bleeding Wound cannot be fup- 
ply’d to fall with Sap as it was before the Bark 
was taken off. 

But the molt confiderable Objection again ft 
this progreflive Motion of the Sap without a 
Circulation, arifes from hence, viz. That ’tis 
too precipitate a Courle for a due Digeftion of 
the Sap in Order to Nutrition : Whereas in 
Animals, Nature has provided that many Parts 
of the Blood lhall run a long Courfe before 
they are either apply’d to Nutrition, or dif- 
eharged from the Animal. 

But when we confider, that the great Work 
of Nutrition in Vegetables as well as Animals 
(I mean after the Nutriment is got into the 
Ve>ns and Arteries of Animals) is chiefly car¬ 
ry ’d on in the fine Capillary VefTels, where 
Nature feledb and combines, as lhall beft fuit 


her different Purpoles, the leveral mutually 
attra&ing nutritious Particle*, which were 
hitherto kept disjon’d by the Motion of their 
fluid Vehicle ; we lhall find that Nature has 
made an abundant Provifion for this Work in 
the Structure of Vegetables; all whnfe Com- 
pofition is made up of nothing elfe but innu* 
merable fine capillary VefTels and glandulous 
Portions or Veficles. 

Upon the whole, he thinks we have, from 
thcle Experiments and Oblervations, fufficient 
Ground to believe that there is no Circulation 
of the Sap in Vegetables j notwithftanding 
many ingenious Perlons have been induc'd to 
think there was, from leveral curious Oblcrva- 
tions and Experiments, which evidently prove, 
that the Sap does, in fome mealure, recede 
from the Top towards the lower Parts of 
Plants, whence they were, with good Proba¬ 
bility of Reafon, induc’d to think that the Jbp 
circulated. 

* 

SAPONAR 1 A ; vide Lychnis* 

SATUREJA, [focall’d, becauft it is faid 
to caufe a Satyrtajmus or PriapifmtiSy for it 
very much excites to Vcnery, and carries a 
Warmth to the Membrum virile.] Savory. 

The Characters are ; 

It is a Plant of the verticiitate Kindy with a 
lahiated Flower y wbofe Upper-lip , or Crefly is 
divided into two Parts ; hut the Lower-lip^ or 
Beard y is divided into three Parts , the middle 
Part being crenated: Thefe Flowers are pro* 
duced from the IVings of the Leaves * in a loofit 
Order , and not in IVhorles or Spike r, as are 
moji of this Tribe of Plants. 

The Species are $ 

1* Satukeja, f&tiva. f.B, Garden or 
Summer Savory, 

2. Satureja , montana C B. P . Winter 
Savory* 

3. Satureja; Virgtniana , Par. Bat. Vir- 
giman Savory, 

The firft of rhefe Plants is annual, and is 
propagated by fowing of the Seeds, upon a 
Bed of light, frefli Earth* in March j and 
when the Plants are come up, they muft be 
traniplanted into other Beds, placing them 
about four or five Inches afunder each Way $ 
obferving to do this in moift, cloudy Weather* 
becaufc at fuch Times the Plants will loon 
take Root ; but if the Seafon fhould prove 
hot and dry* they mufl; be diligently watered 
until they have taken Root* after which they 
will require no farther Care* but to keep ’em 
clear from Weeds j and in July they wilt 
flower, at which Time they (hould be cut for 
medicinal Ufe ; but thole Plants which ar£ 
left will produce ripe Seeds in September ^ pro¬ 
vided the Autumn be favourable. 

Th tHiiner Savory is an abiding Plant* and 
may be propagated by Slips or Cut tines, 
which, if planted in a Bed of light, frelft 
Earth, in the Springs and carefully watered* 
wdll take Root in a fhort 1 ime, and may then 
be tranfplanted where they are to reiTifiih 
This Plant fhould have a dry Soil, in which 
it will endure the Cold very well* as may be 
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focn by its growing in fome Places upon the 
Tops of Walls, where it defies the fcvereft 
Cold of our Climate. 

Thefo Plants were formerly more cultivated in 
England than at prefent, they being very little 
in ufe to what they were formerly, when they 
enter’d moft Difhes of Soups, &c. but at 
prefent they are very little ufed in the 
Kitchen, and are chiefly cultivated for medi¬ 
cinal Ufe. 

SATYR.ION i vide Orchis. 

SAVIN j vide Sabina. 

SAVORY, vide Saturcja. 

SAXIFRAGA, [fo call’d, q.Saxa , Stones, 
and frangens , Lat. breaking ; becaule, as Bau- 
biitus fays, the Juice of it being drank, breaks 
the Stone in the Reins and Bladder ; but the 
Truth of it is doubted. Others derive it 
from its growing on ftony Mountains ; as 
growing out of the Clefts of the Stones.] 
Saxifrage. 

The Char afters are ; 

it be Flower confijl i of fever al Leaves , pla¬ 
ced orbicularly, which expand in Form of a 
Kofe ; cut of whofe multifid Flower-cup rifes 
the Point al, which commonly ends in two Horns , 
and afterwards turns, together with the Flower- 
cup, into a roundijb Fruit, which has Itkewife 
two Horns, and two Cells, which are full of 
fmall Seeds, 

The Species are ; 

t. Saxoraga ; rotundifolia, alba, C.B.P- 
White routid-leav’d Saxijrage. 

2. Saxifraga ; rotundifolia , alba, fiore 
plena. Bcerb. Ir.d. White round-lcav’d Saxi¬ 
frage with a double Flower. 

3. Saxifraoa , Alpiua cricoidcs, fiore cee- 
rulco , tour 11. Mountain Heath-like Sengreen 
with a blue Flower. 

4. Saxifraga $ fedi folio , fiore albo , mul¬ 
ti flora. Tmrv. Many*flower’d Saxifrage with 
a Houfoleck Leaf and a white Flower, com¬ 
monly called Pyramidal Sedum. 

$. Saxifraga ; fedi folio, angufliore, fer¬ 
rate. tour 11. Saxifrage with a narrow, for- 
rated, Houfe-leek Leaf 

The fir ft of thefo Plants is very common in 
moift Meadows, in divers Parts of England , 
and is rarely cultivated in Gardens. This is 
what the College of Pbyficians have dire died to 
be ufod in Medicine, under the Title of IFbite 
Saxifrage, to diftinguilh it from Meadow Saxi¬ 
frage, which is an umbelliferous Plant, of a 
very different Nature and Appearance from 
this. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of the fir ft, 
which was found wild by Mr. Jofepb Blind, 
Gardener at Barns, who tranJplanted it into 
his Garden, and afterwards diftributed it to 
feveral curious Perfons; fince which Time it 
hath been multiplied fb much, as to become a 
very common Plant in moft Gardens near 
London , where it is commonly planted in Pots, 
to adorn Court-yards, in the Spring. 

This Plant is propagated by Off-fets, which 
are font forth from the old Roots in great 
Plenty. The beft Seafon for tranfplanting 
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them is in July, after their Leaves are de¬ 
cay’d, when they muft be put into frefh un¬ 
dung’d Barth, and placed in the Shade until 
Autumn ; but in Winter they may be expofed 
to the Sun, which will caufo ’em to flower 
fome what earlier in the Spring. In Apr -1 thefo 
Plants will flower, and if they are in large 
Tufts, will at that Time make a very hand- 
fome Appearance ; for which Realon moft 
People 1 offer them to remain three or four 
Years unremoved, and when they are trans¬ 
planted, do always plant ’em in Bunches, 
that they may produce a greater Number of 
Flowers. If theft Plants are put into the full 
Ground, they muft have a fhady Situation, 
otherwiie they will not thrive. 

r l he third Sort is a low, creeping Plant, 
which lies upon the Surface of the Ground, 
fomewhat tike Mofs; this grows wild in the 
Northern Counties of England, and is rarely 
cultivated in Gardens. 

The fourth Sort is propagated for the Sake 
of its fpecious Flowers. This is brought from 
the Alps and Pyreucean Mountains, where it 
grows wild : It is ufually planted in Pots, 
fill’d with frtfh, light Barth, and jn the Sum¬ 
mer Seafon placed in the Shade, but in the 
Winter it fhould be expofod to the Sun j and 
all the OfF-fets fliould be taken off, leaving the 
Plant Angle, which will caufo it to produce a , 
much ftronger Stem for Flowering j for when 
there are Off-fets about the old Plant, they 
exhauft the Nourilhment from it, whereby 
»t is rendred much weaker. Thefo Off-fets 
muft be each planted in a foparate halfpenny 
Pot, fill d with frefh Earth, in order to foc- 
ceed the older Plants, which generally perifh 
after Flowering: Thefo Off-fets will produce 
Flowers the fecond Year, fo that there fhould 
be annually fome of them planted, to fucceed 
the others. When thele Plants are ftrong and 
healthy, they will produce a Stem of Flowers 
full three Feet high, which divides into 
Branches in a pyramidal Order, and are befot 
with Flowers from Bottom to Top, fo as to 
make a beautiful Figure; and as it ufually 
flowers in June, lb it is commonly placed in 
Chimnies of Halls, where it will continue in 
Flower a long Time, provided it have Water 
duly given it, and will afford an agreeable 
Frolpeft. 

The fifth Sort is alfo a Native of the Alps, 
but will grow very well in Gardens ; and tho’ 
the Flowers arc not very beautiful, yet for 
the Variety of its ferrated, ever-green Leaves, 
it may have a Place in every good Garden. 
This may be propagated by On lets, and re¬ 
quires the lame Management as the former. 

SCABTOSA, [fo call’d of Scabies, Lat. a 
Scab, bccaufo this Plane is laid to heal the 
Scab.} Scabious. 

The Char afters are j 

It bath a flofculous Flower, confining of 
many unequal Florets, contained in a common 
Empalement. Some of tbefe which occupy the 
Middle, are cut into four or five Segments ; the 
refi which are placed at the Edge , are hila- 
liated i each of tbefe fits on the top of an Em- 
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hryo, which is crowned ; and is contained in a 
proper Empale ment, which afterwards becomes 
a Capfule, either fimple or Funnel-Jhatf d, preg¬ 
nant with a Seed crown d t which before was the 
Embryo. 

The Species are ; 

I. Scabiosa ; pratenjis, hirfuta , qua offici- 
narum, C. B. P. Common Field Scabious. 

а. Scabiosa i integrifolia glabra, radice 
pramorfd. H. L. W hole-lea v’d Scabious, or 
Devil’s-bit. 

3, Scabiosa 5 Jlellata , folio non diffefio. 
C B. P. Starred Scabious with an undivided 
Leaf. 

f Scabiosa; jlellata , folio laciniato major. 
C B. P. Greater (tarred Scabious with a cut 
Leaf 

5. Scabtosa ; peregrins, rubra, capitals 
oblongo. a B. P. Red Indian Scabious with 
lengifh Heads, commonly called Musk Scabious. 

б. Scabiosa; peregrina, capitulo oblongo, 
flare cameo. II. R. Par. Indian or Musk Sca¬ 
bious^ with longilh Heads and a flelh-colour’d 
Flower. 

7. Scabiosa; peregrina , capitulo oblongo, 
flare atropurpureo. H. R. Par. Indian or Musk 
Scabious with longilh Heads and a dark purple 
Flower. 

8- Scabiosa ; peregrina, capitulo oblongo , 
fore variegato. H. R. Par. Indian or Musk 
Scabious with oblong Heads and a variegated 
Flower. 

9. Scabiosa ; Indica, prolifer a. H. Edinb. 
Indian childing Scabious. 

10. Scabiosa ; Afrhana, frutefeens. Par. 
Bat. Ic. African fhrubby Scabious, 

II. Scabiosa; Africana, frutefeens, folio 
rigido fplendente ferrate, fore albicante. H. A. 
African fhrubby Scabious with a Riff, fliining, 
ftrrated Leaf, and a whitifh Flower. 

12. Scabiosa ; Alpina, folio centaurii nia - 
joris. C. B. P. Alpine Scabious with a greater 
Centaury Leaf- 

There are many other Sorts of Scabious’s, 
which are preferved in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety ; but thole here mention’d are the 
principal Sorts which are propagated for the 
Beauty of their Flowers, The firft Sort here 
mention’d grows wild in divers Farts of Eng¬ 
land, upon Arable Land ; as doth the ftcond 
in Woods and (hady Places almoft every where: 
The firft of theft is what the College of Phyfi- 
tians have dire&ed to be ufed, under the Title 
of Scabious ; though the People who fupply 
the Markets do generally bring the fecond Sort 
inftead thereof; but it may be eafily known 
therefrom by its hairy, divided Leaves. The 
fecond Sort the College have directed to be 
ufed under the Title of DevU's-bit, which 
Name it received from the lower Part of its 
Root being commonly eaten off k 

Both theft Plants are very common in the 
Fields and Woods, but may be propagated in 
Gardens, by (owing their Seeds in the Spring 
upon a Bed of frelh Earth; and when the 
Plants are come up, they muft be tranfplanted 
into other Beds of frdh Earth, at about eight 
or ten Inches diftance, obftrving to water 
’em until they have taken Root, after which 


they wilt require no further Culture; but to 
keep ’em clear from Weeds, and the ftcond 
Summer they will Sower and produce Seeds, 
but their Roots will abide many Tears, and 
may be parted, to propagate the Species. 

The third Sort will grow to the Height of 
four or five Feet, and have a woody Trunk. 
This is preftrved in Green-houfts in Winter, 
by fuch as are curious in foreign Plants. It 
may be propagated by planting Slips or Cut - 
tings in Pots of frelh Earth, during any of the 
Summer Months, which, if placed in a mo¬ 
derate Hot-bed, watered and (haded, will take 
Root in a Ihort time; after which they may 
be inured to the open Air by Degrees, into 
which they fhould be removed to continue 
abroad until October , when they muft be car¬ 
ried into Shelter, but muft have as much free 
Air as poffible in mild Weather; for they only 
require to be protected from hard Froft, and 
to be frequently watered. - This Plant produces 
Flowers moft part of the Year, for which it is 
chiefly preftrved, tho’ the Flowers have not 
more Beauty nor Scent than the common Field 
Sort. 

The fourth Sort is an annual Plant, which 
is preftrved in the Gardens of the Curious ; 
but the Flowers of this arc very like thoft of 
the former Sort, and have no Scent 

Th e Indian or Musk Scabious’s are preferv’d 
for the Beauty and fweet Scent of their Flowers, 
which continue a long time: Thefe are pro¬ 
pagated by lowing of their Seeds, the Deft 
Time for which is about the latter End of 
May or the Beginning of June , that the Plants 
may get Strength before IVtnter ; for if they 
are (own too early in the Spring , they will 
flower the Autumn following, and the Wintet 
coming on loon, will prevent their ripening 
Seeds; befides, there will be fewer Flowers 
upon thoft, than if they had remained ftrong 
Plants thro’ the Winter, and had fent forth 
their Flower-ftems in Spring, for theft will 
branch out on every Side, and produce a pro¬ 
digious Number of Flowers, and continue a 
Succeflion of them on the fame Plants, from 
June to September, and produce good Seeds in 
Plenty. 

The Seeds of theft Plants Ihould be fown 
upon a fhady Border of frelh Earth (for if 
they are (own upon a Place too much expofed 
to the Sun, and the Sealon Ihould prove dry, 
few of them would grow): When the Plants 
are come up, they may be tranfplanted into 
other Beds or Borders of frelh Earth, obferv- 
ing to water and (bade them until they have 
taken Root, after which they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep’em clear from Weeds, 
’till Michaelmas, when they may be tranfplanted 
into the Middle of the Borders in the Pleal'ure- 
Garden, where the feveral Sorts being inter* 
mixed, will make an agreeable Variety. They 
are extream hardy, being rarely injured by' 
Cold, unlefs they have (hot up to flower be¬ 
fore Winter, but do ftldom continue after ri¬ 
pening their Seeds. 

The two African Tree Scabious’s are abide- 
ing Plants, which are preftrved in Pots, and 
houftd in Winter, as the third Sort. Theft 
7 H may 
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Way be propagated by Slips or Cuttings, as 
the third, and require the Arne Manage¬ 
ment. 

The twelfth Sort is preferred by fuch 
as are curious in collecting Varieties of 
Plants, but the Flowers have no Scent ; 
however, as it is a hardy Plant, Requiring 
no other Culture than the common Field 
Sorts, fo it may be admitted, fix’ Diverfity, 
into die Pleaiure-Garden, becaufe it will 
thrive in Ihady Places, where few other Plants 
will grow. 

SCILLA, [fo called of to make dry , 

becaufe this Plant grows in dry Places; or, 
as others wilt have it, of «t Jam molefied , 
becaufe the Bulb of this Plant, by its Acri¬ 
mony, irritates the Parts t;o which it is apply’dj 
SquilY 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a large, acrid, bulbous Koot, tike an 
O it ion ■ The Leaves are broad j the Flowers are 
tike tbofe of Ornitbogalum, or the ftdrry Hya¬ 
cinth : They grow in a long Spike , and come out 
before the Leaves. 

The Species are j ; 

t. Scilla ; vulgaris , radice rubra. C. S.P. 
Common red Squil. 

a. Scilla j radice alba. C - B. P. The 
White Squil, 

Thefe Plants are very common upon the 
fandy Shoars of Spain and the Levant , from 
whence their Roots are annually brought to 
England^ for Medicinal Ufo. But I was lately 
Informed by a Letter from Dr. William Ste- 
vens , Profeffor of Botany at Dublin , that the 
White Squil grows in great Plenty upon the 
Sea Coaft of the County of Kerry in Ireland ; 
which is the only Place in which it has been 
found growing wild in thefe Parts of Europe, 
But altho’ thefe Roots are brought over chiefly 
for Medicinal Ufe, yet are they worthy of 
being cultivated in every good Garden, for 
the Beauty of their Flowers, which make a 
very handfome Appearance when they are 
ftrong Roots. 

The beft Time to tranlplant theft Roots 
is in May, when their Leaves are decay’d; 
or if the Roots are brought from abroad, 
if they can be procured firm at that Seafbn, 
or a little after, they fhould be planted in Pots 
of light, fandy Earth, and placed in the 
Windows of the Grcen-houfe, where, if they 
are blowing Roots, they will flower the July 
following. 

Theft Plants muff; be preftrved in Shelter 
during the Winter Seafbn, becaufe if their 
Leaves are deftroy’d by Froft in Winter, the 
Roots are fubjeft to perifh; but in Summer 
they fhould be expofed to the open Air, and 
in dry Weather they muft be frequently 
watered, efpecully during the Seafbn their 
Leaves are on, or that they are in Flower; 
but when the Roots are in a State of Reft, 
they fhould have but little Moifture, fix Wet 
at that Time will rot them. They are pretty 
hardy, and do only require to be flickered from 
hard Froft; but muft have as much free Air 
as poffiblc in open Weather. 


SCLAREA, [this Plant is fo called of 
ffjtrffO-, bard , becauft it has a hard and dry 
Stalk.] Clary. 

The Cbatalters are; 

It is a verticillate Plant with a labiated Flowit, 
cenfifting of one Leafy whofe Upper-lip, or 0 refi 9 
is booked , but the Under-lip, or Beard , is divided 
into three Parts, the middle Segment being holUnd 
and bifid ; out of the Flower-cup rtfes the Pointed, 
attended by four Embryo s, which afterwards 
turn to fo many roundtjh Seeds, enelojed in a 
Husk, which was before the Flower-cup. 

The Species are; 

i. Sclarea > Tabem. 1 c. Common Garden 
Clary, 

а. Sclarea ; vulgaris, lanurinofa, amplif* 
fim folio. Tourn. Common downy Clary with 
a large Leaf 

3. Sclarea; lacmiatis foliis. Tourn. Clary 
with jagged Leaves. 

4. Sclarea; Lufitanica,tlutinofe, amplif- 
fimo folio. Tourn. Portugal Clary with a large 
glutinous Leaf. 

5 - Sclarea ; Indica,fiore variegate. Tourn. 
Indian Clary with a variegated Flower. 

б. Sclarea; rugofo, verrucofo, laciniato 
folio. Tourn. Clary with' a rough, warted and 
jagged Leaf 

7. Sclarea ; gtutimfa, fioris lutei, vafit- 
gati, barbd ampU cavil. Boerb. Jnd. Glutinous 
Clary with a yellow variegated Flower, having 
a large hollow Beard, commonly called Jupiter^ 
Diftaffi 

8. Sclarea ; folio falviet, minor, five gla¬ 
bra. Tourn. Lefftr or finooch Clary with a 
Sage Leaf. 

9. Sclarea ; Orientals , folio Betonicee 
acutiffimOy com* purpurafeente. T. Cor. Eaftcm 
Clary with a (harp-pointed Betony Leaf and a 
purplifh Top. 

10. Sclarea ; pratenfis, foliis ferratis,fiore 
fuave rubente, • Tourn. Meadow Clary with 
ferreted Leaves, and a fbft red Flower. 

The common Garden Gary is chiefly culti¬ 
vated in England for medicinal Ufo, but the 
other Sorts are preferved in Botanick Gardens, 
for the Sake of Variety, with many other Sorts 
of Iefs Note; however, thofo here mentioned 
are worthy of a Place in large Gardens, 
where, if they are intermix’d among other 
large growing Plants, they will afford a pretty 
Variety, efpecially the fifth, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth Sorts, which produce long Spikes 
of beautiful Flowers, and continue a long Time 
in Flower. 

All thefo Sorts may be propagated by fbw* 
ing of their Seeds upon a Bed of frelh Barth 
in March , and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be tranfplanted into Beds of frefh 
Earth, about eight Inches afunder, obforving 
to water ’em until they have taken Root, after 
which they will require no farther Care, but 
to keep them clear from Weeds until Michael¬ 
mas, when they fhould be tranfplanted into 
the Places where they are to remain, placing 
them at a large Diftance, for they foread 
pretty far, provided the Soil be good. If 
theft Plants are planted for a Crop, intended 
for medicinal Ufe, they fhould be planted in 
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Rdws two Feet arid a half afundet, and the 
Plants eighteeri Inches diftant in the Rows: 
But the Other Sorts to be placed in Borders, 
fhould be planted eight, or ten Feet diftant, 
being intermixed with other Plants. Some of 
thefe Sorts will endure many Years, provided 
they are planted on a frefli Soil, not over 
moift or rich ; but others do rarely continue 
longer than the fecond Year, perifhing loon 
after they have perfected their Seeds j thele 
Ihould therefore be often renewed from Seeds, 
to have a Continuance of ’em; but the other 
Sorts may be increafed by parting their Roots, 
the beft Time for which is at Michaelmas y 
when their Stems begin to decay. 

SCORD1UM, [this Plant takes this Name 
of Garlicky becauft it has the Smell 

of Garlick.] Water Germander. 

The Charafters are ; 

Sthe Flowers are like tbofe of Germander* 
which are produced from the IVingi of the 
Leaves ; the Flower-cup is tuhulouty and the 
whole Plant fmells tike Garlick. 

The Species are; 

i. Scordium ; C. B. P. Common Water 
Germander. 

s. Scordium j alterunt y fltoe Sdhoia ngre-. 
fits. C. B. P, Wild Sage, vulgl 

3. Scordium j frutefcensy folio angufio Sal~ 
vice, flora luteolo. Boerb . Ind. Shrubby wild 
Sage, with a narrow Sage Leaf and yellowifh 
Flowers. 

The fir ft of theft Plants grows wild in moift 
Places in the Me of Ely, in great Plenty, but 
near London it is propagated in Gardens for 
medicinal Uft. This Plant is increafed by 
parting the Roots, or from Cuttings or Slips ; 
the beft Time for this Work is in the Begin* 
ning of March, Theft Slips muft be planted 
in Beds of moift Earth, about four or five 
Inches afunder, obftrving to water them well 
until they have taken Root, after which they 
will require no further Care but to keep ’em 
clear from Weeds, and in July the Plants will 
be fit to cut for medicinal Ufo, being at that 
Time in Flower. But it is not proper to trans¬ 
plant them every Year, for then the Crop 
will be fmaller, therefore every other Year 
will be fufficient to renew theft Beds; nor 
. ihould they be planted again upon the lame 
Ground, but upon a ftefh Spot, otherwift 
they will not thrive. 

The Wild Sage is very common in Woods 
and ihady Places in divers Parts of England) 
and is rarely cultivated in Gardens, except by 
thofe who are curious in Botany. This majr 
be propagated by lowing the Seeds in the 
• Spring) upon a Bed of ftefh Earth, and when 
the Plants are come up, they ihould be trans¬ 
planted out, at about a Foot afunder, upon a 
fight, frefh Soil, obftrving to water them 
until they have taken Root, after which they 
will require no further Care, but to keep ’em 
clear from Weeds, for they are extream hardy, 
and will abide many Years in almoft any Soil 
or Situation. 

The third Sort is of a more tender Nature, 
and requires to be fhcltcr’d from fevere Froft, 


to Which if it be elpofed, jt is often deftfoy’d. 
This may be propagated by fowing the Seeds 
as the former, but when the Plants come up, 
they fhould be placed in Pots of ftefh Earthy 
and in Winter put in an airy Pan of the Green- 
houfe, where they may enjoy the free Air 
when the Weather is miid, for if they are too 
much drawn, they ate fubje& to ihould and 
decay. In the Summer Seaton they fhoitld be 
expoftd to the open Air, with Myrtles and 
other Foreign Plants, and muft be frequently 
reftefh'd with Water; 

SCORPIOIDES, [to call’d becaufe the. 
Husk being wreathed, reftmbles the Tail of 
a Dragon. It is by fome called CampotdeS) of 
etft-rif, a Canker-Worm, and Form.] 

Caterpillars. 

The Char alters are j 

It bath a papilionaceous Flowery out of wlofe 
Impalement rifes the Poinialy which afterwards 
becomes a jointed Pod, convoluted like a Snail 
or Caterpillar, having a Seed in each Joint, 
which is fortbemoft part of an Oval Figure. 

The Species are ; 

1. Scorpioides j Bupleuri folio, C. B. P. 
The great rough Caterpillar. 

2. Scorpioides j Bupleuri folio, corntculis 
afperis, marts in fe contort is $3 convoiutis. Mor . 
Hifl. Prickly Caterpillar. 

3. Scorpioides ; Bupleuri folhy jiliquis 
levihus. Park. St beat. Smooth-podded Cater¬ 
pillar. 

4. Scorpioides flliquh crafla. Boelii Ger. 
Etndc. Thick*podded Caterpillar. 

Theft Plants are preftrved in ftveral curious 
Gardens, for their Oddnefs more than for any 
great Beauty : They are all of them annual 
Plants, which are propagated by foiling their 
Seeds upon a Bed of light, ftefh Earth, and 
when the Plants are come up, they fhould be 
thinned, lb as to' leave ’em about ten Inches 
or a Foot afunder, becauft their Branches 
trail upon the Ground, and if they have not 
Room, they are apt to over-bear each other, 
and thereby are vefy often rotted, efpecially 
in moift Scafons. The Weeds fhould alfo be 
diligently clear’d from ’em, otherwift they 
will grow over and deftroy ’em : In June 
theft Plants will produce fmall, yellow, papi¬ 
lionaceous Flowers, which are lucceeded by 
Pods, ft much like Caterpillars, that a Perlbn 
at a fmall Diftance would imagine they were 
real Caterpillars feeding on the Plants j and 
it is for this Oddnefs of their Pods that theft 
Plants are chiefly preftrved. 

Theft Plants do leldom thrive well if they 
are tranfplanted, therefore the beft Method is 
to put in three or four good Seeds, in each 
Place where you would have the Plants remain, 
(which may be in the Middle of large Borders 
in the Pleafiire-Garden, where being inter¬ 
mix’d with other Plants, they will afford a 
pleafmg Variety) : When the Plants come up, 
there Ihould be only one of the moft pro* 
mifing left in each Place} which fhould be 
conftantly kept clear from Weeds, and when 
their Pods are ripe, they fhould be gathered 
. ' v and 
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And prefer ved in a dry Place ’till the following 
Spring, in order to be lbwn. 

The firft, third, and fourth Sorts are the 
belt worth cultivating, their Pods being large 
and more vifibie than the other, and are more 
in Form of a Caterpillar. 

SCORZONERA ; [of Efcerfo, a Catalo¬ 
nian Word, fignifying a Viper, becaufe it is 
laid to be of great Efficacy againlHhe Bite of 
Vipers. Authors write, that the Herb being 
apply’d, takes away the Venom of the Bite of 
Vipers. They fay, that if a Viper be touched 
with this Juice, it languilhes: And that a Man 
may touch Vipers fafely, if his Hand be firft 
dipp’d in the Juice of this Plant.) Viper’s-Grals. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a femt-flvfculous Flower, con fifing of 
many half Florets, which ref upon the Embryo's , 
which are included in one common Empalement, 
which is fcaley ; 3 *be Embryo's do afterwards 
become oblong Seeds, which are furnijb’d with 
Down. 

The Species are; 

1. Scorzonera ; latifolia, fimata. C. B. P. 
Common or broad-leav’d Viper s-Graft, with 
an indented Leaf. 

2 . Scorzonera ; latifolia, altera. C.B.P. 
Another broad-leav’d Viper s-Grals. 

3. Scorzonera ; lacmiahs foh is. fount. 
Viper’s-Grals, with jagged Leaves. 

The firft of theft Sorts is what the College 
of Phyficians have directed for Medicinal Ule: 
And it is alfo cultivated for the Ufe of the 
Kitchen in divers Gardens near London, though, 
at prelent, it is not fo much propagated as it 
hath been fome Years lince, when it was more 
commonly brought to the Markets. 

The fecond Sort is equally as good as the 
firft for all the Purpoles for which that is cul¬ 
tivated i but as it is left common, lb it is 
rarely found in England, exrept in Botanick 
Gardens, where the third Sort is allb culti¬ 
vated for Variety, but ft never apply’d to any 
Lies. 

Thele Plants may "be propagated by lowing 
their Seeds in the Spring upon a Spot of light 
frefh Soil. The belt Method of lowing them, 
is, to draw lhallow Furrows by a Line about 
a Foot afunder, into which you Ihould leaner 
the Seeds, thinly covering them over about 
half an Inch thick with the lame light Earth; 
and when the Plants are come up, they Ihould 
be thinned where they are too dole in thq 
Rows, leaving them at leaft fix Inches afun¬ 
der, and, at the fame Time, you Ihould hoe 
down all the Weeds to deftroy them: And 
this muft be repeated as often as is necefiary ; 
for if the Weeds are permitted to grow among 
the Plants, they will draw them up weak, and 
prevent their Growth. 

There are many People who fow theft Seeds 
promiftuoully in a Bed, and afterwards trans¬ 
plant them out at the Diftance they would 
have them grow: But this is not fo well as the 
former Method, becaufe their Roots do com¬ 
monly fhoot downright, which in being tranf. 
planted are often broken, fo that they never 
will make fo fair Roots as thole which remain 


in the fame Place where they are fown ; for 
when the extream Part of the Root is broken, 
it never extends itftlf in Length afterwards, 
but only ihooti out into many forked final! 
Roots, which are not near fo valuable as 
thole which are large and ftrait. Theft Roots 
may be taken up when their Leaves begin to 
decay, at which time they have done grow¬ 
ing ; tho’ they may remain in the Ground until 
Springi and may be taken up as they are us’d: 
But thole which remain in the Ground after 
March, will fhoot up their Flower-ftems ; after 
which they are not lb good, being fticky and 
ftrong. 

If you intend to lave Seeds of theft Plants, 
you Ihould let a Parcel of the belt remain in 
the Places where they grew ; and when their 
Stems arc grown to their Height, they Ihould 
be fupported with Stakes, to prevent their 
falling to the Ground or breaking. In June 
they will Sower, and about the Beginning of 
Augufl their Seeds will ripen, when they 
Ihould be gather’d, and preferv'd dry till the 
Spring following for Ule. 

SCROPHULARIA ; [fo call’d, on ac¬ 
count of its refembling Scropbuli by its Inequa¬ 
lity, not becaufe it is good to cure the Scro- 
pbula in the Neck, as ft vulgarly thought.J 
Figwort. 

The Characters are; 

It hath an anomalous Flower, Confifing of 
on? Leaf, gaping at both Sides, and generally 
globular, cut as it were into two Lips } under 
the upper one of wbicb are two fmalt Leaves : 
f'be Pointal rifts out of the Flower-cup, wbicb 
afterwards turns to a Fruit or Husk, with a 
roundifb-pointed End, opening into two Di- 
vijions, parted into two Cells by an intermediate 
Partition, and full of ftnall Seeds, wbicb adhere 
to the Placenta. 

The Species are; 

1. Scrophularia; nodofa ftetida. CB.P. 
Stinking knobbed-rooted Figwort. 

2. Scrophularia; aquatica,major. C.&P. 
Greater Water Figwort. 

3. Scrophularia ; Hifpanica, fambuci 
folio glabro. fount. Spanifli Figwort, with a 
fmooth Elder-leaf. 

4. Scrophularia ; maxima, Lufitanica, 
fambuci folio lattuginofo. fount. Greateft Por¬ 
tugal Figwort, with a woolly Elder-leaf 

5. Scrophularia ; ruta canina dill a, 
vulgaris. C. B. P. Figwort, commonly called 
Dogs Rue. 

6. Scrophularia j faxatiUs lucida, lafer - 
pitii Majfilienfis foliis . Boc. Muf. Shining Rock 
Figwort, with Leaves like the MarftUles Laler- 
wort, 

7. Scrophularia ; glauco folio, inamplas 
lacinias chvifo. fourn. Figwort, with a Sea- 
green Leaf divided into large Segments. 

8. Scrophularia; foliisfilicts, modolaci- 
niatis, vet ruta camna latifolia. C. B. P, Fig- 
wort, with Leaves jagged after the manner of 
Fern, or broad-leav’d Dog’s-Rue. 

There are ftveral other Species of this Plant 
which are preferv’d in fome curious Botanick 
Gardens, but thofe here mention’d being the 
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mod beautiful, and bed worth preferving, it 
would be ncedlefs to enumerate the other Sorts 
in this Place. 

The firll Sort here mention’d, grows wild in 
great Plenty in Woods and other fhady Places 
in divers Parts of England, and is rarely culti¬ 
vated in Gardens; but this being the Sort 
which the College of Phylicians have direfted 
for Medicinal Lie, under the Title of Scropbn - 
I'triii Mtj.r, is by fome preferved in their 
Phylick-Gardens. 

The fccond Sort is alio very common in 
r&oift Places, and by the Sides of Ditches almoft 
every where. This is aho an officinal Plant, 
and frauds in the Catalogue of Simples, under 
the Title cf Bet mica a qua t tea, t. e. Water - 
lictcny, becaiifc the Leaves are ibmewhat like 
thole of Be tony. 

'1 heic two rhnts may be eafily propagated 
jn Gardens, by fowing their Seeds early in the 
Spr ,upon a Bed of frelh Earth, in a lhady 
Situation ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they frtould be trail (plan ted out into a flrong, 
moifr Soil, about two Pect Blunder, obferving 
to water them until they have taken Root ; 
after w hich they will require no farther Care 
bat to hoe down the Weeds between them 
from time to time as they are produc’d. The 
lecond Year thele Plants will (hoot up to flower, 
and if their Stems are fuffer’d to remain, they 
will produce Seeds ; but the Herb is generally 
cut for life juft as the Flowers begin to open ; 
for if it frauds longer the Leaves change, and 
the whole Plant contains much lefs Juice. 
Thefe Roots will ab’de many Years without 
renewing, but it will be proper to tranfplant 
them every other Year, otherwife their Roots 
will fpread over each other, and thereby de* 
frroy themfcIves. 

The third and fourth Sorts arc very beauti¬ 
ful Tl ints, being worthy of a Place in every 
good Garden. Thele are fbmewhat tenderer 
than the firmer Sorts, tho* they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary //'inters, if phnted 
in a light Soil, and a warm Situation. Thele 
may be propagated by lowing their Seeds in 
the Spring upon a Bed of frelh Earth; and 
when the Plants are come up, they fliould be 
tr an fpl anted into Beds of frelh Earth, at about 
fix Inches Diftance from each other, obierving 
to water and fhadc them unci! they have taken 
Root, after which they will require no farther 
Care but to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
in very dry Weather to refrelh them with 
Water. 

At Michaelmas lome of them may be tranf- 
plinted into the .Middle of warm Borders in 
the Fleafure-Gurdcn, and the reft may be 
planted into Pots fill’d with light, frelh Earth, 
which in !/'inter fhould be fiieltcr’d under a 
common Hot-bed Frame, where they may be 
cover’d in frofty Weather, but in mild Weather 
they Ihould have as much free Air as pofllble : 
Thele Plants thus Ihelter’d, will flower very 
flrong in April, and if duly water’d in dry 
Weather, will produce ripe Seeds in July, 
which may be gather’d in the Pods, ana pre- 
ferv’d for Ufe. The Roots of thefe Plants 
wiil abide three or four Years, unlefs deftroy’d 


by great Cold, and may be parted to increafe 
them : But thefe Plants which are propagated 
from Slips do feldom flower lo ftrong as thole 
produc’d from Seeds, fo that it is the beft Way 
to raife every Year fome from Seeds to fucceed 
the old Roots. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh and eighth Sorts 
are alio tender, and will rarely endure rhe Cold 
of our Winters without Shelter, unlefs in fome 
very warm Situations; therefore thele fliould be 
planted in Pots fill’d with frelh, light Earth, 
and fhelter’d in /{ inter as the two former Sorts. 
Thefe may be propagated either from Seeds, 
as the former, or from Cuttings $ but the for¬ 
mer being the beft Way, is generally practis’d, 
becaule the Plants rais’d from Seeds do always 
flower much ftronger than thole produc’d from 
Cuttings, and likewife grow more regular. 
Thefe Sorts will abide two or three Years, if 
defended from Froft in /{'niter, but if they Ihould 
continue longer, they are ftldom fo beautiful 
as young Plants, fo that they Ihould be often 
renew'd from Seeds’. 

SCRUPOSE ; full of Gravel-Hones. 

SECALE; [fb call’d of Secure, Lat. to cut, 
becaufe thefe Plants are cut when the Seeds are 
ripe] Rie. 

The CbaraF/ers are; 

‘the Flowers have no Leaves , hut cmifijl of 
feveral Stamina, which are produc'd from the 
Flcwer-cup: 'Thefe Flowers are collected into a 
fat Spike , and are [pos'd almoft fin ly • from 
the Flower-cup rifes the Pointal , which after - 
wards becomes an oblong fender Seed inclos’d in 
a Husk which was before the Flower-cup. this 
differs from Wheat, tn having a fatter Spike, 
the Awn larger and more naked. 

The Species are; 

1. Sec ale; hybermtvi , vtlmajus. C. B. P. 
Common or Winter Rie. 

2. Sec ale; vernum & minus. C. B. P. 
Lefteror Spring Rie. 

Thefe are all the Sorts of Rie which are at 
prelent known in England. The Manner of 
lowing and husbanding thele Plants being fo 
well known to every Farmer, it would be need- 
lefs to lay any thing of it in this Place, more 
than that the firft mull be lbwn in Autumn, 
as /{'beat j but the other may be Town in the 
Spring, at the Seafon for Barley , and will 
ripen almoft aftoon as that which was fown in 
Autumn ; which is a great Advantage in fuch 
Countries, where it is fubjedt to be deftroy’d 
in IV,inter . 

SECURIDACA ; fo call’d of Secnris, Lat. 
a Hatchet, becaufe the Ancients fancied the 
Seeds of it relembled an Hatchet.] Hatchet- 1 
Vetch. 

The CharaC/ers are; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whofe 
Empalement rtfes the Pointal, which afterwards 
becomes an upright, plain , annual articulated 
Pod, containing m each Joint a Rhomboid Seed, 
ha vi/ig a Notch on the inner Side. 

We have but one Species of this Plant irt 
England, viz. 
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Securidaca j lutea major. C. B. i 1 . The 
greater Yellow Hatchet Vetch. 

This Plant grows amongft the Corn in Spain, 
Italyy and other warm Countries ; but in Eng¬ 
land it is prefer v’d in Botanick Gardens for the 
Sake of Variety. This may be propagated 
by lowing the Seeds in Borders of light frefh 
Earth in the Spring, in the Places where they 
are to abide ; for they feldom fucceed well if 
they are tranfplanted ; They fhould be allow’d 
atleafl: two Feet Diftance,becaufetheir Branches 
trail upon the Ground: In Jane thefe Plants 
will flower, and in Aitgv.fi their Seeds will 
ripen, when they fhould be gather’d, and pre- 
ferv’d for Ufe. A few of thefe Plants may 
be admitted into every good Garden for Va¬ 
riety, tho’ there is no great Beauty in their 
Flowers. 

SEDUM j [fo call’d of Sedendo, Lat. fitting, 
becaulc this Plant docs, as it were, fit upon 
the Walls where it grows ; or of Sedaudo , ap¬ 
pealing, bccaufe it appeafes the Pains of In¬ 
flammations.] Houftleek. 

The Characters are ; 

fihe Floner caififis of federal Leaves, which 
tire plac'd orbicularly, and expand inform of a 
Kofie ; out ofwbofie Flowers up rifics the Pciutal, 
which afterwards turns to a Fruit , compos d, as 
it were, of many Seed-veffels , rejembhng Husks, 
which are collated into a Sort of Heady and full 
of fmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Sedum ; majus, vulgare. C B. P. Com¬ 
mon great Houfeleek. 

2. Sedum ; minus, hit cum, folio acuto. 
C. B. P. The moft ordinary Prickmadam, or 
fharp-pointed Yellow Houfeleek. 

3. Sedum ; minus, luteum, ramulis refiexis. 
C. £. P. Yellow Stonecrop, with reflected 
Flowers 

4. Sedum ; parvv.m acre fore luteo. f B. 
Wall Pepper, or Stonecrop. 

5. Scdum; minus, a rape Sanfti Vincentii, 
Fait Syn. Stonecrop of Sc, Vincent’s Rock. 

6. Sedum; minus,teretifoliumalbum. C.B.P, 
White flower’d Stonecrop, with round-pointed 
Leaves. 

7. Sedum; minus, circinato fUio. C.B.P . 
Leifer Stonecrop, with round Leaves. 

8. Sedum ; majus, vulgari finale, glob tills 
decideutibus. Mor. Hift. Houfeleek, like the 
common Sort, throwing off the young ones. 

9. Sedum ; mmitauum , tomentofum. C B. P. 
Mountain woolly Houleleek, commonly call’d. 
Cobweb Houfeleek. 

10. S u u m ; may us arbor efcetis. J. B Greater 
Tree Houfeleek. 

11. Sedum; majtts arborefeens , foliis ele¬ 
gant 1 fane variegatis tricoloribus. Boerb. ]ud. 
Greater Tree Houfeleek, with beautiful varie¬ 
gated Leaves 

12. Sldum ; Canarhnm , foliis omnium 
maX’mis. li. A. The greateft Houfeleek of 
the Canaries. 

■ 13. Sedum ; Aftum, faxatile, foliolis fedi 
•vulgaris, in tofam ven compofitis. Boerb. hid. 
African Rock Houfeleek, with fmall Leaves, 
like the common Sort, collected like a Role. 
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14. Sedum; Afrum, mntamtm,fcliisfubro- 
ttmdis, dent ib ns alias jerratis, coujeriim vat is. 
Boerb. Ind. African Mountain Houfeleek, 
with roundifh, indented, ferrated Leaves, with 
white Edges. 

1 $. Sedum ; Africautm, frntefcetis, fdio 
lougo ferrate, confcrtim netto. Boerb. Ind. 
African Shrubby Houfeleek, with long ferrated 
Leaves. 

The firft Sort is very common in England, 
being often planted upon the Tops of Houles, 
and other Buildings, where being preferv’d 
dry, it will endure the greiteft Cold of onr 
Climate. This is directed by the College of 
Phyficians to be us’d in Medicine as a great 
Cooler. It may be propagated by planting 
the Off-lets (which are produc’d in great Plenty 
from the old Plants) any time in Summer. It 
requires to be plac'd very dry ; for if its 
Roots are moift, the Plants will rot in cold 
Weather. 

The lccond, third, fourth, fixth, and fe- 
venth Sorts grow in Plenty upon Walls and 
Buildings in divers Parts of England, where 
they propagate themfelvcs by their trailing 
Branches, fo as in a fhort time to cover the 
whole Place, provided they are not cut off 
The fixth Sort is alfo preferib’d by the College 
of Phyficians to enter fomc officinal Compo- 
fitions; but the People who fupply the Mar¬ 
kets, do commonly lull the \\ all Pepper in- 
ftead of this; which is a very wrong Practice, 
becaufe the fixth Sort is a very cold Herb, and 
is accordingly directed to be put into cooling 
Ointments; and the Wall Pepper is an ex¬ 
ceeding (harp acrid Plant, (from whence it 
receiv’d the Name of Wall Pepper) which 
renders it contrary to the Intention of the 
Fhyfician; therefore whoever makes ufe of 
thefe Plants, fhould be very careful to have 
the right, otherwife it is tetter ro ufe the com¬ 
mon great Sort, in which they are not fo liable 
to be impos’d on. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of St. Vincent's 
Rock in Ccniwal, from whence it hath been 
taken, and diltribmed into the leveral Gardens 
of luch Perfons as are curious in preferving a 
Varietv of Plants. 

Thele plants are all extreme hardy, and 
will thrive exceedingly, jf planted in a dry 
Soil, and an open Situation, where they will 
propagate themfelves by their trailing Branches, 
which take Root wherc-ever they touch the 
Ground. 

The eighth and ninth Sorts do propagate 
themfelves by Off-lets, in the manner as the 
common Sort, though the eighth throw's off 
the young ones from the Top of the old Plants, 
which, filling on the Ground, tike Root, and 
thereby are increas’d very plentifully. Thele 
are both very hardy, and if planted in a dry 
ruhbifh Soil will thrive, and endure thefevereft 
Cold of our Climate. 

The tenth Sort is propagated by planting 
Cuttings during any of the Summer Months, 
which fhould be laid in a dry Place a Fortnight 
after they are cut from the old Plants, that 
their wounded Parts may heal over before 
they are planted, otherwife they are lubjeft 
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to rot. Thefe fhould be planted in Pots fill’d 
with light, frefh, Tandy Earth, and plac’d in 
a fhady Situation, (but not under the Drip of 
Trees) obferving to give 'cm now and then a 
little Water, when the Earth is dry ; but you 
mull be very careful not to let them have too 
much Moifture, which will rot ’em. 

When they have taken Root, they may be 
remov’d into a more open Situation, placing 
’em ainongft other Exotick Plants, in a Place 
where they may be defended from ftrong 
Winds } in which Situation they may remain 
until Autumn , when they muft be remov’d 
into the Coniervutory, to be preferv’d from 
Cold in Winter, which will deflroy ’em. Tho’ 
they do not require any artificial Hent, but 
only to be protected from Froft, yet do they 
require to have as much free Air as pofliblc 
in miM Weather ; therefore the bell Way of 
prefacing theie Plants, is to have an airy 
Glals-caie, in which many Sorts of Ficoideds^ 
and other lucculent Plants, may be intermix’d 
with thefe, where they will thrive much bet¬ 
ter than if placed among ft Oranges^ Myrtles^ 
and other Trees in a Green-houfe j becaufe the 
Perlplr.nion of thole Trees renders the Air 
of the Place damp, and when the Houfe is 
clolcly firut up, this Air is often rancid, which 
being imbib’d by the Houfeleeks i will caufe 
their I.eavcs to fall off, and the Plants will 
decay loon after j whereas in an open airy 
Glals-cale, where there is none but fucculcnt 
Plants, there will never be near fo much damp 
in the Air, and in fuch Places they will thrive 
and flower almoft every f Vinter, when the 
Plants have gotten futficicnt Strength. Thefe 
Plains in moift Weather will fend forth long 
Roots from their Branches, four or five Feet 
from the Ground, and if the Earth is plac’d 
near to thefe Roots, they will flrike into it, 
and the Branches may be afterwards feparated 
from the old Plants. 

F I he eleventh Sort is a Variety of the tenth, 
which was accidentally obtain’d in the Gardens 
of the late Dutchds of Beaufort at Badmmgtou^ 
from a Brandi which broke off from one of 
the plain Sort of Ihitfeleek Trees by accident, 
and being planted in Lime Rubbilh afterwards, 
became beautifully variegated ; from which 
Plant there hath been vail Numbers rais'd, 
and diftributed into many curious Gardens, 
both at Home and Abroad. This is propa¬ 
gated in the fame manner as the former, and 
requires the fame Management in IFinter j but 
the Soil in which it is planted fhould be one 
half frelli fandy Soil, and the other half 
Lime Rubbilh and Sea Sand, equally mix’d, 
in which it will thrive much better than in a 
rich Soil : You mull alio be very careful not 
to give it too much Water in fVinter J which 
will caufe it to call its Leaves and decay. 
With this Management thelc Plants will grow 
to be eight or ten Feet high, and will produce 
beautiful Spikes of Flowers every Year, which 
are commonly in Beauty in Winter^ and are 
thereby more valuable for coming at a Seafon 
when few other Plants do flower. Sometimes 
thefe Plants will produce ripe Seeds, which, 
if permitted to fail upon the Earth of the 


Pots, will come up the Summer following, 
from whence a great Stock of the Plants may 
be produc’d $ tho’ as they do lb eafily take 
Root from Cuttings, there will be no occafion 
to propagate them any other Way. 

The twelfth Sort fcldom produces any Side 
Branches, but grows up to one fingle large 
Head, with very large Leaves. This is only 
propagated from Seeds, for when the Planrs 
produce their Flowers, they always decay fo 
loon as the Seed is ripe j therefore the Seed 
fhould either be fown in Pors fill’d with lighr, 
fandy Earth as foon as it is ripe, or permitted 
to filed upon the Pots where they grew j 
which muft be fheltcr’d from the Froft in 
IF inter , and the Spring following the young 
Plants will come up in Plenty ; when they 
fhould be tranfplanted into Pots fill’d with 
frefh, light Earth, and expos’d in Summer 
with other Exotick Plants, in lome well-fhel- 
ter’d Situation, where they may remain until 
OSlober^ when they fhould be hous’d with the 
foregoing Sorts, and manag’d in the fime • 
manner as hath been directed for them. Thefe 
Plants will flower in four or five Years from 
Seed, provided they are well manag’d, after 
which (as was before laid) they ufually decay* 
therefore it is neceffary to have a Succeffion of 
young Plants, that there may be annually fome 
to flower. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth Sorts are of 
(mailer Growth ; Thefe do rarely rile above 
fix Inches high, but fend forth a great Quan¬ 
tity of Heads from their Sides, which if taken 
off and planted in frefh, light, fandy Earth, 
will take Root, and make frefh Plants, which 
may be prelcrv’d in Pots, and hous’d in IVin¬ 
ter with the other Sorts before mention’d, and 
require to be treated in the fame Way. 

The fifteenth Sort grows to be fhrubby, 
and may be propagated by planting the Cut¬ 
tings in the manner direited for the Tree 
Houfe leek, and muft alfo be hous’d in Hunter , 
and treated in the fame manner as hath been 
already directed for that Sort, 

Thefe are all of them very ornamental 
Plants in the Green-houfe, and add greatly td 
the Variety, when plac’d amongft other curi¬ 
ous Exotick Plants. 

SEED. The Seed of a Plant confifts of an 
Embryo, with its Coat or Cover. The Em-* 
bryo, which contains the whole riant in Mi¬ 
niature, and which is called the Gem or Bud i 
is rooted in the Placenta or Cotyledon , which 
makes the Coat or hrcolucrum^ and ferves the 
lame Purpofes as the Sc c undine t. e. the Cho¬ 
rion and Amnis in Animals. 

The Placenta or Cotyledon of a Plant is 
always double; and in the Middle and com¬ 
mon Centre of the two is a Point or Speck, 
which is the Embryo or Planude, This Plan - 
tule being ailed cn and mov’d by the Warmth 
of the Sun and the Earth, begins to expand, 
and protrudes or (hoots out its Radule or Root 
both upward and downward. By this it ab- 
ferbs the nutritious Juice from the Earth, and 
fo grows and increaies, and the requifite Heat 
continuing, the Growth continues. 

Thus, 
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Thus, e. £. a Pea or Bean being committed 
to the Ground, is firft found to cleave into 
two Parts, which are, as it were, two Leaves 
or I.obes of the Placenta, and in the Fiffure 
appears a Point, which fhoots out a Root 
downwards, and a Bud upwards > the firft 
fpreading itlelf in the Soil to catch the Moi¬ 
fture thereof; and the latter mounting into 
the Air, and becoming the Stem or Body of 
the new Plant. 

It is very remarkable, how the Plumule or 
future Stem ftioutd always get uppermoft, and 
the Radule or Rout be turn’d downwards, and 
this too perpendicularly to the Horizon : And 
not only this, but if by any external Means 
the Stem be diverted from this Perpendicular, 
and bent, for Inftance, towards the Barth, in- 
ftead of perfevering in that Direction, it makes 
an Angle or Rlbow, and redreftes itlelf. 

The lame is obferv’d in Trees, Be. blown 
down with their Ro..ts by the Wind ; or in 
thofe planted in Pots, upon turning the Pot 
on one Side. 

Now the Seed from which a Plant arifes, 
being the Plant itfelf in Miniature, *iis eafy to 
fuppole, that, if it be dzpofited in the Ground 
with the Pin mule perpendicularly upward, 
and the Radule downward, the Difpofition 
Ihould be maintain’d in its future Growth. 

But it is known, th 3 t Seeds Town either of 
thcmfelvcs, or by the Help of Man, lull at 
Random, or among an infinite Number of 
Situations of the Plumule, iSc. the perpen¬ 
dicular one upwards is but one ; lo that in 
a!] the reft, ’tis nectflary the Stem and Root 
do each make a Bend to be able the one to 
emerge dircftly upwards, the other down¬ 
wards. Now what Force is it that effefts 
this Change, which is certainly an Adion of 
Violence ? 

M. Dedart, who firft took Notice of the 
Phenomenon, accounts for it by fuppofing the 
Fibres of the Stem of fuch a Nature, as to 
comradand Ihortcn by the Heat of the Sun, 
and lengthen by the Moifture of the Earth ; 
and on the contrary, the Fibres of the Root 
to contrad by the Moifture of the Barth, and 
lengthen by the Heat of the Sun. 

On this Principle, when the Plaistule is in¬ 
verted, and the Root a-top, the Fibres of the 
Root being unequally expos’d to the Moifture, 
viz. the lower Parrs more than the upper, 
the lower wdl contrad ; and this Contradion 
be promoted by the lengthening of the upper 
from the Adion of the Sun. The Confie- 
qticnce whereof will be, the Roots recoiling, 
infinuating farther into the Earth, and getting 
beneath the Body of the Seed. 

In a Word, the Earth draws the Root to¬ 
ward itfelf, and the Sun promotes its Dcfcent j 
on the contrary, the Sun draws up the Plume, 
and the Enrth, in fome meaiure, lends it to¬ 
wards the fame. 

M. De la Hire accounts for the fame Per¬ 
pendicularity, by only conceiving the Root 
to draw a coarier and heavier Juice } and 
the Stem a finer and more volatile one: In 
the Phntule therefore we may conceive a 
Point of Separation ; l'uch as that all on one 
*. 


Side, e.g, the radual Part is unfolded by the 
grofler, and all on the other by more fubtile 
Juices. 

If the Plantule then be inverted, and the 
Root a-top, as it ftilJ imbibes the grofifer and 
heavier Juices, and the Stem the lighter; the 
Point of Separation being conceiv’d as the fix’d 
Point of a Lever, the Root muftdefeend, and 
at the fame time that the volatile Juices im¬ 
bibed by the Stem, tend to make it mount. 
Thus is the little Plant turn’d on its fix’d Point 
of Separation, till it be per fed ly ereft. 

The Plant thus erefted, M. Parent accounts ' 
for the Stem’s continuing to rife in the virtual 
Direction, thus : The nutritious Juice being 
arriv’d at the Extremity of a rifing St Jk, and 
there fixing into a vegetable Subftance, the 
Weight of the Atmofphere mu ft determine it 
to fix in a virtual Pofition } lo that the Stalk 
will have acquir’d a new Part of Perpendicu¬ 
larity over the reft ; juft as in a Candle, which 
held any how obfqueJy to the Horizon, the 
Fhme will ft ill continue vertical by thePrdfure 
of the Air. 

The new Drops of Juice that fucceed will 
follow the fame Direction ; and as all tog*ether 
form theStcm, that muft of Courfebe vertical 
unldi fome particular Circumftance intervene. * 

And, that whereas the Branches are like- 
wile obferv’d, as much as pofiiblc, to affeft 
Perpendicularity ; infomuch, that tho’ they be 
forc’d to (hoot out of the Stem horizontally 
yet in their Progrefs they ereft themfefves: M. 
Parent iolves this from the vertical Tendency 
of the nutritious Juice up the Stem ; for the 
Juice being receiv’d in this Direction into the 
new tender Bud, finds, at firft, little Refift- 
ance; and afterwards, as the Branch grows 
firmer, it furnifhes a longer Arm of a Lever 
to aft by. 

Mr. Aft rue accounts for the perpendicular 
Af ent of the Stems, and their reoreffing them- 
felves w hen bent, on thefe two Principles. 

i. That the nutritious Juice ariies from the 
Root to the I op in longitudinal Tubes, paral¬ 
lel to the Side of the Plant, which communi¬ 
cate either by themfclves, or by means of other 
horizontal Tubes, proceeding from the Cir¬ 
cumference of the Plant, and terminated in 
the Pith. 

a. That Fluids contain’d in Tubes, either 
parallel or oblique to the Horizon, gravitate 
on the lower Part of the Tubes, and not all 
on the upper. 

From hence it eafily follows, that in a Plant, 
pofited either obliquely or parallel to the Hori¬ 
zon, the nutritious Juice will aft more on the 
lower Part of the Canals than the upper ; and 
by that means iufmuate more into the Canals 
communicating therewith, and be colleftcd 
more copioufly therein : Thus the Parts on the 
lower Side will aft more on the lower Part, 
and will receive more Accretion, and be more 
nourifh’d than thofe on the upper: The Confe- 
quence whereof muft be, that the Extremity 
of the Plant will be oblig’d to bend upward. 

The fame Principle brings the Seed into its 
due Situation at firft : In a Bean planted upfide 
down, the Flume and Radicle arc eafily per¬ 
ceiv’d. 
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ceiv’d, with the naked Eye, to flioot at firft 
diredly tor about an Inch ; but thenceforth 
they begin to bend, the one downward, and 
the other upward. 

The two Placentitis or Cotyledoncs of a Seed 
are, as it were, a Cafe to this little tender 
Planlule or Point, covering it up, thcltering it 
from Injuries, and feeding it from their own 
proper Subfiance, which the Planlule receives 
and draws to itfelf, by an infinite Number of 
little Filaments or Ramifications, called Funes 
Umbilkaks or Navel-firings, which it fends into 
the Body of the Placenta. 

Now when the Seed is committed to the 
Earth, the Placenta ft ill adheres to the Embryo 
for fome time, guards it from the Accefs of 
noxious Colds, i 3 c, and even prepares and 
purifi.s the cruder Juice the Plant is to receive 
from the Earth, by draining it, &V. through 
its own Body. 

Tnis it continues to do, till the Placenlula 
b i ig a little enur’d to its new Element, and its 
Hoot tolerably fix’d in the Ground, and fit to 
abforb the Juice thereof, it then perifhes, and 
the Plant may be laid to be deliver’d ; So chat 
Nature obferves the fame Method in Plants, 
contain'd in Fruits, as in Animals in the Mo¬ 
ther’s Womb. 

It is very furprizing how many Sorts of Seech 
will continue good tor lcveral Years, and re¬ 
tain their growing Faculty; whereas, many 
other Sorts will not grow when they are more 
than one Year old, which is in a great meafure 
owing to their abounding more or lefs with 
Oil, and the Texture ot their outward Cover¬ 
ing. As for Example, the Seeds of Cucumbers 
Melons and Gourds, which have thick, horny 
Coverings, do continue good eight or ten 
Years-, and Radijh , Turnip, Rape, &c. with 
other oily Seeds (whofe Coats, tho’ they are 
not fo hard and clofe as the others) yec abound¬ 
ing with Oil, the Seeds will keep good three 
or four Years; whereas the Seeds of Parjley, 
Carrots, Parfnlps , and molt other umbellife¬ 
rous Plants, whofe Seeds, are lor the molt part 
of a warm Nature, do lofc their growing Fa¬ 
culty often in one Year, but do feldom remain 
good longer than two Years. But all Sorts of 
Seeds are preferv’d belt if kept in the Pods 
or Hulks wherein they grew; Jb that whoever 
would fend Seeds to a difiant Country, fhould 
always take Care they are full ripe before they 
are gather’d, and that they are preferv’d in 
their Pods or Husks, and not ihut up too 
elofely from the Air, which is abfolutely neccf- 
fary to maintain the Principle of Vegetation 
in the Seed, (tho* in a lefs degree) as to nourifh 
the Plant when germinated; as I found by 
trying the following Experiment; viz. having 
faved a Parcel of frefii Seeds of feveral Kinds, 
as Lettuce, Parjley, Onions, &c. I took a Par¬ 
cel of each Kind, and put into Glafs Phials; 
thefe I ftopp’d down clofe, and feal’d herme¬ 
tically, then put them up in a Trunk: The 
other Parts of the fame Seeds I put into Bags, 
and hung them up in a dry Room, where they 
remain’d a whole Year ■, and in the following 
Spring, I took out a Part of each Parcel of 


Seeds from the Phials, asalfo from the Bags, and 
fowed them ac the lame time, and upon the 
fame Bed, where they had an equal Advan¬ 
tage of Sun, Air, &c. The Conlequence of 
this was, almoft all the Seeds which I took out 
of the Bags grew extremely well; buc thole 
which were kept in the Phials did not one come 
up: After which, I fow’d the remaining Part 
of the Seeds in the Phials, but had not one 
fingle Plant from the Whole; whereas rhofe 
preierv’d in the Bags grew very well both the 
fecond and third Years: And this Experiment 
was afterwards try'd by one of my particular 
Friends, with whom clie Effcdl was the fame 
as with me: So that tliofe Perfons who fend 
Seeds to a difiant Country, fhould never put 
them up in Glalles, as hath by fome unfkilful 
Perfons been directed. 

The Earth, which is die natural Nurfe to 
all Seeds, will preferve them much longer than 
any other Body, provided they are buried fo 
deep as to be beyond the Influence of Sun 
and Showers, whereby they are prevented 
from vegetating. I have known Seeds of 
feveral Plants remain bury’d three Feet deep 
above twenty Years, and when turn’d up to 
the Air, have grown as well as frefh Seeds i 
and a particular Friend of mine, fhew’d me a 
Spot of Ground which was cover'd with Corn- 
Sullei, the Seeds of which he allur'd ms had 
been bury’d thirty-two Years in that Place; 
and when turn’d up again to die Air, were as 
productive as new Seeds. 

A Method for raiftng fneb Seeds which have 

bard Coals or Shells /unrounding them, and 

that have been judg’d very dijjieult, if not 

impofjible, to be raid d in England- 

In the Year 1724, I had a Parcel of frefh 
Cocoa-Nuts given me, which was brought over 
from Barbadoes : Part of thele Nuts I diverted 
of their outward Coat or Hulk, and the other 
Part 1 left in tire, as I receiv’d them. 

Both thefe Parcels I planted in large Pots, 
fill’d with good frefh Earth, and plung’d the 
Pots into Hot-beds made of Tanner’s-Bark, 
giving them gentle and frequent Waterings, 
as the Earth in the Pots feem’d to require, but 
had not one out of the whole Number made 
any Attempt to flioot, as I could perceive; 
and upon taking them out of the Pots, I found 
they were rotten. 

About four Months after I receiv’d another 
frefh Parcel of Cocoa-Nuts from Barbadoes , 
which I treated in another manner: From 
part of thefe I cut off the Outer-Coat or 
Hufk, and the other Part I left intire, as be¬ 
fore : But fuppofing it was owing to my plant¬ 
ing the other Parcel in Pots, that they did 
not fucceed, I made a frefh Hot-bed (with 
Horfe-dungJ and cover’d it over with frefh 
Earth about eighteen Inches thick, in which I 
planted the Nuts> obferving, as before, to 
fupply it with convenient Moifture, as alfo 
to keep the Hot-bed in an equal Temper of 
Heat, which I was guided to do by a Thermo - 
meter, graduated for the Ufe of Hot-beds; 
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but with all my Care I had no better Succefs 
than before, not one of the Nuts making any 
Lfi'iy towards lhooting. 

The Year following I had another Parcel of 
Cocoa-Nuts given me, which confidering my 
former ill Succefs, I planted in a different man¬ 
ner, as follows. 

Having a Hot-bed, which had been lately 
made with Tanner's Bark, and which was fill’d 
with Pots of Exottck Plants, I remov'd two 
of the largeft Pots, which were plac’d in the 
Middle of the Bed*, and opening the Tan- 
nev's-Bark under the Place where the two Pots 
flood, I plac'd the two Cocoa-Nuts therein, 
laying them fide-ways to prevent the Moiiture 
(which might defeend from the Pots) from 
entring the Hole at the Bale of the Fruit, and 
thereby rot the feminal Plant upon its fir ft 
germinating. 

I then cover'd the Nuts over with the Bark 
two or three Inches thick, and plac'd the two 
Pots over them in their former Station. 

In this Place I let the Nuts remain for fix 
Weeks ; when removing the two Pots, and 
uncovering the Nuts, I found them both fiiot 
from the Hole in the Bafe of the Fruit an Inch 
in Length, and from the other End of the 
Fruit were feveral Fibres emitted two or three 
Inches in Length. 

Upon finding them in fuch a Forwardnefs, 
I took them out of the Bark, and planted 
(hem in large Pots, fill'dwith good frefh Earth; 
plunging the Pots down to the Rims in Tan- 
ncr's-Bark, and covering the Surface of the 
Earth m the Pots half an Inch with the fame ; 
loon after which, the young Shoots were above 
two Inches long, and continu'd to thrive 
very well. 

1 communicated this Method to fomc of 
my Acquaintance, who have try’d it with the 
fame Succefs, and if the Nuts are frelh, fcarce 
any of them mifearry. 

This led me to try, if the fame Method 
would fucceed as well with other hard-fhcll'd, 
Exotick Seeds ; which I could not, by any 
Method I had before try'd, get to grow ; 
as the Bondue or Nickar-tree, the Abrus or 
kViid Liquorice, the Pbafeolus Braftltanus , Ltbis 
Villofss , Pungent ions Maximus Hermann /, or 
Ilorfe-eye Bean, with feveral others *, and I have 
found it both a fure and expeditious Way to raife 
anv Sort of hard-fhelI’d Fruits or Seeds. 

For the Heat and Moifture (which are abfo- 
Iutely necefiary to promote Vegetation) they 
here enjoy in an equal and regular Manner: 
The Tanner’s Bark (if rightly manag'd) keeping 
near an Equality of Heat for fix Months, and 
the Water which defeends from the Pots, when 
they are water'd, is by the Bark detain'd from 
being too foon di flips ted; which cannot be 
obtain’d in a common Hot-bed, the Earth in 
fuch being work’d away by the Water, and 
rlvrchy leaving the Seeds often deftitute of 
Moifture. 

’ Some of thefe Seeds 1 have had fhoot in a 
Fortnight’s time *, which, I am inform’d, would 
rot have fo done in a Month in their natural 
Soft and Climate. 


I have alfo found this to be an excellent 
Method to reftore Orange (or any other Exo¬ 
tick) Trees, which have fuller’d by a tedious 
Pafiagc, in being too long out of the Ground, 
infomuch, that I recover’d two Orange-trees 
which had been ten Months without either 
Earth or Water. 

SEGMENT-LEAVES, are Leaves of 
Plants divided or cut into many Shreds. 

A SEMINARY is a Seed-Plot, which U 
adapted or fet apart for the fowing of Seeds. 
Thefe are of difierent Natures and Magnitudes, 
according to the feveral Plants intended to 
be rais’d therein. If it be intended to raife 
Timber or Fruit-Trees, it mud be propor- 
tionably large to the Quantity of Trees de- 
fign’d, and the Soil Ihould be carefully adapted 
to the various Sons of Trees. Without fuch a 
Place as this, every Gentleman is obliged to 
buy at every Turn whatever Trees he may 
want to repair the Lofies he may jfuftain in 
his Orchard, Wildernels, or larger Planta¬ 
tions ; fo that the Neceffity of fuch a Spot of 
Ground will eafily be perceiv'd by every one. 
But as I have already given Directions for the 
preparing the Soil, and fowing the Seeds in 
fuch a Seminary, under the Article of Nurjery, 

I fhall not repeat it in this Place, but refer 
the Reader to that Article. 

It is alfo as neccftary for the Support of a 
curious Flower-Garden, to have a Spot of 
Ground fet apart for the fowing of all Sorts of 
Seeds of choice Flowers, in order to obtain 
new Varieties ; which is the only Method to 
have a fine Collection of valuable Flowers ; as 
alfo for the fowing of all Sorts of biennial 
Plants, to fucceed thofe which decay in the 
Flower-Garden; fo that the Borders may be 
annually replenifh’d, which without fuch a 
Seminary could not be fo well done. 

This Seminary fhould be fituated at fome 
Diftance from the Houle, and be intirely in¬ 
clos'd either with a Hedge, Wall, or Pale, and 
kept under Lock and Key, that all Vermin 
may be kept out, and that it may not be ex¬ 
pos’d to all Comers and Goers, who many 
times do Mifchief before they are aware of it. 
As to the Situation, Soil, and Manner of 
preparing the Ground, it has been already 
mention’d under the Article of Nurjery, and 
the particular Account of raifmg each Sort of 
Plant being directed under their proper Heads, 
it would be ncedlefs to repeat it here. 

SEMIFISTULAR FLOWERS, are fuch 
whofe upper Part re fumbles a Pipe, cut off 
obliquely, as in Aritjoiachia or Birtb-wort. 

SEMINAL LEAVES, are two plain, fofc 
and undivided Leaves, that firft fhoot forth from 
the greareft Part of all fown Seeds; which Leaves 
are very diff rent from thofe of the fur ending 
Plant in Size, Figure, Surface, and Petition. 

SFMINIFEROUS; bearing or producing 
Seed. 


SEN LUO; 
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SENECIO; [fo call’d of Senefierc, Lat. The tuird Sort doth grow to be a large 
to wax old, becaufe in a hot Climate or Weather woody Shrub, about ten or twelve Feet high, 
it foon flourifhes, and grows old, and the Seed but is hardly to be train’d up into a regular 
afterwards represents the Heads of old Men. Figure, for the Branches are produced fo irre* 
It is alio called Erigeron, of »a in the Spring, gularly, that it makes but an indifferent Fi- 
and y.pj.u, to wax old, q, d. the old Alan of gure in a Garden; but being a hardy Shrub, 
tbt Spring, becaufe it flourilhes in Winter, and it is often preferved by iuch as arc curious in 


fo becomes old in the Spring. Jt is alfo called 
Herb a Pappa, becaufe its Seeds are very downy.] 
Ground fcl. 

The Char afters are ; 

It batb a fiofculous Flower, confjling of many 
Florets, divided into feveral Segments , fating 
on the Embryo , contain'd in an Empalement , 
confjling of one Leaf, and divided into many 
Paris, afterwards becoming of a conical Figure ; 
the Embryo afterwards becomes a Seed, furnijh'd 
with Down ; at which time, the Empalement is 
refiex'd to make way for the Seeds to efcape. 
The Species are; 

I* Senecio; minor, vulgaris. C. B. P. Com¬ 
mon Groundfcl. 

2. Senecio; Africanus, arlorefcens , folio 
ferrato. Boerb. Ind. African Tree-like Ground- 
fel, with a ferrated Leaf. 

3. Senecio; Virginianus , arborefeens, atri- 
phcis folio. Par. Bat. Virginian Groundfel- 
Tree, with an Orach Leaf. 

4. Senecio; Afr'tcanus , arborefeens, folio 
fcoidis. Com. Peel. African Groundfe 1 -Tree, 
with a FicoiJes Leaf. 

The fir ft Sort here mention’d is one of the 
moft common Weeds upon DunghiJs, old 
Walls, and Gardens, that we have in England', 
fo that in [lead of cultivating it, it lequircs 
fome Pains to deftroy it in Gardens: for if it 
be fufter’d to feed in a Garden, (which it foon 
will do if permitted to ftand, it will be very 
difficult to extirpate it. This is fometimes 
us’d in Medicine, but its chief Ufe in England 
is to feed Birds. 

The fecond Sort grows to a Shrub of feven 
or eight Feet high, and produces its Flowers, 
in Summer and Autumn , at the Extremity of 
the Branches, in Bunches; which tho’ of no 
great Beauty, yet ferves to add to the Variety 
of Exotick Plants in the Green houfe. This 
Plant may be propagated by planting the 
Cuttings, during any of the Summer Months, in 
a Bed of freih, rich Earth, obferving to water 
and fhade them until they have taken Root, 
after which they will require no farther Care 
but to keep them clear from Weeds until 
Augujl, when they ftiould be taken up care¬ 
fully, and planted into Pots fill’d with light 
rich Earth, and plac’d in a fhady Situation 
until they have taken Root; after which they 
may be remov’d to a more open Situation, 
where they may remain till the latter End of 
Oftobcri when they Ihould be remov’d into 
the Green-houft, placing then; in the coldeft 
Part thereof, for they only require to be fbel. 
ter’d from fevere Froft, and, muft have as 
much free Air as pofliblc in mild Weather; 
and be after rcfrefii’d with Water: I11 Summer 
they may be expos’d with Myrtles, Oleanders, 
and other hardy Exotick Plants, where they 
will add to the Variety. 
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collecting the various Sorts of hardy Plants. 

This may be propagated by planting Cut¬ 
tings, taken from the tender Wood, in the 
Spring of the Year, obferving to water and 
lhade them until they have taken Root; after 
which they muft be carefully kept clear from 
Weeds, which is all the Management they 
will require until the fucceeding Spring, when 
they Ihould be tranfplanted either into the 
Places were they are defigned to grow, or 
into a Nurfery, where they may be trained 
up another Seafon ; though it is the belt Way 
to plant them where they are to remain, when 
they are taken from the Bed where they were 
raifed, becaufe thefc Plants are with Danger 
removed when they are grown very woody. 

The bell Time to remove them is in the 
Beginning of April , juft before they fhoot; 
and they Ihould be placed in a light Soil and 
a warm Situation, where they will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Pointers without any 
Shelter, but in very fharp Winters they are 
fometimes deftroy'd. This Shrub produces 
its Flowers in October , which altho’ not very 
beautiful, yet are elleemed by fome for their 
coming fo late in the Seafon. 

The fourth Sort is a very beautiful fuccu- 
Icnt Plant; the Leaves, which are long, thick, 
and juicy, are cover’d over with a glaucous 
Flew, fomewhat like Plums, and theft* being 
broken, do emit a ftrong Turpentine Odour, 
which has ocrafioned fome ignorant Perfons to 
give it the Name of Balfam-Eree. 

This Plant is eafily propagated by planting 
Cuttings of it during any of the Summer 
Months, (which Ihould be taken from the 
old Plants at leaft a Fortnight before they 
are planted, and laid in a dry Place for their 
Wounds to heal over, other,wife they will be 
fubjedt to rot) then planted in Pots of light, 
landy Earth, and placed in a Situation where 
they may enjoy the Morning Sun, obferving 
to refrelh them with Water, gently, as the 
Earth in the Pots dries : In this Place they may 
remain for eight or ten Days, after which the 
Pots Ihould be plunged into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed, which will greatly facilitate their taking 
Root: After they are rooted, they may be 
again expofed to the open Air, placing them 
amongft F:conies, Sedutns, and other exotick 
fucculent Plants, in a wcll-fhelter’d Situation, 
where they may remain till the Oftober fol¬ 
lowing, when they Ihould be removed into the 
Confervatory, placing them amongft the 
before-mentioned fucculent Plants, in an airy 
Glafs-caft, where they may be defended from 
Froft, but Ihould have as much free Air as 
poffible in mild Weather; for if they are 
Hurt up too clofe in Winter, or have the Ad¬ 
dition of any artificial Heat, the Leaves will 
decay and tall off, and the Plants will lofe 

their 
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their Beauty *, whereas if they are treated in 
a hardier Manner, and have the Advantage of 
a dry, free Air, they will appear extream beau¬ 
tiful, and flower throughout the Winter. 

The Management of this Plant being nearly 
the fame as molt of the Ficoides do require, I 
flull not repeat any Part of that in this Place, 
but defire the Reader to turn back to that 
Article for any farther^ Directions. 

SENNA, [fo call’d of Sana, Lat. healthy, 
becaufe its Leaves rcftorc Health. 

The Char alters are ; 

The Flower for the moft part confifts of five 
Leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and do 
expand in Form of a Rofe ; the Point at after¬ 
wards becomes a plain , incurved, bivalve Pod, 
which is full of Seeds, each being feparated by a 
double, thin Membrane , 

The Species are; 

1. Senna ; Italic a, folds obtufis. C. B. P. 
Italian Senna with blunt-pointed Leaves. 

2 . Senna j Americana, Ligufiri folio. Plum. 
American Senna with a Privet Leaf. 

3. Senna; ALxamlrina, five folds acut'ts. 
C. B. P. Alexandrian Senna with fliarp-pointed 
Leaves. 

The two firft Species are preferv’d in feve- 
ral curious Gardens in England ; but the third 
Sort, which is that ufed in Medicine, is at 
prefent very rare in this Country. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by fowing 
their Seeds upon a Hot-bed early in the Spring, 
and when the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be tranfplanted into fmall Pots, filled with 
light, frefh Earth, and plunged into a new 
Hot-bed, obferving to water and fliade them 
until they have taken Root; after which they 
fhould have Air admitted to them, by raifing 
the G la files in Proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seafon, and the Bed in which they are 
placed ; you mu ft al(o obferve to refrefh them 
with Water from time to time, as the Earth 
in the Pots fhall require ; and when the Roots 
of the Plants have filled the Pots, they fhould 
be fhifted into other Pots a Size larger, ob¬ 
ferving to take off the Roots which are mat¬ 
ted round the Outfide of the Ball of Earth 
next the Pot, and then fill up the Pots with 
the fame frefh Earth, and plunge them into 
the Hot-bed again, giving ’em Air and Water 
in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seafon 
and the Bed in which they are placed: In 
this manner they muft be treated until Au¬ 
tumn, when they muft be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, where 
during the Winter Seafon, they muft be care¬ 
fully preferved, refrtfiling them with Water 
every three or four Days, according as the 
Earth in the Pots dries. This Stove fhould be 
kept above temperate Heat in Winter, other- 
wile the Plants will not live therein. The 
Summer following the two firtt Species will 
flower and produce Seed, but the third Sort 
doth feldom flower fo young ; however, in a 
few Years, if it be rightly manag’d, it will 
produce both Flowers and Seeds. 


SENNA THE BLADDER; vide Co- 
lutea. 

SENNA THE SCORPION; vide Emerus. 
SENSIBLE PLANT ; vide Mimofa. 

SEPTEMBER: Work to be done in the 
Kitchen-Garden, 

The Beginning of this Month you fhould 
tranfplant your Cauliflower Plants which were 
fown in Augtift , putting them cither upon old 
Cucumber or Melon-beds; or, if they arc 
backward, upon Beds of new Dung, but you 
muft not make thefe Beds too hot, for that 
would be very injurious to them. 

You muft now hoe and clean Turnips, Spi¬ 
nach , and Carrots from Weeds, which, if per¬ 
mitted to get above the Plants, will be very 
injurious to them ; and as the Weather at this 
Seafon often proves moift, fo if due CarS be 
not taken to deftroy the Weeds in time, it 
will greatly promote their Growth, efbecially 
if the Seafon proves mild. 

In moiit Weather you fhould tranfplant 
Coleworis for Spring Ufe, as alto Cabbage Plants 
which were fown the Beginning of Auguft. 

TranfphntEW/minderwarm Walls, Hedges, 
or Pales, to Hand ’till February before it is 
blanched ; and in dry Weather tie up fuch as 
is fit for Blanching at this Seafon. 

Earth up the Selery which was planted in 
the Trenches in Auguft, being careful to do 
it in dry Weather, as alfo that it be not 
earthed above the Hearts of the Plants, which 
will prevent their growing tall, and often oc- 
cafion their rotting. 

Gather in all Sorts of Seeds which are now 
ripe, which muft always be done in dry Wea¬ 
ther, and after having laid ’em to dry upon a 
Floor, they fhould be beaten out of their 
Husks, and laid by for Ufe. 

The Beginning of this Month make Beds 
for Mufhrooms ; the Manner of doing this is 
directed under its proper Article. 

You may the Beginning of this Month 
fafely tranfplant moft Sorts of perennial, aro- 
matick Herbs, which will take Root again be¬ 
fore the Frolt conics on to prevent them. 

Continue fowing fmall Herbs for Sallets, 
fuch as Radifb, Turnip, Muftard, Chervil , Cref- 
fes, &c, but at this Seafon they fhould have 
a warm Border, otberwife if there fhould hap¬ 
pen any frofty Nights, it will caufe the Herbs 
to turn out of the Gound, and thereby be 
deftroyed. 

Draw the Earth up about Cbardoons , in or¬ 
der to blanch ’em, bur this fhould be done in 
dry Weather. 

Towards the latter End of this Month you 
fhould tranfplant. Lettuces of feveral Sorts into 
warm Borders, where they may remain to 
cabbage early in the Spring ; but you may 
plant them pretty clofe at this Seafon, becaufe 
if they all live through the Whiter , Part of 
them may be tranfplanted out in. the Spring, 
into an open Spot of Ground, where they 
will be larger than thofe left in the Border, 
but will come three Weeks later. 

Toward 
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Toward die End of this Months you tray 
cut down the withered Haulm of Ajparagus , 
and cleanfe the Weeds off from the Beds, bury¬ 
ing them in the Alleys, as hath been directed 
under the Article of Afparagus. 

At the End of this Month you may plant 
Beans and fow Peas in warm Situations, where, 
if they abide the Winter, they will come early 
the fucceeding Year. ' 

Products of the Kitchen-Garden in September. 

Cabbage Lettuces of feveral Sorts, Garden 
Beans which were planted in Map, Kidney 
Beans, Rouncival and Marrowfat Peas , Me¬ 
lons, Cucumbers for Pickling, MuJhrooms, Ar¬ 
tie books,. Cabbages, Savoys, and Sprouts, Car¬ 
rots, Parfnips, 'turnips , Radijhes, Onions, Gar- 
lick, Leeks, Rocambole, Sbalots, Potatoes, Scor- 
zonera, Skirrels, Beets, Salfafy, and all _orts 
of young Si 1 let Herbs. 

Work to be done in the Fruit‘Garden. 

Gather fuch Fruits as are now ripe, which 
may be known by their eafily quitting the 
Tree when they are turned up, for if they 
adhere clolely to the Tree, it is a certain Sign 
that they are not fit to gather: The Fruits 
now ripe fcldom continue good long, there¬ 
fore it is be ft to gather them as they 
ripen. 

The latter Part of this Month you may 
fafely tranfplant all Sorts of early Fruit-trees* 
although their Leaves have not yet fallen, 
fuch as Cherries , Nett urines. Peaches , and all 
Summer pears and Apples ; you may alfo be¬ 
gin to prune Cherries , Peaches , Nedlarir.es, 
and Grapes , at the End of this Month. 

Tranfplant Strawberries , Rafpberries , Goofe- 
berries, and Currants coward the End of this 
Month, if the Weather proves moift, other- 
wife it will be better to defer it until the 
next. 

Fruits in Prime and yet lafting. 

Peaches. Late Admirable, Portugal, Pur¬ 
ple Alberge, Old Newington, felon de Venus, 
Pavy Royal , Monjlrous Pavy of Pompone, Ca¬ 
therine, Rumbullion, Malacoton , 

Plums. White Pear Plum, Mogul , and Im- 
peratrice. 

Pears. Autumn Bergamot, Swifs Bergamot , 
Bcurre Rouge, the Doyenne, Autumn Mouille 
Bouche, and Pair de Prince. 

Grapes. The Chaffelas, White Mufcadine , 
Black Morillon, Parft y-leav*d. Black Grizly 
and White Frontima.ks, Warner*s Red Hambo- 
rough, St. Peter, Mulmfey, &c. 

Several Sorts of Figs, Currants , Raspber¬ 
ries, Goofeberries, See. 

Apples. Embroidered, Pearmain, Red Cal¬ 
v'd, White Calvil, Courpendu, Aromatick Pip- 
pen, Golden Rennet, &c. 

And in the Stove, the Ananas, or Pine- 
Art! e. 

* 4 

Work to be done in the Flower-Garden. 

Plant early Tulips in warm Borders, where 


they will flower in March, or fometimes fooner 
if the Winter proves favourable. 

Toward the latter End of this Month plant 
your Anemony Roots, which will caufe them to 
flower early, and the Roots will make a 
greater Increafe, provided they are not injur’d 
by Froft. 

Dig the Borders of the Flower-Garden, 
and if they require it, add fome new Earth, 
or very rotten Dung to them, and plant 
therein all Sorts of hardy, bulbous, and 
fibrous rooted Flowers-, fuch as Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, Jonquils, Mvfcary, Crocus’s, See. 

This is the bell Scafon for Planting choice 
double Hyacinths j for if they are kept longer 
out of the Ground, they are apt to decay i 
but in Planting of thefe Roots, you mud be 
careful to place ’em at lea 11 four or five Inches 
below the Surface of the Beds, which will 
fecure them from broil. 

You may, toward the latter End of the 
Month, plant your choice Ranunculus Roots, 
obferving always to do this in (bowery Wea¬ 
ther, for Rea Ions already given under that 
Article. 

Your Layers of Carnations , Pinks, Street - 
Williams, See. which are not yet tranlplanted, 
Ihould be now no longer deferr’d, becaufe if 
they are not tranfplanted in this Month, they 
will not have Time to root before the Froft 
comes on, which will prevent their rooting. 

Box Edgings may be now renewed, and 
thofe which are grown too thick may be now 
taken up and parted. 

Slip and plant Polyanthus's, Tritnrofes, Lott- 
don-Pride, Thrift, and fuch other fibrous- 
rooted Plants, which are propagated by part¬ 
ing their Roots. Cut down the Sums of fuch 
Flowers as are decay’d, and if you do not 
tranfplanf them, dig the Ground about them, 
and add fome frelh Com poll thereto, which 
will greatly ftrengthen their Roots. 

You may yet fow the Seeds of Iris's, Tu¬ 
lips, Crown Imperials, Ranunculus's, Anemo- 
nies, and other bulbous and tuberous rooted 
Flowers, though it w r ere better if done in 
Augufi -, and towards the latter End of this 
Month, the Cafes or Pots in which thefe 
Seeds are fown, fhall be removed where they 
may enjoy the Benefit of the Sun, in which 
Place they Ihould remain until Spring. 

Auricula and Polyanthus Seeds may be fown 
in Pots or Cafes of light rich Earth, being 
very careful not to bury them too deep, which 
often caules them to lie in the Ground ’til] 
the fecond Spring , before the Plants come up. 

Plants now in Flower in the Rleafure-Garden. 

Afters of feveral Sorts, Golden Rods three 
or four Varieties, Amaranthus' s, Sun Flowe r s, 
Double Sopewort, Double Camomil, Double Ptar- 
mica or Sneezwort, Stock-Gilliflowers , African 
and French Mangolds, China Pinks, Marvel 
of Peru, Balfamtnes , Larkfpurs, Scabious's, 
Sweet Sultan’s, Lavaiera's, Hollyhocks , Chry- 
fanlbemum's, Capftcums, Colcbicums, Saffron , 
Autumnal Crocus’s, Cyclamens , Autumnal Hya¬ 
cinth, Pbalangiums, Tree Primrofe, Polyan¬ 
thus's, Auricula's, Snap Dragon, Venus Look- 
7 L wg-glafs. 
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hgglufs, Lychnis*s t Campanula* j, Gentianella, 
Autumnalis, Scarlet Beans, Per fie aria. Stramo¬ 
niums, Amarantboides , Eternal Flowers, with 
fame others. 

Hardy T,rees and Shrubs novo in Flower. 

Jafinines, Monthly Rofe, Mujk Rofe, Ar¬ 
butus, P&jfion Flower, Pomegranate, St, Pe¬ 
ters wort, Shrub Cinquefoil, Mallow Tree, Al- 
thcca Frtitex, Ketmia’s, LaurujUnus, Cedar 
of Libanus, Alai emus, Phillyrea, with fomc 
others. 

Work to be done in the Green-boufe and Stove, 

Toward the latter End of this Month you 
(herald remove your Orange and Lemon Trees 
into the Green-houfe, obferving always to do 
it in a dry Day, when the Leaves have no 
Moiiture upon ’em ; and place ’em thinly in 
the Houfe until the other more hardy Plants 
are brought in, which many times need not 
be done till the End of October, according 
as the Fro ft keeps out, during which Time 
your 0 ranges_ fliould have as much free Air 
as poflible. 

You fliould alfo at this Time remove your 
Sedums, Cotyledons, Fhoides’s, and other fuc- 
culent, exotick Plants into the Confervatory ; 
but you muft open the Glaffes every Day, 
while the Weather continues mild, for if they 
are confin’d too clofe at this Seafon, their 
Leaves will grow pale, and fall off, fo that 
the Plants will not appear beautiful ’till the 
following Summer. 

This is alfo the Time to renew the Tan- 
ntr’s Bark in the Stoves, and place all the 
moft tender Exoticks therein for their Winter 
Standing, being careful, if the Bark fliould 
heat too violently, not to plunge the Pots too 
deep therein. * 

If any of your Cereus*s, Euphorbiums, 
Aloes, and other tender fucculent Plants have 
been removed out of the dry Stove, they 
fhould now be carried in again, left Morning 
Frofts fliould come fuddenly upon ’em, which 
would greatly injure them. 

All the tender Exotick Trees, Shrubs, and 
Plants, which have been removed out in the 
Summer, fliould alfo be now placed into the 
Stove, becaufe the Nights beginning to grow 
cold, will prejudice them. 

Plants now in Flower in the Green-boufe 
and Stove. 

Oleanders double and Angle, Colutea Astbio- 
pica, Amotnum Plinii, Myrtles, Tree Candy 
Tuft, Scabious Tree, Ficoides's, Sedums, Aloes , 
Tilh malus's, Spantjh , Yellow Indian, Azorian, 
Ilex-leav'd and Arabian Jafinines, Tuberofe 
//'•\.v.v ::Double Nafturtium, Guernfey Lily, 
BelLidoua Lily, Leonurus, Geraniums, Cotyle¬ 
dons, Capers, Amber Tree, Citiffus Incams, 
Ildioirofiinm Arborefcens, Ciftus's, Granadil- 
U's. Send live and Humble plants. White Ja¬ 
maica Harcfi'us, Pa paw Tree, Apocymms, Fri- 
tdi.ima Craffst, Indian Figs, Viburnums, Camia 
Indira, Bean Capers , Indian Arrow-Root, Afri¬ 
can Alcea's, African Ground/d Tree, Indigo, 


French p hyfick-Nut, Palma Chrifii, with fome 
Others, 

SEPTIFOLIOUS PLANTS, are fuch as 
have juft feven Leaves. 

SERPYLLUM, [fo call’d of ferpere, Lat, 
to creep, becaufe while it is growing it creeps 
fo as to over-run whole Mountains.] Mother 
of Thyme. 

The Char alters arc ; 

It hath trailing Branches, which are mi fo 
woody and hard as tbofe of Thyme, but in evert 
other refped is the fame. 

The Species are ; 

1. Serpyllum-, vulgare majus, fore pur¬ 
purea. C. B. p. Greater common Mother of 
Thyme with a purple Flower. 

2 . Serpyllum ; vulgare minus . C. B. p. 
Common fmaller Mother of Thyme. 

3- Serpyllum; vulgare, fiore amplo. Rail. 

Syn. Common Mother of Thyme with a large 
Flower, 0 

4- Serpyllum ; citratum, Ger. Emac. Le¬ 
mon Thyme. 

5. Serpyllum; odore juglandis.J. B. Mo¬ 
ther of Thyme fmelling like Wallnuts. 

6. Serpyllum; vulgare, birfutum. Raii. 
Syn. Hairy wild Thyme. 

7. Serpyllum; lat folium, birfutum. C.B.P. 
Broad-leav’d, hairy, wild Thyme. 

8 . Serpyllum; vulgare majus, fiore albo. 
C. B. p. Greater wild Thyme with a white 
Flower. 

9. Serpyllum ; vulgare minus , folio ex 
albo fc? viridi vario. H. L. Lefler wild Thyme 
with variegated Leaves. 

The eight fir ft mentioned Sorts do grow 
wild upon Heaths, and other large open Pla¬ 
ces, in divers Parts of England, where in. 
the Summer Time when they are in Flower, 
they afford an agreeable Profpeft, and being 
trod upon, do emit a grateful aromatick Scent. 
Their common Places of Growth are upon 
fmall Hillocks, where the Ground is dry and 
uncultivated, where, in a fhort Time, they 
propagate themfelves plentifully, both from 
Seeds and by their trailing Branches, which 
take Roots at their Joints, and fo extend them¬ 
felves every Way. 

There are but two of thefe Species com¬ 
monly cultivated in Gardens, viz. The Le¬ 
mon Thyme, and that with firip'd Leaves ; the 
firft for its agreeable Scent, and the other 
for the Beauty of its variegated Leaves; thefe 
were formerly planted to edge Borders, but 
as they are very apt to fpread, and difficult 
to preferve in Compafs, fo they are difufed 
at prefent for that Purpofe. 

All thefe do propagate themfelves very faft, 
by their trailing Branches, which ftrike out 
Roots from their Joints into the Earth, and 
thereby make new Plants; fo that from a 
Root of each, there may foon be a large 
Stock increafed. They may be t ran (planted 
either in Spring or Autumn, and love an open 
Situation and a dry undunged Soil, in which 
they will thrive and flower exceedingly, and 
continue feveral Years. 

SESAMUM; 
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SESAMUM ; Oily-gmin. 

The Characters are; 

The t lowers are -produced from the Usings of the 
Leaves, without any Toot-jlulk ■, the Flower-cup 
conjijis of one Leaf, divided into five long, fen¬ 
der Segments ; the Flower is of one Leaf, in 
Shape like thofe of the Foxglove $ the Pointal, 
which rife: in the Middle of the Flower , after¬ 
wards becomes an oblong, four-corner'd pod, 
divided into four difiiucl Cells, which are re¬ 
plete with efculent Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Sesamum y. B. Common Oily-grain. 

2. Sesamum *, alterum, folds trifdis Orien¬ 
tal, femine obfeuro. Pluk. Phyt. Another 
Eaftern Oily-grain with trifid Leaves and 
dark-colour’d Seeds. 

3. Seasamum; Orient ale, trifdum, fore ni- 
veo. Hort. Compt. Eaftern Oily-grain with 
trifid Leaves and white Flowers. 

Theie three Sorts are often promifeuoufly 
cultivated in the Fields of Syria, Egypt, Can¬ 
dy, &c. where the Inhabitants ufe the Seeds 
for Food j and of late Years thefe Plants have 
been introduced in Carolina, where they fuc- 
ceeJ extremely well: The Inhabitants of that 
Country make an Oil from the Seed, which 
will keep many Years, and not take any ran¬ 
cid Smell or Tafte, but in two Years becomes 
quite mild ; fo that when the warm Tafte of 
the Seed which is in the Oil when firft drawn, 
is wore off, they ufe it as Sallet-Oil, and for 
all the Purpofes of Sweet-Oil, 

In England thefe Plants arc preferved in 
Botanick Gardens, as Curiofities: Their Seeds 
mull be fown in the Spring upon a Hor-bed, 
and when the Plants are come up, they mud 
be tranfplanted into a frefli Hot-bed to bring 
'em forward ; after they have acquired a to¬ 
lerable Degree of Strength, they fhould be 
planted into Pots filled with rich, light, fandy 
Soil, and plunged into another Hot-bed, ma¬ 
naging them as hath been dire&cd for Ama- 
ranihus’s, to which I ftiall refer the Reader, 
to avoid Repetition. For if thefe Plants are 
not brought forward thus in the former part of 
the Summer , they will not produce good Seeds 
in this Country ; chough after they have flow¬ 
ered, if the Seafon is favourable, they may 
be expofed in a warm Situation with other 
annual Plants. When thefe Plants have per¬ 
fected their Seeds, they decay, and never 
continue longer than one Seafon. 

The Seeds of the firft Sort is mentioned 
in the Lift of OJfcinal Simples in the College 
Difpcnfatory, but is rarely ufed in Medicine in 
England. From nine Pounds of this Seed, 
which came from Carolina , there were upwards 
of two Quarts of Oil produced, which is as 
great a Quantity as hath been known to be 
drawn from any Vegetable whatever, and this 
I fuppofe might occafion its being called Oily- 
grain. 

SIDERATION; a Blafting of Trees or 
Plants by an eafterly Wind, or exedfive Heat 
or Drought. 


SIDERITIS, [ofsi</lff©-. Iron, q. Iron Herb, 
fo Diofcoridcs calls thofe Herbs that are good 
againft Wounds made by the Sword : It is alfo 
called Ferrum Matrix on the fame Account. It 
is alfo called Uerba Judaica, becaule the 'Jews 
in old Time made ufe of this Herb in Medi¬ 
cine.] Iron-wort. 

The Characters are ; 

It is a Plant with a labiated Flower, cenfif- 
ing of one Leaf, whofe Upper-Up, or Crejt, is . 
upright, but the Under-lip, or Beard, is divided 
into three Parts ; out of the Flower-cap rifts the 
Pointal ,- attended as it were by four Embryo's, 
which afterwards turn to fo many oblong Seeds, 
Jkut up in a Ilujk, which was before the Flower- 
cup: To tbeje Marks muft be added, the Flowers 
growing in Wborles as the fFings of the L-aves, 
which are cut like a Crejt , and differ from the 
other Leaves of the Plant. 

The Species are; 

I . SideRitis? hirfuta, procumbens. C. B. P. 
Hairy trailing Iron-wort. 

2. SideRitis j Alpina, hyffopifolia. C. B. P. 
Hyffop-leav’d Iron-wort of the Alps. 

3 - SlDERITis ; Orientalis, pblomidis folio, 

T. Cor, Eaftern Iron-wort with a Phlomis 
Leaf. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant, 
which are preferved in fome curious Botanick 
Gardens for Variety j but as they are Plants 
of little Beauty, lo they are fck’omcu] tivated 
in other Gardens, 

All theie Plants may be propagated by 
fowing their Seeds in the Spring, upon a Bed 
of frefli light Earth, and when the Plants arc 
come up, they may be tranfplanted out into 
other Beds, allowing ’em a Foot Diftance from 
each other, obferving to water them until 
they have taken Roor, after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep ’em dear 
from Weeds } the fecond Year they will pro¬ 
duce Flowers and Seeds, and fome of the Sorts 
will perifh foon after, but others will abide 
feveral Years, provided they are not planted 
in a Soil too moift. 

SILlQUAj Carob or St. John’s JBread. 

The Char alters are j 

It bath an apetalotts Flower , having many 
Stamina which, grow from the Divifons of the 
Flower-cup ■, in the the Center of which rijes the 
Pointal, which afterwards becomes a Fruit or 
Pod, which is plain and fiefby, containing feveral 
roundijh plain Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant in 
England , viz. 

Si LI QUA ; edulis. C. B . P. The Carob- 
Tree, or St. John’s Bread, vulgo. 

This Tree is very common in Spain, and 
in fome Parts of Italy, as alfo in the Levant, 
where it grows in the Hedges, and produce* 
a great Quantity of long, flat, brown-colour’d 
Pods, which are thick, mealy, andofa fweet- ■ 
ilh Tafte: Thefe Pods are many times eaten 
by the poorer Sort of Inhabitants, when they 
have a Scarcity of other Food 5 but they are 
apt to loofen the Belly, and caufe Gripings of 

the 
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the Bowels. Thefe Pods are directed by the 
College of Phyficians to enter fome medicinal 
Preparations, for which Purpofe they are often 
brought from Abroad. 

In England the Tree is preferved by fuch 
as delight in Exotick Plants, as a Curioftty : 
The Leaves do always continue green, and 
being different in Shape from moil other 
Plants, do afford an agreeable Variety, when 
intermix’d with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. in the 
Grcen-houfe. 

Thefe Plants are propagated from Seeds, 
which, when brought over frelh in the Pods, 
fhould be fown in the Spring upon a moderate 
Hot-bed, and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be carefully tranfplanted, each 
into a feparate fmall Pot, filled with light, 
rich Earth, and plunged into another mode¬ 
rate Ilot-bed, oblerving to water and fhade 
’em until they have taken Root; after which 
you muft let them have Air in proportion to 
the Heat of the Weather. In June you muft 
inure them to the open Air by Degrees, and 
tn July they fhould be removed out of the 
Hot-bed, aud placed in a warm Situation, 
where they may remain until the Beginning 
of October, when they fhould be removed in¬ 
to the Green-houfe, placing them where they 
may have free Air in mild Weather, for they 
are pretty hardy, and do require only to be 
flicker’d from hard Frofts. When the Plants 
have remained in Pots three or four Years, 
and have gotten Strength, fome of ’em may 
be turned out of the Pots in the Spring , and 
planted into the full Ground, in a warm Si¬ 
tuation, where they will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary IVinters very well, but mult have 
fome Shelter in very hard Weather. 

I have npt vs yet feen any of thefe Trees 
produce Flowers, though from fome which 
have been planted fome Time againft Walls, 
it is probable there may be Flowers and Fruit 
in a few Years. 

SILIQUASTRUM: The Judas-Tree. 
The Characters are ; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, whofe Wings 
are placed above the Standard ; the Keel is 
compojed of t wo Petalsthe Poinlal which rifes 
in the Center of the Flower-cup , and ts encom - 
faffed with the Stamina, afterwards becomes a 
long flat Pod, containing feveral kidney-jhap* d 
Seeds: 'To which may be added, roundi/b Leaves 
growing alternately on the Branches, 

1 lie Species are ; 

Siliquastrum: Cafi, Durant. The Judas- 
Tree, vidgo. 

2, SjuyuASTRUM i Canadenfe. 'Tourn, Ca¬ 
nada Judas-Tree. 

3- Si lK it 'ast rum ; qus Ceralia agreflis, 
vuurcnnto folio, font us parvis Carolimana. 
pink. Aim, Carolina Judas-Tree with pointed 
Leaves. 

The firit of thefe Trees is very common in 
the South Parts of France, Italy, and Spain, 
from whence it was formerly brought into 
England, and preferved as a Curiofity in 
Green-homes, but of late Years they have 
been tranfplanced into the open Air, where 


they thrive very well, and produce great 
Quantities of beautiful Flowers in the Spring, 
and in favourable Seafons do perfect their 
Seeds extremely well. 

The fecond Sort is very common in Virginia, 
New-England, Canada, and molt of the Nor¬ 
thern Countries of America, where it is called 
Red-bud which Name, I foppofe, it receiv’d 
from the beautiful Colour of its Flower-buds, 
which when fully expanded, are of a fofr* 
purple Colour. Thefe Flowers are produc’d 
in large Clufters from the old Wood of the 
Treei and being opened before the Green 
Leaves come out, they make a beautiful Ap¬ 
pearance efpecially when the Trees are old 
and productive of Flowers; when many times 
the large Branches of the Tree are intirely 
cover’d with thefe beautiful Flowers, fo as to 
afford as great Plcafore as any fort of flowering 
Tree whatever. Thefe Flowers are commonly 
gather’d in America, and put into their Sal- 
fets, to which they add a quick, poignant, 
agreeable Flavour; and in England they are 
by fome curious Perfons ufed for the fame 
Purpofe. 

The third Sort was brought from Carolina, 
where it grows in the Woods in great Plenty. 
This differs greatly in the Shape of its Leaves 
from the other two Sorts, and the Flowers are 
much fmaller. At prefent this is lefs common 
in the Englifb Gardens, and will not endure 
the Cold of our Climate fo well, being fubjedt 
to liave^the young Shoots deftroy’d in very 
hard fruiters ; and if the Plants are young, 
fometimes they will die to the Ground. 

Thefe P'tnts maybe propagated by lowing 
their Seed upon a Bed of light Earth towards the 
latter End of March or the Beginning of April 
(and if you put a little hot Dung under the 
Bed, it will greatly facilitate the Growth of 
the Seeds;) when your Seeds are fown, you 
fhould fift the Earth over them about half an 
Inch thick; and, if the Seafon prove wet, it 
will be proper to cover the Bed with Mats, to 
preferve it from great Rains, which will burft 
the Seeds, and caufe them to rot. 

When the Plants are come up, they lhould 
be carefully clear’d from Weeds, and in very 
dry Weather muft be now and then rcfrefh’d 
wich Water, which will greatly promote their 
Growth, The Winter following, if the Weather 
be very cold, it will be proper to lhelter the 
Plants, by covering them either with Mats or 
dry Straw in hard Frofts, but they fhould 
conftantly be opened in mild Weather, other- 
wife they will grow mouldy, and decay. 

About the Beginning of April you fhould 
prepare a Spot of good frelh Ground, to tranf- 
plant thefe out (for the beft Seafon to remove 
them is juft before they begin to fhoot); then 
you fhould carefully take up the Plants, being 
careful not to break their Roots, and plant 
’em in the frefh Ground as foon as poffible, 
bccaufe if their Roots arc dried by the Air, 
it will greatly prejudice them. 

The Diftance thefe fhould be planted muft 
be proportionable, to the Time they are to 
remain before they are again tranfplanted ; but 
commonly they are planted two Feet, Row 
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from Row, and a Foot afunder in the Rows* 
which is full Room enough for rhem to grow 
two or three Years, by w hich Time they fhould 
be tranlplanted where they are defign’d to 
remain ; for if they are too old when remov’d, 
they fddom fuccced io well as younger Plants. 

The Ground between the Plants fhould be 
carefully kept clean from Weeds in Summer , 
pnd in the Spring fhould be well dug to loofen 
the Earth, chat their Roots may better extend 
tliemfelves every Way: You fhould alfo at 
that Scafon prune off all ftrong fide Branches, 
(efpecially if you intend to train them up for 
Standard Trees) that their Top Branches may 
not be check’d by their Side Shoots, which do 
often attract the greateft Part of the Nouri fo¬ 
ment from the Roots; and if their Stems are 
crooked, you mu ft place a ftrong Stake down 
by the Side of each Plant, and faften the 
Stem to it in ftveral Places, fo as to render it 
ftrair, which Direction it will fbon take as it 
grows larger, and thereby the Plants will be 
render’d beautiful. 

When they have remain’d in this Nurfery 
three or four Years,they fhould be tranfplanted 
in the Spring where they are defign’d to re¬ 
main, which may be in Wildertiefs Quarters 
among other flowering Trees, obferving to 
place them with Trees of the fame Growth, 
io as they may not be over-hung, which is a 
great Prejudice to tnoft Sorts of Plants. 

, The ufiul Heighth to which thefe Trees 
grow with us, is from twelve to twenty Feet, 
according to the Goodnefs of the Soil j tho’ I 
don’t remember ever to fee any of them ex¬ 
ceed that Growth, where they have enjoy’d 
the greateft Advantages, nor do I believe 
the Carolina Sort will arrive to near that 
Height. 

SILIQUOUS; having Seed-Veffels, Husk, 
Pod, or Shell. 

SIN API; fsbu-sr, of niM becaulc it 

forces Tears from the Eyes of thofe that ufe 
it uncautioufly, makes the Note red, and the 
Eyes fwell.j Muftard. 

The Characters are ;■ 

The Flower confifts of four Leaves^ which are 
placed in form of a Crofs , out of whofe Flower- 
cup rtfes the Pomtal , which afterwards becomes 
a Fruit or Pod, divided into two Cells by an 
intermediate Partition , to which the Valves ad¬ 
here on both Sides , and are filled with roundtjh 
Seeds i thefe Pods generally end in a fungous 
Horn , containing the like Seeds. To thefe Marks 
muft be added an acrid Burning Tafte peculiar 
to Muftard. 

The Species are $ 

1. Sinapi ; filiijud Lit tit feu laglabrf fem'me 
rttft, five vulgare. J. B. Common or Red 
Muftard. 

2. Sinapi ; hertenfe, femine albo, C. B. P. 
Garden or White Muftard. 

3. Sinapi ; Jndictm , laClticee folio . Par , 
Bat. Indian Muftard, with a Lettuce Leaf. 

There are feveral other Species of this Planr, 
which are preferv’d in curious Botanick Gar¬ 
dens for Variety j but as they are not in ufe, 


nor have any thing valuable to recommend ’em* 

1 foalf not enumerate them here. 

.The firft Sort is very common in the Ifte of 
Ely in Camhridgejhire , and in many other Places 
where the Land has been flooded with Water 
for many Years $ but upon being drain’d, this 
Plant comes up in a moft plenteous Manner, 
which has given Occafion for fome Perfbns to 
imagine that it was produc’d fpontaneoufly 
without Seeds; but the contrary of this hat 
been fully prov’d by feveral learned Gentle¬ 
men, and therefore would be need left to re¬ 
peat here j for the Reafbn why thefe Seeds do 
remain good for fb many Years, when cover’d 
with Water, is^ becaufe they abound with fo 
(harp an Oil, that it prevents the Water from 
pervading its Body, and being kept from the 
Air, is preferv’d from Corruption. 

This Sort is alio cultivated in Gardens and 
Fields in divers Parts of England for the Sake 
of its Seeds. The Method of cultivating this 
Plant, is to fow the Seeds upon an open Spot 
of Ground (which hath been well dug of 
plough'd) in the Spring , and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be hoed, in order td 
deftroy the Weeds, as alfb to cut out the 
Plants where they are too thick, leaving them 
about ten Inches afunder (for when they are 
left too thick, they draw up weak, and the 
Seeds are never fo large and well nonrifh d) j 
and if the Weeds fhould grow again before 
the Plants have gotten Strength enough to 
bear them down, they muft be hoed a fecond 
Time j after which they will require no far¬ 
ther Care until the Seeds are ripe, when the 
Haulm fhould be cut down, and fpread upon 
the Ground to dry, and then the Seeds may 
be thnfo’d out. 

The fecond Sort is chiefly cultivated in Gar* 
dens for a Sallad Herb in the If'inter Seafoir. 
The Seeds of this are commonly fbwn very 
thick in Drills, either upon a warm Border, 
or in very cold Weather upon a Hot-bed, with 
Crejfcs and other finall Sallad Herbs, which 
are commonly fit for ufe in three Weeks or a 
Month from fowing; for if they are large, 
they are too ftrong to put into Sal lads. In 
order to fave the Seeds of this Plant, a Spot 
of Ground muft be fown with it in the Springy 
which fhould be manag’d in the fame manner 
as the former 

The third Sort may alfo be uled in Sallads 
when its very young, at which Time it hat 
no difagreeable Tafte; but as it grows large, 
fo its Strength increaies, and a certain Bitter- 
neft, which renders it very dilagreeable. This 
is very hardy, and when allow’d fufficiert 
Room, will fpread very far, and produce large 
Leaves. 

The Seeds of tha firft two Species are order’d 
for Medicinal Ufe, but the third is ieldom 
cultivated for Ufe in England. 

SINAPISTRUM J (fo call’d as though 
Sinapi parvum, diminutive Muftard j becaufe 
it is like Muftard in Shape and Acrimony.] 
The Characters are ; 

The Flower confifts of four Leaves , which 
are plac'd in form of a Crofs , hut are erected $ 
7 M under 
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under tbefe Petals are plac'd fix Stamina, which 
occupy the under Part of the Flowery out efwbofe 
Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, which afterwards 
becomes a Cylindrical Pod, with two Valves, 
and fill’d with roundijb Seeds . 

The Species are; 

i. Sinapistrum j hidicum, pentapbyllum, 
fiore earns minus non fpinofum- H. L. Indian 
five-leav’d Shiapifirum, with a flefh-colour’d 
Flower, and not prickly. 

a. SiNApimvN j JEgyptiacum, beptapbyl - 
lum, fiore carwo ntajus fpinofum. H. L. Greater 
prickly ftven-leav’d Egyptian Stnapifirunt, with 
a Flefh-colour’d Flower. 

5 . Sihapist&um ; Zeylatiicum , tripbyllum 
£? pentapbyllum , vifeofunt, fiore fiavo. Boerb. 
Three and five-lea v’d viftous Sinapifirum, from 
Ceylon, with a yellow Flower. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are very common 
in famaica, Barladoes, and other warm Coun¬ 
tries in the Hefi-Indies ; but the third Sort I 
received from Dr. Boerbaave, who had it from 
Ceylon , with many other curious Seeds. 

Theft Plants are preferv’d as Curiofi tics by 
< thofe who delight in Botanick Studies; but as 
they are not very beautiful, nor of any great 
Uft, ft they are rarely cultivated in ocher 
Gardens. 1 hey are all annual Plants, which 
perifh fton after their Seeds are ripe; and in 
England mull be rais'd in a Hot-bed in the 
Spring, and when the Plants have acquir’d 
Strength, they fhould be planted into Pots, 
and manag’d as hath been directed for the 
Female halfamines, to which Article the Reader 
is defir’d to turn, to avoid Repetition. In July 
thele Plants may be plac’d in the open Air, 
at which l ime they will flower, and in Sep¬ 
tember their Seeds will ripen, when they ihould 
be gather’d, and preferv’d in their Pods until 
the Seaftn for lowing them. 

SISARUM; [ft call’d on account of its 
fweet Tafte, ftarce any Plant being of a 
fweeter.] Skirret. 

The CharaSlers are; 

It produces its Flowers in an Umbel , which 
confifi of feveral Leaves plac'd circularly, and 
expand in Form of a Kofe j the Empalement 
afterwards becomes a Fruit, Compos’d of two 
narrow Seeds , that are gibbous and furrow'd on 
one Side, but plain on the other: 2o tbefe Marks 
mu ft be added, that the Roots are Jbap'd like 
long turnips, and are join'd to one Head. 

We have but one Species of this Plant, viz. 

Sis arum; Germanorum. C. B.P. Skirrets. 

This is one of the wholeftmeft and moll 
nourilhing Roots that is cultivated in Gardens, 
and yet it is at prelent very rare to meet with 
it in the Gardens near London: What may 
have been the Caule of its not being more 
commonly cultivated, 1 can’t imagine, fince 
there are many Kitchen Gardens which are pro¬ 
per for this Plant. 

It may be propagated two Ways, viz. 
either by lowing the Seeds, or planting the 
Slips: The former Method is what I would 
chiefly recommend, becaufe the Roots which 
come from Seeds are much larger than thole 
produc’d from Off-las, and are much ten¬ 


derer. The Sealbn for lowing the Seed is in 
the Beginning of February , and upon a moift 
rich Soil, which Ihould be well dug and loofen’d, 
and being laid level, the Seeds Ihould be ftwn 
thereon, and then trod in, after the common 
Method of fowing Radijbes, raking the Ground 
over them finooth. 

In April the Plants will come up, at which 
Time the Ground Ihould be hoed over, (as is 
practis’d for Carrots ) to deftroy the Weeds, 
and to cut out the Plants where they are too 
dole, leaving them the firft hoeing about three 
Inches afunder; but at the fecond hoeing^ 
which Ihould be perform’d about a Month 
after the firft, they Ihould be cut out to fix 
Inches apart at leaft, obftrving to cut down all 
the Weeds; and during the Summer Sealbn, 
the Weeds Ihould be diligently hoed down as 
fall as they are produced, for if theft Plants 
are ftifled by Weeds, &c. they feldom come 
to good. 

When their Leaves are decay’d, their Roots 
may be taken up for life; but this Ihould be 
done only as they are wanted, for if they are 
kept long above Ground they will be good lor 
little The Leaves commonly decay in Octo¬ 
ber, ft that from that Time till the Middle of 
March, when they begin to fhoot again, they 
are in Seafon ; but after they have Ihot forth 
green Leaves, the Roots become fticky, and 
are not fo good. 

The Method of propagating this Plant from 
OfF-ftts i$ as follows: About the latter end of 
February or Beginning of March, you Ihould 
dig a moift rich Spot of Ground, in Size pro¬ 
portionable to the Quantity of Plants intend¬ 
ed ; then you Ihould carefully dig up the old 
Roots, from which you Ihould flip off all the 
Offsets, preftrving their Buds on the Crown 
of each intirc; after this you Ihould open a 
Drill croft the Spot of Ground with a Spade, 
in a ftrait Line, about eight or nine Inches 
deep, into which you Ihould place the Olf-ftts, 
about fix Inches apart, as upright as poflible ; 
then fill the Drill up again with the Earth 
which came out of it, and at a Foot Diftance 
from the firft make another Trench, laying 
the Off-ftcs therein, as before, and ft continue 
the Drills at a Foot Diftance, through the 
whole Spot of Ground; and if the Sealbn 
Ihould prove very dry, it will be proper to 
water them until they have taken Root in the 
Ground; after which they will require no other 
Care, but to keep the Weeds conftantly de¬ 
ftroy’d as they are produc’d, in the manner 
before directed for the ftedling Plants, and 
when their Leaves decay, they will be fit for 
uft, as before; but after any of theft Roots 
have feeded, they are fticky, and good for 
nothing, fo that they Ihould never be more 
than one Year old. 

SMALL AGE ; vide Apium. 

SMIL AX; [ft call’d of e/xlm, Gr. to ferape, 
becaufe it is a rough Plant. It is alft call’d 
Unifoltum, becaufe at firft it bears but one 
Leaf] Bindweed. 

The 
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The Characters are ; 

tfke Firmer conffts of feveral Leaves, which 
are plac'd circularly , and expand m form of a 
JLofe, wbofe Point ai afterwards becomes a Fruit 
cr [oft roundsf> Berry , containing oval-jhap'd 
Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Smilax ; afpera, fruitu ruhente. C.B. P- 
Rough Bindweed, with a red Fruir. 

2. Smilax ; viticulis afperis, foliis longis 
angttfiis, tnucronatis leevibus auricuiis ad bafrn 
rotundioribus. Pluk. Pbyt. Rough Bindweed, 
•with long, narrow-pointed, fmooth Leaves, 
having round Ears at the Bale. 

3. Smilax ; viticulis afperis Virgittiana , 
folio bederaceo levi , Zarza nobiliffima nobis. 
Pluk. Pbyt. Rough Virginian Bindweed^ 
with a fmooth Ivy Leaf, commonly call’d 
Zarzaparilla. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant, 
which grow wild in Virginia , Carolina, and 
other Parts of America, in the Woods, where 
they climb round the Stems of Trees and 
Shrubs to fupport themlclves, for their 
Branches are very weak and trailing, and if 
not fupported, do lie upon the Ground. 

Thefe Plants are preferv’d in the Gardens 
of fuch as are curious in Botany for their Va¬ 
riety ; but there is no great Beauty or Ufe in 
them, fo that they are not very commonly 
cultivated in other Gardens. 

They are moft of them hardy enough to 
endure the Cold of our Climate, if planted in 
a light Soil, and under the Shelter of Trees, 
where they delight to grow: They may be 
eafily propagated by Off-fets taken from the 
old Roots in March, juft before they begin to 
fhoot, and tranfplanted where they are to re¬ 
main, where if it be in a good Soil they will 
flower very well, but they leldom produce 
Fruit in this Country. . 

But as the Seeds are often brought into 
England, fo they may be fown in Pots of light 
rich Earth, and plac’d in a fliady Situation 
in Summer ; but in Winter they muft be re¬ 
mov’d into Shelter, obferving always to keep 
the Earth moift, and the following Spring the 
Plants will come up, when the Pots Ihould be 
again remov’d into the Shade, and kept clear 
from Weeds, watering them in dry Weather i 
and the Spring following they may be tranf¬ 
planted where they are to remain. 

SMYRNIUM} [of Myrrba, be- 

caufe it refembles Myrrh in Tafte and Smell; 
or becaufe that Plant which the A ntients call’d 
Smyrntum, by Incifion yielded a like Liquid.] 
Alexanders. 

The Chat alters are ; 

rfbc Flowers are produc'd in Umbels , conftft- 
tng of feveral Leaves, which are placed orbi¬ 
cularly, and expand in form of a Kofe : ‘tbefe 
reft upon the Empalement, which afterwards be¬ 
comes an almoft globular Fruit , compos'd of two 
pretty thick Seeds, fometimes Jhap'd like a 
Crefcent , gibbous , and ftreak'd ott one Side, and 
plain on the other. 

The Species are $ 

i. Smyrnium i Mjttb. Common Alexanders. 


2. Smyrnium j peregrinum, rotunda folio. 

C. B. P. Foreign Alexanders, with a round 
Leaf. 

3- Smyrntum ; peregrinum, folio oblongo. 

C. B. P. Foreign Alexanders, with an oblong 
Leaf 

4. Smyrntum ; Creticum, Paludapii foliis. 
f. Cor. Candy Alexanders with a Smallage 
Leaf 

The firft of thefe Sorts (which is that or¬ 
der’d by the College for medicinal Ute) grows 
wild in divers Parts of England, and at pre- 
fent is leldom cultivated in Gardens; tho* for¬ 
merly it was greatly ufed in the Kitchen, be¬ 
fore Sellety was 10 much cultivated, which 
hath taken Place of Alexanders in moft Peo¬ 
ples Opinion. The other Sorts are preferv’d 
in Botanick Gardens for Variety, but may 
either of them be cultivated for the Ule of 
the Kitchen. The fecond Sort is much pre¬ 
ferable to the firft for blanching, as I have 
try’d, and will be tenderer, and not quite fo 
ftrong. 

All theft Plants may be propagated by low¬ 
ing their Seeds upon an open Spot of Ground 
in Auguft, fo foon as they are ripe ; for if 
they are preftrv’d till Spring, they often mif- 
carry, or at leaft do not come up until the 
fecond Year; whereas thole fown in Autumn, 
do rarely fail of coming up foon after Cbrtft- 
mas, and will make much ftronger Plants than 
the other. 

In the Spring theft Plants Ihould be hoed 
out, fo as to leave them ten Inches or a Foot 
apart each Way ; and during the following 
Summer they muft be conftantly clear’d from 
Weeds, which if permitted to grow amnngft 
them, will draw them up llender, and render 
them good for little. In February following 
the Plants will (hoot up again vigoroufly, at 
which Time the Earth muft be drawn up to 
each Plant to blanch ’em ; and in three Weeks 
after, they will be fit for Uft, when they may 
be dug up, and the white Part prelerved, 
which may be ftew’d, and eaten as Seliery. 

SNAP-DRAGON ; vide Antirrhinum. 

SNEEZ-WORT j vide Ftarmica. 

SNOW is defin’d to be a Meteor form’d in 
the middle Region of the Air, of Vapour 
rais’d by the A (ftion of the Sun or fohterra- 
neous Fire; there congeal’d, its Parts confti- 
pated, its fpecifick Gravity increafed, and 
thus return’d to the Earth in the Form of 
little Villi or Flakes. 

The Snow we receive may properly enough 
be aferib’d to the Coldnefs of the Atmolphere 
through which it falls : When the Atmolphere 
is warm enough to difiblve the Snow before it 
arrives at us, we call it Bain $ if it preftrves 
itfelf undilfolv’d, we call it Snow. 

Snow is very uleful; it fnuftifies the Ground, 
it guards Corn or other Vegetables from the 
intenfrr Cold of the Air, elpecially the cold 
piercing Winds. 

It is fuppos’d to abound with lalifick and 
fertile Particles, as much or more than Rain 5 
however, it is accounted more ponderous, and 
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by that means finks deeper into the Ground 
than Rain does, and therefore is in lome Cafes 
of more Benefit to planting ; for which Rea- 
fon lbme lay Heaps of Snow round the Feet 
of their Foreft Trees, efpeciatly in hot burn¬ 
ing Lands. 

Monf. Le Clerc fays, that fbme Parts of 
a Cloud which fhould turn into Rain, are 
fometimes prevented by the Cold, and form’d 
into a Confidence which we call Snow which 
appears to be form’d of watery Particles, from 
hence, that when it diflolves, it turns into 
Water ; (o that we may eafily conceive Snow 
to be made of watery Particles, harden’d by 
Cold, and gather’d into Flakes, in fuch a man¬ 
ner, as to leave large Interfaces between one 
another ; which Snow is not tranfparent, as 
the Water, becaufe its more rigid Farticles 
being huddled together by Chance, don’t leave 
flraic Pores between one another, and fo keep 
out the Matter of Light. 

But when it happens that the Region of 
the Air under the Cloud is very cold, the 
Drops of Rain are congealed as they fall, and 
come down in Lumps, which are call’d Hail} 
and thefe Lumps are greater or Ids, according 
to the Bigncfs of the Rain Drops of which 
they are form’d ; and thefe Lumps of Hail 
are alio variouily figured. 

Dr, Grew, in a Diliourfe of the Nature of 
Snow, obferves, that many Parts thereof are 
of a regular Figure, for the mod Part, being, 
as it were, fo many little Rowels or Stars of 
perfect and tranfparent Ice ; upon each of 
which Points are fee other collateral Points, at 
the lame Angles as the main Points thcmfelvcs: 
Amongft tlicle there are divers other irregu¬ 
lar, which are chiefly broken Points and Frag¬ 
ments of the regular ones; others alfo, by 
various Winds, li-em to have been thaw’d, and 
frozen again into irregular Clutters, fo that it 
feems as if the whole Body of Snow were one 
intire Matt of lficles irregularly figur’d ; that 
is, a Cloud of Vapours being gather’d into 
Drops, the laid Drops do forthwith defeend, 
and in their DeJcenr meeting with a freezing 
Air, as they pafs through a colder Region, 
each Drop is immediately frozen into an Hide, 
fhooting itfelf forth into feveral Points $ but 
ftill continuing to defeend, and meeting with 
lb * e intermitting Gales of warmer Air, or 
"by their being continually watted to and fro, 
touching upon one another, fome are a little 
thaw’d, blunted, and again frozen into 
Clutters, or intanglcd lo as to fail again in 
what we call Flakes ; altho* Smw is firm Ice, 
and the Lightnels of it is owing to the Excels 
of its Surface, in Companion to the Matter 
contain’d in it; as Gold itfelf may be extended 
in Surface, till it will ride upon the Icatt Breath 
of Air. 

SNOW- DROP j vide NarciiTo-Lcucojum. 

SOIL ; 'vide Earth. 

*■ 

SOLANUM ; [fo call’d of folari , Lat, to 
■comfort, becaufe this Plant fweetens the Hu¬ 
mours.] Nightfhade. 


The Cbaraflers are ; 

tfbe Flower confifis of one Leaf, which is 
divided into five Parts, ^attd expands in form 
of a Star j from the Flower-cup rifes the Pain- 
tdl , which afterwards becomes a round or oval 
foft fuccuknt Fruit , containing many fiat Seeds 
in each. 

The Species are ; 

1. Solanum ; officiaarum, acinis nigrican - 
tibus. C. B. P. Common Nightfhade of the 
Shops, with black Fruit. 

2. Solanum j officinarum , acinis puniceis. 
C B. P , Nightlhade, with red Fruit. 

3. Solanum ; officinarum, acinis luteis. 
C. B. P. Nightfhade, with yellow Fruit. 

4. Solanum j fcandens, feu Dulcamara. 
C.B.P. Perennial climbing Nightfhade, com¬ 
monly call'd Bitterfweet, 

5. Solanum ; fcandens , feu Dulcamara, 
flore aibo, C.B.P. Perennial climbing Night¬ 
fhade, with a white Flower. 

6. Solanum j fcandens, foliis variegatis. 
II. R, Par. Perennial climbing Nightlhade, 
with variegated Leaves, 

7. Solanum; fruticofum,bacciferum . C.B.P. 
Shrubby Berry-bearing Nightfhade, commonly 
call'd Amomum Plinii. 

8. Solanum ; Guimhife, frullu magno iujlar 
Cerafi nigernmo umbellate. Boerb hid. Night¬ 
fhade from Guiney, with large Fruit, re- 
fembling Black Cherries, which grow in an 
Umbel. 

9. Solanum ; fpinifertttn, frutefeens, fpints 
igneis Americanam. Pink. Phyt. Shrubby and 
thorny American Nightlhade, with Fire- 
colour’d Thorns. 

10. Solanum; fpinofum, maxime torment 0- 
fitm. Bocc. Rar, Plant. Thorny Nightfhade, 
very much cover’d with a Wool! or Down. 

if. Solanum; Att/ertcanum, fpinofum, foliis 
Melongenee, frullu mammofo. D, Lig, Uourit, 
Thorny American Nightlhade, with Leaves 
like thole of Mad Apple, and a Fruit fhap’d 
like an inverted Pear, commonly call'd in Bar- 
badoes Batchelors Pear. 

12. Solanum ; pomiferuttt, frutefeens , 
Africanum , fptnofum nigricans flore boraginis , 
foliis prof unde liciniatis. 11. L. Shrubby 
African Apple-bearing Nightfhade, with black 
Thorns, a Flower like Borage, and deeply 
jagged Leaves, commonly call'd Fomum 
Amor is. 

13. Solanum ; tuberofunt , efculentum. 
C. B. P. Potatoes. 

14. Solanum ; tuberofum, efculentum , flore 
albo. H. R. Par. White Potatoes. 

There are leveral other Species of this Plant, 
which are preferv’d in lome curious Botanick 
Gardens for Variety ; but thole here men¬ 
tion’d being the molt valuable Sorts I have 
oblerv’d in the linghjb Gardens, 1 {halt not 
enumerate the others- 

The firft Sort is now very common upon 
Dunghils, and on rich cultivated Soils in many 
Parts of England , where it often becomes a 
troublelome Weed. This is the Sort which 
the College of Fhyficians have dire&ed to be 
ufed in Medicine, under the Title of Solatium 
bortenfe. The fecond and third Sorts are very 
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near to the firft, differing from it in the Co¬ 
lour of their Fruits, and the Flams being 
woolly. The eighth Sort produces much larger 
Fruit than either of the former, and the Plants 
grow proportionably larger. 

All thcfe Sorts are annual Plants, which 
tnay be propagated by Towing their Seeds in 
March upon a Bed of light, rich Earth, in a 
warm Situation ; and when the Plants come 
up, they Ihould be tranfplantcd out into freih 
Beds of rich Earth, at about fix Inches Di¬ 
ftance, obferving to water and lhade them 
until they have taken Root, as alio to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and in very dry Wea¬ 
ther they ihould be often refreih'd with Water: 
In thefe Beds they may remain until they have 
grown fo large as to meet each other, when 
they may be taken up, with a good Ball of 
Earth to each Plant, and planted where they 
are to remain, obferving to allow ’em at leaft 
two Feet Diftance, otherwile they will fpread 
over each other, or any other Plants which 
grow near them. This Care may be taken 
with a few Plants of the red and yellow- 
berry’d and Guiney Sorts for the fake of Va¬ 
riety, but the common Sort, if permitted to 
fcatter its Seeds, will come up in Plenty with¬ 
out any Care, 

The fourth Sort is a climbing woody Plant, 
which grows in the Hedges in divers Parts of 
England , and is by lome planted in Gardens 
to cover Arbours or lhady Walls in London , 
and other dole Places, where few other Plants 
will thrive. This Plant is alfo ufed in Medi¬ 
cine for fome particular Preparations; but the 
Herb-folks in the Markets do often fell this 
jnftead of the Garden Nigbtjhade , which is a 
cooling Plant, and this a hot, acrid one, which 
renders it contrary to the Intention of the 
Ointment, wherein Nigbtjbade is one of the 
Ingredients. 

The Sort with white Flowers is a Variety 
of the former, as is alio that with variegated 
Leaves, both which are preferv’d by thole who 
are very curious in collecting the various Rinds 
of Plants. 

Thefe may be eafily propagated by laying 
down their Branches, or by planting their 
Cuttings in the Spring upon a moift Soil, where 
they will loon take Root, and may afterwards 
be tranlplanted where they are to remain. 

The Amomum Plittii is propagated in great 
Plenty for the Beauty of its large red Fruit, 
which is always ripe in Winter ; lb that when 
the Trees have Plenty of Fruit, they make a 
very handlome Appearance in a Green-houfe, 
when intermix’d with Orange^ Myrtle t and 
other Exotick Trees. 

This Fiant may be propagated by lowing 
its Seeds in a Pot of rich Earth in the Springs 
placing it upon a moderate Hot-bed, which 
will greatly facilitate the Growth of the Seeds: 
The Earth in the Pot Ihould be frequently 
water’d, for if it is kept too dry the Seeds 
will not grow. When the Plants are come 
up, you Ihould make a gentle Hot-bed, which 
muu be cover’d with rich Earth about fix 
Inches thick; in this they ihould be planted 


about fix Inches Diftance each Way, and the 
Bed arched over with Hoops, &c. and cover’d 
with Mats, to lhade them from the Sun and 
Cold, oblerving frequently to water them. 

When the Plants have acquir’d Strength, 
and the Seafon becomes favourable, you mull 
inure them to bear the open Air by Degrees, 
to which they Ihould be fully expos’d in June, 
when alio they Ihould be taken up, with a Ball 
of Earth to the Root of each Plant, and plac’d 
leparately in Pots fill’d with rich Earth, which 
mull be let in a lhady Situation, and frequently 
water'd until they have taken Root; after 
which they may be remov’d into a more open 
Expofure, and placed amongft other Exotick 
Plants; but they do require a great Plenty of 
Water in dry Weather, without which they 
leldom produce much Fruit. 

In Winter they mult be remov’d into the 
Greenhoule, and placed in the coldeft Part of 
the Houle, where they may have as much free 
Air as poffiblein mild Weather, being fo hardy 
as many times to endure the Cold of our ordi¬ 
nary Winters abroad, when planted in a warm 
Situation, fo that they only require to be fhel- 
ter’d from fevere Froft. 

Thefe Plants Ihould be annually Ihifted about 
the latter End of Aprils when their Roots 
Ihould be pared round, cutting off all the 
mouldy Fibres which were next the Pot, and 
the Pots fill’d up with freih, rich Earth, which 
will llrengchen their Flowers, and caule them 
to produce Plenty of Fruit, which, as I faid 
before, ripens in Winter , and being of the 
Shape and Size of Cherries, are commonly 
call’d Winter-Cherries by the Gardeners. 

The ninth and eleventh Sorts are much 
tenderer than the former, being brought from 
the warm Parts of America: Thele are alfo 
propagated by lowing their Seeds in the Spring 
upon a good Hot-bed, and when the Plants 
are come up, they Ihould be each tranfplanted 
into a feparate fmall Pot fill’d with rich Earth, 
and plung’d into a freih Hot-bed, oblerving 
to water and lhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which they fhould have Air and 
Water in Proportion to the Heat of the Seafon, 
and the Bed in which they are placed; and 
when their Roots have fill’d the Pots in which 
they were planted, (which they wilt do in a 
Month’s Time if they thrive) they muft be 
fhaken oue, and after having gently pared off 
the Fibres which grew next the Pot, they fhould 
be placed in Pots a Size larger, which muft be 
fill’d with freih, rich Earth, and plung’d into 
a freih Hot-bed to bring the Plants forward, 
obferving to water them frequently, for they 
will not thrive without Plenty of Moifture in 
warm Weather. 

In July thele Plants may be inur’d to bear 
the open Air by degrees, into which they may 
be remov’d if the Seafon be warm; but other- 
wife they muft always be preferv’d either un¬ 
der Glafles or in the Stove; and if they are 
plac’d in the open Air, they fhould not remain 
there longer than the Middle of Augujl , left 
the Nights growing cold, fhould hurt them: 
During the Winter Seafon they muft be pre- 
<7 N ferv’d 
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ferv’d in the Stove, obferving to water them 
frequently, and the fecond Year they will pro* 
duce Flowers and Fruit. 

The tenth and twelfth Sorts are not fo ten* 
der as the laft, but require an open airy Glafi- 
Cafe, or a warm Green-houfe in Winter, but 
in Summer may be expos’d in the open Air 
with other Exotick Plants. Thefe may be 
propagated by lowing their Seeds on a Hot¬ 
bed as the former, and Ihould be manag’d as 
hath been dire&ed for them, with this Dif¬ 
ference, that they may be much looner ex¬ 
pos’d to Air, and Ihould not be bred lo ten¬ 
derly. Thefe are preferv’d for their odd Ap¬ 
pearance, by fiich as are curious in cultivating 
Exotick Plants j their Fruits being ripe in 
Winter do afford a Variety in the Green-houfe, 
and their Leaves and Flowers being very re¬ 
markable in their Colour, Shape, Sc. do ren¬ 
der them worthy of a Place in every good Col¬ 
lection of Plants, 

There is alio another Variety which differs 
very much from the tenth Sort, tho’ call'd by 
that Name in moll of the Englifh Gardens where 
it is prelerv’d, which I believe came from Virgi¬ 
nia, and being fbmewhat like the Figure given 
by Pere Boccone of the tenth Sort, I fuppole was 
taken for the feme Plant; but they arc very 
different from each other, as appear’d by lome 
Plants which I rais’d from Seeds lent me by 
Signior *tilli ProfeiTor of Botany at Pifa, of 
Eoccone’s Plant, and others rais’d from the 
old Sort which came fromVtrginia, both which 
being cultivated together, retain’d a lpecifick 
Difference, 

The Red and White Potatoes are both in¬ 
differently cultivated in England $ tho’ the red 
Sort is mod commonly brought to the Markets. 
Thefe Plants were originally brought from 
Virginia into Europe, where they are at pre- 
fent fo generally efteem’d, as to be one of the 
molt common elculcnt Roots now in Ufe. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by planting the 
imalleft Roots in Spring, which, in a good 
Soil, will multiply exceedingly j for I have 
many times feen ten, twelve, or more Roots 
produced from a Angle Off-fet in one Year. 

The Soil on which thefe Ihould be planted, 
ought to be rather moift than dry, and of a 
rich, loft, loofe Texture i for if the Ground 
be too dry or binding, they will produce but 
very fmall Roots, and thole but fparingly. 
This Soil Ihould be well dug or plough’d, and 
the (mail Roots laid in Trenches or Furrows 
Ax Inches deep, and about Ax Inches afunder 
in the Furrows; but the Furrows muft be a 
Foot Diftance from each other, for when they 
are too clofe, their Roots will not be large, 
*hich is what People ufually covet. 

In the Spring and Summer Months, the 
Weeds fhould be carefully hoed down between 
the Plants, until their Haulm is ftrong enough 
to bear them down, and prevent their Growth: 
And when their Haulm decays in A\utumn, 
the Roots may be taken up for Ufej which 
may be done as they are wanted, till the Froft 
begins to fet in; when there muft be a Quan¬ 
tity taken up, and laid in Sand in a dry Cellar, 


where they may be protected from Froft. The 
beft of thefe may be taken out for Ufe in 
Winter, and the fmall ones referv’d to plant in 
the Spring. 

SOLSTICE is the Time when the Sun is in 
one of the folftitial Points; that is, when he is 
at hisgreateft Diftance from the Equator, which 
is twenty three Degrees and an half: Thus 
call’d, becaufe he then appears to ftand ftill, 
and not to change his Place in the Degrees of 
the Zodiac k any way; an Appearance owing 
to the Obliquity of our Sphere, and which 
thofe who live under the Equator are Stran¬ 
gers to. 

The Sotjiices are two in each Year; the 
Eftival or Summer Solfiice, and the Hyemal or 
Winter Solfiice. 

The Summer Solfiice is, when the Sun is in 
the Tropick of Cancer , which is on the eleventh 
of June, when he makes our longeft Day. 

The Winter Solfiice is, when the Sun enters 
the Arft Degree of Capricorn, which is on the 
eleventh of December , when he begins to re¬ 
turn towards us, and make our fhorteft Day. 

This is to be underftood, as in our Northern 
Hemifphere ; for in the Southern, the Sun’s 
Entrance into Capricorn makes the Summer 
. Solfiice, and that into Cancer the Winter Sol¬ 
fiice. 

SONCHUS j [of Life, and **, to pour 
out, becaufe this Plant yields an excellent Juice 
againft Inflammations] Sowthiftle, 

Thefe are moft of them Weeds in England, 
and are not planted in Gardens, for if their 
Seeds are once permitted to fcatter upon the 
Ground, they will loon ftock it with Plants j 
for which Reafon they fhould always be ex¬ 
tirpated, not only thofe in the Garden, but 
alio in the Parts near it, becaufe their Seeds 
being fum ifh’d with Down, are wafted in the 
Air to a conflderable Diftance; where, falling 
to the Ground, they fbon come up, and prove 
troublelbme. 

SORBUS; [fo call’d of Sorbere, Lot. to 
fup, becaufe the Fruit being ripe is fo loft 
that it may be flipp’d.] The Service Tree. 

The Characters are; 

She Flower confifis of fever at Leaves, which 
are plac’d orbicularly, and expand in Form of a 
Rofe, wbofe Flower-cup afterwards becomes a 
Fruit jbap’d like a Pear or Medlar ; to which 
tnufi be added, Pennated Leaves, like thofe of 
the Afh. 

The Species are; 

i. Sorb vs; fativa. C. B. P. The manur’d 
Service Tree. 

a. Sorb os ; fativa, frulfu pyrifotma, medio 
rubente. H. Catb. The manur'd Service, with 
Pear-fhap’d Fruit, red in the Middle. 

3. Sorbus ; fativa, frullu ferotino, minor/, 
tttrbinato rubente. Sourn. The lefTer late-ripe 
Service, with a Medlar-fhap’d Fruit. 

4, Sorbus ; aucuparea. J. B. The wild 
Service or Quack-beam, by fame call’d The 
Quicken Tree. 

5. Sorbus ; 
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$. Sorbus ; fylveflris, foliis ex lutco varie- 
ratts- The wild Service or Quick-beam, with 
llrip’d Leaves. 

The manur’d Service was formerly faid to 
be growing wild in England •, but this I believe 
was a Miftake, for lcvcral curious Perlbns 
have ftriftly fearch’d thofe Places where it 
was mention’d to grow, and could not find it, 
nor could they learn from the Inhabitants of 
thofe Countries, that any fuch Tree had grown 
there. 

In Italy thefe Trees are very common, 
where they have a great Variety of Sorts, 
which were obtain’d from Seeds ; but I have 
not obferv’d in the Engltjb Gardens more than 
the three Sorts here mention’d, and thofe are 
yet very fearer, for I have not feen more than 
one large Tree of the true Service in England, 
which was lately growing in the Gardens for¬ 
merly belonging to John Tradefiaut at South 
Lambeth near Vaux-Hall in Surrey 1 who was 
a very curious Collector of rare Plants in King 
Charles the Second's Time ; which Tree was 
near forty Feet high, and did produce a great 
Quantity of Fruit annually. There are, in¬ 
deed, fome Trees of middling Growth in the 
Gardens of Henry Marflj, Efq, at Ilammerfmitb , 
which produce Fruit, (from whence feveral 
young Plants have been rais'd of late in the 
Nurferies near Loudon') ; but thefe are fmall 
when compar’d to that in John Lradcfcant's 
Garden. 

Thefe Fruits do nearly refemble Medlars in 
their Nature, being of a very auftcre Tafte 
till they are rotten, when they have a more 
agreeable Flavour ; but in England their Fruit 
does not ripen fo well as in warmer Countries, 
and is therefore lels efteem’d : However, the 
Trees are propagated by fuch Perfons as are 
curious in colic ft ing the various kinds of hardy 
Trees and .Shrubs, for the Oddnefs of their 
Leaves and Fruit. 

r I hey may be propagated by fbwing their 
Seeds on a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring j 
and when the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be carefully kept clear from Weeds, and in 
dry W eather water’d ; but they fhould be ex¬ 
pos’d to the open Air : For the only Reafon 
for making a Hor-bed, is, to forward the 
Growth of the Seeds; but if when the Plants 
are come up, the Bed is cover’d, it will draw 
the Plants, and fpoil them. In this Bed the 
Plants fhould remain until the Middle of 
March the fuccetding Spring when there 
fhould be a warm, light Spot of Ground pre¬ 
par’d to receive them ; into which they fhould 
be planted in Rows two Feet afunder, and a 
Foot diftant in the Rows ; obferving to take 
them up caref lty, and to plant them as loon 
as pofliblethat their Roots may not dry. 

During the Summer , the Ground fhould be 
kept conftantly clear from Weeds, and in 
IVi nter there fhould be a little Mulch laid upon 
the Surface of the Ground about their Roots, 
to proteft them from being injur’d by Froft j 
bur in the Spring the Ground between ’em 
fhould be dug, burying the Mulch therein: 
In doing of which, you mu ft be careful not 
to cut or injure the Roots of the Plants. 


In this Niirfery they may continue three or 
four Years, according to their Growth, when 
it will be proper to tranfplant them out where 
they are to remain. 1 he beft Scafon for which 
is in March , juft before they begin to Ihoot : 
The Soil fhould be warm in which they are 
planted, and the Situation defended from cold 
Winds: In which Place they will thrive and 
produce Fruit in a few Years; but as the 
Fruit will vary from thofe which the Seeds 
were taken from, (as is the Cafe of nrfoft forts 
of Fruit) fo the tureft Method to have the 
particular Sorts which you intend to cultivate, 
is to bud or graft them either upon their own 
or the wild Service -Stock * upon which they 
will take and produce Fruit in a few Years. 

The wild Ser vice or Quick-beam grows wild 
in divers Parts of England, but it is often 
cultivated in Gardens for Variety. This pro¬ 
duces large Bunches of Flowers at the Extre¬ 
mity of its Branches in May, which arc fuc- 
ceeded by large roundifh Fruit, which change 
to a beautiful Scarlet Colour in x lutumn , when 
they afford an agreeable Variety in Wildernefs- 
Quarters. 

This Tree fcldom grows above twenty Feet 
high, fo fhould be always plac’d in Lines of 
Trees of the fame Growth. 

The Wood of this Tree is much commended 
by the Wheelwright for being all Heart, and 
it is of great Ufe for Husbandmens Tools, 
GoadSy &?f. The Flowers of this Tree imell 
very fweet, and theFruit is extraordinary Food 
for fhrufbes ; fo that where thefe Trees are 
planted, they will greatly frequent. 

The Sort with variegated Leaves is pre¬ 
fer ved by fuch as are curious in coflefting the 
feveral Sorts of ftrip’d Plants, but there is no 
great Beauty in it. This may be propagated 
by Layers, or by being budded on the plain 
Sort, but they will become plain again, if 
planted on a very rich Soil. 

Thefe Trees fhould have a moift, ftrong 
Soil, but will grow in the moft expos’d Places, 
being extremely hardy, which renders them 
worthy of Care, fince they will thrive where 
few other Trees will fucceed. 

SORREL; vide Acetofa. 
SOUTHERNWOOD; vide Abrotanum. 

SOWBREAD $ vide Cyclamen. 

SPARTIUM j fo call’d of Sparum, a Dart, 
becaufe the Rufhes of this Plant reprefent a 
Dart; or elfe of the Greek r-rd-nr, of 
to fow , becaufe it fbws itfelf It is alfo call’d 
Monofpermum , of Jingle, and avif «*, 

Seed, becaufe the Fruit of this Plant contains 
but one Angle Secd.J The Broom-Tree. 

The Char alters are ; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower, whofe Pcin* 
tal, which rifes from the Flowcr-cup, afterwards 
becomes a jbort, routtdijb, /•welling Pod, con+ 
taimng, for the moft Part , out Sidney Jhap’d 
Seed in each. 

The Species are ; 

l. Svartium j alterant, monofpermum , fe¬ 
rn ine retti Jimile. C. B. P. Another Spanifh 

Broom, 
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Broom, with Pods containing one Kidney- 
fhap’d Seed. 

t . Spartium i tertium flare albo. C B . P. 
The white Spanifh Broom. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by lowing their 
Seeds upon a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring ; 
and when they are come up, they muft be 
each planted in a leparatc fmall Pot, fill’d 
with frelh, light Earth, and plung’d into a 
frelh Hot-bed, obferving to water and ihade 
them until they have taken Root ; after which 
they muft have a good Share of free Air, by 
railing the Glafles when the Weather is fa¬ 
vourable ; and when the Plants begin to have 
Strength, they muft be inur’d to the open 
Air by Degrees: Into which they fhould be 
remov’d in July, placing them in a warm Si¬ 
tuation, and during the Summer Seafon, they 
muft be frequently water’d ; and the Beginning 
of October they muft be remov’d into the Green- 
houft, placing them where they may have Air 
and Sun, and as the Earth of the Pots dries, 
they muft be refrelh’d with Water. 

The Spring following they fhould be fhafcen 
out of the fmall Pots, and put into others a 
Size larger, filling them up with frelh, light 
Earth ; and as the Seafon advances, fo they 
muft be inur’d to the open Air again ; and in 
May they fhould be carry’d abroad, and plac’d 
amongft other Exotick: Plants, where they 
will add to the Variety. 

While thefe Plants are young, they are 
lomewhat tender; but when they are woody, 
they will endure a greater Degree of Cold , 
and if planted in a very warm Situation, will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary IVinters in 
the open Air. 

The Flowers of thefe Plants are Imall, and 
generally produc'd thinly upon the Branches, 
lo that they do not make a very great Appear¬ 
ance ; however, for Variety, they may have 
a Place in every good Collection of Plants. 
The Sort with white Flowers will often pro¬ 
duce ripe Seeds in England , when the Summer 
is warm j but the Seeds of both Sorts may 
eafily be obtain'd from Spain or Portugal, 
where they grow wild in great Plenty. 

SPINA ALBA j vide Mefpilus. 

SP 1 NACHIA ; Spinach or Spinage. 

The Characters are; 

It bath an apetalous Flower, eotiflfling of 
many Stamina included in the Flower-cup, which 
are produc’d in Spikes upon the Male Plants 
which are barren j but the Embryo’s are produc’d 
from the Wings of the Leaves on the Female 
Plants, which afterwards becomes a roundijh or 
angular Seed, which in feme Sorts have thorns 
adhering to them. 

The Species are j 

1. Spinachia ; vulgaris, capfuU feminis 
aculeatL Sfourn, The common prickly or 
narrow-leav’d Spinach . 

2. Spinachia ; vulgaris capfuU feminis 
non acufeaU. Itourn. Common fmooth-fteded 
Spinach, with broader Leaves. 

3. Spinachia j vulgaris capfuU fernmit 
non aculeat&j folio maxim rotundo. Spinach, 
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with linooth Seeds, and a very large round 
Leaf. 

The firft of theft Sorts is commonly culti¬ 
vated in Gardens for IVinter Uft, it being 
much hardier than any of the other Sorts. 

The Seeds of this Kind fhould be fown upon 
an open Spot of Ground towards the latter 
End of July, obferving, if poffible, to do it 
when there is an Appearance of Rain ; for if 
the Seafon fhould prove dry for a long time 
after the Seed is fown, the Plants will not come 
up regularly, and many times there will not 
be half a Crop. When the Spinach is come 
up, the Ground fhould be hoed to deftroy the 
Weeds, and alfo to cut up the Plants where 
they are too clofe, leaving the remaining Plants 
about four or five Inches afunder : But this 
ihould always be done in dry Weather, that 
the Weeds may be deftroy’d after they are 
cut. 

About a Month or five Weeks after the firft 
Hoeing, the Weeds will begin to grow again, 
therefore the Ground fhould be then hoed again 
the fecond Time, obferving, as before, to do 
it in dry Weather : But if the Seafon fhould 
prove moift, it will be proper to gather the 
Weeds up after they are cut, and carry ’em off 
the Ground ; for if the Spinach is not clean’d 
before Winter from Weeds, they will grow up, 
and ftifle it fo that in wet Weather the Spinach 
will rot away. 

In October the Spinach will be fit for Uft, 
when you fhould only crop off the largeft 
Leaves, leaving thoft in the Center of the 
Plants to grow bigger ; and thus you may 
continue cropping it all the Winter and Spring, 
until the young Spinach, lowed in the Spring, 
is large enough for Ufe, which is commonly in 
April; at which time the Spring advancing, 
the Winter Spinach will run up to Seed, fo 
that you fhould cut it up, leaving only a fmall! 
Parcel to produce Seqds. 

But the Ground in which this Winter Spi¬ 
nach j$ fown, being commonly planted with 
early Cabbages, it is not proper to Jet any of 
the Spinach remain there for Seed, but it 
fhould be cleared off as fbon as ever the Spi¬ 
nach is fit for Uft, that the Cabbages may be 
earth’d up, and laid clear, which is of great 
Service to them ; therefore you Ihould low a 
fmall Spot of Ground with this fort of Spinach 
on Purpoft to Hand for Seed, where there 
Ihould be no other Plants among it 

The two Sorts with fmooth Seeds do produce 
much larger and thicker round Leaves than 
the former, but being lomewhat tenderer, are 
always fown in the Spring, efpccially the third 
Sort, which is preferable to either of the for¬ 
mer for Summer Uft. 

Theft are either fown upon an open Spot 
of Ground by themfelves, or elfe mix’d with 
Radijb-feed, as is the common Pra&ice of the 
London Gardeners, who always endeavour to 
have as many Crops from their Land in a 
Seafon as poOible : But, where Land is cheap 
in the Country, it will be the better Method 
to low it alone without any other fort of Seed 
mix’d with it j and when the Flams are come 
up, the Ground fhould be hoed to deftroy 
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the Weed»i and cut out the Plant* where they 
are too dole, leaving the remaining about 
three Inches alunder j and when they are 
grown ib large as to meet, you may then cut 
out a Part of it to ule, thinning them, that 
they may have Room to fpread $ and this 
Thinning may be twice perform’d, as there is 
Occaflun for the Spinach , at the laft of which 
the Roots foould be left eight or ten Inches 
afunder; and if then you hoe the Ground 
over again, to deftroy the Weeds, it will be 
of great Service to the Spinach ; for if the Land 
is good upon which it was iown, # the third 
Sort, with this Management, will many times 
produce Leaves as large as the Broad-leav'd 
Dec £, and be extremely fine. 

But in order to have a Succefiion of Spi¬ 
nach through the Stalbn, it will be proper to 
fow the Seed at three different Times in the 
Spring ; the fir If early in January , which muft 
be on a dry Soil ; the fecond the-Beginning 
of February, upon a moifter Soil ; and the 
third the Beginning of Marcby which fhould 
be on a very mnift Soil j and this third Sow¬ 
ing fhould be hoed out thinner the fir ft Time 
of Hoeing it, than either of the former Sow¬ 
ings } for there will be no Neceftiiy to leave 
ft for cutting out thin for ufe, becaufc the 
fo ;mcr Sow ings will be fuificient to lupply the 
Table ’till this third Sowing is f 11 grown ; 
befidcs, by leaving it thin at firft, it will not 
be apt to run up to Seed fo foon as it would 
if the Plants were clofe. 

In order to fave Seed of either of thefe 
Kinds, you foojld low an open rich Spot of 
Ground, with the Sort you intend, in Febrii- 
e ry, after the Danger of being injur’d by 
Froft is over ; and when the Plants arc come 
up, they foould be hoed out to fix or eight 
Inches Difhnve, obf rving to cut down the 
Weeds at the lame l ime ; and when the 
flatus have grown about three Weeks or a 
Month longer, they fhould be hoed a fecond 
lime, when they fhould be left twelve or 
fourteen Inchts afunder at Icaft j for when 
they have font out their Side-branches, they 
wilf fofficicmly fpread over the Ground. 

You muft alio oblervc to keep 'em clear 
from Weeds, which if fuffer’d to grow amongft 
the Spin achy will canle it to run up weak, and 
greatly injure it. W hen the Plants have run 
up to l lower, you will eafily perceive two 
Sorts amongft them, viz. Male and Female j 
the Mule will produce Spikes of ftamineous 
Flowers, which contain the Farina , and arc 
abfbhittly necefTary to impregnate the Em- 
brvo’s of the Female Plants, in order to ren¬ 
der the Seeds prolifick, 1 hele Male plants 
are by the Gardeners commonly called She 
Spin achy and are often by the Ignorant pulled 
upesfoon as they can bediftinguifoed from the 
Female , in order, as they pretend, to give 
Room for the Sctd-bearing to fpread ; but 
from fever-il Experiments which I made on 
thefe Plants, I find, where-ever the Mate 
Plants are entirely removed before the Farina 
is foed over the Female Plants, the Seed will 
not grow which they produce, fo that it is 
absolutely ncccffary to leave a few of them in 


every Part of the Spot; though there may be 
a great many drawn out w here they are too 
thick, for a fmall Quantity of Male Plants 
(if rightly fituated) will be fufficient to im¬ 
pregnate a great Number of Female , becaufe 
they greatly abound with the Farina , which, 
when ripe, will fpread to a confiderable Difo 
tancc, when the Plants are foaken by the Wind. 

SPIRJEA FRUTEX, [fo called of 
a Re/'f, becaufe this Shrub is flexible like a 
Rope.] Spirs-a Frtitex, vulgo. 

The Characters are ; 

Fie Floiter is cowpofed of many Leave 
ic :bicb are plac'd in a circular Order , and ex¬ 
pand in Form of a Rofe j out >f wbefe Flower- 
cup rifes the Ponital , which afterwards becomes 
a Fruit compofcd of fever al Pods , in which are 
contain'd fever al oblong Seeds . 

The Species are j 

, i. Spir^a ; fahcis folio. Fourn. Spiraea 
Frutex, vul.o. 

2 . Simrxa ; opuli folio. Fount. Spiraea 
with a AJarfb-Eider Leaf, commonly called 
Virginian G elder-Rofe with a Currant Leaf. 

3- S p i r a ; Hyperici folio non crenato . 
Fount. Hypericum Frutex, vulgo. 

4. Spiral , Afrteana y odorafa, foliis pih- 
fis. Com Rar. Sweet-iccnted African Spiraa 
with hairy Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Shrubs is very common 
in the Nurleries near London y where it is 
fold with other flowering Shrubs at a certain 
Price by the Hundred. This Shrub fcldotn 
rifes above five Feet high, fo is proper to in¬ 
termix with other Shrubs of the fome Growth, 
in fmall Witdernds Quarters, and other Plan¬ 
tations of flowering '1 rees. 

This Plant may be propagated from Suckers, 
which are fent forth in plenty from the Stems 
of the old Plants, or by laying down the ten¬ 
der Branches, which, when rooted, fhould b« 
tran(planted out in Rows at three Feet difo 
tance, and the Plants a Foot afunder in the 
Rows: In this Nurlery they may remain two 
Years, obferving to keep the Ground dear 
from W eeds, and in the Spring to dig up the 
Ground between the Rows, fo that their Roots 
may the more eafily extend themfelves ; and 
if they fhoot out many Side-branches, they 
foould be prun’d, off, fo as to reduce the 
Shrubs to a regular Figure, and afterwards 
they may be transplanted where they are to 
remain, either in lmall Wifdcrnefs Quarters, 
or in Clumps of flowering Shrubs, oblerving 
to place them amongft other Sorts of equal 
Growth. 

1 he fecond Sort is not quite fo common in 
England as the former. This was originally 
brought from America^ but it being full as 
hardy as the former, and increafing as faft by 
Suckers, it may foon be obtain’d in Plenty. 
This is nearly of the fame Growth with the 
former, and may be intermixed therewith in 
Wilderncfs Quarters, to add to the Variety ; 
it may be propagated and manag’d in the 
lame Manner as the former. 

The third Sort is very common in the Nur¬ 
feries near London , where ic is generally known 
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by the Name of Hypericum Frutex, and is ibid 
amongft other flowering Shrubs at a common 
Rate. This may be propagated by laying 
down the under Branches, which will take 
Root in the Compafs of one Year, when they 
may be taken off, and planted in a Nurfery 
for two or three Years (as hath been directed 
for the former) after which they may be 
tranfplanted out where they are defign’d to 
remain, placing ’em with the two former, be¬ 
ing nearly of the fame Growth, where they 
will add to the Variety. 

The two firft Sorts do produce their Flowers 
at the Extremity of their Shoots, the firft in 
a long Spike, and the fccond in Form of an 
Umbel, but the third Sort produces its Flowers 
at the Joints of the former Year’s Wood, in 
Bunches, fo that the whole Tree feems co¬ 
vered with white Flowers, when they are 
blown. They all three produce their Flowers 
in May, and fometimes continue in Beauty 
Till June, in a cooj Seafon, for which they 
arc efteemed by the Curious. 

Thefe Shrubs do require no other Pruning 
but to cut out all the dead Branches, and fuch 
as grow irregular, and takeoff all their Suckers 
every Year for if thefe are permitted to grow, 
they will ftarve the old Plants, by drawing 
away their Nourifhmcnt. The Ground be¬ 
tween ’em fhould alio be dug every Spring, to 
encourage their Roots, and every third Year 
a little rotten Dung buried therein, which 
will caufe ’em to flower very ftrong. 

The fourth Sort is a Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, where the Inhabitants call it Bttcbu , 
and eftcem it extremely for many medicinal 
Purpofes, but particularly for expelling the 
Venom of Snakes. 

This Plant is at prefent very rare in Eng¬ 
land, and 1 believe in moft Parts of Europe , 
though formerly it was growing in foveral 
curious Gardens in Holland , but hath been 
loft in that Country for fome Time, Till two 
Years ago it was retrieved again from the Cape 
of Good ILpe, by Mr George Clifford of Am¬ 
sterdam, a Gentleman who is extremely curi¬ 
ous in Botany and Gardening, from whom I 
was furnifh’d with it. 

This Plant is propagated from Seeds, which 
fhould be Town upon a moderate Hot bed in 
the Spring, and when the Plants are come up, 
they muff be tranfplanted each into a feparate 
ftnali Pot, fill’d with light, frefh Earth, and 
plung’d into a frefh Hot-bed, obferving to 
water ’em and ihade the GlafTes in the Heat 
of the Day, until they have taken Root, after 
which they fhould have Air in proportion to 
the Heat of the Weather, and the Bed in 
which they are placed. In June they fhould 
be inured to the open Air by Degrees, and 
the Beginning of July they fhould be'remov’d 
out of the Hot-bed, and placed in a warm 
Situation, where they may remain until the 
End of September, at which Time they muft 
be removed into the Green-houfe, placing'Tm 
in a warm Part, but not too dole under other 
Plants During the Winter Seafon they muft 
be now And then gently refrefh’d with Water, 
but they fhould noc have it given them in 


large Quantities at that Seafon ; but in the 
Summer they do require to be water’d more 
plentifully; and at leaft once a Year they muff 
be fhifted into other Pots of a larger Size, as 
the Plants advance their Growth, giving ’em 
frefh Earth, which fhould be light and rich. 

This Plant produces its Flowers near the 
extream Pans of the Branches, which ahho* 
not very beautiful, yet for the Angular Ap¬ 
pearance of the hairy Leaves, which adds to 
the Variety of exotick Plants in the Green- 
houfe, it deferves a Place in every curious 
Garden, especially as it requires no artificial 
Heat in Winter. 

SQUASHES i vide Melo-pepo. 

SQUILSi vide Scilla. 

STACHYS, [of s-rajjK, an Ear of Com, 
becaufe the Flowers of this Plant refomble an 
Ear of Corn ] Bafe-Horehound. 

The Cbaratlers are j 

It bath a labiated Fiozver conffting of one 
Leaf, wbofe Upper-Up is fomewbat arch'd end 
ere it, and the Uuder-Up is cut into three Seg¬ 
ments, the middle one being larger than the 
other two ; cut of tie Flower-cup rijes the Poin- 
tal, attended by four Embryo’s, which after¬ 
wards become fo many Seeds, which are rouudijb , 
and inclos'd in a Husk, which before was the 
Flower-cup ; 7b thefe Marks may be added , 
downy, hoary Leaves. 

The Species are j 

1. Stachys ; major , Gemanica. C.B. P. 
Greater German Bafe-Horehound. 

2. Stachys ; Cretica. C.B. P. Bafe-Hore- 
hound of Candia. 

3. Stachys j Cretica, latifolia, C. J!. P. 
Broad-leav’d Bafe-Horehound of Candia. 

4. Stachys ; minor , Italica, C. B, P. Let 
for Italian Bafo-Horehound. 

$. Stachys ; Canarienjis, frutefeens, vtr- 
bajei folio. Tourn. Canary fhrubby Bafe- 
Horehound, with a Mullein Leaf 

There are fcveral other Species of this Plant 
which are preserv'd in fbme curious Botanick 
Gardens for Variety; but as they have little 
Beauty or Ufo, I (hall not enumerate them 
here. 

The four Sorts firft-mentioned do feldom 
abide longer than two or three Years; for after 
they have produced Flowers and Seeds, the 
old Roots are very apt to decay, unlefs part 
of their Flower-ftems are taken off early in the 
Summer , which will caufe them to break out 
again at Bottom, whereby the Roots may be 
preftrved. 

They are all propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown in March , upon a Bed of 
light, frefh Earth, and when the Plants are 
come up, they may be planted out into other 
Beds about fix Inches afimder, obferving to 
water ’em until they have taken Root, after 
which they will require no farther Care, but 
to keep ’em clear from Weeds, ’till Michael¬ 
mas, when they fhould be tranfplanted where 
they are to remain, which muft be in an open 
Situation, and upon a dry, light Soil, not too 
rich, in which they win endure the Winter 
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Orach better than in a rich, ftrong Soil. The 
Summer following theft Plants will flower, and 
in Augufl their Seeds will ripen, when they 
may be gathered and preftrv’d 'till Spring for 
fowing. 

The fifth Sort is a fhrubby Flint, which 
with us riles to be fix. or (even Feet high ; 
this is propagated by lowing the Seeds upon 
a Bed of light, frifh Earth (as the former) 
and when the Plants arc come up, they muft 
be tranlplanted into Pots fill'd with frelh, 
light, fandy Soil, placing ’em in a fhady Si¬ 
tuation until they have taken Root, after 
which they may be removed into a more open 
Expofure, but in dry Weather mull be fre¬ 
quently watered: In this Place they may re¬ 
main until the Middle or latter End of Ofto- 
irr, when they muft be removed into the 
Green-houfe, plaring them in the cooleft: part, 
where they may have as much free Air as 
pofliblc, and muft be often watered, other- 
wile they will {non decay. 

In Summer Time thefe Plants will require 
to be {hifted twice, adding freih Earth to their 
Roots ; and if they are only ftielter'd from 
hard Froft in Wintery it will be fufficient, for 
they are very hardy. The ftcond Year after 
fowing, they will produce Flowers and Seeds, 
and will continue lb to do every Year after ; 
and although their Flower has no great 
Beauty, yet, for the Variety of its large, foft, 
woolly Leaves, it deferves a Place amongft 
other exotick Plants. 

STAMINA or CHIVES, are the final! 
Threads which encompafi the Style in the 
Center of Flowers, upon the Tops of which 
the Apices or Summits which contain the Male 
Puft bang. 

STAMINEOUS FLOWERS, are foch as 
have a Number of Stamina or Chives, but 
are deftitute of the fine colour’d Leaves, 
which are called Petals, the Stamina being 
only encompafied by the Flower-cup; of this 
-Clais arc Nctilcs y Spinach , Hemp , &c. 

STAPHYLODENDRON, [fo called of 
a Grape , and a STr«, becauft 

its Fruit grows in Cluftcrs ] Bladder-nut. 

The Characters are; 

<fbe Flower confifts of feveral Ledves, which 
me placed circularly , and expand in Form of 
a Rofe } out of wbofe many-leav’d Flower-cup 
rifes the Pointaf which afterwards becomes a 
membraneous Fruity fomewbat like the inflated 
Bladder of Ftjbes , and divided into two or three 
Cells , containing Seeds in Form of a Skull. 

The Species are j 

i. Staphylodendron ; fylveflre t? vUl- 
gare. H. L. The common wild Bladder nut. 

a. Staphylodendron ; Virgmianum tri- 
fchatum. H. L. Three-leav’d Virginian Blad¬ 
der-nut. 

3. Staphylodendron j Africamm , felio 
flngulariy lucido . Par. Bat. African Bladder- 
nut with (ingle fhining Leaves; 

The firft of theft Trees is found wild in 
the Woods and other ihady Places near Foth 


tefraft in Torkfljire^ and in fome other Nor¬ 
thern Parts of Englandy but near London it 
is preferved in the Gardens of thole who are 
curious in coliefling the various Kinds ofhar- 
dy Trees. 

The ftcond Sort is a Native of Ai^erica^ 
but is fo hardy as to endure the (evert ft (. old 
of our Climate in the open Air, and produces 
Flowers and Fruit as plentifully in England as 
the common wild Sort. 

Both thele Kinds may be propagated by 
fowing their Seeds early in the Springy irf 
Beds of light, frtlh Earth, and when the 
Plants are come up, they muft he carefully 
kept clear from Weeds, and in very dry Wea¬ 
ther if they are now and then refrelh’d with 
Water, it will greatly promote their Growth j 
in thele Beds they may remain until March 
following, at which Time they ftiould be care¬ 
fully taken up and planted in a Nurlcry, pla¬ 
cing ’em in Rows three Feet afundcr, and the 
Plants eighteen Inches diftance in the Rows; 
obierving to lay a little Mulch upon the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground about their Roots to 
prevent the Sun and Wind from penetrating 
the Ground to dry them, and If the Spring 
ftiould prove very dry, it will be convenient 
to give ’em a little Water, to encourage theif 
taking Root ; after which they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep the Ground 
clear from Weeds in Summer y and every Spring 
to prune off irregular Branches, and dig the 
Ground between the Rows, to Joofen the 
Earth, that their Roots may the more eafily 
extend. In this Nurftry they may remain 
two or three Years, by which 1 ime it will be 
proper to tranfplanc them out where they are 
to remain, either in Wilderncfs Quarters or in 
Clumps of various Trees, where they will add 
to the Diverfity. 'I he beft Sralon for trans¬ 
planting thefe Trees is in the Spring , juft be¬ 
fore they begin to (hoot, though they may be 
tran(planted in Ofiober and November t as is 
praftii’d for other deciduous 1 rees. 

Thefe do commonly grow in England to the 
Height of twelve or fourteen Feet, fo ftiould 
be plac’d with other Trees of the fame 
Growth. 

They may alfo be propagated by laying 
down their tender Branches, which will take 
Root in the Com pals of one Year, and may 
afterwards be taken off and tranfplantcd, as 
hath been dire&ed for the Seedling Plants. 

The African Sort does not produce Seeds in 
this Country, as I could ever obftrve j fo is 
only propagated by laying down the tender 
Branches in the Springy obierving to notch ’em 
at a Joint, as is practis'd in laying down Car¬ 
nations. Theft, if duly watered in dry Wea¬ 
ther, will takp Root in the Com pa fs of one 
Year, and may the fiicceeding Spring be takpn 
off, and traniplanted into Pots, fill’d with 
light, frefh, rich Earth, and placed in a ftiady 
Part of the Green-houfe, until they have 
taken Root, and in May they ftiould be carried 
into the open Air, placing 'em amongft other 
exotick Plants, in a warm Situation. During 
the Summer Seafon they muft be frequently 
watered, and when their Roots have fill'd the 
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Pots, they fhould be removed into larger, ob- 
ferving always in fliifting theie Plants, to pare 
off the Earth and Fibres on the Outfide of 
the Ball, before they are placed into the other 
Pots, which mult alio be filled up with the 
fame light rich Earth as before dire<5tcd. In 
flatter they mu ft be houied with Oranges, 
Myrtles. kfc. being too tender to endure the 
Cold of our Climate in the open Air, but do 
require no artificial Warmth in IVinter ; and 
though the Flowers of this Tree (which it 
often produces in England) are not very beau-, 
tiful, yet as it retains its Leaves all the Win¬ 
ter^ which have a very fhining Appearance, 
when the Trees are train’d up to regular 
Heads, it adds greatly to the Beauty of a 
Green-houfe, when intermix’d with cxotic.lt 
Plants, and deferves a Place in every good 
Collefiion. 

STAR-WORT i vide After. 

STAR-FLOWER. ; vide Ornithogalum. 

ST AT ICE ; Thrift or Sea Pink- 
The CharaSlcrs are; 

]t is a Plant with a Flower gathered into aft 
almofl fpberical Head, furmfijd with a common 
fcaly Empalcment. This Head is ccvip'jed of 
federal Uovc-Gj i ly -fc wer Flowers, miffing of 
fever al Leaves in a proper Ewpnlewent, fhapd 
like a Funnel. In like manner the Pointalrifes 
out of the fame Empalement, end afterwards 
turns to att oblong Seed, -wrapt up in the Eni- 
pa lenient as in a Ilusk. 

The Species arc ; 

1. Static is ; Lugd. Thrift, Sea-Gilly¬ 
flower or Sea-Cufhion. 

2 . St at ice ; wont ana , minor. Tourn. Lef- 
fer Mountain 1 hrift or Sea-Gillyflower. 

3. Statice j folds anguflsorthus, fore ru - 
Iro. Boerb , hid. N arrow-leav’d Thrift with 
red Flowers. 

4. Statice , folds anguftioribits, fore albo. 
Boerb. Ind. Narrow-leav’d 1 hrift with a white 
Flower. 

y. Statice j Lr:f tunica, fruticofa mari- 
tima, rnagno fore. Tourn. Shrubby Portugal 
Sea Thrift with a large Flower. 

The firft of theie flams grows wild in Ger- 
many , and fome other Inland Countries in great 
Plenty, from whence it hath been brought 
into England ; but the fecond Sort is found 
wild in great Plenty in the Salt Marlhes near 
the Sea, in divers Parrs of England. 

The third and fourth Sorts have been 
brought into England from the Ships, or fome 
other mountainous Parts, and are preferv’d 
for the Beauty of their Flowers in fome old 
Gardens. 

The fifth Sort is left common in England 
than either of the former Sorts, and is only to 
be found in the Gardens of filch as are curious 
in cilledling rare Plants. 

The firft four Sorts -have been promilcu- 
oufiy planted in Gardens, to make Edgings 
on the Sides of Borders in the Flower-gar¬ 
dens, for which Purpofe they were formerly 
in great Efteem, but of lace they have been 


very jnftly reje&ed for that Ufe, becaufe there 
was a Neceflity of transplanting thefe Edgings 
every Year, otherwile they could not be kept 
within due Bounds; betides, where-cvcr a 
Plant fail’d, which was no extraordinary thing, 
there always appear’d a large unfighriy Gap. 
However, though they arc not in ufe at pre- 
fent for that Purpote, yet a few Plants of the 
firft, third, fourth, and fifth Sorts fhoutd 
have a Place in fome Part of the Flower- 
Garden, for Variety, efpecially the third and 
fourth, which are extreme hardy Plants, and 
will grow in almoft any Soil or Situation, and 
their Flowers will continue a long Time in 
Beauty. 

All thefe Sorts may be propagated by part¬ 
ing their Roots, the beft Time for which is 
in Autumn^ that they may take Root before 
the Froft, which w ill caute ’em to flower much 
fironger than thofe tranfplanted in the Springs 
and the Plants will not be in fo much Danger 
of mi/carrying as thofe are, efpecially when 
the Spring happens to prove dry. After theft 
Plants have taken Root, they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and the May following they will be¬ 
gin to flower, which will continue in Btanty 
three Weeks or a Month, provided the Seafon 
be not too hot and dry. 

The Portugal Sort is not fo hardy as either 
of the former, tho* it will endure the Cold of 
ot.r ordinary IVniters very well in the open 
Air, provided it is planted in a dry Soil and a 
warm Situation, but in very fevere Frofts it .s 
often destroy’d. This may alfo be propagated 
by Cuttings or Slips, which flhould be planted 
in a Bed of frefh Earth in the Spring, and 
water’d and /haded until they have taken Root; 
after which they muft be kept clear from 
Weeds till Michaelmas, when they ihould be 
planted either into Pots to be fhelter’d in# 7 w- 
ter, or in fome warm Situation in the full 
Ground, where they may remain to flower. 

This Plant will grow two or three Feet high, 
and become fhrubby, provided it be not in¬ 
jur’d by Cold. 

STATUES and VASES contribute very 
much to the Embelliftiment and Magnificence 
of a Garden, and extremely advance the na¬ 
tural Beauties of it. 

They are made of feveral Forms and diffe¬ 
rent Materials ; the richeft are thofe of Call 
Brafs, Lead gilt, and Marble; the ordinaty 
Sort are of common Stone or Stucco. 

Among Figures are diftinguilh’d Group*, 
which confift at leaft of two Figures together 
in the fame Block ; Figures infulateor detach’d, 
that is, thole that you can go quite round ; 
and Figures that are fot in Niches, which are 
furni fli’d on the fore Part only. 

There are likewife Bulls, Termes, half- 
length Figures, Figures half as big as the 
Life, and thoft bigger than the Life that are 
call’d Coloffal , either on regular Fedeftals, or 
fuch as are more /lender, tapering, and hol¬ 
low’d, not to mention the Figures which fomc- 
times adorn Cafoades; as do alfo Bafs Relievos 
and Malh Heads. 

Thefe 
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Thefe Figures reprcfent all the feveral Dei¬ 
ties, andillultrious Perfons of Antiquity, which 
ihould be placed properly in Gardens. 

The River Gods, as Naiades , Rivers, and 
*Tritons, Ihould be placed in the Middle of 
Fountains and Bafons. 

The Gods of the Woods, as Sylvans , Fauns, 
and Dryades, in the Groves i Sacrifices , Bac- 
chanals, and Childrens Sports are likewife re- 
prefented in Bafs Relievo upon the Vafes and 
Pcdeftals, which may be adorn’dwith Feftoons, 
Foliage, Mouldings, and other Ornaments. 

Figures and Vafes are ufually fet along the 
Palifades in the Front, and upon the Sides of 
a Parterre, in the Nitches and Sinking of Horn- 
team or of Lattice-woik made for that Purpofe. 

They are placed in Groves in the Center of 
a Star or Sr. Andrew *s Crofs, in the Spaces be¬ 
tween the Walls of aGoofe-foot in the Middle 
of Halls and Cabinets, among the Trees and 
Arches of a green Gallery, and at the Head of 
a Row of Trees or Palifades that ftand free or 
detach’d. 

In Woods and Groves, Sylvanus, God, arid 
Ferona , Goddefs of the Woods % AH eon the 
Hunter, who chancing to efpy Diana bathing, 
The transform’d him into a Hart, and he was 
devour’d by his own Dogs: Alfo, 

Eccbo , a Virgin rejected of her Lover, who 
pined away in the Woods for Grief, where her 
Voice ftill remains, anfwering the Outcries of 
every Complaint: AI I’o, • 

Philomela transform’d into a Nightingale, and 
Lis into a Pbeafant, 

They are alfo placed at the lower Ends of 
Walks and Villa’s, to fet them off the better. 

Jupiter , Mars , and Bellona Ihould pollefs 
the largeft open Centers and Lawns of a grand 
Deflgn, elevated upon Pedeftals, columnal 
and other archite&onical Works, with their im¬ 
mediate Servants and VaffaJs underneath, Ju¬ 
piter with his Mercury, Mars with Fame, and 
the reft of their Attendants. 

Alfo Minerva and Pallas , God defies of Wif- 
dom, with the feven liberal Sciences j the 
three Deftinies, Clotbo , Lacbefts , and Atropos ; 
Tellus the God of the Earth \ Priapus the God 
of Gardens ; Pytbo the Goddefs of Eloquence, 
Vejla the Goddefs of Chaftity. 

Neptune in his Chariot fiiould poffefs the 
Center of the greateft Body of Water, whe¬ 
ther it be Fountain, Bafon, or whatfoever of 
that Kind, and attended with the Naiades, 
Tritons, and his other Sea Attendants. 

' For Canals, Bafons, and Filh-ponds, PaU- 
men, Panifcus , and Oceanus, Gods-, Dione, 
Meluerta, Tbetis, and Marica, Sea- Goddeffes; 
Salacia , Goddefs of the Water; Naiades, 
Fairies of the Water; and the Syrens, Par- 
tbenope, Lygia, and Leujia, 

Venus ftiould be placed among the (Sraces, 
Aglaia, Thalia, and Eupbrofyne ; Cupid, Ucc. 

It may alfo be proper to place Apollo with 
the Mufes, Clio , Melpomene, Thalia , Euterpe, 
Terpfichore , Erato , Calliope , Urania, and Poly¬ 
hymnia, in the Nitches •, and Minerva with the 
Liberal Sciences, f*?r. and in all the leffer Cen¬ 
ters of a Polygonal Circumfcription, 


Flora and Claris , Goddeffes of Flowers, and 
alfo Venus, Daphne , and Rucina the Goddefs 
of Weeding, in the Flower-Garden. 

The Dii Mdnores ought alfo to poffefs the 
Nitches. 

Vulcan with the Cyclops in a Center of lefs 
Note i and all the reft of the Deities in their 
particular Places and Order, 

Ceres and Pomona, and the three Hefpcrides, 
Eagle and Hefperatbufa , who were three Sifters^ 
feign’d to have an Orchard of Golden Apples, 
kept by a Dragon, which Hercules flew, when 
he took them away, Ihould be placed in the 
Orchard : The Fauns and SyIvans Ihould be 
placed in the more remote and rural Centers 
and Parts of the Wood-work. 

Bacchus, the God of Wine, and Silenus, in 
Vineyards. 

Daphne and Diana, Flora and Venus, Ihould 
have their Places in the Flower-Garden. 

Aiolus, God of the Winds, and th tOreades, 
fairies of the Mountains, Ihould be placed on 
high Mounts, Terras Walks, &jV, 

The Goddefs Vallenta in Vallies. 

Harpocrates and Angerona, the former the 
God, and the latter the Goddefs of Silence, 
and Mercury the God of Eloquence, in private 
Cabinets in a Wildernefs or Grove. 

Comus, the God of Banquetting, in Places 
for that Purpofe. 

Ariftaus, the Patron of Bees, near an 
Aviary. 

Morpheus and Pan, Gods of Sheep, Pales 
the Goddefs of Shepherds, and Bubona the 
Goddefs of Oxen, in fmall Paddocks of Sheep 
in a Wildernefs. 

Robigus, a God who preferv’d Corn from 
being blafled, Ceres the Goddefs of Bread 
Corn, and Tutelina a Goddefs, who had the 
Tuition of Corn in the Fields, in fmall Enda- 
fures for Corn in a Wildernefs. , 

STELLATE Plants, are fuch as have their 
Leaves placed at certain Intervals of the Stalks 
in Form of a Star; of this Tribe are Madder , * 

Goofe-Grafs, Ladies Bedjlraw, &c. 

STERILITY fignifies Barrcnnefs. 

STOCK-GILLY-FLOWER j vide Leu- 
cojum. 

. STOECHAS ; [fo call’d of certain Ifles in 
the Mediterranean Sea, by the French , where 
this Plant was firft found. In the Shops it is 
call’d Stcecbas Arahica, not becaufe it grows 
there, but becaufc the Arabian Phyficians dp 
highly commend this Herb.] Calfidony, French 
Lavender, or Stickadore. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a laUated Flower confifting of one 
Leaf, whofe upper Lip is upright, and cut in 
two, but the under Up (or Beard) is cut into 
three Paris ; but both are fo divided as at frjl 
to appear like a Flower cut into five Segments 
out of whofe Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, at¬ 
tended by four Embryo's, which afterwards be¬ 
comes fo many roundijh Seeds inclofed in tbp 
Flower-cup. To thefe Marks muft be added , 

7 P • that 
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that thi Flowers are ranged in a various Series 
into fealy Heads, out of the Top of which peep 
feme finall Leaves, which look very beautifully. 
The Species are; 

1. Stoechas; purpurea, C.B.P. Purple 
Stcecbas or Caflidony, commonly call’d, Arabian 
Stack as. . 

2. Stoechas ; folio ferrato. C, S. P. Cafli- 
dony, or French Lavender, with a ferrated 
Leaf. 

3. Stoechas; caulicuUs non foUatis. C,B,P. 
Caflidony, or French Lavender, with long 
naked Flower-ftaiks, 

The Heads of Flowers of the firft Kind are 
ufed in fome of the capital Medicines directed 
by the College of Phyficians, which are com¬ 
monly brought from the South Parts of France, 
where the Plants are in great Plenty; but 
thefe are very apt to take a Mouldinefs in 
their Paffagc, and fo are not near fo good for 
ufe as thofe which are gather'd frelh in Eng¬ 
land, where the Plants may be cultivated to 
great Advantage. 

The fecond and third Sorts are preferv’d in 
many curious Gardens for Variety, but they 
are not of any ufe. 

All thefe Plants may be cultivated by row¬ 
ing their Seeds upon a Bed of light, dry Soil 
in March ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they Ihould be carefully clear'd from Weeds 
until they are two Inches high, at which time 
they Ihould be remov’d ; therefore there niuft 
be a Spot of light, dry Ground prepar'd, and 
laid level, which mull be trodden out in Beds, 
into which the Plants ihould be planted at about 
live or fix Inches Diftancc each Way, obferv- 
ing to water and lhade them until they have 
taken Root, after which they will require no 
further Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds the following Summer-, but if the Hun¬ 
ter Ihould prove very fevere, it will be proper 
' to cover them with Mats, Peafe-baulm , or 
fome other light Covering to guard them 
againft the Froft, which otherwile would be 
apt to injure them while they arc fo young: 
But in March, or the Beginning of April, the 
following Spring, they muft be remov’d into 
the 1^1 aces where they are to remain, obferv- 
ing, if poflible, to tranfplant them in a warm, 
moift Seafon, and not to let them remain long 
above Ground, for if their Roots are dry’d, 
they feldom grow well after. The Soil in 
which thefe arc planted Ihould be a dry, warm 
Sand or Gravel, and the poorer the Soil is in 
which they are planted, the better they will 
endure The Cold of the Winter , provided the 
Ground be dry j tho* indeed the Plants will 
thrive better in Summer upon a rich, moift 
Ground; but then they will not produce fo 
many Flowers, nor will the Plant afford near 
fo ftrong an aromatick Scent; as is the Cafe 
with nioft Sorts of aromatick Plants. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propagated by 
planting Slips or Cuttings of any of tne Kinds 
in the Spring, obferving to refrelh them with 
Water until they have taken Root, after which 
they may be manag'd as hath been diredled 
for the feedling Plants; but as thofe Plants 


railed from Seeds are much better than thefe, 
ic is hardly worth while to propagate them this 
way, efpecially fmee their Seeds do ripen fo 
well in this Country. 

The Heads of die firft Sorts may be gather’d 
for ufe when the Flowers are in full Perfection, 
and fpread to dry in a lhady Place, after which 
they may be put up for ufe. 

STONECROP1 vide Sedam. 

STONECROP-TREE; vide VermicuUris 
Frutex. 

STOVES are Contrivances For the preferv- 
ing fuch tender Exotick Plants, which will not 
live in thefe Northern Countries without arti¬ 
ficial Warmth in Winter, Thefe are built in 
different Methods, according to the Ingenuity 
of the Artift, or the different Purpofes' for 
which they are intended; but in England they 
are at prefent reducible to two. 

The firft is call’d a Dry Stove, being lb 
contriv’d, that the Flues thro’ which the 
Smoak paffes are either carry’d under the 
Pavement of the Floor, or elfc are erefted in 
the Back-part of the Houfe, over each other, 
like Steps: In thefe Stovet the Plants are 
placed on Shelves of Boards laid on a Scaf¬ 
fold above each other, for the greater Advan- 
tage of rheir Handing in Sight, and enjoying 
an equal Share of Light and Air. In thefe 
Stoves are commonly placed Ac tender Sorts 
of Aloes, Cereus’s, Eupborbiums, Tithymah, 
and other fucculent Plants, which are impa¬ 
tient of Moiflurc in Winter, and therefore re¬ 
quire to be kept in a feparate Stove, and not 
placed among Trees or herbaceous Plants, 
which perfpirc freely, and thereby often caufe 
a damp Air in the Houfe, which is often im¬ 
bib’d by the fucculent Plants to their no fmall 
Prejudice, Thefe Stoves may be regulated by 
a Thermometer , fo -as not to over-heat them 
nor to let the Plants fuffer by Cold ; in order 
to which, all fuch Plants as require nearly the 
fame Degree of Heat Ihould be placed by 
themfelvcs in a feparate Houfe; for if in the 
fame Stove there are Plants placed of many 
different Countries, which require as many 
different Heats, by making the Houfe warm 
enough for fome Plants, others by having too 
much Heat, are drawn and fpoil’d. 

The other Sort of Stoves are commonly 
call'd Bark-Stoves , to diftinguilh them from 
the Dry-Stoves already mention’d. Thefe ha vc 
a large Pit, nearly the Length of the Houfe, 
three Feet deep, and fix or feven Feet wide, 
according to the Breadth of the Houfe; which 
Pit is fill'd with frelh Tanners-Bark to make a 
Hot-bed, and in this Bed the Pots of the moft 
tender Exotick Trees and Herbaceous Plants 
arc plung d; Ac Hnt of this Bed being mo¬ 
derate, the Roots of the Plants are always 
kept in Action, and the IVIoillurc detain’d fay 
the Bark keeps Ae Fibres of their Roots in a 
ductile State, which in Ac Dry Stove, where 
they are placed on Shelves, are fubjecl to dry 
too fall, to the great Injury of Ae Plants. 

In Aefe Stoves (if Acy are rightly contriv'd^ 

may 
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may be preferv'd the moft tender Exotick 
Trees and Plants, which, before the Ufe of the 
Bark was introduced, were thought impoflible 
to be kept in England: But as there is fome 
Skill requir'd in aw Structure of both thefe 
Stoves, I fhall not only defcribe them as in¬ 
telligibly as poffible, but alfo annex a Plan of 
the Bark-Sieve hereto, by which it is hoped 
every curious Ferfon will be capable of direct¬ 
ing their Workmen in their Structure. 

The Dimenfion of this Sieve fhould be pro¬ 
portion'd to the Number of Plants intended 
to be preferv'd, or the particular Fancy of the 
Owner; but their Length fhould not exceed 
forty Feet, unlefs there arc two Fire-places, 
and in that cafe it will be proper to make a 
Partition of Glafs in the Middle, and to have 
two Tan-pits, that there may be two different 
Heats, for Plants from different Countries 
(for the Reafons before given in the Account 
of Dry-Stoves) •, and were I to ereCt a Range 
o f Stoves, they lhould be all built in one, and 
only divided with Glafs Partitions, which will 
be of great Advantage to the Plants, becaufe 
they may have the Air in each Divifion fhifeed 
by Hiding the Glaifes of the Partitions, or by 
opening the Glafs-door, which fhould be made 
between each Divifion, for the more eafy Paf- 
fage from one to the ocher. 

This Stove fhould be raifed above the Level 
of the Ground, in proportion to the Drynefs 
of the Place* for if it be built on a moift 
Situacion, the whole fhould be placed upon 
the Top of the Ground ; fo that the Brick¬ 
work in Front muff be rais'd three Feet above 
the Surface, which is the Depth of the Bark- 
bed, whereby none of the Bark will be in 
Danger of lying in Water: but if the Soil be 
dry, the Brick-work in Front need not be 
more than one Foot above Ground, and the 
Pit may be funk two Feet below the Surface. 
Upon the Top of this Brick-work in Front 
muft be laid the Plate of Timber, into which 
the Wood-work of the Frame is to be faften'd, 
and the upright Timbers in Front muff: be 
placed four Feet afunder or fomewhat more, 
which is the Proportion of the Width of the 
Glafs-doors or Safhes; thefe fhould be about 
fix Feet and a halt or feven Feet long, and 
plac'd upright* but from the Top of thefe 
lhould be Hoping Glafles, which fhould reach 
Within three Feet of the Back of the Stove, 
where there fhould be a ftrong Crown-piece 
of Timber placed, in which there fhould 
be & Groove made for the GlafTes to Hide 
into. The Wall in the Back-part of the 
■Stove fhould be thirteen Inches thick, and 
carry’d up about nine Feet above the Sur¬ 
face of the Bark-bed i and from the Top 
of this Wall there fhould be a Hoping Roof 
to -the Crown-piece where the Glafles Hide 
in. This Crown-piece fhould be about fix- 
teen Feet high from the Surface of the Bark- 
bed or Floor, which will give a fufficient De¬ 
clivity to the Hoping Glaffe to carry off the 
Wet, and be of a reafonabie Height for to 
contain many tall Plants. The Back-roof 
may be Hated, cover'd with Lead, or tiled, 
according to the Fancy of the Owner: But 


the manner of this outfide Building is better 
exprefs'd by the annex'd Plan, than is pofiible 
to be deferib'd in Words. 

In the Front of the Houfe there fhould be 
a Walk about twenty Inches wide, for the 
Conveniency of walking, next to which the 
Bark-pit muft be plac’d, which fhould be in 
Width proportionable to the Breadth of the 
Houle : If the Houfe is twelve Feet wide, 
which is a due Proportion, the Pit may be 
feven Feet wide * and behind the Pit lhould 
be a Walk eighteen Inches wide, to pafs in 
order to water the Plants, CsV. then there 
will be twenty-two Inches left next the Back- 
Wall to ereft the Flues, which mult be 
all raifed above the Top of the Bark-bed; 
thefe Flues ought to be fixteen Inches wide 
in the Clear, that they may not be too foon 
(topped with the Soot * and the lower Flue, 
into which the Smoak firft enters from the 
Fire,- fhould be two Feet deep in the Clear, 
and this may be cover’d either with Caft Iron 
Plates or broad Tiles; over this the fecond 
Flue muft be return'd back again, which may 
be eighteen Inches deep, and cover'd on the 
Top as before, and fo in like manner the 
Flues may be return’d over each other three 
or four times, that the Heat may be fpenc 
before the Smoak pafles off. The Thicknefs 
of the Wall in Front of thefe Flues need 
not be more than four Inches, but muft be 
well jointed with Mortar, and plaifter’d within- 
fide to prevent the Smoak from getting into 
the Houfe, and the Outfide fhould be faced 
with Mortar, and cover’d with a coarfc Cloth, 
to keep the Mortar from cracking, as is pra&is’d 
in fetting up Coppers •, if this be carefully 
done, there will be no Danger of the Smoak 
entering the Houfe, which can't be too care¬ 
fully avoided; for [here is nothing more inju¬ 
rious to Plants than Smoak, which will caufe 
them to drop their Leaves, and if it continue 
long in the Houfe, will intirely deftroy 'em. 

The Fire-place may be made either at one 
End or in the Middle, according as there is 
moft Conveniency, for where-ever it is plac’d, 
it fhould have a Shed over it, and not be ex¬ 
pos'd to the open Air; for it will be impoffi¬ 
ble to make the Fire burn equally, where the 
Wind has full Egrefs to it, and it will be trou- 
blefome to attend the Fire in wet Weather, 
where it is expos'd to the Rain. 

The Contrivance of the Furnace muft bp 
according to the Fuel which is defign'd to 
burn; but as T urf is the beft Firing for 
Stoves , where it can be had, becaufe it burps 
more moderately, and la Its longer than any 
ocher Sort of Fuel, and lo requires lefler At¬ 
tendance, I fhall defcribe a proper Sort of 
Fumace for that Purpofe. 

The whole of this Furnace fhould be eretted 
within the Houfe, which will be a great Addi¬ 
tion to the Heat, and the front Wall on the 
Outfide of the Fire-place, next the Shed, 
fhould be two Bricks thick, the better to pre¬ 
vent the Heat from coming out that Way. 
The Door of the Furnace, at which the Fuel 
is put in, muft be as Imall as conveniently 
may be to admit of the Fuel; and this Door 

lhould 
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fhould be plac’d near the upper Part of the 
Furnace, and made to four as clofe as poffiblc, 
fo that there may but little of the Heat pafs 
off thro* it. This Furnace lhould be about 
twenty Inches deep, and twenty Inches fquare 
at Bottom, but may be Hop’d off on every 
Side, fo as to be two Feet fquare at the Top ; 
and under this Furnace lhould be a Place for 
the Alhes to fall into, which lhould be about 
a Foot deep, and as wide as the Bottom of the 
Furnace > this lhould alfo hive an Iron Door 
to Ihut as clofe as podible ; but juft over the 
Alh*Ho)e, above die Bars which fupport the 
Fuel, lhould be a fquare Hole about four 
Inches wide, to let in Air to make the Fire 
burn; this muff alfo have an Iron Frame, and 
a Door to Ihut clofe when the Fire is perfedlly 
lighted, which wilt make the Fuel laft the 
longer, and the Heat will be more moderate. 

The Top of this Furnace lhould be nearly 
equal to the Top of the Bark-bed, that the 
loweft Flue may be above the Fire, fo that 
there may be a greater Draught for the Smoak, 
and the Furnace lhould be cover’d with a large 
Iron Plate, clofely cemented to the Brick-work, 
to prevent the Smoak from getting out; And 
you lhould be very careful, where-ever the 
Fire is plac’d, that it be not too near the 
Bark-bed ; for the Heat of the Fire will, by 
Its long Continuance, dry the Bark, fo that it 
will lofe its Virtue, and be in Danger of taking 
Fire *, to prevent which, it will be the belt 
Method to continue a IIollow between the 
Brick-work of the Fire and that of rhe Pit, 
about eighteen Inches wide, which will effectu¬ 
ally prevent any Damage arifing from the 
Heat of the Fire ; and there lhould be no 
Wood-work plac’d any where near the Flues 
or the Fire-place, becaufe the continual Heat 
of the Slave may in time dry it fo much as to 
caufe it to take Fire, which ought to be very 
carefully guarded againft. 

The Entrance into this Stove lhould be either 
from a Greenhoufe, the dry Stove, or elfe thro* 
the Shed where the Fire is made, becaufe in 
cold Weather the Fronc Glaffts muff not be 
open’d. The Infide of the Houfe lhould be 
clean white-walhed, becaufe the whiter the 
Back-part of the Houfe is, the better it will 
refleft the Light, which is of great Confe- 
quence to Plants, efpecially in Winter, when 
the Stove is oblig’d to be Ihut up clofe. 

Over the Top Sliding-Glaffes there lhould be 
either wooden Shutters, or Tarpawlins to roll 
down over them in bad Weather, to prevent 
the Wet from getting thro’ the Glaffes, and 
to fecure them from being broke by Storms of 
Hail, and thefe outer Coverings will be very 
fcrviceable to keep out the Froft; and if in 
very fevere Cold there is a Tarpawlin hung 
before the upright Glaffes in the Front, it 
will be of great Service to the Stove, and a 
much lefs Fire will preferve a Heat in the 
Houfe. 

In the warmeft of thefe Houfes or Divifions 

lhould be plac’d the mod tender Exotick 

Trees and Plants, "a Lift of which is as 

followed!: 


Acajou or Cajhew, Fig Tree , the Arched 
AUegator Pear , Indian, 

Allfpice or Pimento, Flower-fence of Bar- 

Arrow Rooty baches. 

Bananas, Fuflkk Tree, 

Bajlard Cedar of Bar- Ginger , 
bathes, Guajacum, 

Bajlard Locujl of Bar- Guayava Tree, 
badoes, Logwood, 

Bully Tree , Macaw Tree , 

Button mod of Bar- Mamet Tret, 
badoes, Mattcinel Tree , 

Cabbage Tree, Mimofa or Senftlive 

Cocoa Tree, Plants, 

Calibajh Tree , Nickar Tree or Bottduc, 

Cajfada, Palm Trees of feveral 

Caffia Fijlula , Sorts, 

Cedar Tree of Barba- Papaw Tree , 
does, Planlane Tree, . 

Cherry Tree of Barba - Plum Tree of Jamaica , 
does, Sapotilla Tree, 

Cocoa-nut Tree, Sope Berry Tree, 

Cortex Winteranus, Severe Sop, 

Cujlard Apple, Sugar Apple , 

Date Tree, Sweet Sop , 

Dumb Cane, Tamarind Tree, 

Fiddle wood. Tulip Flower or White- 

wood. 

Thefe, with molt other Sorts of Trees, 
Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants, lhould be 
plung’d in the Bark-bed for the Reafons al¬ 
ready affign’d ; and upon the Top of the 
Flues may be fet the Anana or Pine-Apple 
Plants in Winter, as alfo the Melon-Tbijlle, the 
tender Sorts of Cereus's, and EupborUums, with 
other very tender fucculent Plants, which re¬ 
quire to be kept dry in Winter. 

As in this Stove are plac’d the Plants of the 
hotteft Parts of the Eajl and Wefi-Indies, fo 
the Heat lhould be kept up equal to that 
mark’d Anana upon Mr, Fowler*% Thermometers, 
and lhould never be fuffered to be above 
eight or ten Degrees cooler at moft, nor 
lhould the Spirit be rais’d above ten Degrees 
higher in the Thermometer; both which 
Extreams will be equally injurious to the 
Plants. 

But in order to judge more exaCtly of the 
Temper of the Air in the Stove, the Ther¬ 
mometer lhould be hung up at a good Dis¬ 
tance from the Fire, nor fhould the Tube be 
expos’d to the Sun, but on the contrary, the 
Back hung thereto, becaufe whenever the 
Sun fhines upon the Ball of the Thermome¬ 
ter but one tingle Hour, it will raife the Li¬ 
quor in the Tube conliderably, when perhaps 
the Air of the Houfe is not near fo warm; 
which many times deceives thofe who arc not 
aware of thk. * 

In the Management of the Plants placed In 
the Bark-bed, there muff be a particular Re¬ 
gard had to the Temper of the Bark and the 
Air of the Houfe, that neither be too vio¬ 
lent; as alfo to water’em frequently, becaufe 
when they are in a continual Warmth, which 
will caufe ’em to perfpire freely, if they have 
not a conftant Supply to anlwer their Dif- 

charge. 
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charge, their Leaves will decay, and foon fall 
off As to ihe farther Directions concerning 
the Culture of the particular Plants, the Rea¬ 
der is ddir’d to turn to thtir fcveral Articles, 
•where they are diftin&ly treated of 

The other Sort of Sto-vcj whicli is commonly 
call’d the Dry Stove (as was before laid) may 
be cither built with upright and Hoping Glaf- 
fes at the Top, in the fame Manner, and 
after the fame Model of the Hurk-fiove ; or 
rife the front dalles, which fhould run from 
the Floor to the Ceiling, may be laid Hoping, 
to an Angle of 45 Degrees, the better to ad¬ 
mit the R.i) s of the Sim in Spring and Au¬ 
tumn The litter Method has been chiefly 
follow’d by mod Perlons who have built thelc 
Sort of (S taxes; but were I to have the Con¬ 
trivance of a Stove of this kind, 1 would have 
it built after the Model of the Bark-Stove^ 
with upright GlaiTcs in Front, and Hoping 
Gtaflls over them, becaufe this will more eafily 
admit the Sun at all the different Scainns; for 
in Summer , when the Sun is high, die Top 
Glafies will admit the Rays to fhine almoft ail 
over the Houfe; and \e\ H'inter, when the 
Sun is low, the Front Glafies will admit its 
Ra>Si whereas when the dalles are laid to 
any Declivity in one Direction, the Kays of 
the Sun will not full diredtly thereon above a 
Fortnight in Autumn , and about the lame 
Time in Spring, and during the other Parts of 
the Year they will fall obliquely thereon, and 
in Summer , when the Sun is high, the Rays 
will not reach above five or fix Feet from the 
Glafies; for the Proof of this lee the Article 
Sun, IS tildes, the Plants plac’d toward the 
Back-part of the Houfe will not thrive in the 
(SKmwSealon for want of Air, whereas when 
there are Hoping Glafies at the Top, which 
run within four Feet of the Back of the 
Houfe, thelc, by being drawn down in hot 
Weather, will let in perpendicular Air to all 
the Plants; and of how much Service this is 
to all Sorts of Plants, every one who has had 
Opportunity of obierving the Growth of 
Plants in a Stove ^ will eafily judge: For when 
Plants are plac'd under Cover of a Ceil¬ 
ing, they always turn thcmfclves toward the 
Air and Light, and thereby grow crooked; 
and if in order to preferve them ffrair, they are 
turn’d every \Y r eek, they will neverthelefs 
grow weak, and look pale and fickly, like a 
Perfon fhut up in a Dungeon ; for which Rea¬ 
ligns I am Hire whoever has made Trial of both 
Sorts of Stoves , will readily join with me to 
recommend the Model of the Bark-Stove for 
every Purpofe. 

As to the farther Contrivance of this Stove , 
it will be necefiary to obferve the Temper of 
the Place, whether the Situation be dry or 
wet; if it be dry, then the Floor need not be 
rais’d above two Feet above the Level of 
the Ground ; but if it be wet, it will be pro¬ 
per to raile it three Feet, becaufe as thefe 
Flues are to be carry’d under the Floor, lb 
when they are made under, or clofe upon the 
Surface of the Ground, they will raife a Damp, 
nor will the Flues draw io well as when they 
are more elevated. The Furnace of this Stove 


may be either plac’d at one End of the Houfe, 
or at the Back-part thereof, according to the 
Conveniency of the Building. This mult b; 
made according to the Fuel intended to burn, 
which, if for Coals or Wood, imy be made 
according to the common Method for Coppers, 
but only much larger, becaufe as the Fire is 
to be continu’d in the Night chiefly, fo if 
there is not Room to contain a great Quantity 
of Fuel, it will occafion a great deal of Trou¬ 
ble in tending upon the Fire in the Night, 
which lhould be avoided as much as polfible, 
becaule whenever the Trouble is made very 
great or difficult, and the Perfon who is in- 
trufted with the Care of it has not a very 
great Affection for the Thing, and is withal 
not very careful, there will be great Hazard 
of tlie Fire being neglected, which in a little 
time would be of dangerous Confluence to 
the Plants: But if the Fuel intended be Turf, 
then the Contrivance of the Furnace may be 
the lame as for the Bark-Stove already men¬ 
tion’d. The Flues of this Stove fhould be 
turn’d in Angles after thefollowing Manner ; 



which will caufe them tn draw better than if 
ftrait, and by this Method of difpofing them, 
they will reach from the Back to the Front of 
the Houle. 

The Depth of them fhould not be lefs than 
eighteen Inches, and the Width nearly equal, 
which will prevent their being choik’d up 
with Soot, as is often the Cafe when the Flues 
are made too final!. The Spaces between the 
Flues fhould be fill’d up either with dry Brick 
Rubbifh, Lime, or Sand, from which there 
will little Moifturc ariic; and the Flues fhould 
be clofely plaifter’d with Loam both within 
and without, and the upper Part of them 
cover’d with a coarfe Cloth under the Floor, 
to prevent the Smoak from getting into the 
Houfe. ■ 

When the Flue is carry’d from the Furnace 
to the End of the Houfe, it may be return’d 
in the Back above the Floor in a Hrait Line, 
which may be contriv’d to appear like a Step 
or two, by which Means die Smoak will be 
continu’d in the Houle until all its He.t is 
lpent, which will confequently warm the Air 
of the Houfe the better ; and the Chimnies 
thro’ which the Smoak is to pals off, may be 
either at both Ends or in the Middle, carry’d 
up in the Thicknels of the Brick work of the 
Walls, lo as not to appear in Sight; the Flues 
fhould be firft cover’d either with Iron Plates 
or broad Tiles, and then a Bed of Sand over 
them about two Inches thick, upon which the 
plain Tiles fhould be laid to correfpond with 
the reft of the Floor. This Thicknels of Cover 
will be full enough to prevent the too fudden 
Rile of the Heat from the Flues. 

But if the Furnace is plac’d under the Floor, 
the Thicknefs of Sand between the Iron Plate 
which covers it and the Floor, fhould not be 
lefs than four Inches, fo that the Bottom of 
the Furnace fhould be funk the lower; and if 
7 Q. from 
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from the Fire-place to the End of the Houle, 
the Flues are laid a little riling, it will caufe 
them to draw the better ; but this Rile mult 
be allowed in the placing them lower under the 
Floor next the Fire, becaufe the Floor mutt 
be laid perfectly level, otherwile it will appear 
unfightly. 

In this Steve there Ihould be a Stand or 
Scaffold erected for placing Shelves above 
each other in the Manner an¬ 
nex’d, that the Plants may be dif- 
pos’d above each other, lo as to 
make a handfome Appearance in 
the Houle; but theft Shelves 
Ihould be made moveable, lo as to be rais'd 
or funk, according to the various Heights of 
the Plants, ocherwife it will be very trouble- 
fome to raile or link every particular Plant 
according to their Heights, or every Tear as 
they advance. 

In placing the Feet of this Stand, you muft 
be careful not to let them too near the 
Fire, nor diretftly upon the Top of the Flue, 
Cefpecially at that End next the Fire) left by 
the conftant Heat of the Tiles the Wood 
Ihould take Fire, which can’t be too much 
guarded againft, fince fuch an Accident would 
go near to deftroy all the Plants, if the Houfe 
elcap'd being burnt. This Stand or Scaffold 
Ihould be plac’d in the Middle of the Houle, 
leaving a Paffuge about two Feet and an half 
in the Front, and another of the lame Width 
in the Back, for the more conveniently pal¬ 
ling round the Plants to water them, and that 
the Air may freely circulate about them. In 
difpofing the Plants, thctalleft fhouldbe plac’d 
backward, and the fmalleft in Front, fo that 
there will not be Occafion for more than five 
or fix Shelves in Height at moft; but the Scaft 
fold .Ihould be lo contriv’d, that there may be 
two or three Shelves in Breadth laid upon every 
Rife whenever there may be Occafion for it, 
which will fave a deal of Trouble in difpofing 
of the Plants. 

In the Erection of theft Stoves, it will be 
of great Service to join them all together, with 
only Glals Partitions between them, Us was 
before obferv’d;) and where ftveral of theft 
Stoves and Greenhoufe s are requir’d in one 
Garden, then it will be very proper to have 
the Greenhoufe in the Middle, and the Stoves 
at each End, either in the Manner directed in 
the Plan of the Greenhoufe exhibited in that 
Article, or carry’d on in one ftrait Front: 
And in the Contrivance of theft it may be 
lb order’d, that upon opening an Iron Regu¬ 
lator plac’d at the End of the angular Flue of 
the Stove, and flopping another plac’d at the 
Entrance of the back Flue, the Smoak may 
be made to pafs thro* the Greenhoufe in ex¬ 
treme hard Froft, which will be fufficient to 
prevent its ever freezing in the Houfe: For 
want of which Contrivance, it is hardly poffible 
to keep out the Froft in very ftvere Waiters. 

By this Contrivance in the Stru&ure of 
thefe Houfes, a Perfon may pafs from one to 
the other of them without going into the open 
Air; which, befides the Fleafure to the 
Owner, is alio of great lift, becaule there will 


be no Occafion of making a Back-way into 
each of them, which otherwile muft be, be- 
caufc the Front Glalles of the Stoves Ihould not 
be open’d in cold Weather, if it can poffibly 
be avoided on any Account, becaufe the cold 
Air ruffling in, will greatly prejudice the very 
tender Plants. 

But befides the Stoves here delcrib’d, and 
rhe Green-boufe , it will be very neceflary to 
have a Glafs-Cafe or two, where-ever there 
are great Colledtions of Plants. Theft may 
be built exa&Iy in the Manner already de¬ 
fer ib’d for the Stoves , with upright dalles in 
Front, and Hoping G la fifes over the Top of 
them, which Ihould run within lour Feet of 
the Back of the Houle. The Height, Depth, 
and other Dimenfions Ihould be conformable 
to that of the Stoves, which will make a Regu¬ 
larity in the Building. Theft may be plac’d 
at the End of the Rjnge on each Hand be¬ 
yond the Stoves ; and if there be a Flue carry’d 
along under the Floor of each, which may be 
open’d in ftvere Froft, (in the manner already 
directed for that under the Greenhoufe) and! 
the Smoak of the adjoining Stove made to pals 
off through theft, it will fave a great deal of 
Labour, and prevent the Froft from ever en¬ 
tering the Houft, be the Winter ever lo 
ftvere : But the upper Glalles of theft Houfes 
Ihould have either Shutters to cover them, or 
elfe Tarpawlins to let down over them in 
frofty Weather; and if there is a Contrivance 
to cover the upright Gldfles in Froft, either 
with Mats, Shutters, or Tarpawlins, it will 
be of great Uft in Winter , otherwile the Flue 
muft be open’d when the Froft comes on, 
which fhould not be done but upon extraordi¬ 
nary Occafions j becaufe the Defigrt of thefe 
Houfes is, to keep fuch Plants as require only 
to be preferv’d from Froft, and need no addi¬ 
tional Warmth, but, at the fame time, require 
more Air than can conveniently be given them 
in a Greenhoufe; In one of theft Houles 
may be plac’d all the Sorts of Fieoides, African 
Sedums , Cotyledons , Senecio’s, and other Suc¬ 
culent Plants from the Cape of Good Hope. In 
the other may be plac’d the fevcral Kinds of 
Anemonofpermos , jaenbeea’s, Doria’s , Alater - 
noides’s, and other woody or herbaceous Plants 
from the lame Country, or any other in the 
fame Latitude. 

Thus by contriving the Green-houft in 
the Middle, and two Stoves and a Glals-Cafe 
at each End, there will be Conveniency to 
keep Plants from all the different Parts of the 
World, which can be no otherwife maintain’d 
but by placing them in different Degrees of 
Heat, according to the Places of their native 
Growth. 

STRAMONIUM; Thorn-Apple. 

The Char a tiers are ; 

*fhe Flower confifis of one Leaf, Jbap’d like a 
Funnel, and cut into feveral Segments ; out of 
the Flower-cup rifes the Point al, which, when 
the Flower decays , becomes a roundifh Fruit, 
armed for the moft part with fhsrp Fborns, and 
di vided into four Cells form’d by a Partition, 
difpos’d in the Figure of a Crcfs, furntjh’d ivitb 
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four Placenta's or sntritive Maul’raitcs, to 
which fivcrctl Kidney-jbap'd Seeds do adhere. 

The Species are; 

1. Stramonium ; fritfht fptnofo, rotnndo, 
fore aWt fimplici. Tor.ni. Thorn-Apple, with 
a round prickly Fruit, and a fingle white 
Flower. 

2. Stramonium ; fns flu fpiuofa oblongo, 
cauie & fore violaceo. Bocrh. lud. Thorn- 
Apple, with a longiJh prickly Fruit, and 
Violet-colour’d Stalks and Flowers. 

3 . Stramonium ; fires:. Bee con. Thorn- 
Apple, with very long, lharp Prickles. 

4 .. Stramonium ; Americanism , minus , 
Alkekengi film. Turn. LefTer American 
Thorn-Apple, with a Winter-Cherry Leaf 

y. Stramonium ; Malabaricitm , frit flu 
glavro, fete fimplici vmlaceo. Tnirn. Mala¬ 
bar Thorn-Apple, with a 1 mooch Fruit, and 
a Angle Violet-colour’d Flower. 

6. Stramonium ; fiutiu fpiuofo rot undo , 
fore •violaceo dttplta vel triphei. Totirn. 1 horn- 
Applc, with a round, prickly Fruit, and 
Violet-colour’d Flowers, which are two or 
three times double. 

There are feme other Species of this Plant 
which are preierv’d in feme curious Botanick 
Gardens, but as they have little Beauty or 
Ufe, fo I (hall not enumerate them in this 
Flace. The firft Sort is ufed to make a cool¬ 
ing Ointment, which is by many Perfons 
greatly eftcem’d. This, tho’ not a Native of 
this Country, yet is now become fo common 
upon Dunghills and other rich Grounds, as 
not to bcealily eradicated. The Seeds falling, 
do continue all the Hinter in the Ground, and 
in Spring the Plants will come up, and, if 
fof&r’d to ftand, will fpread over the whole 
Spot of Ground, and produce fuch Quantities 
of Seeds as to leave a Stock to furnifti the 
Ground for fome Years. 

The fecond Sort is not as yet quite lo 
common as the former, tho* it is equally as 
hardy ; and where the Seeds arc permitted to 
fall, the Plants will come up in great Plenty 
the following Summer. This Sort will grow 
much larger than the former. 1 have meafored 
one of thefe Plants which grew upon a rich Soil 
upward of fix Feet high, and divide into 
many ftrong Branches, which fpread almoft 
eight Feet Diameter ; fo that ’tis unfit to ftand 
in fmall Pleafure-Gardens, and only to have a 
Place in fome outward Part of a Garden or 
Yard, becaufe it takes up too much Room. 

The third Sort is fome what like the former 
in the Appearance of the Plant, but the Fruit 
is fmallcr, and befet with very long, fierce 
Thorns ; for which Variety it is prelerved in 
the Gardens of thofe who are curious in Botany. 

This Species is by fome fuppos’d to be the 
Dtttro of the Per fans, with the Seeds of which 
they ufe to intoxicate Perfons on whom they 
have any Defigns. 

This Sort is not quite fo hardy as the two 
former, fo muft be fown on a moderate Hot¬ 
bed in the Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they (hould be tranl planted on a 
new Hot-bed to bring the Plants forward, but 
you muft be careful not to draw them too 


much by keeping the GlafTes clofe, which will 
render them very weak and unfit to ftand 
abroad: Therefore after they have taken 
Root, they (hould have Plenty of frelh Air 
when the Weather is warm, and in May they 
fliould be inur’d to the open Air by degrees, 
into which they may be tranfplanted in June* 
obferving to taife the Plants with a large Ball 
of Earth, and plant them in a rich Soil, giv¬ 
ing them Water until they have taken Root. 
In July thefe Plants will flower, and their Seeds 
will ripen in Augttfl. 

The fourth Sort will grow larger than the 
lift mention’d. This is pieferv’d more for the 
fake of its long, tubulous, white Flowers than 
any other Beauty in the Plant It is lome- 
what tender, and fhould be fowed on a Hot¬ 
bed in the Springs and manag’d as the former, 
other wife, if the Seafon proves cold, the Seeds 
will not ripen ; tho* I have fometimes had 
Plants of this kind which came up from Seeds 
that feat ter’d in Autumn , and ripen’d their 
Seeds very well j fo that I believe, in a few 
Years, it may be inur’d to this Climate, fo as 
to thrive with little Care. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts do produce very 
beautiful Flowers, which afford an agreeable 
Scent at fome Diftance, but if fmelt to very 
clofe is offenfive to the Head- The Flowers 
of thefe Kinds are Violet-colour’d on the Out- 
fide, but are white on the Infide j and thofe 
of the fixth Sort have two or three Flowers 
within each other, in the manner of the Prim - 
rofi, which is called Ho/e in Hofe. Thefe two 
Sorts are much more tender than either of the 
former, and muft be lown early in the Spring 
on a Hot-bed; and when the Plants are come 
up, they muft be tranfplanted into a frefh 
Hot-bed to bring them forward ; and as the 
Heat of this Bed declines, there fhould be a 
frefh one prepar’d, in which (hould be plung’d 
Pots fill’d with light, rich Earth, into which 
the Plants fhould be plac’d, obferving to water 
and fhadc them until they have taken Root $ 
after which they fhould have Air given to 
them, in Proportion to the Heat of the Sea¬ 
fon, and muft be often water’d, being very 
thirfty Plants. 

Thus they muft be pufhed on by Heat, in 
the manner directed for Amaranths ; to which 
the Reader is defir’d to turn for their farther 
Culture. In July , if the Seafon be warm, 
they may be remov’d into the open Air, pla¬ 
cing them in a warm Situation, where they 
will produce their Flowers plentifully ; and if 
the Autumn be warm, their Seeds will ripen 
very well; but it will be a fore Method to 
preferve one Plant of each Kind under GlafTes, 
left thofe in the open Air fhould not perfe& 
their Seeds. 

STRAWBERRY j vide Fragaria. 
STRAWBERRY-TREE; vide Arbutus. 

STYLE : The Style of a Flower is a Body 
accompanying the Ovary , either arifing from 
the l op of it, or (landing as an Axis in the 
Middle, with Embryonsof the Seeds round it. 

STYRAX; 
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STYRAX i [takes its Name of Stiria , Lat. 
an I fide, becaufe a refinous Matter iflues like 
Drops out of the Tree. We have many Gums 
from this Tree : The firft is the Red Styrax ; 
or, as it is call’d by fome, the Jews Frankin- 
cenfe , becaufe they believe it to be that Refin 
that the llife Men brought and offer’d to our 
Saviour. This Mafs is reddifh, or ycllowilh, 
and is extracted out of the Tree by an Inci- 
fimi. Another Kind is the Styrax Calamita, 
becaufe in old l imes it was tranfported in 
Pipes of Reeds to preferve its Odour. This 
Styrax is on the Outfidc of a red Colour, and 
white within, of a fweetaromatick Scent, very 
grateful. The third is Liquid Styrax, which is 
an oily vifeous Subftance, of the Confidence of 
an Ointment, of a greyifh Colour, and an aro- 
matick Scent; but this is the Product of a dif¬ 
ferent Tree. Somcextra&an Oil from theNuts, 
that is called Liquid Styrax."} ThcStoraxTrce. 

The Characters are • 

The Flavor confijls of one Leaf, fbafd like 
a Funnel , and cut info fc-veral Segments ; out 
of vihofe Flower-cup rifes the Poiutal , which 
is fix'd like a Natl tn the fore-part of the 
Fi< tver ; this afterwards becomes a rouiidtfu , 
fiefijy Fruit, including one or two Seeds tn bard 
Shells. 

Wc have but one Species of this Plant, viz. 

S t v r \ x ; folio Mali Cotonei. C. B. P. Storax- 
Trec, with a Quincc-Tree Leaf! 

This Plant grows plentifully in fevcral Parts 
of Afit, from whence it hath been brought 
into many curious Gardens in Furope , though 
at preient it is very rare in England. 

It may be propagated by lowing the Seeds 
in Pots fill’d with frefh, light Earth, and 
plung’d into a moderate Hot-bed : Thisfhould 
be done as loon as poffible, when the Seeds 
are procur’d ; for if they are Town the latter 
End of Summer, and the Pots kept in a mode¬ 
rate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark all the ll inter , 
the Phots will come up the fucceeding Spring; 
whereas thofe fown in the Spring do often re¬ 
main in the Ground a whole Year before the 
Plants come up. 

When the Plants are up, they fhould be 
each tran(planted into a leparate fmall Pot, 
fill’d with light, frefh Earth, and plung’d into 
a very moderate Hot-bed, obferving to water 
and fhade them until they have taken Root; 
after which they fhould be inur’d to the open 
Air by degrees, into which they muft be re¬ 
mov’d in June, placing them in a warm Situa¬ 
tion, in which Place they may remain till the 
Beginning of October ; at which Time they 
fhould be remov’d into the Green-houfe, , 
placing them where they may enjoy the Bene- ' 
fit of frefh Air when the Weather is mild ; for 
thefe Pints are tolerably hardy, and do only 
require to be fhelter’d from fevere Froft, for in 
Italy they grow extremely well in the open 
Air, and produce Fruit in great Plenty j from 
whence l receiv’d a Parcel of the Seeds: But 
as the Plants do grow very floivly with us, io 
it would be a good Way to procure fome 
from Italy , which might be brought over in 
the Spring, pack’d up in Cafes with Mofs, as 
is practis'd .in bringing over Orange-Trees, 


Jafnines, &c. and thefe Plants being welt 
grown before they are brought over, will be 
more .hardy than thofe rais’d from Seeds here, 
and will be more likely to produce Fruit. 

1 he Refits of this Tree is brought over for 
Medicinal Ufe. 

1 fhall beg Leave to add another Tree in this 
Place, which altho’ very differenr in its Cha¬ 
racters from the foregoing, yet as it hath not 
been fettled to any particular Genus by the 
Botanifis , and having long pals'd under the 
Name of Storax , I fhall continue it by that 
Name in this Place, having the Authority of 
Mr. Ray for fo doing. 

Styrax ; arbor , Vtrgmana, aceris folio. 
Rati Iltjl. The Virginian Storax-Tree, with 
a Maple Leafj commonly call'd IJqtrd- Amber. 

This Tree grows very plentifully in Ame¬ 
rica, from whence the Seeds have been brought 
into England , where there has been a great 
Number of Plants rais’d therefrom, which are 
found to be hardy enough to endure the Cold 
of our ordinary II inters in the open Air ; And 
it is very probable, as the Trees grow larger, 
and more woody, ib they will the better rclilt 
the Cold ; but while they are young, the ten¬ 
der Branches are very lulje<3 to perifh with 
fevere Froft. 

This Plant may be propagated by lowing 
the Seeds in the Spring in Pots fill’d with freih^ 
light P.arth, which fhould be plung’d into a 
moderate Hot-bed, and duly water’d ; when 
the plants are come up, (which fometimes 
happens in fix Weeks after lowing, though 
often they remain in the Ground until the 
fecond Year ; in which Cafe, the Earth of the 
Pots fhould not be difturb’d until you lee 
whether the Plants will come up or not) they 
fhould be carefully kept clear from Weeds, 
and water’d frequently ; and in June they 
fhould be remov’d into the open Air, placing 
them in a warm Situation, where they may 
remain until Uftcber ; at which Time they 
fhould be plac’d in a common Hot-bed Frame, 
where they will Le protected from fevere 
Froft : But the Glafles being kept off in mild 
Weather, they may enjoy the free Air. 

Towards the latter End of March, or the 
Beginning of April, thefe Plants may be 
taken out of the Pots, and planted into the 
full Ground : In order to which, a Bed or 
two of light, frefh Earth fhould be prepar’d in 
a warm Situation, into which the Plants may 
be planted at about a Foot afundcr each Way, 
which will be full Room enough for ’em to 
grow two Years; and being plac’d fb clofe, 
they may be much eafier cover’d, if the IF ni¬ 
ter fhould prove very fevere. 

When they are planted, the Surface of the 
Ground muft be cover’d with Mulch, to pre¬ 
vent the Wind and Sun from drying the 
Ground too fa ft j and if the Seaton proves 
dry, it will be proper to water them now and 
then until they have taken Root, after which 
they will require no farther Care but to keep 
them conftantly dear from Weeds until No¬ 
vember following ; when it will be proper to 
lay a little fretti Mulch upon the Surface of 
the Ground to keep out the Froft j and if the 
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Winter fliould be very fcvere, the Plants muft 
have a little Peas-Haulm, or Tome Mats thrown 
over them to protect them from the Froft. 

In thefe Beds the Plants may remain two 
Years; after which they Ihould be remov'd 
in the * 5 tyring to the Places where they are to re¬ 
main, or elie into a Nurftry, where they mult 
be planted at a greater Diftance, lb as to have 
Room to grow nvo or three Years longer. 
Thefe Trees wilt grow very vigoroufly after 
they have flood two or three Years; ft that 
when their Roots have acquired Strength, 
they will make great Progrefs in their Growth : 
With us they willgrow tobeupward oftwenty 
Feet high, fo Ihould be plac’d amongftTrees of 
the fame Growth, and in a warm Situation. 

The Leaves of this Tree do fweat out a 
liquid Refin in hot Weather, which when rub¬ 
bed between the Fingers, emitsa fragrantScent j 
but I have not fcen any Flowers produc’d in 
England as yet. 


SUBER; The Cork-Tree. 

The Char afters are ; 

Jt is in all refpefts like the Ilex, excepting the 
Bark of the Iree, which in this is thick, fpungy, 
and [oft. 

The Species are; 

1. Suber j la ti folium , perpetuo Virens. 
C B■ P. The Broad-lcav’d ever-green Cork- 
Tree. 

2. Sorbus j angtftifolium, non [erratum. 
C. B. P. The narrow-leav’d Cork-Tree, with 
fmoorh Edges. 

There are feveral other Species of this Tree 
mention’d in fome of the Italian Catalogues of 
Plants j but the two Sorts here mention’d are 
all I have obferv’d in the Engtifb Gardens. 

Theft Trees may be propagated by lowing 
their Acorns in the Springs in the manner di¬ 
rected for the Ilex , to which theft exaltly 
agree in Culture; therefore, to avoid Repe¬ 
tition, the Reader is defir’d to turn to that 
Article for farther Inflrultion. 


SUBTERRANEOUS, Is that which isunder 
or within the Surface, Bowels or Caverns of the 
Earth, or the hollow Places of the Earth that 
are under Ground. 


SUCCORY; vide Cichorium. 

SUCCULENT PLANTS, are fuch whofe , 
Leaves are thick, and abound with Juice. 

SULPHUREOUS, is full of Brimftone. 

SUMACH j vide Rhus. 

SUMMITS, or Apices are thofe Bodies 
which contain the prolifick Powder, analogous 
to the Male Sperm in Animals: Theft gene¬ 
rally hang upon the Stamina or Threads, which 
furround the Ovary in Flowers. 


SUN, has ulually been reckon’d among the 
Number of Planets, but he ought rather to be 
numbred among the fix’d Stars. 


According to the Copernican Hypothefis, 
which is now generally receiv’d, and which has 
even Demonftration on its Side, the Sun is the 
Center of the planetary and cometary Syftem ; 
round which all the Planets and Comets, and 
our Earth, among the reft, revolve in different 
Periods, according to their different Diftances 
from the Sun. 

But the Sun , tho’ thus eas’d of that prodi¬ 
gious Motion, whereby the Antients imagin’d 
him to revolve daily round our Earth ; yet is 
he not a perfectly quieftent Body/t 

From the Pbxnomena of his Maculx or 
Spots, it evidently appears, that he has a Ro¬ 
tation round his Axis, like that of the Earth, 
whereby the natural Day is meafur’d, only 
flower. 

Some of theft Spots have made their firft Ap¬ 
pearance near the Edge or Margin of the Sun, 
and have been ften tome time after on the 
oppofite Edge; whence, after a Stay of about 
fourteen Days, they have re-appear’d in 
their firft Place, and taken the fame Courft 
over again, fini thing their intire Circuit in 
twenty-ftven Days time ; which is hence de¬ 
duc’d to be the Period of the Suns Rotation 
round his Axis. 

This Motion of the Spots is from Eajl to 
Weft i whence it is concluded, that of the Sun, 
to which the other is owing, is from Eaft to 
Weft. 

Dr. Hook thinks it reaftnable to conclude. 
That the Superficies of the Sun is cover’d with 
Air, or Atmoiphere, or fome other fluid Body j 
and that this Atmoiphere, tho’ poffibly eighty 
times thicker than that about our Earth, yet 
in Companion of the vaft Diameter of the Suns 
Body, becomes wholly invifibie to us, though 
affifted by the beft Teleftopes. 

He fuppofes it alfo to look as bright as the 
Body of the Sun itfelf, and that it is really the 
Shell of this Atmoiphere, and not the very 
Body of the Sun that ihines: And from hence 
he fays, That all the Phenomena of the Ma¬ 
cula and Faculee of the Sun will be folv’d, 
and that they are only Clouds or Smoaks in 
this Atmoiphere. 

He concludes, That the Sun itfelf within 
this Atmofphere is a folid and opacous Body, 
from theft Reafons: 

1. The Conftancy of its Rotation. 

2. The Fixednefs of its Axis. 

3. The Power of its Gravitation or Attrac¬ 
tion towards its Center. 

He concludes, That theft prove its Solidity 
and Opacity from the diiappearing of the 
folar Spots in the Limbj and their not re¬ 
turning backwards, as they would ftem to do 
if the Body were tranfparent as the Atmo¬ 
iphere is, or the Flame of a Candle, or the 
Radiation or hazy Light about the Nu¬ 
cleus of a Comet, through which, as well as 
through its Beard, the finall fix’d Stars may 
be ften. 

He thinks the fuperficial Parts of the Sun to 
confift of Bodies, fimilar to our Nitre and 
Sulphur; and that theft are let on Fire, and 
conftquently, that the Phyfical Caufe of its 
7 R Light 
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Light is the aCtuai Burning or Fire of itsfuper- 
ficial Pans. 

Nor can there be any Objection of Moment 
brought asainft this Hypothcfis, from the 
Danger of the Sun’s Fire being burnt quite 
out in fo many thouland Years as it hath been 
in Being ; for (fays he) fuppofing it to have 
grown lome Minutes left, fince it began to give 
Light, none can contradict it by any Obftrva- 
tions we have upon Record. 

For fuppofing we had Aftronomical Obftr- 
vations of 4000 Years (binding, as we have 
none above 2000 of that kind j and allowing 
that the Suns Diameter had then beenobftrv a 
to be as many Minutes as it is now j yet It 
could not thence be concluded, that the Sun 
did not loft a Alile in Diameter every Year, 
and confcqucntly be now 4000 Miles left in 
Di; meter than it then was. 

For fince his Diameter is near 87 times greater 
than that of the Earth, which latter he fup- 
pofts 8000 Miles, then the Sun’s mud be 
696000 Miles. Now 4000 is but 174th Tart of 
the Diameter, and conftquently would have 
diminifh’d it but ^°f a Minute, which is a much 
Ids Quantity than the Ancients pretended to 
obferve to. 

But fuppofing they could have obftrv’d even 
to Seconds, yet that could not have contra* 
diCted it, becaufe it is poflible the Sim may 
have approached as much nearer us as that 
Diminution amounts to, and for which, he 
faith, he could (hew a Rcafon. 

Sir If sac A 'eston aHo in his Opticks, gives 
good Reafon to fuppofe the Sim and fix’d 
Stars to be great Earths, vehemently hot; 
whole Heat is conferv’d by the Greatneft of 
their Bodies; and the mutual ACtion and Re* 
aCtion between them and the Light which 
they emit, and whole Parrs are kept from 
fuming aw ay, not only by their Fixity, but alio 
by the vaft Weight and Dcnfity of the Attno- 
fpheres incumbent on them, and every way 
ftrongty comprefling them, and condenfing the 
Vapours and Exhalations which arife from 
them. 

The Light feems to be emitted from the 
Sun and fix’d Stars (which probably are Suns 
to other Syftems) much after the manner as 
Iron, when heated to fuch a Degree, as to be 
juft going into Fufion by the vibrating Motion 
of its Parts, emits with Force and Violence 
copious Streams of liquid Fire all around : 
Great Bodies mull preferve their Heat longeft, 
and that, perhaps, in the Proportion of their 
Diameters. 

Sir IfaacNcwlon hath made it probable, 
that the great Comet in the Year 1680, in its 
Perihelion, went fo near the Situ, as that it 
acquired a Heat, which would not intirely go off 
in 50,000 Years: Whence wemayguefs, that 
if the Sun and fix’d Stars be only Collections 
of denfc and (olid Matter, like the Planets, 
but heated to a very inrenle Degree, they may 
be many Millions of Years without lofing any 
confiderable Part of their Heat. 

According to Cafftni, the Sun’s Diftance 
from the Earth is 172,800,000 Entjijb Miles. 


As for the annual Motion of the Sun round 
the Earth $ it is ealily fliewn by Aftronomers, 
that the annual Motion of the Earth will occa- 
lion fuch an Appearance. A Spectator in the 
Sun would fee the Earth move from IVeft to 
.Erf/?, for the fame Realbn that we fee the 
Sun move from Eaft to Weft ; and all the 
Phenomena relulting from this annual Motion, 
in which foever of the Bodies it be, will appear 
the fame from either. 

As to the Nature, Properties and Figure of 
the Smiy &c. 

1. As the folar Spots are found (ometimes 
to day three Days longer behind the Sun than 
they fpend in paffing over the Hemilphere 
vilible to us ; we eafily deduce, that they don’t 
adhere to the Surface of the Sun, but are at 
fome Diftance therefrom. 

2. As the Spots frequently rift, and vanifh, 
even in the Midft of the Sun’s Disk, and un¬ 
dergo feveral Changes, both with regard to 
Bulk, Figure, and Denfity, it follows, that 
they frequently rife, de novo, about the Sun, 
and are again diffipated. 

3. Hence it Ihould follow, that they are 
form’d out of the Exhalations of the Sun, and 
are no other than folar Clouds- 

4. Since then Exhalations proceeding from 
the Sun, rile above him, and flop at a certain 
Altitude ; it is evident, there is lome Fluid 
cncompa fling the Sun , to urge the Exhalations 
to rile ; and this Fluid muft be denfer at 
Bottom, and rarer at Top, like our Atrno- 
fphere. 

5. Since the Spots frequently diflolve and 
dilappear in the Middle of the Suns Disk ; 
the Matter of the Spots, that is, the Solar 
Exhalations, fill back again to the Sun : Whence 
it follows, that there muft arife various Alte¬ 
rations in the Sun’s Atmofphere, and the Sun 
himftlf. 

6. Since the Revolution of the Spots round 
the Sun is found very regular, and likewife 
very near the Sun ; it follows, that they do 
not revolve round the Sun , but that the Sun , 
together with his Atmofphere, wherein the 
Maculet are, move round their common Axis, 
in an Interval of about twenty-ftven Days; 
and hence it is, that the Spots near the Limb, 
being view’d obliquely, appear narrow and 
long. 

7. Since the Sun in every Situation appears 
like a circular Disk, its Figure, as to Senft, 
muft be fpherical, though it is really fphe- 
roidical. 

8. That the Subftance of the Sun is Fire, 
is thus prov’d: The Sun (hines, and his Rays 
collected by concave Mirrors or convex Lens’s, 
burn, confume, and melt the moft (olid 
Bodies, or die convert them into Alhcs or 
Glaft. 

Wherefore, as the (blar Rays arc dimi- 
nifh’d by their Divergency in a Duplicate 
Ratio of the Diftances reciprocally taken, ’ris 
evident their Force and EffeCt is the fame 
when collected by a burning Lens or Mirrour, 
as if we were at fuch Diftance from the Sun 
where they were equally denft. The Suns 
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Rays therefore, in the Neighbourhood of the 
Stw, produce the lame Effects as might be 
expected from the molt vehement Fire j con* 
fcquencly che 5 «« is of a fiery Subftance. 

Hence it follows, that its Surface is every 
where fluid ; that being the Condition of 
Flame. 

Indeed it is not abfolutely determined, whe¬ 
ther the whole Body of the Suit be fluid, as 
fome think, or folid, as others; but as there 
are no other Marks, whereby to djftinguilh 
Fire from ocher Bodies, but Light, Heat, a 
Power of Burning, Confirming, Melting, Cal¬ 
cining, and Vitrifying, we don’t fee what 
ftiould hinder, but that the Stm may be a 
Globe of Fire like ours, inverted with Flame. 

9. Since the Maculx are form’d out of the 
Solar Exhalations, it appears, that the Sun is 
not pure Fire ; but chat there are heteroge¬ 
neous Particles mixed along with it. 

As for the Diftance of the Sint, Aftrono- 
mers are not agreed ; the Reafon is, that the 
Determination thereof depends on that of the 
Parallax, and the Parallax of the Sun not be¬ 
ing to be found without a long and operofe 
Calculation. 

Some make the mean Diftance of the Sim 
from the Earth, 7490 Diameters of the Earth, 
others ioooo, others 12000. 

The learned Herman Bcerbaave, treating 
concerning Fire, fays we have two vulgarly 
reputed Sources or Funds of it, in the 

Sun, and the Centre of the Earth. 

For the firft wc have the concurrent Opi¬ 
nions of the Philofophers of all Ages, except 
one, who held the Sun to be cold. 

As to the Central Fire, though our Obfer- 
vations do not go fo far, yet this is manifeft, 
that there is an ample Proportion of Fire 
under-ground j and even that Fire appears 
much more abundant there than on the Sur¬ 
face ; fo that at leaft a fubterraneous Fire 
muft be granted. 

Thus they who dig Mines, Wells, con- 
ftantly obferve, that while they are yet but 
little below the Surface, they find it a little 
cool5 as they proceed lower it grows much 
colder, as being then beyond the Reach of the 
Suns Heat, inlomuch that Water will freeze 
almoft inftantaneoufly 3 and hence the Ufe of 
Ice-houfes, fj?c. But a little lower, about 
forty or fifty Feet, it begins to grow a little 
warmer, fo that no Ice can bear it; and then 
the deeper they go, ftill the greater Heat, 
’till at length it endangers the Stoppage of 
Refpiration, and puts out their Candles. 

Morinus , a french Author, who had the 
CurioGty to defeend himielf into the Mines 
of Hungary, fome of which are three or four 
hundred Fathoms deep, relates, That after he 
had defended about an hundred Fathoms, he 
came into a very warm Region of the Earth, 
which lafted to the Bottom of the Mine j be¬ 
ing fo hot both in Winter and Summer, that the 
Labourers ufually work without their Cloaths: 
He adds. That he himfelf was fcarce able to 
bear the Heat. He was further told by the 
Overfeers, that it was univerfal 3 the lower 


they defeend beyond an hundred Fathoms, the 
hotter it ftill growing. 

Dr. Boerhaave adds, That if they venture 
farther with a lighted Candle, than the Place 
where it puts their Candles out, the Place (hall 
be found immediately full of FJame 3 as once 
happened in the Coal-Fits in Scotland, where a 
hardy Digger, defending to an unufual Depth, 
with a Light in his Hand 3 the Fumes, which 
are there found very copious, caught Fire 
thereby (they being no other than Oil or Sul¬ 
phur greatly rarefied and volatiliz’d by Heat) 
and burnt the whole Mountain down. 

It feems as if Nature had lodg’d another 
Suit in the Center, to contribute on irs Part to 
the giving of Motion to Bodies, and to the 
promoting of Generation, Nutrition, Vege¬ 
tation, Germination, % 3 c. of Animals, Vege¬ 
tables, and Foflils 3 and that all Produflions, 
under-ground in particular, as of Metals, Salts, 
&c. are wholly owing thereto. 

How this fubterraneous Sun arofe may ad¬ 
mit of fome Doubt; whether it were form’d 
there from the Beginning, like the Sun in the 
Firmament, or gradually produc’d by a fe- 
condary Colle&ion of vague Fire into this 
Place. 

What pleads in Favour of the former Opi¬ 
nion, are Volcanoes, or burning Mountains, 
which appear to have exifted from the firft 
Ages : For JLtna's Flames are fpoke of among 
the ancient Poets, as even then of great An¬ 
tiquity 3 and fuch Mountains are found in the 
coldeft Regions, viz. Nova Zend la and Ice¬ 
land 3 as well as the hotteft, as Borneo, &c. 

As to this, Mr. Boyle obferves, that it can¬ 
not be reafonably pretended, that the fubcer- 
raneal Heat proceeds from the Rays of the 
Sun, fince they heat not the Earth above fix 
or feven Feet deep, even in the Southern 
Countries. And if the lower Part of the 
Earth were of its own Nature cold, and re¬ 
ceiv’d the Heat it affords only from the Sun, 
the deeper Men defeend therein, the lels 
Degree of Heat and Steams they would meet 
with. 

• Dr. Boerbaave adds, that as to the other 
Opinion, it is urg’d, that fuch Source of Fire 
might have arofe there in Time, on the Prin¬ 
ciple of Gravity. 

For though Fire be by Nature equally di£ 
feminated every where, yet as we fhew it to 
be a Body, and invefted with the other Pro¬ 
perties of Body, it muft have Weight, and 
in confluence thereof muft have a Tendency 
towards the Center. 

Hence it muft be accumulated deep under 
Ground 3 and the more fo, the nearer the 
Center, which may be efteem’d the common 
Seat or Receptacle it all tends to. 

This may receive fome Confirmation from 
hence, That the central Space is allow’d to be 
poflefled by the heavieft and moft folid Bodies 3 
but we know of nothing to enter the Pores of 
chefe Bodies, and make them more folid than 
others, except Fire. 

Upon the whole in the firft View, there 
fhould be two great Fires, an upper or folnr f 
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and a lower or central one, in all relpedts 
alike, and the fame with each other, accord¬ 
ing to the Dogma of Trifmegtjlus. 

On the fecond View, the central and fub- 
terraneous Fire is not original and elementary, 
but determined and colic died Fire j fuch as 
we have it on various Occafions about the 
Surface. 

It may be added, that the denying Vent 
or Paflage to this fubterraneous Fire, appears 
to be the Caufe of Earthquakes; thole ufually 
arifing upon a Vulcano’s appearing to be ftopt 
up, or ceafing its Eradiations, and going off 
again upon its opening, or burning afrefh. 

Fire may be colledled in two manners: Firll, 
by a Luminary determining its Rays into a Pa¬ 
rallel ifm ; fecond]y, by Attrition. 

Firft, Fire is colledled when by any Means 
a Quantity thereof is driven into a lefier Com- 
pafs; it being Part of the Charadter of Fire, 
that it fpreads itfclf equally j fo that if left 
to itfelf, it would be found no more here than 
there, and confequently would be infenfible 
every where ; but if by any Caule it be di- 
redlcd toward any certain Part, then it difco- 
vers itfelf; And fuch a Cattle is the Sun, 
which revolving with prodigious Velocity 
around his Axis, diredlsthe impervious Cor- 
pufcles of Fire, every Way in parallel Right 
Lines, and determines them toward certain 
Places. 

The Sun therefore does not produce or emit 
Fire, but only puts it in Motion in Right 
Lines, and thus coliedls it. And hence it is 
that we perceive Fire lo long as the Sun is 
above the Horizon ; and upon his letting, lofe 
it again; by reafon, as his Adtion ceafes, the 
Fire again Ipreads itfelf all around. 

The Sun, according to that excellent Chy- 
mift, the young Lemery, feems to be no other 
than a huge Mals, or Colledlion of the Mat¬ 
ter of Fire or Light, though placed at fuch a 
Diflance as to difable it to adl on Bodies here 
on Earth, otherwile than by one of theft two 
Ways : Firft, by Emanations or EmilGons 
of his own Subllance tranfmitted hither ; but 
this HypotheCs being fubjedl to great Difficul¬ 
ties, and not fufficiently anfwering to certain 
Pbanomena, Recourfe is had to another, which 
fuppofes Trains of Fire or Light, difpos’d in 
all the Interfaces of the grand Expanfe of Air 
and JEther between the Sun and us, and that 
thele Trains are made to a& on terreftrial Bo¬ 
dies, by their being vigoroully driven or im- 
pell'd toward fuch. Bodies, by the immediate 
Adlion of the Sun thereon. 

Thele Trains, in effedt, may be efteem’d 
as a Sort of little Suns prolonged, but always 
depending on the great Sun, as the Source of 
their Motion and Adlion on Bodies j ’tis thole 
that form the Rays of Light; they do not, 
in point of Matter, differ from the Subllance 
of the Sun himfelf j but only in this, that the 
jame thing is more copious in one Cafe than 
„ the other. 

In the Sun we may fuppofe the Matter of 
Light more abundant than in the Focus of 
ourlargeft Bunung-glafTes, Thus from the 


vehement Adtion of the Rays of th eSun, coU 
ledted in fuch Glals, we learn what Uic the 
Air interpofed between the Rays of Light is 
of, in tempering their Adlion, and rendering 
it more fupportable ; fince without fuch Me¬ 
dium, inftead of warming and illuminating, 
it would blind and burn us. 

So that the Air may be confider’d as having 
lomewhat of the fame Effedt, with relpedt to 
the Rays of Light falling upon us, that the 
Water in a Balneum Maria has. Mem. da 
l'Acad. Ann. 1713. 

Omitting to enter into a particular Di£ 
cuflion about the Matter of the Sun, and 
whether it be Fire, to us it appears very ex¬ 
traordinary, that the Sun, after a continual 
Emiffion of the Corpufcies of Fire upwards 
of 5000 Years, yet fhould not be yet ex¬ 
hausted. 

The Sun and Stars, according to Sir Ifaae 
Newton's Conjedlure, are no other than great 
Earths vehemently heated: For large Bodies, 
he oblerves, prelerve their Heat the longeft, 
their Farts heating one another; and why may 
not great, denfe, and fixed Bodies, when 
heated beyond a certain Degree, emit Light li> 
copioufly, as by the Emiffion and Re-adtion 
thereof, and the Refledlion and Refradlion of 
the Rays within the Pores, to grow Hill hot¬ 
ter, ’till they arrive at fuch a Period of Heat * 
as is that of the Sun f 
Their Parts may be further preftrved from 
fuming away, not only by their Fixity, but 
by the vail Weight and Denfity of their At- 
mofpheres incumbent on them, and ftrongly 
compreffing them, and condenfing the Vapours 
and Exhalations arifing from them. 

Thus we lee, that warm Water in an ex- 
haufted Receiver, lhall boil as vehemently as 
the hotteft Water, open to the Air j the 
Weight of the incumbent Atmofphere, in this 
latter Cafe, keeping down the Vapours, and 
hindering the Ebullition, ’till it has conceiv’d 
its utmoft Degree of Heat 
So alio, a Mixture of Tin and Lead, put 
on a red.hot Iron, in vacuo, emits a Fume 
and Flame ; but the lame Mixture in the open 
Air, by reafon of the incumbent Atmofphere, 
does not emit the lead lenCble Flame. Ibid. 
Optic, 

But to return to Dr. Boerbaave. It is, lays 
he, much fafer to lay, that the Sun has the 
Power of determining Fire, than that it fur- 
nilhes it. The Cafe may be the lame, as in 
M. Vtllette s Mirror, which, when expos’d to 
the naked Sun, produces fuch amazing Effcdts, 
and yet has no EfTedl at all, if the Sun be 
covered from it, by the Interpofition of a 
Cloud, or the like : The Miftor may appear 
the Caule of Burning, but it is only an In- 
llrument neceflary thereto; and the Sun may 
be no more. 

If now the Sun impel the Matter of the Fire 
in Right Lines, we call it Light, which Light 
is not any fiery Corpufcies in the Sun itfelf, 
but the vague Fire above-mentioned, put in 
a new Determination by the Sun, and colledled 
into fome one Place. 

Hence 
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Hence arifes Heat. For all Heat depends 
on Fire*, nor is it felt, unkfs increafed in pro¬ 
portion to our Senfcs, 1. 1. fo as to be capable 
of affecting our Organs. 

While the Sun is above the Horizon he im- 
pells all the Rays, before vague and fluduating 
toward a Focus ; and fuch Impulfion or 
Determination is always in Right Lines ; fo 
that all our Light, Heat, and Colour is the 
Effed of a rectilinear Motion. 

Suppofe, for Inftance, a Fire in a dark. 
Place, and a Thermometer placed at a certain 
Diftancc therefrom, with an Iron Plate be¬ 
tween them *, in this Cafe the Thermometer 
■will not be affeded by the Fire, by rcafon 
that the rcdilinear Paflhge of the Heat is flop¬ 
ped. Nor need it be added, that under the 
like Circumfiances, no Light, Colour, &V. is 
perceivable; fo that none of thefe aft but in 
Right Lines. 

If there were no Sun , nor any Body to fup- 
ply its Place, there would be no Heat, i. e. the 
Fire would not be determined in Right Lines: 
So that the Sun is the Father of all Heat; or 
fome other Body that ads in the fame Manner 
as the Sun : For the Sun does not make Heat, 
but only the Difference between the Heat of 
the Day and the Night. 

The Excefs of Heat which we feel by Day, 
is not owing to the Matter of the Fire, but 
to the Sun. For as to the Quantity of Fire, 
it has been obferv’d, ’tis the fame by Night 
as by Day, and that is the Determination in 
parallel Lines, that makes the Difference in 
point of Heat. 

Thus no body would imagine, in ftretching 
forth his Hand, that it fhould be prefs’d, as 
with a huge Weight, both upward and down¬ 
ward, as if pinch’d in a Prels, and yet there 
is no Difpute as to the Fad ; and the only 
Reafon why he is not fenfible of it, is, that 
the Prefliire is equal every Way. 

So it is with Fire, which, when equally 
moved every Way, does not give any fenfible 
Heat; but when the Sun fhincs, he moves or 
direds it in Right Lines, and thus renders its 
Heat perceivable. 

As to this, another Author adds; ’Tis not 
very difficult to conceive how Fire fhould be¬ 
come fenfible, cither to the Feeling or the 
Sight, by being thus determined in Right 
Lines. 

By fuch Determination the vague, fludu- 
ating Corpufcles arc form’d into Rays, and a 
Train of them driven upon the Organ in a, 
conftant Succeffion. 

Hence each fubfequent one feconding the 
Effort of the .preceding one, the Impreffion 
by fuch a Series of Augmentations at length 
is felt. Thus the Air, with which we are 
every Way furrounded, if left at Liberty is 
not perceived; but if its Particles be driven 
or direded in a. Stream, whether by a Pair 
of Bellows, or any other Caufe that excites a 
Wind, the Impreffion it makes will be fen- 
fible. 

Dr. Bocrhaave adds; It may be doubted 
therefore, whether the Sun , for all his Spots, 
be a hot Body; fincc, if he were really fo, 
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he muff tranfmit us more Fire in Winter chan 
in Summer . 

As to this. Bacon de forma calula fays. It 
has often been wondred at, why in Nova Zam¬ 
bia the Sun fhould never have Power to melt 
Ice ; notwithflanding that, for the Space of 
fome Weeks, his Brightness is not kfs confpi- 
cuous than with us. 

So the Dutch , who wintered in that unhap¬ 
py Region, expeded no lefs, and that in tile 
Month of July the Sea fhould be thaw’d, and 
they left at Liberty to purfue their Voyage; 
but were miflakcn. This gave my Lord Ba¬ 
con Occafion to obferve, that the Sun *s dired 
Rays have no fenfible Effed, not even on a 
level Country; nor yet the refieded Rays, 
unlefs the Line of Rcficdion be near that of 
Incidence, i. e. unkfs the Angle intercepted 
between them be very fmall; fo that they 
may, as it were, ftrengthen and increale the 
Eliod of each other. Now, the more per¬ 
pendicularly the Rays fall, the fmal'.er is the 
Angle: Hi :nce, in Nova Zembla , where they 
fall extremely obliquely, the Rays by Reflec¬ 
tion are fever’d, and that Effed thus render’d 
infcnfible. 

Dr. Boerhaave alfo adds: After the fame 
Manner arife Colairs, which are nothing elfc 
but the Matter of Fire drawn in parallel 
Lines, without which Motion there would no 
fuch thing ever be feen. 

If now the Particles of Fire, before movc- 
ing in a parallel Direction, become determin’d 
anew in Lines that converge, the Effed of 
the Fire muff of Neceflity be heightened, by 
reafon a larger Quantity of Fire is, by fuch 
Means, colkdcd into one Place. 

And were it not that by fuch Incrcafe of 
Quantity its Particles have a greater Attrition, 
the Forces of Fire would be proportionable 
to the Spaces it poffefs’d. 

But in bringing the Particles fo near, *tis 
impoffible but they mud ftrike on each other ; 
and hence, the nearer they approach, the 
greater and quicker the Attrition ; and a brisk 
Attrition does Colled Fire of itfclf. 

If then the Quantity of Fire in any Place 
be increafed, e.g. fix-fold, the Attrition will 
of confequence be augmented proportionably 
thereunto. 

Some maintain, that Fire ads with more 
Force as the Refiftance of the Medium is lefs; 
but the contrary is true; for Fire would be 
incapable of warming, unkfs either relkded 
or colkdcd, ’ 

The Heat would be never the greater for the 
Sun's ading on the Fire, unkfs in its Progrefs 
it were either refolded or reffeded, and by 
that Means determined to one Place more than 
to another. 

And hence it is, that the Cold, eertcris 
paribus, is always greatcfl in ftill Weather; 
and that in the Severity of Winter, and par¬ 
ticularly frofty Weather, the Heavens are 
clear. 

Thus alfo the Tons of the talicit Moun¬ 
tain 5 , where the Reikdion and Refr. dion 
are lefs confiderable, by rcafon of the want 
of Clouds, are eternally cover’d with Snow ; 
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as in Peru-, Mexico , the Alp, (Ac. And to 
the fame Caufe it is owing, that the Nights 
in Armenia are Ihivering cold. 

In the mountainous Places in thefe Countries, 
we are told, there is no fuch thing as pure 
Water, but all Ice. 

Plants make a Shift to grow about the Feet 
of the Mountains, but higher up no Vege¬ 
table can live; not for want of Food, but 
through the Intenfencfs of the Cold; Men 
flaying there but a little Time catch violent 
Agues, which with a longer Stay grow in¬ 
curable. 

Heat then depends not upon the Fire’s be¬ 
ing fent or determined toward us, but only 
by its being refleded, either by Mountains or 
Clouds. 

If Fire be propagated through an uniform 
Medium , it will never produce any confide- 
rable Heats. 

And hence it is that the Degree of Heat is 
not fo very intenfe in the Torrid Zone, as 
one would otherwife expeft; but that in the 
Maud of Ormui ’tis perfectly fcorching, and 
not endurable by any Mortal, unleis they 
were to fereen themfelves under Water. 

The Heat here is faid to be fo vehement, 
that People, like Fifties, are forced to fleep in 
Citterns of Water, with only the Head out, 
which is kept fufpended by a Contrivance for 
that Purpol’e: The Cafe is, that the faid 
Ifland is full of Salt Rocks, which ad like 
fb many Spicula, and refted the Light in great 
abundance; fo that the Ifland at a Diftance 
appears like one continued Fire. 

Another Caufe which fome allcdge for this 
exceflive Heat, is, that the Ifland was an¬ 
ciently full of white Mountains, which having 
in Time been all laid level, the whole Surface 
of the Ifland is white, and thus dilpos'd to 
refled abundance of Light. 

Heat therefore does not immediately depend 
on the Sun, but on Bodies that refled. Hence, 
in high Places, and where the Atmofphere 
is very rare, the Heat is extremely feeble, and 
vice verja. 

But it remains here to be obferved, that 
according as the Dircdion of the Sun's Rays 
is greater or lefs, greater or lefs Heat is pro¬ 
duced. For, 

1. A Body linking perpendicularly on ano¬ 
ther, ads cm it with all its Force. 

2. A Body ftriking obliquely agalntt ano¬ 
ther, ads with the lefs Force, the more it 
deviates from the Perpendicular. 

Now Fire direded by the Sun into Right 
Lines, mutt obferve the fame mechanical 
Law as other Bodies, and confequently its 
Adion mutt be mcafured by the Sine of tne 
Angle of Incidence. 

And hence Fire ttriking on any Obftacle in 
a Diredion parallel thereto has no fenfible 
Efifed, by reafon the Proportion is alrnoft infi¬ 
nite, i.c. nothing. 

Accordingly Dr. Halley obferves, that the 
Sun radiating on the Earth in the Morning 
has but little Efifed, but that when rais’d to 
the Meridian he ads with all his Force. 


Now this is owing to the Atmofphere, 
which being replete with an infinite Number 
of Corpufcles, refleds more of the Sun’s Rays 
to the Earth, when they fall perpendicular¬ 
ly, than would otherwife arrive there. For 
whereas falling obliquely, they would be re¬ 
fleded, and thus be thrown off, and dif- 
pers’d into other Parts; now that their Inci¬ 
dence is perpendicular they they will pals di- 
redly through. 

And hence arifes what is frequently ©b- 
ferv’d by Sailors, viz. That when the Sun 
radiates obliquely upon the Sea, as in the 
Evening, there is no enduring his Rays; by 
reafon they are all refleded from the Water, 
and fcarce any loft therein; So that the Rec¬ 
titude or Obliquity of the Rays contribute 
very confiderably to the Colleding of Fire. 

And this Obliquity, (Ac. is to beconflder’d 
in a two-fold reipeCt, both with refped to" 
the Matters in the Atmofphere, and to the 
Surface of the Earth. 

Now Heat may be varied two Ways. 

i. By Means of the Atmofphere; for thi$ 
does not always remain tile fame. Thus, e. g. 
Water is naturally tranfparent, and if you 
warm it, it ttill retains its Tranfparency ; but 
if you make it boil, the Vapour ifliiing from 
it, though perhaps a Million of Times rarer 
than the the primitive Water, will not be 
tranfparent, but opake, by reafon its Parts 
now are in a different Arrangement. 

And hence thofe Legions of Corpufcles 
every where Boating in the vaft Receptacle of 
the Atmofphere, whenever they acquire a dif¬ 
ferent Difpoflrion, which they frequently do, 
alter the Colledion of the Rays on the Earth- 
Add, that thofe white Clouds which appear 
in Summer-time, arc, as it were, fo many 
Mirrors, and occaflon exceflive Heat. 

Thefe cloudy Mirrors are fometirnes round, 
fometimes concave, polygonous, (Ac. When 
the Face of Heaven is covered with fuch 
white Clouds, the Sun fhining among them 
mutt of Neeeflity create a vehement Heat, 
fiace many of his Rays, which would other- 
wife perhaps never touch our Earth, are here¬ 
by refleded to us; thus if the Sun be on one 
Side, and the Clouds on the oppoftte one, 
they will be perfed Burning-glafles. And 
hence the Phenomena of Thunder, (Ac. 

I have, fays Dr. Boerbaavt , obferv’d a kind 
of hollow Clouds full of Hail and Snow; 
during the Continuance of which the Heat 
was extreme; fince by fuch Condenfation 
they were enabled to refled much more 
ftrongly: After this came a fharp Cold, and 
then the Clouds difeharged their Hail in great 
Quantity; to which fucceeded a moderate 
Warmth. Frozen, concave Clouds therefore, 
by their great Refledions, produce a vigorous 
Heat; and the fame when refolv’d, exceflive 
Cold. 

Hence it is probable, that Thunder is only 
produc’d when fuch concave Clouds, before 
convolved into fpherical Figures, are driven 
with oppoftte Motions againft each other; and 
the Rays tranfroitted through thofe Spheres 
from burning Foci. 

All 
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All Clouds, *tis probable, contain Snow 
and Ice, but thefe in their Fall through the 
warmer Regions of the Atmofphere nearer the 
Earth, liquify and diftil in Drops. 

The Meteors in the Atmofphere have like- 
wife their Share in reflecting of Fire. Thefe, 
Jn effeCt, are a fort of wandering Fire, vifibie 
by Night, and which determine the Fire over 
and upon the Earth. 

2. It is varied by means of the Earth : For 
as the Surface of the Earth varies, fo mult 
the Heat. Thus fandy Places reflecting more 
Rays than others, mult excite a greater Degree 
of Heat. 

On the higheft Mountains we always find 
the molt Cold, Snow, and Hail. 

In the fultry Region of Peru , the Moun¬ 
tains are all Summer long cover’d with Snow, 
by reafon they only receive direCt, and but 
little reffaCted Fire} and the Efleft of Fire 
arifing merely from being determin’d by the 
Sun into a Parallelifm, is found, by Compu¬ 
tation to be very inconfiderable. For this 
EffeCt, as already obfcrv’d, is greater in Win- 
ter than in Summer. 

Though the Sun be in his Apogee in the 
Summery and in his Perigee in Wintery yet 
will a Night’s Ice bear its fhining upon it five 
or fix Hours ere it be thaw’d. 

And if as the Sun riles nearear toward the 
Zenith, the Ice and Snow at length begin to 
run, this is not owning to the greater Force of 
the Suny but to the greater Reflection and 
Collection of his Rays from the Circum- 
ftances and Pofition of the Atmofphere and 
Earth. 

But the higheft Tops of Hills are always free 
from Snow i the Reafon whereof is, that Water, 
i. e. the Vapours and Exhalations emitted 
therefrom, never rile by the Sun's ACtion above 
a Mile high. But there are Mountains a Mile 
and a half high to the Tops of thefe therefore, 
Vapour, and confequently Clouds, can never 
mount. 

And hence it is, that in very high Moun¬ 
tains, as the Pico de Tbtide in Bobemiay tho’ 
the middle Part be eternally inverted with 
Ice and Snow, and the Bottom fcorch’d with 
intolerable Heat, yet on the Top you find 
yourfelf in a pure, thin, lerene Air, and view 
the Clouds hovering at a confiderable Diftance 
below you. Hence alfo it is, that all Thun¬ 
der is confined within lefs than a Mile's 
Height. 

Add, that in Caverns, and the hollow Pam 
under-ground, the Heat is found very great 
fo that the Air is coldeft in the higheft Places, 
and hotteft in the loweft; but in the interme¬ 
diate Atmofphere very unequal. 

Heat therefore depends on Clouds, Moun¬ 
tains, bfc. which reflect the Light varioufly,. 
and on the Direction of the Sun* s Rays, or 
the Pofition of his Body with rcfpeCt to us. 

Hence again we gather, that Fire is the 
unlverfal Caufc of all the Motions about our 
Earth \ for all Fluidity depends on Fire; and 
accordingly in the large Buming-glafles the 
firmeft Bodies become fluid, and evaporate in 
Fume: And the more fluid any Body is, the 


more Fire it contains; whence it it, that Wa¬ 
ter depriv'd of all its Fire, fixes into Ice, and 
when expos’d afrefh to the Fire, refolves into 
Water} and all Fluids whatever, if deftiiute 
of Fire, would do the fame. 

Thus far the Learned Bocrhnave. 

The Sun (fays a certain Author) may be 
accounted the Parens Nature, or the Primum 
Mobile of all vegetative Motion. 

The Sun* s attractive Virtue is very confpi- 
cuous, in the Exhalation of thofe crude and 
unwholfome Vapours, with which the Earth 
is often infefted ; which, if they were fuffer’d 
to continue long upon the Face of the Earth, 
would render it a mifcrable Defart. 

The Sun , by fubliining thofe crude and 
hurtful Vapours, and their being rarefied be¬ 
fore their Defcenfion and Diftribution, forms 
them into Rain, which is of great Confequence 
in Vegetation. 

To this he adds, the Attraction of Plants 
themfelves, which creates a kind of Emula¬ 
tion in them, which fhall grow the talkft. 

But that which the Antients did ufc to 
attribute to Attraction, may now be very 
well folved by Pulfion. To apply which to 
the Matter in Hand: When the Surface of 
the Sea, CSc. is divided by the Heat of the 
Sufiy and the Power of the Air, their Afccn- 
fion through the Atmofphere, either by the 
Rarefaction of the Air by the Sun, or Other- 
wife by the Refpiration of the Terraqueous 
Globe, which in this Cafe may be fuppos’d 
to aCt like the Body Natural} or elfe that 
the Air being rarefied by the Sun Beams, 
does, by the Gravitation of his own Body in 
general, force thole humid Vapours by Pulfion 
upwards, through thofe Beams or Rays of 
Light, which are, as it were, fo many Pipes 
or Tubes for their ready Paffage, Afcenfion, 
and Conveyance. 

Or if thofe Vapours are convey'd by the 
Undulation of the Air in a perpendicular 
Manner, rather than a radiant one, through 
the Rays and Beams of Light, which foever 
of thefe Ways it is, the Sun is the principal 
Agent in this Bufinefs; and the whole Procefs 
is either Attraction, Pulfion, or Refpiration, 
forwarded by the virtual Power of it. 

That the RarefaCtion of the Air by Heat 
it a great Help to Attraction or Pulfion, may 
be difeovered by the Fire Engine made by 
Mr. Savoury ; we cannot fay that the Water 
is either forced or attracted by the Heat, but 
that the Air that is in the Pipe is lighten'd 
by its rarefying Quality to fuch a Degree, 
that the jEquilibrium is loft, and the Impulle 
and Preffure of the Air, which is without, 
forces the Water to that great Height that is 
feen in the Operation. 

And fo, if a little Scrip of Paper burning and 
fuming be put into a common Drinking-glafs, 
and it be turn'd up immediately, and put upon 
a Plate of Water, it feems as tho* it would fuck 
it up into the Glafs} when indeed, the Truth 
of the Experiment is, that it is only the out¬ 
ward Preffure and the inward Weaknefs of the 
Air to refift, being pnrified by Heat: For if 
the fame Glafs ihould be plung'd into a Bafon 
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of Water up to the Foot of it, yet the Wa¬ 
ter that is in the Bafon would not enter into 
the Glafs till the Air, either having loft its 
own Strength, or rather infinuated or incor- . 
porated itlelf in the Water, lofes its own 
Strength ; fuch is the Force of Air, 

But this may fuffice concerning what the 
Antients call Allrafiion, which in many Cafes 
is folv'd by Pulj'ion , or the Prefiure and claftick 
Power of the Air, rather than by the attractive 
Power of the Sun 

It is fuffictently prov’d by ocular Demon- 
ftration, that the Vapours ot the Sea, Rivers, 
Lakes, and all the Humidities of the Ground, 
are drawn up after this manner. 

And that Heat is an Agent in this Opera¬ 
tion, lus been clearly prov'd by the Experi¬ 
ments ot that learn’d Naturalill Dr. Hailey ; 
by taking a Vcflel of Water four Inches deep, 
and feven, and nine Tenths in Diameter ; 
which being warm’d to fuch a Degree, as it 
might be liippos’d the Air may do it, in 
fome of the hotcelt Months; and letting it 
ftand about two Hours time, and weighing 
it, found it had evaporated near halt an 
Ounce *, altho* there did not appear any Reek 
or Smoak, nor did the Water feem warm, 
by putting his Finger into it; from which it 
may be concluded, that out of that fmall 
Superficies of the Water, fix Ounces would 
be evaporated in the Space of twenty-four 
Hours. 

Upon this Suppofition, every ten fquare 
Inches of the Surface ot Water, yields in 
Vapour per Day a Cube Inch of Water; and 
each fquare Foot halt a Wine Pint; and every 
Space of four Feet fquare, a Gallon ; a Mile 
fquare 6914. Tun ; a fquare Degree fuppofe of 
69 E>igli(h Miles will evaporate 33 Millons of 
Tuns. 

This will account for the Cafpian Sea being 
always at a Stand, and neither wafting nor 
overflowing; and alfo for the Current faid to 
fet always in at the St reights of Gibraltar , 
notwithHanding that thofe Mediterranean Seas 
receive l'o many, and fo confidcrable Rivers. 

This Experiment has been carry’d yet far¬ 
ther by the Oxford Society; who, fuppofmg 
a cubical Foot of Water to weigh 76 Pounds, 
and this Foot containing 1728 cubick Inches, 
and divided in the 76 Pounds, gives half an 
Ounce and 13^ Grains, which is the Weight of 
a cubical Inch of Water; therefore the Weight 
of the 233 Grains is -f-j-j, or 35 Parts of a 
cubick Inch divided by 38. 

Then the Area of a Circle, the Diameter of 
which is 7 Inches and upwards, is more than 
49 fquare Inches; which if it be divided by 
■ 4 ) : Parts of an Inch, the Quantity of Water 
carry’d off in Vapours, the Product will be 
.or -r-i- Parts of an Inch wafted in that 
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Experiment. This is a plain Proof of what a 
great Quantity of Water may be thus carry’d 
off, in great Dimen (ions of Water, even 
enough to fupply all Rains, Dews, &V. 

But the Sun bdidcs this lus a duTufive 
Power, (not to dwell on the Light it conveys 
to thefc foblunary Regions) without which 
the whole Race of Mankind mult wander 


and grovel in the.Dark; for by its genial 
and chearfol Rays, it exhilarates the vegetable 
Parc of the Creation, and makes Nature her- 
felf to fmile. 

It has an Influence upon deep Grounds, by 
warming and chearing the Pores ot the Earth, 
when dilated and fodden by too much Wet, 
and puts the emulgent Fibres of Plants upoo 
feeking their Food. 

It helps the Surface of the Ground by at¬ 
tracting or difpelling the Vapours, which 
would otherwife make it noxious: But more 
particularly it warms and heats the Ground, 
and by its powerful Influence, contributes to 
dilfolve the latent Salt, and prepares them for 
being fucked in by the Fibres of the Plants, 
which by the fame genial Force are put in 
Action to feek out for their Food. 

The Sun alfo exhales all fuperfluous Moifture, 
and by its vital Heat comforts the dilated 
Pores. 

The Sun diffufes the early D.ws, which, 
if they lay too long on Plants, would rot rather 
than refrefh them : It alfo prefles them into the 
Nerves, and other analogous Parts. This 
influential Power operates on the Boughs, 
Branches, Leaves and Fruit. 

The Sun alfo qualifies the Air; which other- 
wife by its Frigidity would flop the very Courfe 
of Nature. And indeed it would be difficult to 
inftance any thing in the whole Circle of Bctarw~ 
logy that does not participate of a Share of this 
virtual and diftuflve Good. 

From what has been faid, we may cafily 
account for the Difference of Heat in Summer 
and Wirier, viz. from the Obliquity of the Sun*s 
Rays: This therefore fhould be well confider’d 
in the Contrivance of Stoves , to preferve the 
moft tender Exotick Plants, which ought to 
have their Glaflcs fo fituated as to receive the 
Saids Rays in direct Lines as great a Part of the 
Year as poffible : For which Reafon the Stoves 
which have upright Glaflesin Front, and Doping 
Glides over them, are juftly preferred to any 
at prefent contriv’d. And from hence we fee 
the Advantage of making the back Part and 
Ceiling of all Greenhoufes and Stoves as white 
as poffible, fince it is evident that the Rays of 
Light are hereby reflected with much greater 
Force, and fo consequently the Heat is greatly 
increas’d, which fhould always be obferved in 
Buildings of this Kind. 

From hence alfo we may learn, that Coun¬ 
tries in the fame Latitude may be very diffe¬ 
rent in their Heat, according to their Situa¬ 
tion in re Ip eft to the Sun's Rays, or according 
to the Nature of the Soil in reflefling the 
Rays with a greater or lefs Force: So that in 
preferving Exotick Plants, the Heat which 
they require can’t be cxadly determin’d from 
the Latitude of the Places of their Growth: 
But the Situation of the Places'muft alio be 
confider’d, as whether they grew on Hills, 
Mountains or Valleys; and jf on the Side of 
Hills, which Side in refpefl to the Sun ; with 
feveral other Obfcrvations which ought to be 
made by fuch as col left Plants in foreign 
Countries. 
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I Jhall here add * Table of the Shadow of to fevCral Diftances, according as the Suit i$ 
the Sun ac the feveral Seafon* of the Year, more or lefa elevated above the Horizon; aa 
which was communicated to me by Mr. alfo how great the Shade will be in Green* 
Timothy Sbeldracb of Norwich ; by which a houfes as the Piers are in Breadth, or the 
Perfon may more readily fee what Effect Walls, Wall in Front is in Height below the 
Buildings, &c. have in {hading die Ground Saihes. 
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The firft three Tables Ihew the Length of 
Shadows in the Summer and Winter Soljlice, 
and in the Vernal and Autumnal Equinoxes . 
Suppofe a Mountain, Column, or other Body, 
whofe perpendicular Height is one Degree ; 
the Length of the Shadow from any thing of 
that Altitude is here fhewn in every Degree 
of Latitude, at the above mention’d Time9, 
in Degrees and Minutes: And where a Ihorter 
Meafure than a Mile is required, it is fhewn 
in Seconds. The fourth Table is calculated 
for the Latitude of 51 0 30', which is pretty 
near that of London . This fourth Table fticws 
the Length of the Shadow made by any 
perpendicular Body of five Feet Altitude on 
a Plane, at the Time the Sun enters every 
Sign of the Zodiack, which at a South Sun 
will be found very exadt on a true Level. 

SUPERFICIES of the Ground, (Sc. is the 
outward Part or Surface of it. 

SURFACE, is the bare Outfide of a Body 
or Superficies. 

SYCAMORE; vide Acer Majus. 

SYMPHYTUM: [Some derive it from 
cSr, withy and to grow to, becaufe this 
Plant is confolidacing and vulnerary, and of 
great Ufc in caufing Flelh to grow again: 
Others derive it of r, to conglulinaie , 
becaufe if the Leaves or Roots of this Plant 
are boil’d with Flefh, the Flefh returns again 
into one Mafs ; hence it is call’d confolida 
major officinarum.'] Comfrey. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confijls of one Leaf, Jhap'd like 
A Funnel, having an oblong Tube, but fhap'd 
at the Top like a Pitcher ; cut of the Flower* 
tup ('which is deeply cut into five long, narrow 
Segments) rifes the Pointal , attended with four 
Embryo's, which afterwards become fo many 
Seeds , in Form fomewhat like the Head of a 
Viper , and do ripen in the Flower-cup. 


The Species are; 

, 1, Symphytum ; confolida, major, feemhta, 
fore albo vel pailide luteo. C. B. P. The greater 
Female Comfrey, with a white or pale-yellow 
Flower. 

2 . Symphytum ; confilida major mas , fore 
purpurea. C. B. P. The greater Male Comfrey, 
with a purple Flower. 

3. Symphytum majus tuberofd radict. 
C. B, P. Greater Comfrey, with a tuberofe 
Root, 

There are fomc other Species of this Plant 
which are prqferv’d in fome curious Botanick 
Gardens for Variety, but thofe here men¬ 
tion’d are what I have chiefly obferv’d in 
England. 

The firft Sort grows wild upon the Sides of 
Banks and Rivers in divers Parts of England, 
where it is commonly gather’d to fupply the 
Markets for Medicinal Ufe. The fecond Sort 
is fometimes found wild in England, but is lefs 
common than the former; in Holland it is the 
only Sort I obferv’d wild, where it grows in 
great Plenty on the Sides of the Canals almoft 
every where. 

The third Sort I never yet obferv’d grow¬ 
ing wild, but it is preferv’d in many Gardens 
for Variety. 

All thefe Plants may be cultivated, either by 
fowing their Seeds in the Soring, or by parting 
of their Roots; the latter Way, being the molt 
expeditious, is chiefly practis'd, where they are 
planted for Ufe. The beft Seafon for parting 
their Roots is in Autumn, at which Time al¬ 
moft every Piece of a Root will grow: They 
fhould be planted about eighteen Inches afun- 
der, that they may have Room to fpread, and 
will require no farther Care but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, for they are extream hardy, 
and will grow upon almoft any Soil, or in 
any Situation. 

SYRINGA [fo call’d of Pipe, 

becaufe the Branches of this Shrub, the Pith 
7 T being 
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being taken out, may ferve for making Pipes 
for Syringes.] The Mock-Orange ; vutgo. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower y for the mofl fart , confijh of 
Jive Leaves, which are plac'd circularity and 
expand in Form of a Rofe ; from zvbofe Flower- 
cup rifes the Point a! , which afterwards becomes 
a toundifh Fruit adhering to the Flower-cup, 
divided into four Cells, which are full of fmall 
Seeds . 

The Species are ; 

1. S v R inca i alba, five Pbiladelpbus Atben.ti. 
C. B. P. The common white Syringa or 
Mock-Orange. 

2. Syringa ■, forealboplena. C. B. P. The 
double white Syringa. 

3. Syrinca i flore albo fimplici, foliis ex 
luteo variegalis. The ftrip’d-leav’d Syringa. 

4. Syringa ; nana, nunquam fiorens. The 
Dwarf Syringa. 

The firft Sort is very common in moft 
Englijh Gardens, but the fecond is not quite 
fo plenty, though, indeed, ir is a Variety 
fcarce worrh obferving, fince the Flowers are 
always Jingle where they are produc’d in 
Bunches; and where they are produc’d fingly, 
they are double : But this fo rare, that many 
times upon a large Shrub there can’t be found 
fix double Flowers. 

The variegated Sort is preferv’d in the 
Gardens of fuch as are curious in ftrip’d Plants, 
tho’ there is no great Beauty in it, becaufe 
when the Plants are vigorous, the Stripes in 
the Leaves do fcarcely appear. 

The Dwarf Sort is not worth a Place in a 
Garden, unlefs for the Sake of Variety, fince 
it never produces any Flowers. 

All thefe Plants may be eafily propagated, 
by taking off their Suckers in Autumn, (which 
they produce very plentifully) and planting 
them out in a Nurfery at three Feet Diftance 
Row from Row, and a Font a funder in the 
Rows, obferving to keep the Ground between 
them conftantly clear from Weeds, as alfo to 
dig it up every Spring to loofen it, that the 
Roots of the Plants may more readily extend 
themfelvcs. In this Nurfery they may remain 
two Years, by which Time they will be fit to 
tranfplant out where they are to remain ; which 
may be into fmall Wildernefs-Quarters, or 
amongft flowering Shrubs in Clumps, ob¬ 
ferving to place them with other Sorts of 
Shrubs of the fame Growth, for thefe feldom 
do grow above fix or feven Feet high in Eng¬ 
land , and the Dwarf Sort not more than three 
or four. 

. 1 hey are extream hardy, fo may be planted 
in almoft any Soil or Situation, and will re¬ 
quire no farther Culture but to take off the 
Suckers every Year, and cut out the dead 
Wood, as alfo to keep them clear from Weeds 
in Summer , and dig the Ground about their 
Roots every tFtnier, which will make them 
thrive and flower very plentifully. The 
Seafon of their Flowering is in May, and in 
cool Seafons they do continue in Beauty the 
firft Part of June: Their Flowers have aScent 
fomewhat like thofc of the Orange-Free, from 


whence it had the Name of Mock-Orange; 
But if thefe are plac’d in a clofe Room, or are 
fmelt to too clofely, they have a ftrong difa- 
greeable Scent, and too powerful for the 
Ladies; but when they are in the open Air, 
the Scent is not fo affecting. 



T A 

T AGETES; African or French Mary- 
gold. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower is radiated , conftjling of divers 
Florets , which are plain, and cut into feveral 
Segments ; but the Disk of the Flower conflfls 
of half Florets, which /land upon the Embryo's % 
the Flower-cup conjijls of one Leaf, is fabulous, 
and enclofes the Embryo's, which afterwards 
become angular Seeds, with a Leaf upon the 
Head of each. 

The Species are •> 

1. Tagetes; maximus, refius, flore fimplici 
ex luteo pallida. J. B. Great eft upright African 
Marygold, with a Angle, pale, yellow Flower. 

2. Tagetes ; maximus , refius, flore maxima 
mulliplicato . J. B. Greateft upright African 
Marygold, with a large double FloweF. 

3. Tagetes j maximus, refills, flore maxima 
mulliplicato, aurantii colons , Greateft upright 
African Marygold, with a very large double 
Orange-colour’d Flower. 

4. Tagetes; maximus, refius, flore maxima 
multiplicato, fulpbttreo colons. Greateft upright 
African Marygold, with a very large double 
Brimftone-colour’d Flower. 

5. Tagetes; maximus, refius, flore maxima 
multiplicato, pallide luteo , odorato. Greateft 
upright African Marygold, with a very large 
double Flower, of a pale, yellow Colour, and 
a fweet Scent. 

6. Tagetes ; maximus , refius, flore maxima 
multiplicato, pallide luteo £*? fiflulofo . Greateft 
upright African Marygold, with a large, 
double, pale, yellow, and piped Flower, 
commonly call'd The Quilled African. 

7. Tagetes; Tndicus, medius, flore fimplici, 
luteo-pallido. J. B. Indian middle French 
Marygold, with a Angle, pale, yellow Flower. 

8. Tacetes; Indicus, medius, flore luteo , 
mulliplicato. H. L. The middle French Mary¬ 
gold, with a double yellow Flower. * 

g. Tacetes; Indicus, minor, fimplici flore, 
Jive Caryophyllus Indicus five flos Africanus. 
J. B. Leffcr or Common French Marygold, 
with a Angle Flower, call'd Indian Clove 
July-flower. 

10, Tagetes ; Indicus, minor , multipU- 
cato flore. J. B. Double French Marygold ; 
vulgo. 

11. Tagetes; Indicus, flore fimplici, fiflulofo. 

H. L. Single French Marygold, with a piped 
Flower. 

12, Tagetes ; 
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12t Tacetzs i Indicus, fiore fifiulofo , 
flicato. H. L. Doable French Mary gold, with 
a piped Flower. 

13. Tacetes; Indicus, minimus, fiore fericea 
birfute olfito. H.L. The leaft French Mary - 
gold, with a foft hairy Flower. 

All thefe Plants are annual, fo muff be 
propagated from Seeds every Spring , which 
may be fown upon a moderate Hot-bed in 
March ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ihould have Plenty of frefli Air, for if 
they are drawn too much, they will not after¬ 
ward become handfbme, notwiihftanding they 
have all poflible Care taken of them. When 
they are about three Inches high, they fhould 
be tranfpl anted on a frefh Hot-bed, which 
may be arched over with Hoops, and covered 
with Mats, (for thefe Plants are hardy enough 
to be brought up without Glades): In this 
Bed they Ihould be planted about fix Inches 
afunder each Way, obferving to water and 
Ihade them until they have taken Root *, but 
as the Plants do acquire Strength, fo they Ihould 
be inur’d ro bear the open Air by Degrees; 
and about the Beginning of May, they fhould 
be taken up, with a Ball of Earth to the 
Root of each Plant, and plac’d in a Nurfery 
in a warm Situation, about eighteen Inches 
afunder, obferving to water and Ihade them 
until they have taken Root, and in very 
dry Weather, the Waterings Ihould be re¬ 
peated : In this Nurfery they may remain un¬ 
til their Flowers appear, fo as to diftinguifh 
thofe with double Flowers: which may be 
taken up with a Ball of Earth [0 each Plant, 
and planted into the Borders of the Parterre 
Garden, or into Pots, for furnifhing the Courts, 
fc?r. where the feveral Varieties being inter¬ 
mix'd with other annual Plants, do afford an 
agreeable Variety. 

Thofe with Angle Flowers fhould be pull'd 
up, and thrown away as good for little, be- 
caufc the Seeds produc’d from them will rarely 
produce double Flowers *, therefore great 
Care fhould be taken to fave only the Seeds 
of thofe whofe Flowers are very double of 
every kind, from which there will always be a 
good Quantity of double ones produc’d, tho* 
from the very bed Seeds there will always be 
many Angle Flowers & but the fmall Sorts do 
always produce a greater Number of double 
Flowers than the large, which are more apt 
to degenerate.. 

Thefe Plants hare a ftrong, difagreeable 
Scent, efpecially when handled ; for which 
Reafon they are not fo greatly efteem'd for 
planting near Habitations: but the Flowers of 
the fweet-feented Sort being more agreeable, 
are moftly coveted to plant in fmall Gardens. 
AH thefe Sorts do begin to Aower in May, and 
continue all the latter Part of the Year, until 
the Froft prevents their Flowering: for which, 
together with the little Trouble requir'd in 
their Culture, they have greatly obtain'd in 
molt Lnglijh Gardens. 

TAMARINDUS i [fo call'd of Tamur, a 
Date, becaufe its Fruit does fomewhat refem- 
ble a Date.] The Tamarind* Tree, 


The CbaraSJers are; 

The Flower conftfts of feveral Leaves , which 
are fo plac'd as to referable a papilionaceous one 
in fame meafure i but theje expand circularly i 
From whofe many-leav'd Flower-cup rifes the 
Pointal, which afterwards becomes a fiat Pod, 
containing many fiat angular Seeds , furrounded 
with an acid , blachjh Pulp, 

Wc have but one Species of this Tree; 
viz. 

Tamarindus, Rail Dill. The Tamarind - 
Tree. 

There are fome who imagine the Tamarind - 
T ree of the Eafl-Indies, and that of the iVeft- 
Indies to be different, but I don't remembet 
to have Teen them diftinguifh’d by any Bora- 
nick Author though, indeed, from the dif¬ 
ferent Appearance of the Pods, they feem 
very different; for the Pods which I have 
feen of the Eafi-lndian Sort were very long, 
and contain’d fix or feven Seeds In each *, 
whereas thofe of the IVefi-Indies do rarely con¬ 
tain more than three or four: but from the 
Plants which 1 have rais’d from both Sorts of 
Seeds, I can’t diftinguifh them afunder as 
yet. 

Thefe Trees do grow to a great Magnitude 
in their native Countries •, but in Europe they 
are prefer v’d as Curiofi ties by thofe who are 
Lovers of rare Plants. 

They are eaffly propagated by fowing their 
Seeds on a Hot-bed in the Spring i and when 
the Plants are come up, they Ihould be planted 
each into a feparate fmall Pot Ail'd with light 
rich Earth, and plung'd into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-Bark, to bring ’em forward, obferv¬ 
ing to water and (hade them until they have 
taken Root*, ancl as the Earth in the Pots, 
appears dry, fo they muff: be water'd from 
time to time, and Ihould have Air given to 
them in Proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafon, and the Bed in which they are plac’d: 
When the Pots in which they are planted are 
fill'd with their Roots, the Plants fhould be 
Ihifced into Pots of a larger Size, which muff; 
be fill'd up with rich light Earth, and again 
plung’d into the Hot-bed, giving them Air, 
as before, according to the Warmth of the 
Seafon: But in very hot Weather the Glades 
fhould be (haded with Mats in the Heat of the 
Day, otherwife the Sun will be too violent for 
them through the Glades: Nor will the Plants 
thrive if they arc expos'd to the open Air, 
even in the warmeft Seafon, fo that they muff 
be conftantly kept in the Bark-ftove both fPtnter 
and Summer, treating them, as hath been 
directed, for the Anana's > with whofe Culture 
they will thrive exceedingly. 

Thefe Plants, if rightly manag’d, will grow 
very fall, for I have had ’em upwards of three 
Feet high in one Summer from Seed, and had 
one Plant which produc’d Flowers the fame 
Seafon it was fown ; but this was accidental, 
for I have never lince had any of them flower, 
altho’ I have feveral Plants of different Ages, 
one of which is five Years old, and about 
feven Feet high, with a large fpreading 
Head. 

TAMA- 
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TAMARISCUS: The Tamarisk-Tree. 

The Cbarafters are ; 

The Flowers are rofaceous, ctnfift'tng of feveral 
leaves, which are plac’d orbicularly ; from wbofe 
Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, which afterwards 
becomes a Pod (fomewhat like thofe of the 
Sallow ) which opens into two Parts, and contains 
feveral downy Seeds, 

The Species are; 

1. Tamariscus; Narbonnenfis. Lob. Icon, 
The French or narrow-leav’d Tamarisk-Tree. 

2. Tamariscus ; Germanica. Lob. Icon. 
The German Tamarisk. 

Thefe Trees are preferv’d in the Gardens of 
thofe who are curious in collecting the various 
kinds of Trees and Shrubs j but they have 
not much Beauty to recommend them, for 
their Branches arc produc’d in fo ftraggling a 
manner, as not by any Art to be train’d up 
regularly, and their Leaves are commonly 
thin upon the Branches, and do fall away in 
Winter, fo that there is nothing to recommend 
them but their Oddnefs. 

They niay be eafily propagated, by laying 
down their tender Shoots in the Spring, or by 
planting Cuttings in an Eaft Border at that 
Seafon, which, if fupply’d with Water in dry 
Weather will take Hoot in a fliort time, but 
they ihould not be remov’d until the follow¬ 
ing Spring ; at which Time they may be 
either plac’d in a Nurfery, to be train’d up 
two or three Tears, or elfe into the Quarters 
where they are defign’d to remain, observing 
to mulch their Root, and water them accord¬ 
ing as the Seafon may require, until they 
have taken Root; after which, the only Cul¬ 
ture they will require, is, to prune off the 
ftraggling Shoots, and keep the Ground clean 
about them. 

Thefe Plants delight in a Tandy Soil, not 
over rich, and fhould be plac’d a mongft Shrubs 
of a middling Growth, for they rarely grow 
above fifteen or fixteen Feet high in England, 
but are very hardy in refpeCt to Cold. 

TAMNUS ; the Black Briony. 

The Cbarafters are » 

■ It is Male and Female in different Plants ; 
the Flowers of the Male Plant conjijl of one 
Leaf, and are Bell-Jhap'd, but thefe are barren ; 
the Embryo's are produced on the Female Plants, 
which afterwards becomes an oval Berry, in¬ 
cluding roundifh Seeds, To thefe Notes Jhould 
be added, that thefe Plants have no Clafpers, 
as the White Briony bath. 

We have but one Species of this Plant in 
England, viz. 

Tamnus ; racemofa, ftore minore luteo pal- 
lefcente. Tourn. The common Black Briony. 

This Plant is rarely cultivated in Gardens, 
but grows wild under the Sides of Hedges in 
divers Parts of England, and is there gather’d 
for medicinal Ufe. It may be eafily propa¬ 
gated by Towing the Seeds Toon after they are 
ripe, under the Shelter of Bufhes, where, in 
the Spring , the 'Plants will come up, and 
fpread their Branches over the Bufhes, and 
fupport themfelves, requiring no farther Care ; 
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and their Roots will abide many Years in the 
Ground, without decaying. 

TANACETUM; Tanfy. 

The Cbarafters are ; 

It hath a flofculous Flower, confifimg of many 
Florets, divided into feveral Segments fitting on 
the Embryo, and contained in a fquamous and 
bemifpberieal Empalement ; the Embryo after - 
wards becomes a Seed, not at all downy. To 
thefe Notes mujl be added, thick Flowers gather’d 
into a kind of Head. 

The Species are *, 

1. Tanacetum ; vulgare lutmm. C. B. P. 
Common Tanfy. 

2. Tanacetum ; foliis crifpi ). C. B. P. 

Curled or Double Tanfy. 

3. Tanacetum ; vulgare , foliis variegatis. 
Common Tanfy with ftrip’d Leaves, 

4. Tanacetum ; vulgare luteum maxi¬ 
mum, Boerh. Ind. The largeft Common 
Tanfy. 

5. Tanacetum ; Africanam , arborefeens, 
foliis Lavendula multifdo folio. H. Am. African 
fhrubby Tanfy with Leaves like the multifid 
Lavender. 

The fir ft and fecond Sorts are very com¬ 
mon in England, being promifeuoufly culti¬ 
vated in Gardens for the Ufe of the Kitchen } 
but the firft Ihould be propagated for medici¬ 
nal Ufe. The third Sort is a Variety of the 
firft, which is by fome preferved for the Sake 
of its variegated Leaves. The fourth Sort is 
very like the Common in Appearance, but if 
much larger, and has lefs Scent. 

All thefe Sons are eafily propagated by 
their creeping Roots, which if permitted to 
remain undifturb’d, will in a Jhort Time over- 
fpread the Ground where they are planted} 
fo that the Slips Ihould be placed at Jcaft a 
Foot afunder, and in particular Beds, where 
the Paths round them may be often dug, to 
keep their Roots within Bounds. They may 
be tranfplanted either in Spring or Autumn , 
and will thrive in almoft any Soil or Skua-, 
tion. 

The common Tanfy is greatly ufed in the 
Kitchen early in the Spring, at which Seafon 
that which is in the open Ground, or efpe- 
cially in a cold Situation, is hardly forward 
enough to cut; fo that where this is much 
wanted at that Seafon, it is the beft Way to 
make a gentle Hot-bed in December, and plant 
the old Roots thereon, without parting ’em, 
and arch the Bed over with Hoops, to cover 
it with Mats in cold Weather, by which Me¬ 
thod the Tanfy will come up in January, and 
be fit to cut in a fhort Time after. 

The fifth Sore was brought from the Cape 
of Good-Hope, and is preferved in the Gardens 
of thofe who are curious in collecting exotick 
Plants. This may be propagated by planting 
Cuttings or Slips, during any of the Summer 
Months, upon a Bed of light rich Earth, ob* 
ferving to water and {hade ’em until they have 
taken Root, after which they may be taken 
up, and planted in Rots filled with light frelh 
Earth, placing them in a fiiady Situation until 
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they have taken new Root, and then they 
may be expofcd in an open Place, amongft 
other exotick Plants, until the Beginning of 
Ottober, when they muft be removed into the 
Green-houfe, obferving to place ’em in the 
coolcft Part thereof, and as near the Windows 
as poffible, that they may enjoy the free Air 
in mild Weather, otherwife they will draw 
up weak, and be liable to grow mouldy, and 
decay. 

They muft alfo be frequently watered, but 
in very cold Weather they muft not have too 
much Water given them at each Time, tho’ 
in Sttmmer they fhould have it in Plenty. With 
this Management (together with obferving to 
fhift ’em into larger Pots, as they fiiall re¬ 
quire it) the Plants will grow large, and 
produce a great Quantity of Flowers, which 
commonly appear early in the Spring, and 
thereby greatly add to the Variety of the 
Green-houfe. 

TAN or TANNERS BARK, is the Air* 
of the Oak-tree, chopped and ground into 
coarfe Powder, to be ufcd in Tanning or 
Drcfltng of Skins; after which it is of great 
Ufe in Gardening: Firft, by its Fermentation 
(when laid in a Body), which is always mo¬ 
derate, and of a long Duration, which ren¬ 
ders it of great Service to Hot-beds; and 
fecondly, after it is well rotted, it becomes 
excellent Manure for all Sorts of cold ftiff 
Land, upon which one Load of Tan is better 
than two of the beft rotten Duug, and will 
continue longer in the Ground. 

The Ule of Tan for Hoc-beds has not been 
very many Years known in England, and was 
brought over firft from Holland, where it had 
been Jong ufed for thofe Purpofes: I have 
been informed that it was firft ufed in Eng¬ 
land for raifmg Orange-trees, which is 
about the Beginning of King Williams Reign, 
but it was diluted long after thar, and it is 
within fifteen or fixteen Years paft, that it 
was again brought into Ule, for railing the 
Pine-Apple; fincc which Time it has yearly 
grown more in Ufe for Hot-beds, and I doubt 
not but in a few Years it will be generally uted 
for thofe Purpofes, where-cver it can be pro¬ 
cured eafily. 

T here are commonly two or three Sorts of 
Tan, which are ground into Powder of diffe¬ 
rent Sizes, feme being in very grofs Pieces, 
and others are ground very fine; thefe are 
different in their Effedts when laid to ferment, 
for the fmall Sort will heat more violently, 
but will Iofe its Heat in a fhort Time, but the 
large Sort being moderate in Fermentation, 
does continue its Heat a long Time: So that 
whoever makes a Hot-bed of Tan, muft pro¬ 
portion a Mixture of each Sort according as 
they would have their Beds work ; for if they 
intend to have a moderate Heat, and can ftay 
a Fortnight or three Week, for its beginning 
to ferment, they fhould ufe but very little fmall 
Bark : but where the Heat is wanted fooner, 
there fhould be a larger Proportion of the 
fmall Bark. 


This Tan fhould be taken in a Fortnight s 
Time after it comes out of the Pit, and Lid 
up in a round Heap for a Week, to drain j 
(efpecially if it be in Winter or Spring, while 
the Seafbn is moift) after which it may be put 
into the Trench where the Hot-bed is defign’d, 
which fhould be brick’d on the Sides quire 
round, to prevent the Earth from mixing with 
the Bark. Thefe Trenches fhould be propor¬ 
tioned to the Size of the Frames which are to 
cover them, and the Depth in the Ground 
according to the Moifhire of the Place where 
they are fituated ; for if the Ground is very 
wet, the Bed fhould be rais’d above the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground, becaufe if ever the Wa¬ 
ter rifes into the Bark, it will cool it fo much 
as not to be retrieved again to its former 
Heat, without taking it out of the Trench 
again, and frelh mixing it up. > 

The Thieknefs which the Bark lhotild be 
laid in the Trench, rand not be lefs than three 
Feet, and the Width four Feet; for where 
it is laid in a lefs Body, it feldom heats, and 
if it is forced by laying hot Dung under it 
(as is fcmetimes pra&is’d), the Heat will foon 
decay : In laying the Bark into the Trench, 
you fhould be careful to ftir up every Part of 
it, that it may rot fettle in Lumps; as alfo 
to prefs it down gently, but by no Means 
tread or beat it down too clofe, which will 
prevent its heating. Then the Glatfcs fhould 
be placed over the Bed immediately after it is 
finifhed, which fhould be kept clofe down, in 
order to draw a Heat in the Bark, and to 
prevent Wet from filling thereon; in a Fort¬ 
night’s Time after the Bark, will begin to heat, 
and when it is found of a due Temper, the 
Plants may be removed into it. 

A Hot-bed well prepared with this 'Tan, 
will continue a moderate Heat upward of fix 
Months, and there being very little Steam 
arifing from it, in companion to Horfe-dung, 
renders it much better for the Growth of all 
Sorts of Plants; and when the Heat begins 
to decay, if the Tan be frefh ftirred up, and 
a little new added to it, it will heat again 
and continue fome Months longer. The far¬ 
ther particular Directions for the Management 
of thefe Hot-beds, being already exhibited 
under the Article of Hot-beds, the Reader is 
defired to turn back to that for farther In- 
ftrudtions. 

TARRAGON j vide Draco Herba. 

TAXUS, [fb called of Poifotts , be* 

caufe this Tree in old Time was ufed in com¬ 
pounding Poifons, in warm Climates.] The 
Yew-Tree. 

The Characters are; 

It bath amentaceous Flowers, which conffl of 
many apices, for the mojl part Jbap'd like a 
Majbroom , and are barren ; but the Embryo's 
(which are produced at remote Difiances on tbs 
fame Tree ) do afterwards become hollow, Bell- 
Jbap'd Berries, which are full of Juice, and 
include Seeds fomewbat like Scorns, having, as 
it were, a little Cup to each. 

7 U The 
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The Specks are; 

1. Taxus i J . B. The common Yew- 
tree. 

2. Taxus; folio latiori, uiagifyuc fplen- 
dente. Boerb. Iud. Yew-tree with a broader 
and more fbining Leaf. 

3. Tax us j folks variegatis. H. ft. Par . 
The Yew-tree with ft rip’d Leaves. 

The two firft Sorts are often promifeuoufly 
cultivated in Gardens, without Diftinftion; 
but the third is prelerved by dome for the 
Sake of its variegated Leaves: Though there 
is very little Beauty in them ; for during the 
Summer Seafen, when the Plants are in Vi¬ 
gour, the Stripes in the leaves: are hardly to 
be perceived, but in IVmter they are more 
obvious; however, the Stripe being rather a 
Blemifh than any real Beauty, ir is hardly 
worth prefer ving. 

There is hardly any Sort of ever-green Tree 
which has been fo generally cultivated in the 
Englifb Gardens, upon the Account of its 
being fo ton file, as to be with Eafe reduced 
into any Shape the Owner pleas’d, and it 
may be too often feen, Specially in old Gar¬ 
dens, what a wretched Tafte of Gardening 
did generally prevail, from the monftrous Fi¬ 
gures ofBtafb, &c. we find thefe Trees re¬ 
duced into; but of late this Tafte his been 
juftly exploded by many Perfons of fuperior 
Judgment: For what could be more abfurd 
than the former Methods of planting Gar¬ 
dens? where, in the Part next the Habita¬ 
tion, were crowded a large Quantity of thefe 
and other Sorts of ever-green Trees, all of 
which were fheered into fome trite Figure or 
other; which befides theobftru&ing the Pro- 
Ip e£t from the Houfe,occafioned an annua] Ex¬ 
pence to render the Trees difagreeable. For 
there never was a Pcrfon who had confider’d 
the Beauty of a Tree in its natural Growth, 
with all its Branches diffus’d on every Side, 
but muft acknowledge fuch a Tree infinitely 
more beautiful than any of thofe fhorn Fi¬ 
gures, fb much ftudied by Perfons of a grove¬ 
ling Imagination. 

The only Ufe I would recommend this 
Tree for in Gardens, is to form Hedges for 
the Defence of exotick Plants, for which 
Purpofe it is the moft proper of any Tree in 
Being: The Leaves being fmall, the Branches 
are produced very clofely together, and if 
carefully fhorn, they may be render’d fb clofe, 
as to break the Winds better than any other 
Sort of Fence whatever, becaufe they will 
not be reverberated, as againft Walls, Pale*, 
and other clofe Fences, and fb confequently 
are much to be preferr’d for fuch Purpofes. 

Thefe Trees may be eafily propagated by 
{owing their Berries in Autumn, as fbon as 
they are ripe (without clearing ’em from the 
Pulp which furrounds them, as hath been fre* 
quently diredted) upon a Bed of frefh un¬ 
dung’d Soil, covering 'em over about half an 
Inch thick with the fame Earth. 

In the Spring the Bed muft be carefully 
clear’d from Weeds, and if the Sealon prove 
dry, it will be proper to refrefh the Bed with 


Water now and then, which will promote the 
Growth of the Seeds, many of which will 
come up the fame Spring, but others will re¬ 
main in the Ground until the Autumn or 
Spring following; but where the Seeds ape 
preferred above Ground 'till Spring before 
they are (own, the Plants do never come up 
’till the Year after, fo that by lowing the 
Seeds as foon as they are ripe, there is many 
times a whole Year faved. 

Thefe Plants, when they come up, fhould 
be conftantly clear’d from Weeds, which if 
permitted to grow amongft ’em, would caufe 
their Bottoms to be naked, and many times 
deftroy the Plants when they continue long 
undifturb’d. 

In this Bed the Plants may remain two 
Years; after which, in the Spring of the Year, 
there fhould be a Spot of frefh undung’d Soil 
prepared, into which the Plants fhould be 
removed the Beginning of April, placing ’em 
in Beds about four or five Feet wide, plant¬ 
ing them in ftows about a Foot afunder, and 
fix Inches Diftance from each other in the 
Rows ; obfcrving to lay a little Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground about their Roots, 
as alfo to water them in dry Weather until 
they have taken Root, after wtveh they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep ’em dear 
from Weeds in Summer, and to trim them 
according to the Purpofe for which they are 
defign’d. 

In thefe Beds they may remain two or three 
Years, according as they have grown, when 
they fhould be again removed into a Nur- 
fery, placing ’em in Rows at three Feet Dis¬ 
tance, and the Plants eighteen Inches afunder 
in the Rows, obferving to do it in the Spring, 
as was before directed, and continue to trim 
’em in the Summer Seafon, according to the 
Defign for which they are intended; and 
after they have continued three or four Years 
in this Nurfery, they may be tranfplanted 
where they are to remain, always obferving 
to remove ’em in the Spring. 

Thefe Trees are very flow in growing, but 
yet there arc many very large Trees upon 
feme barren cold Soils in divers Parts of 
England ; the Timber of thefe Trees is great’y 
efteem’d for many Ufes. 

TEREBINTHUS, [is derived of 
Cicer, becaufe the Fruit of this Tree refem* 
blesthem in Shape ] The Turpentine Tree. 

The Characters are; 

It is Male and Female in different Plants ; 
the Flowers of the Male have no Petals , but 
con fill of a Number of Stamina with Cbives ; 
the Embryo*s which art: produced on the Female 
‘Trees do afterwards become an Oval Fruit with 
a bard Shell, incloffng one or two oblong Ker¬ 
nels. Fo thefe Notes muff be added ; the Lea pes 
are pennated , or winged, which are produced by 
Pairs oppofite , and end in a Jingle Lobe. 

The Species are; 

1. TeFLEarNTHus ; vulgaris . C. B. P. The 
common Turpentine tree. 

2. Teee- 
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2. Tererinthus ; Indie a t theopltajli^ Pif- 
tacbia Diafcoridis. Lob, Adv. The Piftachia- 
tree, vulgo, 

Thefe Trees are very common in feveral 
IHands of the Archipelago^ from whence there 
are annually great Quantities of the Pijiacbia 
Nuts brought into England^ which do eafily 
rife if fown on a Hot-oed in the Spring ; fo 
that the Trees of this Kind are much more 
common in England than are thole of the firft 
Sort, whole Fruit arc rarely brought over 
frefh : Be (ides, the Shell of thefe Nuts are 
much harder than thole of the Pijiacbia , fo 
that many times the Plants do not come up 
until the fecond Year, which may aifo have 
contributed to the prefent Scarcity of the 
Plants in England. 

The Seeds (or Nuts) of both thefe Trees 
fhould be fown in Pots fill’d with frelh, light 
Earth, and plung’d into a moderate Hot-bed, 
obferving to refrefh the Earth with Water 
frequently, as it may have Ocralion; and 
when the Plants are come up (which thofe of 
the Pijiacbia will do in fix Weeks after fow- 
ing) they Ihould be inur’d to bear the open 
Air by Degrees, into which they muft be 
remov’d the Beginning of June, placing them 
■where they may be fercen’d from the Violence 
of the Winds, in which Situation they may 
remain until 0 £Iober f when they fhould be 
remov’d either into a common Hot-bed Frame, 
or elfe into a Green-houfe, where they may 
be defended from hard Froft, but fhould have 
as much free Air as poflible in mild Wea¬ 
ther, and mult be frequently refrefh’d with 
Water; 

In March following thefe Plants Ihould be 
remov’d, and each planted in a feparate Pot, 
filled with frelh light Earth, and as the Spring 
advances, fo they fhould be again remov’d into 
the open Air, and placed amongft other exo¬ 
tick Plants, obferving to water them frequently 
in dry Weather; and when their Roots are 
confin’d by the Sinai nefs of the Pots, they 
muff be fhifted, being careful not to break 
the Earth off from their Roots, which will 
greatly injure them, unlefs it be done before 
the Plants begin to (hoot in the Springs for 
at that Seafon they may be tranfplanted with 
as much Safety as any other deciduous Trees. 

In this Manner thefe Plants fhould be treat¬ 
ed for three or four Years, while young, after 
which Time the Pijiacbia's may be planted 
into the full Ground, obferving to place them 
in a warm Situation and dry Soil, where they 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well, as may be f'een by a very large 
Tree of this Kind, now growing in the Gar¬ 
dens of the Earl of Peterborough , at Parfons- 
Green near Fulham , which produces Abundance 
of Fruit, without any manner of Care. Nor 
do I believe, but that the common turpentine - 
tree would endure the Cold of our Climate, if 
after the Plants have acquired Strength, they 
are planted againft a good Wall upon a dry 
Soil; for much Wet about the Roots of theie 
Trees in Winter, is very often the Occafion of 
their rotting, whereby the Trees are de- 
ftroy’d. 


TERGIFOETUS PLANTS, are fuch as 
bear their Seeds on the Backfides of their 
Leaves. 

TERR ASSES: A terrafs is a (mail Bank 
of Earth, rais’d and trimm’d according to Line 
and Level, for the proper Elevation of any 
Perfon that walks round a Garden, that he 
may have a better Profpedt of all that lies 
round him ; and thefe Elevations arc fo necefe 
fary, that thofe Gardens that have them not, 
are deficient. 

When terrajfes arc rightly fituated, they 
are great Ornaments to fuch Gardens as 
have them, for their Regularity and Open¬ 
ing, efpccially when they are well built, and 
beautified with handfome Stairs and fine 
Afeents. 

Sometimes under them are made Vaults* 
Grotto’s, and Cafcades of Water, with an 
Order of A rchi tenure, and a great many 
Statues in Niches; and on the Coping above 
are fet Vafes and Flower-pots, orderly rang’d 
anddifpos’d. 

There are feveral Kinds of terrafs Walks: 

1. The Great terrafs , which lies next to 
the Houfe. 

2. The Side or Middle terrafs , which 
is commonly cut above the Level of the 
Parterre , Lawn, &c. 

3. Thole terrajfes which encompafs a 
Garden. 

4. Thofe terrajfes which lie under one an¬ 
other, being cut out of a targe Hill; and thefe 
are different one from another, tn feme refpetft 
or other. 

As to the Breadth of Side terrajfes , this is 
ufually decided by its Correfpondence with 
fome Pavilion, or feme little Jrttee of Build¬ 
ing ; but moft of all by the Quantity of Stuff 
that is to (pare for thofe Purpofes. 

The Side terrafs of a Garden ought not to 
be left than twenty Feet, and but very fel- 
dom wider than forty. 

As for the Height of a terrafs , fome allow 
it to be but five Feet high, but others more 
or lefs according to their Fancies; but the 
moft exa& Peribns never allow above three 
Feet and a half; and in a final! Garden, and 
a narrow terrafs Walk, three Feet, and fome- 
tiroes two Feet and a half high, are fufficient 
for a terrafs eighteen Feet wide; and two 
Feet nine Inches is fufficient for a terrafs of 
twenty Feet wide; but when the Garden is 
proportionably large, and the terrafs is thirty 
or forty Feet wide, then it muft be at leaft 
three Feet, or three Feet and a half high. 

The nobleft terrafs is very deficient with¬ 
out Shade; for which Elm-trees are very pro¬ 
per : For no Seat cap be laid to be compieat, 
where there is not an immediate Shade almnft 
as foon as out of the Houfe; and therefore 
thefe Ihady Trees Ihould be detach’d from the 
Body and Wings of the Edifice. 

terrajfes fhould be planted rather with Elm 
or good Oak, than with Yew or Holly, that 
muft be always clipping. 

The 
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The Diftance of the Elms acrofs will be 
about twenty Feet, and they may be plac'd 
thirty Feet afundcr in Lines. 

TERRENE ; Earthy , or compos’d of 
Earth. 

TERRESTRIAL} Earthy, or that be¬ 
longs to Earth. 

TETRAPETALOUS FLOWER, is one 
which is compos’d of only four Angle Flower- 
leaves, called Petala. 

TEUCRIUM, C takes its Name of King 
fencer, who was the firft amongft the Antients 
who brought this Plant into Lie} Tree Ger¬ 
mander. 

The Characters are} 

fbe Flower-cup is divided into five Parts at 
the fop, hut is of the Bclhfhap'd Kind ; the 
Flower has no Galea or Crejt, hut infiead 
thereof, the Stamina occupy the upper Part j 
the Beard, or Lower-lip, ts cut into jive Parts , 
the middle Segment being larger, is hollowed 
like a Spoon j in the Center of the Flower nfies 
the Pointal, attended by four Embryo's, which 
afterwards become fo many Seeds, jhut up in 
a Husk, which was before the Flower-cup. fo 
tbcj'e Notes Jbould be added, the Flowers are 
produc'd from the U'ings of the Leaves. 

The Species are ; 

1. Teucrium; mult is. J. B. Common 
Tree Germander. 

2. Teucrium ; Bertie urn. CUifi Hijl. Spa- 
nifh Tree Germander. 

3. Teucrium; Bxticum , calice cawpanu- 
taio , folio eleganter variegate. Bcerb. Jnd. 
Spanilh Tree Germander with a ftrip’d Leaf 

There are lomc other Species of this Plant, 
which are preferved in curious Botsnick Gar¬ 
dens for Variety; but as ^hey are of little 
Ufe or Beauty, it would be needlefs to enu¬ 
merate them- 

The firll Sort hcre-mention’d was formerly 
preferved in Green*houfes with great Care, 
but of late Years it hath been planted out 
into the open Air, and is found hardy enough 
to endure the Cold of our levereft Winters 
without Shelter, provided it be planted on a 
dry Soil. 

This may be propagated by planting Cut¬ 
tings in the Spring, on a Bed of frefh light 
Earth, obftrving to (hade and water them un¬ 
til they have taken Root, after which they 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds until the following Spring., 
when they may be transplanted out into the 
Places where they are to remain, being care¬ 
ful in removing them, not to (hake off all the 
Earth from their Roots, as alfo to water them 
until they have taken frefh Root, after which 
the only Care they require, is to keep the 
Ground clean about them, and to prune off 
fuch Shoots as are ill fltuated, whereby their 
Heads will appear more regular. 

The Spauijb Sort is tenderer than the for¬ 
mer, though that will endure the Cold of our 


ordinary Winters , if planted on a dry Soil, 
and in a warm Situation; but in a ftvere 
hard Froft it is often deftroy’d, for which 
Reafon the Plants are generally preferved in 
Pots, and removed into the Green-houfc in 
Winter. This is propagated in the fame Man¬ 
ner as the former. 

The Sort with ftrip’d Leaves is left common 
than the plain; and is valued by thoft that 
delig ht in variegated Plants. This is fome- 
what tenderer than the plain Sbrt, but may 
be propagated and preferved in the fame Man¬ 
ner, only obftrving to place it in a warmer 
Part of the Green-houle in Winter. 

There is no very great Beauty in theft 
Plants; but they are preferved for the fake of 
Variety, by thofe who are curious in collect¬ 
ing the various Kinds of exotick Plants. 

THALICTRUM, [this Name is ancient, 
and written in a two-fold manner ; in tbs 
Manufcnpts and but now 

it has obtain’d the Name of fbaliClrum among 
all the Moderns, of to grow green i 

It was anciently us’d at Weddings; or becaufe 
of its green Leaves adorning Gardens, it is 
alfo call’d rtiy* snot, /. e. becaufe fbtne Bota- 
nifts have clafted this Plant with Mea¬ 

dow Rue. 

The Characters are; 

fhe Flower confijis of feveraf Leaves placed 
orbicularly, which expand in Form of A 
Kofe, in the Middle of which arije numerous 
Clujlers of Chives, encompaffmg the Point a l, 
which afterwards becomes a Fruit, in which 
are collected, as in a little Head, the Capfules, 
which are foruetimes winged and fometimes with¬ 
out Wings, each containing one Seed , for the 
mofi pari oblong. 

The Species are; 

1. Thahctrum; Alpinum, aquilegicc fit* 
Ins, florum fiaminibus purpurafeentibus. fount. 
Alpine Meadow Rue with Columbine Leaves,- 
and the Chives of the Flower of a purplilh 
Colour, commonly called the Feather'd Co* 
lumbinc. 

2. Thalictrum; Alpinum ntajus, aqui- 
legux foliis, forum famtmbus a Ibis, cattle Hi¬ 
ndi. fount. Greater Alpine Meadow Rue 
with Columbine Leaves, white Chives to the 
Flowers, and a green Stalk. 

3. Thalictrum ; Canadettfe, caule pur - 
purafeente, aqmkgtx folds florum ftaminibus 
aibis. fount. Canada Meadow Rue with a 
purplilh Stalk, Columbine Leaves, and white 
Chives to the Flower. 

4 Thalictrum ; Americanum minus. 
Park, fheat. Leficr American Meadow 
Rue. 

There are many other Species of this Plant, 
which are preferved in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety, fomc of which are Natives of Eng¬ 
land, but thofe above-mentioned are all the 
Sorts which I have obftrved to be cultivated in 
the Flower-Gardens for their Beauty. All 
theft Sorts are commonly known by the Name 
of Feather'd or Spanijh Columbine among the 
Gardeners, which Names, I fuppoft, they re¬ 
ceived 
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ceived from the Similitude that the Leaves of 
thefe Plant bear to thole of Columbine, 
though their Flowers are very different there¬ 
from. 

Thele Plants are propagated by parting 
their Roots ; the bell Time for this Work is 
in September , when their Leaves begin to 
decay, that they may take frelh Root before 
the Froft comes on to prevent them. They 
Ihould alio be planted in a frelh light Soil, 
and have a lhady Situation, in which they 
will thrive exceedingly, though they may be 
planted in almoll any Soil or Situation, pro¬ 
vided it be not too hot and dry- Thele Roots 
Ihould not be parted or removed oftener than 
every other Year, but if they are permitted to 
Hand three Years, they will Dower much ftronger 
for it. 

They may allb be propagated by lowing 
their Seeds on an Eaft Border, loon after they 
are ripe, obferving to keep the Ground dear 
from Weeds; and the following Spring the 
Plants will come up, when they ihould be fre¬ 
quently refrefh’d with Water, and conftantly 
kept clean from Weeds; the Autumn follow¬ 
ing they may be planted out into Nurlery-beds, 
about five or fix Inches afunder, where they 
may remain until they have Strength enough 
to flower, when they Ihould be removed into 
the Borders of the Flower-Garden, placing 
them in the middle Line among Plants of 
large Growth, allowing them Room, otherwile 
they will fpread over whatever Plants are near 
them. 

Thele Plants flower the Beginning of June t 
and if the Sealon be moderate they will con¬ 
tinue in Beauty a long Time: This, together 
with their being hardy Plants, which require 
little Culture, renders them worthy of a Place 
in every good Flower-Garden ; and their 
Flowers are very proper to intermix with 
others lor Batons to adorn Halls, Chimnies, 
tfo in the Summer Time. 

THAPSIA, [lo call'd of the Illand fbap* 
fits , where it grew in Plenty.] The Deadly 
Carrot. 

There are feveral Species of this Plant, 
which are kept in Botanick Gardens, but as 
they are Plants of little Beauty, lo it is not 
worth while to enumerate them in this Place; 
but whoever has a mind to propagate them, 
may do it in the manner direded lor Smyr- 
jteunt ; which fee. 

THERMOMETER, of attfj. 

Heat) and ftto meefure.] An Inftru- 
ment (hewing, or rather mealuring the In- 
creale and Decreale of the Heat and Cold of 
the Air. 

Of which there are various Kinds; the 
Confirudions, Deieds, Theories, £sV. whereof 
are as follow. 

The Conftrufiion of a Thermometer depending 
on the Rarefatlion of the Air . 

In the Tube C F, to which is (alien’d a 
Glais Ball, A C, is put a Quantity of common 


Water, mix’d with Aqua 
Regig) to prevent its 
freezing ; and the Mix¬ 
ture ting’d with a Solu¬ 
tion of Vitriol, to give 
it a Greennels. In filling 
the Tube, Care is taken 
that there be lo much 
Air left in the Ball and 
Tube, as that when at 
its greatell Condenla- 
tion, in the Middle of 
Winter , it may juft fill 
the Ball; and yet in its 
greatell Rarefaction in 
Summer , may not drive 
all the Liquor out of 
the Tube. To the other 
Extreme of the Tube is 
fallen’d another Glals 
Ball, E F, open to the 
Air at P. On each Side 
the Tube is apply*d the 
Scale B D, divided into 
any Number of equal 
Parts. 

Now, as the ambient 
Air becomes warmer, 
the Air in the Ball and 
the Top of the Tube 
expanding, will drive 
the Liquor into the lower Ball, and conle- 
quently its Surface will delcend; on the con¬ 
trary, as the ambient Air grows colder, that 
in the Ball becoming condenfed, the Liquor 
will afeend. 

Wbe Coif ration of the Mercurial Ther¬ 
mometer 

In the lame Manner, and with the lame 
Caution as before, put a little Quantity of 
Mercury, not exceeding the Bigncfs of a Pea, 
into a Tube B C, thus bent with Wreaths, 
that taking up the Ids Height, it may be the 
more manageable, and left liable to Harm; 
divide this Tube into any Number of equal 
Parts to ferve for a Scale. 




Here die Approaches of the Mercury ten- 
wards the Ball A will fhew the Increafes of 
the Degree of Heat. The Reaion is the fame 
as in the former. 

But both thele Inftrumentsare defective in 
this, that they are liable to be acted on by a 
double Caufe: For nor only a Decreale of 
Heat, but alio an lncreale of Weight of the 
Atmolphere will make the Liquor rife in the 
7 X one. 
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one* and the Mercury in the other ; and on 
the contrary, either an Increale of Heat, or 
Deereafe of Weight of the Atmolphere will 


There being lome Incon¬ 
veniences atetendiog the 
Thermometers j uft d e ferib’d 3 
another has been attempted, 
that Ihould meafure Heat 
and Cold by the Rarefaction 
and Condenftition of Spirits 
of Wine, tho’ that be vaft- 
ly lefs than that of Air, and 
confequently the Alterations 
in the Air likely to be much 
left fenfible. 

The Structure of this 
Thermometer is this: On 
lome little Pieces of Turme- 
rick is poured a Quantity of 
Spirit of Wine, which here¬ 
by receives a red TinCture j 
this being done, the Spirit 
of Wine is filtrated again 
through a brown Paper, 
that the coarfer Particles of 
the Root may be fcparated 
therefrom: With the Spi- 
Tit thus tinged and prepar’d, 
they fill a Ghft Ball with a 
■Tube 3 and that all the Spi¬ 
rit may not defeend in Win¬ 
ter into the Ball, it is con¬ 
venient to put the Ball into 
a Lump of Snow mix’d 
with Salt 3 or if the Inftru- 
ment be to be made in Summer into Spring 
Water, impregnated with Salt-peter j and that 
the condens’d Spirit may Ihew how far it will 
retire in the extremeft Cold. 

If it be ftill at too great a Diftance from the 
Bali, part of it is to be taken out 3 and that 
the Tube mayn’t be much longer than needs, 
it is convenient to immerge the Ball, fill’d 
with its Spirit in boiling Water, and to 
mark the fartheft Point to which the Spirit then 
riles. 

At this Point the Tube is to be hermetically 
lealed by the Flame of a Lamp, and at the 
Sides is to be added a Scale, as in the former 
Thermometers. 

Now the Spirit of Wine rarefying and con- 
denfing very confiderably, as the Heat of the 
ambient Air increafes, the Spirit will dilate, 
and confequently will alcend in the Tube; 
and as the Heat decreafes, the Spirit will de- 
Icend, and the Degree or Quantity of Alcent 
and Dclcent will be feen in the Scale. 

Yet as the Ratio of Yefterday’s Heat to 
To-day’s is not hereby difeover’d, this Inftru- 
ment is not ftriCtly a Thermometer any more 
than the former. 

Here it is to be obierv’d ; 

1. That as the natural Gravity of the Li¬ 
quor makes it tend downwards, lo it refills its 
Alcent out of the Ball into the Tube, and that 
the more as it riles higher ; for which Realon 
it were beft to have the Tube horizontal. 

4 



2. Since there mult of Neceffity be lome Aii* 
left in the void Part of the Tube over the Li¬ 
quor, that Air, by its Elafticiry, will tend 
downwards, and of conlequence will relift the 
Rife of the Liquor, and be comprels’d by it 
as it does rife; its Elafticity therefore is thus 
increas’d. 

3. Since it is found from Experience, that a 
lefts Degree of Heat is communicated more 
eafily to the Spirit of Wine in the Ball than a 
greater, the Rarefactions of the Spirit of Wine 
are not proportionable to their producing 
Cauftes 3 eftpecially a greater Degree of Heat 
finds more Liquor in the Tube than a iefs does, 
to which, notwithftanding, the Heat may be 
more eaftily communicated than to that flag- 
natjng in the Ball, 

On thefe Accounts, this laft thermcmetery 
call'd the Florentine Thermometer , (becaufe 
contriv’d by the Academics del Ctmetito) tho’ 
it is that which is in common Ufe, is far from 
being an accurate Meafure of Heat, &e. To 
which may be added, what Dr. Halley oblerves 
in the Pbtlofepbical Tranfattiens, That he has 
learn’d from thole that have kept Spirit of 
Wine long, that it lofes part of its expanfive 
Force in Courfe of Time. 

Various Authon have propos’d various 
Methods for finding a fix’d Point or Degree 
of Heat and Cold, from which to account 
for the other Degrees, and adjuft the Scale ; 
lo that Obfervations made at the lame or 
different Times, in different Places, may be 
compar’d together. 

Some note the Place the Liquor is at in 
Winter y when Water begins to freeze; and 
again that in Summer , when Butter plac’d near 
the Ball of the Thermometer melts: The inter* 
mediate Space they divide into two equal 
Parts; the middle Point whereofanfwers in 
their Graduation to temperate Heat; and each 
Moiety they fubdivide into ten Degrees, add¬ 
ing four other equal Degrees on each of the 
two Extreams, 

But this Method fuppoles the lame Degree 
of Heat and Cold to anfwer to the freezing of 
all Water, and the melting of all Butter, as 
alto that all Thermometers receive the fame 
Impreflions from the fame Degree of Heat’ 
all which are contrary to Experience. 

Others advife, That the Ball of the Ther¬ 
mometer be put in a Quantity o fSncv and Salty 
and the Point the Liquor is at to be noted ; 
and that thence the Thermometer be remov’d 
into a deep Cave or Ce]]:.r, whither no exter¬ 
nal Air reaches, fo that the Liquor receiving 
the Atftion of the temperate Air, may fhew the 
Degree of temperate Flcnt. And laftly, they 
divide the intermediate Space into fifteen or 
more equal Farts, which they continue be; ond 
each Extreme: But this Method is liable to the 
like Inconvenience with the former. 

Dr. Hailey a Humes that for a fix’d Degree of 
Heat, where Spirits of Wine begin to boil; 
but there is realon to lufpedl this too, of being 
precarious: Tho’ after him, M. Ament ons re¬ 
tains the Degree of Heat, anfwcring to boiling 
Water, for the graduating his mercurial Ther¬ 
mometer, But as the different Ipecifick Gravi¬ 
ties 
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ties of Water argue a different Mafs and Tex¬ 
ture ; ’tis highly probable, that Heat of all 
boiling Waters is not the lame ; fo that the 
point is yet undetermin’d. 

THERMOSCOPE ; [of Heat , and 

■»»*>, I \":Siv .] An lnilrument defign'd to 
Ihew the Changes happening in the Air, with 
refpe£t to l lent and Cold. 

The Name of Therwofccpe is indifferently 
ufed with that of ‘Thermometer ; However, 
there is fome Difference in the literal Import 
of the Words ; the firft fignifying an lnftru- 
ment that fhews or exhibits the Changes of 
Heat, Sc. to the Eye ; and the latter, an In- 
ftrument that me.ifures thofe Changes; On 
which Foundation the Thermometer fhould be 
a more accurate Tbermefcope. 

Th is Difference the Excellent IVoJfius taking 
hold of, deicribes all the Thermometers in ule 
as Thermfccpes ; fhewrng, that none of them 
do properly mealiire the Changes of Heat, Sc. 
and that none of them do more than indicate 
the fame. 

Tho’ their different Heights, Yeflerday and 
To-day, fhew a Difference of Heat ; yet fince 
they don’t difeover the Ratio of Yefterday’s 
Heat to To-day’s, they are not ftridtly Ther¬ 
mometers. 

The ASla eritd. Lipf. propofls a Method of 
graduating the common Thermometers fo, as 
that the unequal Divifions thereof fhall cor- 
refpond to equal Degrees of Heat ; whereby 
the Ratio of To-day s Heat to Yefterday’s will 
be mealur’d, and confequently the Tbermofcope 
improv’d into a Thermometer. 

The Method is thus. 

Take a fiender T ube about four Palms long, 
with a Ball faften’d to the fame ; pour into it 
Spirit of Wine, enough juft to fill the Ball, 
when furrounded with Ice, and not a Drop 
over: In this State feal the Orifice of the 
Tube hermetically, and provide fix Veffels, 
each capable of containing a Pound of Water, 
and lomewhat over ; and into the firft pour 
eleven Ounces of warm Water, into the fe- 
cond ten Ounces, into the third nine. Sc. 

This done, immerge the Thermometer into 
the firft Veffel, and pour into it one Ounce 
of hot Water, obferving how high the Spirit 
rifes in the Tube, and noting the Point with 
Unity; then remove the Thermometer into the 
fecond Veffel, into which are poured two Ounces 
of hot Water, and note the Place the Spirit 
rifes to with two: By thus proceeding, ’till 
the whole Pound of Water is fpent, the In- 
ftrument will be found to be divided into 
twelve Parts, denoting lo many Terms or De¬ 
grees of Heat; lb that at two, the Heat is 
double to that of one; at three, triple, Sc. 

But fVoifius Ihews, that tho’ this Method Is 
plaufible, yet it is deceitful, and built on falle 
Suppofitions; for it takes for granted, we have 
one Degree of Heat by adding one Ounce of 
hoc to eleven of cold Water, two Degrees by 
adding two Ounces to ten. Sc. It fuppofes, 
that a fingle Degree of Heat ads on the Spirit 
in the Ball of a fingle Force, a double with a 
double Force, Sc. 


LaftJy, it fuppofes, that if the Effeft be 
produc’d in the Thermometer by the Heat of 
the ambient Air, which is here produc’d by 
the hot Water, the Air has the lame Degree 
of Heat with the Water. 

But none of thefe Suppofitions are true : 
For as to the firft ; allowing the Heat of the 
hot Water equally diftributed through the Cold, 
one Degree of Heat will be diftributed through 
eleven Parts, two through ten, three through 
nine. Sc. taking therefore equal Bulks of 
Water, ex. gr. a twelfth Part of each, the 
Heat will not be double in the one, triple in 
another, Sc, 

The firft Suppofition is therefore erroneous, 
and fo is the fecond ; for neither is the Heat 
of the hot Water equally diffus’d through 
the Cold ; nor does the Heat of the hot 
Water a£l uniformly on the Spirit of Wine, 
i. e. not with the fame Force all the Time of 
its Adion. 

For the third Suppofition : The Heat of 
the ambient Air ads not only on the Spirit of 
Wine on the Ball, but only on that in the 
Tube, and therefore This as well as That will 
be chang’d. 

Dr. Ilook, in order to adjuft the Gradations 
of a Thermometer with the greater Accuracy,' 
hath contriv’d and deferib’d an Inftrumenc 
for that Purpofe, in his Micrograpbia , 
page 38. 

The Way of filling Tbermofcopes , or fuch 
other final! Glafs Tubes with Spirit of Wine 
or Water. 

Take the Ball of the Glafs, and then warm 
it gently between your Hands ; then neal it 
very well (tho* gently) before a good Fire, 
turning it round, that it may be equally warm; 
for without this Caution there will be Danger 
of its breaking : Then applying the Ball to 
the Flame of a Lamp or Candle, turning it 
about in it, heat it as hot as you can, with¬ 
out melting the Glafs; and then fpeedily 
immerfing the open End of the Pipe into 
the Velfel of that Liquor you intend to fill 
it withal, the Liquor will rife into it, and fill 
it near full. 

The Reafon of which Afcent of the Liquor 
is, that the Air within the Ball and the Tube 
being expell’d in great meafure by the Heat, 
or at leaft rarefy’d there to a very great Degree; 
the immers’d open End of the Tube keeps off 
thePreffure of the circumambient Atmolphere 
on that Part of the Liquor that the End of the 
Tube covers: But the Atmofphere preffes on 
all other Parts of the Liquor in the open Vei- 
fel, and confequently, there being none, or a 
very imall Quantity of Air within the Tube 
to hinder it) forces it by its Weight up into 
the Tube, till it gain an Equilibrium with the 
Preffure or Weight of the Air without. 

If the Tube cannot be fill’d full enough by 
this Method, the reft may be fupply’d by a 
{mail Glafs Funnel, the Shank of which mull 
be drawn out exceeding fiender, and inferred 
into the Orifice of the Tube ; 'and then by 
blowing, you may force by your Breath the 
Spirit of Wine into the Tube, lb as to fill it 
quite, or to what Degree you pleafe. 

Dr. Hook, 
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Dr. Hook) in his Micrograph!a, hath an En¬ 
gine for graduating his 1 bermometers , to make 
them true Standards of Heat and Cold. 

The thermometers or Tbermoftopes are In* 
ftruments of very great Uft to Gardeners in 
the Management of Hot-beds or Stoves. They 
fhew, by lnfpe&ion, the prefent Condition of 
the Air, and whether it be hot or cold $ which 
Day in Summer is the bottefi , and in the 
IVinter which is the coldefi, or any Part of the 
Day: And from thence many uftful Experi¬ 
ments have, and may be made j viz. how 
much one Spring exceeds another in Coldnefs; 
which Baths are the hotteft or coldeft : And if 
being held in the Hand of a Ferlon in a Fever, 
or other wife apply’d, will nicely (hew the 
Abatement or Increafe of a Fever. 

Mr. Telende makes uft of a Tbermometer that 
has a long Tube of about two Feet in length, 
and is about the eighth Part of an Inch diame¬ 
ter ; and in this he has remark’d, that the Air 
is cold for his Plants w hen the Spirit rifes to 
fifteen Inches; that it is temperate at iixteen 
Inches and a half; that the Air is warm when 
it rifes to eighteen Inches: And this is the 
Standard for his Bine-Apple Heat. It is mark’d 
for hot Air at twenty Inches, and fultry hot 
at twenty one and a half: But in the common 
Englijb Thermometers, thefe Degrees are diffe¬ 
rently mark’d ; his temperate Air is about our 
warm ; his warm Air our hot ; and our hot Air 
is about the fame as his fultry. 

He has directed foroe Thermometers , to 

be made for both Hot-beds and Stoves, by 
which a Perfon may at once be appriz’d of the 
Degree of Heat under the Line, and of the 
feveral Degrees diftin&ly mark’d for the na¬ 
tural Growth of Plants of every Climate, from 
the Equinoctial Line to the fifty-ftcend Degree 
of Latitude. 

Theft Thermometers are mark’d with the 
Karnes, and alfo the principal Places, with 
their Degrees of Latitude and Summer Heat, 
whether they lie North or South of the Equi¬ 
noctial Line; and alio the different Times of 
the Spring in feveral Countries. 

By this Means every Gardener may know, 
when it is proper to apply his Heat in its full 
Force, and what Degree of Heat ought to be 
ufed for the Welfare of any Plant from any 
Part of the World. 

Mr. Patrick has fix’d bis Thermometer to a 
Scale of ninety Degrees, which are numbred 
from the Top downward, and alfo a moveable 
Index fitted to it. 

The Defign of this is to Ihew how the Heat 
or Cold is changed, from the Time it was 
laft look’d upon, according to the different 
Degrees of Heat and Cold in all Latitudes; as 
by the Trial of two Thermometers that have 
been regulated abroad, the one by Dr. Halley 
in his late Southern Voyage, and the other by 
Captain Jobnfon in his Voyage to Greenland. 
The firft has a Degree of Heat under the 
Equino&ial Line, and the other a Degree of 
Cold in eighty eight Degrees North Latitude 

Theft Inftruments, the Barometer , Hygro¬ 
meter and Thermometer , or Thermofcope , dif- 


cover the Alterations of the Air as to Wet or 
Dry, efpecially if it be accompanied with an 
Hygrometer * and the Thermometer fhews the 
Condition of the Air as to Heat or Cold. 

The Method prefcrib’d to be ufed in keep¬ 
ing the Accounts or Obftrvations made on the 
Alterations of theft Inftruments, is that which 
was uftd by the Honourable Samuel Molyneux 
Efquire. 

i. There muft be a Book for the Remarks 
in all the twelve Months of the Year, which 
are to be made fix times every Day. At theft 
Times you muft obferve : 

1. How the Quickfilver riles or falls in the 
Barometer. 

2. What is the Alteration of the Hygro¬ 
meter. 

3. How the Spirits in the Thermometer rift 
or fall. 

4. From what Point of the Compals the 
Wind blows ; and alio with what Strength, 
according to the neareft Guefs that can bo 
made. 

y. Whether it rains, {nows, hails, i$c. and 
in what Quantity. 

Every Leaf of the Book is to be divided 
into ftveral Columns; the firft for the Day of 
the Month and the Week, the ftcond for the 
Number of Inches and Parts of an loch in 
theT ube of the Barometer where the Quick- 
filver ftands at the Time when the Obftrvation 
is made. 

The fecond is to be for marking the Degrees 
which the Index of the Hygrometer points to 
at the fame time. 

The third is for {hewing the Number of 
Inches and Parts of an Inch where the Spirits 
Hand in the Thermometer at the Time when the 
Obftrvation is made. 

The fourth is for marking from what Point 
the Winds blow, and their Strength. 

The fifth is for noting the Quantity of 
Rain, &c. that falls, and what Dilpofition the 
Clouds and Air have. 

Take, for Example, the following Account 
of the fecond of June 1721, which Table 
the Reader will find inftreed in the following 
Page. 

According to this Method, a Weather-Book 
may be kept of the Country a Perfon refides 
in, and by comparing the Motions of the 
Quickfilver and Spirit with the Weather, at 
fuch Times as the Obftrvacions are made, a 
little Practice will enable a Perlbn to give a 
good Judgment before-hand what Weather 
will happen. 

For the greater Accuracy, many have the 
Names of the principal Exoticks written upon 
their Thermometers , over-againft the feveral 
Degrees which are found by Experience to 
be propereft for them ; and the moft curious 
Gardeners about London have agreed to make 
ufe of Thermometers of this Sort: Which 
are made by Mr. John Fowler in Sweet in s- 
Alley , near the RoyahExchange ; which 
have the Names of the following Plants op- 
pofite to their reipeCtivc moft kindly Degrees 
of Heat. 

Which, 
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The Table. 


Friday,June 2.* 

Barometer 

Hfgramtter, 
with in 
Divtjto* 

& 

3 


Weather. 

1721. 

Inch. Par. 

and P*rti. 

3 

Wind. 

Morning at 9 

29 

93 

240 

30 

Eaft, brisk Gale 

Cloudy 

Noon. 

29 

98 

260 

2o 

£8 

Eaft, brisk Gale, 
or ditto. 


Afternoon at 3 

29 

98 

280 

20 

28 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Afternoon at 6 

29 

98 

300 

20 

27 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Evening at 9 

29 

98 

3 'S 

28 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

Midnight. 

29 

98 

320 

s 

28 

| Ditto 

Ditto 


Which, fays the Reverend Mr. Hales in 
his excellent Treatife of Vegetable Static ks, in 
jny thermometers anfwer nearly to the follow¬ 
ing Degrees of Heat above the freezing Point, 
•viz. Melon-tbijile 31. Ananas 29. Piamento 
26. Eupborbium 24. Ccreus 21-f. Aloe 19. 
Indian Ft? :6-f. Ficoides 14.. Oranges 12. 
Myrtles 9. 

Mr. Boyle, by placing a thermometer in a 
Cave, which was cut ftrait into the Bottom of 
a Cliff, fronting the Sea, to the Depth of 
130 Feet, found the Spirit flood both in 
Winter and Summer at a fmall Divifion above 
Temperate: The Cave had 80 Feet Depth of 
Earth above it. 

I, fays Mr. Hales, mark’d my fix thermome¬ 
ters numerically, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The ther¬ 
mometer Number 1. which was the fliorteft, 
I plac’d with a South Afpe& in the open Air; 
the Ball of Number 1 I for two Inches under 
Ground ; that of Number 3 four Inches, 
Number 4 eight Inches, Number 5 fixteen 
Inches, and Number 6 twenty-four Inches: 
And that the Heat of the Earth at thofe feve- 
ral Depths may the more accurately be known, 
it is proper to place near each thermometer a 
Glafs Tube, foaled at both Ends, of the lame 
Length with the Stems of the feveral thermo¬ 
meters , and with tinged Spirit of Wine in 
them to the lame Height as in each corre- 
fponding thermometer ; the Scale of Degrees 
of each thermometer being mark’d on a Hiding 
Ruler, wi(h an Index at the Back of it, point¬ 
ing to the correlponding Tube. 

When at any time an Obforvation is to be 
made, by moving the Index to point to the 
Top of the Spirit in that Tube, an accurate 
Allowance is hereby made for very different 
Degrees of Heat and Cold in the Stems of 
the thermometers at all Depths; by which 
means the Scale of Degrees will (hew truly the 
Degrees of Heat in the Balls of the thermo¬ 
meters , and confoquently the refpe&ive Heats 
of the Earth, at the feveral Depths where they 
are plac’d. 


The Stems of thefo thermometers which were 
above the Ground, were fenc’d from Weather 
and Injuries, by fquare wooden Tubes: The 
Ground they were plac’d in, was a brick Earth 
in the Middle of my Garden. 

"July the 30th, he began to keep a Regifter 
of their Rile and Fall: During the following 
Month of Autytjl he obferv’d, that w hen the 
Spirit in the Thermometer, Number 1. (which 
was expos’d to the Sun) was about Noon rifen 
to 48 Degrees; then the fccond thermometer 
was 45, the fifth 33, and the fixth 31; the 
third and fourth at intermediate Degrees: 
The fifth and fixth thermometer kept nearly 
the fame Degree of Heat, both Night and 
Day, till towards the latter End of the Month; 
when, as the Days grew fhorter and cooler, and 
the Nights longer and cooler, they then fell to 
25 and 27 Degrees. 

Now lo confiderable a Heat of the Sun at 
two Feet depth under the Earth’s Surface, muft 
needs have a ftrong Influence in railing the 
Moifture at that and greater Depths, whereby 
a very great and continal Reek muft always 
be attending during the warm Summer Seafon, 
by Night as well as by Day; for the Heat at 
two Feet deep is nearly the lame Night and 
Day; the Impulfo of the Sun Beams giving 
the Moifture of the Earth, a brisk undulating 
Motion, which watery Particles, when fepa- 
rated and rarefy’d by Heat, do afcend in the 
Form of a Vapour ; and the Vigour of the 
warm and confin’d Vapour (fuch as is that 
which is one, two, or three Feet deep in the 
Earth) muft be very confiderable, lo as to 
penetrate the Roots with lome Vigour ; as we 
may realbnably fuppole from the vaft Force 
of confin’d Vapour in Aiotipites, in the Dr- 
gefter of Bones, and the Engine to raile Water 
by Fire. 

If Plants were not in this manner fupply’d 
with Moifture, it were itnpodible for them to 
fubfift under the foorching Heats within the 
tropieks , where they have no Rain for many 
Months together: For tho’ the Dews are much 
7 Y greater 
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greater there than in thefe more Northern 
Climates; yet doubtlefs, where the Heat fo 
much exceeds ours, the whole Quantity eva¬ 
porated in a Day there, docs as far exceed the 
Quantity that falls by Night in Dew, as the 
Quantity evaporated here in a Summer s Day, 
is found to exceed the Quantity of Dew which 
falls in the Night. 

But the Dew which falls in a hot Summer 
Sealbn, cannot pofTibly be of any Benefit to 
the Roots of Trees, becaufe it is remanded 
back, from the Earth by the following Day’s 
Heat, before fo ltnall a Quantity of Moifture 
can have foaked to any confidcrable Depth. 

The great Benefit therefore of Dew in hot 
Weather, muft be by being plentifully im¬ 
bib’d into Vegetables, thereby not only re- 
frefhing them for the prefent, but alfo fur- 
nifhing them with a frefh Supply of Moifture 
towards the great Expences of the fuccceding 
Day. 

It is therefore probable, that the Roots of 
Trees and Plants are thus by means of the Sun’s 
Warmth conrtantly irrigated with frefh Supplies 
of Moifture; which by the fame means in- 
finuates itielf with fome Vigour into the 
Roots: For if the Moifture of the Earth were 
not thus a&uated, the Roots muft then re¬ 
ceive all their Nourifhment merely by imbibe- 
ing the next adjoining Moifture from the 
.Earth ; and consequently the Shell of the 
Earth, next the Surface of the Roots, would 
always be confjderably drier, the nearer itds 
to the Root, which I have not obferv’d to 
be fo. 

And by Experiment 18 and 19, the Roots 
would be very hard put to it to imbibe fuffi- 
cient Moifture in dry Summer Weather, if it 
were not thus convey’d to them by the pene¬ 
trating Warmth of the Sun: Whence, by 
the fame genial Heat, in Conjun&ion with the 
Attraction of the Capillary Sap-Veflels, it is 
carry’d up thro’ the Bodies and Branches of 
Vegetables, and thence parting into the Leaves, 
it is there moft vigoroufly a&ed upon in 
thofe thin Plates, and put into an undulating 
Motion by the Sun’s Warmth, whereby it is 
moft plentifully thrown off, and perfpired thro’ 
their Surface; whence, as foon as it is difin- 
tangled, it mounts with great Rapidity in the 
free Air. 

But when, towards the latter End of Qtto- 
her, the Vigour of the Sun’s Influence is fo 
much abated, that the firft thermometer was 
fallen to three Degrees above the freezing 
Point; the fecond to to Degrees, the fifth to 
14 Degrees, and the fixth to 16 Degrees j then 
the brisk Undulations of the Moifture of the 
Earth, and alfo of the afeending Sap much 
abating, the Leaves faded and fell off. 

The greateft Degree of Cold, in the follow- 
ing /Vinter , was in the firft twelve Days of 
November ; during which time, the Spirit in 
the firft thermometer , was fallen four Degrees 
below tfie freezing Point, the deepeft ther¬ 
mometer ten Degrees: The Ice on Ponds was 
an Inch thick : The Sun’s greateft Warmth, 
at the Winter Solfttce , in a very ferene, calm, 
frofly Day, was againft a South Aipeft of a 


Wall 19 Degrees, and in a free open Air, but 
11 Degrees above the freezing Point. 

From the 10th of January to the 29th of 
March was a very dry Seafon; when the green 
Wheat was generally the fineft that was ever 
remember’d: But from the 29th of March 
172$, to the 29th of September following, it 
rained more or left almoft every Day, except 
ten or twelve Days about the Beginning of 
July ; and that whole Seafon continu’d fo very 
cool, that the Spirit in the firft thermometer 
rofe but to 24 Degrees, except now and then 
a fhort Interval of Sun-ftune; the focond only 
t<\ 20 Degrees, the fifth and fixth to 24 and 
23 Degrees, with very little Variation: So 
that during this whole Summer, thefe Parts of 
Roots which were two Feet under-ground, 
had three or four Degrees more Warmth than 
thofe which were but two Inches under¬ 
ground : And at a Medium, the general De¬ 
gree of Heat through this whole Summer , both 
above and under-ground, was not greater 
than the Heat of the Middle of the preceding 
September. 

THLASPI, [©x-'ffw, fo call’d of Ww, to 
emprefs or fqueeze together , becaufe the Husk 
of it is very much comprefled.J Mithridate 
Muftard. 

The Characters are; 

the Flower conftfts of four Leaves, which 
are plac’d in form of a Crops ; out of wbofe Cup 
fifes the Point a l, which afterward becomes a 
fmooth, roundijb Fruit, having commonly a leafy 
Border, and flit on the upper Side , divided into 
two Cells by an intermediate Partition plac’d ob¬ 
liquely with refpeCf to the Valves, and furnijb’d 
with fmooth , romdtjh Seeds. To thefe Marks 
muft be added , the undivided Leaves which 
dtftingutjh it from Crelfcs. 

The Species are; 

1. Thlaspi ; arvenfe, filiquis latis. C.B.P. 
Field Mithridate Muftard, with broad Fods, 

2. Th las pi ; montanumjempervirens. C.B.P. 
Mountain ever-green Mithridate Muftard. 

3. Thlaspi; Creticum quthlifdam, flare ru- 
hente & albo. J. B. Candy Mithridate Mu£ 
tard, with a reddilh and white Flower, com¬ 
monly call'd Candy Tuft. 

4. Thlaspi; umbellatum , arvenfe , ama- 
rum. J. B. The bitter Field umbellated 
Mithridate Muftard. 

5. Thlaspi; Rofa de ffierico diClum. Mor. 
Hift, Mithridate Muftard, call'd The Rofe 
of Jericho. 

The firft Sort is fometimes found wild in 
England, but not near London, This is the 
Sort which the College of Phyficians have or¬ 
der’d the Seeds to be us’d in fome of the grand 
Medicines of the Shops; tho* the Seeds of 
feveral other Plants are commonly fubftituted 
inftead of it, becaufe the Seeds of this Sort are 
not very common in London ; but the Plants 
might be eafily cultivated in fuch plenty, as 
to furnifh the Town with the right Sort, the 
Plant being extream hardy, and requires no 
other Culture but to low the Seeds in February 
upon an open Spot of Ground; and when the 
plants are come up, they muft be conftantly 

clear’d 
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clear’d from Weeds: In June they will flower, 
and the Seeds will ripen loon after ; when the 
Plants do always perilh, being annua). 

The other Sorts are commonly cultivated 
in Flower-Gardens, where formerly they were 
lown for Summer Edgings to Borders ; but as 
they are apt to grow too rank for that Pur- 
pofe, lo the better Way is to low the Seeds in 
imall Patches in the Middle of the Borders be¬ 
tween the taller Flowers; and when the Plants 
are come up, they (hould be thin’d, and kept 
clear from Weeds, which will caufe them to 
flower much flronger than if they are drawn 
tip weak. 

Thefe Plants do flower in June and July, 
and their Seeds do ripen loon after : But in 
order to have a Succeflion of thele and other 
Imali annual Flowers, many Perfons do low 
• them at two or three different Scafons, viz. 
in March , April and May ; by which Means 
they continue them until the Froft comes 
in Autumn ; but thole Seeds which are lown 
late in the Springs (hould be carefully water’d 
in dry Weather, otherwife they feldom.grow. 

The red and white Candy Tufts, do vary 
fb as not to be kept leparate ; the Seeds of 
the Red producing lome white Flowers, and 
thofe of the White lome with red ones j but 
of late, the bitter umbellated Sort has been 
cultivated in Gardens, and the Seeds fold in 
the Shops, by the Name of White Candy 7 lift, 
tho’, in reality, it is a different Plant: How¬ 
ever, as this Sort produces beautiful white 
Flowers, it (hould have a Place in the Bor¬ 
ders of the Flower Garden for the lake of 
Variety. 

The Rofe of yericbo is a Plant of no great 
Beauty or Ufe, lo is leldom cultivated except 
in Boranick Gardens. This requires the fame 
Culture as the former Sorts, and is alfo an 
annual Plant. 

THLASPIDIUM ; is fo call’d of ihlafpi, 
becaufe it lomething refembles this Plant.j 
Baftard Mithridate Muftard. 

The Char after i are; 

ST 'he Flower confifts of four Leaves, which 
are plac'd in Form of a Crop , out of whofe Cup m 
rifes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a 
double , fatootb Fruit , compos'd of two Parts, 
that are feparated by an intermediate Partition, 
each of which /wells with a red Seed, which is 
generally flat and oblong. 

The Species are j 

1. Thlaspidium ; fruticofum, leucoiifolio, 
femperflorens, Fourn- Shrubby 7 ‘blafpidiutn, 
with a Wall-flower Leaf, and always flower¬ 
ing, commonly call'd The Candy Tuft-tree. 

2. Thlaspidium ; fruticofum , leucoii folio 
variegato, femperflorens. Sourn. The ftrip’d 
Candy-Tuft-tree; vulva. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant 
which are prelerv’d in curious Botanjck Gar¬ 
dens, mod of which are annual, and have lit¬ 
tle Beauty in their Flowers, therefore I (hall 
not enumerate them in this Place, fince they 
are rarely cultivated in Flower-Gardens. 

The firft of thele Plants here mention’d is 
pretty common in the Gardens near London, 

• 


where it is prelerv’d in Green-houfes with other 
Exotick Plants for the Beauty of its Flowers, 
which are commonly continu’d throughout 
the whole Year, making a very beautiful Fi¬ 
gure in the Green-houfe at fuch Seafons when 
few other Plants are in Flower. 

This Plant may be propagated by planting 
either Cuttings or Slips during any of the 
Summer Months, in Pots fill’d with frelh, light 
Earth, and plac’d under a Frame, obferving 
to water and fhade them until they have taken 
Root, after which they may be expos’d to the 
open Air, and when they have gotten ftrong 
Roots, they may be each tranfpianted into a 
leparate Pot fill’d with light, frelh Earth, and 
may be plac’d amongft other hardy Exotick 
Plants in the open Air in Summer ; but in 
Winter they muft be fereen’d from fevere 
Froft, tho’ in mild Weather they (hould have 
as much free Air as poffible. 

But altho* thele Plants are generally pre- 
ferv’d in Pots, and plac’d in a Green-houte in 
Winter , yet after they have acquir’d Strength, 
they may be planted in warm, dry Borders * 
where, if the Soil be frelh, and not too rich, 
they will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well without any Covering : And 
the Plants thus treated will flower much better 
than thole kept in Pots, 

The ftrip’d Sort is propagated as the plain, 
and muft be treated in the fame manner, but 
being fbmewhat tenderer, muft be conflantly 
Ihelter’d in Winter, otherwife it will be de- 
ftroy’d in a final! Froft, 

THISTLE i vide Carduus. 

THORN-APPLE; vide Stramonium. 

THORN, the Glaftenbury I vide Mef- 
pilus. 

THUNDER is defin’d by feme to be a 
Noife in the lowcft Region of the Air, ex¬ 
cited by a Hidden kindling of fulphureous 
Exhalations. 

Some alio account for it, by feppofing two 
Clouds impending over one another s the 
upper and rarer whereof becoming condens’d 
by a frelh Acceflion of the Air, rais’d thither 
by Warmth from the lower Parts of the At- 
molphere, or driven upon it by the Wind, im¬ 
mediately falls forcibly down upon the lower 
and denier Cloud v by which Fall the Air in¬ 
terpos’d between the two being comprels’d, 
that next the Extremities of the two Clouds is 
fqueez’d out, and leaves Room for the Extre¬ 
mity of the upper Cloud to dofe tight upon 
the under » thus a great Quantity of Air is in¬ 
clos’d, which efeaping through feme winding 
irregular Vent or PalTage, it occafions the 
Noife we call Ptbunder. 

But this only reaches to the Phenomena of 
J *bunder heard without Lightning \ and, in 
effe&, we have now a better Solution ; That 
fbunder is not occafion'd by the falling of the 
Clouds, but by the kindling of fulphureous 
Exhalations in the fame manner as the Noite 
of Aurum Fulminans , 

Sir 
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Sir Jfaac Newton (ays. There are folphurc- 
bus Exhalations always afcending into the 
Air, when the Earth is dry j there they fer¬ 
ment with the nitrous Adds, and Sometimes 
taking Fire, generate into Tbunder , Light¬ 
nings, &c. 

That betides the Vapours rais’d from Water, 
there are alio Exhalations carry’d ofF from 
Sulphur, Bitumen , •volatile Salts , Sec. is pafl 
all Doubt: The vaft Quantity of fulphureous 
and bituminous Matter all over the Surface of 
the Earth, and the volatile Salts of Plants and 
Animals afford fuch an ample Stock thereof 
that it is no Wonder the Air fhould be fill’d 
with fuch Particles, rais’d higher or lower, 
according to their greater or lets Degree of 
Subtilty and Activity, and more copioufly 
Ipread in this or that Quarter, according to 
the Direction of the Winds, £$c. 

The Atmofphere about the Earth abounds 
with nitrous Particles of a fpirituous Nature, 
which are every where carry f d along with it; 
befides which Sort of Particles, there are others 
rais’d up into the Air, which may be fbme- 
what of the Nature of fulphureous, nitrous, 
and other combuftible Bodies: As we fee Spirit 
of Wine, Spirit of Turpentine, Camphire, and 
almolt all other combuftible Bodies will by 
Heat be rarefy’d into the Form of Air or 
Smoak, and be rais’d up into the Air. 

All which, if they have a fufficient Degree 
of Heat, will catch Fire, or be turn’d into 
Flame by the nitrous Parts of the Air, as 
thouiands of Experiments might be brought 
to prove. 

There are alfo other Sorts of thefe fulphu- 
reous Steams which arifc from the fubterra- 
neous and mineral Bodies, which only by their 
coming to mix with the Nitre of the Air, tho’ 
they have no fonfiblc Heat in them, will lo 
ferment and adt one upon another as to pro- 
duce an adual Flame, which is a thing that 
has often been found in Mines, and more efpe- 
ciaily if any Part of them be kindled ; then 
the whole Train, which is mingled with the 
contiguous Air, will immediately take Fire 
like a Train of Gunpowder, and then run 
from one End of thole Vapours to the other, 
be they ever fo long; as 1 could prove by a 
multitude of Relations from Coal Mines, and 
leveral other Mines, 

The Afcenfion of which Vapours is fb fud- 
den, and with fuch Violence and Swiftnels 
runs from one End to the other, as often to 
kill the Miners, blow up their Props, Turns, 
Stays, Houles, $ 3 c. and produces as prodi¬ 
gious Effects, as if a vaft Quantity of Gun¬ 
powder had been fired in the Mine. 

Now Lightning in the Air leems to be 
much of the fame Nature j for the Air is con¬ 
tinually furnilh’d with fpirituous, nitrous Parts, 
and the Summer Heat, whenever extraordi¬ 
nary, raifes up out of the Earth (and to this 
the fubterranean Heat alfo is continually con¬ 
curring)^ great Quantity of fulphureous 
Vapours, which are of fuch a Nature, as that 
meeting with the Nitre of the Air, they work 
upon each other, and thereby begin a farther 
, Degree of Heat, which gradually increafes, 


till at laft it arrives at a certain Pitch, and 
then they fall upon, and work upon one ano¬ 
ther, producing an actual Fire and Flame, 
which with wonderful Swiftnels fires the whole 
Train, and fo produces a Flalh and Noife. 
Thus Dr. Hook. 

Dr. Wallis, in Pbilof. Tranfaft. N®. 231. 
fays. That Thunder and Lightning are lb very 
like the Effects of fir’d Gunpowder, that we 
may reafonably judge they proceed from the 
like Caufes. 

Now the principal Ingredients in Gunpow¬ 
der are Nitre and Sulphur, (the Adraidion of 
Charcoal being chiefly to keep their Parts fo- 
parate for the better kindling of it) lb that if 
we fuppofe in the Air a oonvenient Mixture of 
nitrous and fulphureous Vapours, and thole 
by Accident to take Fire, fuch Explofion may 
well follow with Noife and Light, as in the 
firing of Gunpowder ; and being once kindled, 
it will run from Place to Place, as the Vapour 
leads it, like as in a Train of Gunpowder, with 
the like Effe&s. 

1 his Explofion, if high in the Air, and 
far from us, will do no Miichief, or not con- 
fiderable, like a Parcel of Gunpowder fired in 
the open Air, where nothing is near enough to 
be hurt by it: But if the Explofion be near to 
us, or amongft us, it may kill Men or Cattle, 
tear Trees, fire Gunpowder, break Houles, or 
the like, which Gunpowder would do in like 
Circum fiances, 

This Nearnefs or Farne/s may be eftimated 
by the Diftance of the Time between leeing * 
the Flalh of Lightning, and hearing the Clap 
of Thunder ; for tho’ in their Generation they 
be fmultaneous , yet Light moving fafter than 
Sound, they come to us fuccdfively. 

I have obferv’d, that commonly the Noife 
is about foven or eight Seconds after the Flalh j 
but fometimes ’tis much fooner in a Second or 
two ; or lets than that juft after the Flalh ; 
and then the Explofion muft needs be very 
near us, and even amongft us: And, in luch 
Cafes, 1 have more than once prefaged the 
Expectation of Miichief^ and it hath prov’d 
accordingly. 

Now that there is in Lightning a fulphu- 
*reous Vapour, is manifoft from the fulphureous 
Smell that attends it, and the fultry Heat in 
the Air, which is commonly a Fore-runner of 

And tfiat there is a nitrous Vapour in it, we 
may reafonably judge, becauie we do not 
know of any Body 1b liable to a fiidden and 
violent Explofion. 

. As to the kindling of thofo Materials, in 
order to fuch an Explofion, I am told, that a 
Mixture of Sulphur and Filings of Steel, with 
the AdmilEon of a little Water, will not only 
produce a great Effervefeence, but will of it* 
folf break forth into an aCtual Fire : 1 lay, a 
little Water, becauie too much will hinder tho 
Operation, or quench the Fire. 

And this I take to be theCaufo of the Bath - 
Waters, and other hot Springs, where Steel 
and Sulphur caule a great Effervefccnce, but 
no Flame ; fo that there wants only fome 
Chalybeate or •vitriolick Vapour (or fomewhat 

equivalent) 
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equivalent,) to produce the whole Eficft, (there 
being no Want of aqueous Matter in the 
Clouds), and there is no doubt, but that 
among It the various Effluvia from the Earth, 
there may be copious Supplies of Matter for 
luch Mixtures, 

The fame Account may be alfo given of 
Aitna, and ocher burning Mountains, where 
the Mixture of Iron and Sulphur may give a 
Flame, which is often attended with prodigious 
Explolions and Earthquakes, from great Quan¬ 
tities of Nitre, as in fpringing a Mine. 

M. he Clerc defines Thunder to be a rumbling 
Noife in the bighejl Region of the Air , occafloned 
by the fudden Inflammation of Exhalations. 

This he explains and accounts for to the Fur- 
pofes following: 

Bcfides thole Vapours that are rais’d by the 
Heat of the Sun, out of the Water and moift 
Places, there are alfo a world of Particles,' 
which are carry’d off from Sulphur, Bitumen, 
volatile Salts, and other Bodies of the like 
Nature; thefe Particles fly about in the Air, 
either higher or lower, according to the various 
Degrees of their Levity and Gravity ; and thele 
are thole which are by Naturaiifts commonly 
call’d Exhalations. 

Since it is evident, that there is a vail Quan¬ 
tity of fulphureous and bituminous Matter all 
over the Surface of the Earth; and alfo that 
both Plants and Animals abound with volatile 
Salts, there is no Caufe that we fhould wonder 
■why the Air is fill’d with fuch Particles by the 
H ;at of the Sun. 

Nor is it poflible but that they fhould be 
driven about all over the Air; but it is not 
to be doubted, but that they arife in greateft 
Plenty from dry, fun-burnt Places, and hang 
thereabout; and hence it is cafy to account 
for all thofc Meteors, which are inflamed in 
the Air. 

In all aerial Fires there are three Things 
obfervable. 

1. That they are lighted without any hu¬ 
man Means, and by fome invifible Way. 

2. That they run about the Air in various 
Figures. 

3. That fome of them continues longer than 
others do; but yet they all vanilh in a fhort 
time. 

In order to make a Flame or Spark appear, 
there is nothing more nccefiary, than that 
there fhould be fome Particle fo whirl’d about 
m the Air, as to caft afide all the grofier 
Matter, and play about in the mollfobtil Part 
of the Air. 

Now, there are fome Matters which are 
apter to be put in Motion than others; fuch 
as the Parts of Sulphur, Bitumen, Nitre, &c. 

Therefore, when a fuflkient Quantity of 
Matter of thefe Kinds are gotten together, it 
js no difficult Matter for one or two of thofc 
Particles to be whirl’d about by the Heat of 
the Air; and when they are once inflamed, to 
fee Fire to all the reft that are about them ; as a 
Confequcnce of which it is obfervable, that 
thefe aerial Fires are common in Summer , but 
more rare in IFinur ; and by how much the 


Summer is hotter, the more common fuch Fires 
are: And this futficiently fliews, that tlv.: 
Matter of fuel; Fires is railed and inflamed by 
the Heat of the Air and the Impctuoficy of 
its Motion. 

This may be demonftratedby an Experiment 
made by the Preparation which Chy mills call 
Aurum fulminant. Gold being ciillbived in 
Aqua Regia, and precipitated with Oil of 
Tartar , the Dull which finks to the Bottom, 
alter it has been dry’d gradually, and without 
Fire, will afterwards be fired by a moderate 
Heat, and will go off with a Noife like that 
of a Musket difeharg’d. 

This Experiment may alfo be made at a 
lefs Expence, and alfo as efteftually, by mix¬ 
ing three Drams of Salt-petre with one Dram 
of Brimftone, and a Dram and a half of Tar¬ 
tar, and beating them to a very fine Powder; 
this being done, the Powder will take Fire as 
readily as the Aurain fulminant , but will not 
give quite fo great a Crack. 

Now if it be confider’d, that the Particles 
of Nitre, Sulphur, and Tartar, which fly in 
Air, are much finer than thole of the Com- 
pofition before-mentioned: It is eafy to ima¬ 
gine, that they may be fired by a moderate 
Heat afoit in the Air, if they be mixed ac¬ 
cording to the aforefiiid Proportion. 

This Sort of Matter mult be carried about 
the Air in various Figures, according as the 
Winds blow, and as it is greater or Idler in 
Quantity, and according as it takes Fire. 

If the Fire begins at one End, and burns 
gradually, it is called a Lamp-, but if a long 
Exhalation takes Fire at once, it is called a 
Dart : Sometimes thefe , Exhalations are hur¬ 
ried one way or other by the Stream of the 
Air, while they are in Flame, fometimes they 
continue in the fame Place, and then they arc 
called Beams ; at other l imes the Clouds part, 
and the Sky leems to retire, which may be 
caus’d by the Wind, and a Flame will flalh 
out at this Opening ; when this happens it is 
call’d a Cbafm. 

When burning Exhalations have lefs Sul¬ 
phur in them (which yields a paler Flame) 
than Nitre, Bitumen, or Tartar, they appear 
as red as Blood. 

Though this Sort of Inflammation may ap¬ 
pear either by Night or Day, yet they will 
be more plain to be fcen in the Night, in the 
Abfence of the Sun, the prevalent Light of 
which obfeures the Sight, 

Thofc which are commonly call’d Shooting 
Stars , are but fmall Exhalations fn our Air, 
and therefore arc not properly Stars . 

Ignis Fatu[Jack-in-a-Lanthorn, WilUin- 
a-lVhifp, &c,] feem to con fill of a more grea fy 
Exhalation. It is evident; tliat oily Subftances, 
though they are cafily lighted, yet they are not 
fpent fo foon as thofc of Sulphur and Nitre. 

Hence it may be learn’d, that ajl fuch in¬ 
flamed Exhalations mult neceflarily difappear 
foon, becaufe the fubtil Matter of which they, 
confift is foon fpent. But as the Matter of 
them is not all alike, fo their Continuance is 
not exatfly the fame; We may obferve that 
7 2 a Flame# 
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a Flame, which is raifed out of various Mate¬ 
rials, will either laft longer, or be extinguish'd 
iooner, according as they are compos’d. 

Oil mix’d with Bitumen or Sulphur will 
flame longer than if mix’d with Nitre. 

From what has been faid, it will be no dif¬ 
ficult Matter to conceive how Thunder is pro¬ 
duc’d : For the Experiment fhcws, that Flame 
which throws off the Air with great Violence, 
fometimes occafions a great Crack. And it 
being an eafy Matter lor heterogeneous Par¬ 
ticles to mix in great Quantities in the upper 
Region of the Air, and to be fet on Fire by 
a moderate Heat; there is no need to have 
Recourfe to any thing elfe to explain the 
Caufe of Thunder. 

As for the Noife of Thunder, wc may be 
fatisfied by all Experiments, that it cannot be 
any other wife produc’d, than by a fwi ft and 
vehement Exploficm of the Air, which is forc’d 
every Way ; and the Motion of it being con¬ 
tinued to our Ears, ftrikes the Tympana [Draws} 
of them, and this caufes the Senlation we call 
Sound. 

As to the Noife of Thunder, it is obfcrvablc, 
that it founds as if it pafled through Arches, 
and was broken varioufly. The Reafon of it 
is, becaufe the Flame is kindled among the 
Clouds, that hang over one another, and the 
agitated Air flies between them. Thus it may 
be obferved, that when a Gun is difeharged 
at a good Diftance, the Inequalities of the 
Ground, do caufe it to found to us with fe- 
vcral repeated broken Reports. 

It is alfo plain, that the Flame is the Caufe 
of Thunder, becaufe mod commonly the Flafh 
is feen before the Crack is heard. There is 
not fuch a Diftance indeed between the Firing 
of the Exhalation and the Concuflion of the 
Air, as there is between the feeing of the 
Flafh and the hearing of the Thunder. But the 
Reafon of it is, that we fee any thing, as it 
were, in an Inftant: but Sounds are convey’d 
to our Ears by a fucceffive Motion of the Air, 
and therefore more Time is requir’d to hear than 
to fee. 

By what has been faid before it appears, 
that Lightning is an inflamed Exhalation, com- 
pos'd of Sulphur and Nitre, or fame fucb Mat - 
ter, or a Mixture of feveral Sorts together. 
The Inflammation is fometimes with a Noife, 
as in cloudy Weather, and fometimes with¬ 
out, as in clear; which caufes fome Variety 
in it. 

Sometimes it lightens without Noife, which 
is when the Exhalation confifts of Matter 
fofter than ordinary, which is not fo foon 
kindled. If it confifts only of fulphureous 
Particles, which are a fofter Sort, they are 
not fo apt to fire all at once, nor give the 
Air fuch a Concuflion, as lhall caufe us to hear 
the Noife of it: But if there be many Parti¬ 
cles of Nitre and Tartar mingled with the 
Sulphur, the former being harder, caufe the 
whole Exhalation to burft at once with fuch 
Impctuofity as to rend the Air, and to make 
a vaft Noife. 

The Noife of Thunder is more diverfify’d 
in cloudy Weather, becaufe the Air is vari¬ 


oufly reverberated from die Clouds to us; but 
if there are no Clouds, the Air flows through 
the open Spaces to our Ears, more freely and 
evenly; and it frequently lightens in fuch 
Weather without Thunder, becaufe the In¬ 
flammation confifts only of fulphurecus Parti¬ 
cles ; and, on the contrary, it often thun¬ 
ders in cloudy Weather without any Lightning 
appearing vifibly, becaufe it is intercepted by 
the Clouds. 

Rain generally attends Thunder and Light¬ 
ning, cither at the fame Time or foon after ; 
and it frequently rains fafter after a Clap of 
Thunder : So that Rain items to be the Elicit 
of Thunder. 

As for Thunderbolts : When it thunders and 
lightens there fometimes falls a Thunderbolt . 
This Thunderbolt is a molt rapid Flame, that 
darts out of the Clouds to the Ground, and 
ftrikes through every thing that Is in its Way: 
And it is obferv’d to have the following pecu¬ 
liar Phenomena. 

1. That it oftner ftrikes upon high Places 
than low; as upon Mountains, Towers, Stee¬ 
ples, Trees, £sV. 

2. That it fometimes burns Peoples Cloaths, 
without hurting their Bodies. 

3. That it fometimes breaks their Bones, 
and at the fame time docs not hurt their Flefli 
or their Garments. 

4. That it has melted or broken a Sword 
in a Scabbard, without hurting the Scabbard ; 
and on the contrary, has fometimes burnt 
the Scabbard all over, and at the fame time 
done no Harm to the Sword. 

From thefe Conliderations we may conclude, 
that a Thunderbolt is an Exhalation, which is 
kindled of a hidden, and is copious enough 
to be hurried down to us by Winds. 

Thunderbolts are moft commonly darted 
aflope, through the Air; and this may be 
occafioned by the Winds, which feldom or 
never blow downright. And it is probable 
that the Flame is beaten down by the Wind, 
and reaches the Ground before the Matter of 
it is quite fpent. 

And this may be the Reafon, that for the 
moft part they ftrike upon high Places; for 
as they fall obliquely thro* the Air, they often 
in their Way meet with Mountains, Towers, 
ide. and the Reafon that the Forceof their Flame 
is very different, is probably from the Diffe¬ 
rence of the Exhalations which form the Thun¬ 
derbolt , the Bodies from which they are col¬ 
lected being fulphureous, bituminous, or fa- 
line ; and from thence it may be, that it. 
fometimes burns Garments at the fame Time 
that it pafles over the Bodies without doing, 
them any Harm. 

Sometimes it penetrates the foft Flefli harm- 
lefsly, as to that, and yet breaks the hard 
Bones ; as Gold and other Metals are difioAv’d 
by Aqua Regia and Aqua Forlis, and in the 
mean time the Paper fhall not be hurt by 
them. And for the fame Reafon it is, that a 
Sword may be melted in a Scabbard, and yet 
the Scabbard remain entire; and fo it would, 
be if they were both laid together in Aqu& 
Foriis : Becaufe the acute Parts of the Aqua 
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Fortis do not operate upon foft Matter, the 
Particles of which are branched, as they do 
upon harder Bodies, into the Pores of which 
they infinuate themfelves, and difiblve the 
Contexture. 

Again ; Thunderbolts are more common in 
Summer and Autumn than they are in Wxnter 
and the Spring ; for which, three Rea Ions may 
be given, 

1. That the Cold is fo great in the upper 
Region of the Air in Winter and Spring , that 
it will not permit the Exhalations to take 
Fire. 

2. That the Exhalations are fewer in thofe 
Seafons, becaufe they are kept from afeending 
by the Cold -, for they cannot rife in any Quan¬ 
tity without a confiderable Heat. 

The Air is fo fill’d with Vapours and Clouds 
in the Winter and Spring, that all Exhalations 
are dilated, and therefore arc not capable of 
being inflamed. 

Alfo fome Places arc more obnoxious to 
Thunderbolts than others, and they are fuefj 
as fend forth Plenty of Exhalations for that 
Purpofe, and where they are not eafily dif- 
pers’d by the Winds ; and thence in hotter 
Countries, where the Sun exhales out of the 
Earth all that can be exhaled, Thunderbolts 
arc more frequent than they are in Climates 
that are colder ; So that in thofe Places that 
are encompafs’d with high Mountains, where 
the Wind has not Acceis to blow fo freely, 
the Exhalations are kept together, and Thun¬ 
derbolts are more common v but in fpacious 
Plains, which are, as it were, fwept by the 
Winds, thefe Exhalations are flutter'd and 
blown about. 

THURIFEROUS, fignifies bearing or pro¬ 
ducing Frankincenfe. 

THUYA, [lb call’d of »«'*, to perfume 
with Smoak ; becaufe this Plant hath a pene¬ 
trating Smell.} The Arbor Vitae, vulgo. 

The Characters are ; 

The Leaves are ever-green, fquamous , and 
comprefs'd , having /mail, oblong , fquamous 
Cones growing upon the Backfides, in which 
the Seeds are contained. 

The Species are » 

1. Thuya v Thcopbrafli . C. B. P. The 
Arbor Vitae, or Tree of Life. 

2. Thuya i Tbeophrafti, folio variegato. 
The flrip’d Arbor Vitae, or 1 ree of Life. 

The firft Sort was formerly in greater 
Efteem than at prefent in the Englifh Gar¬ 
dens ; it is commonly rais’d in the Nurferies 
near London, where their Heads are fheered 
into a conical Figure; but fince that low 
Tafte of Gardening, in crowding vaft Quan¬ 
tities of clipp’d Plants into Gardens, is juftly 
exploded, thefe Trees do not meet with fo 
good Reception as formerly: But notwith- 
itanding this, there may be fome of them 
planted in Gardens to great Advantage, if 
they are placed in Wildernefies, or Clumps of 
ever-green T rees, where thefe ihould be plant¬ 
ed with other Sorts which are nearly of the 
fame Growth s, and in fuch Plantations th« 


dull, heavy, green Colour of thefe Leave.-’, 
will be very uletu) in adding to the Luttre of 
thofe which are of a more lively Grte i, and 
make a fine Variety. 

The ftrip’d Sort is preferved by fome who 
are curious in collating fuch Varieties, but 
there is little Beauty in it- 

Thefe Trees may be propagated by laying 
down their tender Branches in the Spring of 
the Year, obferving to flit ’em at a Joint (as 
is commonly praftis’d for Carnationsj as alfo 
to water 'em in dry Weather, and keep 'em 
con flan tly clear from Weeds: If thefe '1 hings 
be duly obferved, the Layers will be ruoced 
by the Spring following, at which Time they 
may be taken off, and tranfplanted into a Nur- 
fery in Rows three Fectafuncler, and the Plants 
eighteen Inches Diflance in the Rows; ob¬ 
ferving to lay a little Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots, to prevent 
the Wind from drying it, and in dry Weather 
they fliould be olu-n refrefil'd with Water, 
until they have taken Root, after which they 
mull be conllantly kept clear from Weeds, 
and the Ground dug every Spring between the 
Rows, that their Roots may extend them- 
fclves on every Side. In this Nurfcry they 
may remain five or fix Years, and may then 
be tranfplantcd where they are to remain for 
good. The bell Seafon to remove thefe Trees 
is about the Beginning of April, jutl before 
they /hoot. 

Thelc Trees may alfo be propagated by 
Slips, which Ihould be planteel on a mojffc 
Soil in April , and if fliadeel in very hor, dry 
Weather, moft of 'em will take Root, after 
which they mull be treated as hath been di¬ 
rected for the Layers. 

The Leaves of this Tree being bruifed 
between the Fingers, emit a ftrong Scent, 
fomewhat like Ointment; and I have been 
inform’d, that fome Pcrfons do make an Oint¬ 
ment thereof, which is citeem’d excellent for 
frefh Wounds. The Wood of this Tree U 
greatly efteem’d by the Turners, for making 
Bowls, Boxes, (Ac. But as the Tree is flow of 
Growth, and feldom arrives to any gicat Mag¬ 
nitude in this Country, (rarely growing above 
twenty Feet high), fo it is not worth cultivate- 
ing for its Timber. 

THYMELAtA, [this Plant is fo call’d of 
3 *V», Thyme , and «&aia, an Olive-tree , be¬ 
caufe its Leaves are narrow as the Thyme, 
and thick as thofe of the Olive-tree .] Spurge 
Laurel, or Mefereon. 

The Characters are ; 

The Flower cotiftfts of one Leaf, is for the 
moft part Funnd-Jhap*d, and cut into four Seg¬ 
ments, from whofe Center rifes the Pointal , which 
afterwards becomes an oval Fruit wb.cb is in 
fame full of Juice, but in others is dry , in each 
of which is contained one oblong Seed. 

The Species are; 

1. Thymeltea ; Laurifolia , Jempervirens, 
feu Laureola Mas. Tourn. The Spurge, or 
Dwarf Laurel. 

2. ThymeljEa ; Laurifolia , fempervirens, 
folds variegotis-. The ftrip’d Spurge Laurel, 

2 , ThymeejEa > 
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ThtmeljEA ; laurifolio deciduo, five 
Laureola feemina. Tourn, The common Me¬ 
fereon. 

4. ThymjeljEa; laurifolio deciduo, fore at- 
bido, frufiu flavejcente. Tourn. The Mefe- 
reon with white Flowers and yellowilh Fruit. 

5. ThymeljEA; laurifolio deciduo, fore 
rubro. The Mefereon with red Flowers. 

6. Thymelj'ea : laurifolio deciduo, folds ex 
luteo variegaiis. The common Mefereon with 
ftrip’d Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Plants is found wild in 
"Woods and other fhady Places in divers Parts 
of England, but is often cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens for Variety ; where, if it is planted in 
Wildernefies or fhady Walks, it will thrive 
very well; and being an Ever-green, and 
producing its Flowers in Winter, when few 
ocher Plants do flower, makes it the more ac¬ 
ceptable. The fecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firft, which is preferved for the Beauty of 
its ftrip’d Leaves. 

Both thefe Plants may be propagated by 
Suckers taken from the old Plants, or by 
Layers, which fhould be taken off in Autumn , 
and planted in a ftrong Soil and ihady Situa¬ 
tion, where, after they have taken Root, 
they will require little farther Care. 

The feveral Sorts of Mefereon are propa¬ 
gated by flowing their Seeds, the beft Seafon 
tor which is in Aitguf, foon after they are 
ripe, when they begin to fall from the Trees: 
TliTe fhould be fown upon an Eaft Border, 
Where they may have only the Morning Sun, 
and covered about half an Inch with frefh 


became it is a Plant very odorous -, or of dvpb; 
animal Spirit, becaufe it is good in reviving 
the animal Spirits,] Thyme. 

The Chambers are; 

It hath a labiated Flower, cenfifiing of one 
Leaf, wbofe Upper-lip is ereCJ, and generally 
fplit in two, and the Under-Up is divided into three 
Farts ; out of the Flower-cup arifes the Point at, 
accompany'd by four Embryo’s, which afterwords 
become fo many Seeds, inclos’d in a Husk, which 
was before the Flower-cup. To thefe Marks mujt 
be added. Hard ligneous Stalks, and the Flowers 
gather’d into Heads. 

The Species are ; 

1. Thymus; vulgaris, folio latiore. CcB. Pc 
Common broad-leav’d Thyme. 

2. Thymus; vulgaris, folio tenuicre.C. B.P. 
Common narrow-leav’d Tbyme. 

3. Thymus; vulgaris, folio latiore varie- 
gaio. Broad-leav’d ftrip’d Thyme. 

4. Thymus; capitatus, qui Diofcoridis. 
C. B. P. The true Thyme of the Antients. 

There are feveral other Species of Tbymej 
which are preferved in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety ; but as they are feldom cultivated for 
life, fo I fhall not enumerate them in this 
Place. The Sort with broad Leaves is the 
molt common in England ; this is cultivated 
in the Kitchen-Gardens as a Soap Herb, and 
alfo for medicinal Ufe. The next two Sor» 
are preferved in many Gardens for Variety, 
being equally as good as the firft for Uie: 
But the fourth Sort is lefs common in England 
than either of the former. 


Earth ; in the Spring the Plants will appear, 
when they muli be carefully clear’d from 
Weeds, and in dry Weather fhould be often 
watered, which will greatly promote their 
Growth. In this Border they may remain 
two Years, by which Time they will be ftrong 
enough to tranfplant; when there fhould be 
a Spot of ftrong frefh Earth prepared for 
them, into which they fhould be planted in 
Autumn, in Rows three Feet difiance, and the 
Plants eighteen Inches afunder in the Rows, 
treating ’em afterwards in the ufual Manner 
with other Kinds of Shrubs, while in this 
Nurfery ; and when they are large enough to 
plant out for good, they may be taken up in 
Autumn, with a Ball of Earth to the Root of 
each Plant, and placed where they are to re¬ 
main, which fhould be in a ftrong, moift Soil, 
and a fhady Situation, where they will thrive 
and flower exrreamly Well. 

Thefe Plants are great Ornaments to a 
Garden early in the Spring , before other 
Things are in flower, for if the Seafon is mild 
they often flower in January, but in February 
they are always in Perfection. They feldom 
grow to be more than five or fix Feet high in 
England, fo fhould be planted among other 
Shrubs of the fame Growth. 

The Sort with ftrip’d Leaves may be pro¬ 
pagated by budding or inarching it upon the 
plain Sort, becaufe the Seeds will not produce 
ftrip’d Plants. 


Thele Plants may be propagated either by 
Seeds or parting their Roots; the Seafon for 
either is in March. If it is done by fowing 
the Seeds, it fhould be done upon a Bed 
of light Earth, obferving not to bury the 
Seeds too deep, which will caule ’em to rot: 
When the Plants are come up they fhould be 
carefully clear’d from Weeds, and if the 
Spring fhould prove dry, if they are watered 
twice a Week it will greatly promote their 
Growth ; and in June the Plants fhould be 
thinned, leaving ’em about fix Inches afunder 
each Way, that they may have Room to 
fpread, and thofc Plants which are drawn ouC 
may be tranfplanted into frefh Beds at the 
fame Diftance, obferving to water them until 
they have taken Root, after which they wiR 
require no farther Care, but to keep ’em clear 
from Weeds, and in the Winter following they 
may be drawn op for Ufe. 

But if thefe Plants arc propagated by part¬ 
ing their Roots, the old Plants fhould be 
taken up about the latter End of March, and 
flipt into as many Parts as can be taken off 
with Root; thefe fhould be tranfplanted into 
Beds of frefh light Earth, at fix or eight 
Inches diftance, obferving if the Seafon is 
dry to water them until they have taken 
Root, after which they muft be duly weed¬ 
ed, and they will thrive, and foon be fit for 
Ufe. 

In order to fave Seeds of thefe Plants, fome 
of the old Roots fhould remain unremoved) 
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Jog Year ; thefe will flower in June, and in 
July the Seed will ripen, which mult be taken 
as foon as it is ripe, and beat out, other- 
wife the firft Rain will wafh it all out of the 
Husks. 

Thefe Plants do root greatly in the Ground, 
and thereby draw fcut the Goodnefs of a Soil 
fooner than molt other Plants ; fo that what¬ 
ever is fown orplanted upon a Spot of Ground 
whereon 'Thyme grew the preceding Year, will 
feldom thrive, unlefs the Ground be trench'd 
deeper than the Thyme rooted. 

THYME THE LEMON; vide Ser- 

pillurti. 

THYME THE MARUM % vide Marum. 

THYME THE. MASTICK; vide Mafti- 
china. 

TILIA, [of vMt, a Feather , becaufe this 
Tree bears a Flower in its Stalk, which fome- 
nrhat refembles the Plume of a Colewort ; or 
of Telum , a Dart, becaufe its Wood is ufed 
in making Darts.'] The Lime, or Linden- 
Tree. 

' The Char afters are ; 

The Flower mifijis of feveral Leaves, which 
are placed orbicularly, and do expand in Form 
of a Rofe , having a long, narrow Leaf , grow¬ 
ing to the Foot-fialk of each Chtfier of Flowers , 
from whofe Cup rifes the Pointal, which after¬ 
wards becomes a tejliculated Fruit , conftfitng of one 
Caff tie, containing an oblong Seed in each . 

The Species are ; 

1. Tilia ; fee mine, folio majore. C. B. P, 
The common or broad-leav'd Lime-tree. 

2. Tilia ; feemina, folio minore. C. B. P. 
The fmall-leav'd Lime-tree. 

3. Tilia *, folds molUter birfutis, viminibut 
rubris, fruftu tetragono. Raii Syn. The red- 
twig’d Lime-tree. 

4. Tilia ; Caroliniana, folio longtus mucronato. 
The Carolina Lime-tree. 

5. Tilia ; feemina, folio majore variegato. 
The flrip’d-leav’d Lime-tree. 

The three firfl-mention’d Trees are very 
pommon in England, being cultivated in moft 
Nur[tries, but the Carolina Sort is not at pre- 
fent very common ; this was fenc from Caro¬ 
lina by Mr. Mark Catesby, in the Year 1726. 
but as yet there does not appear any con fide r- 
able Difference from rhe common Sort. That 
with ftrip’d Leaves is preferved by fome for 
the Sake of Variety, but there is no great 
Beauty in it. > 

All thefe Trees are eafily propagated by 
Layers, which in one Year will take good 
Root, and may then be taken olf and planted 
in a Nurfery, at four Feet diftance Row from 
Row, and two Feet afunder in the Rows; 
the belt Time to lay ’em down and to remove 
’em is at Michaelmas, when their Leaves be¬ 
gin to fall, that they may take Root before' 
the Froft comes on, tho’ they may be trans¬ 
planted any time from September to March in 
open Weather; but if the Soil is dry, it is 
much the better Way to remove ’em in Au¬ 
tumn, becaufe it will fave a great Expence in 


watering them, if the Spring fhould alfo proye 
dry. In this Nurfery they may remain four 
or five Years, duringwhich Time the Ground 
fhould be dug every Spring, and conltantly 
kept clear from Weeds; and the large Side- 
fhoots pruned ofl^ to caufe ’em to advance in 
Height; but the final! Twigs mult not be 
pruned off from the Stems, becaufe thefe are 
abfolutely neceffary to detain the Sap, for the 
Augmentation of their Trunks, which are apt 
to fhoot up too (lender, when they are en¬ 
tirely diveiled of all their lateral Twigs. If 
the Soil in which they are planted be a fat 
Loam, they will make a prodigious Progrefs 
in their Growth, fo that in five Years time 
they will .be fit to Iranfplant out tvhere they 
are to remain. 

Thefe Trees were a few Years fince greatly 
efteem’d for planting Walks and Avenues near 
Habitations, becaufe in a few Years they 
would afford a pleafant Shade, and might be 
removed, when grown to a large Stature, 
without Hazard, fo that a Perfon might enjoy 
the Pleafure of ’em in a ihort time : But of 
late they are much lefs valued, on account of 
their Leaves decaying early in Autumn (efpe- 
cially if the Soil be dry in which they are 
planted;, fo that many times they are almoft 
deftitute of Leaves by the Beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, whereas the Elm continues in Beauty 
a full Month longer, and the Wood of the latter 
being much preferable to that of the former, 
has introduced thefe Trees inftead of Limes in 
molt of the modern Plantations. 

The Timber of ttie Lime-tree is ufed by the 
Carvers, it being a foft, light Wood ; as alfo 
by Architects for framing the Models of their 
Buildings ; the Turners do alfo life it for ma¬ 
king light Bowls, Diflies, &c. but it is too foft 
for any ftrong Purpofes. 

Thefe Trees will continue found a great 
Number of Years, and if planted in a good 
loamy Sail, will grow to a confiderable Bulk: 
I have mcafuf’d one of thefe Trees which 
was near ten Yards in Girt two Feet above 
the Ground, and was then in a very thriving 
Condition ; and Sir Thomas Brown mentions 
one of thefe Trees which grew in Norfolk, 
that was fixteen Yards in Circuit a Foot and 
half above-ground, in Height thirty Yards, 
and in the lead Part of the Trunk it was 
eiojht Yards and an half 

T1NUS : Laurus Tinus, vulgo. 

The Charafters are *, 

The Flowers grow in Clujlers, and covfif of 
one Leaf, which is divided into five Parts 
toward the Top-part ■, thefe are fucceeded by 
fmall Fruit, Jhap'd fomewbat like an Olive , 
but are umbilicaled, each containing one Pear- 
Jhap'd Seed. 

The Species are; 

1. Tinus prior. Clufi Hijl. The Ballard 
fhining-leav’d Laurus Tinus, vulgo. 

2. Tinus ; II. Clufi. Hijl. The rough- 
lea v’d Laurus ft huts, vulgo. 

3. Tinus 1 III. Clufi Htft, The fmall- 
leav’d Laurus Tinus, vulgo. 

8 A 4. Tinus; 
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4 . Tin its } prior Clujii, folio atroviridi 
fplendcnte. The fbining-leav’d Laurus Linus, 
Vulgd. 

5. Tinhsv prior Clufii, foliis ex albs va¬ 
riegate. The ftrip’d ftiining leav'd Laurus 
'Linus. 

6 . Tinus 1 II. Cliijii y foliis ex luteo va¬ 
riegate. The ftrip’d rough-leav’d Laurus 

Linus. 

Thefe Plants are greatly propagated in the 
Gardens near London for their Beauty, the 
Leaves always remaining green, and their 
Flowers are produced in great Plenty in the 
U r \Inter Seafon, when few other Shrubs do 
flower. 

Thefe Plants were a few Years fince pre- 
ferved in Pots and Tubs, and placed in the 
Green-houfe in Winter, with Oranges , Myr¬ 
tles, and other exotick Trees ; but of late 
Y ears they have been planted in the open 
Ground, where they refill the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well, and are rarely 
injured, except in very fevere Frofts, and then 
they are fcldom deftroy'd, though their Heads 
may be kill’d (as was the Cafe with many of 
thefe Trees in the Year 1728.) yet thofe 
which were left undifturb'd, (hot out frefhagain 
the following Summer , and have fince made 
good Plants} which fhould caution People 
from rooting out Plants too foon, when they 
may feem to be kill'd by Froft, 

Thefe Plants tnay be propagated by laying 
down their tender Shoots in the Spring, which 
if kept clear from Weeds, and duly water'd 
in dry Weather, will take Root by the fuc- 
cceding Spring, when they fhould be taken off 
and tranfplanted into a mellow, loamy Soil, 
(but not too wet) at three Feet diftance Row 
from Row, and eighteen Inches afunder in the 
Rows, observing to lay fome Mulch up^n the 
Surface of the Ground about their Roots, and 
in dry Weather to refrelh'em with Water un¬ 
til they have taken Root. 

There, fhould be alfo fome flrait Stakes 
fix’d down by the Side of each Plant, to 
which they fhould be fatten'd, in order to 
render their Stems flrait, otherwife they will 
be crooked and unfighcly. But it is not pro¬ 
per to have thefe Plants more than two Feet 
high in clear Stems, becaufewhen their Heads 
are advanced above Sight, the Beauty of the 
Plants are loft, and they arc in greater Danger 
of being deftroy'd in bad Weather: There¬ 
fore, when their Stems are two Feet high, 
their upright Shoots fhould be flopp'd, in or¬ 
der to force out lateral Branches, which may 
be fo prun'd in the growing Seafon, as to form 
'em into regular Heads ; but this fhould not 
be done with Sheers (as is the common Prac¬ 
tice, whereby, their Leaves are cut, and ren¬ 
der’d very unfightty), but rather skilfully 
pruned with a Knife, allowing their Branches 
a proportionable Diftance to the Breadth of 
their Leaves, which will be clofe enough to 
render them beautiful, and at the fame time 
will encourage their Flowering : For when 
they are continually clipp’d, their Branches 
are very weak, and do often decay in the 
M iddle, and their Flowers are never fo large, 
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nor produc’d in fo great Plenty as when 
they have a greater Diftance allow'd to their 
Shoots. 

In this Nurfery the Plants may remain four 
or five Years, during which time they fhould 
be carefully clear’d from Weeds, and the 
Ground dug every Spring *, in doing of which 
their Roots fhould be carefully cut round, to 
caufe ’em to produce more Fibres, whereby 
they may be removed with greater Safety, 
beeaufe the Earth will be the better fupported 
by their Roots. The bell time to trhnfplant 
them is about the Beginning of April, as hath 
been directed for moft Sorts of Evergreens , 
that being the Seafon they begin to fhoor. 

Thefe Shrubs are very ornamental, when 
planted in the lower Part of Clumps, and 
other Plantations of Evergreens , if they are 
mix’d with other Plants of the fame Growth: 
and in thefe Plantations they will not be fo 
liable to fuffer by Froft, beeaufe their Stems 
will be defended by the neighbouring Plants. 

There are fome who make Hedges of thefe 
Plants, but they are by no means proper for 
that Purpofc, beeaufe their Leaves are large, 
which occafions their Branches to be produced 
at a farther Diftance, and thefe when cut do 
appear very unfightly} beftdes, by the fre¬ 
quent cutting of them, it prevents their dower¬ 
ing, fo that the greateft Beauty of the Plants 
is loft } for they fhould never be pruned after 
the Beginning of May, unlefs fome very luxu¬ 
riant Shoots are produced, which grow greatly 
out of Order thefe may be fhorten’d, or 
entirely difplaced, according as the Plants may 
require i and this one Pruning every Spring 
will be fufficient to keep 'em conftantly in 
Order, without injuring their Flowering, which 
fhould always be avoided. 

TITHYMALOIDES, [of and 

«/©-, Shape.] Baftard Spurge. 

The Characters are ; 

Lhe Flower confijls of one Leaf, and is * in 
Shape Jbmewhat like a Slipper } whofe Pointal 
afterwards becomes a tricapfular Fruit like that 
of Spurge, 

The Species are} 

1. Tithymaloides; frutefeens, folio Myrti 
amplijfmo. Tourn. The American, fhrubby, 
laurel-leav'd Spurge, vulgo, 

2. Tithymaloides ; frutefeens, foliis tte- 
rii. Plum. Shrubby Baftard Spurge with an 
Oleander Leaf. 

Thefe Plants are very common in the warm 
Parts of America, where the firft is known by 
the Name of Poifon-weed , under which Ap¬ 
pellation I received it from Barbadoes i this 
Sort is now pretty common in the Gardens of 
thole who are curious in preferving tender' 
exotick Plants, but the fecond Sort is yet very 
rare in the EngUJb Gardens. 

They are bot^y propagated by Cuttings, 
which may be taken from the Plants during 
any of the Summer Months, and after having 
lain in a dry Place for a Fortnight or three 
Weeks, until the ’wounded Part |je healed 
over, they fhould be'planted into final! Pots, 
fill’d with light, fandy , Earth, mix'd with 
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JLime-rubbilb, and then plunged into a Hot¬ 
bed of Tanners-bark, observing now and then 
to refrefh them gently with Moifture; but they 
Ihould never receive much Wet, which will 
tot them. 

Alter they have taken Root they may have 
a greater Share of Air, by railing the GUffes, 
but they mull never be expos’d to the open 
Air: In this Bed they may remain until the 
Beginning of October, when they muft be re¬ 
moved into the Stove, and placed with the 
Melon and - lorch-Thifile, in a warm, dry Si¬ 
tuation, and during the fainter Seafon they 
Ihould have very little Water, which if given 
in Plenty, .feldom fails to rot ’em. In the 
Spring thefe Plants Ihould be again placed 
into a Bark-bed, which will greatly promote 
their Growth, and will caufe ’em to produce 
Flowers, which they feldom do when kept 
dry upon Shelves in the Stove, nor will they 
make any confidcrable Progrefs in fuch a 
Situation. 

Thefe Plants are preferved for their odd 
Appearance amongft other fucculent Plants, 
their Leaves being very large, thick, and full 
of a milky acrid Juice. 

TITHYMALUS, [»»«>«*©•, fo called of 
*3*, a Pap or Teat, and (m/u exit, foft , q. d. 
foft Pap , becaufe this Plant produces Milk. 
One Sort is call’d Cbaracias, i. e. belonging to a 
Valley, of wo, to make a ‘Trench, on ac¬ 
count of its growing in a Valley. Another 
Sort is called Peplos , which was an Ornament 
that Women made ufe of, which being fpread 
out ferved for a Veil. A third Sort is call’d 
Cataputia , a Medicament that is fwallowed 
at one Gulp.] Spurge. 

The Characters are j 

The, Flower conjijls of one Leaf, which is of 
the globous, Bell-jbape, cut into feveral Moon- 
Jbap’d Segments, and encompafs'd by two little 
Leaves , which feem to perform the Office of a 
Flower-cup ; the Pointal, which is for the mojb 
fart triangular , rifes from the Bottom of the 
Flower, and afterwards becomes a Fruit of the 
fame Shape, divided into three feminal Cells , in 
each of which is contained one oblong Seed. To 
tbefe Notes Jhould be added. It has a milky 
Juice abounding in every Part of the Plant. 

The Species are; 

1. Tithymalus; latifAius, cataputia dr. cl us. 
//. L, Broad-leav’d Spurge, called Cata¬ 
putia. 

2. Tithymaujs ; cbaracias, amygd^loides. 
C. B. P. Wood Spurge with Almond-like 
Leaves. 

3. Tithymalus ; cbaracias, amygdaloides, 
foliis eleganter varkgatis. Flor. Bat. Wood 
Spurge with beautiful flrip’d Leaves. 

4. Tithymalus ; maritimus. C. B. P. Sea 
Spurge. 

5. Tithymalus; m^rfinites, latifalius, C.B, 
P. Broad Myrtle-leav’d Spurge. 

6. Tithymalus; pahflris, fruticofus. C. B. 
P. Shrubby Marfh Spurge, commonly called 
the Greater Efula of the Shops. 

7. Tithymalus; foliis pint, forth Diofco- 


ridis pityufa. C. B. P. Pine-Ieav'd Spurge^ 
called the Lefler Efula of the Shops, 

8. Tithymalus ; Indicus frutefeens. Raii 
Hijl. Indian Ihrubby' Spurge. 

9. Tithymalus; Indicus , vlmineus, penitus 
apbyllos. Boerh. Ind. Indian Spurge with 
flender draggling Branches without Leaves. 

10. Tithymalus ; arboreus. Alpirt. Tree 
Spurge with Myrtle Leaves. 

11. Tithymalus; Creticus, cbaracias, an - 
gujlifolius , villofus fc? incanus. T, Cor. Woody 
Spurge of Candia, with narrow, hairy, and 
hoary Leaves. 

There are a great Number more of Species 
of lefs Note, which are feldom cultivated in 
Gardens, fo I fliall not enumerate them here, 
thofe already mention’d being the mod valu¬ 
able Sorts. 

The fird is a biennial Plant, which will 
fcatter its Seeds, and the Plants will come up 
without any Care, which will flower and feed 
the following Summer , after which the Plants 
will die; thefe Plants come up much better 
when- the Seeds fall of themfclves, than if 
fown with great Care, nor will they bear Re¬ 
moving, unlefs it be done while they are 
young; becaufe they generally fend forth a 
Tap-root, which is often broken by tranf- 
planting, and thereby the Plant dedroy’d. 
This is order’d by the College of Phyficians to 
be ufed in Medicine, under the Title of Ca¬ 
taputia minor , for which Reafon it is preferv’d 
in fome Gardens, chough there is no great 
Beauty in the Plant. 

The fecond Sort is found wild in Woods 
and other lhady Places in divers Parts of Eng¬ 
land, but is worthy of a Place in fmall Wil- 
dernefs Quarters, or in otfier lhady Plantations, 
where it will thrive very well, and in the 
Spring will produce great Tufts of Flowers, 
which although not very beautiful, yet are of 
a Angular Figure and Colour, and will add to 
the Variety of the Place. Thefe Plants may 
be taken out of the Woods in Autumn, and 
tranfplantcd into the Places where they are 
delign’d, in which, if they arc once efta- 
blilh’d, they will fow their Seeds, and thereby 
be continued ; but if they are not placed 
under the Shelter and Shadow of Trees, they 
will not thrive fo well. 

The third Sort is a Variety of the fecond ; 
the Leaves of this Kind are beautifully ftrip’d, 
fo as to appear of three Colours: This may 
be propagated by Cuttings, which Ihould be 
planted in Pots, filled with light fandy Earth, 
and placed in the Shade until they have taken 
Root, after which they may be placed amongft 
other curious Plants, where they may be 
fereen’d from the Violence of the Son in Sum¬ 
mer, and in Winter they muft be fhelter’d 
under a Frame from hard Froft, which will 
deftroy them, but they muft have the free Air 
in mild Weather, and not too much Wet in 
Winter. 

The fourth Sort is found wild upon the Sea 
Coafts in feveral Places in England, from 
whence it has been tranfplantcd into feveral 
Gardens: This may be propagated by fowing 
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the Seeds* or by Cuttings* which muft be 
planted in the Spring, upon a gravelly poor 
Soil, in which this Plant will endure the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters very well, but in very 
fevere Frofts it is often deftroy’d. This is pre- 
ferved in fome Gardens, more for the Sake of 
its Variety than Beauty. 

The fifth Sort may alfo be propagated either 
by fowing its Seeds or planting Cuttings* in 
the fame manner as the former, but muft have 
a dry Soil, and a warm Situation, otherwife 
the Cold will deftroy it in Winter. This Plant 
trails upon the Ground, fo lhould be planted 
at a Diftance from other Plants, becaufe if it 
be over-hung by ’em it will not thrive, and 
the Branches of this will many times extend 
theirifelves two Feet from the Root, fo that 
if it has net Room, they will rot and die 
away. 

The fixth Sort grows wild in marfhy Places 
in France , Italy, and Germany , but in Eng¬ 
land it is preferved in fotne curious Botanick 
Gardens, it being an officinal Plant. This 
may be propagated by parting the Roots, and 
lanting Cuttings in the Spring, which muft 
e done in a light Soil and an open Situation, 
where it will grow four or five Feet high, and 
become very fhrubby •, fo that the Plants muft 
be allowed at Jeaft two Feet Room to grow, 
otherwife they will over-bear each other, or 
whatever Plants ftand near ’em. There is not 
much Beauty in this Sort, but as it is a medi¬ 
cinal Plaijt, it fhould have a Place in Phyfick 
Gardens, 

The feventh Sort is a very hardy Plant, 
and propagates itfelf by its creeping Roots, 
fo that if it be not confined in Pots, it will 
fpread over the Ground where-ever it is planted, 
fo as not to be eafily kept within Bounds. 
This being a medicinal Plant, fhould alfo 
have a Place in Phyfick Gardens, but there 
is not much Beauty in it to recommend it to 
the Curious. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts are 
tender Plants, which come from warm Coun¬ 
tries j and in England are preferred with great 
Care in Stoves, amongft other curious fuccu- 
lent Plants, Thefe are propagated by Cut¬ 
tings, which lhould be cut from the old Plants 
at a Joint, and laid in a dry Parc of the Stove 
for a Fortnight* that the wounded Part may 
heal over ; then they fhould be planted in 
fmati Pots, filled with light Tandy Earth, mix’d 
with Lime-rubbifh, and plunged into a Hot¬ 
bed of Tanners-bark, where they fhould re¬ 
main until they have taken Root, after which 
they fhould be inured to the Air by Degrees, 
and then be removed into the Stove, where 
they muft conftantlv be kept, for they are too 
tender to be expos’d abroad in the Heat of 
Summer ; therefore they lhould be placed near 
the Gaffes of the Stove in Summer, where 
they may have Air in very hot Weather, but 
they muft not have much Wet, being very 
full of Moifture, and fubjedt to rot if over 
watered. In IVtnter they muft be fet in a 
warm Part of the Stove, and fhould have 
very little Wet dnring that Seafon: With this 


Management thefe Plants will thrive and grow 
very large* but they feldom produce Flowers 
in this Country. 

The eleventh Sort was found by Monfieur 
Fournefort iti the Levant , and by him broughc 
into Europe by the Name here given to it* 
though many curious Botanifh are not fatis- 
fied now it differs from the Tithymalus chara- 
cias rubens peregrinm of Cafpar Baubinus. 
This has a great deal of the Appearance of 
our Wood Spurge , but the Stalks are redder, 
and the Flowers are much fairer : It may be 
propagated by Cuttings, which -fhould be 
planted in Pots, filled wiLh light Tandy Earth, 
and in Winter muft be fhelter’d, otherwife it 
is apt to perifh with fevere Cold, In March 
it flowers, at which- time it makes' a beautiful 
Appearance, and is worthy of a Place in every 
good Garden. 

TOAD-FLAX ; vide Linaria. 

TOBACCO; vide Nicotian*. 

TdMENTUM, is that foft, downy Sub- 
ftance* which grows on the Leaves of fome 
Plants. 

TOXICODENDRON, [of Poi- 

fon, and >, a Free.] Poifon-tree, vnlgo. 
The Char alders are ; 

Fbe Flower conftjls of five Leases, which 
are placed orbicularly , and expand in Form of a 
Rofe out of wbofe Flower-cup rifes the Poin~ 
tal , which afterwards becomes a roundijh , dry, 
and for the mofi part , furrowed Fruit , in which 
is contain’d one comprefs’d Seed, 

The Species are ; 

1. Toxicodendron ; tripbyllum , glabrum. 
Fourn. Three-leav’d fmooth Poifon-tree. 

2. Toxicodendron j tripbyllum , folio fi - 
nuato pubefeente. Fourn. Three-leav’d Poifon- 
tree with a finuated hairy Leaf. 

3. Toxicodendron ; Carolinianum, folds 
pinnatis, floribus minimis herbaceis . Carolina 
Poifon Afh, vulgo. 

The two fir ft Species were brought from 
Virginia, many Years fince, where they grow 
in great Plenty, as it is probable they do in 
inoft other Northern 1 Parts of America. The 
firft Sort feldom advances in Height, but the 
Branches trail upon the Ground, and fend 
forth Roots, by which they propagate in 
great Plenty, 

The fccond Sort will grow upright, and 
make a Shrub about four or five Feet high, 
but rarely exceeds that in this Country. This 
may be propagated by Layers, and is equally 
as hardy as the former. 

The third Sort was rais’d from Seeds, which 
were fent from Carolina by Mr. Catesby. This 
is fomewhat tenderer than either of the for¬ 
mer, but will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, efpecially if it be planted 
near the Shelter of other Trees. 

Thefe Plants are preferved by the Curious 
in Botany, for the Sake of Variety, but as 
there is little Beauty in them, fo they are nor 
much cultivated in England. The Wood of 
thefe Trees, when burnt, emits a noxious 
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Fume, which will fuffocate Animals when 
they are (hut up in a Room where it is burnt: 
An In fiance of this is mention’d in the Philo - 
fophical TranfaClions by Dr. William Sberard, 
-which was communicated to him in a Letter 
from hew England by Mr. Moore, in which 
he mentions feme People who had cut Ibme 
of this Wood for Fuel, which they were burn¬ 
ing, and in a Ihort time they loft the Ufe of 
their Limbs and became ftupid ; lo that if a 
Neighbour had not accidentally open’d the 
Door, and law them in that Condition, it is 
generally believ’d they would (oon have pe- 
rifh’d. This fhould caution People from making 
ule of this Wood. 

TR AGACANTHA, of re? 

a Goat, and a*** 3 *, a Thorn j Goats-thorn. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whofe 
Empalement anfes the Point a!, which afterwards 
becomes a bicapfular Pod , fill'd with Kidney - 
Jbap’d Seeds. To tbefe Notes mufi he added, 
Tfibe Leaves grow by Pairs on a middle Kib, 
which always ends in a Thorn. 

T he Species are; 

i. Tragacantha; MaffiUenfls.J.B.Goaxs- 
Thorn of Marfeilles. 

a. Tragacantha; Cretica, incana, flora 
parvo , htieis purpureis firiato. T Cor. Hoary 
Goats-thorn of Crete, with a fmall Flower 
ftrip’d with purple Lines. 

3. Tragacantha ; bumitis Balearic a, fo- 
liis parvis vise incanis , fiore alho. Salvad. 
Low Balearic Goats-rhorn, with (mail Leaves 
and a white Flower. 

There are many other Species of this Plant 
which grow wild in the Iflands of the Archi¬ 
pelago ; but thole here mention’d are all the 
Sorts I have yet ieen cultivated in the Englijb 
Gardens. 

Thele Plants may be propagated either from 
Seeds or by Cuttings, but as they rarely pro¬ 
duce Seeds in this Country, lb the latter 
Method is only ufed' here. The beft Time for 
this Work is in April, juft as the Plants begin 
to (hoot; at which Time the tender Branches 
of the Plants Ihould be taken off, and their 
lower Parts divefted of the decay’d Leaves; 
then they Ihould be planted on a very mode¬ 
rate Hot-bed, which Ihould be cover’d with 
Mats, to lereen them Irom the great Heat of 
the Sun by Day, and the Cold by Night: 
Thele Cuttings Ihould be frequently water’d 
until they have taken Root; after which they 
tnay be expos’d to the open Air, oblerving 
always to keep them dear from Weeds, and 
in very dry Weather they rauft be reffelh’d 
with Water. 

On this Bed they may remain until the fol¬ 
lowing Spring, where, if the Winter Ihould 
be very fevere, they may be cover’d with Mats, 
as before, and in April they may be trans¬ 
planted out either into Pots fill’d with landy, 
light Earth, or into warm Borders, where, 
if the Soil be dry, gravelly, and poor, they 
will endure the fevereft Cold of our Climate ; 
but if they arc planted in a very rich Soil, they 
often decay in Winter,- 


From the fecond Sort Monfieur Tourmfort 
lays, the Gum Adragant or Dragon is pro¬ 
duc’d in Crete ; of which he gives the following 
Relation in his Voyage to the Levant: “ We 
44 had the Satisfa&ion of fully oblerving the 
44 Gum Adragant chi Mount Ida. I cannot 
“ underftand how Bellonius comes to alTert fo 
“ poficively, that there is no fuch thing in 
“ Candia: Sure he had not read the firft 
44 Chapter of the ninth Book of Tbeopbraftus’s 
“ Hiftory of Plants. The little bald Hillocks 
* 4 about the Sheepfold produce much of ] the 
44 Tragacantha , and that too a veiy good 
" Sort. Bellonius and Profper Alpimis were 
44 doubtlefs acquainted with it; tho’itishard- 
44 ly poffible, from their Delcriptions, to 
4 diftinguilh it from the other Kinds they 
44 make mention of. This Shrub fpontaneoully 

yields the Gum Adragant towards the End 
44 of June , and in the following Months; at 
44 which time, the nutritious Juice of this 
44 Plant, thicken’d by the Heat, burfts open 
“ mod of the Veflels wherein it is contain’d. 
44 It is not only gather’d in the Heart of the 
“ Trunk and Branches, but alio in the Inter- 
4c (paces of the Fibres, which are fpread in 
44 the Figure of a Circle like Rays of the Sun. 
44 This Juice is coagulated into fmall Threads, 
44 which paffing through the Bark, iffue out 
44 by little and little, according as they are 
44 protruded by the frelh Supplies of Juice 
44 arifing from the Roots. This Subftance 
44 being expos’d to the Air, grows hard, and 
44 is form’d either into Lumps, or (lender 
44 Pieces, curl’d and winding in the Nature of 
44 Worms, more or left long, according as 
44 Matter offers. It feemsas if the Contra&ion 
44 of the Fibres of this Plant contributes to the 
44 exprefling of the Gum. Thele delicate 
44 Fibres, as fine as Flax, being uncover’d^ 
44 and trodden by the Feet of the Shepherds 
44 and Horles, are by the Heat fhriveil'd up, 
44 and facilitate the Emanation of the extra- 
44 valated Juices.” 

But notwichftanding what Tournefort has 
laid concerning the Gum Adragant being pro¬ 
duc’d from that particular Species, many Au¬ 
thors are of Opinion, that it is taken from 
leveral other Species, but particularly that of 
Marfeilles , from whence that Gum is often 
brought into England. 

TRAGOPOGON, [_Tfcy c 7nlyctt, of 
a Goat, and imyov, a Beard, becattfe the pap. 
pous Seed, while jc is included in the Caltx, 
refembles the Beard of a Goat.j Goats-beard. 

The Characters are; 

It is a Plant with a femiflofculous Flower, 
confiftin £ of many half Florets ; tbefe, with the 
Embryos are included in one common many- 
leav'd Flower-cup, which is not fcaly as in 
Scorzonera, but the Segments are flreteb'd oat 
above the Florets ; the Embryo's afterwards 
become oblong Seeds inclos'd in Covers or Coats, 
and have a thick Down like a Beard adhering 
to them. 

The Species are; 

1. Tragopogon ; pratenfe, luteUm, majus. 
C B. P. Greater Meadow Goats-beard, with’ 
& B a yellow 
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a yellow Flower, commonly call\1 Go-to*Bed- 
at*N T oon, 

2. T r a r, o pocjo n ; f urpitreo-condemn , porrl 
folio qucd Amti •, , vu!tj. C. B. P. Goats- 
beard, with a Leaf like Leeks, and a purple 
blue Flower, commonly call’d Salflafy or 
Saflafy. 

3. Tragopogon ; alter , gramiueo folio , 
fttave - rtibem . Col . Another Goats-beard, with 
a grafty Leaf, and foft red Flowers. 

There are leveral other Species of this Plant, 
which are preferv’d in fome curious Botanick 
Gardens for the Sake of Variety ; but as they 
are not cultivated for Ufe, lo 1 lhall omit enu¬ 
merating them in this Place. 

The firft Sort here mention’d grows wild in 
moift Meadows in divers Parts of England ; 
and in May, when the Stems begin to advance, 
they are by many People gather’d to boil, and 
are by fome preferr’d to Ajparagus. 

The fecond Sort was formerly ftiore ini 
Efteem than at prefect : This was brought 
from Italy, and cultivated in Gardens for 
Kitchen Ule, the Roots being by fome People 
greatly valued; but of late there is but little 
cultivated for the Markets, tho’ fevcral Gentle¬ 
men preferve it in Gardens to fupply their 
Tables. 

The third Sort is by fome preferv’d for the 
Variety of its Flowers. - 

Thefe Plants are propagated from Seeds, 
which fhould be fown in the Spring upon an 
open Spot of Ground, in Rows about nine or 
ten Inches diftant; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be hoed out, leaving 
them about fix Inches afunder in the Rows: 
the Weeds fhould alio be carefully hoed down 
as they are produc’d, otherwife they will foon 
over-bear the Plants, and fpoil them. This 
is the only Culture they require; and if the 
Soil be light, and not too dry, they will make 
large Plants before [Pinter ; at which time the 
Satffify, whole Roots are the mod valuable 
Part, will be fit for Ufe, and may be taken up 
any time after their Leaves are decay’d ; but 
when they begin to fhoot again, they will 
be flickv, and not fit for Ule. 

The common yellow Sort, whole Shoots are 
preferr’d, will be fit for Ufe in April or May, 
according to the Forwardneft of the Seafon : 
The bedtime to cut them ts, when their Stems 
are about four Inches long ; for if they dand 
too long, they are never lb tender as thofe 
which are cut while young. 

Some Peopie in cultivating theft Plants, 
fbw their Seeds irt Beds pretty clofe, and when 
the Plants come up, they tranfplant them out 
in Rows at the before-mention’d Didance; 
but as they do always form a Tap-root, which 
abounds with a milky Juice, fb when the ex- 
tream Part of their Roots are broken by trans¬ 
planting, they do feldom thrive well after¬ 
ward ; therefore it is by far the better Way 
to make (hallow Drills in the Ground, and 
fcatter the Seeds therein, as before directed, 
whereby the Rows will be at a due Difiance,- 
and there will be nothing more to do than to 
hoe out the Plants when they are too thick in 
the Rows, which- will be much left Trouble 


than the Other Method of tr.mfplanting, and 
the Plants will be much larger and fairer. 


TRANSPLANTING of TREES; r/* 
Planting. 

TRANSPORTATION of PLANTS: in 
fending Plants from one Country to another, 
great Regard fhould be had to the proper 
Seafon for doing it: For Example, if a Parcel 
of Plants are to be lent from a hot Country to 
a cold one, they fhould be lent in the Spring 
of the Year, th;.t as they come towards the 
colder Parts, the Seafon may be advancing, 
and hereby, if they have futfer’d a little in 
their PafTage, there will be time to recover 
them before Uniter j, whereas thofe which ar¬ 
rive in Autumn are often loft, in Winter, be- 
caufe they have not time to recover and gee 
Root before the Cold comes on. 

On the contrary, thofe Plants which are 
lent from a cold Country to a hot one, fhoulcf 
always be fent in Winter, that they may arrive 
time enough to be rooted before the great 
Heats come on, otherwife they will ibon 
peri fh. 

■ The beft Way to pack up Plants for a Voy¬ 
age, (if they are Inch as will not bear to be 
kept out of the Ground) is, to have (bme 
handy Boxes with Handles to them, for the 
more cafily removing them in bad Weather: 
'I hcfe fhould have Holes bored in their Bot¬ 
toms to let cut the Moifture, otherwife it will 
rot the Roots of the Plants. Over each of 
theft Holes fhould be laid a flat Tile or Oyfter- 
fhclj, to prevent the Earth from flopping them j 
then they fhould be fill’d up with Earth, into 
which the Plants fhould be fet as clofe as pof- 
fible to each other, in order to fave Room, 
(which is abfblutcly neceftary, otherwife they 
will be very troublefbme in the Ship); and as 
the only thing intended js, to preftrve them 
alive, and not to make any Progrefs while oit 
their Paffige, fo a final! Box will contain' 
many Plants, if rightly planted. The Plants 
fhould alio be plac’d in the Box a Fortnight 
or three Weeks before they are put on Board 
the Ship, that they may be a little fettled and 
rooted; and during the Time they are on 
Board, they fhould remain, if poffible, on the 
Deck, that they may have Air ; but in bad 
Weather they fhould be cover’d with a Tar- 
pawlin, to guard them againft the Salt Water, 
which will dellroy them if it comes at ’em in 
any Quantity. 

The Water theft Plants fhould have, while 
on Board, muft be proportion’d to theClimate 
where they come from, and to which they are 
going : If they come from a hot Country to a 
cold one, then they fhould have very little 
Moifture, after they have pafl"ed the Heats; 
but if they are carry’d from a cold Country 
to a hot one, they muft have a greater Share 
of Moifture when they come into a warmer 
C lima re, and fhould be flnded in the Day 
from the violent Heat of the Sun, to which, 
if they are too much expos'd, it will dry them 
up and deftroy them. 


But- 
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But if the Plants to be fent from one Coun¬ 
try to another, are fiich as will live out of the 
Ground a considerable time, as all thole which 
are full of Juice will do j as the Sedums, Ft- 
coides , Eitphorbiums , Cereus's, 8tc. then they 
require no other Care but to pack them up in 
a dole Box, wrapping them up well with 
Mofs, obferving to place them fo clofely that 
they may not be tumbled about, which will 
bruife them, and that thole Plants which have 
Spines may not wound any of the others. The 
Box alfo Should be plac'd where they may re¬ 
ceive no Moifture, and where Rats cannot 
come to them, other wile they are in Danger 
of being eaten by tbofe Vermin, 

If thefe Plants are thus carefully pick’d up, 
they will do well, tho’ they Ihould be two, 
three, or lome Sorts, if they are four or five 
Months on their PalTage, and will be lefi liable 
to fuffer than if planted in Earth, becaule 
the Sailors generally kill thefe Plants by over- 
watering them. 

There are alio leveral Sorts of Trees which 
may be pack’d up in Chells with Mols about 
them, which will bear to be kept out of the 
Ground two or three Months, provided it be 
at a Seafon when they do not grow ; as may 
be Icen by th t Orange-Trees, Jafmines, Capers, 
Olive and Pomegranate-Trees, which are an¬ 
nually brought from Italy, and if skilfully 
managed, very few of them milcarry, not- 
withftanding they are many times kept three 
or four Months out of the Ground. 

In lending Seeds from one Country to ano¬ 
ther, the great Care to be taken is, to lecure 
them from Vermin, and prelerve them dry, 
otherwife they mould and decay. The Me¬ 
thod Mr. Catesby always oblerv’d was, to put 
up his Seeds dry into Papers, and then put 
them into a dry Gourd-lhell, and feal them 
up; in which Way he lent leveral large Par¬ 
cels of Seeds from Carolina to England, which 
never milcarry’d. There are l’ome Perlons 
who have directed to put them into Gaffes, 
and to feal them clolely down, to keep out 
the external Air ; but from leveral Experi¬ 
ments of this kind which I have made, 1 find 
Seeds thus clolely put up will not grow, if 
they remain flopp’d up any confiderable time, 
all Seeds requiring fome Share of Air to pre- 
ferve their vegetating Quality : So that where 
a Perlbn has no other Conveniency, they may 
be put up in a Bag, and hung up in a dry 
Part of the Ship, or put into a Trunk, where 
they may be lafe from Vermin; in which 
Places they will keep very well. 

N. B. It is the lafeft Way to bring all Sorts 
of Seeds in their Pods or Husks in which they 
grew, provided they are put up dry, becaule 
their own Covering will afford them lome 
Nourifhment if the Seeds are not feparated 
from the Placenta. 

TRI FOLIUM!; [of tres, three, and folium, 
Lat. a Leaf.] Trefoil. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, or tefembles 
a papilionaceous Flower, for it eonfifs of the 
Standard ; the JVings and the Keel coming cut 


of the Empalement, together with the Point al, 
cover*d with its fringed Sheath ; it becomes a 
Capfule, bidden in the Empalement, and full of 
Seeds , which are for the moft part Jhap’d like 
a Kidney, adhering clofe to the Capfule when 
ripe. Some of this Genus have Flowers confifi- 
tng of one Leaf, refcmbling a papilionaceous 
Flower, out of whoje Empalement arifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a membrana* 
ceous Capfule hidden in the Empalement, and 
fill'd with Kidney.Jhap’d Seeds. Fo thefe Notes 
mn ! l be added. Leaves growing by Threes, 
feldom by Fourty or Fives , on a common 
Footfialk. 

The Species are; 

1. Trifolium ; purpurcum , majus fativun;, 
pratenfi fimile. Rail Syn. Greater purple ma¬ 
nured Trefoil, commonly call'd Clover. 

2. Tr r folium ; pratenfe, purpttreum vuU 
gate. Mot- Hifi. Common Meadow Trefoil ? 
with a purple Flower, commonly call'd Honey- 
fuckle Trefoil . 

3. Tr 1 folium ; pratenfe album. C. B. P. 
White Meadow Trefoil. 

4. Trifolium i arVenfe, burntle, /pica - 
turn, five Lagopus. C. B. P. Hare’s-foot Tire* 
foil. 

S- Tri folium ; fragtferum. Ger. Emac. 
Stravberry-Trr/c//. 

6. Tri folium l pratenfe Uiteum, capitulOi 
Lupnli, vel agrarium. C. B. P. Hop -Trefoil.. 

7 - Tri folium; bitumen reddens. C.B.P* 
Trefoil, finelJing of Bitumen. 

8. Til folium ; bitumen reddens, angufti* 
folium. Boerh. hid- Narrow-leav’d Tejotlf 
fmelling of Bitfimeft. 

9. Tri folium ; Africanum, fruticans, fore 
purpurafeente. H. Am ft, African Ihrubby Tre¬ 
foil, with a purplilh Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants is greatly culti¬ 
vated in England for feeding of Cattle, and is, 
efteem’d very profitable,' becaule the great 
Quantity of Cattle which this Grafs will main¬ 
tain, does very much inrich all clayey Lands, 
and prepare them for Corn in . two or three 
Years, which is the Length of Time which 
this Crop will continue good. 

In the Choice of this Seed, that which is of 
a bright yellowilh Colour, a littlp inclining to 
Brown, Ihould be preferr’d ; but that which 
is Black, Ihould be rejected as good for little. , 

Ten or twelve Pounds of this Seed will be, 
fufficient for an Acre of Ground j for if the 
Plants do not come up pretty thick, it will not t 
be worth Handing,. The Land in which this 
Seed is (own Ihould be well ploughed, and 
harrowed very fine, otherwife the Seeds will 
be buried too deep, and thereby loft. 

The beft time to low it is about the Begin-, 
ning of Augufi, at which time the Autumnaf 
Rains will bring up the Plants in a Ihort time j 
whereas when the Seeds are lown in the 
if it be done very early, they are many times 
burft with Wet and Cold ; and if it be don$ 
late, they are in Danger of mifearrying from. 
Drought . Whereas in Autumn * when the 
Ground has been warm’d by the Summer’s 
Heat, the Rains then. falling, do greatly pro¬ 
mote the Vegetation of Seeds and Plants. . 
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This Seed fhould be harrow’d in with Bullies, 
for if it be done with a common Harrow, they 
will be bury’d too deep. 

Moft People have recommended the fowing 
of this Seed with ftveral Sorts of Corn , but 
if it belowrt at the Scafon before directed, it 
will be much better, if fown alone ; for the 
Corn prevents the GroSvth of the Plants until 
it is reaped and taken ofF the Ground ; fo that 
one whole Sea Ion is loft, and many times, if 
there be a great Crop of Corn upon the 
Ground, it often lpoils the Clover, ft that it 
is hardly woTth Banding; whereas in the Way 
before directed, the Plants will have good 
Root before IVinter , and in the Spring will 
come on much falter than that which was fown 
the Spring before under Corn. 

About the Middle of May this Graft will be 
fit to cut, when there fhould be great Care 
taken in mixing it, for it will require a great 
deal more Labour and Time to dry than com¬ 
mon Graft, and will Ihrink into left Compaft j 
but if it be not too rank, it will make extra¬ 
ordinary rich Food for Cattle. The Time for 
cutting it is when it begins to flower, for if it 
ftands much longer, the lower Part of the 
Stems will begin to dry, whereby it will make 
a left Quantity of Hay, and that not fo well 
flavour’d. 

Some People cut three Crops in one Year 
of this Graft, but the beft Way is to cut but 
one in the Spring, and feed it the remaining 
Part of the Year, whereby the Land will be 
enriched, and the Plants will grow much 
ftrongcr. 

One Acre of this Graft will feed as many 
Cattle as four or five Acres of common Grafs: 
But great Care fhould be taken of the Cattle 
when they arc firft put into it, left it burft 
them. To prevent which, fome turn them in 
for a few Hours only at firft, and lb ftint them 
as to Quantity, and this by degrees, letting 
them at firft be only one Hour in the Middle 
of the Day, when there is no Moifture upon 
the Graft, and ft every Day fuffer them to re¬ 
main a longer time, until they ate fully ftaibn’d 
to it: But great Care fhould be had never to 
turn them into this Food in wet Weather; or 
if they have been for fome time accuftom’d 
to this Food, it will be proper to turn them 
out at Night in wet Weather, and let- them 
have Hay, which will prevent the ill Confe- 
quences of this Food : But there are ftmc 
who give Straw to their Cattle while they 
are feeding upon this Graft, to prevent the 
ill Effe&s of it ; which muft not be given 
them in the Field, becaule they will not eat it 
where there is Plenty of better Food. There 
are others who fow Rye Graft amongft their 
Clover , which they let grow together, in 
order to prevent the ill Confluences of the 
Cattle feeding wholly on Clover : But this is 
not a commendable Way, becaule the Rye 
Graft will greatly injure the Clover in its 
Growth. 

Where the Seeds are defign’d to- be lav’d, 
the firft Crop in the Spring fhould be permitted 
to ftand until the Seeds are ripe, which may 
be known by the Stalks and Heads changing 


to a brown Colour ; then it fhould be cut in a 
dry Time: And when it is well dry’d, it may 
be hous’d until fVinter, when the Seeds fhould 
be threfh’d out; but if the Seeds are wanted 
for immediate fowing, it may be threfh’d out 
before it be hous’d or ftack’d, but then it muft: 
be well dry’d, other wife the Seeds will not 
quit their Husks. 

It has been a great Complaint amongft the 
Fanners, that they could not threfh out theft 
Seeds without great Labour and Difficulty, 
which I take to be chiefly owing to their cun 
ting the Spring Crop when it begins to flower, 
and to leave the lecond Crop for Seed, which 
ripens fo late in Autumn, that there is not 
Heat enough to dry the Husks fufliciently, 
whereby they are tough, and the Seeds ren¬ 
der’d difficult to get out, which may be in- 
tirely remedied by the leaving of the firft: 
Crop for Seed, as hath been direded. 

When Cattle are fed With this Hay, the beft 
Way is to put it in Racks, otherwife they will 
tread a great Quantity of it down with their 
Feet. Th is Feed i s much better for moft other 
Cattle than Milch Cows, fo that thefc fhould 
rarely have any of it, left it prove hurtful to 
them ; tho’ when it is dry, it is not near fo in¬ 
jurious to any fort of Cattle as when green. 

The lecond and third Sorts grow wild in 
Meadows amongft the Grafs, where their Roots 
will abide many Years, and are cut with the 
Grafs, and dry’d for Food : But theft are 
rarely cultivated in England, becauft they are 
Plants of much lmaller Growth than the 
Clover. 

The fourth Sort is an annual or biennial 
Plant, which perifhes as foon as the Seeds are 
ripe. This grows wild in divers Parts of 
England amongft Corn, or upon other arable 
Land, and is leldom cultivated unleft in Bo- 
tanick Gardens, it being a medicinal Plant. 

The fifth and flxth Sorts do alfb grow wild 
in England, but are often preferv’d in Botanick 
Gardens for Variety. The fifth Sort pro¬ 
duces Heads very like a Strawberry , from 
whence it had its Name ; and the flxth Sort 
has Heads very like Heps, for which Diverfity 
they are lometimes cultivated in Gardens, but 
they are not apply’d to any Ufo. 

The feventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts are 
alfo preforv’d in Gardens for Variety, where 
they are planted in Pots, and fhelter’d in 
IVinter amongft other Exotick Plants; but 
the foveath and eighth Sorts will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary IVmters in the open Air, 
provided they are planted on a dry Soil, and 
in a warm Situation ; but the ninth Sort re- 

J uires to be fhelter’d from fevere Froft, but 
ioutd have as much free Air as poftible in 
mild Weather. 

Theft Plants may be propagated cither from 
Seeds, or by planting Cuttings of them in 
the Spring, upon a Bed of rich, light Earth, 
obftrving to water and fhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which they muft be 
carefully clear’d from Weeds during the Sum¬ 
mer Seafon, and in Augttft fome of the Plants 
ftiould be taken up and planted in Pots fill’d 
with lights fandy Earth' which in IVinter 

fhould 
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fhcmld be plac’d under a common Hot-bed 
Frame, where they may have Air in mild 
Weather; but in frofty Weather may be fliel- 
ter’d with Glafles, &c. If they are propagated 
from Seeds, thefe ihould be lown towards the 
latter End of Manb upon a Bed of light Earth, 
and when the Plants are come up, they muft 
be carefully clear’d from Weeds, that they 
may not be over-born thereby * and when they 
are about four Inches high, they Ihould be 
planted either into Pots, or the Borders where 
they are to remain, becaufe if they are lufier’d 
to grow very rank before they are remov’d, 
they do not bear tranfplanting lb well. Thefe 
Plants are prelerv’d in Gardens more for the 
Sake of Variety than any real Beauty, efpeci- 
ally the two firft, which fmell fo ftrong of Bitu- 
mew, when bruis’d, as fcarcely to be born 
without Uncafinel's. 

TR 1 PETALOUS FLOWERS, are fuch 
as confift of three Leaves, which are call’d 
Petals , to diftinguifh them from the Leaves of 
Plants. ’ 

TIUPOL 1 UM j vide After. 

TRITICUM; [lb call’d of Triturare, Lat . 
to tbrejh , beeaule the Seeds or Grains are Sepa¬ 
rated from the Ears or Spikes by threfhing,] 
Wheat 

The Characters are; 

It bath an apetalous Flower , which is dijpos'd 
into Spikes ; each jingle Flower conjijis of many 
Stamina (or Threads J, which are included in a 
fquamus Flower cup, which bath Avans j the 
Pointal alfo rifes in the Center , which afterwards 
becomes an oblong Seed, which is convex on one 
Side, hut bath a Furrow on the other j is fari¬ 
naceous, and enclos'd by a Coat which was before 
(he Flower-cup : Thefe are produc'd jingly, and 
me collected in a clofe Spike , being affix'd to an 
indented Axis. 

The Characters are; 

1. Tr.it icum ; bybermm , arijtis careas. 
C B. P. White or red Wheat without Awns. 

2. Triticum j fpica & grants rubentihus. 
Raii Syn. Red Wheat, in fome Places call'd 
Kentifh Wheat. 

3. Triticum; fpica fc? grants dibit. Raii 
Syn. White Wheat. 

4. Triticum; arijliscircumvallatum,grants 
id fpica rubentihus, glumts hevibus id fplenden- 
tibus. Raii Syn . Red-ear’d bearded Wheat. 

5. Triticum ; fpica villofa quadrata ton - 
giore , arijtis tnunitum . Hijt . Ox. Cone Wheat. 

6. Triticum ; arijlatum, fpica maxima 
tineticea , glumis birfutis. Raii Syn. Grey 
Wheat, and in fome Places , Duckbill Wheat 
and Grey Pollard. 

7. Triticum ; may us, longiore gram , glu- 
mis foliaceis inc!ufo,feu Triticum Polonies diCium. 
Hijt. Ox. Foloniao Wheat 

8. Triticum ; fpica multiplies. C. B. P. 
Many-ear’d Wheat 

9. Triticum ; ajlivum. C . B. P . Summer 
Wheat 

10. Triticum; fpica hordes Londmnftbus, 
Raii Syn. Naked Barley, vulgd. 


AS thele leveral Sorts of Wheat are culti¬ 
vated in divers Parts of England , but the 
Manner of lowing and managing them being 
lo well known to moft Farmers, and being 
more proper for a Trcatiie of Husbandry than 
of Gardening, I ihall omit mentioning it In this 
Place. 

TUBEROSE; vide HyacinthusTuberofus. 

TUBEROUS ROOTS, are fuch as confift 
of an uniform flclhy Subftance, and are of a 
roundilh Figure, as Turnips, Sic. 

TUBULOUS PLANTS, are fuch whofe 
Stems ure hollow like a Pipe 

TUL1PA, [is a Tstrkijh Name, fignifying 
a Turkijh Cap or Turbant.] Tulip. 

1 he Characters are; 

ft hath a LUy Flower, compos'd for the vtoffi 
part of fix Leaves , fhap'd fomewbat * hke d 
Pitcher ; the Pointal, which arifes in the Middle 
of the Flower, furrounded with Stamina, after¬ 
wards becomes an oblong Fruit, which opens into 
three Parts , is divided into three Cells , and full 
of plain Seeds , which rtjl upon one another in a 
double Row. To thefe Marks mufi be added , a 
coated Root , with Fibres on the lower Part. 

It would be to little Pur pole to enumerate 
the leveral Varieties of thefe Flowers, which 
may be leen in one good Garden, fince there 
is no End of their Numbers; and what fome 
People may value at a eonliderable Rate, others 
rejed; ana as there are annually a great Quan¬ 
tity of new Flowers obtain'd from Breeders, fo 
thole which are old, if they have not very good 
Properties to recommend them, are thrown 
out and defpis’d: I Ihall therefore point out 
the Properties of a good Tulip, according to 
the Chara&erifticks of the beft Florifts of the 
prefent Age. 1. It fliould have a tall, ftrong 
Stem. 2. The Flower Ihould confift of fix 
Leaves, three within, and three without; the 
former ought to be larger than the latter. 

Their Bottom Ihould be proportion’d to their 
Top, and their upper Part Ihould be rounded, 
off, and not terminate in a Point. 4. Thele 
Leaves, when open’d, Ihould neither turn in¬ 
ward nor bend outward, but rather ftand eredt, 
and the Flower (hould be of a middling Size, 
neither over large nor too /mall. 5. The, 
Stripes fliould be fmall and regular, arifing . 
quite from the Bottom of the Flower; for if 
there are any Remains of the former felf- 
colour’d Bottom, the Flower is in Danger of 
lofing its Stripes again. The Chives fliould 
not be yellow, but of a brown Colour. When 
a Flower has all thefe Properties, it isefteem’d 
a good one. 

Tulips are generally divided into three Claf- 
fes, according to their Seafbns of Flowering; 
as, 1. Praicoces or Early Blowers, Media's of 
Middling Blowers, and Sarotine s of Late 
Blowers; but there is no Occafion for making. 
any more Diftin&ions than two, viz. Early* 
and Late Blowers. 

The Early Blowing Tulips are ndt near fo, 
fair, nof fife half fo.high as the Late ones, 
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but are chiefly valu’d for appearing lo early 
in the Sprint * fome of which will flower the 
Beginning of February , if planted near a Wall, 
Pale, Hedge, or other Shelter; and the others 
do fucceed them, fo that they keep flowering 
until the general Sealon for thefe Flowers is 
come, which is towards the End of April. As 
thefe Early Blowing Tulips are but few, lo I 
iball inlert the Names of the principal of them; 
which are as follow: 

1. Duke Van Toll, or si. Vue Roy. 

Winter Duke. 22. Maria. 

2. General Duke. 23. Aurora Van Bart. 

3. General Brandon. 24. Paragon Grebberi. 

4. Pretty Betty. z$. Galatea. 

$. Dutcbefs of Bran - 26. Marquis. 

cion. 27. Gilden Bloemen. 

6. Lae Veritie. 28. Alcetus. 

7. Violet Ratgans. 29. Jeweel Van Haer * 

8. Violet Remow or i'em. 

Pourpre Lijfe, 30. yacht Van Delft. 

9. Palto Van Leyden. 31. Goude Son. 

10. Florifante. 32. Flamboyant. 

11. Btindenburgb . 33. Bruyd Renard. 

12. Noiifucb. 34. Palamedes. 

13. Admiral Crinkt. 35. Apollo, 

14. General Molfwick. 36. Juno. 

15. Paragon CUremont. 37. Silver-boot. 

16. Admiral Encufen. 38. Florida Voorbetm. 

17. Morillion. 39. Roy d'Efpagne. 

18. Nohlejl. . 40. Mertopoht. 

19. Early Perfeft. 41. Komngs-kroon. 
to. Superintendent. 

Thefe are the Names which have been im¬ 
pos’d on thefe Flowers by the FJorifts of the 
Several Countries where they were rais’d, and 
by which the Roots may be obtain’d from 
Flanders and Holland , where the Florifts are 
very exadt in keeping up their Lifts of thefe 
Flowers compleat. 

The Roots of thefe Early Blowing Tulips 
ftould be planted the Beginning of September in 
a warm Border, near a Wall, Pale, or Hedge, 
becaufe if they are put into an open Spot of 
Ground, their Buds are in Danger of fuffering 
by Morning Frofts in the Spring. The Soil for 
thefe Ihould be renew'd every Tear, where 
People intend to have them fair. The beft 
Soil for this Purpofe is that which is taken 
from a light fandy Pafture, with the Turf 
rotted amongft it, and to this Ihould be added 
a fourth Part of Sea-land. This Mixture may 
be laid about ten Inches deep, which will be 
fiifficient for thefe Roots, which need not be 
planted more than four or five Inches deep at 
molt The OIF lets Ihould not be planted 
amongft the blowing Roots, but in a Border by 
themfelves, where they may be planted pretty 
dole together, elpecially if they are finall ; but 
ihefe Ihould be taken up when their Leaves 
decay, in the lame manner as the blowing 
Roots, otherwile they would rot, if the Seafon 
Ihould prove very wet, for thefe are not fo 
hardy as the late Blowers, nor do they incrcafe 
half lo faft as thole, lb that a greater Care is 
required to preferve the Off-fet* of them. 


When thefe Tulips come up in the' Spring, 
the Earth upon the Surface of the Borders 
Ihould be gently ftirr’d and clear’d from Weeds 
and as the Buds appear, if the Sealon Ihould 
prove very fevere, it will be of great Service 
to cover them with Mats; for want of which 
many times they are blighted, and their 
Flowers decay before they blow, which is often 
injurious to their Roots, as is alio the crop¬ 
ping of the Flowers fo loon as they are blown 
becaufe their Roots, which are form’d new 
every Year, are not at that time arriv’d to 
their full Magnitude, and are hereby depriv'd 
of their proper Nouriihmcnt. 

If when thefe Flowers are blown, the Sea- 
fbn Ihould prove very warm, it will be pro¬ 
per to lhade them with Mats, &c. in the Heat 
of the Day; as alfo if the Nights are frofty, 
they Ihould be in like manner covered, where^ 
by they may be preferved a long time in 
Beauty ; but when their Flowers are decay’d, 
and the Seed-velfels begin to (well, they 
Ihould be broken off juft at the Top of the 
Stalks, becaufe if they are permitted to feed, 
it will injure the Roots. 

When the Leaves of thefe Flowers are de¬ 
cay'd, (which will be before the late Blowers 
are out of Flower) their Roots Ihould be taken 
up, and fpread upon Mats in a lhady Place to 
dry j after which they fliould be clear’d from 
their Filth, and put up in a dry Place, where 
the Vermin cannot come to them, until the 
Seafon for planting them again, being very 
careful to preferve every Sort feparate, that 
you may know how to dilpofe of them at the 
Time for planting them again ; becaufe it is 
the better Way to plant all the Roots of each 
Sort together (and not to intermix them, as 
is commonly pra&is’d in moft other Kinds of 
Flowers) for as there are few of them which 
blow at the fame Time, fo when the feveral 
Roots of one Sort are feattcr’d thro’ a whole 
Border, they make but an indifferent Appear¬ 
ance; whereas when twenty or thirty Roots of 
the lame Sorts are placed together, they will 
all flower at the lame Time, and afford a more 
agrceabl e Prolped. 

There are many curious Perfons, who, in 
order to preferve their feveral Kinds of Tulips , 
and other bulbous-rooted Flowers feparate, 
have large fiat Boxes made, which are divided 
in feveral Parts by finall Partitions, each of 
which is numbred in the fame manner as the 
Divilions of their Beds; fo that when a Cata-' 
loj|ue of their Roots is made, and the Numbers 
fix d to each Sort in the Beds, there is nothing 1 
more to do when they take up their Roots, 
but to put every Kind into the Divifion mark’d 
with the lame Number which was placed 
to each Sort in the Bed, which laves a great' 
deal of Trouble in making frelh Marks every 
Time the Roots are taken up, and efledually 
anfwers the Purpofe of preserving the Kinds 
feparate. 

The feveral Sorts of thefe early-blowing 
Tiliips do rife to different Heights in their 
Stems, lb that fearcely any two of them do 
flower to an equal Height. The Duke Van 
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'Svll being one of the firft that appears in the 
Spring, is generally very ftort {talk’d, and lo 
the other Sorts in Proportion to their Earli- 
nels, arc Ihorter than thofe which fucceed 
them j and the late-blowing Kinds are all of 
them conOderably longer in their Stems than 
any of the Preecoces , or Early-blowers ; lb 
that when they are confuledly mix’d together 
they make a very indifferent Appearance. 

The late blowing Zulips are lb numerous, 
that, as I before obferv’d, it would be to no 
Purpofe to attempt to make a Catalogue of 
them. Theft arc generally obtain’d front 
Breeders, which is a Term apply’d to all fuch 
Flowers as are produc’d from Seeds, which 
arc of one Self-colour, and have good Bot¬ 
toms and Chives: Theft do, in time, break 
into various beautiful Stripes, according to 
the Ground of their former Self-colour : But 
this mult be inti rely thrown off^ other wile 
they don’t efteem a Flower well broke. 

Of theft Breeders there hath been a great 
Variety brought into England from Flanders 
of late Years, which is the grand Nurlery 
for molt Sorts of Bulbous-rooted Flowers ; 
but there are lome curious Perlons who have 
lately obtain’d many valuable Breeders from 
Seeds Town in England : And doubt lets were 
we as induftrious to low the Seeds of theft 
Flowers, as the People of France and Flanders t 
we might in a few Years have as great a Va¬ 
riety as is to be found in any Part of Europe : 
For ahho’ it is fix or feven Years from the 
fowing before the Flowers do blow, yet if 
after* the firft lowing there is every Year a 
frefh Parcel {own, when the {even Years are 
expir'd, there will be conftantly a Succeflion 
of Roots to flower every Year, which will 
reward the Expectation, and keep up the 
Spirit of Railing : But it is the Length of 
Time at firft, which deters molt People from 
the Beginning of this Work, 

. The Manner of propagating theft Flowers 
from Seeds, is as follows, i. You Ihould be 
careful in the Choice of the Seed, without 
which there can be little Succels expected. 
1 he belt Seed is that which is laved from 
Breeders which have all the good Properties 
before-related; for the Seeds of ftrip’d Flowers 
do feldoni produce any thing that is valuable. 

The beft Method to obtain good Seeds, is 
to make Choice of a Parcel of fuch breeding 
Sultp Roots as you would lave Seeds from, 
and plant 'em in a feparate Bed from the 
Breeders, in a Part of the Garden where they 
may be fully expoftd to the Sun, obftrving 
to plant them at leaft nine Inches deep ; for 
if they are planted too (hallow, their Stems 
are apt to decay before the Seed is per- 
fided. 

Theft Flowers Ihould always be expoftd to 
the Weather j for if they are fhaded ifith 
Mats, or any other Covering, it will prevent 
their perfeding the Seed. About the Middle 
of July (a little fooner or later, as the Sum¬ 
mer is hotter or colder), the Seeds will be fit 
to gather, which may be known by the Dry- 
nds of their Stalks, and the Opening of the 


Sced-vellels, at which Time it may be cut off^ 
and prelerved in the Pods until the Seafon for 
lowing it, being careful to put it up in a dry 
Place, otherwift it will be fiibjed to mould, 
which will render it good for Jittfe. 

Having fav’d a Parcel of good Seed, about 
the Beginning of September is the beft Seafon 
for fowing it $ when there Ihould be provided 
a Parcel of lhallow Seed-Pans or Boxes, which 
Ihould have Holes in their Bottoms to let the 
Moifture pals off: Theft mult be fill’d with 
frefh, landy Earth, laying the Surface very, 
even, upon which the' Seeds Ihould be {own as 
regularly as poffible, lb that they may not lie 
upon each other, then there Ihould be fome of 
the lame light, fandy Earth fifted over ’em, 
about half an Inch thick. Theft Boxes or 
Pans Ihould be placed where they may have 
the Morning-Sun ’till eleven of the Clock, in 
which Situation they may remain until Ofto- 
ber ; at which time they Ihould be remov’d 
.into a more open Situation, -where they may ' 
enjoy the Benefit of the Sun all the Day, and 
be flicker'd from the North Winds, where 
they Ihould remain during the IVinter Seafon ; 
but in the Spring, when the Plants are up, 
they Ihould be again removed to their firft Si¬ 
tuation, and if the Seafon fhould be dry, 
they mull be refrcfh’d with Water, w-hile the 
Plants remain green, but as loon as their Tops 
begin to decay, there muft be no more given 
them, left it rot their tender Bulbs j therefore 
the Boxes fhould be placed in a fhady Situa¬ 
tion during the Summer Seafon, but not under 
the Drip of Trees. 

Theft Plants at their firft Appearance have 
very narrow Grafly Leaves, very Lkc thofo 
of Onions, and do come up with bending 
Heads, in the fame manner as they do, lb 
that Perfons who are unacquainted with them, 
may pull ’em up inftead of Grafs, whilft they 
are very young, before their Leaves are a 
little more expanded, which is rarely per¬ 
form’d the firft Year; for they leJdom appear 
before the Middle of March 3 and they com¬ 
monly decay about the latter End of May or 
the Beginning of June , according as the Sea? 
fon is hotter or colder. 

The Weeds and Mols Ihould alfo be clear'd 
olT from the Surface of the Earth in the Boxes, 
and a little frefh Earth fifted over ’em fbon 
alter their Leaves decay, which will be of 
great Service to the Roots i thefc Boxes fliould 
be conftantly kept clear from Weeds, which if 
permitted to grow therein, when they are 
pulled up, their Roots will be apt to draw the 
Bulbs out of the Ground; at Michaelmas they 
Ihould be frefh earth’d again, and as the IVni¬ 
ter comes on, fo they mull be again removed 
into the Sun as before, and treated in the 
fame manner, until their Leaves decay in the 
Springy when their Bulbs Ihould be carefully 
taken up, and planted in Beds of frefh, landy 
Earth, which Ihould have Tiles laid under 
them, to prevent the Roots from {hooting 
downward, which they often do when there is 
nothing to flop ’em, and thereby they are de- 
ftroy’d. The Earth of thelc Beds fhould be 
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about five Inches thick upon the Tiles, which 
will be fufficient for nourifhing theft Roots 
while they are young. 

The Diftance which thefe young Bulbs 
ihould be allow’d, need not be more than two 
Inches, nor tbould they be planted above two 
Inches deep but toward the End of Ollober, 
it Will be proper to cover the Beds over with 
a little frelh Earth, about an Inch deep, 
which wilt preferve the Roots from the Froft, 
and prevent Mofi or Weeds from growing 
over them. But if the Muter Ihould be very 
ievere, it will be proper to cover the Beds 
either with Mats or Peafe-haulm, to prevent 
the Froft from entering the Ground, be¬ 
caufe thefe Roots are much tenderer while 
young, than they are after they have acquired 
Strength. 

In the Spring the Surface of the Ground 
fhould be gently flirt’d, to make it clean, 
before the Plants come up ; and if the Spring 
Ihould prove dry, they muft be frequently 
rcfrefh’d with Water, during the Time of 
their Growth ; but this muft not be given to 
them in great Quantities, left it rot their 
tender Bulbs; and when the Leaves are de¬ 
cay’d, the Weeds fhould be taken off, and the 
Beds covered with frelh Earth, which fhould 
alfo be repeated again in Autumn. 

In thefe Beds the Bulbs may remain two 
Years, during which time they muft be con- 
ftantly kept clear from Weeds, and in Spring 
and Autumn frelh earth’d, in the Manner al¬ 
ready direded ; after which the Bulbs muft 
be taken up, and planted into frelh Beds, at 
four Inches alunder, and as many deep, where 
they may remain two Years more, during which 
time they fhould have the fame Culture as 
before : And after that, the Bulbs being large 
enough to blow, they fhould be taken up, 
and planted in frefh Beds, at the ufual Di¬ 
ftance, and in the fame manner as old Roots; 
where, when they flower, fuch of them as 
are worthy to be preferved fhould be mark’d 
with Sticks, and at the Seafbn for taking up 
the Bulbs, they muft be feparated from the 
others, in order to be planted as Breeders, in 
different Beds, but you fhould by no means 
throw out the reft, until they have flowered 
two or three Years, becaufe it is impoflible to 
judge exa&ly of their Value in left Time; 
for many which at firlt flowering do appear 
beautiful, will afterwards degenerate fo as to 
be of little Value, and others which did not 
pleafe at firft, will many times improve, fb 
that they Ihould be preferved until their 
Worth can be well judged of 

In this Method many Sorts of new Breeden 
will be annually rais’d, from which there will 
always be fine Flowers broken, which being 
the Produce of a Perfon’s own Sowing, will 
be greatly valued, becaufe they are not in 
other Hands, which is what enhances the 
Price of all Flowers; and it has been entirely 
owing to this Method of railing new Flowers, 
that the Dutch have been fo famous * amongft 
whom the Paflion for fine Tulips did lomc 
time fince reign fo violently* that many of 


the Florifts near Haerlem , have often given 
an hundred Ducats for one Angle Root; which 
Extravagance was the Occafion of an Order 
being made by the States^ to l.imit the utmofl 
Price that fhould be afterward given for any 
Tulip Root, were it ever fb fine. 

Having thus given an Account of the Me¬ 
thod of railing thefe Flowers from Seeds, I 
fhall now proceed to the Management of fuch 
Roots which are term’d Breeders, fb as to 
have lome of them every Year break out into 
fine Stripes. 

There are feme who pretend to have Secrets 
how to make any Sort of Breeders* break into 
Stripes whenever they pleafe; but this I dare 
fay is without Foundation ; for from many 
Experiments which I have made in this kind, 

I never could find any Certainty of this Mat¬ 
ter : All that can be done by Art, is, to Qiift 
the Roots every Year into frefh Earth, and a 
different Situation, by which Method I have 
had very gooddiuccels. 

The Earth of theft Beds fhould be every 
Year different; for although it is generally 
agreed, that lean, hungry, frefh Earth doth 
haften their breaking, and caufe their Stripes • 
to be the finer, and more beautiful; yet, if 
they are every Year planted in the fame Sort 
of Soil* it will not have fb much Effeft on 
them, as if they were one Year planted in one 
Sort of Earth, and the next Year in a very 
different one, as I have ftveral times expe¬ 
rienced. 

The beft Compoft for thefe Roots is a third 
Part of frefh Earth from a good. Pa Jure, 
which Ihould have the Sward rotted with it j 
a third Part of Sea Sand j and the other Part 
lifted Lime-rubbifh j thefc fhould be all mix’d 
together, fix or eight Months at leaft before 
it is ufed, and fhould be frequently turned, in 
order to mix the Parts well together. With 
this Mixture the Beds fhould be made about 
eighteen Inches deep, after the following man¬ 
ner: After the old Earth is taken from out of 
the Bed to the Depth intended, then fome of 
the frefh Earth fhould be put in about ten 
Inches thick, this Ihould be levell’d cxa&ly, 
and then Lines drawn each .Way of the Bed, 
chequerwife j at fix Inches diftance, upon the 
Center of each Croft, fhould be placed the 
Tulip Roots, in an upright Pofition i and after 
having finifh’d the Bed in this manner, the 
Earth muft be filled in fb as to raife the Bed 
eight Inches higher, obferving in doing this, 
not to difplace any of the Roots, and alfo to 
lay the Top of the Beds a little rounding, to 
throw off the Water. 

There are many Perfbns who are fb carelefe 
in Planting their Tulip Roots, as only to dig 
and level the Beds well, and then with a 
blunt Dibble to make Holes, into which they 
put the Roots, and then fill up the Holes with 
a R^ke j but this is by no means a good Me¬ 
thod, for the Dibble in making the Holes, 
prefles the Earth dofely on each Side and at 
the Bottom, whereby the Moifture is often 
detain’d lb long about the Roots as to rot 
’em i befides, the Earth being hard at the 
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Bottom of the Bulbs, they can’t fo cafily emit 
their Fibres, which mud certainly prejudice 
the Roots. 

Thefe Beds fhould be funk, more or lefs, 
below the Surface, according to the Moifture 
or Drynefs of the Soil, for the Roots Ihould 
be fo elevated as never to have the Water 
Hand near ’em long, which is very apt to rot 
them. So that where the Soil is very wet, it 
will be proper to lay fome Lime-rubbilh under 
the Earth, in order to drain off the Wet, and 
the Beds fhould be entirely rais’d above the 
Level of the Ground ; but to prevent their 
filling down into the Walks, after Froft or 
hard Rains, ir will be proper to raife the Paths 
between them, either with Sea-Coal Afhes or 
Rubbilh, eight or ten Inches, which will fup- 
port the Earth of the Beds, and thefe Paths 
may Hope at each End from the Middle, 
which will caufe the Water to run olf as it 
falls. But where the Soil is dry, the Beds 
may be funk a Foot or fourteen Inches below 
the Surface, for in fuch Places the Beds need 
not be more than four or fix Inches above the 
Surface, which will be Allowance enough for 
their Settling. 

During the Winter Seafon there will be no 
farther Care required, the Roots being planted 
thus deep wili be in no Danger of frittering by 
Froft i but in the Spring, when their Leaves 
begin to appear above-ground, the Earth, 
upon the Surface of the Beds fhould be ftirr’d 
to clear it from Weeds, Mofs, and when the 

Fiowcr-buds begin to come up, they fhould be 
guarded from t roll, otherwife they are very 
fubjedt to blight and decay fowl after they ap¬ 
pear ■, but they need only be cover’d in fuch 
Nights when there is a lVofpect of Froft, for 
at all other Times they fhould have as much 
open Air as poQible, without which they will 
draw up weak, and produce very fmall 
Flowers. 

When thefe Breeders are in Flower, you 
ihould carefully examine them, to fee if any 
of them have broken into beautiful Stripes, 
which, if you obferve, there ftiould be a Stick 
put into the Ground, by every fuch Root, to 
mark ’em, that they may be feparated from 
the Breeders, to plant amongft the ftrip’d 
Flowers the following Year i but you fhould 
carefully obferve whether they have thrown 
off their former Colour entirely, as alfo when 
they decay, to fee if they continue beautiful 
to the laft, and not appear fmear’d over wkh 
the original Colour, in both which Cafes they 
are very fubjedl to go back to their old Colour 
the next Year ; but if their Stripes are di Hindi 
and clear to the Bottom, and continue fo to 
the laft (which is what the Florifts call dying 
well), there is no great Danger of their re¬ 
turning back again, as hath been by fome con¬ 
fidently reported » for if one of thefe Flowers 
is quite broken (as it is term’d), it will never 
lofe its Stripes, though fometimes they will 
blow much fairer than at others, and the Off- 
fets will often be more beautiful than the old 
Roots. 

This Alteration in the Colour of thefe 


Flowers may be feen long before they arc 
blown, for all the green Leaves of the Plant 
will appear of a fainter Colour, and feem to 
be ftrip'd with White, or of a brownilh 
Colour, which is a plain Proof that the Jui¬ 
ces of the whole Plant are alter’d, or at leaft 
the Veffels through which the Juice is drain¬ 
ed, fo that hereby Particles of a different 
Figure are capable of palfing through them* 
which, when enter’d into the Petals of the 
Flower, do reflect the Rays of Light in a 
different manner, which occafions the Variety 
wc fee in the Colours of Flowers (but this is 
more fully explained in the Article of Vegeta¬ 
tion , which fee.) This breaking of the Co¬ 
lours in Flowers proceeds from Weaknefs, or 
at leaft is the Caufe of Weaknefs in Plants; 
for it is obfervable, that after Tulips are bro¬ 
ken into fine Stripes, they never grow fo tall 
as before, nor are the Stems, Leaves, or 
Flowers fo large ; and it is the fame in all 
other variegated Plants and Flowers whatever, 
which are alfo much tenderer than they were 
before they were ftrip'd j fo that many Sorts 
of Exotick Plants, which by Accident become 
variegated in their Leaves, are often render’d 
fo tender as not to be preferved without great 
Care ; though indeed, the Striping of Tulips 
doth never occafion fo great Weaknefs in 
them i the greateft Effedt it hath on them, is 
in lefiening their Growth, caufing fome (which 
while they continued in their original plain 
Colours, did rife near three Feet in Height), 
to advance little more than two Feet, alter 
their Colours were alter’d j and the more 
beautifully their Stripes do appear, the fhorter 
will be their Stems, and che weaker their 
Flowers. 

There is nothing more to be obferved in 
the Culture of ftrip’d Flowers, than What has 
been directed for Breeders, excepting that thefe 
Ihould be arched over with tall Hoops and 
Rails, that they may be lhaded from the Sun 
in the Day-time, and protected from ftrong 
Winds, hard Rains, and frofty Mornings, 
otherwife the Flowers will continue but a ftiorc 
time in Beauty; but where thefe Inftrudlicns 
are duly follow’d, they may be preferv’d in 
Flower a full Month, which is as long as moll 
other Flowers do continue. 

There are fome Perfons who are fo ex¬ 
tremely fond of thefe Flowers, as to have 
large Frames of Iron-work, to cover their 
Beds of Tulips., in fuch .a manner, that they 
may walk between two Beds under the Frames, 
over which is fpread Tarpawlms, fo as to keep 
off Sun, Rain, and Froft; whereby they can 
view the Flowers without being at the Trouble 
of taking off or turning up the Tarpawlins, 
or being incommoded by the Sun or Rain, 
which cannot be avoided, where the Cover¬ 
ing is low : Befides, by thus raifing the Covers, 
the Flowers have a greater Share of Air, 
fo thar they are not drawn fo weak as they 
are when the Covering is low and clofe to 
them ; but thefe Frames being expenfive, can 
only be purchafed by Perfons of Fortune \ 
however, there may be Frames of Wood con- 
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trived for a fmall Expence, which being arch'd 
over with Hoops, may anfwer the Purpofe as 
Well as the Iron Frames, tho* they are not lb 
lightly or lading. 

But after their flowers are faded, their 
Heads Ihould be broken off, to prevent their 
feeding for if this is not obferv’d, they will 
not flower near fo well the following Year, 
and this will caufe their Stems to decay fooner 
than otherwife they would do, fo that their 
Roots may be taken up early in June ; for 
they Ihould not remain in the Ground long 
lifter their Leaves are decay'd. In taking 
tffefe Roots out of the Ground, you mud be 
Very careful not to bruife or cut ’em, which 
Will endanger their rotting ; and, if poflible, 
it Ihould be done a day or two after Rain. 
Thefe Roots mud be clear’d from their old 
Covers, and all Sorts of Filth, and fpread 
upon Mats in a Iliady Place to dry, after 
which they Ihould be put up in a dry Place, 
where Vermin can't get to ’em, obferving to 
keep every Sort feparated, but they Ihould not 
be kept too clofe from the Air, nor differ'd to 
lie in Heaps together, led they Ihould grow 
mouldy, after which they commonly rot when 
they are planted again. 

The Oif-fets of thefe Roots, which are not 
large enough to produce Flowers the fucceed* 
ing Year, Ihould be alfo put by themfelves, 
keeping each Sort diftinft ; thefe fhould be 
planted about a Month earlier in Autumn than 
rhe blowing Roots, in particular Beds in the 
Flower-Nurfery, where they may not be ex- 
pofed to publick View : But the Earth of the 
Beds fhould be prepared for ’em in the fame 
manner as for larger Roots, tho’ thefe mud 
not be planted above five Inches deep, and 
may be plac’d much nearer together than 
thofe which are to flower, and in one Year 
mod of them will become drong enough to 
flower, when they may be remov’d into the 
Flower-Garden, and placed in the Beds amongd 
thofe of the fame Kinds. 

TULIPIFERA, [of Tulipa , a Tulip, and 
fero, Lat. to bear.] The Tulip-tree. 

The Characters are ; 

The Flower conftfis of feveral Leaves, which 
expand in fucb a manner , as (by fome thought), 
to referable a Tulip ; the Pointal rifes in the 
Center of the Flower, furrounded by a great 
Number of Chives , and afterwards becomes a 
fquamous Fruit , or Cone growing ereB, To thefe 
Marks may be added. The Leaves , for the moji 
part, being angular, the upper Part is hollowed 
as if cut off with Sciffars, terminating in two 
Points. 

The Species are ; 

1. Tulipifera i arbor Virginians. H. L. 
The Virginian Tulip-tree. 

2. Tulipifera ; Virginiana , laurinis fo¬ 
lds, aversd parte rore cxruleo iinCtis Coni- 
baccifera. Pluk. Pbyt. The Laurel-leav’d 
Tulip-tree, vujgd. 

The fird Sort is very common in America , 
where it grows to a great Magnitude, but in 
England there are at prefenc but very few of 


them which have arriv’d to any confiderable 
Stature. This Sort was formerly kept in Pots 
and Tubs, and houfed in Winter with great 
Care, in which Management the Plants nude 
but poor Progrefs, nor would ever have pro* 
duced Flowers. But about fifty Years ago 
one of thefe Trees planted out in 
a Wildernefs in the Gardens of the Rio-ht 
Honourable the Earl of Peterborough, at far- 
fons-Green near Fulham, which foon convinc’d 
the Curious of their Miftake in the Culture of 
this Tree, by the great Progrefs it made, 
and in a few Years after, it produced Flowers. 
This Tree is yet Handing, and annually pro* 
duces a great Quantity of Flowers, tho’ fome 
of the Branches begin to decay, which per¬ 
haps may have been occafioned by its being 
too clofely furrounded with other Trces^ 
whoft Roots are fo much entangled With thofe 
of this Tree, that they draw the Nourifliment 
of the Ground from it. In fome Years this 
Tree produces Cones, but they have not 
ever been perfected fo as to contain good 

There are fome other Trees of this Kind 
which have produced Flowers feveral Years, 
though I believe none of them are very large 
die biggefr I have feen (excepting that at 
Parfom-Green) is not more than twenty-five 
Feet high i whereas my Lord Peterborough's 
is upwards of fifty Feet high, and is propor- 
tionably large in the Trunk ; but this has a 
naked Body near forty Feet high, all the 
Branches growing near the Top of the Tree, 
which might be occafion'd by being fo clofely 
furrounded with other Trees ; for I have ob- 
ferved, where-ever they have a more open 
Situation, they arc fubjeft to extend their 
Branches, and do not afpire upwards very 
much, though they generally have one upright 
Shoot in the Middle, much after the manner 
of the Plane-tree, whofe manner of Growth is 
very like that of this Tree. 

The Flowers which thefe Trees produce, arc 
by no means like thofe of the Tulip, though 
m »ny Perform have been fo incurious as to 
imagine them fo, eipccially the Inhabitants of 
America , who firft gave the Name of Tulip-tree 
unto this Plant, by which Name it has been 
fince call d by the Inhabitants of Europe, who 
received it from them with the Plants, many 
Years fince; but I have not heard that any of 
thefe Trees have flowered in any Part of Europe. 
except in England. 

Mr. Catesby, in his Natural Hiftory of Caro¬ 
lina, 13 c. fays, There are fome of thefe Trees 
in America, which arc thirty Feet in Circum¬ 
ference, chat the Boughs are very unequal and 
irregular, making feveral Bends or Elbows, 
which makes the Trees diftinguiihable at a 
great Didance, even when they have no Leaves 
upon them. They art found in moft Parts of 
the Northern Continent of America, from the 
Cape of Florida to New-England , where the 
Timber is of great Ufe. 

This Tree may be propagated from Seeds, 
which are often brought from America in the 
Cones; thefe Ihould be taken out in the Spring, 
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and fown in Poes or Boxes fill’d with light* 
frelh Earth* and placed upon a moderate Hot¬ 
bed, which fhould be covered only with Mats* 
and not have Glades over ’em* becaufe the 
Glades will caufe the Earth to dry too fad* 
and thereby fpoil the Seeds. 

Thefe Pots fhould be frequently refrefh’d 
with Water* and when the Plants are come 
up* they fhould be plac'd in a fhady Situation 
during the Sumner Seafon* but in Winter they 
mud be put into a Frame, where they may 
enjoy the open Air in mild Weather* but mud 
be fhelter’d from Frod. 

In the following Spring the Plants fhould be 
taken up, and each planted in a feparate fmali' 
Pot, fill’d with light, frelh Earth* and if 
thefe Pots are plunged into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed, under Mats* it will promote their Root¬ 
ing ; in Summer thefe Plants mud be remov’d 
into the Shade* and in Winter into a Frame as 
before : After this manner they may be treated 
three ot four Years, until they have acquired 
Strength, when they may be turn’d out of the 
Pots in the Spring, and planted where they are 
to remain, which fhould always be near the 
Shelter of other Trees, where they will grow 
much better than in an open Situation, pro¬ 
vided they are not too much crowded or over¬ 
hung by large Trees. 

There are fome People who propagate thi$ 
Tree by Layers, but they are commonly two 
or three Years before they take Root, and 
thefe do fcldom make fo ftrait T rees as thole 
tais'd from Seeds, though indeed they will 
produce Flowers fooner, as is always the Cafe 
frith dun ted Plants. 

This Tree fhould be planted on a light 
loamy Soil, hot too dry, on which it will 
thrive much better than upon a drong Clay, 
or a dry gravelly Ground i for in America 
they are chiefly found upon a moid deep Soil, 
where they will grow to a prodigious Size. 
Though it will not be proper to plant thefe 
Trees in a Soil which is too moid in England, 
becaufe it might endanger the rotting of the 
Fibres of the Roots, by the Moidure continu¬ 
ing too long about them, efpecially if the Bot¬ 
tom be a Clay or a drong Loam, which will 
detain the Wet. 

The Laurel-lea^d Tdip-tree is at prefent very 
rare in England , though formerly there were 
feveral of thefe Trees in the Gardens of the 
Bifhop of London at Fulham, and thofe of the 
Dutchefs of Beaufort at Chelfea j but thefe 
have been fince lod, fo that thefe are very 
few of them to be feen in the Englijh Gar¬ 
dens. The larged Tree of this Kind, which 
1 know at prefent, is in the Gardens of Mr. 
Peter Collinfon at Peckham , which has produ¬ 
ced a great Number of Flowers the three 
Yean pad. This Sort is propagated by Layers, 
for the Seeds do never come up if fown in 
England ; the Layers lhould remain undif- 
turb’d two Years, by which time they will 
take Root, and may then be taken off in the 
Spring, and planted in Pots fill’d with frefh, 
light Earth, and plac’d upon a moderate Hot¬ 
bed* to promote their taking Root: after 


which they fhould dand in a fhady Situation 
during the Heat of Summer, but in Winter 
they fhould be fhelter’d from the Frod, efpe¬ 
cially while young, though when they have 
acquired Strength, they may be planted out in 
a warm Situation, where they may be fhelterM 
by other Trees, in which Places, with a little 
Care, they will endure the Cold of our Winters 
very well, and in a few Years will produce 
Flowers. 

Though I have inferred this Tree under 
this Title (which is the Name by which it 
was fird brought into England ), yet it does 
not ftri&ly belong to this Place, there being 
a Genus under which this Plant fhould be 
ranged, which was eftablifh’d by Pert Plumier, 
by the Name of Magnolia , in Honour to the 
learned Botanid Peter Magnol , Profeffor of 
Phyfick and Botany in the Univerfity of Mont¬ 
pelier. This Plant is curioufly figur’d in the 
third Part of Mr. Cate shy's Natural Hijlory of 
Carolina, by the Name of Magnolia lauri folio 
fubtus albicante \ he deferibes it to be a fmall 
Tree, feldom growing more than fixceen Feet 
high, that the Wood is white and fpongy, 
cover’d over with a white Bark *, the Leaves 
arc in Shape like thofe of the common Bay, of 
a pale green Colour, and white on their Back - 
ddes. In May they begin to produce their 
Flowers, which are white, and very fragrant; 
thefe are continued the mod part of Summer, 
during which Time the “Woods are perfum’d 
with their Odour. When the Petals of thefe 
Flowers are decay’d, the Pointal becomes a 
conical Fruit, about the Size of a large Wal¬ 
nut, thick let with Knobs or Rifings from each 
of which when the Fruit is ripe, is difeharged 
flat Seeds, of the Bignefs of French Beans, 
having a Kernel within a thin Shell, cover’d 
with a red Skin. Thefe red Seeds, when dif¬ 
eharged from their Cells, fall not to the Ground, 
but are fupported by fmall white Threads, of 
about ifro Inches in length, which makes a 
very beautiful Appearance. The Fruit is at 
fird green» when ripe, red •, and when de¬ 
clining, turns brown : The Tree grows natu¬ 
rally in moid Places, and often in fhallow 
Water i and what is very extraordinary, they 
being remov’d on high dry Ground, become 
more regular and handfemc, and are more pro- 
lifick of Flowers and Fruit. They ufually lofe 
their Leaves in Winter, unlefs it be moderate. 
It is call’d by fome The Sweet Bay. 

There is alfo another Species of this Tree, 
which hath been lately brought into England, 
which is called by Pert Plumier, Magnolia 
amplij/imo fore albo , fruSu ctsruleo. This is 
edeem’d one of the mod beautiful Trees in 
America , where they ufually grow in moid 
fwampy Woods, and do often rife to the 
Height offixey Feet, or more j the Leaves are 
much larger than thofe of our common Laurel, 
and are of a light-green Colour; the Flowers, 
I am told, are very large, of a whidfh Co¬ 
lour, and very fragrant. The Fruit is drap’d 
like that of the former Sort, but is much 
larger, and does emit the Seeds in like manner % 
fo chat it is in Beauty from May to November, 
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and the Leaves always remaining green, do 
afford an elegant Profped in Winter. 1 hey 
are of quick Growth* and generally rile with 
ftraic Steins, which is a great Addition to 
their Beauty *, and fmee they are hardy enough 
to endure the Cold of our Climate in the open 
Ground, I doubt not but in a few Years we 
lhall have the Pleafure of feeing its beautiful 
Flowers, there being feveral T rees planted^ in 
the Gardens of fomecurious Perfons near London, 
where they have bornejthe Cold of the three laft 
Winters without Shelter, and do make confi- 
derable Progrefs every Year. 

This Tree is quick of Growth , for his Ex¬ 
cellency Colionel fohnfon, the prelent Gover- 
nour of South Carolina, told me, he had taken 
many fmall Plants out of the Woods, and 
planted them near his Habitation, which Trees 
in three or four Years were grown near twenty 
Feet high *, and fince thofe which have been 
planted in the open Air, in feveral curious 
Gardens near London, have made lb great 
Progrefs, it is to be hop’d, that this Tree will 
become more frequent in England : For thefe 
beautiful Trees, which retain their Verdure 
throughout the Year, will be very ornamen¬ 
tal in Wildernefs Quarters, where being inter¬ 
mix’d with other Trees of the fame Growth, 
they will add to the Variety » and when they 
do come to Maturity, fo as to produce Flowers, 
and Fruit in this Country, there are not any 
of the Flowering Trees yet known, that will 
afford a greater Pleafure than thefe •, which 
(hould excite a Curiofity in fuch People who 
have Opportunities of procuring fome of thefe 
Plants from Carolina , to bring over as many 
as they can, fince the great Variety of Places 
they are planted in, the more Chances there 
3re of their fucceeding •, and when the Nature 
of the Plants are better known in England , 
they may be propagated in greater Plenty than 
at prefent. 

This Tree muff alfo be obtain’d in Plants 
from Abroad, and increas’d by Layers as the 
former , for the Seeds have not fucceeded in 
any Part of Europe , where they have yet been 
fown ; and in the Woods of America, where 
they naturally grow, it is very difficult to find 
young Plants, the Cattle being fo fond of ’em, 
that they generally eat off their Tops foon after 
they appear above-ground ; but in little lflands 
which are furrounded by Rivulets, fo that the 
Cattle can’t eafily get in, there are great 
Numbers of thefe Plants therefore whoever 
would procure a Quantity of diem, muft always 
have Recourfe to fuch Places as arc unfre¬ 
quented by Cattle. 

TURKS CAP; vide Lilium flore reflexo. 
TURKEY WHEAT j vide Mays. 
TURNIP j vide Rapa. 

TURNSOLE ; vide Heliotropium. 

TURRITIS: Tower-Muftard. 

The Characters are ; 

The Flower confijls of four Leaves , -which 


expand in Form of a Crofs , out of ivbofe Em- 
palement rifes the Pointed, which afterwards 
becomes a long fmootb Pod , which grows for the 
moft part upright , and opens into two Parts , 
in each of which are contain'd many fmootb 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Turritis; vulgator. J. B . Common 
Tower-Muftard. 

2. Turritis j foliis inferioribus Cichora • 
eeis, cezteris perfoliatee. Tourn. Tower-Muf¬ 
tard, with its under Leaves like thofe of Ci- 
chory, and the upper Leaves like Thorough- 
wax. 

3. Turritis i muralis minor. Pet. H. B, 
Wall-Crefs, or Tower-Muftard with Daifie 
Leaves. 

4. Turritis ; Leucotifolio. Tourn. Tower- 
Muftard with a Stock-gill i flower Leaf. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant, 
which are preferv’d in curious Botanick Gar¬ 
dens for the Sake of Variety, but as they have 
little Beauty or Ufefulnefs, fothey arefeldom 
cultivated in other Gardens. The three fir ft 
Sorts do grow wild upon Walls and Build¬ 
ings in divers Parts of England, but the fourth 
Sort has not been difeover’d to grow in this 
Country, except in Gardens. 

They may all be cultivated by fowing their 
Seeds upon a Bed of light dry Earth in the 
Spring, and when the Plants are come up, they 
Jhould be trunfplamed where they are to re¬ 
main for good, obferving to water ’em until 
they have taken Root, after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to dear ’em from 
Weeds, and the fecond Year they will pro¬ 
duce Seeds, after which the Plants never do 
continue. 

TUSSILAGO: Coltsfoot. 

The Characters are j 

It bath a radiated Flower, wbofe Disk curb 
fifts of many Florets , but the Crown ij compos'd 
of many half Florets ; the Embryo's are inclu¬ 
ded in a multifid Flower-cup ; which are after¬ 
wards turn'd to downy Seeds , fix'd in a Bed. 
To which Notes may be added. The Flowers ap¬ 
pearing before the Leaves, in Spring. 

The Species are ■, 

1. Tussilago ; vulgaris. C.B.P. Com¬ 
mon Coltsfoot. 

2. Tussilago 1 Alpina , rotundifolia , gla¬ 
bra. C. B. P. Round-leav’d fmooch Coltsfoot 
of the Alps . 

The firft of {thefe Sorts is very common in 
watery Places in almoft every Part of England , 
and is rarely kept in Gardens ; for the Roots 
do creep under-ground, and iocreafe fo faft, 
that in a fhort time they will fpread over a 
large Spot of Ground. 

The lecond Sort grows wiki upon the Alps, 
from whence it has been tranfplamed into fome 
curious Botanick Gardens for the Sake of Va¬ 
riety ; the Flowers of this arc purple, and 
thofe of the common Sort are yellow. 
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ACC ARIA ; vide Lychnis. 

VACCINIA v vide Vitis Idea. 

VALERIANA, [fo call’d of valere, Lat. 
to avail, becaufe of its great Virtues, or of 
Valerius , who firft made Ufe of this Plant in 
Phyfick. It is the true Phu of Diofcorides, 
or of the Antients; in Greek of ft/«, to be 
born , or Phu of Pby, a Pontic Word ; which 
laft denotes the penetratiug Odour of this 
Root,] Valerian. 

The Characters are; 

Hoe Leaves grout by Pairs , oppoftte upon the 
Stalks i the Flower confijls of one Leaf , is tu- 
bulofe, and divided into five Segments at the 
lop: Thefe Flowers are, for the snofi part, col¬ 
lected into a fort of Umbel upon the Lop of the 
Stalks, and are fucceeded by oblong flat Seeds, 
which are winged with a foft Down. 

The Species are ; 

1. Valeriana; hortenfls, Phu olufatrifolio, 
DiofcoriSs. C, B. P. Great Garden Valerian, 
or Phu. 

2. Valeriana ; fyheflris, magna , aquatica. 
J. B. Great wild Water Valerian, 

3. Valeriana ; major, fyheflris, monlana, 
C. B. P. Great wild Mountain Valerian. 

4. Valeriana paluflris, minor. C. B. P. 
Small Marfh Valerian. 

5. Valeriana ; rubra. C, B, P. Red 
Garden Valerian. 

6. Valeriana; rubra, anguflifalia, C.B.P. 
Narrow-lea v’d red Garden Valerian, 

7. Valeriana ; marina, latifolia, major , 
alba. Mor. Umb. Great broad-leav’d white 
Sea Valerian. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is propagated in 
England for medicinal Ufe, and is called in 
the Shops by the Name of Phu, to diftinguifh 
it from the Mountain Valerian, which Is pre¬ 
fer r’d to all the other Sorts, by the modern 
Fhyficians, though the Roots of this firft are 
ftill continued in fome of the capital Medi¬ 
cines. 

This Plant is propagated by parting of its 
Roots, cither in Spring or Autumn , which 
fhould be planted in Beds of frefh dry Earth, 
abouteight or ten Inches afunder, (for they com¬ 
monly fpread and multiply very faft) ; if the 
Seafon be dry, you muft water the Plants un¬ 
til they have taken Root; after which they 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clean from Weeds, and in Autumn, when their 
Leaves are decay’d, the Roots fhould be taken 
op and dry’d for Ufe. 

The fecond Sort is very common in moift 
Places, and by the Sides of Rivers and Ditches 
in molt Parts of England, but is rarely culti¬ 
vated in Gardens. The Roots of this Kind, 


being fo common near London, are generally 
fold in the Markets inftead of the third Sort, 
which is what fhould always be ufed, as be¬ 
ing by far the ftrongeft and molt valuable. 

The third Sort is generally found upon dry 
chalky S0U3, in Ihady Places, in diverfc Parts 
of England, the Roots of which are much 
preferable to thofe of the fame Kind which 
are cultivated in Gardens ; (as are all the 
Sorts of Aromatick Plants, when gather'd 
from their native Places of Growth). 

This Plant may be propagated by parting 
the Roots either in Spring or Autumn , as was 
directed for the firft Sort; but you fhould 
always obferve to plant them upon a dry 
frefh undung’d Soil, in which, though the 
Roots will not make near fo great Progrefs, as 
in a rich moift Soil, yet they will be much 
preferable to them for Ufe. Thefe Roots 
fhould alfo be taken up, when the Leaves 
decay, in Autumn, and preferved dry until 
ufed. 

The fourth Sort is very common in moift 
Soils, in divers Parts of England, but is fel- 
dom propagated in Gardens, This is placed 
among the Officinal Simples in the College 
Difpenjatory , though it is rarely ufed in Me¬ 
dicine. It may be propagated in a moift Soil, 
by parting the Roots as the former. 

The fifth, fixth, and feventh Sorts are pro¬ 
pagated in Gardens for the Beauty of their 
Flowers, but they are only proper for large 
Gardens, being very apt to grow too large 
for fmail Places. Thefe may be propagated 
by parting their Roots, in the manner before 
directed, or from Seeds, which fhould be 
fown in Autumn, foon after they are ripe, 
upon a Bed of light frefh Earth ; and in the 
Spring, when the Plants come up, they lhould 
either be tranfplanted into Nurfery-beds, or 
the Borders where they are to remain for 
good. 

Some of thefe Plants will flower the firft 
Seafon, but the fecond Year they will all 
flower very llrong. They commonly grow 
about three Feet high, and when the Roots 
are ftrong, they will continue flowering molt 
part of the Summer, which renders them 
worthy of a Place in large Borders, and alfo in. 
Avenues and other abject Parts of the Gar¬ 
den, they being very hardy, and will grow in 
almoft any Soil or Situation ; but their Roots 
will abide longeftin a dry barren Soil; for in 
rich moift Places they fcldom continue more 
than two Years. 

The Seeds of thefe Kinds will often get into 
the Joints of old Walls, where they will grow 
and abide many Years, without any Care or 
Culture, and produce Flowers moft Part of 
the Summer ; and in fuch a Situation they will 
endure all Weathers, without the leaft Injury. 
Thefe Plants are never ufed in Medicine. 

VALERIANA GRA 5 CA ; vide Polemo- 
nium. 

VALERIANELLA, [q.d. Small Valerian\ 
Corn-fall et, or Lamb’s-lettuce.. 
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The Characters are i 

The leaves grow by Pairs oppofite on the 
Branches i the Branches are always divided 
into two Parts, and appear at the Top like an 
Umbrello -» the Flower conftjls of one Leaf which 
is cut into many Segments, and is fucceeded by 
one naked Seedy having no Down adhering to it, 
in which it differs from the Valerian. 

The Species are; 

1. Valerianella ; arvenfis , prcecox, bu • 
milts, femine compreffo . Mor. Utnb. Early low 
Corn-fallet with a Bat Seed. 

2. Valerianella ; arvenfis , prcecox, bu- 
milis, foliis ferratis. Tourn, Early low Corn- 
failet with Terra ted Leaves. 

3. Valerianella i arvenfis, ferotina, altior, 
femine turgidiore. Mor. Utnb. Taller late Corn* 
failet with a turgid Seed. 

4. Valerianella i femine Jlellato. C. B.P. 
Corn-fallet with a Barry Seed. 

5. Valerianella cormcopoides, rubra vel 
Indica. Mor. Umb. Red or Indian Corn-fallet 
refembling the Cornucopia. 

The three firft Sorts are found wild in feve- 
ral Parts of England. The third is often cul¬ 
tivated in Gardens, for Sailers in the Spring, 
though either of the three may be cultivated 
for the fame Purpofe, they being equally good. 
The Seeds of thefe Plants fhould be fown in 
jiutumn , foon after they are ripe, for if they 
are kept till Spring, the Plants feldom come up 
the fame Summer •, the Seeds commonly re¬ 
maining in the Ground, will come up the fuc- 
ceeding Spring , noewithftanding the Place be 
dug and fowed with other- Seeds, as I have 
often obferved. 

Thefe Plants will grow in almoft any Soil 
or Situation, and require no farther^ Care 
but to keep ’em clear from Weeds, until they 
are fit for Ufe: They fliould always be cut 
while they are young, for if they are grown 
pretty large, they will become ftrong and 
bitter. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are preferred in 
Botanick Gardens for Variety, but are not of 
any Ufe. Thefe may be propagated by fow- 
ing their Seeds in the Spring, upon a Bed of 
dry Earth, where they may remain to flower 
and feed. 

Thefe are all annual Plants, which muft be 
fown every Year, or their Seeds permitted to 
fcatter upon the Ground, where they will 
come up, and thrive without any other Cul¬ 
ture, than only to clear ’em from Weeds. 

VAPORIFEROUS, lignifles, caufing or 
producing Vapours. 

VAPOUR, is by fome defin’d to be a thin 
Veficle of Water, or other humid Matter, 
fill’d or inflated with Air, which being rare¬ 
fied to a certain Degree by the A£tion of 
Heat, afeends to a certain Height in the At- 
mofphere, where it is fufpended till it returns 
in form of Rain, Snow, or the like. 

Some ufe the Term Vapour indifferently 
for all Fumes emitted either from moift Bo¬ 
dies, as Fluids of any Kind; or from dry Bo¬ 


dies, as Sulphur, (Be. But Sir Ifaac Newton 
and other Authors, better diftinguilh between 
humid and dry Fumes, calling the latter Ex¬ 
halations. 

VAPOURS, are defin’d by NaturaliBs to 
be thofe watry Particles which are fevered 
from others by the Motion of the Air, and 
are carried about in it fcveral Ways, accord¬ 
ing as the Wind, or Warmnefs of the Air 
ferves: They rife out of the Sea, Rivers, 
Lakes,a and other Waters. 

As to their hanging in the Air, we may 
obferve, in a hot Day, when there is no 
Wind Birring, fuch a Company of Vapours 
to rife out of moiB Ground, as make thick 
Fogs, which are fometimes higher, and 
fometimes lower, as the Multitude and Mo¬ 
tion of the Vapours happen to be. They 
are to be feen as well upon high Grounds 
as low. 

They are eafily diflipated by the Wind, and 
particularly if it be a drying Wind. 

The Sun has the fame Effeft upon them *, 
and we commonly lee, when there are thick 
Fogs about Sun-rifing, they difappear a little 
after it is up. 

It is evident, that Fogs do confift of aque¬ 
ous Particles rarefied, becaufe they mightily 
bedew every thing that lies open to them. 
Thefe Panicles, being foundly moved, muB 
needs fly aloft into the Air t but if their Mo¬ 
tion be fomething faint, they play about the 
Surface of the Earth. For this is agreeable 
to the Laws of Motion, that fuch Things as 
arc about the Globe of the Earth, the more 
they are moved, the more they recede from 
the Center of the Earth. 

Again, thefe Fogs arife out of all Places, 
mountainous or champain, and continue ’till 
they are difpell’d by Wind or Heat s but they 
continue longeB in the loweft Grounds, becaufe 
thofe Places are fuHcff of Moiflure, and are 
not fo much expos’d to the Winds: But where- 
ever they be, when the Wind rifes upon them, 
they are diflipated and driven about, ’till we 
fee no more of them. 

So, in like Manner, the Heat of the Sun, 
by putting them into a brisker Motion, either 
.difli pates them by Rarefaftion, or raifes them 
higher, and forms them into Clouds. 

And whereas fometimes the Fogs Bink, it 
■ is not becaufe they come from ftinking Water, 
but becaufe the Vapours arc mix’d with ful- 

E hurcous Exhalations, which fmell fo. Per- 
aps thefe Exhalations would fly up dire&ly to 
the Clouds, if there were no Fogs to hold 
them, and fo would not affeft the Senfe of 
Smelling but when they are once entangled 
and blended with the Fog, they laft as long as 
that does. 

The Clouds are higher than the Fogs ; they 
hang in the Air, and are carried about in it 
by the Winds. The Clouds are of various 
Figures, and fometimes fo thin, that the Rays 
of the Sun pafs through them » but at other 
times they are thick enough to intercept and 
obftruft them : They alfo appear of feveral 
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Colours, as, white, fed, and fometimcs very 
dark. 

’The Thicknefs of the Clouds proceeds from 
the Clofenefs of the vaporous Particles one to 
another } and their Thinnefs from the Diftance 
of thofe Particles one from another, of which 
there are feveral Caufes. When they are very 
thin, they leave fo many Interlaces, that the 
Rays of the Sun dart through them in many 
Places, but are intercepted in others. 

As to the Varieties of the Figures of the 
Clouds, they arife from their Plenty'of Va- 
urs, and the Influence of the Sun and 
ind: For they cannot be varioufly con¬ 
dens’d, rarefied, and carried about in the Air, 
but their Figure muft needs be changed. 

To account for the Clouds hanging in the 
Air, is a Matter of fome Difficulty. 

All the watry Particles, of which they 
confift, are heavier than Airand fo, if 
there were nothing to hinder them, they 
would fall to the Earth. But there are two 
Things that feem to keep them up. 

1. The Winds which blow from all Parts, 
under the Region of the Clouds, and bear 
about with them many lighter Sorts of Bo¬ 
dies i efpecially if thofe Bodies contain but a 
fmall Quantity of folid Matter under a broad 
Superficies. And thus it is vifible, how eafy 
Paper-Kites are kept up by the Wind, when 
they are mounted pretty high ; - and fo the 
Particles of Water, pretty much rarefied, 
may cafily be fufpended at that Height. 

2. New‘Exhalations and Vapours are per¬ 
petually fuming out of the Earth, and by 
their moving upwards, prevent the Clouds 
from defending, unlcfs the Denfity of the 
Clouds over-weigh them. Thus wc fee the 
Vapour of Fire carries lighter Bodies up the 
Chimney: And Smoke can turn a thin Plate 
of Iron, artfully placed in it, fo ltrongly, as 
to turn about a Spit and roaft Mear. 

It is a Queftion among Naturalifts, Whe¬ 
ther Clouds and thicker Fogs are compos’d 
alike ? Or whether there be fomethtng more 
in the Clouds ? 

Some think that Clouds are groffer than all 
Fogs; and that they are compos’d of Flakes 
of Snow, rather than Particles ofWater, luch 
as make Fogs. 

Others fay, it a enough to confider Clouds 
as a clofer Sort of Fogs. And indeed the 
Fogs that hang upon the Tops of very high 
HiUs, appear to People in the Plains, to be all 
one with Clouds; though thofe that are at 
diem, perceive nothing but a thick Fog. 

There being always many Vapours in the 
Air, though not always vifible, it comes to 
pafs, that great Dews fall even in clear Wea¬ 
ther, and efpecially in thofe Countries where 
it feldom rains. For when it happens, that 
the fcattcred Vapours are col letted and con- 
denfed together, and forced downwards, they 
muft needs fall, and bedew Plants and Grafs. 

The Time for the falling of the Dew is 
either before the Riling of the Sun, or after 
the Setting of it. But in order to its falling 
regularly, at thofe Times it is neceflary that 
the Air be calm i for windy or ftormy Wea¬ 


ther hinders it. But when the Weather is 
calm, and gentle Breezes are felt from the 
fVeJi about the Time that the Sun fets ; and 
from the Eaji about the Riling of it, it is 
probable they collett the Vapours , and preci¬ 
pitate them, by moderately cooling the Air, 
And becaufe the Morning Breezes are more 
general than the Evening ones, therefore the 
Evening Dews fall only here and there; 
but the Morning ones feldom fail to be uni- 
verfal. 

It is likewife found by Experience, That 
the Dews are more copious in hotter Coun¬ 
tries than in cold \ the Reafon of which feems 
to be this: That the Heat of the Sun does, in the 
Day-time, raife abundance of Vapours out of 
the Water, which Vapours are fo extremely 
rarefied by the fame Heat, that they are dis¬ 
pers'd far and wide* but the Cool of the 
Night brings them together again, and con- 
denfes them to thac Degree, that they fall to 
the Ground, but not in fuch large Drops as 
Rain does. 

But in colder Countries, where there are 
frequent Rains, and the Vapours are lefs 
rarefied, moll of them come down in Rain, 
and but a fmall Part turns to Dew. 

A certain Author fays. That in fome of 
the hotter Climates, the Earth is without Rain 
for fix or (even Months together, and is every 
Summer Seafon fo much parch’d and dry’d, 
that there is hardly any Moifture to be found 
in it for three or four Feet deep, and during 
that Time, the Heats are fo excelfive, that 
without the refrelhing Dews of the Nights 
(which are there very coniiderablej the Plants 
muft inevitably perifo; for there is no Moi- 
fture they can have, but from the Dews: 
And yet that Moifture fupports the Trees and 
Plants in a flourifoing State. Towards the 
End of the Day, the Leaves contratt them- 
felves, by Reafon of the excelfive Heat of 
the Sun \ but by the falling of the Dews at 
Night, they expand and open themfelves; fo 
that in the Morning and Fore-part of the 
Day they have a moft agreeable Verdure, And 
alfo this Moifture of the Dews affords fuffi- 
cient Nourifoment to the Plants to bring the 
Fruits to Perfettion. 

Dr. De/aguliers has prefented ns with the 
following Attempts, to folve the Phenomenon 
of Vapours , Formation of Clouds, and De- 
feent of Rain. 

He tells us. That though this has been 
a Subjctt fo often treated of, none of the Ac¬ 
counts (that he has met with,) feem 10 him 
to be fofficient to folve all the Circumftancej 
of it. 

That as to what Dr. Niewentyt and fome 
others have faid, that Particles of Fire fepa- 
rated from the Sun-Beams, by adhering to 
Particles of Water, make up Molecules or fmall 
Bodies, fpecifically lighter than Air, which 
therefore by Hydroftatical Laws, muft rile 
and form Clouds chat remain fufpended, when 
they are.rifen up to fuch an Height, that the 
Air about them is of the fame fpecifick Gravity 
with themfelves. 

That 
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That Rain is produced by the Separation 
of the Particles of Fire from thofe of Water, 
which laft being then reftored to their former 
fpecifick Gravity, can be no longer fuftained 
by the Air ; but muft fall in Drops. 

This, fays Dr. Defaguliers, is liable to feve- 
ral Objections. 

i. It is built upon a Suppofition, that Fire 
is a particular Subftance, or diftinCt Element, 
which has never yet been prov’d by convin¬ 
cing Experiments and fufHcient Obfervations 5 
and which the Reverend Mr. Hales lus (hewn 
to be an ill-grounded Opinion, in his late 
Book of Vegetable Stalicks, and has made it 
very plain, that thofe Bodies which had been 
thought to become heavier by Particles of 
Fire adhering to them, have, by chymical 
Operations, been prov'd to be only fo by the 
Adhefion of Particles of Air, (Ac. which he 
has (hewn to be abforbed in great Quantities, 
by dome Bodies, whilft it is generated (or re¬ 
duc'd from a fix'd to an elaftick State) by 
others *, nay, that it may be abforbed and ge~ 
iterated fuccefiively by the fame Body under 
different Circumftances. 

2 dly, If the above-mentioned Suppofition 
fhould be allow'd, the Difficulty will ftill re¬ 
main about the Rain which is prod-uc'd by 
the Fire’s being feparated from the Water: 
For Dr, Niewentyt aferibes this Effect to two 
different Caufes. 

Firft, to Condenfarion v for he fays; “ That 
*« when contrary Winds blow againft the fame 
** Cloud, and drive the watry Particles toge- 
“ ther, the Fire that adher'd to them gets 
“ loofe, and they (Becoming then fpecifically 
** heavier) precipitate and fall down in Rain,” 
And in the very next ScRion he aferibes it to 
Rarefaction } in that he fays 5 “ When a 
“ Wind blowing obliquely upwards, caufes a 

Cloud to rife in a thinner Air, (i. e. fpeci- 
“ fically lighter than it felf) the Fire, which 
«* by (ticking to the Particles of Water ren- 
“ der’d them lighter, extricates.it felf from 

them, and afeending by its Lightncfs, the 
“ Water will become too heavy, not only to 
“ remain in this thin and light Air, but even 
“ in a thicker and heavier near the Earth, 
“ and fo will be turned into a defeending 
“ Dew, Milt, or Rain, or Snow, or the like, 
** according as the watry Vapours are either 
** rarefied or comprefled.” 

To this Dr. Defaguliers anfwers: That the 
firft of thefe Caufes of Rain is contrary to 
Experience; for when two contrary Winds 
blow againft each other, over any Place of the 
Earth, the Barometer always rifes, and we 
have fair Weather. For then (as Dr. Halley 
fays, in Pbikfopbkal Tranfaffions, N° 183.) 
the Air being accumulated above, becomes 
fpecifically heavier about the Clouds, which 
(mftead of falling into Rain, as Dr. Niewentyt 
fuppofes) afeend up into fuch a Part of the 
Atmofphere, as has the Air of the fame fpeci¬ 
fick Gravity with themfelves. 

If the falling of Rain might be attributed 
to the fecond of thefe Caufes, then every 
Time a Cloud is encompafled with Air fpeci¬ 
fically lighter than it felf, (whether it be when 


by the blowing away fome of the fuperior 
Air, that which is about the Cloud becomes 
rarer, as it is lefs comprefs’d, or by the Cloud 
being driven upwards j) Rain muft neceflarily 
follow j whereas one may often fee Cloucis 
rife and fall without Rain, even when the Ba¬ 
rometer thews the Weight of the Air to be 
altered. 

For that happens only, when by the great 
Diminution of the fpecifick Gravity of the Air 
about the Cloud, it has a great Way to fall; 
in which Cafe the Re Pittance of the Air, which 
increafes as the Velocity of the defeending 
Cloud, caufes the floating Particles of Water 
to come within the Power of each other’s At¬ 
traction, and form fuch big Drops, as being 
fpecifically heavier than any Air, muft fall in 
Rain. 

No gentle Defcent of a Cloud; but only 
an accelerated Motion downwards, produces 
Rain. 

He explains himfelf, that by this he doe3 
no: mean, "That the quick Defcent of a Cloud 
is the only Caufe of Rain becaufe the Shock 
from a Flap of Lightning, and the fudden Re¬ 
turn of the Air, after the Vacuum made by the 
Flap, will condcnfe tlst floating Vapour into 
Water ; and alfo the fame Cloud which in the 
free Air might be carried horizontally, with¬ 
out being turned into Rain, meeting with a high 
Hill in the Way, will be condens'd, and fall 
in Drops ; efpedally if in the Day-time it be 
driven by the Wind out of the Sun-pane , againft 
the flooded Side of a Mountain. 

Befides all this, if Particles of Fire were 
join’d with thofe of Water to raife them up, 
thofe igneous Particles muft be at lcaft a thou- 
fand times greater in Bulk than the watry 
ones s fo that a Perfon, who at the Top of 
an Hill, has his Hands and Face in a Cloud, 
muft feel a very fenfible Warmth, by touch¬ 
ing a much greater Surface of Fire than Water 
in the Cloud, and afterwards find the Rain 
produc’d by that Vapour fenfibly colder ; 
whereas the contrary is proved by our Senfes 
the Tops of Hills, though in the Clouds, 
being much colder than the Rain at the 
Bottom. 

There is another Opinion concerning the 
Rife of Vapours, namely j That though Water 
be fpecifically heavier than Air, yet if its 
Surface be increas’d, by very much diminifli- 
ing the Bulk of its Particles, when once rais'd, 
it cannot eafily fall; becaufe the Weight of 
each Particle diminifhes, as the Cube Root of 
its Diameter, and the Surface to which the 
Air refills, only as the Square Root of the 
Diameter: That we fee this in the Duft in 
Summer , and in Menftruums that fuftain Me¬ 
tals diffolv’d, which are fpecifically heavier 
than the Menftruums. 

But this will not explain the Phenomenon ; 
becaufe though the Increafe of Surface (the 
Weight remaining the fame) will, in a great 
meafurc, hinder (or rather retard) the De¬ 
fcent of fmall Bodies, moving in the Air, by 
reafon of its great Refiftancc to fo large a 
Surface it will for the fame Reafon alfo hin¬ 
der the Afcent. 
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For the Rife of Daft is owing to the Mo* 
tion of Animals Feet in it, or to the Wind ; 
whereas Vapours rife in cold Weather, as well 
as windy ; neither do they, like the Dull, 
always fall to the Ground, when the Wind 
ceafes to blow. 

The third Opinion, and which is molt com¬ 
monly receiv’d, is, that by the Action of the 
Sun on the Water, fmall Particles thereof 
are formed into hollow Spherules, filled with 
an Aura, or finer Air highly rarefied, fo as to 
become fpecifically lighter than common Air, 
and confcquendy that they muft rife in it by 
Hydroftatical Laws. 

As for Example: If a Particle of Water, 
as it becomes a hollow Sphere, be only in- 
creafed ten times in Diameter, its Bulk, will 
be increas’d a thoufand times ; therefore, it 
will be fpecifically lighter than common Wa¬ 
ter, whole fpecifick Gravity is to that of Air 
as 851 to 1 ; then, if the Denfity of the Aura, 
or Spirit within the little Shell, be fuppofed 
9 times lefs than that of Air, or as 50 to 
850, that fpecifick Gravity of the Shell, and 
its Contents,'will be to that of Air, as 900 
to 1000 ; therefore fuch an aqueous Bubble 
mu ft rife till it come to an Equilibrium in 
Air, whofe Denfity is to the Denfity of that in 
which it began to rife, as 85010945, or nearly, 

But it appears by Experiments, that Air 
rarefied by an Heat, which makes a Retort 
red hot, is only increafed in Bulk, or dilated 
3 times: by the Heat of boiling Water only 
y|, or near two Thirds; and by the Heat of 
human Body, (fuch as will raile Vapours plen¬ 
tifully) only -j|, or about one Fourth. 

He owns his Objection may be anfwered, 
by fuppofing the Spherule of Water to be 
more increafed in Diameter; as for Example, 
20 times; becaufe then if it be filled with 
Air only -i rather than common Air, it will be 
ipecifically lighter, and capable of rifing to 
a confiderable Height. 

To give this Solution all its Force, let it be 
exprefs’d in Numbers. Let A and W (Fig. 
1.) reprefcnt a Particle of Air, and one of 
Water of equal Bulk, then will the Weight 
of A be to the Weight of W as 1 to 850, 
their Bulks being equal. If the Particle of 


Fiq.i. Bulk-i. Bu/k-J. 
A.o W 
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Water be blown up in a Bubble (W) of 20 
times its Diameter, then will its Bulk be to 
its Weight as 1000, to 850, whilft a Sphere 
of Air (A) of the fame Bignefs, has its Weight 
as well a- Bulk equal to 800O: Now, if an 
Air or Aura, j rarer than common Air, be 
fuppofed within the watry Bubble to keep it 
blown, it will be the fame as if y of the Air 
of (A) was carried into (W) and then the 
Weight of (W) would be increas’d by the 


Number 6000; fo that the Shell of Water 
being in Bulk 8ooo, would be in Weight 
850+6009 = 6850, whilft an equal Bulk of 
Air weighed 8000, and confequently the wa¬ 
try Bubble would rife ’till it came to an Air, 
whofe Denfity is to that of the Air, next to 
the Surface of the exhaling Water, as 6850, 
to 8000. 

This is the ftrongeft Way of ftating the 
Hypothefis; but to fupport it, the following 
Ofyeries muft be anfwered. 

( J>uery r. How comes the Aura or Air in 
the Bubbles to be fpecifically lighter than 
that without them, fince the Sun's Rays, 
which aft upon the Water, are equally denfe 
all over its Surface ? 

^uery 2. If it could be poflible for a rarer 
Air to be fepa rated from the denfer ambient 
Air, to blow up the Bubbles (as Bubbles of 
foaped Water are blown up by warm Air 
from the Lungs, whilft the ambient Air is 
colder and denfer) what would hinder that 
cold Air, by its greater Preflure, from redu¬ 
cing the Bubbles to a lefs Bulk, and greater 
fpecifick Gravity than the Air, especially fince 
Cold can be communicated thro’ fuch thin 
Shells, and the Tenacity of common Water 
is very fmall, when compared to that of fop’d 
Water, whofe Bubbles, notwithftanding that 
Tenacity, are foon deftroy’d by the Preflure 
of the outward Air, as the Air within theta 
cools ? 

i ?if ere 3. If we lhould grant all the reft of 
the Suppofition, yet this Difficulty will remain: 
If Clouds are made up of hollow Shells of 
Water filled with Air, why do not thofe 
Clouds always expand when the ambient Air 
is rarefied, and prefles lefs than it did before, 
and alfo fuffer a Condenfation, as the ambient 
Air is condens'd by the Accumulation of the 
fuperior Air? 

If this Condenfation and Rarefaftion lhould 
happen to Clouds, they would always continue 
at the fame Height, contrary to Obfervation, 
and we lhould never have any Rain. 

From all this it follows , that the Condenfation 
and Rarefaction of tb< Vapours, which make 
Clouds , muft depend upon another Principle, 
than the Condenfation and Rarefaction of the 
Air ; and that there is fuch a Principle will be 
hereafter Jhewn. 

Lemma. Ctbe Particles of all Fluids have 
a repellent Force. 

Fluids are elaftick or unelaftick : The ela- 
ftick Fluids have their Denfity proportionable 
to their. Compreflion, and Sir Ifaac Newton has 
demonftrated (Prineip. Lib. 2. SeCt . 5.) that 
they confift of Parts that repel each other 
from their refpeftive Centers. 

Unelaflick Fluids, like Mercury, Water, and 
other Liquors, are, by Experiments, found to 
be incompreffiblc; for Water, in the Floren¬ 
tine Experiment, could not, by any Force, 
be comprefs’d into lefs Room, but ooz’d like 
Dew through the Pores of the hollow golden 
Ball, in which it was confin'd, when a Force 
was apply'd to prefs the Ball out of its fphe- 
ricaj, into a left capacious Figure. 

8 F Now 
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New this Property of Water, and other 
Liquors, muft be entirely owing to the cen¬ 
trifugal Force of its Parts, and not its want 
of Vacuity; fince Salts may be imbib’d by 
Water without increafmg its Bulk, as appears 
by the Increafe of its fpecifick Gravity. 

So Metals, which (fingly) have a certain 
fpecifick Gravity, beyond which they cannot 
be condens’d, will yet receive each other in 
their Interfiles, fo as to make a Compound 
fpecifically heavier than the mofl ponderous of 
them ; as is experienc’d in the Mixture of 
Copper and Tin. 

Scholium. By increafing the repellent Force 
of the Particles, an anelaflick or incomprefii- 
ble Fluid, may become elaftick; or a folid 
(at leaft a great Part of it) may be changed 
imo an elaitick Fluid; and vice vers by 
diminifhing the repellent Force, an elaftick 
Fluid may be reduc’d CO an unelaftick Fluid 
or to a Solid. 

That the Particles of Quickfilver, Water, 
and other Liquors, are Jikewife endued with 
an attractive Force, is evident from thofe 
Subftances running into Drops in an exhaufted 
Receiver, as well as in the Air, and likewife 
their adhering to other Bodies. 

The Attraction and Repulfion exert their 
Forces differently i The Attraction only afts 
upon the Particles which are in Con tad, or 
very near it ; in which Cafe it overcomes the 
Repulfion fo far, as to render that Fluid un- 
elsltiek, which otherwife would be fo ; but it 
does not wholly deftroy the Repulfion of the 
Parts of the Fluid ; becaufe it is on account 
of that Repulfion that the Fluid is then incorn- 
preflible. 

When by Hear or Fermentation (or any 
other Caufe, if there be any) the Particles 
are feparated from the Contact, the Repul- 
fion grows ftronger, and the Particles exert 
that Force at great Diflances, fo that the fame 
Body fhall be expanded into a very large 
Space by becoming fluid, and may feme-* 
times take up more Room than it did in 3 
folid or incompreftible Fluid, (See the Queries 
at the End of Sir Ifaac Newton *s Opt'tcks.) 
Thus is Water by boiling and lefs Degrees of 
Heat, changed into an elaftick Vapour , rare 
enough to rile in Air, Oils and Quickfilver in 
JDiftillation, made to rife in a very rare Me¬ 
dium; fiich as remains in the red-hot Retort 
and fulphureous Steams will rife even in an 
exhaufted Receiver, as the Matter of the Au¬ 
rora Borealis does in the thinner Part of our 
Atmofpherc. 

If Aqua-fords be poured on Quickfilver, a 
reddifh Fume will rife, much lighter than com¬ 
mon Aif : So alfo will Fumes arife from Fill¬ 
ings of Metals, from Vegetables, when they 
ferment by Putrefadlion (as the Reverend 
Mr. Ilales has fhewn); fcveral folid Subftan¬ 
ces, by DiHilling as well as Fermentation 
will generate permanent Air. 

That Heat will add Elafticity to Fluids is 
evident, from numberlefs Experiments, efpe- 
cially from Di Hilling and Chymiftry: But 
what is needful to be confidered here, is only 
that it acts more powerfully on Water than 


common Air v for the fame Heat which rare¬ 
fies the Air only f, will rarefy Water very 
near 14000 times, changing it into Steam or 
Vapour as it boils ; and in Winter, that fmall 
Degree of Heat, which, in refpeft to our Bo¬ 
dies appears cold, will raife a Steam or Va¬ 
pour from Water at the fame time that it con- 
denfes Air. 

By a great many Obfervations made by 
Mr. Henry Brighton, F. R. S. and Dr. J, T. 
Defaguliers , to raife Water by Fire; accord¬ 
ing to Mr, Newcomen’s Improvement of it, 
they found that the Water, by boiling, was 
expanded 14000 times, to generate Steam as 
ftrong (i.e. as elaftick) as common Air, which 
therefore mull be near 16 \ times fpecifically 
lighter. 

And it is plain that this Steam is not made 
of the Air extricated out of the Water, be¬ 
caufe it is condenfed again into Water by a 
Jet of cold Water fpouting into it; and the 
little Quantity of Air that comes out of the 
in je(fled Water mull be difeharg’d at every 
Stroke, otherwife the Engine will not work, 
well. 

EXPERIMENT. 



A B C D reprefents a pretty large Veflel 
of Water, which mult b* fet on the Fire 
to boil. In this Veflel muft be fufpended the 
Glafs Bell E, made heavy enough to fink in 
Water; but put in, in fuch a manner, that it 
be filled with Water when upright, without 
any Bubbles of Air at its Crown within, the 
Crown being all under. Water. 

As the Water boils, the Bell will by De¬ 
grees be emptied of its Water, being prefs’d 
down by the Steam which rifes above the Wa¬ 
ter in the Bell; but as that Steam has the 
Appearance of Air, in order to know whether 
it be Air or not, take the Veflel off the Fire,' 
and draw up the Bell by a String fattened to 
its Knob at Top; then as the Steam con- 
denfes by the cold Air on the Outfidc of tha 
Bell, the Water will rife up into the Bell at 
F, quite to the Top, without any Bubble 

above 
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above it, which fhews that the Steam, that kept The Rarety of Vapour proportionable to 
oat the Water was not Air. thric 4 Degrees of Heat, is 14000, 2058, 

N. B. This Experiment fucceeds heft when 1235, and 823. 


the IVater has been firfi purged of Air by boyling, 
and tbs Air-Pump. 

We know by tevcral Experiments made on 
the Fire-Engine, (in Captain Savory’s Way, 
where the .Steam is made to prefs immediately 
on the Water) that Steam will drive away Air, 
and that in proportion to its Heat; tho’ in 
the open Air, it floats, and rifes in it like 
Smoak. 

Now if the Particles of Water turn’d into 
Steam or Vapour, repel each other ftrongly, 
aud repel Air more than they repel each other. 
Aggregates of fuch Particles made up of Vapour 
and Vacuity , may rife in Air of different Den- 
fities, according to their own Denftty depen¬ 
dant on their Degree of Heat, without having 
Recourfe to imaginary Bubbles, form'd in a 
manner only fuppos'd, and not prov’d ; as 
has been already fhewn. 

Indeed he owns, that if the watery Particles 
had no repellent Force, they muft precipitate 
in the fame manner that Dull will do after it 
ha* been rais’d up; But there art too many 
Obfcrvations and Experiments, to leave any 
Doubt of the Exigence of repellent Force 
above-mentioned. 

And that be cannot Jhtw, by any Experiment , 
btno big the Molecul# of Vapour mujl be which 
Will exclude Air from their Interfiles ; nor that 
theft Molecular do vary in Proportion to the De¬ 
gree of Heat by an Increafe of repellent Force in 
each watery Particle » or by a farther Divifion of 
the Particles fill lefs • But in the general , we 
may reafonalle affirm, that the Rarely of the 
Vapour is proportionable to the Degree of its 
Heat , as it happens in other Fluids: (See Pbi- 
kfopbical TranfaSliotrs , Numb. 270.) And 
though the different Degrees of the Air’s Rare¬ 
faction are alfo proportionable to the Heat , yet the 
fame Degree of Heat rarefies V apour much more 
than Air. 

Now to Ihew that what has been faid will 
account for the Rife of Vapours and Formation 
of Clouds , we mu ft only confider, whether 
that Degree of Heat which is known to rarefy 
Water 14000 times, being compared with 
feveral of thofe Degrees of Heat in Summer, 
Autumn and Winter, which are capable of 
railing Exhalations from Water or Ice; the 
Rarety of the Vapours (being conlidered the 
Degree of Heat) will appear to be fuch, that 
the Vapour will rife high enough in Winter, 
and noc too high in Summer, to agree with 
the known Phenomena. 

That the Eflefts are adequate to the Caufes 
in this Cafe, he thinks, may be made out in 
the following Manner ; viz. 

The Heat of boiling Water, according to 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s Table (Philofoph. Tranfaff. 
Numb. 270.) is 34, the mean Heat of Sum¬ 
mer 5, the mean Heat of Spring or Autumn 
3, and the leaft Degree of Heat at which Va¬ 
pours rife in Winter (alias the mean Heat of 
Winter) is 2. 


The Rarety of Air is in Summer 9C0, in 
Spring or Autumn 850, and in Winter 800. 

The Denfity of Water, compar’d with the 
above-mtnrioned Denfities, being inverfejy as 
one to the fore-mentioned four Numbers. 

The Heights above the Earth to which the 
Viipours will arife, and at which they will be 
in Equihbrlo, in an Air of the fame Denftty 
with themfelves, will vary according to the 
Rarety of the V'apour depending upon the 
Heat of the Seafon. 

For the Vapour which is rais’d by the Winter’s 
Heat exprefs’d by the Number 2. when the Ra¬ 
rcty of the Airis 800, will rife to (and fettle xt) 
an Height of about the fixth Part of a Mile, 
when the Barometer is above 30 Inches high. 

But if the Heat be greater, then the Va¬ 
pours will rife higher, and pretty much higher 
if the Sun Ihines, tho' in frofty Weather, the 
Barometer then being very high. 

If the Barometer falls, and thereby brings 
the Place of Equilibrium (for Vapours rais’d by 
the Heat 2) nearer the Earth, then alfo will 
the Heat be increas’d, the Vapour more rare¬ 
fied, and confequently the new Place of /Equi¬ 
librium fufficiently high. 

It is to be obferv’d that, in Winter, when the 
Heat is only equal to 2, the Air is dens’d clofe 
to the Earth, which has not any Heat fufficient 
to rarefy it near the Ground, as happens in 
warm Weather therefore the Vapour will rife 
gradually in an Air whofe Denfity decreafes 
continually from the Earth upwards; neither 
will the Vapour be hinder'd of its full Rife by 
any Condenfation from a. greater Cold of the 
ambient Air, the Air being then as cold next 
to the Ground, where the Vapour begins to rife, 
as it is at any Height from the Earth. 

The Vapour which is rais’d by the Heat of 
the Spring or Autumn, exprefs’d by Number 3, 
will rife to the Height of 3 i- Miles when the 
Barometer is at 30, and the Air’s Rarety is 
850. But then as the Air is hotter near the 
Ground than at the Height of half a Mile or a 
Mile, the Vapour will condenfe ask rifes; and 
as the Air, when the Earth is heated, is rather 
near the Ground than at fome Height from it, 
the Place for Equilibrium will, upon thefe two 
Accounts, be brought much lower than other- 
wife it would be: As for Example, To the 
Height of about a Mile, which will agree with 
Phenomena. 

In Summer, the two Caufes above-mention’d 
increafing, the Vapour rais’d by the Heat 5, 
(whofe Place of ^Equilibrium would be 5 4 
Miles high, if the Vapour, after it began to 
rife, was not condens'd by cooling, and the 
Air was dens’d clofe to the Earth) will fettle 
at the Height of about 11 or 2 Miles, which 
is alfo agreeable to Phenomena. 

Laflly, As the Denfity and Rarety of the 
Vapour is chiefly owing to its Degree of Heat, 
and, in a fmall meafure, to the increas’d or di- 
mini Ih'd Prefliire of the circumambient Air, 
when it is not confin’d ; and the Denfity and 
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Rarety of the Air is chiefly owing to the in¬ 
creas’d or diminifh’d Preflure, by the Accu¬ 
mulation or Exhauftion of fuperior Air, whilft 
Heat and Cold alter its Denfity in much lefs 
Proportion : The Clouds made of the Vapours 
above-mentioned) inftead of conforming them- 
felves to the alter’d Denfity of the ambient 
Air, will rife when it is condens'd, and fink 
when it is rarefied ; and alfo rie or fink, 
when the Preffure of the Air is not alter'd, 
and its Denfity very little chang’d, by their 
own Dilatation, owing to Heat or Cold : As 
may be often obferv'd, by feeing them change 
their Height conftdcrably, whillt the Barome¬ 
ter continues' exattly at the fame Degree, and 
the Liquor of the Thermometer rifes or falls 
very little, and fometimes not at all. 

As for the Manner how Clouds are chang'd 
into Rain, it has been hinted at the Beginning 
of this Article ; but, for farther Satisfaction, let 
the Reader have Recourfe to Dr. Halley' s Ac¬ 
count of it in the Pbilofopbical TranfaPlions, 
N° 183, which Dr. Defaguliers fays he has 
always found agreeable to the Phenomena. 

He adds. That fince he had, for Brevity 
lake, only mention’d at what Heights from 
the Surface of die Earth Vapouri of different 
Denfities will come to an Equilibrium, without 
giving a Reafon for fettling the Place of Equi¬ 
librium, at whofe 1 Eights he thought it proper 
here to give the Method by which they may 
be found; viz. 

As the Vapours will fettle and rife where the 
Air is of the fame Denfity with themfelves, it is 
only requir’d to find the Denfity of the Air at 
any Difiance from the Earth at feveral Heights 
of the Barometer, which may be deduc’d from 
Dr. Halley's two Tables, Pbilofopbical Tranf 
attion N°* 386. (the firft fhewing the Alti¬ 
tudes to given Heights of the Mercury i and 
the fecond, the Heights of the Mercury again 
at given Altitudes) and knowing the Degree 
of Heat by the Thermometer , becaufe the Den¬ 
fity of the Vapour depends upon the Degree of 
Heat of the Scafon, provided that proper Al¬ 
lowances be made for the great Rarefa&ion 
of the Air near the Earth in hoc and dry 
Weather, and the Condenfation of the Vapours 
in their Rife, by reafon of the Air being colder 
at a little Height above the Earth than juft 
at the Surface of it. 

The Quantity of Vapour rais'd from the Sea 
by the Warmth of the Sun is far greater than 
one would imagine. Dr. Halley has attempted 
to eftimate it. 

In an Experiment made with that View, 
and deferib’d in the Pbilofopbical TranfaPlions , 
he found that a Quantity of Water no warmer 
than Air in Summer, loft in Vapour, in the 
Space of two Hours, no lefs than -j-i- Part of 
an Inch in Depth : Now for in two Hours, 
taking for the eafier Calculation, in the 
twelve Hours that the Sun is up each Day, it 
will raife of an Inch from the Surface of 
the Sea. 

On this Suppofition, every ten fquare Inches 
of the Surface of the Water yield in Vapour 
per Diem a Cubick Inch of Water of 4 Feet 
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fquare, a Gallon 1 a Mile fquare, 6914 Tuns: 
a fquare Degree fuppos’d of 60 Englifh Miles, 
will evaporate 33 Millions of Tuns ■, and if 
the Mediterranean Sea be eftimated at 410 
Degrees long, and four broad, Allowances be¬ 
ing made for the Places where it is broader, by 
thofe where it is narrower* there will be 160 
fquare Degrees at Sea ; and confcquently the 
whole Mediterranean mull lofe in Vapour , in a 
Summer's Day, at leaft 5280 Millions of Tuna, 

In this Quantity of Vapour , tho’ very great, 
are only the Remains of another Caufe, which 
cannot be reduc'd to Rule that is, the Winds, 
whereby the Surface of the Water is lick’d up, 
fometimes falter than it exhales by the Heat 
of the Sun*, as It is well known to thofe who 
have conflder'd thofe drying Winds. 

For the Manner wherein Vapours are rais’d, 
fee more in Dew, Rain , Heat, Cold , and Ba¬ 
rometer. 

For the Efieift of Vapours in Formation of 
Springs, fee Springs, &c. 

VARIEGATED, fignifks ftreak’d or di- 
verfify’d with feveral Colours. There are 
now a great Variety of Plants in the Gardens 
of the Curious, whofe Leaves are variegated 
with Yellow or White. Thole which are 
fpotted with either of thefe Colours in the 
Middle of their Leaves, are call’d Blotch'd 
(in the Gardener’s Term); but thole whole 
Leaves are edg’d with thefe Colours, are call’d 
Strip'd Plants: Thofe Plants whofe Leaves 
are blotch’d, are generally fubjeft to become 
plain, when planted in a good Soil, or at leaft 
in the growing Seafon, will have but fmall 
Appearance of the two Colours-, but thofe 
which have edg’d Leaves, do rarely become 
plain again, efpecially if the Edging is broad, 
and goes quite through the Leaves j though 
thefe do not appear fo finely variegated in the 
growing Seafon, as they do the ocher Pam of 
the Year. 

AH the different Sorts of Variegation in 
Plants were at firft accidental, being no more 
than a Diftemper in the Plant; which being 
obferv’d, lias been cherilh’d by impoverilh- 
ing the Soil in which they grow, by which 
Method their Stripes are render’d more lafting 
and beautiful. But whatever fome Perfons 
have affirm’d of ftrlping Plants by Art, I 
could never obferve it done by any, unlefs in 
woody Shrubs and Trees •, which may be varie¬ 
gated by putting in a Bud or Graft taken 
from a variegated Plant, where altho’ the Buds 
fhould not grow, yet if they keep freffi but 
eight or ten Days, they will many times com¬ 
municate their gilded Mrafma to the Sap of the 
T recs into which they were budded; fothac in 
a Ihort time after, it has appear’d very vifible in 
the next adjoining Leaves, and has been after¬ 
wards fpread over the greateft Parc of the 
Tree: But in fuch Plants which are herba¬ 
ceous, where this Operation cannot be per¬ 
form’d, there is no way yet afeertain’d whereby 
this Striping can be effefted by Art. 

In fome Sorts of Plants this Diftemper is 
often communicated, to the Seeds; fo that from 
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thofc Seeds gathered from variegated Plants, 
there will.conltantly be Tome vanegated Plants 
produc’d ; as in the Strip’d wing Pea , the 
Greater Maple, &c. fo that thefc may be con- 
ftantly propagated that Way. 

That this Striping proceeds from the "Weak- 
nefs of Plants is very evident, fince it is always 
obferv’d, that wlicnevcr Plants do alter thus 
in the Colour of their Leaves, they do not 
grow fo large as before, nor are they fo capa¬ 
ble to endure the Cold ; fo that many Sorts of 
Plants which are hardy enough to endure the 
Cold of our Climate in the open Air, when in 
their natural Verdure, do require to be flic leer’d 
in the Winter after they are become varie¬ 
gated, and are feldoni of io long Continuance 5 
which is a plain Proof that it is a Diftemper 
in the Plants, fince whenever they become vi¬ 
gorous, this Striping is either render’d lefs 
vifiblc, or intircly thrown off} cfpecially (as was 
before obferv'd ) if"the Plants are only blotch’d 5 
or if the Edging be of a yellow Colour, it is 
lefs apt to remain than when it is white j which 
is citecm’d the molt beautiful Striping, and 
which (when once thoroughly eitablifil’d) 
is hardly ever to be got out of the Plants 
again, fo as to render the Leaves intirely 
green. 

Nay, fuch is the Venom of this morbid 
Matter, that it not only tinges the Leaves, 
but alfo the Bark and Eruit of Trees are in¬ 
fected by it ; as in the Orange , Pear, &c. 
whole Bark and Fruit are ftrip’d in the fame 
manner as their Leaves. 

The different Colours which appear in 
Flowers do alfo proceed from the fame Caufc, 
tho’ it is generally in a lefs Degree in them than 
when the Leaves and Branches are infefted : 
For the various Colours which we fee in the 
lame Flowers, are occafioned by the Separa¬ 
tion of the nutritive Juice of Plants, or from 
the Alteration of their Parts, whereby the 
fmaller Corpufcles, which are carry’d to the 
Surface of the Flower-leaves, are of different 
Forms, and do thereby refleft the Rays of 
Light in different Proportions. In order to 
underttand this, it may not be improper to 
fay lomething concerning the Pbeenomenon of 
Colours, as it hath been difeover’d by the late 
excellent Philofopher Sir If me Newton. 

1. Colour may be confider’d two ways, 
(i.) As a Quality refiding in the Body, that is 
laid to be fo and fo colour’d, or which doth 
modify the Light after fuch and fuch a man¬ 
ner : Or, {2.) As more properly the Light 
it felf, which being fo modify’d, Ihines upon 
the Organ of Sight, and produces that Senfa- 
tton we call Colour. 

%. Colour js defin’d to be a Property inhe¬ 
rent in Light, whereby, according to the dif¬ 
ferent Sizes or Magnitudes of its Parts, it ex¬ 
cites diifercnt Vibrations in the Fibres of the 
Op 1 ick Nerve which being propagated to 
the SenfbriuiJi, affebls the Mind with different 
Sen fations. 

3. Again: Colour may be defin’d a Scnfa- 
tion of the Soul, excited by the Application 
of Light to the Retina of the Eye ; and dif¬ 
ferent, as the Light differs in the Degree of its 


Refrangibility, and the Magnitude of its com¬ 
ponent Parts. 

4. According to the firft Definition, Light 
is the Subject of Colour •, according to the 
latter it is the Agent. 

5. So then, Light fomecimes fignifies that 
Scnfation occafion’d in the Mind by the View 
of luminous Bodies ; fometimes that Property 
in thofe Bodies, whereby they are fitted to 
excite thofe Senfations in us. 

6. Various are the Opinions of ancient and 
modern Authors, and of the feveral Softs of 
Philofophers, with regard to the Nature and 
Origcn of the Phenomenon Colour. 

7. Th c Peripateticks aflert Colours to be real 
Qualities, and inherent in the colour’d Bodies, 
and fuppofe that Light doth only di(cover 
them, but not any way affeft their Pro- 
duftion. 

8. Plato thought Colour to be a kind of 
Flame, confiding of mod minute Particles, very 
congruous to the Pores of the Eye, and darted 
again d it from the Objeft. 

9. Some Moderns will have Colour to be a 
kind of Internal Light, of the more lucid Parts 
of the Objeft darken'd, and confequcnrly al¬ 
ter’d by the various Mixtures of the Ids lumi¬ 
nous Parts. 

10. Others, as did fome of the ancient Ato- 
mifts, maintain Colour not to be a lucid Stream, 
but a corporeal Effluvium ilfuing out of the 
coloured Body. 

11. Others account for all Colours out of 
the various Mixture of Light and Darknefs: 
And the Chymids will have it fomecimes arife 
from the Sulphur, and fometimes from the 
Salt, that is in Bodies; and fome alfo from 
the third Hypodacick Principle, i. e. Mer¬ 
cury . 

12. The mod popular Opinion, is that of 
the Followers o f Arijhtle, who maintain, that 
Colour is a Property inherent in the coloured 
Body, and that it exids without any Dtpend- 
ance on Light. 

13. The Cariefians, who make the Scnfa¬ 
tion of Light to be the Impulfe made on the 
Eye by certain folid, but very minute Glo¬ 
bules, cafily permeating the Pores of the Air 
and Diaphonous Bodies: Thefe derive Colour 
from the various Proportion of the direft Pro- 
grefs or Motion of ,thcfe Globules, to their 
Circunirotation or Motion round their own 
Centres by which Means they are qualify’d 
to drike the Optick Nerve, after diilinft and 
divers Manners, and fo do produce the Per¬ 
ception of various Colours. 

14. They own, that as the coloured Body is 
not immediately apply’d to the Organ, tooc- 
cafion the Scnfation, and as no Body can aiTcft 
the Scnfe but by immediate Contaft, the. 
coloured Body oes not excite the Senfation of 
itfclf, or contribute any thing to it, othmvife 
than by moving fome interpos’d Medium, and 
by that the Organ of Sight. 

13. They add, That as it is found that 
Bodies do not afreft the Scnfe in the Dark, 
and that Light only occasions the Senfation of 
Colour, by moving the Organ ; and that 
coloured Bodies are no farther concern’d, than 
8 G in 
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in reflefting the Light in a certain Modifica¬ 
tion ■, the Difference in Colours, according 
to them, arifes in a Difference in the Texture 
of their Parts, by which they are difpos’d to 
reflect the Light with this or that Modifi¬ 
cation. 

16. Dr. Hook, in his Micographia, fays. The 
Phantafm of Colours is caus’d by the Senfation 
of the oblique or uneven Pulfe of Light, and 
that this is capable of no more Varieties than 
two, which a rile from the two Sides of the 
oblique Pulfe *, fo that there is in reality but 
two fun pie Colours, fellow and Blue ; from 
the Mixture of which, and a due Proportion 
of Black and White, (that is, Darkncfs and 
Light) all Colours may be produc’d. 

] 7. But this Phenomenon of Nature, Colour , 
having long perplex’d Philofophers to account 
for the Difcovcries relating thereto, the incom¬ 
parable Sir Ifaac Nation found, by two Expe¬ 
riments on Prifms, that there is a great Defor¬ 
mity in the Rays of Light, and that hereby 
the Origin of Colours may be unfolded : The 
Doftrine of Colours therefore, according to his 
Notion and Experiments, are contain’d in the 
following Propofitions : 

1. That Light con fills of an infinite Number 
of Rays, righc-lin’d and parallel but of dif¬ 
ferent Degrees of Refrangibilicy, when meeting 
■with a different Medium. 

2. Each Ray, according to its Degree of 
Refrangibility, when fo refrafted, appears to 
the Eye ofa different Colour. 

3. The lead refrangible Rays appear of a 
(l ep Scarlet Colour *, the moft refrangible ap¬ 
pear of a Violet Blue: The intermediate pro¬ 
ceeding from Scarlet to fellowijh, then to light 
Greets, and fo to Blue. 

4. The Colours arifing from the different 
Degrees of Refrangibility of Light, are not 
only the more noted Colours of Red , 'fellow. 
Green, Blue * but alfo all the intermediate 
Colours of Red to fellow , of fellow to 
Green, &c. 

5. IVbitenefs , (fuch as the Sun’s Light ap¬ 
pears), containing all tliofe Degrees of Refran- 
gibility, is confequently made up of all the 
above-mention’d Colours. 

6. Simple or Homogeneal Colours, are fuch 
as are produc’d by Homogeneal Lights or Rays, 
which have the fame Degree of Refrangibility •, 
and mix'd Colours are fuch as are produc’d by 
Rays of different Refrangibility. 

7. Rays of the fame Refrangibility produce 
the fame Colour s which Colour is not alterable 
by repeated Refractions, but only made more 
ftrong or faint, as the Rays are united or 
feat ter’d. 

8. All Bodies appear of this or that Colour, 
according as their Surfaces are adapted to re¬ 
flect only the Rays of fuch a Colour, or (at 
lea It) in more Plenty than the reft. 

But to explain thefe Things farther : 

It is found by Experience, that Rays or 
Beams of Light, are compos’d of Particles very 
heterogeneous or diffimilar to each other j 
i. e. fome of them, as it is highly probable, 
arc huger, and others lefs : For a Ray of 


Light being receiv’d on a refraCting Surface in 
a dark Place, is not wholly refraCted, but 
fplit, as it were, and diffus’d into feveral little 
Rays, feme 1 of which are refraCted to the ex¬ 
treme Points, and others to the intermediate 
Points j (. e. tiiofe Particles of the Light which 
are moft minute, are diverted the moft eafily 
and moft confiderably of all others, by the 
ACtion of the refraCting Surface, out of their 
rectilineal Courfe; and the reft, as each exceeds 
another in Magnitude, fo it is turn’d out of its 
Right Line with more Difficulty, and Jefs 
confiderably. 

Now each Ray of Light, as it differs from 
another in its Degree of Refrangibility, fo 
like wife it differs from it in Colour : This is 
warranted by numerous Experiments. 

Thole Particles which arc moft refraCted, 
are found to conftitute a Ray of a Violet Co¬ 
lour i i. e. in all Probability, the moft minute 
Particles of Light, thus feparately impeli'd, 
excite the fhorteft Vibration in the Retina , 
which are thence propagated by the folid 
Fibres of the Qpcick Nerves into the Brain, 
there to excite the Senfation of Violet Colour , 
as being the moft dufky and languid of all 
Colours. 

Again : Thofe Particles which are the leaft 
refracted, conftitute a Radiolus , or little Ray, 
of a Red Colour > /. e. The largeft Particles of 
Light excite the longeft Vibrations in the 
Retina, fo as to excite the Senfation of Red 
Colour, the brighteft and moft vivid of all 
Colours. 

Authors diftingulfh three general Kinds of 
Red ; one bordering on the Blue , as Columbine 
or Dove Colour, Purple and Crimfon, &c. 
another bordering on fellow, as Flame Colour, 
and Orange. 

Between thefe Extremes is a Medium, which 
partakes neither of the one nor the other, and 
this is what we properly call Red. 

Acids turn Black , Violet , and Blue into Red ; 
and Red into fellow ; and fellow into a very 
pale fellow. 

Aleak's change Red into Violet, or Purple 
and fellow into Feuillemort or DeadAeaf Co¬ 
lour, 

Terreftrial and Sulphureous Matters become 
Red by extreme Heat ; and feme at length 
Black, as wc fee in Brick, Red Bole , Red Chalk , 
Slate, Pumice, &c. which, when vitrify’d by 
a Burning-glafs, become Black. 

Lobjlers become Red by a moderate Fire} 
and by a violent one, Black. 

Mercury and Sulphur mix’d and heated over 
a moderate Fire, make a beautiful Red call’d 
Artificial Cinnabar. 

. An Acid Spirit, as Lemon-Juice, being poured 
on a Blue Solution of Turnfole , turns it into a 
beautiful Red Alkali reftores it to an original 
Blue i and filtrating the reddeft Wine, cakes 
from it its Red Colour. 

Moaf. de la Hire has obferv’d, That a very 
Luminous Body, feen through a Black one, 
always appears Red ; as the Sun appears, when 
fhining through a- black Cloud. He adds, 
That many other People who fee all the other 
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Colours perfectly well, yet have no Idea of 
Red, and only lee it perfectly Black. But to 
proceed : 

The other Particles being in like manner 
feparated, according to their refpeCtive Mag¬ 
nitudes, into little Kays, excite the interme¬ 
diate Vibrations, and by this means occafion 
the Senl'ations of the intermediate Colours ; 
much in the fame manner as the feveral Vi¬ 
brations of the Air, according to their re¬ 
fpeCtive Magnitudes, excite the Senfations of 
different Sounds. 

We may add to this. That not only the 
more dittinCt and notable Colours of Red, 
TtHow, Blue, &cc. do thus take their Rife 
from the different Magnitude and Retrangi- 
bility of the Rays •, but all’o the intermediate 
Degrees or Teints of the fame Colour -, as of 
Yellow up to Green , of Red down to Yel¬ 
low, Sec. 

Farther : The Colours of thefe little Rays, 
not being any adventitious Modification thereof, 
but connate, primitive and neceflary Properties, 
as confuting, in all Probability, in the Mag¬ 
nitudes of their Parts, mutt be perpetual and 
immutable, /. e. cannot be changed by any 
future Refraction or Reflection, or any Mo¬ 
dification whatfoever. 

This is confirm’d by abundance of Experi¬ 
ments ; all Endeavours having been us’d, 
after fe pa rating a colour'd Ray from thofe of 
other Kinds, to change it into fome other 
Colour by repeated Refractions; but to no 
Effect. 

Indeed, it is poflible to effeCt apparent Trans¬ 
mutations ot. Colours, viz, where there is an 
Aflembhge or Mixture of Rays of different 
Kinds j die component Colours never ap¬ 
pearing in their natural Hue in fuch Mix¬ 
tures, but always allay’d and temper’d with 
each other : whence a middling Kind of Colour 
does refult •, which may be feparated into the 
component ones by Refraction ; and thofe, after 
Separation, being remix’d, return to their for¬ 
mer Colour. 

Hence the Tranfmutations of Colours , by 
mixing thofe of different Kinds, are not real, 
but mere Appearances or Deceptions of the 
Sight ; for the Rays being again levered, ex¬ 
hibit the lame Colours as they did at firft : 
Thus Blue and Yellow Powders being mix’d, 
appear Green to the naked Eye ■, yet having 
pafs’d any Alteration, when view’d through a 
Microfcope, the Blue and Yellow Particles will 
appear diftinCt. 

Hence two Kinds of Colours do arife; the 
one Original and Simple , produc’d by homo¬ 
geneous Light ; or by Rays that have the 
lame Degree of Reffangibility, and the fame 
Magnitude of their Parts ; fucli are Red, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, a Violet-purphy. Orange, 
and Indigo, with all their intermediate Teints 
and Degradations. 

The other Kind of Colours is Secondary or 
Heterogeneous, compounded of the Primary 
ones, or of a Mixture of Rays differently re¬ 
frangible, fife. 

There may alfo be Secondary Colours pro¬ 
duced by Compofition, like the Primary ones, 


or thofe confining of Homogeneal Light, as 
to the Species or Appearance of the Colour , 
but not as to the Premanency and Immutability 
of it. 

Thus Yellow and Blue mix’d, make Green > 
Red and Yellow being mix’d, make Orange ; 
Orange and yellowijh Green mix’d, make 
Yellow. 

And in the general, any two Colours being 
mix’d, which in the Series of thofe generated 
by the Prifm are not too far apart, that Colour 
will refult from this Mixture, which is found 
in the Mid-way between them in the faid Series: 
but thofe will not do fo that are fituated at too 
great a Diftance. 

Indeed, the more any Colour is compounded, 
the lefs perfeft and vivid it is j they may be 
diluted and weaken’d, till they ceafe, by too 
much Compofition. Alfo, Colours not like to 
any of thofe of Homogeneal Light, may be 
produc’d by Compofition. 

The moft extraordinary Compofition is that 
of Whitencfs: for all the primary Colours above¬ 
mention *d, are required to this; and thofe 
mutt be mix’d in a certain Degree. Hence 
it is that White is the ordinary Colour of 
Light; Light being nothing elfe but a con¬ 
fus’d Affemblage of Rays of all Colours . 

If the Rays of different Colours do thus be¬ 
gin to be feparated by one Refraction of one 
fingle Subftance j that Separation is much pro¬ 
moted, fo as even to become fenfible to the 
Eye by a double RefraCtion. 

This is obfervable in the two Surfaces of any 
Glafs provided thofe Surfaces are not parallel: 
but of all others, it is moft fenfible in the two 
Faces of a triangular Prifm ; the Phenomena 
whereof, as they are the Touch-ftone of all 
Theories of Colours , and as they contain the 
Foundation of what is here deliver’d, I Ihalt 
lay down as follows : 

i. The Rays of the Sun tranfinitted through 
a triangular Prifm, exhibit an Image of va¬ 
rious Colours (the chief whereof are Red, 
Yellow, Green, Blue , and Violet) on the op- 
fite Wall. 

The Reafon is, that the differentiy-colour’d 
Rays are feparated by Refra&ion : For the 
Blue Rays, v. g. mark’d with the dotted Line, 
which begins to be feparated from the reft 


a b 



by the firft Refraction d d (in the above 
Figure) of the Side c a of the Prifm 
a b c. 

2. That Image is not round, but oblong; 
its Length, when the Prifm is an Angle of 
60 or 65 Degrees, being 5 times its Breadth. 

The 
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The Rcafon is, that feme Rays are ref rafted 
more than others •, and by that means exhibit 
fcver.il Images of the Sun, extended length- 
wire, inftcad of one. 

3. Thofe Rays which exhibit Yellow, are 
turned farther from the Reftilineal Courfe, 
than thole which exhibit- Red ■, thofe which 
exhibit Green, than thofe which exhibit Yellow ; 
but of all others, thofe which exhibit the 
Vic let, the molt. 

Accordingly, if the Prifm through which 
the Light is tranfmitted be turn’d about its 
Axis, lo as the Red, Yellow , Greeny &c. Rays 
be projected in order through a narrow Aper¬ 
ture, into another Prifm plac’d at the Diftance 
of about twelve Feet > the Yellow , Green , &c. 
Rays, tlio’ falling through the fame Aperture 
in the fame Manner, and on the fame Point of 
the fccond Prifm, will not be refrafted to the 
fame Place as the/ft^, but to a Point at fome 
Diftance from 1 it, on that Side to which die 
Rotation was made. 

This is what Sir Ifxac Newton calls Expert- 
menium Cruris, being that which led him out of 
the Difficulties into which the firft Phenome¬ 
non, &e, had brought him, and plainly fhew’d 
a different Degree of Refrangibility, and a 
different Colour corrcfponding thereto in the 
Rays of Light ; and that Yellow Rays, v . g. 
are more refracted than Red ones, and Blue and 
Violet moll of all. t 

4. The Colours of coloured Rays, well fepa- 
rated by the Prifm, are not at all changed 
or dcflroy’d by palling an illuminated Me¬ 
dium, nor by their mutual Decuflation, their 
bordering on a deep Shadow, nor being re¬ 
flected from any natural Body, or refit-fted 
through any one, in a Place how obfeure 
foever. 

The Rcafon is, that Colours are not Modifi¬ 
cations ariling from Refraftion or Reflection, 
but immutable Properties, and fuch as belong 
to the Nature of the Rays. 

5. An Aflemblage of all Kinds of coloured 
Rays, collected either by fevcral Prifms, by a 
Convex Lens, or a Concave'Mirrour, or in 
any other Manner, from what we call Wbitcncfs ; 
yet each of thefe, after Decuflation, becoming 
feparated, again exhibits its proper Colour: 
For as the Ray was white before its Parts were 
feparated, fo the Parts being mix’d, it be¬ 
comes white again •, and colour’d Rays, when 
they meet together, don’t deftroy one another, 
but are only interfpers’d. 

Hence a red, green, yellow , blue and violet 
Colour, being mix’d in a certain Proportion, 
appear wbitijh , i. e. are of fuch a Colour as 
ariles from IVbile and Black mix’d together, 
and would be plainly white, if fome Rays were 
not abforb’d and loft. 

In like manner, if a Paper cut into a Circle 
be ftained with each of thofe Colours feparatcly, 
and in a certain Proportion, then fwiftly turn’d 
round its Center, fo as the Species of Colours 
be mix’d together in the Eye by the Brifknefs 
of the Motion, the feveral Colours will difap- 
pear, and the whole Paper appear of one con¬ 
tinual Colour, which will be a Mean betwixt 
ll'Lite and Black . 


6 . If the Rays of the Sun fall very obliquely 
on the inner Surface of a Prilm, thofe that 
are re Hefted will be Violet, thofe tranfmitted 
Red. 

For the Rays were colour’d before any Sepa¬ 
ration and by how much the more they are re¬ 
frangible, by fo much they are the more eafily 
reflefted, and by that Means are feparated. 

7. If two hollow Prifms, the one fill’d with 
a blue Fluid, and the other with a red one, be 
join’d together, they will be opaque, tho’ each 
apart be cranfparent. 

For the one tranfmitting none but blue Rays, 
and the other none but red ones ; the two toge¬ 
ther will tranfmit none at all. 

8. All natural Bodies, efpecially while ones, 
view’d through a Prifm held to the Eye, ap¬ 
pear fimbriated or bordered on one Side with 
Red and Yellow , and on the other Side with Blue 
and Violet . 

For thofe Fimbria are the Extremes of in¬ 
tire Images, which the Rays of any kind, as 
they are more or lefs refrafted, would exhibit 
nearer, or at a greater Diftance from the real 
Place of the Objcft. 

9. If two Prifms be fo plac’d, as that the 
Red of the one, and the Purple of the other 
meet together, in a Paper fit for the Purpofe, 
incompafs’d with Darknefs, the Image will 
appear pale ■, and if view’d through a third 
Prilm, held to the Eye at a proper Diftance, 
it will appear double, rhe one Red, the other 
Purple. 

In like manner, if two Powders, the one 
perfectly Red, the other Blue , be mix’d, any 
little Body cover’d pretty deeply with this 
Mixture, and view’d thro* a Prifm held to the 
Eye, will exhibit a double Image, the one 
Red, and the other Blue ■, in regard that the 
Red and Purple, or Blue Rays are feparated by 
their unequal Refraftion. 

10. If the Rays tranfmitted thro’a Convex- 
Lens, be receiv’d on a Paper, before they 
meet in a Focus, the Confines or Boundary of 
Light anti Shadow, will appear ting’d with a 
red Colour \ but if they be receiv'd beyond 
the Focus, with a blue one. 

Becaufc in the firft Cafe, the red Rays being 
fomething more refrafted, are the higher \ but 
in the fccond, after Decuflation in the Focus, 
the blue ones. 

Laftly, if the Rays about to pafs through 
either Side of the Papilla, be not intercepted 
by the Interpofition of any opaque Body near 
the Eye, the Extremes of Bodies, plac'd as if 
view’d through a Prifm, will appear ting’d 
with Colours , tho’ tliofe are not very vivid. 

For then the Rays tranfmitted through the 
reft of the Pupil will be feparated by Refraftion 
into Colours , without being diluted with the 
Admixture of the intercepted Rays, which 
would be refrafted in a different manner. 

And hence it is, that a Body view’d through 
a Paper pierced with two Holes, appears 
double, and alfo tinged with Colours. 

Of the Colours of thin Plates.] As Rays 
of different Colours arc feparated by the Refra¬ 
ftion of PriJim, and other thick Bodies, fo 
are they feparated, tho’ in a different manner, 
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in the thin Lamella or Plates of any pellucid 
Matter $ *w. g- the Bubbles rais’d in Water 
thickned by Soap, £&. 

For all Lamella under a determined Thick* 
nefi, in Arithmetical Proportion, begin-to 
reflect firft Blue Rays $ then in order Grten, 
Tellow and Red, all pure; then again Blue, 
Green, Tellow, and Red, all pure; then 
again Blue, Green, Tellow and Red, more 
and more mix’d and diluted $ till at length 
arriving at a certain Thickneft, they reflect 
Rays of all Colours per fed ly intermix’d, viz. 
U'bin. 

Bnt in whatsoever Part a Slender Lamella 
refle&s any one Colour, v. g. Blue, in that 
Part it always tranfinits the oppolite Colour, 
v. g. Red or Tellow. 

It is found by Experiment, that the Diffe¬ 
rence of Colour of a Plate, does not depend on 
the Medium that encompaffes it; but the 
Degree of Vividnefs does, cateris paribus, the 
Colour will be more vivid, if the denier 
Medium be incompafs’d with the rarer: A 
Plate, cateris paribus , reflects more Light, 
as it is thinner, as far as a certain Degree of 
Thinneft, beyond which it refleds no Light 
atalL 

In Plates whole Thickneft increale in an 
Arithmetical Proportion of the natural Num¬ 
bers, i, 2, 3, 4, y, &c. if the firft or thinneft 
refled any homogeneal Ray, the Second will 
tranfmit it; the third again will refled it; 
and thus is the fame Ray alternately refleded 
and transmitted ; i. e. the Plates corresponding 
to the odd Number i, 3, s, 7, &c. will refled 
the Same Rays that thole corresponding to 
the even ones 2, 4, 6,8, &c. tranfmit. 

Hence an Homogeneal Colour in a Plate, 
is faid to be of the firft Order, if the Plate 
re fled all the Rays of that Colour: In a Plate 
whole Thinnels is triple the firft, it is laid to 
' be of the fectmd Order: In another, whole 
Thinnels is five times that of the firft, it is 
laid to be of the third Order, Sec. 

A Colour of the firft Order is more vivid than 
any ; and fuccelfively the Vividneft of the 
Colour increafes as the Quantity of the Order 
incrcafes: The more the Thickneft of the Plate 
is increas’d, the more Colours it refleds, and 
thole of more different Orders: In lome Plates 
the Colour will vary as the PoGtion of the Eye 
varies; in others it is permanent. 

Colours of Natural Bodies] Bodies only 
appear of different Colours , as their Surfaces are 
diipos'd to refled Rays of this or that Colour 
alone, or of this or that Colour more abun¬ 
dantly than the other: hence Bodies appear 
of that Colour that arifes from the Mixture of 
the refleded Rays. 

All Natural Bodies confift of very thin 
tranfparent Lamella ; which, if they be fo 
diipos’d with regard to each other, as that 
there happen no Refledions or Rarefradions in 
their Interfaces, thole Bodies become pellucid 
or tranfparent: but if their Intervale be fo 
large, and thole filled with luch Matter, or 
fo empty (and with regard to the Denfity of 
the Parts themlelves) as that there hap¬ 
pens a Number of Refledions and Refrac¬ 


tions within the Body, the Body in that Cafe 
becomes opaque. 

The Rays which are not refleded from an 
opaque Body, penetrate into it, and there fuf- 
fering innumerable Refledions and Refradi- 
ons, at length unite themlelves to the Particles 
of the Bodies themlelves. 

Hence it is that an Opaque Body grows hot 
the looner, as it refleds Light left copioufly: 
hence we fee, that a White Body, which re¬ 
fleds almoft all the Rays that ftrike upon ir, 
heats much more flowly than a Blade one, 
which refleds fcarce any. 

In order to determine the Conftitution of 
the Surface of Bodies wherein their Colour de¬ 
pends, it muft be oblerved. That the linalleft 
Corpufcles or Particles whereof Surfaces are 
made up, are mod thin and tranlparent, and 
feparated by a Medium of a different Denfity 
from the Particles themlelves. 

In the Surface then of every coloured Body 
are innumerable {mailer thin Plates, anfwering 
to thole of Bobbles. 

Hence it may be gathered, that the Colour 
of a Body depends upon the Denfity and 
Thicknefs of the Parts of the Body between 
the Pores of the Surface; that the Colour is 
more vivid and homogeneous, as the Parts are 
thinner; that, cateris paribus, the faid Farts 
are the thickeft when the Body is Red, and 
thinneft when Violet. 

That the Parts of Bodies are ufualiy much 
denier than the Medium contained in their In¬ 
terlaces; but that in the Tails of Peacocks, and 
forae Silks, and generally in all Bodies, whole 
Colour varies according to the Situation of the 
Eye, it is left; and that the Colour of the 
Body is left vivid to the Eye, as it has a denier 
Medium within its Pores. 

Now, of the leveral Opaque Bodies, thole 
which confift of the thinneft Lamella are 
Black, thole confifting either of the thickeft 
Lamella, or of Lamella very different from 
each other in Thickncft. and on that account 
fitted to reflect all Colours, as the Froth of 
Water, fcfr. are White. 

Thole again, which confift of Lamella, 
raoft of which are of lome intermediate Thick- 
neft, are Blue, Green, Tellow or Red; inafr 
much as they refledt the Rays of that parti¬ 
cular Colour much more copioufly than that 
of any other Colour ; moft of which laft they 
either ablorb and extinguifh, by intercepting 
them, or elle tranfmit. 

Hence it is, that lome Liquors, v. g. an 
Infufion of Lignum Nephriticum , appear Red 
or Tellow, if view’d by reflected Light, and 
Blue by tranfmit ted Light; and Gold Leaves 
Tellow in the former Circumftances, but Green 
or Blue in the latter. 

To this may be added, that fome of the 
Powders ufed by Painters, have their Colours 
changed by being very finely ground ; which 
mult be occafioncd by the Comminution or 
Breaking of their ftnall Parts into others ftill 
fmaller; juft as a Lamella has its Colour alter’d, 
by altering iti Thickncft. 

In fine; Thole odd Phenomena arifing 
from the Mixture of Liquors of different 
8 H Colours , 
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Colours, can no way be better accounted for 
than from the various Adi ions of the faline, 
£ 3 c. Corpufcles of one Liquor, with the co¬ 
lour’d Corpufcles of another: If they unite, 
the Mafs will either fwell or fink, and thereby 
its Denfity will be alter’d. If they ferment, the 
Size of the Particles may be diminifhed, and 
thereby colour’d I ,iquors may become tranfpa¬ 
rent: If they coagulate, an opaque Liquor 
may be produc’d of two tranfparent ones. 

Hence it is eafy to fee, why a colour’d Li¬ 
quor in a Glafs of a conical Figure, plac’d be¬ 
tween the Eye and the Light, appears of a 
different CoIout in different Parts of the YclTel, 
there being more and more Rays intercepted, 
as they pafs through a longer or fhorter Se&ion 
of the Veffel, till at the Bafe they are all in¬ 
tercepted, and none feen but thole Tefledled. 

From the various Colours of natural Bodies, 
Sir Ifaac Newton oblerves, that the Bignels of 
their component Parts may be eftimated, for 
that the Parts of Bodies do properly exhibit the 
fame Colour with a Lamella of equal Thicknels, 
provided the Denfity in both be the fame. 

Why the Colours of the Rainbow appear in 
falling Drops of Rain, is alfo from hence evi¬ 
dent : For thofe Drops which refradfc the 
Rays, dilpoled to appear Purple in greateft 
Quantity to the Spe&ator’s Eye, refradt the 
Rays of other Sorts fo much lefs, as to make 
them pafs befide it j and fuch are the Drops 
of the Inlide of the primary Bow, and on the 
OutCde of the fecendary or exterior one: So 
thefe Drops which refraCl in greateft Plenty 
the Rays apt to appear red to the Spectators 
Eye, refradi thofe of other Sorts fo much more 
as to make them pafs befide it; and fuch are 
the Drops on the exterior Part of the primary , 
and interior Part of the fecoudary Bow. See 
Rainbow- 

It is very oblervable, that White is much 
brighter, as it is produc’d by a great Quantity 
of Rays j and the lels Rays Black has, by fo 
much the obfeurer it is. 

Red is the medium Colour between thefe 
two Extremes ; becaufe it contains as much 
Force of the one as the other : But Tellow con¬ 
tains more of the White, and Blue more of the 
Black. 

Green is a Compound of Tellow and Blue j 
for if a Piece of blue Glafs be laid upon a 
Piece of yellow Glafs, and fo placed between 
the Eye and the Objedt, whatibever it is that 
is Icen through them, will appear green. 

But other Colours are not fo inclineable to 
unite as Blue and Tellow ; and for this a good 
Reafon may be given, becaufe the Farts of all 
other fuch like Mixtures are different in Pro¬ 
portion ; and while there is any one Colour 
predominant, there can be no Union. 

Father Niccron fays. That Red is produc’d 
by an equal Interruption and Continuation of 
Rays ; as if we fuppos’d three continued Rays, 
and three Points of the Objedt which were 
dark: And this Suppofition might give us to 
believe, that all Colours were compofed of White 
and Black $ that is to fay, of certain Propor¬ 
tions of Light and Darknefs: and nothing that 
is Tellow is equally diftant from White And Red, 


as Blue is from Red and Black. But the fol¬ 
lowing Table may better explain the Difference 
of thefe. 


White has 
too Rays 
of Light. 


Red is com¬ 
pos’d of equal Black ioo 
Parts of White Angles or 
And Black •, or Points of 
of 50 Rays and Darknefs. 
50 Points. 


Tellow has 75 Blue has 7$ 
Rays, and 2.5 Points, and ay 
Points. Rays. 

Green the Me¬ 
dium of Blue 
and Tellow. 


SanBorhts will have all Colours to proceed 
from Shade and Temperancy ^ and produces 
an Experiment to prove that White and Black 
are each of them compofed *of tranfparent 
Globes: and that thofe which give us the White 
are void and empty j and thofe which produce 
the Black, he thinks, are full of Matter. 

The White containing only Air, gives no 
Shade; but the Black gives Shade$ for Air, 
and fuch like fubtil Bodies, make no Re¬ 
fradi ion. 

Now, if we fuppofe all bright Colours to be 
compos’d of fpherical Particles, then we may 
reafbnably imagine, that the brighteft Sorts 
of them do confift of fmaller Globes than thofe 
do that are more faint} becaufe, as Sanftorius 
fays, we know that in all tranfparent Bodies 
in this Form, every Tingle Globe will lend at 
leaft one Tingle Ray to the Eye; and by fo 
many the more there are of thofe Rays, by 
fo much the more fuch Colours come nearer to 
Light itfelf, which as thefe Parts are more fub¬ 
til and refin'd, is the more dazzling. 

And in like manner the darker Colours, by 
how much the more they are compofed either 
of more triangular Parts, or as the Parts that 
compofe them tend towards the Jaft conceivable 
Point of Magnitude, by fo much they become 
morefenfibly obfeure. 

It may be farther obferv’d, that Heat and 
Cold do neceflarily refultfrom Light and Dark~ 
v.efs ; the more moderate Points of which are 
Tellow and Blue , which together produce 
Green ; and that feems to be the moft prevail¬ 
ing Colour of the Earth. 

It is alfo remarkable, that in the grow ing 
of Plants, the fame plants do, from time to 
time, alter and change their Colours , as the 
VefTels which are in thofe Shoots grow larger : 
The Leaves are of a faint Tellow when they 
are in their fmaller State j but they become of 
a bright Green , or fometimes Red, when they 
are in their middle State ; but when their Vef 
fels are enlarged to their full Growth, they be¬ 
come of a dark Green, and then change to 
a Feuillemort Colour towards Autumn, from 
the ripening of their Juices $ from thence to 
Putrefaction, which rcfolvcs it felf again into 
Earth, its firft Principle. 


VASCULIFEROUS PLANTS are fuch 
whofe Seeds are contain’d in VefTels which 

are 
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-axe fometimes divided into Cells ; and theft 
have always a monopetalous Flower, either 
uniform or difform. 

VASE is fometimes us’d for Calix, 

VASES: A Vafe is a Sort of a Flower-Pot 
to fet in a Garden. 

VEGETABLE, a Term apply’d to all 
Plants, confider’d as capable of Growth, i. e. 
to all natural Bodies which have Parts organi¬ 
cally form’d for Generation and Accretion, but 
not for Senfation. 

M. Boothaare defines a Vegetable to be a 
Body generated of the Earth, to which it 
adheres, and is connected by Parts call’d 
Roots, through which it receives the Matter 
of its Nourilhmcnt and Incrcaft, and confifts 
of Juices and Veflels, fenfibly diftinft from 
each other: Or a Vegetable is an organ ical 
Body compos’d ofVeifels and Juices, every 
where diftinguifhable from each other, to 
which Roots grow ; or Parts, by which it ad¬ 
heres to lome other Body, from which it de¬ 
rives the Matter of its Life and Growth. 

This Definition of a Vegetable is very feieu- 
tific , and furnilhcs us with a jufl and adequate 
Idea of it; for by its confifting of Veflels and 
Juides, it is diftinguifhed from a FuJJil ; and by 
its adhering to another Body, and deriving its 
Nourifhment therefrom, it is diftinguifh’d from 
an Animal. 

He defines a Vegetable an Orgemical Body, 
becaufe it confifts of different Parts, which 
jointly concur to the Exercife of the fame 
Fundi on. 

The Definition of its adhering by fome of 
its Parts to another Body, is very proper; for 
we know of no plant that is fo abfolutely 
vague and fluctuating, but has ftill a Body it 
adheres to; tho’ that Body may be various, 
e. g. Earth, as in our common Plants; Stone, 
as in Rock Plants; Water, as in Sea Plants; 
Air, as in fome Mucilages. 

As to thofe few Plants that appear to float 
with the Water, their Manner of Growth is 
fomewhat anomalous: Monfieur Tournefort 
has Ihewn, That all Plants do not arife ftridly 
from Seeds; but that fome, inftcad of Semen 
depofite or let fall a little Drop of Juice, which 
finking in the Water, by its Gravity reaches 
the Bottom, or fome Rock, Es’f. in its Way, 
to which it flicks, ftrikes Root, and {hoots 
into Branches: Such is the Origin of Coral. 

To which may be added, That a Root 
of a Plant may have any Situation at Plea- 
fure with refped to the Body thereof; nor 
needs it be either loweft or higheft, &c. 
Accordingly, in Coral, Moffes, Fungus's, &c. 
the Root is frequently uppermoft, and its 
. Growth downwards. 

VEGETABLES are natural Bodies, having 
Parts organically form’d, but without Senfa¬ 
tion. 

VEGETABLE STATICK.S, fignifies the 


Weight, or Gravity, and the Motion of the 
Juices in Vegetable Bodies. 

It will not, I hope, be thought improper to 
fet down that curious Account of a Book (in- 
titled Vegetable Static ks, being an Eflay to¬ 
wards a Natural Hiftory of Vegetation , by 
Stephen Hales, D. and F. R. S.) which was 
drawn up by Dr. Defaguliers , and publifh’d in 
the Pkilofcpbical tfranfatfi&is, fince it will not 
only give the Reader an Idea of the many 
curious Experiments w-hich are contain’d in 
that Book; but alfo give him a much clearer 
Notion of the Bufinefs of Vegetation than can 
be found in any Books yet extant. 

The incomparable Sir ffaac Newton has not 
only fhorten’d the Geometrician's Work, by 
his wonderful Diicoveries in abftrad Mathe- 
maticks, but has alio taught us, by his own 
Practice, how to make t and judge of Experi¬ 
ments and Obftrvations with the utmofl: 
Accuracy : And as he avoided making Hy- 
potbefes , he was fo cautious as to deliver only 
by way of Queries feverai Truths which he 
was convinc’d of, becauft he wanted a fuf- 
ficient Number of Experiments to make them 
as evident as thofe others, whereby he has fo 
far improv’d and advanc’d natural Knowledge. 

The Reverend Mr. Hales has follow’d his 
Steps, averting nothing but what is evidently 
deduc’d from thoft Experiments, which he has 
carefully made, and faithfully related ; giving 
an exad Account of the Weights, Mcafures, 
Powers and Velocities, and other Circumftances 
of the Things he obferv’d; with ft plain a De- 
feription of his Apparatus , and manner of 
making every Experiment and Obfervation, 
that as his Confluences are juftly and eafily 
drawn, ft his Premiles or Fads may be judg’d 
of by any body that will be at Pains to make 
the Experiments; which are mod of them very 
eafy and fimple- 

His Account of every thing is written in 
fuch an intelligible Manner, that the inquifi- 
tive Reader is capable of underftanding it 
without being puzzled with perplex’d Calcula¬ 
tions and complex Experiments, which Authors 
have fometimes contriv’d in order to be ad¬ 
mired for thofe Things which they themfelvcs 
found out, either by mere Chance, or with 
very little Labour; He has illuftrated, and 
put pall all Doubt, feverai Truths mention’d 
in Sir Ifaac Newton s Queries ; which tho’ be¬ 
lieved by fome of our eminent Philofophers, 
were call’d in Queftion by others of an inferior 
Clafs, who were not acquainted with thoft 
Fads and Experiments upon which Sir Ifaac 
Newton had built thoft Queries. 

An Abftrad of each Head is as follows* 

I. Experiments , jljewing the Quantity of 
Moijiure imbibed , and perfptred by Plants and 
'Trees, 

The Author having cover’d, with Mill'd, 
Lead, a Garden-Pot, in w'hich a Sun-Flower 
was growing, fo as to leave only one PafTage 
for Air to communicate, aud another to pour 
in Water to water the Plant, made feverai 
curious Experiments upon it. 

i. That 
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1. That the Plants which weighed about 
3 Pounds, perfpired about 30 Ounces in a 
12 Hours Day, in the Month of July 1724- 
but in a warm Night it perfpired only 3 Ounces, 
and nothing in a cold Night; nay, fometimes 
it gain'd Weight by imbibing Dew. 

2. That as the Area of the Surface of the 
Leaves was equal to 5616 fquare Inches; 
and the Area of Roots only to 2286 fquare 
Inches, the Water or Moifture imbib'd by the 
Roots to fupply the Perfpiration at the Leaves, 
moft move falter in the Roots than through 
the Leaves, in the Proportion of f to 2. But 
in the Stem, whole tranfvcrfe Section was one 
iquare Inch, fafter than in the Leaves, in the 
Proportion of $616 to r. 

3. That by comparing his Experiments 
made on this and other Sun-Flowers and Plants 
with Dr. Keifs Experiments mention’d in the 
Medicina Statica Britannica, it is evident,that a 
Man (Surface for Surface} peifpires more than 
a Plant, in the Proportion of 3- to 1. That 
the Quantity of the Food of a Man is to the 
Pood of a Plant nearly as 7 to 2; but Bulk 
for Bulk, the Plant imbibes into its Veflels 
17 times more Fluid than the Quantity of the 
Chyle which enters into a Man’s Veflels; and 
that becaufe, as the Sap to Plants is left nutri¬ 
tive than Chyle to Man, it muft be more in 
Quantity: To luck in the more Sap, a Plant 
has a very great Surface, and thereby (Perlpi- 
ration promoting its imbibing of the Sap) per- 
fpires 17 times more than a Man in Proportion 
to their relpe&ive Weights. 

4. That a Man or a Plant may perlpire dif¬ 
ferent Quantities, and yet continue in an 
healthy State. 

A Man may perfpirc in 24 Hours from 1 
Pound and an half to 3 Pounds; and a Plant, 
which at one time perfpired but 16 Ounces, 
may, without being lels healthy, perlpire 28 
Ounces in the lame Time. 

Mr. Hales obferv’d, That in order to iupply 
the Evaporation in the Leaves of a Vine, the 
Sap rofe 152 Inches in 12 Hours, fuppofe the 
Sap to rile as denfe as Water; but if it riles in 
a Steam, which muft at leaft be 10 times rarer 
than Water, then the Velocity of the Sap will 
be 10 times greater, and confequently rife at 
the Rate of 12; Inches in an Hour. 

N. B. 7 %al the Heat of the Sun jbould rarefy 
the Moifture of the Earth to that Degree , or a 
great deal more, to drive it into the Boots of 
Plants , is very probable from feme Obfervations 
wade by Mr. H. Beighton and Dr Defagulicrs 
upon the Engine to raife Water by Fire ; whereby 
it appears that the Steam or Vapour of boiling 
Water is rarer than the Water from which it 
was produced above 13000 times, when its Ela - 
fticity is equal to that of common Air. 

This curious Experimenter, by his Obfer¬ 
vations on twelve Ever-greens, found, that 
they perlpire much lels than other Plants, and 
compares them to the exanguous Tribe of Ani¬ 
mals i whicq as they perfpire little, fo they live 
the whole Winter without Food. He likewife 
oblerv’d, what Part of' an Inch in Thickneft 
is perlpired by a Man, and by feveral Plants: 
4 


By a Man in 24 Hours 7 -| Part of an Inch j 
and by the following Plants, viz. the Vtne, the 
Sun-flower , the Cabbage , the Apple-tree, the 
Lemon-tree , 7 *7- tut. rH, tit Part of an 
Inch in 12 Hours. 

That when the perfpiring Surface is dimi- 
nilhed by caking away the Leaves; the Power 
of imbibing is likewife diminiftted; for the 
lame, which with the Leaves on, imbibed 30 
Ounces in 12 Hours; without the Leaves, im¬ 
bibed only 1 Ounce. 

That Fruit will imbibe through the Stem, in 
Proportion to its Surface, he tried in an Apple 
which imbibed as much as two Leaves equal to 
it in Subftance. 

That as the Leaves draw Nourilhmem to 
the Bloflbms and Fruit, lo they grow large firft 
in thole Places where the Blofloms are. 

That Hops, in the Middle of an Hop- 
ground thrive beft, becaufe they imbibe and 
perlpire leaft. 

That by 9000 Hop-Vines growing on one 
Acre of Ground, 220 Gallons of Water arc 
imbibed in a 12 Hours Day j which Quantity 
of Water is equal to a Depth of 7^7. Part of 
an Inch Ipread on the fame Surface. 

That Fire-blafts (as the Gardeners call them) 
may be occafion’d by lolar Rays refleded 
from, or condenfed by Clouds, or even col¬ 
lected by Means of the denfe Steams, which 
arife moft plentifully in the Middle of the 
Hop-Ground. 

That the perfpiring Matter of Trees is not 
protruded by the Power of the Veflels, but 
exhaled by Heat, which he proves by feveral 
curious Experiments. 

- He made Trees imbibe Spirit of Wine and 
other Liquors impregnated with Aromaticks, 
which gave a Smell and Tafte to the Stalk, 
Leaves, and Wood, but could not penetrate 
to the Fruit, by reafbn of the Fincneft of the 
Capillary Sap-Veflels near the Fruit, which 
aflimtlated to their own Subftance the high- 
tafted and perfum'd Liquors. Spirits kill’d the 
Trees, as far as they were imbibed, but feented 
Waters did not. 

He receiv’d in proper Veflels the Matter 
perlpired from Trees, which is a tafteleft 
Water ; but corrupts and ftinks fooner than 
common Water. 

He weigh’d three Cublck Feet of the lame 
fort of (Brick) Earth, taken from the Surface 
of the Earth downwards, in July 1724 the 
lighted: of which was about twice the Spedfidc 
Gravity of Water: Then fetting them to dry, 
found by the Lofs of Weight how much Water 
they contain’d: the greateft Quantity exhal’d 
from a Cubick Foot being 10 Pounds, and the 
leaft 6 Pounds 11 Ounces Averdupois Weight. 

In order to find the Heat of thfe external 
Air in Greenehoufes and in Stoves ; as alio the 
Degrees of Heat at feveral Depths of the 
Earth, and in Hot-beds, he provided fix Ba¬ 
rometers, the Stems of which were of different 
Lengths, but adjufted in their mark'd Degrees; 
fo that they began at their freezing Point, and 
ended at 90 Degrees, where the Heat was 
equal to warm Water, that may be born by 
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the Hand, without ftirring it about, which is 
the middle Point between freezing and the 
Heat of boiling. 

By theft Thermometers he obftrv’d the De¬ 
grees of Heat, jn ftveral Cafts, to be as follows: 
Of the Blood = 64. Of the human Body = 54. 
Milk from the Cow ; and Heat fit to batch Eggs 
—$ 5 ‘ Hrine=yS. Temperate Air— 18. Grtatefi 
Heat of Sun-fimie in the Tear 1724 = 74. and in 
the Tear 1727 at 76. The common Heat of the 
Noon-Sun in July = 50. Air in the Shade at 
the fame time — 38, The Heat in May or 
June, fittefi for Plants = from 17 to 30 De¬ 
grees. Autumnal Heat = from 10 to 20, A 
Hot-bed too hot for Plants , and about the Heat 
of Blood in Fevers — 75. Due Heat of a Hot¬ 
bed = 56. Heat under a Glafs at the fame time 
*= 34. and in the open Atr = 17. 

He obftrvcd the Air to be cooler than the 
Earth out of the Sun, but hotter in Sun-lhine ; 
and that as loon as the Sun is fo far decreas’d, 
as no longer to give a brisk Agitation to (or 
turn into Steam) the Moifture of the Earth,- 
the Leaves of the Plants fall off 

II, Experiments to find the Force with which 
Trees imbibe Moifiure. 

This Author contrived an Aqueo-mercurial 
Gage, in order to make a juft Eltimate of the 
Force with which the Moifture is drawn up 
by Plants and Trees. 

He took a Glafs Tube of an Inch diameter, 
and about eight Inches long ; into one End of 
which he cemented a fmaller Tube of about 
one-fourth of an Inch diameter, and eighteen 
Inches long; into the other End he luccef* 
lively cemented a Root or Branch, or Stem of 
a Tree or Plant, whole imbibing Force he 
wanted to find out; which he did in the fol¬ 
lowing manner, viz. 

He turned the fmall End of the Gage up¬ 
wards, and having poured Water into it, down 
upon the Wood cemented in, he flopped the 
Orifice with his Finger; then turning the 
little End downward again, he plac’d it into 
a VefTel of Mercury , before he took ofF his 
Finger: Which when he had done, he made 
his Oblervations. 

For as the Plant imbib’d the Water, the 
Mercury roft up in the fmall Tube, following 
the Water, and fhewing, by its Height, the 
Force of imbibing; and for every Inch that 
the Mercury role. Water would have rifen 
Inches, as it is fo much lighter fpedfically 
than Mercury. 

With this Gage he made Experiments upon 
Roots and Branches in an ered. Branches in 
an inverted Situation; large ones as well as 
fmall, even to Sprigs of Plants and Fruits, 
and found chat all ofthem imbib’d the Water, 
lo as to raife the Mercury in the fmall Tube, 
but to different Heights. 

The Mercury was rais’d the quickeft, and to 
the greateft Height, viz. twelve Inches in 
ftven Minutes by a Nonpareil Branch, two 
Feet high, with twenty Apples, and ftveral 
lateral Branches, whole tranfverft Se&ion was 
five-eighths of an Inch diameter. 


It is to be obftrved, that the Mercury roft 
higheft in a warm Sun; but the whole Force 
of imbibing was much greater than the Mer¬ 
cury fhould lhew,becauftft veral Bubbles of Air 
came out of the Se&ion of the Branch as the 
Water went up, which happen'd moft in large 
Branches, which railed the Mercury but to a 
fmall Height; but Branches ftripp’d of their 
Leaves, hardly railed it at all. 

He alio made Peas imbibe Water under the 
Preffure of great Weights, and found that 
Peas , when (well'd, fiiftain’d a Weight equal 
to i 4 oo Pounds by their Force of imbibingand 
growing. 

The Force of imbibing he fhews to be owing 
to the attra&ive Power of the Particles of 
which Plants are made up; all kinds of Wood 
(even Cork) when their Particles are well 
foak’d, being heavier than Water. 

N. B. It is very difficult to foak Cork fo tho¬ 
roughly as to make it heavier than Water ; but 
it was found to be true y in a Tube where a Cork 
bad been feal'd up with Water for four Tears , fo 
as to be moveable in the [aid Water. 

III. Experiments fhewing the Force of the 
Rife of the Sap in the Vine in the bleeding 
Seafon . 

The laid Author, by a very curious Contri¬ 
vance of Glafs Tubes, ftrew’d and cemented at 
the Top of one another, and altogether fixed 
to the Stem of a Vine, obftrv’d, that in the 
bleeding Seafon, viz- in March and Aprif 
the Sap will rile into the Tubes by the Force 
of the Roots and Stem, to very great Heights 
even above the Top of the Vine, as it did up to 
the Top of a Tube twenty-five Feet high, in 
two Hours, and run out at the laid Tube, tho* 
ftven Feet above the Top of the Vine: But 
the Force was fuch, that the Mercury in a 
Gage (in other Experiments) was pufh’d up 
32-Y Inches high, which was equivalent to 
above 43 Feet of Water. 

This is a much greater Force than the Blood 
is impell'd with in Animals: Which laft Force 
he try’d in the Crural Artery of an Horft, of 
a Dog, and of a Deer; for having ty'd them 
down alive upon their Backs, and fix'd a Glafs 
Tube to the Crural Artery opened, he found 
that in the Horft the Blood arofe above eight 
Feet, in the Dog about ftven Feet, and in 
the Deer not quite fix: And theft Heights are 
five, ftven, and eight times lefs than the 
Height to which the Sap is rais’d by the 
Vine. 

The Sap rifts all Night, but moft in the 
Morning of a warm Day, but in very hot 
Weather it ceafts to rife about ten in the Morn¬ 
ing, and then begins to rift again about three 
or four in the Afternoon; and, during the great 
Heat, Bubbles of Air drawn in by the Roots 
come up the Tube from the Section of the 
Stem, the Sap in the Tube finking and riGng 
as the Weather is cloudy or clear, like the 
Liquor in a Thermometer. 

That the Force was not only in the Root, 
but in the Stem and Branches, appear’d by 
ftveral Experiments: One of which was That 
8 1 a Vine 
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* Vine at forty four Feet four Inches in Dil- 
tance from the Root, pufe'd op Sap with the 
Force of a Column of thirty Feet eleven Inches 
of Water. 

He alio (hews, by a nice Experiment, that 
the Sap docs not come indifferently through all 
the Inttrjhces of the Wood, but is confin’d to 
its proper Vefleli. 

1 he Fibres or Capillary Tubes, out of the 
bleeding Scafon, cannot protrude the Sap be¬ 
yond their Orifices in the Sedion of the Stem ; 
but affiftcd by the Per) pi rat ion of the Leaves, 
the Sap will rite in that very Branch, which 
will imbi be Water, if it was cut off, and a 
Tube applied to it, with Water pour’d in; 
nay, it would alfo imbibe Water at the finall 
End. 

IV. Experiments jbewing the ready lateral 
Motion of the Sap, and consequently the lateral 
Communication of the Sap-Vejfets ; the free Paf- 
fitge of it from the final! Branches towards the 
Stem, as well as from the Stent to the Branches j 
with an /Account of fmie Experiments relating 
to the Circulation and Non-circulation of the Sap. 

The Analogy there is in many refpc&s be¬ 
tween Plants and Animals, has given Occafion 
to feveral ingen : nus Perfons to imagine, that 
the Sap mult circulate in Plants, as the Blood 
does in Animals: and being fond of this new 
Hypothefis, they have contented tbcmfelves 
with a few Experiments that feem to confirm 
the Notion; and inftead of making a fuffident 
Number of Experiments and Obfervations, and 
comparing them impartially, they have fup- 
ply’d the reft by Conjectures, and endeavour’d 
to fupport their Hypothefis by other new Sdp- 
pofitions. 

It is upon this Account they have fuppos’d 
particular VefTels (like Arteries) to carry up 
the Sap from the Roots to the Extremities or 
Leaves, and others (like Veins) to bring down 
the Sap back again to the Roots, imagining the 
former to come down between the Bark and 
the Wood: But they did not confider, that a 
Plant is very differently nourifh’d from an 
An : mal, and therefore requires a vary different 
Mechinilm and Stru&ure for its Growth and 
Support. 

f l he Reverend Mr. Hales has difprov’d the 
above-mentioned Opinion, by feveral Experi¬ 
ments and Obfervations; the chief of which 
are thefe that follow. 

i. Having cut a long Notch in agrowing 
Branch which had Leaves on,he obfervd that 
the Notch was moift at the Bottom towards 
the Root, and not at the Top. 

a. He made the lame Experiment with ano¬ 
ther Branch fet in Water, which imbibed the 
Liquor at a tranfverfe Sea ion below the 
Notch, and found the Notch as before. 

3. He obferv’d, that in the Spring the Sap 
rifes plentifully between the Bark and the 
Wood, and that chiefly in Vines ; and that if a 
Ringlet of Bark be taken off all round in bleed¬ 
ing Trees, the Bleeding abates moft in the 
upper Past of the bare Place, 


4 The Sap will move any Way by the At¬ 
trition of the fame Capillary Tubes, and 
Perfpiration of the Leaves, fhewn by the 
Branch of an Apple-tree, which drew up Moi- 
fture plentifully at the fmall End; Alio by a 
Tree which throve, tho’ its Root was taken 
out of the Ground, receiving its Nounfhmcnt 
only from two other Trees to which it was in¬ 
arched, and from which it was fufpended - 
and likewile by a Bough, with two Branches 
cut off from a Tree j one Branch of which out 
of the Water, preferved its Verdure, and re¬ 
ceived its Nourifhment from the other Branch 
immers’d in Water, whi 1ft another Bough of 
the feme Sort, without that Help, immediately 
wither’d. 3 

By another Experiment he prov’d chiefly, 
that there is a lateral Morion of the Sap thro’ 
VefTels, whereby the longitudinal Capillary 
Fibres communicate with one another, viz. 

He cut four long Notches, one above ano¬ 
ther (but looking towards the feveral Cardinal 
Points) in a pretty large Branch, whofe Setftion 
feme Inches below thefaid Notches, wasim- 
mers d in Water; and found that by the At¬ 
traction of the Fibres, and Perfpiration of the 
Leaves, the Moifture role plentifully, notwith- 
ftanding that the Continuity of the greateft 
Part (if not all) the longitudinal Fibres was 
deftroy d by thofe deep Notches. 

The lateral Motion may alfo be deduced 
from oblerving, that Branches wijl grow out 
of Roots, and thrive very well j and thit Elders. 
Sallows , IVdlows, Briers and Vines will grow 
by putting either End of a Stem or Branch 
into the Ground. 

He oblerves, that there is, indeed, an alter¬ 
nate receding and progreffive Motion of the 
Sap, which recedes when cold Weather and 
Rain fuccecds hot Sun-feine, the Trees then 
imbibing the Rains and Dews which fall upon 
the Leaves; but upon the Return of the hot 
Weather, the Perfpiration is renew’d, and the 
Sap riles again. 

This is fefficiem to account i'vtjeffamine and 
the Paffton-tree receiving a gilded Tinaure be¬ 
low the gilded inoculated Bud; which has been 
given as an Inftance of the Circulation of the 
Sap; But the Ilex grafted on the Engtifh Oak 
as it keeps (whilft the Oak feeds) its Leaves Ut 
Winter, fliews that the Sap docs not circulate. 

V. Experiments whereby to prove, that a 
great Quantity of Air is infpired by Plants. 

He makes it appear on this Head, thae 
Plants imbibe a great deal of Air, not only 
that which comes up with the Sap from the 
Earth (the Earth containing Air both in an 
clalbck and in a fix’d State) but alfo take it in 
through the old Eyes and Bark, especially ac 
Night, when the Plano are in an imbibing 
State. & 

The Experiments whereby he proves the 
laid Aflertion, are chiefly thefe, viz. 

x. An open, empty Glaft Tube fet upright, 
had an Apple Branch cemented in its upper 
End, the other End fet in a Veffel of Water; 

upon 
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upon which the Air went up into the Blanch 
out of the Tube, as appealed by the riling of 
Water into the Tube. 

2. A Cylinder of Birch of about j of an 
Inch diameter, with the Bark on, cemented in 
the Middle to the Top of an Air-Pump Re¬ 
ceiver, fb as to fill up the Hole at the Top of 
the laid Receiver upon the Plate of the Air- 
Pump ; then in working the Pump, Air came 
out at the Bottom of the laid Cylinder (bub¬ 
bling up through the Water in the Veflel) 
whether ereft or inverted, cemented clofe on 
the Top-ledion or not, and whether the old 
Eyes in the Sides were cemented up, or kit 
bare, the Bark itfclf being previous to the 
Air i but then it took in leis Air than when 
the old Eyes and upper Sedion were open. 

3. When Water (pour'd into a cylindrick 
Glafs fix'd over the Receiver) cover’d that 
Part of the Wood which was out of the Re¬ 
ceiver, no Air came through the Bottom $ and 
when the Water was taken away from cover¬ 
ing the upper Part of the Wood, the Air did 
not come in through the Bottom, till the Top 
of the Cylinder of Wood had its Bark well 
dry’d. 

4. He obferves with Dr. Crete, that the 
Mouths of the Air VefTels are vifible in the 
Leaves of Pines, and in the Trunks of feve- 
ral Plants, with a Microfcope $ and in fome 
even without a Glafs. 

5. In making Experiments upon young 
Shoots, as their Veflels are full of Sap, he did 
not find that the Air palled into or through 
them (the Air in them probably being become 
fixed) but it came in freely at the Roots, 
apply'd to the Air-pump in the fame Manner 
as in the Piece of Birch. 

VI. A Specimen of an Attempt to Analyze 
tie Air, by the Reverend Mr, Stephen Hales, 
by a great Variety of Cbmio-Statical Expert - 
merits, wbicb Jbew in how great a Proportion 
Air is wrought into the Compaction of animal, 
vegetable and mineral Sub fiances j and withal, 
how readily it refumes its former elafiick State, 
when in the Difihiution of tbofe Subfiances it ii 
difengag d from them. 

The excellent Mr. Boyle, among his many 
Dilcoveries, found that Air was producible 
from Vegetables , by putting Grapes, Plums, 
Goofeberries, Cherries, Peafe, and feveral 
other Sorts of Grain into exhaufled and or>- 
exhaufted Receivers, where they continued 
feveral Days, emitting great Quantities of 
Air. But Mr. Boyle did not fhew the Way 
to know exa&ly, how much Air a certain 
Quantity of vegetable Subfiance will pro¬ 
duce. 

The incomparable Sir Ifaac Newton f £htery 
31. of his OpticksJ obferves, “ That true per- 
K manent Air arifesby Fermentation or Heat, 
** from thofe Bodies which the Chymifts call 
** fixed, whole Particles adhere by a flrong 
“ Attraction, and are not therefore feparated 
“ and rarefied without Fermentation. 

“ Thofe Particles receding from one aflo- 
“ ther with the greateft repulfive Force, and 


“ being fnoft difficultly brought together, 
K which, upon Contra ft, were moft ftrongly 
“ united. And ([Query 80.) denfe Bodies by 
** Fermentation, rarefy into feveral Sorts of 
w Air; and this Air, by Fermentation, and 
u fbtnctimes without it, returns into denfe 
* Bodies. ” 

The Reverend Mr. Hales, from the Confi- 
deration of this and fome of his own Expe¬ 
riments, concluded, that there mull be Air 
not only in an elaftick, but in a fix’d State, 
in Vegetables and other Subfiances, and there* 
lore that the Air-pump would not be fufficient 
to get all the Air out of Bodies: For which 
Reafon he contrived Ways of getting the Air 
out of feveral Subfiances, by Fire (diftilling 
them) and Fermentation, and made ufe of a 
very ingenious, but fituple and certain Me¬ 
thod, of meafuring the Quantity of Air 
generated from (or abforb’d by) the feveral 
Kinds of Bodies, upon which he made Expe¬ 
riments. 

The Defer! ption of his Hydroflatical Gages, 
and the Manner of his making his Experi¬ 
ments, not being to be given better and fhortci 1 
than in his own Words, are as follow: 

In order to make an Eflimate of the Quan¬ 
tity of Air, which arofe from any Body by 
Diftillation or Fufion, I firfl put the Matter 
which I intended to diflil into a fmall Retort 
f {Figure 4.) and then at a cemented faft to 
it the Glafs Veflel a b, which was very capa¬ 
cious at b , with a Hole in the Bottom, which 

I bound a Bladder over the Cement, 
was made of Tobacco-pipe Clay and Bean- 
flower, well mix’d with fome Hair, tying 
over all, four fmall Sticks, which ferv’d as 
Splinters to flrengthen the Joint; fome- 
times inftcad of the Glafs Veflel a b, I 
made ufe of a large Bolt-head, which had 
a round Hole cut, with a red-hot iron Ring at 
the Bottom of it; through which Hole was 
put one Leg of an inverted Syphon, which 
reach’d up as far as z : Matters being thus 
prepar'd, holding the Retort uppermofl, I 
immers’d the Bolt-head into a large Veflel 
of Water, to a , the Top of the Bolt-head; 
as the Water rufh'd in at the Bottom of the 
Bolt-head, the Air was driven out through the 
Syphon, when the Bolt-head was full of Water 
to iz ; then I clos’d the outward Orifice of 
the Syphon, with the End of my Finger, 
and at the fame time drew the other Leg of it 
out of the Bolt-head, by which Means the 
Water continued up to Z, and could not fub- 
fide, while it was in the Water, the Veflel 
x x ; which, done, I lifted the Veflel x x 
with the Bolt-head in it out of the Water, 
and ty’d a waxed Thread at z, to mark the 
Height of the Water, and then approach'd the 
Retort gradually to the Fire, taking Care to 
skreen the whole Bolt-head from the Heat of 
the Fire. 

The Defcent of the Water iii the Bolt-head 
Ihew'd the Sums of the Expanllon of the 
Air, and of the Matter which Was diftilling: 
The Expanfion of the Air alone, when the 
lower Part of the Retort was beginning to be 
red-hot, was at a Medium, nearly equal to the 
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Capacity of the Retort, lb that it then took 
up a double Space, and in a white and almoft 
melting Heat, the Air took up a triple Space, 
or fomethmg more, for which Reafon the lean 
Retorts are belt for tbeie Experiments. The 
Expanfion of the diftilling Bodies was fome- 
times very little, and fometimes many times 
greater than that of the Air in the Retort, 
according to their different Natures. 

When the Matter was fcfficiently diftilled, 
the Retort, £$c. was gradually remov’d from 
the Fire, and when cool enough, was carried 
into another Room, where there was no Fire. 
When all was thoroughly cold, either the fol¬ 
lowing Day, or fometimes three or four Days 
after, 1 mark’d the Surface of the Water y, 
where it then flood ; if the Surface of the 
Water was below z t then the empty Space 
between y and z, Ihew’d how much Air was 
generated, or rais’d from a fix’d to an elaftick 
State, by the Adtion of the Fire in Diftila- 
lation: But if y, the Surface of the Water, 
was above z, the Space between Z and y, 
which was fill’d with Water, fhew’d the 
Quantity of Air which had been abforbed 
in the Operation, i. e. was chang d from a repel¬ 
ling, elaftick, to a fixed State, by the ftrong 
Attra&on of other Particles, which 1 there¬ 
fore call abforbing. 

When 1 would meafure the Quantity of 
this new generated Air, I feparated the Bolt- 
head from the Retort; and putting a Cork 
into the fmall End of the Bolt-head, I in¬ 
verted it, and poured in Water to z: Then 
from another Veffel (in which I had a known 
Quantity of Water by Weight)! poured in 
Water to y j fo the Quantity of Water which 
was wanting, upon weighing this Veflel again, 
was equal to the Bulk of the new generated 
Air. I chofe to meafure the Quantities of 
Air, and the Matter from whence it arofe, by 
one common Meafure of Cubick Inches, efti- 
mated from the fpecifick Gravities of the feve- 
ra) Subftanccs, that thereby the Proportion of 
one to the other might be the more readily 
ieen. 

I made Ufe of the following Means to mea¬ 
fure the great Quantities of Air, which were 
either rais’d ana generated, or abforbed by 
the Fermentation arifing from the Mixture of 
Variety of foltd and fluid Subftances, whereby 
I could ealily eftimate the furpriflng Effects of 
Fermentation on the Air, viz. I put into the 
Bolt-head b (F/g. y.) the Ingredients, and then 
run the long Neck of the Bolt-head into the 
deep cylindrical Glafs a y, and inclined the in¬ 
verted Glafs a y ; when it was almoft up to 

the Top of the Bolt-head, 1 then immers’d 
the Bottom of the Bolt-head, and lower Party 
of the cylindrical Glafs under Water, railing at 
the fame Time the End a uppermoft. Then 
before I took them out of the Water, I fet the 
Bolt-head, and lower Part of the cylindrical 
Glafs a y, into the earthen Veffel x x t full of 
Water,; and having lifted all out of the great 
Veffel of Water, I marked the Surface z of 
the Water in the Glafs a y. 

If the Ingredients in the Bolt-head, upon 
fermenting, generated Air, then the Water 
w 


would fall from z to y, and the empty 
Space zy , was equal to the Bulk of the Quan¬ 
tity of Air generated: But if the Ingre¬ 
dients, upon Fermentation, did abforb or 
fix the a&ive Particles of Air, then the Sur¬ 
face of the Water, would alcend from z to 
is, and the Space z 0 , which was filled with 
Water, was equal to the Bulk of Air which 
was abforbed by the Ingredients, or by the 
Fume arifing from them: When the Quanti¬ 
ties of Afcher, either generated or abforbed, 
were very great, then I made ufe of large 
Chymicaf Receivers, inftcad of the Glafs ay; 
but if thefe Quantities were very fmall, then, 
inftead of the Bolt-head, I ufed a deep cylin¬ 
drical Glafs, or a common Beer Glafs inverted, 
and placed under it a Phial or Jelly Glafs, tak¬ 
ing Care that the Water did not come at the 
Ingredients in them; which was eafily pre¬ 
vented, by drawing the Water up under the 
inverted Glafs, to what Height I pleas’d, by 
Means of a Syphon. 

1 meafured the Bulk of the Spaces z y, 
or z », by pouring in a known Quantity 
of Water, as in the foregoing Experiment, 
and making an Allowance for the Bulk 
of the Neck of the Bolt-head within the 
Space zy. 

By thefe Experiments that the ingenious 
Author made upon feveral Subftances, ic 
appeared, that feme by Diftillation, and 
fome by Fermentation, would generate Air, 
others would abforb it; and fome again 
would abforb Air at one time, and gene¬ 
rate it at another; and oftentimes, that more 
Air was generated by Fermentation than 
by Fire. I have made a Table, the bet¬ 
ter to demonftrate what the Effe£fs were, 
which I fhall infert in the fucceeding Page, 
that the Reader may have it before him 
at one View. 

Dr. Defaguliers adds. That as feveral Per- 
fous may be willing to try a great many 
of Mr. Hales’* Experiments, he thought it 
proper to mention here, that the Experi¬ 
ments on Subftances that generate Air, 
made with a Glafs Retort, are difficult and 
tedious; but a Musket Barrel with the 
Touch-hole welded up, and then turned 
into a Semicircle, makes a very commodious 
Iron Retort, whofe clofe End being; put 
into the Fire of a Smith’s Forge, will be 
fo heated, with a little blowing, as to get 
the Air out of any Subftance in a very 
little Time j having firft twifted on up¬ 
on the open End of the Barrel, one End 
of a leaden Syphon ( which will be very 
tight, with only a little Sheep’s Leather 
between) whilft the other End of the Sy¬ 
phon goes up a little Way into an inverted 
Chymical Receiver, fill’d with Water. 

As the Air gets out of the Subftances di- 
ftill’d, it comes bubbling up through the Wa¬ 
ter, which it depreffes by its Bulk. 

N. B. Antimony and Sulphur tnuft not be 
made Ufe of in this Barrel , becaufe they will 
demetallize the Iron ; nor Leady becaufe it will 
fvieat out through the Iron. 

The 
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Sthe faid TABLE is as follows .* 


Bodies which gene* 
rated Air. 


Bodies which ab- 
iarb Air. 


Bodies which fometiraes 
generated and fometimes 
abforb*d Air. 


Hogs Blood 
Taiiow 

Fallow Deer’s Horn 
Oyfter Shells 
A Piece of Oak 
Indian Wheat 
Peafe 

Muftard-feed 

Amber 

Tobacco 

Oil of Annifeed 

Oil of Olives 

Honey 

Newcafile Coal 

Wax 

Barth 

Salt 

Antimony 

Pyrites from Walton Heath 

Sea~falc 

Nitre 

Calculus Hummus 

Vitriol 

Bones 

Red Lead 

Chalk 

Wheat and Barley 
Filings of Mercury with 
Oil of Vitriol and 
Water- 


Salt of Sal Armoniae 
Pbofpborus 
Acid Spirits 
Lime 

Pulvis Aureus 
Brimftonc Matches, burn* 
ing 

A burning Candle 
Living Animals, e.g. a Cat 
Human Lungs in breath* 
ing 

Filings of Iron with Spi¬ 
rit of Nitre 

Filings of Iron with Spi¬ 
rits of Hartfhorn 
Filings of Iron with Spi¬ 
rit of Sal Amoniac 

N. B. When a lighted 
Candle is put into that Air 
which bad been foul'd by a 
Candle burning^ and going 
out in it, tbd it burna but 
a fifth Part of the fime 
that it bad done before , 
it abforb’d as much Air ; 
which Jbeqi j% that Air 
loaded with Vapours is 
more apt to hfe its Ela- 
fiieity s than clear Air. 


Gun-powder 
Apples malh’d 
Filings of Steel and Aqua 
Fort is 

Scurvy-gra/s Leaves 
Sal Armoniac mix’d with 
Oil of Vitriol 
Spiritof Turpentine mix’d 
with Oil of Vitriol 
Vinegar poured on Oy¬ 
fter Shells 
Lemon Tuice 
Ale 

Malaga Raifins. 

N. B. Mcft of the above 
mention’d Sub fiances were 
in an abforbnig State in 
cold Weather . 


It appeared by feveral Experiments, that 
the Air which was got out of the Subftances 
above-mentioned, was true permanent Air j 
for it had, and after many Days, continued to 
have, both the Weight and Elasticity of com¬ 
mon Air, of which a Cubit Inch weighs -f 
of a Grain, and after it had been comprefs’d, 
it would expand again to its former Dimen- 
fions. 

Moft of that Air had a poilonous Quality; 
a Sparrow dying afloon as it was put into the 
Air made of Oak, eleven Days after the laid 
Air had been made. So Mr. Boyle found the 
Air, drawn by the Air-pump, from Bread, 
and fome other Subftances, to have a poifonous 
Quality. 

Air generated by Indian Wheat, and by 
Peale, and moft other Subftances, flalh’d when 
the Candle was appfy’d to it. 

The moft lolid Parts of Animals or Vege¬ 
tables commonly generated the moift Air; 
Oak -j of its Weight, and 216 times its Bulk j 
and the Peafe more than £ of their Weight, 
and 396 times their Bulk. But of all Subftances, 
a Stone taken from the Bladder of a Mao, ge¬ 
nerated moft Air ; namely, a Quantity of Air 
64 $ times the Bulk, and above half the Weight 
of the Stone., 


Our indefatigable Philofopher, to judge the 
better of the Refute of theft. Experiments, 
contriv’d a Gage with a Tube feald at one 
End, and having the other (open End) im¬ 
mers’d in Mercury cover’d with Honey, which 
in the Rife of Mercury in the Glafs, would 
leave a Mark, to ihew how far the Mercury 
had.rifen. (See the Defcription and Dm tight 
of it in his Book, Page 20$.) By the Force 
of comprefs’d Air, or of the Air that is gene¬ 
rated from feveral Jubftances, whilft confin’d j 
and propoles this Gage for meafuring the Depth 
' of the Sea, which muft anfwer better than any 
Contrivance hitherto cry’d. 

From obferving that it would require a 
Force 48 times greater than that of the Armo* 
fphere, to comprefs the Air that comes out of 
an Apple into the fame Space again, (which, 
in an Apple of 16 fquare Inches Surface, is 
equal to 11776 Pounds) he concludes, that 
the greateft Part of the faid Air muft be in a 
fix’d State, and preferv’d in that State by the . 
Attraction of the Particles of Air and Apple 
in their Cohelion; otherwiieFruits and all other 
Subftances that contain much Air,, would be 
tom to Pieces by its repellent Force, with a 
greater Explofion than that of Gun-powder j 
and therefore that the Air, when extricated, 
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does not confift of fibrous Particles wound up 
like little Springs; but of Particles that do 
not touch one another, but have a repellent 
Force, which is reciprocally proportionable to 
the Diftances of the Particles, agreeable to 
what Sir Ifaac Newton fays in his Opticks, 
<%uery 31. 

The Particles when they are fhaken off from 
Bodies by Heat or Fermentation, lb loon as 
they are beyond the Reach of the Attraftion 
of the Body, receding from it; as alio from 
one another, with greater Strength, and keep¬ 
ing at Di fiance fo, as fometimes to take above 
a Million of times more Space than they did 
before in the Form of a denfe Body ; which 
vaft Contraction and Expanfion feem unin¬ 
telligible, by feigning the Particles of Air to 
be fpungy and ramous, or roll’d up like Hoops, 
or by any other Means than by a repulfive 
Power. 

Our Author made iome Experiments upon 
a Calf’s Lungs, which help to confirm Dr. 
Jams Keifs Aflcrtion, viz. That the inner 
Surface of a Man’s Lungs is equal to about 
150 fquareFeet, which is about 10 times more 
than the Surface of the whole Body. Then, 
by feveral Experiments and curious Obferva- 
tions, found, that of the Air which is infpir’d 
by the Lungs in an Hour, (viz. 48000 cubick 
Inches) about 353 Inches, or too Grains in 
Weight, are deftroy’d in that Time. 

He fhews that the Reafon that fulphureous 
Air is pernicious, is, becaufe it lofes its Ela¬ 
sticity fo faft, that the Lungs will fubfide in 
it, and the Blood confequencly Magnate. He 
concludes, that when the Particles of fuch Air 
are united into pretty large Molecule in a 
fix’d State, they are too big to enter into the 
Veflels of the Lungs. 

He fhews the Miftake of thofe, that fup- 
pos’d the Air did not lofe its Elafticity, but 
its vivifying Spirit , by Vapours, by an Expe¬ 
riment made upon a Dog, into whofe Lungs 
he drove by Force, that effiete Air, which the 
Dog, by his own Aft ion, could not draw into 
his Lungs; and whereas the Dog then was 
juft expiring by the Subfiding of his Lungs, he 
kept him alive by the forcible Impulfion of that 
very Air, as long as he could blow up the Dog’s 
Lungs with it. 

He makes it appear, that a clofe, warm Air, 
without a Communication with the outward 
Air, to carry off the Vapours, muft be unfit 
for Breathing Jong, and therefore condemns 
the Ule of German Stoves. 

That when Animals are kill’d by Lightning, 
without any vifible Wound, it is becaufe the 
fulphureous Steams have deftroy’d the Elafti¬ 
city of the Air about them : As appears by 
dilfefting fuch Animals, whofe Lungs are al¬ 
ways^ found comprefs’d together, without any 
Air in them. The lame alfo appears in Men 
that have been kill’d by Damps in Mines. 

Then he gives the Defcription of an In- 
ftrument, whereby four or five Quarts of the 
fame Air (which, in the common Way, can 
forve one Man to breathe very little above a 
Minute) may ferve 8j Minutes to breathe, by 
drawing in the Air, which has been in the 


Lungs, through four Diaphragms of Flannel, 
dipp’d in a Lixivium.cn highly calcin’d Sale 
of TartaiL and afterwards dry'd, and blowing 
back the fame Air in fuch manner, chat it may, 
at every Inlpiration, return through the laid 
Diaphragms; which is done by Means*of two 
Valves. The Moifture and fulphureous Va- 

S ours of the Air, are, by this Contrivance, 
opp’d in palling through the Flannel, and 
thereby the Air continues wholefome much 
longer than it would in the common Way of 
Breathing; This he propoles as nfefol to thole 
who have OccaOon to go into Places where 
the Air is infeftious > but where the noxious 
Vapours are not very denfe. Muffler* only of 
Cloth or Flannel, impregnated with Salt of 
Tartar, may ferve; as he found by feveral 
Experiments. 

He (hews afterwards the Reafons why Pulvis 
Fulminant has more Force than Gunpowder, 
and confirms Sir Ifaac Newton’s Account of Fire 
and Flame, ($uery 9 and 10 of his Opticks') 
but (hews Dr. Newentyt’s, Dr. Bo*rbaave% 
and Monf L'Emery’s Account of Fire to be 
erroneous; but that it was not the Matter of 
Fire, but elaftick Air, which that laft nam’d 
Gentleman bad fo often obferv’d to be loft in 
the Analyfis of Bodies. 

That the Artificial Sulphur made by Monf 
Geoffrey was inflammable, chiefly on account 
of the Air fupply’d to it by the Oil of 
Tartar. 

That if Fire was a peculiar Matter, it ought 
to dilate, not to condcnfe the Air; as it ap¬ 
pears to do by Experiment. That Fire con- 
fifts in the Aftion and Rc-aftfon between re¬ 
pellent Air and attracting Sulphur; and that 
Heat is communicated by the actherial Medium 
mentioned by Sir Ifaac Newton in the laft 
Edition of his Opttcks. 

That Fermentation will diflolve Bodies with¬ 
out the Help of included Fire, afting according 
toits feveral Degrees; a lower Degree of it 
(fuch as attends every inteftine Motion) not 
being inconfiftent with the healthy State of 
Plants and Animals. 

That acid Particles, by their great attract¬ 
ive Force, diflblve Bodies ruflung towards 
their Particles, fo as to excite Heat, and Jhake 
afunder feme of them, and turn them into 
Air. 

That Air in a fix’d State is the Bond of 
Union, which makes Salts durable, and which 
keeps together the folid Parts of Vegetables , of 
Animals, and even Globules of the Blood. 

That the’ftir, in a moift State, is foaner 
abforb’d by fulphureous Steams than in a dry 
State; for a Candle, which in a dry Receiver 
burn’d 70 Seconds, bum’d but 64 in the 
feme Receiver, when it was fill’d with the 
Fumes of hoc Water; but yet abforb’d f Part 
more of Air. But the abforbing Subftances 
lofe the Force of Afting, when united in a 
large Body; Brimftone in a Roll abforbing no 
Air, tho’ it does it fo plentifully, when reduc’d 
into minute Particles. 

That fbme of the Food of Animals gene¬ 
rates, and fbme abforbs Air, and the Digc- 
ftion in a healthy State is beft perform'd when 
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there is but a little more Air generated than U 

abforb’d. 

From the Confideration of the feveral Ex¬ 
periments made by Mr. Hales, in his Analyfis 
of Air, he makes it appear, chat our Atmo¬ 
sphere is a Chaos of different Particles ; Some 
of which are elaftick and Some unelaftick » and 
that the elaftick Parts are endued with very 
different Degrees of Elafticity, according as 
they are bigger or left, more or left folid, 
more or lefs watry ; and therefore, that fome 
are eafily, and fome more difficultly reducible 
to a fix’d State. 

That it is chiefly by the Change of Air, 
from a fix'd to an elauick, and from an ela¬ 
ftick to a fix'd State, that this beautiful Frame 
of ^things is* maintain'd in a continual Round 
of the Produ&ion and Diflolution of animal and 
vegetable Bodies; and therefore, that there is 
as much Reafon to adopt Air among the chy- 
mical Principles, as acid Sulphur, tho* it has 
hitherto been-rejected by the Chymifts. 

VII. fhe Author in this Chapter applies his 
feveral Experiments and Conclufwns drawn from 
them, to Vegetation ; and Jbews chiefly the fol¬ 
lowing things, viz. ? 'bat Vegetables are com¬ 
pos’d of Sulphur , Volatile Salt , Water , Earthy 
and Air. 

That in Nutrition, the Sum of the attract¬ 
ing Powers of thole Subftances is fuperior to the 
Sum of the repellent; and as the watry Vehicle 
flies off, the Parts harden. 

That Oil which is. made up of Sulphur 
and Air, abounds in Seeds for their better 
Prefervation. 

That in cold Countries, where thole Prin¬ 
ciples are not fo firmly united, fmall Wines 
fiich as Rbenijb, mult eafily yield their Tartar, 
(which by Experiments appear to contain Oil 
and Air); but generous Wines, foch as Madera , 
having thofe Principles more firmly united, 
will bear a great Degree of Heat before they 
part with them. 

That the Ule of the Leaves of Trees, is to 
, bring up Nourifhment within the Reach of the 
Attraction o( the Fruit, to carry off the re¬ 
dundant watry Fluid ; to imbibe Rains and 
Dews which are impregnated with Salt and 
Sulphur; as likewife to imbibe Air, and to be 
of the fame Ule to Plants, as Lungs are to 
Animals. * 

Thefe Plants which are overlhaded, or too 
replete with Moiftnre, cannot fo well imbibe 
Air; therefore, tho* they will lhoot out fait,, 
and have much Wood, they will be more bar- 
ten in proportion. 

He alfo, by a very ingenious Contrivance, 
found the Degrees of growing in every Part 
of young Shoots, which in their growing ex¬ 
tend themfolves molt in the Middle, and leafb 
towards the Top and the Bottom ; the du&ile 
Matter for their Growth being drawn out in 
Length, like melted Glafs Tubes, which re* 
tain a Hollownefo, though drawn out to the 
frnalleft Thread. 

N. B. In fame Animals there is fitch a tough 
dufttle Subfiame, which hardens when expos d 
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to the Air in [mail threads^ ns in Spiders and 
Silk-worms. 

He fhews that the Pith fcrves to fupply the 
dilating Moifture for the tender Shoots; but 
that their Figure may be oblong, and not 
round, as the Fruit commonly is; there are 
tough Diaphragms in the Pith, at 'fmall Dif- 
tance from each other, which check the 
lateral Expanlion ; as alfo horizontal Fibres, 
which ferve for the fame Purpofe: And of 
the fame Sort is the Pith in the large growing 
Feathers of Birds; which is made up of Ve- 
licles, that can be diftended lengthwifo, but 
have Splinters at the Ends, to prevent too great 
a lateral Dilatation. 

That the Bones of Animals do not grow at 
the Joynts, (which would prevent their free 
Motions) but at the Sytnpbyfis. viz. where, 
the Heads join to the Shanks of the Bones. 

That there are particular Veflels in Vege¬ 
tables , as well as Animals, appropriated for 
conveying different Sons of Nutrimentj and 
that where a vifeid Subfiance is to be fumifhed, 
the Veflels are lengthened, and often fetch a 
Compafi to retard the Velocitf of the Fluid, 
which is to be inlpiflated into a hard Sub- 
fiance. Thus in hard Stone-Fruits the umbi¬ 
lical Veflel goes round the Concave of the 
Stone, and than enters the Kernel near its 
•Cone. 

Then at laft he traces the Vegetation of a 
Plant, from a Seed to a Tree again producing 
Seed; which Account, as it cannot well be 
contracted, without leaving out lbmething ma¬ 
terial ; and as ic ferves to fhew fome of the 
excellent Ufes of his happy Dilcoveries, it fhaJl 
be given in his own Words. 

Supported.by the Evidence of many of the 
foregoing Experiments, I will now trace the 
Vegetation of a Tree, from itsfirft feminal Plant 
m the Seed, to its full Maturity and Production 
of other Seeds, without entering into a parti¬ 
cular Ddcription df the Structure of the Farts 
of Vegetables , which has already been done 
by Dr. Grew and Malpighi. 

We fee by Experiment, 56, $ 8 , on 

diflill'd Wheat, Feafo, and Multard-feed, what 
a wonderful Frovifion Nature has made, that 
the Seeds of Plants Ihould be well ftored with 
very aCtive Principles; which Principles are 
there compacted together by Him, who curi- 
oufly adapts all Things to the Purpofes for 
which they are intended, with foch a juft De¬ 
gree of Coheflon, as retains them in that 
State 'till the proper Seafon of Germination: 
For if they were of a more iax Confutation, 
they would too foon diffolve, like the other 
tender annual Parts of Plants; and if they 
were more firmly connected, as in the Heart 
of an Oak, they muff neceffarily have been 
many Tears in germinating, though fupply’d 
with Moifture and Warmth. 

When a Seed is Town in the Ground, in a 
few Days it imbibes fo much Moifture, as to 
fwell with very great Force; as we foe in the 
Experiment on Peafo in an iron Pot. This 
forcible fwelling of the Lobes of the Seed a r, 
ar (Fig. 1.) does probably protrude Moiftnre 
and Nourifhment from the capillary Veflels 
> r r. 
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r r, which arc called the Seed-roots, into the 
Radicle c z d> which Radicle, when it is thus 
foot lome Length into the Ground, does then 
imbibe Nourifhment front thence; and after 
it has acquir’d fufficient Strength, as this ten¬ 
der duCtile Root is extending from z to c, it 
mull necefjarily carry the expanding Seed-lobes 
upwards, at the lame Time that the dilating 
from z to d makes it (hoot downwards; and 
when the Root is thus far grown, it fupplies 
the Flume b with Nourifhment; which thereby 
dwelling and extending, opens the Lobes a r , 
a r, which are at the fame time railed above 
Ground, with the Flume i, where they, by 
expanding and growing thinner, rum to green 
Leaves (except the Seeds of the Pulfe Kind) j 
which Leaves arc of fuch Importance to the 
yet tender Plume, that it perifhes, or will not 
thrive if they are pulled off; which makes it 
probable, that they do the lame Office to the 
Plume, that the Leaves adjoining to Apples, 
Quinces, and other Fruit do to them, viz. 
they draw Sap within the Reach of their At¬ 
traction, (Ice Exper. 8, 30.); but when the 
Plume is fo far advanc’d in Growth, as to have 
branches and expanded Leaves to draw up 
Nourifhment, then thele fupplemental, feminal 
Leaves dr, a r, being of no farther Ufe, do 
perifh ; not only becaufe the now grown and 
more expanded Leaves of the young Plant or 
Tree do fo overfhade the fupplemental Leaves, 
that the former more plentiful Perfpiration is 
much abated ; and thereby not only their 
Power of attracting Sap fails, but alfo becaufe 
the Sap is drawn from them by the Leaves} 
and they being thus depriv’d of Nourifhment, 
do perifh. 

As the Tree advances in Stature, the firft, 
fecond, third, and fourth Order of the lateral 
Branches fhoot our, each lower Order being 
longer than thofe immediately above them; 
not only on the account of Primogeniture, but 
alfo becaufe being inferted in larger Parts of 
the Trunk, and nearer the Root, they have 
the Advantage of being ferv’d with greater 
Plenty of Sap, whence arifes the beautiful 
parabolical Figure of the Tree. 

But when Trees Hand thick together in 
Woods or Groves, then their natural Shape is 
altered ; becaufe the lower natural Branches 
being much fhaded, thdy can perfpire little ; 
and therefore drawing little Nourifhment, they 
perifh j but the top Branches being expos’d to 
a free, drying Air, they perfpire plentifully ; 
and thereby drawing the Sap to the Top, they 
advance much in Height. But, vice verfa , 
if when fuch Grove of tall • Trees is cut down, 
there be left here and there a Angle Tree, 
that Tree will then fhoot out lateral Branches, 
the Leaves of which Branches now perfpiring 
freely, will attract Plenty of Sap ; on which 
account, the Top being depriv’d of its Nou¬ 
rifhment, it ufually dies. 

And as Trees in a Grove or Wood grow 
only in Length, becaufe all the Nourifhment 
is by the Leaves drawn to the Top, mod of 
the fmall, fhaded, lateral Branches, In the 
mean time perifhing for want of Perfpiration 
and Nutrition: 1 


So the Cafe is the very famrfin the Branches 
of a Tree, which ufually making an Angle of 
about 45 Degrees with the Stem of the Tree, 
do thereby beautifully fill up, at equal and 
proper Pittances, the Space between the lower 
Branches and the Top of the Tree, forming 
thereby, as it were, a parabolical Grove or 
Thicket; which fhading the Arms, the fmall 
lateral Shopts of thofe Arms ufually perifh, for 
want of due Ferfpiration; and therefore the 
Arms continue naked, like the Bodies of Trees 
in a Grove, all the Nourifhment being drawn 
up to the Tops of the feveral Branches by the. 
Leaves, which are there expos’d to the warm 
Sun, and free drying Air, whereby the Branches 
of Trees expand much. 

And where the lateral Branches are very 
vigorous, fo as to make ftrong Shoots, and 
attra& the Nourifhment plentifully, there the 
Tree ufually abates of its Height, as in Groves, 
there commonly its lateral Branches being 
fmalleft : So that we may look upon a Tree 
as a complicated Engine, which has as many 
different Powers as it has Arms and Branches, 
each drawing from their common Fountain of 
Life, the Root; and the whole of each yearly 
Growth of the Tree, will be proportionable to 
their attracting Powers, and the Quantity of 
Nourifhment the Root affords. But this at¬ 
tracting Power or Nourifhment will be more 
or left, according to the different Ages of the 
Tree, and the more or left kindly Scafons of 
the Year. 

And the proportional Growth of their late¬ 
ral and top Branches, in relation to each other, 
will much depend on the Difference of their 
feveral attracting Powers. 

If tfae Perfpiration and Attraction of the 
lateral Branches is little or nothing, as in 
Woods or Groves, then the top Branches 
will mightily prevail; but when in a free 
open Air, the Perfpiration and Attraction of 
the lateral Branches come nearer to an Equa¬ 
lity with that of the Top, then is the aipir* 
ing of the top Branches greatly check’d- And 
the Cafe is the fame in moil other Vegetables^ 
which, when they Hand thick together, grow 
much in Length, with very weak, lateral 
Shoots. * 

And as the Leaves are thus ferviccable in 
promoting the Growth of a Tree, we may 
obferve, that Nature has plac’d the Petals 
or Leave-ftalks where raoft Nourifhment is 
wanting to produce Leaves, Shoots, ?nd Fruit; 
and fome fuch thin, leafy Expanfions, which 
may be call’d primary Leaves, that lerve to 
proteCt and draw Nourifhment to the young 
Shoots and Leaf buds, before the Leaf itfelf 
is expanded. 

And herein we fee the admirable Contri¬ 
vance of tjje Author of Nature, in adapting 
her different Ways of conveying Nourifhment 
to the different Circumttances of her Pro¬ 
ductions. For in this Embryo State of the 
Buds, a iuitable Provifion is made to bring 
Nourifhment to them, in a Quantity that is 
fufficient for their then fmall Demands. But 
when they are in fome Degree increafed and 
formed, a much greater Quantity of Nourifh- 
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ment is neceilary, in proportion to their 
greater Increafe: Nature, that Ihe may no 
longer fupply with a fcanty Hand, immedi¬ 
ately changes her Method, in order to convey 
Nourilhment with a more liberal Hand to her 
Productions; which Supply daily increifes by 
the greater Eipanfion of the Leaves, and con- 
fequently the more plentiful Attraction and 
Supply of Sap, as the greater Growth and 
Demand of it incrcafes. 

We find a much more elaborate and beau¬ 
tiful Apparatus for the like Purpofe, in the 
curious Expanfions of BlofTdms and flowers, 
which feem to be appointed by Nature, not 
only to protect, but alfo to draw and convey 
a Nouriftiment to the Embryo, Fruit, and 
Seeds. But as foon as the Calix is form’d 
into a fmall Fruit, now impregnated, with its 
minute feminal Tree, furnilh’d with its Secon- 
dine, Chorion, and Amnion (which new-fet Fruit 
may, in that State, be look’d upon as a corn- 
pleat Egg of the Tree, yet in Embryo) then 
the Blollbm falls olf, leaving the new-form’d 
Egg, or firfl-fec Fruit in this infant State, td 
imbibe NouriJhment fufficicnt for itlelf and 
the Fort us, with which it is impregnated; 
which Nourifhment is brought within the 
Reach and Power of its SuCtion by the ad¬ 
joining Leaves. 

If I may be allow’d to indulge ConjeCture, 

- fin a Cafe, in which the moft diligent In¬ 
quirers are, as yet, after all their laudable Re- 
fearches, advanced but little farther than mere 
ConjeCture) I would propofe it to their Con- 
fideration, whether from the manifeft Proof 
we have, that Sulphur ftrongly attracts 
Air, a Hint may not be taken to confider, 
whether this may not be the primary Ufe of 
the Farina Ecccundans, to attract and unite 
with it felf, elaftick or other refin’d active 
Principles. 

That this Farina abounds with Sulphur, 
and that a very refin’d Sort, is probable, from 
the fubtil Oil, which Chymifts obtain from 
the Chives of Saffron. And it this be the 
Ufe of it, was it poflible that it could be more 
aptly placed for the Purpofe on very move- 
able Apices, fixed on the flender Points of the 
Stamina, whereby it might eafily, with the 
Jeaft Breath of Wind, be difpers’d in the Air 
thereby furrounding the Plant, as it were, 
with an Atmofphere of fublim’d fulphureous 
Pounce? for many Trees and Plants abound 
with it: They may be, perhaps, infpired at 
feveral Parts of the Plant, and efpccially at 
the PifiiUum, and be thence convey’d to the 
Capftila Semina Its, efpecially towards the Even¬ 
ing'-, and in the Night, when the beautiful 
P°tala of the Flowers are clos’d up, and they, 
with all the other Parts of the Vegetable, are 
in a ftrongly imbibing State. 

And if to thefe united fulphureous and aerial 
Particles, we fuppofc fome Particles of Light 
to be join’d, (for Sir Jfaac Newton has found, 
that Sulphur atttafts Light ftrongly) then the 
Refult of thefe three, by far the moft active 
Principles in Nature, will be a Pmttum Sa¬ 
ltern to invigorate the feminal Plant: And 
thus we arc at laft conduced, by the regular 


Analy/ts of Vegetable Nature, to the firft en¬ 
livening Principle of their minuceft Origin. 

VEGETATION, is the ACt whereby 
Planes receive Nourifhment, and grow : The 
Word is deriv’d from the Latin, vegeto to 
quicken, to refre/h, to make lively and ft rang ; 
and fignifies the Way of Growth, or Increafe 
of Bulk, Parcs and Dimenfions proper to all 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Herbs, Minerals, &V. 

To under Hand the Ptocefs of Nature in the 
Bufinefs of Vegetation , it is to be confider’d, 
that there is in Vegetables a Principle of Life i 
and this is differently feated. 

A certain Author fays, Generally fpeaking, 
this Principle of Life is feated exactly between 
the Trunk and the Root; and this is ob- 
ferv’d to be the Place of its Pofition, in all or 
moft of the Seminiferous Tribe: for if the Oak 
be included in that general Title, and the 
Body of it be cut down near that Place, 
it is odds if ever it IhoOts again, or at leaft 
to any Purpofe. 

In fome Plants it is only the Roots; fo 
fhat let them be cut into as many Pieces as 
reafonably may be, if thefe Pieces are but 
planted in the Ground, they quickly grow; 
as is feen in the Elm, &ci and in abundance 
of edible Roots and Flowers. 

In fonfe, it is feated both in the Roots, and 
alt over the Trunk and Branches i as, in the 
VimineoUs or Willow Kinds; which, if they 
be cut into a thoufand Pieces, it is fcarce pof- 
ftble to dqftroy or kill them, unlefs they are 
fplit in the Middle ■, and fcarcely then: for if 
you plant them in the Earth but the Length 
of three or four Inches, either the Roots or 
Branches will certainly grow again. 

In fome, it is feated intirely in the Body, 
Branches, or Leaves and of this Kind are 
many of the Exotick Plants, which being of 
afucculcnc Nature, if the Trunk or Branches, 
or the Leaves and Stems be put into the 
Ground, they will ftrike Root immediately, 
and grow} as in the Circus's, Ficotdes’s , &c. 
nay, fo ftrong is the Principle of Life in this 
Kind of Plants, that if they be hung up a con- 
fiderable Time wirhout any Earth, Water, 
&e. they will maintain their natural Verdure, 
and alfo this Principle of Life admirably, by 
their fucculent Quality. 

The Ufe of this Principle of Life, is ac¬ 
counted to be for the Concoction of the indi- 
gefted Salts, which afeend through the Roots, 
where they are fuppofed to alTimiiate the Na¬ 
ture of the Tree they are helping to form j 
rho* perhaps the Root may likewife aflift in 
the Work. 

Thefe Things being prefuppos’d, in the 
Spring of the Year, as foon as the Sun begins 
to warm the Earth, and the Rains do melt 
the latent Salts, the whole Work of Vegeta¬ 
tion is fee on foot \ then the emulgent Fibres 
feek for Food, which has been prepar'd as 
aforefaid. 

It is very rational to fuppofe, that a great 
Part of the Roots arc form'd under-ground 
during the Winter Seafon; becaufe in all 
Lands there is always an innate Heat, which 
8 L fegns 
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fcems to be a natural, vital Quality* or nitrous Dr. Grew farther explains this, by laying. 
Fermentation. That all Kinds of vegetable Principles arc at 

The Roots, by feeking out and afluming the firft received together in a Plant, and are 
thofe nitrous Salts, are immediately (by the feparated afterwards} /. e. they are filtrcd 
Courfe of Nature, and the attractive Virtue fome from others, in very different Propor- 
Ot the Sun) drawn upwards to the vital Princi- tions and Conjunctions by the feveral Parts; 
pie; and after ConcoCtion, do afeend ftill fo every Part is the Receptacle of a Liquor, 
higher into the Stem, and break out firft in become peculiar, not by any. Transformation, 
the Buds, the fhelly and tendereft Part of the but only by the Percolation of Parts out of 
whole Machine, and afterwards diflufe them- the common Mafs or Stock of Sap ; and thole 
felvcs into the Leaves, Flowers, Fruits, (ffc, that are fuperfluous in any Plant, are dif- 
which lie invelop’d therein according to their charged back by Perfpiration. 
natural Frames, iffc. The fame Author afligns the Offices of the 


There are fome, which fay there are three 
Kinds of Sap different from each other in 
Rarefaction and Purity, which afeend from 
the Root; from which arc compos'd the 
Branches, Leaves, Flowers, and, confequent 
to them, the Fruit; and that they pafs in 
different Channels, 

But others again, fuppofe it is rather all of 
one Kind; and that it afliimes its proper 
Office by an hidden InftinCt in Nature, juft 
as it enrers the Boughs or Branches whereon 
the Fruit is to be; they being, by fome 
cafual Sprouts of the laft Year, already form'd 
for that Purpofe; or probably, that it is 
rarefy’d by the Paffage through the Stem. 

And tho’ there are fome that do fuppofe, 
that fubterrancous Fires are concern’d in the 
"Work of Vegetation , or the Growth of Plants; 
but as, upon the beft Obfervation that hath 
been made, none can pretend to have dif- 
cover’d any Heat or Fumigation to iffue from 
the Surface or Bowels of the Earth, adequate 
to the mcaneft artificial Fire; it is plain, that 
the Sun is the Principle, and fo may be call'd 
the Father of Vegetation, and the Earth the 
Mother; the Rain and Air being necelLry 
Co-efficients in this fur prising Work. See 
the Articles Sun, Earth, Air, Rein. 

Another Author tells us, That as in animal 
Bodies there are feveral Degrees of Juices, 
which are refin'd more or iefs, as the Veflels 
they pafs through arc larger or fmaller, or 

F *rhaps according to cheir Figure; fo alfo 
lants are found to have Veflels of different 
Functions, which do, like Filtres of different 
Kinds, feparate and alter the Juices which 
pafs through them; fo that they may be 
diitinguiih’d feparately by the Senfes, altho’ 
they do all originally proceed from the fame 
Fund of indigefted Juice in the Root: And 
by how much theft Juices have the more 
Time to open and nourilh the feveral Parts 
they pafs through; by fo much, as well the 
Parts as the Juices, become moreperfeft, and 
approach nearer to the Point of Maturity, 
which is fix’d by Nature for their Perfection. 
In this Progrefs, thofe Parts which are to be 
afted upon, ripen equally, as thofe do that 
are to aft. 

It is apparent, by the Ufe of Microfcopes, 
that Plants confift of different Parts, Vcfiels, &c. 
analogous to thofe of Animals: And each 
Kind of Veflel is fuppos'd to be the Vehicle 
of a different Humour, or Juice, ftcreted from 
the Matter of the Sap; which is confider’d as 
the Blood or common Fund of them all. 


feveral Veflels: He calls thoft Veflels Lym- 
phaduCts, which are placed on the inner Verge 
of the Bark; and theft, he fuppofts, are 
appointed for the Conveyance of the molt 
aqueous or watery Liquor. 

Thofe Veflels that are in the Middle of the 
Plant, he calls Lactiferous, or Refiniferous ; 
theft he takes to be the principal Vfcera of 
Plants; and that as the Vfcera of Animals 
are but conglomerated Veflels, fo the Vfcera 
of Plants are Veflels drawn out at Length. 

It is alfo remarkable in many Cafes, That 
the Multitude and Largenefs of the Veflelsdo 
produce a fweet and vinous Sap; and the 
Fewnefs and Smallnefs of the Veflels pro¬ 
duce an oily and aromatick Sap. 

It ftems neceffary, to the Nutrition of 
Plants, as well as Animals, that there be a 
Concurrence of two fpecifically diftant Fluids: 
And a certain Author maintains, That there 
is an Intermixture of two fuch Humours in 
every Part of a Tree ; every Part of Sap be¬ 
ing impregnated with other Tinftures, and 
continually filtred from Fibres of one Kind 
to thofe of another; and from this Mixture 
many of the Phenomena of the Ripening, 
Odour, Colours, &c. are accounted for. 

With regard particularly to the Odours in 
Plants, Dr. Grew is of Opinion, that they 
chiefly proceed from the Air-Veffels that are 
in the Wood ; not but that the other Parts 
do alfo yield their Smells, which is moil plain 
to be perceiv’d in Plants that are frefh, undry'd, 
and unbruifed: For he fays, that the Air bring¬ 
ing along with it a Tincture from the Root, 
and from the feveral organical Parts, and ac 
laft entering the Concave of the Air-Veflels, 
it confifts there. 

Another Writer fays. That it cannot be 
deny’d, but the Effluvia, which can be ad¬ 
mitted into the Wood-Veflels, may give a 
Smell to the Wood; but however, as that 
Vapour pafles through Veflels which have 
a different Structure, fo as to alter the Form 
of its Parts; fo in every one of its Changes it 
will yield a Smell different from the reft j the 
Smell of die Wood will differ from that of 
the Bark, the Juices in the one being more 
eflential than the other, but yet both being 
bruifed and mixed together, yield a Scent 
different from either of them fingly ; and like- 
wife the Leaves give a Scent that is different 
from either of the former; and fo alfo do 
the Flowers from that in the Leaves, and 
alfo the Fruit from chat in the Flowers. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Grew is of Opinion, that the chief go¬ 
verning Principle in the Juice of Planes, is the 
Saline ; which feline Principle, he fays, muft be 
underftood as a generick Term, under which 
divers Species are comprehended. The vege¬ 
table Sales feem to be four, viz ■ the nitrous 
and the acid-, alkaline and marine ; and of 
thefe, the nitrous Salts feem to be affign’d by 
Nature chiefly for the Growth of Plants. 

The curious Malpigbius has very accurately 
deliver'd the Procefs of Nature in the Vegeta¬ 
tion of Plants, to the Effect following. 

The Ovtm or Seed of the Plant being ex¬ 
cluded out of the Ovary, (which is call’d the 
Pod or Husk) and requiring farther faltering 
t and brooding, is committed to the Earth. 

Where the Earth, like a kind Mother, hav¬ 
ing receiv'd it into her Bofom, does not only 
perform the Office of Incubation, by her own 
warm Vapours and Exhalations, in Conjunction 
with the Heat of the Sun, but gradually fup- 
plies what the Seed requires to its farther 
Growth, as abounding every where with Canals 
and Sinus's, in which the Dew and Rain¬ 
water, impregnated with fertil Salts, glide like 
the Chyle and Blood in the Arteries, (fic. of 
Animals. 

This Moifture meeting with the newdepo- 
Gted Seed, is percolated or ftrained through the 
Pores or Pipes of the outer Rind or Husk, 
(anfwering to the Secundines of Faiui’s) on 
the Infide whereof lie one or more, commonly 
two thick leminal Leaves (corrcfponding to 
the Placenta in Women, and the Cotyledons in 
Brutes.) 

Thefe Seed-Leaves confift of a great Num¬ 
ber of little Veftcula or Bladders, with a Tube 
corresponding to the Navtl-ftrings in Animals. 

The Moifture of the Earth Ikrain’d through 
the Rind of the Seed is received into thefe 
Veftcula \ which caufes a flight Fermenta¬ 
tion with the proper Juice before contain’d 
therein. 

This fermented Liquor is convey’d by the 
Umbilical Veflel to the Trunk of the little 
Plant, and to the Gem or Bud which is con¬ 
tiguous to it s upon which a Vegetation and In- 
creafe of the Plant facceeds. 

This Procedure in the Vegetation of Plants, 
the afarefaid Author exemplifies in a Grain of 
Wheat , as fallows. 

The firfi Day die Grain is fawn, it grows 
a little turgid, and the Sccundint or Husk 
gapes a little in feveral Places; and the Body 
of the Plant being continued by the umbilical 
Veflel to a conglobated Leaf, (which is call'd 
the Pulp or Flefh of the Seed, and is what con- 
ftitutes the Flower) fwells; by which Means, 
not only the Gem or Sprout (which is to be the 
future Stem) opens and increafes, but the Roots 
begin to bunch out: whence the Placenta or 
Seed-Leaf becoming loofe, gapes. 

The fecond Day, the Sectindine or Husk being 
broken through, the Stem or Top of the future 
Straw appears on the Outfide thereof, and 
grows upwards by degrees. 

Jn the mean time, the Seed-Leaf, guarding 
the Roots, becomes turgid with its Veftcula , 
and puts forth a white Down, and the Leaf 


being pull’d away, you fee the Roots of the 
Plant bare ; the future Bud, Leaves, and the 
reft of the Stalk ftill lying hid: Between the 
Roots and the afeending Stem, the Trunk of 
the Plant is knit by the Navel-knot to the 
Flower-Leaf; which is very, moift, though it 
ftill retains its white Colour and its natural 
Tafte. 

The third Day, the Pulp of the conglobated 
or round Leaf becomes turgid with the Juice it 
has receiv’d from the Earth fermenting with 
its own. 

Thus the Plant increafes in Bignefs, and in 
its Bud or Stem becomes taller, and from 
whitifh turns greenifh: The lateral Roots alfo 
break forth greenifh and pyramidal, from the 
gaping Sheaf, which, adheres clofely to the 
Plan t; and thelowerRootgrows longer and hairy, 
with many Fibres growing out of the fame. 

Indeed there are hairy Fibres hanging all 
along on all the Roots, except on the lops; 
and thefe Fibres are feen to wind about the 
faline Particles of the Soil, little Lumps of 
Earth, fife, like Ivy, whence they grow curl'd: 
About the lateral Roots, there now break out 
two other little ones. 

The fourth Day, the Stem mounting up¬ 
wards, makes a right Angle with the femlnal 
Leaf: The laft Roots put forth more-, and 
the other three growing larger, are cloathed 
with more Hairs, which ftraitly embrace the 
Lumps of Earth, and where they meet with 
any Vacuity, unite into a kind of Net-work: 
The Conglobate or Flower-Leaf is now fofter, 
and when bruis'd, yields a white, fwcetifh 
Juice, like Barley-Cream, By ftripping it off, 
the Root and Stem of the Plant are plainly 
feen with the intermediate Navel-knot, whole 
outer Part is falid, like a Bark, and the inner 
more faft and medullary. 

The fifth Day, the Stalk ftill riGng, puts 
forth a permanent or ftablc Leaf, which is 
green, and folded: The Roots grow longer, 
and there appears a new Tumour of a future 
Root: The Outer or Sheath is loofen'd, and 
the Seed-Leaf begins to fade. 

The fixtb Day, the Stable Leaf being 
loofen'd, the Plant mounts upwards, the Sheaf 
ftill cleaving round it like a Bark: The Seed- 
Leaf is now feen finuous or wrinkled and 
faded ; and this being freed or cut from the 
Secundine, the Flefh or Periearpium is found of 
a different Texture: The outer Part, where¬ 
by the Outfide of the Seed or Grain is heaved 
up, being more falid; but the Infide, vifcu- 
lar and full of Humour, efpecially that Part 
next the Navel-knot. All the Leaves being 
pulled off, the Roots torn, and the Flower- 
Leaf remov’d, the Trunk appears; wherein, 
not far from the Roots, the Navel-knot bunches 
out, which is falid, and hard to cut: Above 
there is the Mark of the Sheath-Leaf, which 
was pulled off; and underneath, as in an 
Arm-pit, the Gem is often hid: The hind 
Part of the Plant fhews the breaking forth 
of the Roots likewife, with the faded Pla¬ 
centa, &c. 

After the eleventh Day, the Seed-Leaf, as 
yet flicking to the Plant, » crumpled, and 

almoft 
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almoft corrupted ; within, it is hollow; and 
about the Secundine , the mucous and white 
Subftance of the Seed being continued to die 
Navel-knot* forms a Cavity: All the Roots 
becoming longer, put forth new Branches out 
of their Sides. The fecond Leaf withers, and 
its Veficles are emptied: The Internodes or 
Spaces between the Knots grow longer; new 
Gems appear, and the middle Root grows 
feveral Inches long. 

After a Month, the Roots and Sulk being 
grown much longer, new Buds break out at 
the fir ft Knot, and little Tumours bunch out, 
which, at length, break into Roots. 

As to the vegetable Matter , or the Food 
where the Plants grow, there is fome Doubt: 
It hath been a general Opinion amongft almoft 
all the modern Namralifts, That the Vegeta¬ 
tion of Plants, and even of Minerals too, is 
principally owing to Water, which not only 
ferves as a Vehicle to convey to them the fine 
rich Earth, Gf<r. proper for their Nourifhment, 
but being tranfmuted into the Body of the 
Plant, alfords the greateft Part, if not all the 
Matter with which they are nourifh’d, and by 
which they grow and increafe in Bignefs. This 
Opinion is countenanc’d by very great Names; 
particularly the ingenious Dr. Woodward^ who 
in order to aicertain this Point, made the fol¬ 
lowing Experiments. 

In the firft Place he carefully examined 
all Sorts of Water, and found, that the cleareft, 
fineft Spring Water, which he could any where 
meet with, exhibited even to rhe naked Eye, 
great Numbers of exceeding fmall terreftrial 
Particles, and that all other Craffer Waters had 
thefe in yet much greater Quantity ; and alio 
that they were of a larger Bulk. 

Fie found this terreftrial Matter contain’d in 
all Water to be of two kinds: The one pro¬ 
perly a vegetable Matter , but confifting of 
very different Particles; fome of which are 
very proper for the Nouriftiment of fome kinds 
of Plants ; others for different Sorts, i$e. The 
other kind of earthy Matter he found to be 
purely of a mineral Nature ; and. this alfo was 
of very various and different Kinds. 

The former Sort of vegetable earthy Matter, 
abounds plentifully in all Waters v but for the 
Mineral, it is found moftly in Spring-Water •, 
next to that in River-Water i and leaft of all 
in Rain-Water : tho’ even there alfo it is to be 
found plentifully. 

This Faft, he fays, any one may difeover, 
by only keeping Water for a competent Time 
without ftirring it, in a clear Glafs Phial, clofely 
flopp’d, to keep out Duft, fcfc. for then he 
will obferve, that thefe very fmall terreftrial 
Particles which before were fcarcely vifible 
fingly, will now combine together into large 
and more confpicuous Maffes, which, by de¬ 
grees, will join together, and form Clouds, as 
it were, in the Water, which will grow daily 
more and more opacous and thick by the con¬ 
tinual Acceffion of new Matter! and if die 
earthy Matter in the Water be chiefly of the 
vegetable Kind, it will turn the Water green,. 
the ulual Colour of Vegetables *, and this will 
grow deeper and d«eper colour’d, but will not 


precipitate to the Bottom of the Glafs, as 
the Mineral Water will, if there be any con- 
fiderablc Quantity, by reafon of its much grea¬ 
ter fpecifick Gravity. On the Whole there¬ 
fore he concludes very julily, That there is in 
all Water a confiderable Quantity of the 
earthy Matter » and in order to determine 
whether the Vegetation of Plants was chiefly 
owing to bare Water or not, rather than to 
the terreftrial Matter therein contain’d, he 
made, with very great Accuracy and Care, 
feveral Experiments. 

Which Experiments, becaufe they were 
done with an uncommon Care and Exattntfsi 
are a fufficknt Number of them » and are fol¬ 
low’d by very ingenious Refte£tws t ferving to 
explicate many Difficulties of Philofophy, and' 
to fet the whole Affair of Vegetation in a very 
good Light! I ftiali give the Regifter as 
follows. 

Anno Dom. 1691, he chofe feveral Glafs 
Phials that were all as near as poflible of the 
fame Shape and Bignefs, After he had put 
what Water he thought fit into every one of 
them, and taken an Account of the Weight 
of it, he drain’d and ty’d over the Orifice of 
each Phial a Piece of Parchment, having Holes 
in the Middle of it large enough to admit the 
Stem of the Plant he defigu’d to fet into the 
Phial, without confining or ftraitening it fo as to 
impede its Growth. His Intention in this was 
to prevent the inclos’d Water from evaporating 
or afeending any other Way chan only through 
the Plant to be let therein. 

Then he made Choice of feveral Sprigs of 
Mint and other Plants that were, as near as he 
could poffibly judge, alike found, frelh and 
lively: Having taken the Weight of each, he 
placed it in a Phial, order’d as above \ and as 
the Plant imbib’d and drew off the Water, he 
took Care to add more of the fame from ri me 
to time, keeping an Account of the Weight of 
all he added. Each of the Glaffes were, for 
better Diftin&ion, and the more eafy keeping 
a Regifter of all the Circumftances, noted 
wirh a different Mark or Letter, as A, B, C, 
fcfr. and all fet in a Row in the fame Window, 
in fuch manner that all might partake alike of 
Air, Light, and Sun. 

Then they continu’d from July 20th to 
October the 5th, which is juft 77 Days, when he 
took them out, weighed the Water in each 
Phial, and the Plant likewiie, adding to its 
Weight that of all the Leaves that had fallen 
off, during the Time it had flood thus: And 
laftly, he computed how much each Plant had 
gain’d, and how much Waterwasfpentupon it. 

The Particulars are as follow. 

The Plant weigh’d, when put in, July the 2 oth, 
juft. 2 7 Grains! When taken out, October the 
5th, 42 Grains. So that in the Space of 77 
Days, it had gain’d in Weight 15 Grains. 

The whole Quantity of Water expended 
during the 77 Days, amounts to 2558 Grains. 
Confequently the Weight of the Water taken 
up 1701 times the Grains as much as the Plant 
had gain’d in Weight. 

This 
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This will be made plainer by the following Tables. 


Weight of the Plant 
when firft put into 
W atcr. 

Weight of the Plant Weight gain’d by 
when taken out of the Plant during 
[he Water* the 77 Days, 

Weight of the Wa¬ 
ter expended upon 
the Plant* 

(proportion of the 
'Increafeofthe Plant 
to the Expence of 
the Water, 


Com 

A 

man Spear Mint, 

Spring Water, 


27 Grains. 

42 Grains. 

15 Grains. 

2558 Grains. 

as 1 to 170 fj. 


Com 

B 

mon Spear Mint , 

Rain Water. 


28 ^ .Grains. 

45 Grains. 

J7 i. Grains. 

3004 Grains. 

* ..» 
as 1 to 171 -jf. 


Com 

c 

mon Spear Mint , 

Thames Water. 


28 Grains. 

54 Grains. 

26 Grains ¥ 

2493 Grains, 

" 1 '0 95 rf 


1 D 

Common Solatium or 1 'fight 

\ 

fade. Spring Water , 

49 Grains. 

106 Grains. 

57 Grains. 

3708 Grains. 

as 1 to6 5 %j, 


Laihyrus 

E 

feu Cataputia 

\ 

Ger. Spring Water. 

t 

98 Grains. 

101 i Grains. 

3 -j- Grains. 

2501 Grains, 

as 1 to 714-f. 


The Specimen D had feveral Buds upon it, 
when firft fet into the Water ; thefe, in fome 
Days, became fair Flowers, which were, at 
length, fucceeded by Berries. Several other 
Plants were try’d, which did not thrive in Wa¬ 
ter, nor fucceed any better than the Cataputid 
foregoing. 

The Phyals F and G were fill'd, the former 
with Rain, and the other with Spring-Water, 
at the fame time as rhofe abovemendon'd 
were, and florid as long as they did } but they 
had neither of them any Plant: The Defign 
of which was, in order to learn, whether any 
Water exhal’d out of the Glades, otherwise 
than through the Bodies of the Plants. 

The Orifices of thefe two Glades were 
cover’d with Parchment, each Piece of it being 
perforated with a Hole of the fame Bignels 
with thofe of the Phyals above. In thefe was 
fufpended a Bit of Stick about the Thicknefs 
of the Stem of one of the aforefaid Plants, but 
not reaching down to the Surface of the in¬ 
clos’d Water, that the Water in thefe might 
not have more Scope to evaporate than that in 
the other Phyals. 

Thus they flood the whole 77 Days with the 
reft, when, upon Examination, none of the 
Water was found to be wafted or gone 01F; 
tho’ he obferv’d, both in thefe and the reft, 
efpecialiy after very hot Weather, fmall Drops 


l of Water, not unlike to Dew, adhering to the 
In Tides of the Glades, i. e. that Part of them 
that was above the Surface of the inclos’d 
Water. 

The Water in thefe two Glades that had no 
Plants in them, at the End of the Experiment 
exhibited a larger Quantity of terreftrial Matter 
than that in any of thofe that had thePlants in 
them did. 

The Sediment in the Bottom of the Phyals 
was greater, and the Nubiculce diffus’d through 
the Body of the Water thicker: And of that 
which was in the others, fome of it proceeded 
from certain fmall Leaves that had fallen from 
that Part of the Stem of the Plants that was 
within the Water, wherein they rotted and 
didotv’d. 

The Terreftrial Matter in the Rain-Water 
was finer than that of the Spring-Water. 

Experiments , Anno 1652. 

The Glades made ufe of in this were of the 
fame Sort with thofe of the former Experi¬ 
ment, and cover’d over with Parchment aftef 
the fame manner. 

The Plants here were all Spear Mint, the moft 
kindly, fre(h, fprightly Shoots he could choofe. 
The Water and Plants were weighed, as above, 
and the Phyals fee in a Line’in a South Window, 
8 M ’ where 
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where they flood from June a, to July 28, In the Water, which is at laft thick and tur- 
which was juft 56 Days. bid, was a green Subftance, refembling a fine. 

The Flant H was all along a very kindly one, thin Conferva, 
and run up about two Feet in Height.- It had The Plant [I] was as kindly as the fonfrier, 

fhot biit one confiderable collateral Branch, but but had fliot no collateral Branches: Its Roots> 
hadfent forth many and long Roots v fr<*n which the Waters* and the green Subftance, all trtuch 
fprdng very numerous, though fmall and Ihort as in the former, 

leffer Fibres. The leffer Roots came out of - The Plant K, though it had the Misfortune 
the larger on two oppofite Sides for the moft to be annoy’d with very final! Infers that 
pari!; fo that each Root, with its Fihrilla ap- happen’d to fix upon it, yet had Ihot very con- 
pears not unlike a fmall Feather. To thefe fiderable collateral Branches, and at leaft as 
FibrilUe adhered pretty much terreftrial Matter : many Roots as either H or I, which had a 


Weight of the Plant 
when firft fee in Wa¬ 
ter, 

Weight of the Plant 
when taken oar ot 
the Waters 

Weight gain'd by the 
Plant when it had 
ftood 56 Days. 

What of tfieWattfr 
is expended uponthie 
Plant. 

Proportion of Iri- 
creafeofthePlanttO 
the Expence of the 
Water* 


Hydt Park 

1 H 

Conduit Water 

alone. 


127 Grains. 

255 Grains. 

128 Grains. 

14190 Grains. 

as 1 to no 


The 

. 

I 

fame Water 

alone. 


110 Grains * 

249 Grains. 

139 Grains, 

■ 

13140 Grains. 

as 1 to 94 

The fame Watery 

with an Ounce and 

K 

half of common 

Garden Earth 

diffolved in it. 

76 Grains. 

244 Grains . 

168 Grains, 

10731 Grains, 

as 1 

Hyde Park 

1 

Water, with the 

L 

fame Quantity of 

Garden Mould as 

the former. 

! 9 2 Grains. 

376 Grains. 

284 Grains. 

14950 Grains. 

as 1 to 52 iff- 

■ 

Hyde Park Water 

M 

diftill'd with a 

gentle Still. 


114 Grains. 

1 *55 Crains. 

41 Grains. 

8803 Grains. 

: as 1 to 214 ^2 

'The Reftdue of 

(be Water which rt 

N 

'mamti in the Slih 

after that in M 

was diftill'd off. 

81 Grains. 

175 Grains. 

94 Grains * 

4344 Grains. 

■ as 1 to 46 | 


much greater Quantity of terreftrial Matter 
adhering to the Extremities of them. The 
fame green Subftance here that was in the 
two preceding. 

The Plant L was far more flourifiling than 
any of the preceding, had feveral confiderable 
collateral Branches and very numerous Roots, 
to which terreftrial Matter adhered very co- 
pioufly. 

The Earth in both thefe Gla fifes was very 
fenfibly and confiderably wafted, and lefs than 
when firft put in. The fame Sort of green 
Subftance here as in thofe above, j 

The Plant M was pretty kindly ; had two 
fmall collateral Branches, and feveral Roots, 
though not fo many as thofe in H or I j but as 


much terreftrial Matter adhering to them as 
thofe had : The Water was pretty thick, 
having very numerous fmall terreftrial Particles 
fwimming in it, and fome Sediment at the 
Bottom of the Glafs. This Glafs had none of 
the green Matter above-mention’d in it. 

The Plant N was very lively, and had fent 
out fix collateral Branches, and many Roots; 
but the Water was very turbid, and as high- 
coloured as ordinary Beer. 

The Glafs O had alfo Hyde Park Conduit ~ 
Water y in which was ditfolv’d a Dram of Nitre. 
The Mint fet in this, fuddenly began to wither 
and decay, and died in a few Days* as like- 
wife did two more Sprigs that were fet in it 
fucceffively. In another Glafs, hediffolv’d an 
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Ounce of good Garden Mould, and a Dram of 
Nitre i and in a third, half an Ounce of 
Wood^alhes, and a Dram of Nitre: Bat the 
Plants in thefe fucceedcd no better than the 
former. In other Glaffes, he diflolv’d feveral 
other Sorts of Earth, Clay, Maries, and variety 
of Manures, (Ac. and lie fet Mint in diLliii’d 
Minl-kVater, and made other Experiments of 
feveral kinds, in order to get a Light and In¬ 
formation whathaftened or retarded, promoted 
or impeded Vegetation* 

The Glafs V Hyde Park Conduit-lVaier. In 
this he fix’d a Glafs Tube ten Inches long, the 
Bore one-fixth of an Inch diameter, fill’d with 
very fine and white Sand, which he kept from 
falling down out of the Tube into the I J hyal, 
by tying a fine Piece of Silk over that End of 
the Tube that was downwards. Upon Immer- 
fion of the lower End of it into the Water, 
this by little and little afeended quite up to the 
Orifice of the l ubeand yet in all the 56 Days 
that it flood thus, a very inconfiderable Quan¬ 
tity of Water had gone oft, viz. fearedy 20 
Grains, though the Sand continued mo ill up 
to the Top tiil the very laft. 

The Water had imparted a green Tincture 
to the Sand quite to the very Top of the 
Tube : And in the Phyal, it had precipitated a 
greenifh Sediment, mix’d with Black. To the 
Bottom and Sides of the Tube, as far as it was 
immers’d in the Water, adhered pretty much 
of the green Subftance deferib’d above. 

Other like Tubes he fill’d with Gotten, Lint, 
Pith of hlder, and feveral other porous vege- 
Jable Subjhvues ■, letting fome of them in clear 
Water, others in Whiter tinged with Saffron, 
Cochineal, &c. and feveral other Trials were 
made, in order to give a mechanical Repre- 
fentadon of the Motion, and Diftribution of 
the Juices in Plants, and of fome other Pbano- 
moia oblervable in Vegetation. 

Several Plants being alfo fet in the Phyals 
Q R. S. (Ac. order’d in like manner as thofe 
above in Otlober , and the following colder 
' Months; thefe throve not near fo much, nor 
did the Water afeend nigh the Quantity 
it did In the hotter Seafons, in which the be¬ 
fore-cited Trials were made. 

The Refult of all which Experiments, he 
gives us in the following Obfervations and 
Reflections. 

L In Plants of the fame kind, the left they 
are in Bulk, the fmailer Quantity of the fluid 
Mafs, in which (bey are fet, is drawn off •, the 
Confumption, where the Mafs is of equal 'Thick- 
nefs, being pretty nearly proportion'd to the Bulk 
vf tbs Plant. 

Ih effort, the Water feems to afeend up the 
Veffelsof the Plants, in much the fame manner 
as up a Filtte t and it is not to be wonder’d at, 
that the larger Filtre fhould draw off more 
Water than the fmaller j or that a Plant that 
hath more or larger Veffels, ihould take Up a 
greater Part of the Fluid in which it is fet, than 
one that has fewer can : Nor is it thus noted 
as a thing very confiderable in it felf, but 
chiefly with regard to what follows. 


II. Much the greater Part of the fluid Mafs, 
thus drawn off, and convey'd into the Plant, 
does not fettle or abide there, but paffes through 
their Pores, and exhales up into the Atmofphere. 

That the Water in thefe Experiments, af¬ 
eended only through the Veffels of the Plants, 
is certain •, fince lome Glaffes which had no 
Plants in them, though difpos’d in the like 
manner as the reft, did remain at the End of 
the Experiment as at firft, and without any 
Diminution of "IVater and that the greateft 
Part of it flies oft" from the Plant into the At- 
mofphere, is as certain. 

The leaft Proportion of theWater expended, 
was to the Augment of the Plant, as 4 6 or 50 
to 1 i and in fome 100,200 in 1, as 700 to 1. 

Thusfo continual an Emiflion of Water, in 
fo great Plenty from rhe Parts of the Plant, 
affords a manifeft Reafon, why Countries that 
abound with Trees and the larger Vegetables 
especially, fhould be very obnoxious to Damps, 
great Humidity in the Air, and more frequent 
Rains than others that are more open and 
free. 

The great Moifture of the Air was a great 
Inconvenience and Annoyance to thofe who 
firft fettled in America ; which at that Time 
was over-grown with Woods and Groves: 
But as thefe were burnt down and deftroy’d, 
to make Way for Habitations and Culture of 
the Earth, the Air mending, changed into 
a Temperature more ferene and dry than 
before. 

Nor does this Humidity go off pure and 
alone, but ufually carries with it many Paris 
of the fame Nature with thofe whereof the 
Plant conftfts: The Craffer, indeed, are not 
fo eafily borne up into the Atmofphere, but are 
ufually depofited on the Surface of the Leaves, 
Flowers, and other Parts of the Plants•, whence 
proceed our Manna's, our Honey's, and other 
gummous Exudations of Vegetables: But the 
finer and lighter Parts are with greater Eafe 
fent up into the Atmofphere thence they are 
convey’d to our Organs of Smelling, by the ' 
Air we draw in Refpiration *, and are pleafant 
or offenfive, beneficent or injurious to us, ac¬ 
cording to the Nature of the Plants from 
whence they arife. And fince thefe owe their 
Rife to the Water thtlt afeends out of the 
Earth through the Bodies of Plants, we cannot 
be far to feek for the Caufe why they are more 
numerous in the Air, and a greater Quantity 
of Odours is found exhaling from Vegetables in 
warm, humid Seafons than in any other. 

III. A great Part of the Terreflrial Matter 
that is mix'd with IVater afeends up into the 
Plant, as well as the fVater, 

There was much more terreftrial Matter at 
the End of the Experiment, in the Water of 
the Glaffes that had no Plants in them, than 
in thofe that had Plants. The Garden Mould 
dtffolved in fome of the Glaffes was confide- 
rably diminilh’d and carry’d off j nay, the 
terreftrial and vegetable Matter was borne up 
in the Tubes fill’d with Sand, Cotton, (Ac. in 
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that Quantity, as to be evident even to Senfe 
and the Bodies in the Cavities of the other 
Tubes* that had their lower Ends immers’d 
in ’Water, wherein Saffron, Cochineal, 
had been infus’d, were ting’d with Yellow, 
Purple, fi?r. 

To look abroad a little towards our Shores 
and Parts within the Verge of the Sea, thefe 
will prefent us with a large Scene of Plants* 
that, along with the vegetable* take up into 
them more mineral Matter alfo, in great abun¬ 
dance ; fuch as our Sea-Purjlain , ieveral Sorts 
of Algas* of Samphires* and other Marine 
Plants ; Thofe contain common Sea Salts, 
which are the fame as the FoiTil, in fuch 
Plenty, as not only plainly to be diltinguifhed 
in the Palate, but may be drawn out of them 
in confiderable Quantity : Nay, feme affirm* 
there are Plants found, that will yield Nitre, 
and other Mineral Salts. 

The vegetable Matter being very fine and 
light, is furprizingly apt and difposd to attend 
Water in all its Motions, and follow it into 
each of its Rccefles; as appears not only from 
the In fiances above alledg’d, but many others: 
Percolate it with all the Care imaginable, filtre 
it with ever fo many Filiations, yet fome ter- 
reftrial Matter will remain. 

Dr. Woodward has file red Water through 
ieveral Sheets of thick Paper, and after that, 
through very clofe, fine Cloth, twelve times 
double, and this over and over, and yet a 
confidcrable Quantity of this Matter difeo- 
vered it felf in the Water after all. 

Now, if it thus paffes Interfaces that are fo 
very imalt and fine, along with the Water, 
it is Ids ilrange it fhould attend it in its Paf- 
fiigc through the Du£tsand Pa flages of Plants, 
It is true, filtring and diflilling of Water in¬ 
terrupts, and makes it quit fome of the earthy 
Matter it was before impregnated withal ; but 
then ih it which continues with the Water after 
this, is fine and light, and fuch, confequcntly, 
as is in a peculiar manner fit for the Growth 
and Nourilhment of Vegetables, 

And this is the Cafe of Rain-water : The 
Quantity of terrdlrial Matter it bears up into 
the Atmofphcre is not great; but what it doth 
bear up is chiefly of that light Kind, or vege¬ 
table Matter, and that too perfectly diffolvcd, 
and reduc'd to fingle Cnrpui’cles, all fit to enter 
the Tubes and Veffds of Plants; on which 
account it js, that this Water is fo very fertil 
and prolifiek. 

The Reafon why all the tcrreftrial Matter 
mixed with the Water does not afeend into 
that, is, thar the mineral Matter makes a great 
deal of it, which is not only grofs and ponde¬ 
rous, but fcabrous and inflexible, and fo not 
difposM to enter the Pores of the Roots; be- 
fides, a great many of the Ample vegetable 
Particles, do, by Degrees, unite and form 
i’mall Cl ds* or Mokculc* which flick to the 
Extremities of the Roots of thofe Plants, and 
others of them, entangled in a loofer Manner, 
from the Nuh\:uU\ or green Bodies, fo com¬ 
monly obftrvM in ftagnant Water: Thefe, 
when thus conjoin’d, are too big to enter the 


Pores, or afeend up the VefTcls of Plants* which* 
fingly, they might have done. 

Hence it is, that in Agriculture* be the 
Earth never fo rich, good, and fit for the 
Produftion of Corn, or other Vegetables , little 
will come of it, unlefs the Particles be fepa- 
rated and loofe; and ’tis on this account fuch 
Pains are bellowed in the digging, tilling* 
ploughing, fallowing, harrowing, and break¬ 
ing the clodded Lumps of Earth: And Yis 
the fame Way that Sea Salt* Nitre, and other 
Salts promote Vegetation. 

Some Authors imagine Nitre eflential to 
Plants* and that nothing in the vegetable 
Kingdom is tranfafled without it 4 but Dr. 
Woodward fays, by all the Trials he has been 
able to make, the thing feems to him quite 
otherwife ; and when contiguous to the Plant, 
Nitre rather deftroys than nouriflies it. 

But Nitre and otherSalts do certainly Joofen 
the Earth, and feparate the concreted Parts of 
it; by that Means fitting and drfpofing them 
to be affum’d by the Water, and carried up 
into the Seed or Plant for its Formation and 
Incrcafe* 

It is evident to Obfervation, how apt all 
Sorts of Salts are to be wrought upon by 
Moiflure, howeafily they run with it; and 
when thefe are drawn off, and have deferred 
the Lumps with which they are incorporated* 
thefe mud moulder immediately* and fall 
afunder m courfe. 

The hardeft Stone that is to be met with, if 
it happens, as it: frequently docs, ‘to have any 
Salt intermix’d with the Sand of which it con- 
fifts, upon its being expos’d to a humid Air* 
in a fhort time diffolves and crumbles all to 
pieces * and much more will clodded Earth or 
Clay, which is not of fo compact and folid a 
Conftitudon* 

Lime like wife is in the fame Way ferviceable 
in this Affair, The Husbandmen fay, it does 
not fatten* but only mellows the Ground ; by 
which they mean, it doth not contain any thing 
in ic felf* that is of the ft me Nature with the 
vegetable Mould* or afford any Matter fit for 
the Formation of Plants, but merely Yoftens 
and relaxes the Earth; by that Means ren¬ 
dering it more capable of entering the Seeds 
and Vegetables fet in it, in order to their 
Nourifhmcnt, than otherwife it would have 
been* 

The Properties of Lime are well known, 
and how apt it is to be put in a Ferment and 
Commotion by Water; nor can fuch Com¬ 
motion ever happen, when Lime is mix’d with 
Earth, however hard and clodded ic may be, 
without opening and loofening it. 

IV* 7 be Plant is more or lefs nourifhed* in 
Proportion as the Water in which it ftands y con¬ 
tains a greater or fmaller Quantity of proper 
terrejlrial Matter hi it. 

The Truth of this Propofition is difcernible 
through the whole Procefs of the Doftor’s Ex¬ 
periments. The Mint in one of the Glaffes was 
of much the fame Bulk and Weight with that 
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of two or three others $ hut the Water in 
which the firft was, being River Water, which 
was apparently more copioufly ftor’d with 
terrestrial Matter, than the Spring or Rain 
Water, in which the other flood, occafioned 
it to arrive at almoft double the Bulk that 
either of them had, and with a lefs Expence 
of Water too. 

So likewife the Mint in another Glafs, in 
the Water of which was diflblv’d a fmail Quan¬ 
tity of good Garden Mould ; tho’ it had the 
Disadvantage to be left, when firft let, than 
either of the Mints in the two other GlafTes, 
the Water in which was the very fame as the 
firft, only had none of the Earth mix’d with 
it, yet, irt a fhort time, the Plant not only 
overtook, but much out ftripp’d the other. 

The Rcafon why the Proportion of the In- 
creafc of the Plant was limited to the Quantity 
of proper terreftrial Matter in the Water, is, 
that all, even ‘vegetable Matter, i$ not proper 
for the Nouriihmcnt of every Plant : Nor do 
there want good Indications, that every Kind 
requires a peculiar and fpecifick Matter for its 
Formation and Nourifhment; yea, each Parc 
of the fame Vegetable; And that there are 
very many, and different Ingredients, to go 
. to the Compofition of the lame individual 
Plant. 

If, therefore, the Soil wherein any Vegetable 
Or Seed is planted, contains all, or moft of 
thefe Ingredients, and thole in due Quantity, 
it will grow and thrive, other wife it will not: 
If there be not as many Sorts of Corpufcles, 
as arc requifite for theConftitution of the main 
and more eflential Parts of the Plant, it will 
not prolper at all; if there are thefe, and not 
in fufticicnt Plenty, it will never arrive to its 
natural Stature : Or if any of the lefs necef- 
iary and eflential Corpuicles arc wanting, 
there will be fome Failure in the Plant j it 
will be defective in Smell, Tafte, Colour, or 
fbme other Way. 

Indeed it is inconceivable, how one uni¬ 
form, homogeneous Matter, having its Prin¬ 
ciples or original Parts of the Jame Subftance, 
Conftitution, Magnitude, Figure, and Gravity, 
Ihould conftitute Bodies lb unlike, in all thofe 
refpefts, as Vegetables of different Kinds are j 
nay, even as the different Parts of the fame 
Vegetable: That one fhould carry a refinous, 
another a milky, a third a yellow, a fourth a 
red Juice in its Veins; that one affords a fra¬ 
grant, another an offenfivc Smell; one Tweet 
to the Tafte, another acid, bitter, acerb, 
auftere, that one fhould be nourifhing, 
another poilonous ; one purging, another 
aftringent. 

And this Argument makes equally ftrong 
againft thole who iuppofe mere Water the 
Matter out of which all Matters are formed. 

A Catapittia in one of the Glaffes afforded 
but a little Increafe, only 3 \ Grains all the 
while, tho’ 2501 Grains of Water were fpent 
upon it: But this might pofli'ftv be owing not 
to the Water’s wanting Matter fit for the 
Nourifhment of that particular Plant, but 
from its being an improper Medium for that 
to grow in. Too much of that Liquor, in 


fome Plants, may, probably, hurry the ter¬ 
reftrial Matter through the Veffels too faft for 
them to lay hold of it. 

But a farther Proof of this Matter is, that, 
the Soil once proper for the Production of 
fome Sort of Vegetables does not ever continue 
fo, but in Tradt of Time lofes its Property -> 
and looner in fome Lands, and later in others. 

As for Example ; If IVbe at be lown upon 
Land proper for that Grain, the firft Crop will 
fucceed very well, and perhaps the lecond and 
third, as long as the Ground is in Heart, as the 
Farmers call it; but in a few Years it will pro¬ 
duce no more, if low’d with that Corn } fome 
other Grain it may, as Barky : And after this 
has been lown fo oft, that the Land can bring 
no more of it, it may afterwards yield lome 
good Oats, and perhaps Peas after them. 

At length it becomes barren, the vegetative 
Matter that at firft it abounded with, being 
reduc’d by the fucceffive Crops, and moft of 
it borne off, each Sort of Grain takes out that 
peculiar Matter that is proper for its own 
Nourifhment. 

It may be brought to bear another Series of 
the lame Vegetables ; but not till it is fupplied 
with another Fund of Matter of the like Sort 
with what it firft contain’d, either by the 
Ground’s lying fallow lor fome time,*till the 
Rain hath poured a frdh Stock upon it, or by 
the manuring it. 

That this Supply is of the like Sort, is evi¬ 
dent,by the feveral Manures found belt to pro¬ 
mote the Vegetationi which are chiefly either 
of Parts of Vegetables , or of Animals; of Ani¬ 
mals, which either derive their own Nourifh- 
roent immediately from vegetable Bodies, or 
from other Animals that do fo j in particular, 
the Blood, Excrements and Urine of Animals, 
that do lbj Shaving of Horns and Hoofs, 
Hair, Feathers, calcin’d Shells, Lees of Wine 
and Beer, Alhes of all Sorts of vegetable Bo¬ 
dies, Leaves, Straw, Roots, and Stubble, 
turn’d into Earth by ploughing or otherwile, 
to rot and difTolve there. 

Thefe are our belt Manures, and being 
vegetable Subftances, when refunded back 
again into the Earth, ferve for the Formation 
of other Bodies. 

But to apply this to Gardens, where the 
Trees, Shrubs and Herbs, after their having 
continued in one Station, till they have de¬ 
rived thence the greateft Part of the Matter 
fit for their Increafe, will decay and degene¬ 
rate, unlefs either frefh Earth, or fbme fit 
Manure-be apply’d to them. 

It is true, they may maintain themfelves 
there for fbme time, by fending forth Roots 
farther and farther, to an Extent all around, 
to fetch in more Provifion ; but at laft they 
muft have a frefh Supply brought to them, or 
they themfelves removed or tranfplantcd to 
fbme Place better furniihed with Matter for 
their Subfiftance. And accordingly Gardeners 
obferve, that Plants that have flood a long 
while in a Place, have longer Roots than 
ufual; part of which they cut off^ when they 
transplant to a frefh Soil, as not now of any 
farther ule to them. 

8 N All 
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All theft In fiances argue a particular ter- 
reftrial Matter, and not Water, for the Sub¬ 
ject to which Flant$owe their Increafe: Were 
it Water only, there would be no need of Ma¬ 
nures, or Tranfplanting; the Rain falls in all 
Places, in this Field and in that, indifferently, 
on one Side of an Orchard or Garden as well 
as the other} nor could there be any Reafon 
why a Trail of Land (hould yield JVheat one 
Year, and not the next, fince the Rain Ihowcrs 
down all alike upon the Earth. 

V. Vegetables ere Hot form'd, of Heater, but 
of a certain peculiar terrejlrial Matter. 

It has been fhewn, that there is a eonfide- 
rable Quantity of this Matter contain'd both 
in Spring, Rain, and River-water, and the 
Experiments before-mentioned Ihew, that the 
much greateft Part of the fluid Mals, that 
afeends up into Plants, does not fettle or abide 
there, but pa ties through the Pores of them, 
and exhales into the Atmolphere, and that a 
great Part of the tcrreftrial Matter, mixed 
with the Water, paiTes up into the Plant along 
with it, and that the Plant is more or Ids aug¬ 
mented, in Proportion as the Water contains 
a greater or lclfer Quantity of Matter : From 
all which we may reafonably infer, that Earth, 
and not Water, is the Matter which confti- 
tutes Vegetables. 

One of the Sprigs of Mint before-mention’d 
drew up into it 2501 Grains of the fluid Mals, 
and yet had received but 3 Grains of Increaft 
from it. 

A fecond , tho’ it had at firft the Difadvan- 
tage to be much left than a thirds yet being 
let in Water, wherein Earth had been plen¬ 
tifully mix’d, and the other in Water without 
any fuch Earth, it had vaftly out-grown it, 
weighing at leafb 14; Grains more than that 
did. 

A fourth Plant, tho’ at firft a great deal left 
than the fifth^ yet being fet in foul, craft 
Water, that was left in the Still, after that in 
which the laft was fet was drawn off, had gain’d 
in Weight, at the End, above double what 
that in the finer and thinner Water had. 

The Proportion of the Augment of that 
Plant, which throve mod, was in the faid 
Mafs (pent upon it, but as 1 to 46, in others 
as one to do, 100, 200, and in the Calaputia t 
but as 1 to 714. 

One of the Sprigs took up 39 Grains of 
Water a Day, one Day with another, which 
was much more than the whole Plant origi¬ 
nally, and yet it gain’d not £ of a Grain a Day 
in Weight. . 

And another took up 253 Grains a Day, 
which was near twice as much as its original 
Weight, and after all, the daily Increale of 
the Plant was no more than 2 44 - Grains. 

V I. Spring and Rain-water contain near an 
equal Charge of vegetable Matter j Rive renter 
mere than either of them. 

Theft Proportions hold in the main j but 
a ftridt and juft Compofition is hardly to be 
expected j inafmuch as, in all Probability, 
the Water that falls in Rain contains feme- 


times a greater Share of terreftriaj Matter^ 
than that which falls at other times ; a more 
powerful and inrenft Heat, ofNeccflity, hur¬ 
rying up a larger Quantity of that Matter, 
along with the humid Vapours that form 
Rain, than one more feeble and remits pofli- 
bly can. 

The Water of one Spring may flow forth 
with an higher Charge of this Matter than that 
of another : This depending partly upon the 
Quickneft of the Ebullition of the Water, and 
partly on the Quantity of that Matter latent 
in the Strata , thro’ which the Fluid pafles, 
and the greater or lefi Laxity of thofe Strata ; 
For the lame Reafon the Water of one River 
may abound with it more than that of another; 
nay, the fame River, when much agitated and 
in Commotion, muft bear up more of it than 
when it moves with left Rapidity and Violence. 
That there is a great Quantity of ordinary Fer¬ 
tility of the Earth, the Nile affords a pregnant 
Inftance, and lo does the Ganges and other 
Rivers, which annually overflowing the neigh¬ 
bouring Plains, their Banks fhew the faireft 
and largeft Crops of any in the World. 

VII. IVater Jerves only for a Vehicle to the 
terreflrial Matter which forms Vegetables, and 
does not itfelf make any Augmentation to them. 


Where the proper terreftrial Matter is want¬ 
ing, the Plant is not augmented, tho’ never 
fo much Water afeend into it: Water then is 
not the Matter that compofes •vegetable Bo¬ 
dies, it is only the Agent that conveys the 
Matter into them, that diftributes it to their 
feveral Parts to their Nourifhment j that Mat¬ 
ter is 11 uggilh and unadive, and would lie 
eternally confin’d to its Beds of Earth, without 
advancing up into Plants, did not Water, or 
{omc like Inftrument, fetch it forth, and carry 
h into them. 

This Fluid is oipacitaced ftveral Ways for 
the Office here affign’d it, by the Figure of its 
Parts, which appears from many Experiments 
to be exadly and mathematically fpherical, 
their Surfaces being perfectly polite, and with¬ 
out any the lea ft Irregularities. 

It is evident, that Corpuftles of fuch a Fi¬ 
gure are eafily fufteptible of Motion, and far 
above any others whatever, and confequently 
more capable of moving and conveying other 
Matter that is not fo active; then the Inter¬ 
vals of the Bodies of that Figure are, in ro- 
fped to their Bulk, of all others the largeft, 
and fo the moft fitted to receive and entertain 
foreign Matter in them: Befides, as far as the 
Trials hitherto made inform us, the conftituenc 
Corpuftles of Water are each fingly confider’d 
abfolutely folid, and do not yield to the great- 
eft external Force: This fecures their Figure 
againft any Alteration, and the Intervals of 
their Corpuftles muft be always alike. 

By the latter, it will ever be difpos’d to 
receive Matter into it j and by the former, 
when once receiv'd, to bear it along with it. 
Water is farther capacitated to be a Vehicle 
to this Matter, by the Tenuity and Fincneft 
of the Corpuftles of which it conftfts. We 

hardly 
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hardly know any Fluid in all Nature, except 
Fire, wbofe conftitucnt Parts are lo exceeding 
fubtil and finall as thofe of Water are; they 
will pals Pores and Interfaces, that neither 
Air nor any other Fluid will. This enables 
them to enter the Tubes, and fineft VefTds of 
Plants, and to introduce the terreftrial Matter, 
and convey it to all Parts of them, whilft each, 
by means of Organs it is endu’d with for that 
Purpofe, intercepts and afTumes into itfelf fuch 
Particles as are fuitable to its own Nature, 
letting the reft pals on through the common 
DuCts. 

VIII. Rater is not capable of performing this 
Office to Plants , unlefs affifled by a due Quan¬ 
tity of Heat. 

Heat mud concur, or Vegetation will not 
fucceed. The Plants fet in the Glaffes in 
ORobcr, and the following Months, had not 
near the Quantity of Water fent up into them, 
or lb great an additional Increafe by much, as 
thole that were let in June, July, or the hotter 
Months. 

It is plain the Water has no Power of 
moving itfelf, or rifing to the vaft Height it 
doth in the more tall and lofty Plants; lo far 
from it, that it doth not appear, by any Di£> 
covery yet made, that even its own Fluidity 
confifts in the imeftine Motion of its Parts, 
■whatever the Cartefians think. 

Indeed we want nothing more to folve all 
the phenomena of Fluidity, than fuch a Figure 
and Diipofition of Parts as Water has ; fpheri- 
cai G'trpnicies muft ftand fo ticklilh upon each 
other, as to be fulceptible of every Imprelfion, 
and though not perpetu ?lly in Motion, mull 
be always ready and liable to be put into it by 
any the flghteft Force imaginable : ’Tis true,^ 
the Parrs of Fire or Heat are not capable of 
moving thcmlelves any more than thofe of 
Water; but they are more fubtil, ltghr, and 
aCtive than thole are, and fo the more eafily 
put in Motion. 

That the Concourfe of Heat is really necef- 
fary in this Work, appears not only from the 
Experiments before us, but from all Nature j 
from the Fields and Forefts, Gardens and 
Orchards: U’e fee in Autumn, as the Sun’s 
Power is gradually Ids and lefs, fo its EffeCts 
on Plants is remitted, and Vegetation flackens 
by little and little. 

Its Failure is firft difcernable in Trees ; 
which being railed higheft above the Earth, 
require a more intenfe Heat to elevate the 
Water charged with Nourifhmcnt to their 
Tops; fo that for want of frefh Support and 
Nutriment, they (lied their Leaves, unlefs 
iupported by a very firm and hard Conftitu- 
tiem indeed, as our Ewe-greens arc. Next, 
the Shrubs part with theirs; then the Herbs 
and lower Tribes: The Heat, at length, not 
being lufficient to fupply even to thefe, tho’ 
fo near the Earth, the Fund of their Nourilh- 
ment. 

As the Heat returns the fucceeding 
they all recruit again, and are furnilh’d with 
frdh Supplies and Verdure; But firft, thofe 


which are loweft and neareft the Earth, and 
that require a Idler Degree of Heat to raife 
the Water with its earthy Charge into them: 
Then the Shrubs and higher Vegetables in their 
Turn ; and laftly, the Trees. 

As the Heat increales, it grows too power¬ 
ful, and hurries the Matter with too great 
Rapidity through the finer and more tender 
Plants: Thefe therefore go off and decay ; 
and others that are more hardy and vigorous, 
and require a greater Degree of Heat, luccecd 
in their Order. By which Mechanifm, provi¬ 
dent Nature furnilhes us with a very various 
and different Entertainment, and what is bell 
fuited to each Sealon all the Year round. 

As the Heat of the feveral Seafons affords 
ns a different Face of Things, lo the feveral 
diftant Climates Ihew the different Scenes of 
Nature and Productions of the Earth. 

The hotter Countries ordinarily yield the 
largeft and talleft Trees, and thofe too in a 
much greater Variety than the colder; Even 
thofe Plants common to both, attain to a much 
greater Bulk in the Southern than in the 
Northern Climates. 

Nay, there are fome Regions fo cold, that 
they raife no Vegetables at all to a confidcrabie 
Size: This we learn from (Iren; land, Iceland , 
and other Parts of like cold Situation and Con¬ 
dition : In thefe there are no Trees, and the 
Shrubs are poor, little and low. 

Again, in the warmer Climates, and fuch 
as do furnifh Trees, and the large Vegetables , 
if there happen a Remiflion or a Diminution 
of the ulual Heat, their Productions are im¬ 
peded in Proportion. Our cold Summers give 
us Proof enough of this; for tho’ at iuch times, 
there is Heat lufficient to raife the 'vegetative 
Matter into the lower Plants, as IVbcat, Bar¬ 
ley, Peas , and the like ; and we have Plenty 
of Strawberries, Fasberries, Goofeberries, Cur¬ 
rants , and the Fruits of fuch Vegetables as are 
low and near the Earth; and a moderate Store 
of Mulberries , Cherries, Plums , &c. and lome 
others, that grow at fomerhing of a greater 
Height; Yet our Apples , Pears, Walnuts, and 
the Production of the taller Trees, have been 
fewer, and thole not lo thoroughly ripened 
and brought to Perfection as they are in more 
benign and warm Seafons. 

And, indeed, in Trees of the fame Kind, 
thofe that keep clofeft to the Earth, always 
produce moft and befl Fruit: For which 
Reafon it is, that Gardeners check and reftrain 
the Growth of their better Fruit-trees, and 
prevent their running up to too great an 
Height. 

As to our Grapes, Apricotks. Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines , and Figs, they being tranfplanted 
hither out of warmer Countries, it is lefs to 
be wonder’d at, that we fail of them in cold 
Summers. 

Nor is it that Heat only which promotes 
Vegetation, but any other indifferently accord¬ 
ing to its Power and Degree; as wc find from 
our Stoves, Hot-beds, &c. 

VERATRUM, [fo called as though vere 
at rum , i. e. truly black, becaufe this Plant has 
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a black Root, or bccaufe it purges a black 
Humour.] White Hellebore. 

The Charaflers are; 

itbe Flower is naked, confijliug of fix Leaves, 
which expand in Form of a R vfe, in the Middie 
of which arifes the Pointa /, fttrrounded by fix 
Stamina , or threads , which afterwards turns 
to a Fruit , in which , for the niofi part, three 
membranaceous Sheaths are gathered into a little 
Ilcady and are full of oblong Seeds, refembling 
a Grain of IVbeat, and encumpafs'd, as it were, 
by a leafy H'ing. 

The Species are} 

1. Veratrum; fiore ftibviridi. Tourtt. 
White Hellebore with a greenilh Flower. 

2. Veratrum ; fiore atro-rubente. %‘ourn. 
White Hellebore with a dark red Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants is that which is 
ordered for medicinal Ufe, and is, by much, 
the ftronger and more acrid Plant for when 
both Sorts are placed near each other, the 
Snails will entirely devour the Leaves of the 
ftrond Sort, when at the lame time they will 
fcarcely touch thole of the firft. The fecond 
Sort doth allb appear looner in the Springy 
and flowers near a Month before the firft 
Sort. 

Thefe Plants are very pretty Ornaments 
when planted in the middle of open Borders 
of the Pleafure-Garden ; for if they are placed 
near Hedges or Walls, where generally Snails 
do harbour, they will greatly deface the 
Leaves, cfpecially of the fecond Sort, by eat¬ 
ing them full of Holes; and as a great Part 
of the Beauty of thefe Plants confifts in their 
bro'.d-fblded Leaves, fo when they are thus 
defaced, the Plcafure is almoft loft. 

They may be propagated by parting their 
Roots toward the latter end of February or the 
beginning of March, juft before they begin 
to fhoot, and Ihould be planted in a light, 
frefh, rich Soil, in which they will thrive ex¬ 
ceedingly, and produce ftrong Spikes of Flow¬ 
ers. 'lhefe Roots fhould not be removed 
oftener than once in three Years, by which 
time (if they like the Soil) they will be very 
ftrong, and afford many Heads to be taken 
off j but if they are frequently tranfplanted, 
it will prevent their increafing, and caufc them 
to flower very weak. 

You may alfo propagate' 1 thefe Plants by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown as feon as ripe, 
eiihtr in a Bed or Box filled w'ith frefh, light 
Larth, and the Ground kept conftantly clear 
from Weeds. In the Spring the Plants will 
appear, at which Time, if the Seafbn be dry, 
you fhould now and then refeefh them with 
Water, which will greatly promote their 
Growth ; and you muft carefully clear them 
from Weeds, which, if permitted to grow, 
will loon over-fpread and deftroy thefe Plants 
while young. The Spring following, juft be¬ 
fore the Plants begin to fhoot, you fhould 
prepare a Bed of frefh, light Earth, and care¬ 
fully take up the young Plants, (obferving 
not to break their Roots) and plant them 
therein about fix Inches lquare, where they 
may remain until they are ftrong enough to 
flower, when they fhould be tranfplanted into 


the Borders of the Pleafure-Garden. But as 
thefe Plants feldom flower in lefs than four 
Years, from Seeds, fe this Method of propa¬ 
gating them is not very much praftifed in 
England. 

VERBASCUM, [fo call’d, as though Bar- 
bafeum, becaufe the Leaves of this Plant are 
bearded, rough, and hairy. It is alfo call’d 
Candela Regia, Lycbnitesy becaufe its Leaves 
are ufed inftead of Cotton in a Lamp ; it is 
alfo call’d Phlomos, of to burn, becaufe, 
it feems, as it were, to burn.] Mullein. 

The Char ablets are ; 

*the Flower confifis of one Leafy which ex~ 
pands in a circular Form , and is cut into feveral 
Segments $ cut of the Center arifes the Pointaly. 
which afterwards becomes an oval, pointed Fruity 
divided into two Cells , by a middle Partition 
which are filled with fmall angular Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

x. Verhascum; mas, latifoliimy luteum. 
C. B. P. Great white Mullein, High-taper, or 
Cows-Long wort. 

2. Verhascum j pulverulvutum , fiore luten 
parvo. J. B. Hoary Mullein with imall yel¬ 
low Flowers. 

3. Verhascum; fiore atbo parvo. J. B. 
White flower’d Mullein. 

4. Verb as cum; nigrum, fiore parvo , api- 
cibus purpureis. J. B. Sage-leav’d black Mul¬ 
lein. 

5. Vekbascum i blatteria fotiis nigrunty 
amplhribus foliis aluteis , aptabus purpurafeen - 
tibus. Hor. Bat. Mullein with a dark Moth- 
Mullein Leaf, and yellow Flowers with pur- 
plifh Apices. 

6. Verhascum; Orientale, Sophia folio . 
F. Cor. Eaftern Mullein with a Flix-weed 
Leaf. 

7. Verhascum ; nigrum, folio papaveris 
coruiculati. C. B. P. Black Mullein with a 
Horn-poppy Leaf 

8. Verhascum; bumile, Alpitium, viilo- 
fum, boraginis folio £$fiore. Teurn. Low hairy 
Alpine Mullein, with a Leaf and Flower like 
that of Borage, commonly called Bears-ear 
Sanicle. 

The four firft Sorts grow wild in divers 
Parrs of Englandy and are rarely cultivated, 
except in Botanick Gardens for Variety. The 
firft Sort is that which is ufed in Medicine, 
which is 1 he mod common of them all, grow¬ 
ing upon the Sides of dry Banks, in moft Parrs 
of England. 

Thefe may be all cultivated by lowing their 
Seeds in Augufiy on a Bed of light E.irtb, in 
an open Situation, where the Plants will come 
up the fucceeding Mon:h, and will endure the 
If'into 's Cold very well, provided they have a 
dry Soil. In February the Plants fhould be 
tranfplanted where they are to remain, allow¬ 
ing them a great Diftance; for they grow 
pretty tall and large : In June following they 
wiii flower, and their Seeds will be ripe in 
July. But notwithftanding thefe Plants 
grow wild in England, yet two or three of 
each Kind may be admitted in large Gardens, 
for the Variety of their hoary Leaves, toge¬ 
ther 
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ther with the extreme Sweetrtcfs of their t 
Flowers, which have a Scent fomewhat like / 

Violets. i h *. 

The fifth, fixth, and feventh Sorts are not < 

Natives of this Country, but have been ob- j 
rain’d from abroad ; the fifth was fent from ■ 
Leaden, by the learned Dr. Boerhaave , but i < 
don’t at prefent know from whence he rcceiv d 
ir. The fixth Sort was gather’d by my inge¬ 
nious Friend Mr. Henry Hopkey, upon Gibraltar 
Hills, from whence he lent me the Seeds, 
which flourifh’d in the Pbyfiek Garden very 
well two Years, and flower’d extremely, but 
did not perfect Seeds, and being a biennial 
Plant is Once intirely decay’d. 

The feventh Sort was found m the Levant 
by Monfieur Tournefart , chief Botamft to the 
late French King, wlio brought the Seeds to 
the Royal Gardens at Paris, from whence it 
hath been communicated to fever.il other curious 
Gardens in England and Holland. 1 his Plant 
is alfo biennial, and rardy produces good Seeds 
in England, unlefs the Summer be warm and 

Thefe Sorts may be propagated in the fame 
Manner as the four firft, but ihouldbe planted 
in a warm, dry Situation \n Winter otherwife 
they are very fubjed to be deftroy d by l-rolt, 
being Natives of warmer Countries. 

The eighth Sort is a Native of the Alps 
and Pyrencean Mountains, and was formerly 
preferv’d in fevcral Gardens with great Care, 
being placed in the Green We in Winter, as 
fuppoling it too tender to endure the Cold of 
our Climate in the open Air } but this b now 
treated in a different Manner ; for it Jiould be 
placed, as much as poffible, in the Shade, and 
managed as Auricula’s, with which Treatment 
it thrives much better than if preferred with 
great Tendernefs, and will produce f lowers 
and Seeds in great Plenty. This Plant.may 
be propagated by Off-fcts, » » P^is d for 
Auricula*, and (hould be planted in a light 
rich Earth, in which it will multiply very 

faff. 

VERBENA, [takes its Name of verrere. 
Lot, to brufh i becaufe in old Times it was 
tiled in cleanfmg the Altars: It was alio call d 
Perijlenum, of n a. Dove, becaufe Doves 

are greatly delighted with it. There is no 
Herb of which the Ancients have faidfo much 
of its being a Vulnerary, or Wound-herb } 
whence it is called Uerba Pulnerana, or a Spe¬ 
cies of the Sideritis : There has been no Herb 
of which the Poets have been more fertile 
in their Fiftions, no Herb more commended 
for Sacrifices } whence it is called l Hterebotane, 
of tied /acred, and an Herb. Nor any 

Herb of which the Magi have been fuller of 
their Fables: They fay, that if a Perioncrop it 
with his Left-hand, being circumfcnb d in a 
Circle, before he has feen Sun or Moon, then 
he fliall obtain whatfoever he wifties fori but 
if it be plucked with the Right-hand, nothing 
will favour him.] Vervain. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a lahiatcd Flower, confining of one 
Leaf, vtbofi upper Lip is upright, and , commonly 


divided into two, but the tinder Lip is cut into 
three Parts, fo that at the firfi Sight it appears 
like a Flower with five Leaves ; thefe blowers 
are each Juccecded by four naked Seeds, whub 
fill the Calix ; to which may be added, the 
Flowers do generally grow in Spikes or Heads, 
but not in Whorles round the Stalks. 

The Species are i 

i. Verbena} communis, cerrnko fore. 
C. B. P. Common Vervain with a blue 
Flower. 

2 i Verbena; Lufitamca , lalifolia , proce- 
rior< Tourn. Taller broaddeav’d Portugal 
Vervain. 

3. Verbena ; Ur tie a folio, Canadenfts. 
H. R. Par. Canada Ncttic-leav’d Vervain. 

4. Verbena; Americana, /pica multiplies. 


fotiis Ur lice angttjlioribus, fioribus ceruleis. 
Par. Bat. Prod. American Vervain with ma¬ 
ny Spikes, narrow Nettle Leaves, and blue 
Flowers, 4 

There are fevcral other Species of this Plant, 
which are prefcrv’d in curious Botanick Gar¬ 
dens ; but it is not my Furpofe to enumerate 
them in this Placi, as being Plants of no great 
Beauty or Ufe. 

The firft here-mentioned is very common 
in mod Parts, and is rarely cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens ; this is the Sort which is direfied by 
the College of Phyficiam for medicinal Ufe, and 
is brought to the Markets by thole who gather 
it in the Fields. 

The other Sorts, though not Natives of this 
Country, yet are very hardy, and will en¬ 
dure the lharpeft of our Winters in the open 
Air. 

Thefe may all be propagated by fowmg. 
their Seeds on a Bed of frelh Earth in the 
Spring, and when the Plants come up they 
ftiould be tranfplantcd out, or thinned fo as 
to allow them ten or twelve Inches Diftance, 
(for they generally grow pretty large, and 
require to have Room) after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to clear them from 
Weeds, and tine fecond Summer they will flower 
and feed, which, if permitted to fall upon the 
Ground, will come up the fucceeding Spring, 
without any farther Culture. 

VERGE, is the Edge or Outfide of a Bor¬ 
der ; but in Gardening it is generally under- 
ftood to be a Slip of Grafs which joyns to 
Gravel Walks, and divides them from the 
Borders in the Parterre Garden. 

VERONICA, [was fo call’d after the Prin- 
cefs Veronica, who firft difeovered it.] Speedwell 

or Fluelling. 

The CbaraRcrs are ; 

The Leaves, for the mojt part, grow oppofitt 
• by Pairs i the Calix confjts of one Leaf, which 
is divided into four Parts , and expands in form 
of a Star ; the Flower conffls of one Leaf, 
which is, for the moft part , divided into four 
Segments, and expands in a circular Order ; 
when the Flower decays, the Ovary becomes a 
membranaceous Fruit, divided into two Cells , 
which are fhafd like a Heart, and are fil’d 
with Seeds , which are fomeiimes /mail, and 
, at other times large and thick. 
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The Spates are; 

1. Veronica * mas, fupuia, tf vulgaliffi- 

ma, C. B. P ■ Common Male Speedwell or 
Fluellin. ’ 

2. Veronica ; fjicata, angufiifolia , C . B. P. 
Narrow-leav'd fpik’d Speedwell. 

3. Veronica ; major, latifolia, ereCt a, 
Mor. lift. Greater broad-leav’d upright 
Speedwell. 

4. Veronica ; multicauhs, Pannonica. 
Tourn.. Hungarian Speedwell, bearing many 
Stalks or Spikes of Flowers. 

5. Veronica ; fpicata, Cambro-Brkannica, 

Bngulct fubbitfuto folio. Raii Syn, Edit. 3. 
Welfh fpiked Speedwell, with a hairy Bugle 
Leaf. ; 

6 . Veronica ; ccerulea, irifido, aut quin- 
queefido folio. Flor. Bat. Blue Speedwell with 
a trifid or quinqucfid Leaf. 

7. Veronica Virginiana, aliiffma fp’tcd 
multiplici, fioribus candidis. Flor. Bat. Tall 
Virginian Speedwell, with many Spikes and 
white Flowers. 

8. Veronica ; fpicata, lotigifolia. Tourn. 
Long-leav'd fpik’d Speedwell. 

9. Veronica pslraa, fempcrvinns. Port. 
Bald Ever-green Rock Speedwell. 

There are many other Species of this Plant, 
which are cultivated in Botanic k Gardens for 
Variety, fome of which are Natives of Eng¬ 
land, but as they are fcldom preferved in 
Gardens for Pieafure, fo I thought it not 
worth while to enumerate them in this Place *, 
thofe here-mentioned being the moft beauti¬ 
ful, and bell worth cultivating for their 
Flowers. 

The firft Sort grows wild, in Woods and 
other fhady Places, in divers Parts of England , 
and is a Plant of little Beauty, but as it is the 
Sort which is ufed in Medicine, under the 
Title of Paul’s Betony , fo I thought it not amifs 
to fet it down here. This is generally brought 
to Market by fuch Perfons who make it their 
Bufinefs to gather Herbs in the Fields to 
fupply the fame, fo that it is not often culti¬ 
vated in Gardens ; but thofe who have a 
Mind to propagate it, may do it with much 
F..Ue ; for as the Branches trail upon the 
Ground, they pulh out Roots from their 
Joints, which Branches being cut off and 
planted, will take Root and grow in almolt 
any Soil or Situation. 

The fecond, third, and fourth Sorts are 
very ornamental Plants in the large Borders of 
the Flower-Garden, particularly the fourth, 
which produces a great Number of Spikes of 
beautiful blue Flowers. Thefe continue flower¬ 
ing at leaft two Months, and In cool, moift 
Seafons much longer; and thefe Flowers are 
very proper to cut for Bafons or FJowers-pots 
to adorn Rooms in the Summer-feafon. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of the Moun¬ 
tains in IF ales, from hence it hath been trans¬ 
planted into many curious Gardens. This pro¬ 
duces tine large Spikes of blue Flowers, and 
deferves a Place in every Garden. 

The fixth, feventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts 
are Natives of warmer Countries than Eng- 
and, but are hardy enough to endure the 


Cold of our Winters very well, provided they 
are planted in a dry Soil. Thefe are all pretty 
Varieties, and do fucceed each other in Flower¬ 
ing, which renders them worthy of a Place 
in every curious Garden. Thefe fhould all be 
planted in the Middle of the Borders in the 
PJeafure-Garden, (except the fifth and ninth, 
which feldom grow above a Foot high, and fo 
are better placed amongft Flowers of the fame 
Growth) where, being intermix’d with other 
Flowers, they afford an agreeable Variety. 

They may be propagated by parting of 
their Roots, which commonly increafe very 
faft, fo that the raifing 'em from Seeds is fel¬ 
dom practis'd. The belt Time for parting and 
trahfplanting the Roots is in September, that 
they may have Time to take frelh Root be¬ 
fore the Winter comes on; and thefe being 
fix’d in Autumn , will be much ftronger than 
thofe which are remov’d in the Spring, and 
will produce a greater Number of Flowers. 

They may be planted in almolt any Situa¬ 
tion, but fhould have a middling frelh Soil, 
not too wet, in which they will thrive exceed¬ 
ingly, and require no farther Care but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, and to part 
their Roots every Autumn ; for if they are 
fuffer’d to remain too -long unremov’d, their 
Roots will fpread, and take up too much 
Room in the Borders, fo as to injure fuch 
Plants as grow near them. 

VIBURNUMi The Way-faring or Pliant 
Mealy T ree. 

The Characters are *, 

The Flower confifls of one Leaf, which is 
divided into five Parts, end expands in a circu¬ 
lar Order ; thefe are collected into the Form of 
an Umbrella ; the Ovary , which is placed on the 
upper Part of the Flower, becomes a foft Berry , 
full of Juke, which contains one Jlony , comprefs'd, 
furrow'd Seed. 

The Specks are j 

1. Viburnum j Matth. The common 
Viburnum, or Pliant Mealy Tree. 

2. Viburnum; folio variegaio. The com¬ 
mon Fibernum with ftrip’d Leaves. 

3. Viburnum ; Americanism, odor at urn, 
unices foliis lationbus, fptnofum, fioribus mi- 
niatis. Par. Bat. Prod. American fweet-feented 
Viburnum with Broad Nettle Leaves, befet 
with Thorns and Vermilion Flowers. 

4. Viburnum ; Amerkanum , odoratum 
foliis urtica, fioribus minialis. FI. L. American 
fweet-feented Viburnum with Nettle Leaves 
and Vermilion Flowers. 

5. Viburnum; Cifii famines five Salvia 
foliis mucronatis, Amerkanum , odoratum, mi¬ 
nus, fioribus inearnatis. Par. Bat. Prod. Lef- 
fer American Viburnum, with Leaves like the 
Female Ctftus, and pale-colour’d Flowers. 

6 . Viburnum; Amerkanum, Salvia foliis 
obltifis, fioribus albis Par. Bat. Prod, American 
Viburnum, with Blunt Sage Leaves and white 
Flowers. 

7. Viburnum; Amerkanum, Cifiifermines 
fits Salvia foliis mucronatis, fioribus luteis. 
Par. Bat. Prod. American Viburnum, with 

Leaves 
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Leaves like thofe of the Female Ciftus, and 
yellow Flowers. 

8. Viburnum; Americattum , folio urUcce, 
jloribus ex aureo id rofeo mijlis. Bcrrb. Ind. 
American Viburnum with a Nettle Leaf, 
and gold and rofe-colour'd Flowers inter¬ 
mix'd. 

The firft of thefe Trees is very common in di¬ 
vers Parts of England , particularly in Kent, where 
it grows in moil of the Hedges upon the dry, 
chalky Hills near Gravejend , Rocbejier , See. 
in very great Plenty. But notwithHanding it 
being thus common, yet it deferves a Place in 
fmall Wildernefs Quarters, among other flower¬ 
ing Trees, where, by its mealy Leaves and 
Shoots, together with its large Bunches of 
white Flowers in the Spring, which are fuc- 
ceeded by red Berries, in Autumn , it affords 
an agreeable Variety. 

This Tree may be propagated either from 
Seeds, or by lay ing down the tender Branches; 
but the former Method being tedious, is fel- 
dom practis'd, efpecially fincc young Plants 
may be taken from the Woods or Hedges, 
where there are many of the old Trees grow¬ 
ing; from which a Number may foon be pro¬ 
pagated. 

The be ft Time for laying thefe Branches is 
in Autumn , juft as the Leaves begin to fall* 
(the Manner of laying them being the fame 
as for ocher hardy Trees, reed not be' here 
repeated) ; by the fucteeding Autumn the 
Layers will be rooted, when you may take 
'em off from the old Plants, and tranfplant 
them into a Nurfery for two or three Years, 
in which they may be train'd up to regular 
Stems and pleads, and may afterwards be 
planted where they are to remain. This Tree 
commonly grows about twelve or fourteen 
Feet high, but it is rarely feen above fixreen or 
eighteen, fo that it fhould be planted in Lines 
with fuch Trees as do not exceed this Growth ; 
otherwife it will be hid thereby, and their 
Beauty loft. 

The ftrip'd Sort may be propagated by 
inarching it upon the plain Sort. This is pre- 
ferved by fuch as delight in variegated Plants, 
hut there is no great Beauty in it; but thefe 
Trees do feldom grow near fo large as thofe 
of the plain Sort, as is the Cafe of all other 
ftrip'd Plants. 

There is alfo another Sort very like to the 
Common, which has been introduced into the 
Eiglijb Gardens lately, .which was brought 
from Virginia ; but as this Sort has not yet 
flower'd with us, fo I can’t fay how it differs 
from ours. This was at firft fomewhat tender, 
while young, and in the fharp Winter Anno 
1728. the Plants of this Kind, which were 
plac'd in the open Air, were kill’d down to the 
Ground; but the Roots of moft of them fhot 
up again the fucceeding Spring, and have 
iince endured the Cold of our Winters very 
well. 

AH the other American Sorts are Natives of 
the warm Parts of the Wejl-lndies , where, by 
the Englijb Inhabitants, they are promifeu- 
oufly called Wild Sage ; but by the Natives 
of thofe Countries, they are called Camara , 


which,- by Pere Plumier * is the Name appro¬ 
priated to the Genus. 

Thefe are all tender Plants, requiring the 
Aftlftance of a . Stove* to maintain them in 
this Country. They may be propagated by 
planting their Cuttings, during any of the 
Summer Months, into Pots fill'd with frefli, 
light, rich Earth, and plunged into a mode¬ 
rate Hot-bed, obferving to water and fhade 
them until they have taken Root, after which 
they may be removed into the Stove, harden¬ 
ing them by degrees, to bear the open Air, 
into which they fhould be removed in July, 
placing them where they may be defended 
from ftrong Winds, in which Situation they 
may remain until the Middle or latter End of 
September , when they muft be carried into the 
Stove, and placed where they may have a mo¬ 
derate Warmth, but as much free Air as pofli- 
ble in very mild Weather. 

During the Whiter Seafon thefe Plants muft 
be frequently refrelh’d with Water, which 
fhould be placed in the Stove at lea ft twenty 
four Hours before it be ufed, that it may have 
acquired a proportionable Warmth to the Air 
of the Houfe, and muft be given to them in 
fmall Quantities ; for much Wet at that Sea¬ 
fon is very injurious to thefe Plants. The 
temperate Heat (as mark’d on Mr. Fowler's 
Botanical Thermometers) is what thefe Plants 
fuccced beft with; for if the Stove be kept too 
warm, the Plants are very fubjetft to fhoot in 
Winter, and the Branches which are produced 
at that Seafon are always weak, and feldom 
flower well, fo that the Strength of the Plant 
is greatly exhaufted in nourifhing weak and 
irregular Shoots: But if the Houfe in which 
they arc placed be not kept to near that Heat, 
the tender Shoots will decay, and many times 
the Head of the Plants will be entirely deftroy’d 
by Cold, 

In June , when the Weather is fettled, thefe 
Plants may be brought out of the Houfe, but 
they fhould not be expos’d to the open Air 
and Sun, at firft, but rather placed near 
Hedges or other Trees, whereby they may 
be fheltered, and by Degrees inured to the 
open Air; which, if they are fuddenly ex¬ 
pos’d to, will caufe their Leaves to change 
brown, and appear unfightly; and the Growth 
of the Plants will alfo be greatly retarded 
thereby. During the Time they are abroad 
they muft be frequently water'd ; for the Sun 
and Air wilt dry the Earth in the Pots, much 
fafter than while they remain'd in the Houfe; 
fo that if they are not fupply’d with Moifture, 
they will not produce their Flowers fo foon, 
nor near fo ftrong, in which the Beauty of 
thefe Plants doth confift. 

The Beginning of Auguft the Flowers will 
begin to appear at the Extremity of the 
Branches, and if the Plants are carefully ma¬ 
nag’d, they will continue flowering until De¬ 
cember ; and during this Time they will afford 
as much Picafure as moft other exotick Plants* 
their Flowers growing in clofe Bunches, and 
are, for the moft part, of a very beautiful 
Colour; but thefe Plants rarely produce good 
Seeds in this Country. 

The 
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The Soil in which thefe Plants thrive beft 
is the following Mixture viz. one Load of 
frefh light Earth, one Load of very rotten 
Dung, or Tanners-Bark, and a Load of Sea- 
Sand ; thefe Ihould be well mix'd and laid in 
a Heap, three or four Months before it be 
ufed, obferving to turn it over often, to 
fweeten and mix the Parts, as alfo to prevent 
Weeds from growing thereon *, and before 
it be put into the Pots, it fhonld be fereen'd 
roughly, juft to feparate the large Stones and 
Clods from it but by no Means fift it very 
fine ; for when it is rend red very fine, the 
often watering of the Plants will caufe it to 
join and confolidatc into one entire Mafs, 
whereby the Moifture will be detain'd, which 
wilt rot the tender Fibres of the Roots, fo 
that the Plants will grow fickly, and if not 
remedied, fhortly decay. 

VICIA i [fo call’d of I'ineire, Lai. to bind, 
becaufe it clings about any Stays or Suppor¬ 
ters.] Vetch. 

The Characters are ; 

It haib a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe 
Empalemcnt arifes the Pointal , which afterwards 
becomes a Pod full of roundifh or angular Seeds ; to 
which nuijl be added. The Leaves grow as it were 
by Pairs, on a Middle-rib ending in a ‘Tendril. 

The Species are ; 

1. Vicia; fitliva, vulgaris, femme nigra, 
C. B. P. Common Vetch or Tare. 

2. Vicia i fiuiva. alba. C. B. P. White 
Vetch or Tare. 

3. Vicia; fupina, laliffuno folio non ferrato. 
Tourn. Low Vetch, with a broad Leaf not 
lerrated. 

4. Vici a-, fupina, lalijfimo folio ferrato. Tourn. 
Low Vetch, with a broad lerrated Leaf. 

5. Vicia*, filiquai fupra infraque terrain 
edens. Tourn. Eatable Vetch, having Pods 
both above and below Ground. 

6. Vicia; multiflora. C. B. P. Many- 
flower’d Vetch. 

There are a great Variety of thefe Plants, 
many of which are preferv’d in curious Botanick 
Gardens; but as they have little Beauty in their 
Flowers, nor arc of much Ufe, fo it would be 
to little Purpofc to enumerate ’em in this Place.. 

The fir ft of thofe here mention’d, are cul¬ 
tivated in the Fields in divers Parts of England 
for the Seed, which is the common Food of 
Pigeons: The Method of cultivating them 
being much the fame as is pradik'd for Peas , 
I fhall not repeat it in this Place, but refer 
the Reader to that Article. 

The fccond Sort is a Variety of the firft, 
from which it only differs in the Colour of the 
Flowers and Seeds, which in this kind are both 
white *, but the Flowers of the other kind are 
purple, and the Seeds are black. This may 
be cultivated as the former. 

The third and fourth Sorts are, at prefent, only 
preferv'd in Botanick Gardens in England , tho* 
i believe they might be cultivated in the Fields, 
as the common Sort, with good Succefs. 

Thefe muft be fown in the Spring, as Peas, 
but Ihould have a light, dry Soil, and do re¬ 
quire more Room than the common Sort, for 


the Plant* are apt to fpread pretty far, pro¬ 
vided they like their Situation. They arc both 
annual Plants, which decay foon after their 
Seeds are ripe. Thefe are fuppos’d to be the 
Bean of the ancient Greeks. 

The fifth Sort was carry’d from Africa into 
tiie JVef-Indies (by the Negroes, who are very 
fond of its Fruit) where it thrives prodi- 
gioufly ; and when once well fix’d in the 
Ground, will propagate itfdf very fill: for 
foon after the Flowers fade, the Pedicle thruits 
itfdf' under the Surface of the Earth, where 
the Fruit is perfected ; which if not fought 
for, and taken up when ripe, will foon ftioot 
out, and make frelh Plants: So that the Per¬ 
form who have not been acquainted with this 
Plant, fddom know how and when to look for 
their Pods, by which Means the Negroes ge¬ 
nerally gather them for their own Ule. 1 his 
Plant is alfo an Inhabitant of the Eajf-Imlies, 
and alfo in divers Parts of Afia hath been long 
cultivated ; though there feem to be no ex¬ 
traordinary Quality in it to recommend it. In 
England it is only preferv’d as a Curiofity, and 
muft have the Affiftance of a Hot-bed, other- 
wile the Fruit will not ripen. 

The fixth Sort grows wild in divers Parts of 
England, under Hedges, and by the Sides of 
Woods, where it climbs upon whatever Bullies 
are near it; and during the Time of flowering 
(which is commonly in 'June and July) it af¬ 
fords an agreeable Ptofpecl. This Plant may¬ 
be cultivated by the Sides of Wilderncfs Quar¬ 
ters, where it may be allow’d toclimb upon fome 
low Bulhcs, without which Support it feldom 
thrives well ; and in fuch Iliady Situations it 
will flower extremely, and continue for feveral 
Years. The belt Way to propagate it, is by 
fowing the Seeds either in Spring or Autumn, 
in the Places where they are to remain ; for 
thefe Plants commonly Ihoot their Roots down¬ 
right into the Ground, fo that they feldom 
thrive well if tranfplanted. 

VINCETOXICUM; vide Afclepias. 

VINE; vide Vitis. 

VIOLA*, Violet. 

The Char alters are ; 

It haib a polypetalous, anomalous Flower, 
fomewbat refcmbhng the papilionaceous Flower j 
for Us two upper Petals , in fome meafure , re¬ 
present the Standard , the two fide ones the 
Wings, but the lower one , which ends in a Tail, 
in fome meafure refembles the Keel ; cut of the 
Pale meat arifes the Point al, which afterwards 
becomes a Fruit, for the mcfl part three corner*d , 
opening into three Parts , and full of roundijb 
Seeds, 

The Species are; 

1. Viola *, martin , purpurea , fore fmplici 
odore. C. B. P. Common purple Violet, with a 
fweet-feented Flower. 

2. Viola; Martia , major, birfula, inodora. 
Mor. Hijl. Greater hairy March Violet with¬ 
out Smell. 

3. Viola *, Martia , inodora , fyhefiris * 
C, B. P . Wild or Dogs Violet. 

4. Viola ; 
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4- Viola ; Martin, alba. C. B. P. White 
fweet-fcented Violet. 

5. Viola; Martin, multiplex flore. C. B. P. 
Double purple Violet. 

6 . Viola ; Martin, fore muhiplid candido. 
C. B. P. Double white Violet. 

7. Viola ; Martin, folio eleganter variegato, 
fore albo. March Violet, with a beautiful va¬ 
riegated Leaf, and a white Flower. 

8. Viola; Martin, flore rubella. March 
Violet, with a reddifh colour’d Flower. 

9. Viola ; eretta, flore earuleo. Mor . Hlfl. 
Upright Violet, with a blue Flower. 

10. Viola ; Montana, lutea, grandifiora. 
C. B. P. Mountain Violet, with a large yellow 
Flower. 

11. V iola ; tricolor, bortenfs, repens . C. B. 
P. Pan Ties, Heart s-eafe, or Three colour'd 
Violet, commonly call’d Three Paces under a 
Hood. 

The firft Sort here mention’d is very com¬ 
mon in Woods and Ihady Lanes in divers Parts 
of England, and is what Ihould always be us'd 
in Medicine; though fometimes the People 
who fell thefe Flowers in the Markets, do many 
times impofe upon the Ignorant the Flowers of 
the fecond Sort, which are much larger than 
thofe of the firft, and fill up the Meafure 
better; but they having no Smell, are very 
improper for Ufe. 

All the eight firft Sorts are pretty Varieties 
in a Garden where being planted under 
Hedges, in Wilderneflfes, or other Ihady Places, 
they will thrive exceedingly, and will want 
no other Culture than only to keep them 
clear from Weeds; and in the Spring, when 
they are in Flower, they call forth a molt 
agreeable Perfume, efpecially in Mornings 
or Evenings, fo that it renders fuch Places 
very delightful at that Seafon. 

Thefe may be eafily propagated by parting 
their Roots. The bell Time for which, is at 
Michaelmas, that the Plants may take. Root 
before fVinter, fo that they may flower ftronger 
the fucceeding Spring. 

The double Sorts, and thofe without Smell, 
may be admitted for Variety: But the fingle 
blue, white and reddifh colour'd Sorts, are 
thofe which Ihould be moft cultivated; be- 
caufe thefe are all equally well Teemed, in which 
the greatefl Curiofity of thefe Flowers confifts. 
And thefe all growing wild in England, may 
be eafily obtain’d in Quantity from their 
Places of Growth, by fuch who are fond of 
thefe Flowers. 

The ninth Sort is preferv’d in fome curious 
Gardens for Variety, but there is no Scent in 
its Flowers, fo that it hardly merits a Place in 
curious Flower Gardens. 

The tenth Sort produces large yellow Flow¬ 
ers, which continue a long time : This being a 
Native of cold mountainous Places, Ihould have 
a (hady cool Situation, and is very proper for 
North Borders, Where it will thrive exceed¬ 
ingly, and continue flowering moft Part of 
the Summer. It is propagated by parting of 
the Roots, in the fame manner as the former. 

The eleventh Sort is admitted into Gardens 
for the beautiful Colours of iu Flowers, of 


Which there are a great Number of Varieties, 
but they have no Scent, This Plant is annual, 
but will require no other Culture than only to 
place a few Rdots in fuch Parts of the Garden 
where you would have them grow, and fuffer 
them to Ihed their Seeds, which will come up 
and multiply fall enough; therefore you mull 
obfrrve to reduce them within Compafs, other- 
wife they will lpread over the whole Garden. 
This Plant is plac’d amongft the Officinal 
Simples in the College Difpenfatory. 

VIORNA ; vide Genoa this. 

VIRGA AUREA ; [This Plant is fo call’d 
becaufe the Stalk refembles a Rod, and its 
Flower is of a golden Colour.] Golden- 
Rod. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are for the moft part whole, and 
are plac'd alternately on the Stalks ; the Calisi 
(or Flower-cup ) is fquamous ; tbs Flowers are 
fmall, radiated, and of a yellow Colour, confif - 
ing of many Florets, each of which is furttifb’d 
with an Embryo, which afterwards becomes a 
Seed, having a doivny Subjlance adhering to j'rt 
To which Jhould be added, that the Flowers are 
produc’d in a long Spike. 

The Species are ; 

1. Virca Aurea ; vulgaris, latfolia. J.B. 
The common or broad-leav’d Golden-Rod. 

2. Virga Aurea ; montana, folio angujio 
fubincano flofculis conglobatis. Rail Syn, Nar- 
row-leav’d Mountain Golden-Rod, with an 
hoary Leaf and conglobate Flowers. 

3. Virga Aurea ; anguflifolia, paniculd 
fpeciosd Canadenfis. H. R. Par. Narrow-leav’d 
Canada Golden-Rod, with a fpecious Pa¬ 
nicle. 

4. Virca Aurea ; Canadenfis, hirfuta 
paniculd minus fpedofa. Boerb. Ind. Rough 
Canada Golden-Rod, with a lefs fpecious Pa¬ 
nicle. 

5. Virca Aurea ; Novce Anglia, altif- 
fima, paniculis nennunquam refexis. Flor. Bat. 
The tallefl New-England Golden-Rod, with a 
reflex’d Panicle. 

6. Virca Aurea ; altiffma, ferotina , panU 
culd fpeciosd paluld. Rand. Talleft Late- 
flowering Golden-Rod, with a fpecious lpread* 
ing Panicle. 

7. Virga Aurea ; Virginiana, foliis angu- 
fiioribus, afperis , paniculd minus fpeciosd. Pluk. 
Phyt. Virginian Golden-Rod, with narrow 
rough Leaves, and a lefs fpecious Panicle. 

8 . Virga Aurea; rugoftsfoliis, Virginiana , 
paniculd forum ampliffmd. Pluk. Phyt, Kough- 
leav’d Virginian Golden-Rod, with an ample 
Panicle of Flowers. 

9. Virga Aurea ; foliis Uvibus non fir~ 
ratis , paniculd fpeciosd floribus magnis. Flor. 
Bat. Smooth-leaV’d Golden-Rod, with a fpe¬ 
cious Panicle, and large Flowers, 

10. Virga Aurea ; Marylandka, fpseti 
forum racemofis, foliis integris fcabris. Mart. 
Hifi. Rar. Plant. Golden-Rod from Mary¬ 
land, with branching Spikes of Flowers, and 
whole rough Leaves. 

8 P ii. Virga 
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11. Virca Aurea ; Canaicnfu Afterifti 
folio. Par. Bat. Canada Golden-Rod, with a 
Leaf like Afterifcus. 

12. Virga Aurea ; Americana,, / errata , 
ftoribus ad foliorum alas, conglobatis. Breytt . 
Prod. American Golden-Rod, with ferrated 
Leaves and conglobated Flowers coming out 
from the Wings of the Leaves. 

13. Virga Aurea ; Limonii folio, pani- 
euld uno verfu difpofitd. H. R. Par . Golden- 
Rod, with a Sea Lavender-leaf, and the Flow¬ 
ers growing upon one Side of the Stalk. 

14. Virga Aurea ; Noveborafcenfts, gla¬ 
bra, catdihus rubentibus , foliis anguft'ts glabris. 
Flor, Bat, Smooth New-York Golden-Rod, 
with red Stalks, and narrow, fmooth Leaves. 

15. Viroa Aurea ■, fioribus fftuhfts, fene- 
cionis iuftar, folds angujlioribus non ferraiis, 
Hift. Oxon. Golden-Rod, with fiftulous Flow¬ 
ers, fomewhat like GroundfeI, and narrow, 
fmooth Leaves. 

16. V1 rca Aurea; Canadenfts, foliis car - 
nofts non ferraiis , latioribus. Lift. Oxon. Canada 
Golden-Rod, with broad flefhy fmooth Leaves. 

17. Virga Aurea ; Nova-Anglia, foliis 
longiffimis glabris, Flor. Bat. Eew-Eng!and 
Golden-Rod, with long, fmooth Leaves. 

There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preferv’d in fome curious 
Botanick Gardens; but thofe here mention’d 
are the moft valuable Sorts which I have yec 
feeti in the EngUfb Gardens; the greateft Parc 
of which are Natives of America , from whence, 
it is very probable, there may be many other 
Sorts brought, fince thefe Plants do propagate 
themfelves by fliedding their Seeds, which is 
likely to produce new Varieties annually ; as 
do molt other Sorts of Plants, fo that there 
may be no End to their Variety, 

Thefe Plants are very great Ornaments in 
the Borders of large Flower-Gardens, where, 
by their Succeffion of Flowering, they afford 
a very great Pleafure } for the earlieft Kinds 
begin to flower in June, which are fucceeded 
by other Sorts until the latter End of October ; 
and their Flowers being produc'd for the moft 
Part on long fpecious Spikes or Panicles, do 
make a very handfome Appearance, and are 
very ornamental to Flower-pots, when inter¬ 
mix’d with Flowers of different Colours, to 
place in Rooms. 

They are all eafily propagated by parting 
their Roots in the Spring, before they begin to 
ftiooc, and fhoutd be planted In the Middle of 
the larger Borders in the Flower-Garden: 
They will grow in al moft any Soil or Situation, 
but wit] thrive belt in a light frefh Earth, and 
an open Expofurc, tho’ fome of the hardeft 
of them may be plac’d under Avenues of 
Trees, where they will continue in Flower a 
long time, and look very well. The firft 
twelve Sorts are fomewhat hardier than the 
reft, and will increafe very faft by Off-fers, 
which fome of them fend forth in very great 
Plenty, infomuch, that if they are not carefully 
dug round at leaft once in every Year, they 
will fpread over the Borders where they are 
planted, and deflory fuch Plants as ftand near 
them. The ocher Sorts fhould have a warmer 


Situation, and a dry Soil: Thefe are not fo 
apt to fpread at their Roots as the others, fo 
that there will be no Difficulty of keeping them 
within Bounds. ’ & 

The firft Sort here mention’d is fometimes 
us'd in Medicine. This grows wild in moft 
fhady Woods in the South Parts of England ; 
from whence the Roots may be tranfplanted 
into a lhady Part of the Garden, where they 
will thrive and flower very well. 

Thefe are all perennial Plants, which die to 
the Surface of the Ground every Winter, buc 
rile again the fucceeding Spring: Moft of 
them produce their Flowers in Autumn , and, 
if the Seafon proves favourable, will ripen their 
Seeds ; which if Town foon after ripe, will 
come up the following Spring , from whence 
fome new Varieties may be obtain’d. 


VISCUM *, [fo call'd, becaufe its Fruit is 
full of a glutinous Subftancc.] Mifleto. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confijh of one Leaf, which is Jhap'd 
like a Bafon , and for the moft part divided into 
four Parts, and brfet with Warts-, the Ovary, 
which is produc'd in the Female Flowers , if 
plac'd in a remote Part of the Plant from the 
Male Flowers, and corf-ft5 of four Jhorter Leaves ; 
this afterwards becomes a round Berry , full of 
a glutinous Subftancc, inclofing a plain Heart - 
Jhap'd Seed. 

We have but one Species of this Plant in 
England, viz, 

Viscum ; baccis albis, C. B, P, Common 
Mifleto, with white Berries. 

This Plant is always produc’d from Seed, 
and is not to be cultivated in the Earth, as 
moft other Plants, but will always grow upon 
Trees ; from whence the Antients accounted it 
a Super-plant, moft of whom thought it was 
an Excrefcence on the Tree without the Seed 
being previoufly lodg’d there : Which Opinion 
is now generally confuted from a repeated 
Number of Experiments. 

The manner of its being propagated is this; 
(viz.) The M.iftdoAbrujh, which feeds upon 
the Berries of this Plant, in Winter, when icis 
ripe, doth often carry the Seeds from Tree to 
Tree ; for the vifeous Part of the Berry, which 
immediately furrounds the Seed, doth fome¬ 
times fatten it to the outward Part of the Bird’s 
Beak : which to get difengag’d of, he ftrikes 
his Beak againft the Branches of a neighbour¬ 
ing Tree, and thereby leaves the Seed flicking 
by this vifeous Matter to the Bark; which if 
it lights upon a fmooth Part of the Tree, will 
fatten it felf thereto, and the following Winter 
will put out and grow, and in the fame man¬ 
ner it may be propagated by Art •, for if the 
Berries, when full ripe, are rubbed upon the 
fmooth Part of the Bark of a Tree, they will 
adhere clofcly thereto, and if not deftroy’d, 
will produce Planes the following Winter. 

The Trees which this Plant doth moft 
readily take upon, are, the Apple, the Ajh, 
and fome other fmooth-rind Trees; but I have 
feveral times try’d it upon the Oak, without 
Succefs, for the Bark of that Tree is of too 
clofc a Texture to admit the Seeds ftriking 

therein ; 
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therein i which is alfo the Reafcn it is To rare!/ 
found upon that Tree : And notwithftanding 
the great Encomiums which have been given 
to the Mijleio of the Oak, for its Medicinal 
Virtues, yet I can’t help thinking, that it is 
equally good from whatever Tree it be 
taken, nor is it pofllble to find this Plant 
growing in any Quantity upon the Oak $ fo 
that thofe Perfons who pretend to furnilh the 
Town with it for Phylical Ufe, do but impofe 
upon the World, for it is fo rarely met with, 
that whenever a Branch of an Oak-tree hath 
any of thefe Plants growing upon it, it is cut 
off, and preferv’d by the Curious in their 
ColLftionsof Natural Curiofitics •, and ofthefe 
there are but few to be feen in England. 

As to what fome Perfons have afferted of 
the manner how it is propagated, from Tree 
to T ree, by the Mifeio-Thrujhes , who eat the 
Berries, and void the Seed in their Dung, upon 
the Branches of Trees, whereby the Seeds are 
ftuck thereon, and take Root into the Bark, 
and produce frcfh Plants, 1 can by no means 
agree to ; fince if it were only this way propa¬ 
gated, it would always be found upon the upper 
Part or the Sides of fuch Branches, upon which 
the Dung can only be fuppos’d to lodge ■, where¬ 
as it is olten found upon the under Side of 
Branches, where it is almoit impoflible for 
thefe Birds to call their Dung: Befides, I 
believe the Stomachs of thefe Birds are too 
powerful Digefters to fufier any Seeds to pals 
intire through the Inte Hines. But I lhall leave 
this to fuch who have Leifure to make Obfer- 
vations in fuch Places where this Plant abounds, 
and Hull add [only a fhort Account of the 
Method us’d to make Birdlime, which may 
not be improper to infert in this Place for the 
Satisfaflion of the Curious. 

The Italians make their Birdlime of the 
Berries of Mijleto , heated and mix’d with Oil, 
as tine made of Holly-bark , and to make it 
bear the Water, they add Turpentine. 

That w-hich is commonly ufed with us, is 
made of the Bark of Holly j which they boil 
for ten or twelve Hours: and when the green 
Coat is leparated from the other, they cover it 
up for a Fortnight in a moift Place, pounded 
into a tough Patte, that no Fibres of the Wood 
be left v then they walh it in a running Stream 
till no Motes appear, and put it up to ferment 
for four or five Days, and fkum it as often as 
any thing arifes, and then lay it up for Ufe, 
When they ufe it, they incorporate with it a 
third Part of that Oil over the Fire. 

The Birdlime that is brought from Oamaf- 
cus is fuppos’d to be made of Sebejtens, their 
Kernels being frequently found in it *, but this 
will not endure either Froft or Wet. 

The Birdlime brought from Spain is of an 
ill Smell. 

The Bark of our Lantone or Way-faring 
Shrub , as it is faid, will make Birdlime as 
good as the bed:. 

VITEX i [fo call’d of vico, Lat. to bend, 
becaufe its Branches are very flexible: It is 
alfo call’d Agnus Caft us, becaufe it is believ’d 


to allay Luft, for which the Monks were wont 
to ufe it in their Cloyfters ; but by the Tafte 
and Smell, it ihould rather be a Provocative : 
It is alfo call’d Salix Americana, becaufe its 
Leaves refemble thofe of a Willow.] Agnus 
Callus, or the Challe Tree. 

The Characters are \ 

It bath a Flower confijling of one Leaf., which 
appears as if it bad two Lips , the Fore-part is 
tubulofe ; from whofe Flower-cup rifes the Poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes an almoji-fphericat 
Fruit, which is divided into four Cells, in which 
are contained oblong Seeds to which may be ad¬ 
ded, The leaves are digitated (or filter'd) like 
thofe of Hemp. 

The Species are ; 

1. Vi tex foliis angujlioribus, cannabis modo 
difpofitis, C. B. P. The Chafte Tree, with 
narrow Leaves. 

2. Vi tex i latiore folio. C. B. P . The 

Challe Tree, with broad ferated Leaves. 

3. Vi tex ; five Agnus, flore albido. H. R. 
Par. The Challe Tree, with whitilh Flowers. 

4. Vi tex } five Agnus minor, foliis angujlif- 
ftmis. II. R. Par. The lefler Challe Tree, with 
very narrow Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Plants is pretty common 
in moll Enghjh Gardens, where a Variety of 
hardy Trees are preferv’d but the other Sorts 
are lefs common, and only in fome curious 
Gardens at prefent. Thefe Plants are all very 
hardy, and may be propagated by planting 
their Cuttings early in the Spring, before 
they Ihoot ; they require a frelh light Soil, and 
mull be frequently refrdh’d with Water, un¬ 
til they have taken Root after which they 
mull be carefully clear’d from Weeds, during 
the Summer Seafon ; and if the Winter proves 
fevere, you mull lay a little Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground between the Plants, to 
prevent the Frotl from penetrating to their 
Roots, which would injure them while they 
are young : Toward the Middle of March, if 
the Scaion be favourable, you Ihould tranf- 
plant them either into the Places where they 
are defign’d to remain, or into a Nurfery for 
two or three Years, to get Strength ; where 
they mull be prun’d up, in order to form them 
into regular Plants, other wife they are very 
fiibjcift to fhoot out their Branches in a ftrag- 
gling manner. 

If thefe Plants are plac’d in a warm Situation, 
and have a kindly light Soil, they will grow to 
be eight or ten Feet high, and produce their 
Spikes of Flowers at the Extremity of every 
llrong Shoot in Autumn j which although of 
no great Beauty, yet coming late in the Year, 
and having an odd Appearance, together with 
the Variety of their Leaves, renders them 
worthy of a Place in fmall Wildernefs Quarters 
amongll other Shrubs of the fame Growth. 

They may alfo be propagated by laying 
down their Branches in the Spring of the Year, 
(in doing of which, you mull be very careful 
not to break them, for their Shoots are ex¬ 
tremely brittle, and very fubjedl to fplit off 
with the leaft Violence) : Thefe will take 
Root in one Year, provided they are water’d 
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in very dry Weather ; and may. then be trans¬ 
planted out, and manag’d as was directed far 
thofe Plants rais’d from Cuttings. 

VITIS ; [fo cell’d from vico, hat, to bend, 
or bind) becaufe its Clafpers take hold of the 
neighbouring Plants.] The Vine. 

The Characters are ; 

’The Flower conjijls of many Leaves, which 
ere placed in a circular Order, and expand in 
Form of a Rofe *, the Ovary, which is fituated 
in the Bottom of the Flower, afterwards becomes 
an oval or round Fruit, which if very full of 
Juice, and contains many fmall Stones in each. 
To which Jhould be added. That the Tree is 
climbing, fending forth Clafpers at the Joints, 
by which it fajlens it felf to whatever Plant 
/lands near it, and the Fruit is produced in 
■Bunches. 

The Species are ; 

1. Vitis } fylveftris Labtufca. C. B. P. 
The Wild Vine, commonly call'd the Claret 
Grape; This Sort of Grape is pretty well 
known in England ; it has a Berry of a mid¬ 
dling Size* of deep black Colour, covered 
over with a Bloom like a Plum, which may 
be wiped off» the Juice ftains of a deep red 
Colour, and before it is quite dead-ripe, is of 
an auftcre Tafte ; the Bunches are pretty 
large, but fhort, having commonly two Side- 
Bunches or Shoulders, on the upper part of 
the Bunch ; the Leaves of this Vine are 
jagged, and change a deep red Colour before 
they fall off. 

2. Vitis ; pr.vcex, Columella. II. R. Par. 
This is called in England the July Grape , but 
in France, Mori/Ion and Vigue bajlive. This 
is the earlieft Grape at prefent known in Eng¬ 
land, for which it is chiefly prelerVed, for it is 
not much efteem’d for its Goodnefs: The Skin 
is thick, the Juice but very indifferent, and the 
Berries do commonly grow very thin upon the 
Bunches. Thefe ajre of a middle Size, and of a 
dark, muddy, red Colour. 

3. Vitis; Corintbiaca, five Apyrina. J. B , 
The Corinth Grape, vulgarly called the Cur¬ 
rant Grape : Is an early Ripener, the Berry is 
fmall and (lender, the Juice very fweet, and 
hath very little Stone. Of this Kind there 
are two or three different Colours, as Red, 
Black, and Tawney. This is the Sort which 
is brought from the Iflands near the Morea, 
by the Name of Currants, and fold by 
the Grocers of London, to put into Pud¬ 
dings, &c, 

4. Vitis ; laciniatis foliis. Cornut. The 
Parflcy-lcav’d Grape, vulgo. This Sort was 
originally brought from Canada , where it grows 
Wild in the Woods; and is preftrv’d in the 
Gardens of the Curious, for the Variety of its 
fine jagged Leaves. This is a pretty large 
white Grape, and has a fweet Juice, but not 
very vinous ; the Berries are very apt to 
grow thin upon the Bunches, unlefs the 
Vine is pruned fhort, and left but thin with 
Wood. 

5. Vitis j fulbirfuta, C. B. P. The Mo- 
rillon Taconne, or Munier, i. e. the Miller’s 


Grape ; this is Called the Burgundy in Eng¬ 
land. The Leaves of this Sort arc very much 
powder’d with White, efpecially in the Springs 
when they firft come out, from whence it had 
the Name of Miller's Grape. It produces 
middle-fiz’d black Grapes, which grow clofe 
upon the Bunches, and are generally lliort 
and thick. This is an excellent Bearer, and 
a hardy Sort. 

6. Vitis ; prcecox Columella:, aimsdulcibus, 
nigricantibus. The black Morillon. This is 
called in Burgundy, Pineav, and at Orleans, 
Auverna. It is a very fweet Grape, 'of a 
middle Size, fomewhat oval, and of a fine 
black Colour; the Bunches are fomewhat 
longer than thofe of the former.' This makes 
very good Wine. 

7. Vitis; uvd perampld, acinis albidis, 
dulcibus durioribus. Tourn. The Chaffelas 
blanc. Bar-fur-Aube, White Chaffelas, or 
Royal Mufcadine. This is a large white Grape* 
and grows clofe upon the Bunches, which art 
alfo very large, and have commonly twd fmall 
Sidc-B undies or Shoulders, produced from the 
upper Part of the Bunch; the Berries, when 
full ripe, if well expos’d to the Sun, change 
to a pale amber Colour, the Juice is very rich, 
and the Fruit is commonly ripe early in 
September. 

8 . Vitis ; uvd perampld, acinis dulcibus, 
nigricantibus. Tourn. The Chaffelas Noir, i. e. 
the Black Chaffelas. This is very often called 
the Black Mufcadine. The Berries of this are 
as large as thofe of the former, the Bunches 
are commonly larger, and are fomewhat later 
ripe; the Juice is very rich. If well ex- 
pofed, they bear well, and are ripe toward 
tiie End of September. 

9. Vitis; uvd perampld, acinis dulcibut 
rubentibus, Tourn. The Red Chaflelas. This 
is alfo called the Red Mufcadine. The Berries 
of this Sort are a little larger than thofe of 
the former, and grow much thinner upon 
the Bunches, are of a faint red Colour, and 
the Juice is very fweet, but later ripe, up¬ 
on which account it is not fo valuable in 
England. 

10. Vitis; uvd perampld, acinis'ovatis, 
albidis. Tourn. The Burdelais, vulgarly called 
Burlake. The Berries of this Kind are very 
large, of an oval Shape, and grow pretty clofe 
on the Bunches, which are fometimes of a 
prodigious Size. I have feen a Bunch of thefe 
Grapes which has weighed five Pounds. But 
they never ripen in this Country, lb that 
they are fit for nothing, except Verjuice , or to 
make Tarts. 

11. - Vitis; acinis albis, duleiffimis ; Vitis 
Apiana. C. B. P. Garidcl. The Mufcat, or 
White Frontiniac. The Berries of this Kind 
are large, and grow extremely clofe upon the 
Bunches, which are very long, and have com¬ 
monly two Shoulders to them : The Fruit, 
when ripe, has a rich, mufky Flavour ; but 
it is commonly very late in the Autumn before 
they ripen, and the Berries being fo very clofe 
upon the Bunches, do detain the Moiflure in 
their Middles, fo that they commonly perifh : 

To 
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To prevent which, fome very curious Perfons 
look over their Vines, loon after the Grapes 
are formed, and with a Pair' of Sciflers cut 
out all the fmall ones, lo as to leave the others 
at a moderate Diftance, whereby the Sun and 
Air is eafily admitted, which diflipates the 
Moifture, and prevents their perilhing. This 
Sort is a great Bearer. 

iz, Vitis ; acinis rtibris , nigricatttibus duU 
cijftmas. Gar id cl. The Mufcat Rouge, or Red 
Frontiniac. The Berries of this Kind are of 
the Size of the former, but grow much thin¬ 
ner on the Bunches; it is higher flavour’d, 
and when thorough ripe, is the richeft Grape 
yet known. But this mult have a very dry 
Soil, and a South-Ea ft Afpedt, ocherwtfe it 
feldom ripens well in England. 

13. Vitis ; acinis nigricantibus , dukiffimis. 
The Black Frontiniac. The Berries of this 
Kind are lefs than the two former, but are 
not fo high flavour’d ; their Juice is fweet, 
and they are earlier ripe. This is a good 
Bearer, but the Grapes upon the lame Bunch 
do feldom ripen at the lame time, lo that they 
can’t be gather’d in full Bunches, but mutt be 
pick’d oft fingly as they ripen. 

14.. Vitis j Damafcena. //■ R. Par. The 
Damask Grape, The Berries of this Kind 
are very Urge, black, and of an oval Form; 
the Bunches are very large, and the Vine pro¬ 
duces vigorous Shoots. This ripens late in 
England. 

1$. Vitis ; fracox , acino rotundo , albido 
dulct. The White Sweet-water. The Ber¬ 
ries of this Kind are large and white, the 
Skins are very thin, and the Juice is fweet; 
this is very early ripe, but the Berries are apt 
to be thin upon the Bunches ; for it is one of 
the tendereft Sorts, when in Flower, that I 
have yet ieen ; lo that if their happens bad 
Weather at that Seafon, they are very fubjedfc 
to blight, and being fo uncertain in bearing, 
has render’d it left efteem’d than it was for¬ 
merly. 

16. Vitis } prxcox, acino nigro, dulci E? 
rotunda. The Black Sweet-water. This is a 
lefs Grape than the former, it is of a fine 
black Colour, and grows pretty clofe upon 
the Bunches ; its Juice isfweet, and it is early 
ripe. 

17. Vitis j alba, dulcis. J. B. The 
White Mufcadine. The Berries of this Kind 
are large, of a white Colour, and the Juice is 
very fweet; the Bunches are long,' and it is 
early ripe. 

18. Vitis j Alhbrogica , Plinii. Car. Stepb. 
Prad. Raft. The Raiiin Grape, This is a 
large oval Grape of a blackilh Colour, when 
ripe; the Bunches are very targe, and make a 
fine Appearance, but never ripen well in 
England. 1 have known lome Perlbns who 
Had a great Quantity of this Sort of Grape, 
which they commonly cut in the Middle 
of Oftobcr, with pretty long Stalks to the 
Bunches, and hung them on Strings, in Rows, 
in their Kitchen, at fuch a Diftance as not to 
touch each other ; and about Clrtjlmas , thefe 
Grapes would be fo ripen’d by the Warmth 
of the Room, as to eat extremely well. 


19. Vitisj acino rubro , dtiriori, fapore 
dulci. Garidel. The Greek Grape. This is 
a middle-fiz’d Grape of a deep red Colour, 
the Skin is very tough, and the Stones are 
finall; this is by many People call’d the 
Brick Grape. In a kindly Seafon, when the/e 
Grapes ripen well, they make excellent Wine; 
but it muft have a good Wail, otherwile it 
will not ripen in England. 

20. Vitis ; pergulana, uvi perampU, acino 
oblongo, duro, majori & fub-vtrtdi. Garidel. 
The Pearl Grape, called in Provence , Pen- 
doulau, or Rin de Ponlo. This is a large, 
oblong Grape, of a greenifh white Colour, 
the Juice has a Mixture of Sweet and Sour, 
and it is late ripe. 

21. Vitts ; uva per amp acinis y nigrican- 
tibus majoribus. The St. Peter’s Grape, or 
Hefperian. The Berries of this Sort are very 
latge, round, and of a deep black Colour 
when ripe; the Bunches are very large, and 
have two Shoulders to them ; the Juice is very 
rich, and a little ting’d with Red; the Leaves 
of this Sort are remarkably jagged, fo as to 
be known when there is no Fruit upon the 
Vines; it is late ripe. I believe this is the 
fame Sort which the French call Gras Noir 
cT Efpagne, i. e. Great Black Spanijb. 

22. La Malvoife, i. e. the Malm fey Grape ; 
is a middle-fiz’d Fruit, of a muddy red Co¬ 
lour, its Juice is very rich and foft, the 
Bunches are large, and it is a great Bearer ; 
this ripens toward the latter End o(September. 

23. Malvois Mufquee , i. e. the Malm fey 
Mufcadine. This is a middle fiz’d Grape, ra¬ 
ther long than round, of a rich, musky Fla¬ 
vour when ripe. This is one of the Sorts of 
Grapes from which the Madera Wine is made. 
It ripens late in England. 

24. The Red Hamburgh Grape. The Ber¬ 
ries of this Kind arc large, and of a reddifh 
Colour, covered with a Flew; the Bunches 
are large, and it is a good Bearer. This ripens 
toward the End of September , and is a fine 
Grape. It was brought into England by Mr. 
Warner of Rotberbitb, who hath fupply’d 
many curious Perfons with it. 

2$. The Black Hamburgh , or Warner Grape. 
This has a middle-fiz’d Berry, rather long 
than round, of a fine black Colour, when 
ripe; the Juice is very rich, fome what inclin¬ 
ing to a musky Flavour. This ripens about 
the Middle of September. It was brought into 
England by Mr. Warner , with the former. 

26. Raifin Swiffe, i. c. the Switzerland 
Grape. This is preserved only as a Curiofity ; 
the Fruit of this Kind are ftrip’d with White 
and Black, and fometimes divided into Quar¬ 
ters of thofe Colours, and many times half the 
Bunch is white, and the other half black, and 
fome intire Bunches are white, and others 
black, lb that it appears as if two Kinds had 
been grafted on the fame Root. The Fruit 
is good for little, but Shew, therefore one 
Plant of this Kind is enough in a Garden. 

Befide thofe here-mention’d, there are a 
great Variety of other Sorts, which are the 
Produce of warmer Countries, fome of which 
have been introduced lately into England ; but 
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as it is uncertain at prefent, how thefe will 
ripen in this Climate, I thought it proper to 
omit mentioning them in this Place; betides, 
it is very probable, that many of them may 
prove the fame we already have, under diffe¬ 
rent Names ; for as thefe Fruits are brought 
from different Countries, fo'they feldom come 
with the fame Names; and it is this hafty 
Temper to increafe the Number of Sorts, 
which has confounded the prefent Catalogues 

of Fruits. . 

All the Sorts of Vines are propagated either 
from Layers or Cuttings, the former of which 
is greatly practis’d in England? but the latter 
is what l would recommend, as being much 
preferable to the other. For the Roots of 
Vines do not grow ftrong and woody, as in 
molt Sorts of Trees, but are long, {lender, 
and pliant ; fo that when they are taken out 
of the Ground, they feldom ftrike out again, 
but thrivel and dry, fo that they rather retard 
than help the Plants in their Growth, by pre¬ 
venting the new Fibres from pufhing out; for 
which Reafon 1 had rather plant a good Cut¬ 
ting than a rooted Plant, provided it be well 
choien, and there is lefs Danger of its not 

^But^as there are few Perfons who make 
Choice of proper Cuttings, or at leaft that do 
form their Cuttings rightly, in England fo it 
will be proper to give Directions tor this 
"Work in the firft Place, before I proceed. 
You fhould always mike Choice of fuch Shoots 
as are ftrong and well ripened of the laft Year s 
Growth; thefe Ihould be cut from the old 
Vine jnft below the Place where they were 
produced, taking a Knot of the Two-years 
Wood, which fhould be pruned fmooth ; then 
you Ihould cut off the upper Part of the 
Shoot, fo as to leave the Cutting about fix- 
teen Inches long: Now, in making the Cut¬ 
tings after this Manner, there can be but one 
taken from each Shoot ; whereas moft Per ions 
cut them into Lengths of about a Foot, and 
plant them all, which is very wrong ; for the 
upper Part of the Shoots are never fo well 
ripened as the lower Part which was produ¬ 
ced early in the Spring ; fo that if they do 
take Root, they never make fo good Plants, 
for the Wood of thofe Cuttings being fpungy 
and foft, admits theMoilhire too freely where¬ 
by the Plants will be luxuriant in Growth, 
but never fo fruitful asfuch whole Wood is 

cloler and more compatt. 

When the Cuttings are thus prepared, they 
fhould be placed with their lower P art into the 
Ground, in a dry Place, laying lome Litter 
about their upper Pans, to prevent them from 
drving; in this Situation they may remain 
until the Beginning of April? (which is the 
bed Time for planting them) when you fhould 
tike them out, and wafh them from the Filth 
they have contracted ; and if you find them 
verv dry, you fhould let them ftand with their 
Wer Parts in Water, fix or eight Hours, 
which will did end their Veflels, and difpote 
them for taking Root. ’1 hen let about preparing 
the Ground where the Plants are defigned to 
0 »u«lw againit Walk or for Sun- 


dards) for they Ihould not be removed again. 
But as I intend hereafter to treat in particular 
about the Planting and Management of Vine¬ 
yards? fo in this Place I fhall confine my felf 
only to fuch as are planted cither againft Walls 
or Pales, for eating. 

In preparing the Ground, you fhould con- 
fider the Nature of the Soil, wnich, if ftrong 
and inclinable to Wet, is by no Means proper 
for Grapes; but where it thus happens, you 
Ihould open a Trench againft the Wall, which 
fhould be fill’d with Lime Rubbiih, the better 
to drain off the Moifture, then raiie the Bor¬ 
der with frefh, light Barth, about a Foot 
thick, fo that it may be at leaft a Foot above 
the Level of the Ground; then you fhould 
open the Holes about fix Feet Diftance from 
each other, putting one good ftrong Cutting 
into each Hole, which fhould be laid a little 
doping, that their Tops may incline to the 
Wall; but mull be put in fo deep, that the 
uppermoft Eye may be level with the Surface 
of the Ground: for when there are two or 
three Eyes left above Ground, as is the com¬ 
mon Method ufed by the English Gardeners, 
they do all attempt to fhoot, fo that the 
Strength of the Cuttings is divided to nourifh 
fo many Shoots, whereas on the contrary, it 
is all employ’d on one Angle Shoot, which 
consequently will be much ltronger ; beftdes, 
the Sun and Air is apt to dry that Part of 
the Shoots which remains above Ground, and 
io often prevents their Buds from (hooting. 

Then, having placed in the Cutting, you 
fhould fill up the Hole gently, prefling down 
the Earth with your Foot, and raiie a little 
Hill juft upon the Top of the Cutting, to 
cover the upper Eye quite over, which will 
prevent it from drying. This being done, 
there is nothing more neceflary, but to keep 
the Ground dear from Weeds, until the Cut¬ 
tings begin to fhoot, at which time you fhould 
look over them carefully, to rub off any 
dangling Shoots, if fuch are produced, and 
faften the main Shoot to the Wall ; which 
fhould be conftantly fattened up, as it is ex¬ 
tended in Length, to prevent its breaking or 
hanging down. You mult continue alfo, du¬ 
ring the Sumner Seafon, conftantly rubbing 
off all lateral Shoots which are produced, 
leaving only the the firft main Shoot; and be 
fiire to keep the Ground conftantly clear from 
Weeds, which, iffuffer’d to grow, will ex- 
hauft the Goodnefs of the Soil, and ftarve the 
Cuttings. 

The Michaelmas following, if your Cut¬ 
tings have produced ftrong Shoots, you fhould 
prune them down to two Eyes, (which, tho* 
by lome People may be thought too fhorr, 
yet I am fatisfied, from fcveral Experiments, 
to be the beft Method): The Rcafcn fbi 
advifing the pruning the Vines at this Seafon, 
rather than deferring it till Spring? is, becaufe 
the tender Pam of thofe young Shoots, if 
left on, are fubjedt to decay in iVinter , and 
imbibe fome noxious Matter from the Air, 
which greatly weakens thtir Roots; fo that 
if they are cut off early in Autumn? the 
Wounds wiU heal over before the bad Wea¬ 
ther, 
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ther, and thereby the Roots will be greatly 
ftrengthened. 

In the Spring, after the cold Weather is 
pafs’d, you mult gently digup the Borders, to 
loofen the Earth ; but you muft be very care¬ 
ful in the doing of this, not to injure the 
Roots of your Vines$ you Ihould alio raife 
the Earth up to the Stems of the Plants, lo 
as to cover the old Wood, but not fo deep as 
to cover either of the Eyes of the laft fear’s 
Wood. After this they will require no far¬ 
ther Care until they begin to lhoot, when yon 
Ihould look over the* carefully, to rub off 
all weak, dangling Shoots, leaving no more 
than the two shoots, which are produced 
from the two Eyes of the laft Year’s Wood, 
which fhould be fattened to the Wall ; and io 
from tliis, until the Vines have done (hooting, 
you Ihould look them over, once in three 
Weeks, to rub off all lateral Shoots as they 
are produced, and to fatten the two main 
Shoots to the Wall; as they are extended in 
Length, which muft not be Ihortened before 
the Middle of July, when it will be proper 
to nip off their Tops, whirh will ftrengthen 
the lower Lyes. And during the Summer 
Seaton, you muft conftantly keep the Ground 
clear from Weeds, nor Ihould you permit any 
Sort of Plants to grow near the Vines , which 
would not only rob them of Nourithment, but 
lhade the lower Parts of the Shoots, and 
thereby prevent their Ripening; which will 
not only caufe their Wood to be fpungy and 
luxuriant, but render it lets fruitful. 

At Michaelmas you Ihould prune thefe 
again, leaving three Buds to each of the 
Shoots, provided they are ftrong, otherwife 
it is better to (horten them down to two Eyes, 
(for it is very wrong Pra&ice to leave much 
Wood upon young Vines , or to lay their 
Shoots in too long, which greatly weakens the 
Roots) then you Ihould fatten them to the 
Wall, drawing each of them out horizontally 
from the Stem ; then, in the Spring , dig the 
Borders as before. 

The third Seaton you muft go over the 
Vines again, fo toon as they begin to (hoot, 
rubbing off all Danglers, as before, and train¬ 
ing in the leading Shoots, (which this Seaton 
may be fuppofed to be two from each Shoot 
of the laft Year’s Wood; but if they attempt 
to produce two Shoots from one Eye, the 
weakeft of them muft be rubbed off, for there 
fhould never be more than one allowed to come 
out of an Eye), If any of them produces Fruit, 
as many times they will the third Year, you 
fhould not ftop them, (fb fbon as is generally 
pradtifed upon the bearing Shoots of old Vines') 
but permit them to (hoot forward till Midfum- 
mer, at which time you may pinch off the 
Tops of the Shoots, for if this were done too 
foon, it would fpoil the Buds for the next 
Year’s Wood, which in young Vines muft be 
carefully preferved, becaufe there are no Shoots 
laid in on purpofe for Wood, as is commonly, 
practis’d on old Vines. 

During this Summer you muft conftantly go 
over your Vines, and difplace all weak, lateral 
Shoots as they are produced, and carefully 


keep the Ground clear from Weeds, as was 
before directed) that the Shoots may ripen 
well, which is a material thing to be obferved 
in mod Sorts of Frtit-Trees, but elpecially in 
Vines which feldom produce any Fruit from 
immature Branches. Thefe Things being duly 
obferved, are all that is necefTary in the Ma¬ 
nagement of young Vines. I fhall therefore 
proceed to lay down Rules for the Govern¬ 
ment of grown Vines , which I fhall do as 
briefly as poffibfe. And, 

Fir ft, Vines do rarely produce any Bearing- 
Shoots from Wood that is more than one 
Year old} therefore great Care fhould be taken 
to have fuch Wood in every Part of the 
Trees, for the Fruit are always produced upon 
Shoots, which come out from the Buds of the 
Jaft Year’s Wood, fb that is always upon the 
feme Year’s Shorts. The Method commonly 
practis'd by the Gardeners in England , is, to 
fhorten the Branches of the former Years 
Growth, down to three or four Eyes, at the 
time of pruning j tho’ there are fome Pcrfons 
who leave thefe Shoots four or five Eyes long, 
and affirm, that by this Practice they obtain a 
greater Quantity of Fruit: But this is very 
wrong, ftnee it is impoffible that one Root 
can nourifh forty or fifty Bunches of Grapes, 
fo well as it can ten or twelve ; fb that what 
is gotten in Number is loft in their Magni¬ 
tude ; befides, the greater Quantity of Fruit 
there is left on Vines, the later they are ri¬ 
pen’d, and their Juice is not fb rich. And 
this is well known in the Wine Countries, 
where there are Laws enaded, to diredfc the 
Quantity of Shoots, and the Number of Eyes 
that thofe are to have upon each Root, left 
by overbearing them, they not only exhauft 
and weaken the Roots, but thereby render 
the Juice weak, and lb deftroy the Reputation 
of their IVme. 

Wherefore, the belt Method is, to leave 
the Bearing-Shoots about four Eyes in Length, 
(becaufe the lowermoft never produce) and 
three Buds are fufficient, for each of thefe will 
produce two or three Bunches; fb that from 
each of thofe Shoots there may be expected 
fix or eight Bunches, which is a fufficient 
Quantity. Thefe Shoots muft be laid in about 
eighteen Inches afunder, for if they are clofer, 
when the Side-Shoots are produced, there will 
not be Room enough to train them in againft 
the Wall, which fhould always be obferved j 
and as their Leaves are very large, fo the 
Branches fhould be left at a proportionable 
Diftance, that they may not crowd or lhade 
each other. 

In Pruning, you fhould always obferve to 
make the Cut juft above an Eye, Hoping it 
backward from it, that if it fhould bleed, the 
Sap might not flow upon the Bud : And where 
there is an Opportunity of cutting down fbme 
young Shoots to two Eyes, in order to pro¬ 
duce vigorous Shoots for the next Year’s Bear¬ 
ing, it fhould always be done; becaufe in 
flopping of thofe Shoots which have Fruit 
upon them in May, it often fpoih the Eyes for 
Bearing ; and this referving of new Wood, is 
what the Vignerons abroad do always pratftife 
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in their Vineyards. The beft Seafon for Pru¬ 
ning of Vines is the End of September or the 
Beginning of October , for the Reasons before 
laid down. 

The latter End of Aprils or the Beginning 
of May, when the Vines begin to fhoor, you 
tnuft carefully look them over, Tubbing off all 
final 1 Buds which may come from the old 
Wood, which do only produce weak dangling 
Branches j as alio when two Shoots are pro¬ 
duc’d from the lame Bud, the weakeft of them 
Ihould be dilplac’d, which will caule the others 
to be the ftronger; and the fooner this is done, 
the better it is for the Vines. 

In the Middle of May, you mull go over 
them again, rubbing off all the dangling 
Shoots as before, and at the lame time you 
mull nail up all the ftrong Branches, fo that 
they may not hang from the Wall; for if their 
Shoots hang down, their Leaves will be turn’d . 
the wrong Way ; which when the Shoots are 
afterwards nail’d upright, will have their back 
Surface upward ; and until the Leaves are 
turn’d again, and have taken their right Di\ 
re&ion, the Fruit will not thrive : So that 
the not obferving this Management, will caule 
the Grapes to be a Fortnight later before they 
ripen. Befides, by differing the Fruit to hang 
from the Wall, and be fhaded with the Clole- 
nefs of the Branches, it is greatly retarded in 
its Growth: Therefore, during the growing 
Sealon, you Ihould condantly look over the 
pities, difplacing all dangling Branches and 
wild Wood, and faden up the other Shoots re¬ 
gularly to the Wall, as they are extended in 
Length; and towards the latter End of May , 
you thou Id Hop the Bearing-Branches, which 
will ftrengthen the Fruit, provided you always 
leave three Eyes above the Bunches; for if 
you flop them too loon, it will injure the 
Fruit, by taking away that Part of the Branch 
which is neceffary to attrad the Nouriflunent 
to the Fruit, as alfo to peripire off the Crudi¬ 
ties of the Sap, which is not proper for the 
Fruit to receive. 

But although I recommend the flopping 
thole Shoots which have Fruit at this Sealon, 
yet you Ihould by no means ftop thole which 
arc intended for bearing the next Year, before 
the Beginning of July, left by flopping them 
too loon, you caufe the Eyes to ihoot out 
lirong lateral Branches, whereby they will be 
greatly injured. Thele therefore Ihould be 
train’d upright againfl the Wall until that time ; 
when their Tops may be nipp’d off, to give 
Strength to the lower Buds. 

During the Summer Seafon, you fhould be 
very careful to rub off all dangling Branches, 
and train up the Shoots regularly to the Wail, 
which will greatly accelerate the Growth of the 
Fruit; and alfo admit the Sun and Air to 
them, which is abfoluttly neceffary to ripen, 
and give the Fruit a rich Flavour $ but you 
mull never diveft the Branches of their Leaves, 
a$ is the Pradtice of lome Perfonsj for altho’- 
the admitting of the Sun is ncceflary to 
ripen them, yet if they are too much expos’d 
thereto, their Skins will be tough, and they 
will rarely rjpen; Befides, the Leaves being 


flbfolutely neceffary to nourilh the Fruit by 
taking rhem off, the Fruit is flarv’d, and lel- 
dom comes to any Size, as I have feveral times 
obforv’d; therefore a great Regard Ihould be 
had to the Summer Management of the Vines, 
where Perfons are defirous to have their Fruit 
excellent and duly ripen’d. 

When the Fruit are all gather’d, you fhould 
prune the Vines, whereby the Litter of their 
Leaves will be inti rely remov’d at once, and 
the Fruit will be the forwarder the fucceeding 
Year, as has been before obferv’d. 

Having thus treated of the Management of 
Vines againfl Walls, % 3 c. I come next to the 
Culture of luch as are planted in Vine¬ 
yards i but as the Number of thofe in Eng* 
land is final], and the Experience of them 
not very great, fo I fhall firft iubjoin an Ac¬ 
count of their Planting and Managing their 
Vineyards in Italy and France, and then fhall 
add fome Obforvations and Experimentsof my 
own. And firft, I fhall infert a curious Ac¬ 
count of the Method the Italians follow in 
planting their Vineyards, and making their 
Wine, which 1 receiv’d from an ingenious Cor- 
refpondent in that Country, who hath fome 
Vineyards of his own, and hath been very 
exadfc in his Oblcrvations upon the different 
Methods now pra&is’d by the Italians in their 
Vineyards which is as follows. 

foe Method of managing their Vineyards, and 
making their Vines in Italy. 

t. As to the Soil; next to that of Chianti, 
which is in a manner all rocky, they prefer 
that of the hilly Parts of this Country, which 
has a warm, ftony Bottom, with a loamy 
Superficies; and next to that, fuch as has a 
lime-ftone or chalky Bottom, with a rcafonably 
deep Surface of any good Earth ; but in the 
Plains, where the Wines are nothing com¬ 
parable to thofe of the Hills and Mountains, 
they are forc’d to content themfelves with any 
tolerably good Sort of Ground, that is neither 
fandy nor light to Excefs, nor too clayey or 
binding, though a pretty fliff Marie does well 
enough. 

2. As to its Expofure, they chufe one that 
is due South, or that inclines to the Well 
rather than to the Eaft: And in the Plains, 
they are oblig’d to be contented, as will be 
here related, with a North one for part of 
their Vineyards; which they fence, however, 
if not naturally cover’d with fome Wood or 
adjacent Hill, with either a good Hedge or a 
Stone-wall, againfl the Northern Blafts. 

3. The Manner of preparing the Ground 
for Planting, differs according to the Situation 
of it j being perform’d one Way when on 
Mountains; another when on more moderate 
Hills; and a different, in fome refpe&s, to that 
when on a Plain or Level. 

In thofe Plains which are very mountainous 
and rocky; as alfo the Hills, where the Bot¬ 
tom of Stone is found near the Superficies, and 
is hard, they, with the Help of proper Inftru- 
ments, or elfe with Gunpowder, make a Trench 
of four Feet and a half deep, and three 
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and an half wide, drawing it from Eaft to 
Weft, (and tho* it may be near, yet always 
fomewhat under the Summit or Top of the 
Mountain, to be cover’d from the North 
Wind thereby ) ; and with part of the Stones 
which they raife out of the Foundation, they 
make a dry Wall (i.e. without Mortar) juft 
below the Trench ; about twelve Feet below 
-this they make a focond Trench in like man¬ 
ner, levelling the Ground between the Trenches, 
as well as they can, with Mattocks, Crows of 
Iron, £r fc. and fo proceed till they have fimfh d 
the whole Ground they intend to plant. 

The Ufe of thofc little Walls is to keep 
the little Earth there is from being wafti’d 
away by impetuous Rains: For the carrying off 
of which, they make proper Channels at con¬ 
venient Placesy fo that the whole Plantation, 
at feme Diftance, refcmbles a regular magni¬ 
ficent Pair of Stairs. In which Trenches, at 
about three Feet diftance one from the other, 
they plant the Cuttings of Wwj, fomewhat llant- 
in®, about the Depth of two and a half or near 
three Feet: Which being drelVd as hereafter 
related, and when they come to their Bearing, 
being kept of an equal Height, make a molt 
agreeable Profpedt. 

When the Ground is hilly, but not very 
mountainous, they dig a Trench about four 
Feet and a half deep, and three and a half 
wide y and then having tlirown the Earth to the 
Northward, they make a fecond with the Earth 
whereof they fill the firft, and fo on, one under 
andclofe to the other, till they have fimfh d the 
Ground they would plant, the laft ferving for 
a Ditch to carry the Water off; Into which, 
at proper Diftances, they alfo make little 
Ditches to convey the Water * and having fo 
done, and thrown the Earth taken out of the 
firft Trench on to the trench d Ground, and 
leveil’d it fo as to give it an even proper Decli¬ 
vity, they plant it with the Cuts of Vine j in 
Quadrangles or other Manner, at the Diftance 
of about five Feet and a half or more, as they 
think mod proper for their Ground ; If ftony, 
in the manner before related, as prachsd in 
the Mountains; but if not, then as they do »t 
in the Plains, as will be hereafter deferib d. 

When the Vineyard is to be made on a Plain 
or an exaft Level, having flak’d the Part out 
they defign for Walks, and laid out the Divi- 
fions they intend for Vines, their next Care is, 
that each of them have a proper Declivity, 
and that there be good Drains to carry the 
Water off* in order to which, they make the 
firft Trench exadtly in the Middle of the Di- 
vifion, extending from Eaft to Weft, of the 
Depth of four Feet and a half, and near four 
Feet in Breadth, throwing the Earth taken out 
of it Northward ; when laying at the Bottom 
Stones, Bmfhwood, Bones, or alrnoft any Sort 
of Rubbilh to raife and dram it, they proceed 
to the fccond Trench; with the Earth of 
which they fill the firft, and fo on till they 
have finifh’d as far as the fecond Divifion ex¬ 
tends Southward, laying at the Bottom of 
every Trench fuch Rubbifh as they can get; 
and then removing the Earth taken out of the 


firft Trench over to the South-fide already 
trench’d, they proceed to trench in the fame 
manner on the North-fide, as far as ihe Di¬ 
vifion extends y when in the laft Trench there 
will naturally remain a Ditch (the Side of 
which fome very curious People wall with a 
dry Wall) to carry off the Water, whence 
they take Care to make proper Drains to carry 
it away. 

This being done, they proceed to level this 
Piece of G rounds giving each Side thereof its 
proper Declivity, fo that it fome what re- 
iembles a Roof that is not fttep, or, as they 
here term it, a Mule’s Back, bearing the fol- 
lowingFigure : And thus they do to preferve the 



Vines they plant the longer, and to make then! 
render better Wines, whilft thofe that are 
planted on the Flat, and on the Borders of 
Ditches, where they are fupported by a fort 
of Poplar-Trees, and lerve for the Divifion of 
the Corn-Fields, though the Vines grow to a 
great Thicknefs, and produce much Fruit, yet 
they render a Wine that is good for little, and 
will not hft above thirty-five or forty Years y‘ 
whereas what is fo planted, being tolerably 
well look’d after, holds good for one hundred 
and forty, or one hundred and fifty, and in 
Chianti they will laft above three hundred*. 
Years, they there accounting thole of one 
hundred Years old as young Vines. 

N. B. To defray in good Part the Charge of tbii 
expenfive Culture, thofe in the Plains , the verft 
frjl Tear , few a Hole of Melons bet ween Vine and 
Vine, which they make about ten Inches diame¬ 
ter y and a Foot deep, filing about three-fourths of 
it with good macerated Dung , and the reft with 
fine good Earth , (of which that left by Land- 
Floods is efteem’d the beft) in which they put about 
fifteen or twenty Seeds ; which being come up, be¬ 
fore they put out the dome flick Leaf, they nip tbd 
Tops of all but two or at moft three of the ftrongejt 
Plants, which they leave to bear Fruit, and order 
accordingly. After which they plant Cauliflowers, 
or Brocoli of Cauliflowers y and this they alfo 
do in the Hills fo trenched ; but in the Mountains 
Melons do not well in the Trenches ; but Beet- 
Root is often produc'd, and Cauliflowers. 

The Ground being fo order’d, where the 
Vineyard is in a Plain, or on the Hills, they 
proceed to mark it out with Lines, according 
to the Diftances they would plant at, en¬ 
deavouring to do it in Rows about three Feet 
Vine from Vine, and about four, or four and a 
half, from Row to Row, but for the moft part 
in a Quadrangular manner, at the Diftance of 
about four Feet one from the other, draw¬ 
ing Lines lengthways and athwart: In the 
Crofs they plant the Cut of a Vine in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: 

Having an iron Crow of an Inch or better 
diameter, a little pointed at the End, they 
therewith make an Hole dire&ly down about 
three Feet and a half deep y then being pro- 
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vided with an Inftrument, they call a Crucctolo, 
having an Handle of Wood like that of a large 
Augar, and the Body of Iron four Feet long, 
and better than half an Inch in diameter, at 
the End of which there is a Nich foniething 
like an Half-moon, making this Figure, they, 



after twilling the End of the Cutting, put it 
therein, and fo force it down to the Bottom of 
the Hole, where they then leave it, and after¬ 
wards fill up the Vacancy with fine filled Earth 
or Sand, obferving to tread the Earth clofe to 
the Plants, which othcrwife (unlds it be ftiff 
Iaindj is often inclinable to be loofe and dry, 
efpecially if Rain does not foon follow their 
Planting ; and it is incredible how many Vines 
three Perfons can in this manner plant in one 
Day, viz. upwards of Two thoufand. 

As the Cuts are of a good Length, there 
generally remain about two Feet or better 
of them above the Ground, when planted, and 
fometimes more. When, as it frequently hap¬ 
pens, they find the Earth lhallow, fo that in 
the trenching they arrive at prime Rock, or a 
cold blcakifh Clay, at the Depth of aboutthree 
Feet, and therefore they trench not lower, 
they plant the Depth of two and a quarter, or 
two and an half Feet} fhallower than which 
they never plant, and even then, if the Bottom 
be Clay, they will do but little and if rocky, 
are apt to fufFer in the Summer by dry hot 
Weather, (tho’ if once they ftrike their Roots 
in the Rock they do well enough) and yield 
the belt Wine that is made in the Plains j which, 
however, tho* planted with the fame Sort of 
Vines as thofe of the Mountains, and even of 
Cuttings brought from thence, never produce 
near lb good Wines as thofe that grow there, 
notwithftanding the Grapes ripen three Weeks, 
if not a Month, fooner. 

N. B. This Tillage and Plantation is per¬ 
form'd al any time between November and 
March, in dry , but not frojiy Weather ; fince 
then the frozen Earth in working being naturally 
thrown into the Bottom of the Trench, where 
the Vines are to make their principal Roots , it 
retains fucb a Frigidity, that they will thrive 
but badly in it ; which will be the Cafe alfo 
if the Ground be labour'd too wet: wherefore 
this Trenching or-thorough Tillage is generally 
perform'd in February, after the Severity of 
the Frcfts is over, ana may be planted at any 
time between that and April; whiljl as for 
the Cuttings, they are obferv'd to do heft when 
planted as foon as cut off in the dreffing: but if 
that Convcniency is not to be had , they may be 
brought from any reafonable Dijlance , their Cut- 
Ends only being ty'd up, and cover'd from the 
Air with Mofs , Straw, or the like \ or if from 
a greater, with fame Earth about them, and may 
be kept, burying the Cut-Ends in the Ground, till 
fitch time as they can be us’d: But juft before 
this is done , it is proper to put them in. IVater for 


twelve Hours or more, fince that will influence 
them to ftrike Root the better. 

It is not of much Importance , that the Cuts 
be from the heft fort of Grapes, though that is 
heft, if eaftly to be Lad, hut may be from anv 
Vines in the Neighbourhood that thrive will-, 
for afterwards, when they come to their Bearing , 
you may, with little Trouble , ingraft them with 
Cuts from Vines of the Sorts you Jeftre\ and 
theft will bear fame Fruit the very 1 'ear they are 
ingrafted, and moft abundantly the next ; btfides , 
that the Foot of the Vine or Stock will receive 
Benefit by this Operation. 

5 - The Plantation having been made in the 
manner before related, the firlt Culture of it is 
perform'd different Ways > which, as one of 
them has been praflis'd but of lace Years, they 
may be term’d the Old and the Modern. 

According to the old IFay, about a Month 
after the Planting, when they begin to fhoot, 
they cut oif the Tops of the Plants juft above 
the fecond Eye that is above the Ground, and 
fo let them remain, and fhoot out at PJeafure, 
only after the Melons, &c. (which, as is laid 
before, are planted or rais’d in the Vacancies) 
are gather’d, they dig, and fow, at proper 
Diftanccs, the Ground with Beans, Kidney- 
Beans, Turnips, Beets, or the like, and let the 
Fines fhoot and grow at Liberty till the third 
Year, (that is, when they have been planted 
three Years compleat) i then opening the Earth 
about each Plant in March, or towards the 
Beginning of April, to the Depth of about a 
Foot, they, with their Hand, clear away the 
fuperficiai Roots, and then throw in two Hand¬ 
fuls of good half-confum’d Sheeps Dung, or 
elfe of Lupines that have been parboil’d ; after 
which, with a (harp Inftrument (either a Bill 
or ltrong Pruning-knife) and a fteady Hand, 
they cut off the Head of the Plant juft below 
the lowcft Shoot, which is fometimes a Finger 
or two under Ground, rubbing the Part cut 
over with fome of the contiguous Earth ; and 
then upon its fhooting, take the principal 
Shoot, (gently cleaning away the reft) and fix 
it with a green Bulrufh toa final! Stick, to keep 
it, when tender, from being broken by the 
Winds, and fo let it remain till the next Drefi- 
fing Seafon: when having prun’d if, leaving 
but one Eye, they put a Stick that is fomc- 
thing more fubftantial, of between three and 
four Feet Jong, to fupport it from time to 
time, tying the Shoot to it till the Month of 
July, before the Entrance of the Dog-days j 
at which time they nip off the Head of it, 
which checks its Luxuriancy, and renders the 
Fruit, which it will then begin to have in 
final] Bunches of nine or ten Grapes each, 
better and larger, tying the Remainder of the 
faid Shoot to the Stick : In the next Year they 
order it in the fame manner, and fo on till the 
feventh Year after planting, when it begins to 
give Fruit to purpofe; and then, at Dreffing, 
they generally leave but one Head on the 
moil vigorous Plants, and only two Eyes on 
that, and flake them with fubftantial Stakes of 
better than an Inch diameter, and near fix 
Feet long, one of which, or more, goes into 
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the Ground* (of which thofe made of wild 
Chefnut, the Coppices of which they cut once 
in i'even or eight Years, for refusing both 
Wet and Dry, are accounted the beft): and 
whin they begin to lhoot, they tie them to 
thefe with the lmall Twigs of Broom or Often, 
and fo vifiting them frequently in the Courfe 
of the Summer to keep them ty’d, as alio to 
nip off luxuriant Branches, they let them re¬ 
main till the Dog-days are over •, when they 
clear them of fome of their Leaves, that the 
Fruit may ripen the better. 

N. B. In Drejfing them after the fixth Tear, 
if they have mailt more Shoots than one, as mojl 
of them will have done, they , as before , cut them 
all away, unlefs they have Occafwn with them to 
fupply the Places of fome contiguous Plants that 
have mifcarrfd ■, and in moifl, warm Weather 
they lay thofe Shoots down better than a Foot 
under the Ground , carrying the Heads of them 
where they dejign ■, and this they term Propagi¬ 
nation : The bejl of the Shoots that they cut off 
from their Vines of feven Tears old or older , 
they either referve for any new Plantations that 
they are to make , or to fill , at about nine Pence 
Sterling per Hundred. 

In Drejf ug firam the fiventb Year forward, 
they referve the loweft Head they can, provided 
it be vigorous, and endeavour to keep their 
"V ines as low as may be, for the Fruit to enjoy 
the warm Reflexion of the Earth after the Sun¬ 
beams are gone off from it, to ripen it, and give 
it Life and Vigour■, but not fo as to let the Ends 
of the Bunches touch the Ground, or be Jo near 
to it as that they might be dajh'd therewith by 
the Rains, jince that would be apt to rot the 
Grapes t wbiljl in Chianti (where the Vines, 
though tnofl abundant in the Prod all of their 
Fruit, are not fo lavifh in their Shoots , but are 
eaflly kept in good Order , by a Hand that is tole¬ 
rably skilful) it is incredible how exactly even 
the Vines are kept, about the Height of four 
Feet from the Ground, which contributes to the 
making the beautiful Profpeil before-mention*d. 

The Modern Way is as follows: 

A Month or thereabouts after Planting, 
when the young Plants begin to lhoot, they 
prune them jult above the lirft Eye that re¬ 
mains out of the Earth, whereat, when they 
(as they naturally will) have made their 
Shoots, towards the Beginning of June, and 
fo that they can difeern which, of the feveral 
they put out, are the ftrongeft, and appear the 
moll thriving, they carefully and gently, with 
the Thumb, rub off all of them, except one, 
which they judge to be the ftrongeft, and, 
for the molt part, the neareft the Ground; 
which Diligence they renew every eight or ten 
Days, or oftner, if the Weather chance to be 
wet, taking away all the new Shoots, which 
they will abundantly make, ever leaving only 
the principal Shoot; which, thaE it may not 
be prejudic’d by the Winds, or the Feet of 
the People, {who frequently, during the Pro- 
grefs of the Melons fown between them, muft 
go to nip off the running Branches, and culti¬ 
vate them, and who at the lame time with great 
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Convenience, do this Work about the Tines ■ 
they gently tie, as foon as it is well capable of 
it, to a fmall Stick ■, and if, as it often hap. 
pens, it proves very luxuriant, they nip oif 
us I °p; And this rubbing oft' of jthe young 
Shoots they continue ’till the Month of Gtto- 
ber, (though unlefs there be frequent Rains, 
there will, about the Beginning of Augufl, 
be few Shoots to eafe them of) whilft fome- 
times the principal Shoots wilt bear Fruits in 
fmall Bunches of five or fix Grapes each but 
as they are always late, fo they will not 
ripen: Wherefore, that the Strength of the 
Plant may not be lellened or impaired thereby, 
they generally crop them oft', after which they 
let the Vines remain ’till pretty early in the 
Spring, when the intermediate Crop of Cault- 
flowers or Brocolt ot Caul flowers^ is taken off; 
then, in the Month of hebruary, they open the 
Earth about the Foot of each Plant, and clear 
it of its fuperficial Roots, and manure it 
in the Manner before deferib’d in the Culti¬ 
vation of thofe the old IVay. The third 
Year they drefs the Shoot fo as to leave but 
one Eye upon it; and afterwards digging all 
the Ground in the intermediate Spaces, to 
requite the Expence of Culture, they fow a 
Sort of Kidney-Beans, which not fifing above 
a Foot in Height, or fcarce fo much, docs not 
prejudice the young Vines \ to which they now 
give fome what more fubftanti.il Sticks, whereto 
they continue to tie them, a* alfo to rub olF 
any new Shoots that they make, vifiting them 
for that End ; as alfo to crop off the laviihTops 
of the Shoots, only three or four times in the 
Summer ; and the next Year, in Drefftng, they 
beftow fubftancial Sticks on them, whereto 
they tie them with Broom-twigs, or l'mall 
Ofiers, when they begin to be in a pretty good 
State of Bearing, producing two or three pretty 
large Bunches of Grapes, which (as thofe 
of the antecedent Year) ripen well, but come 
not to the full of their Bearing ’till the fourth 
or fifth Year: However, they anticipate 
thofe ordered the ocher Way three or four 
Years; and this is withal the furer Way of 
the two •, fince in cutting oft' the Heads of 
the others, many are loft whereas this Wav, 
few, if any, fail. 

N. B. IVhat is before faid of a Vinc’j com¬ 
ing to its full Bearing , is only to be underflood 
m refpebl to the Quantity of the Fruit, a little 
htore or lefi ; for as to the Quality, it is gene- 
rally eft ear? d to be meliorating ’till the twentieth 
Tear, (being duly-cultivated) and the Wines 
coming from it richer and better ; and in Chianti 
they mix not with their beft Grapes thofe of the 
Produ 3 of Vines of a left Age than fifteen or 
jtxteen Tears, and pretend they are always melio¬ 
rating for fifty Tears, 

** The / i * es bein S> by one or other of thofe 
Methods, brought to a full Eearing-State, they 
mnft be annually drels’d, according to the 
Vigour of the Plant, and duly flak’d. 

In Drefting, to thofe of moderate Strength 
and Vigour, they leave but one Eye, or at 
molt two 5 and to the molt ftrong and vigo¬ 
rous, but three or four at the very molt ; 
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and then they tie them not as they do wheh 
they are but one or wo, but fixing another 
left fubftantial Stick in the Ground, near the 
main one, to the Top of which, for its better 
Support, they tie it with an Ofier > they bend 
down and fix the Head thereto in the follow¬ 
ing Form: 



And fometimes when they find fome one of 
a very extraordinary Vigour, and that has two 
good Heads, they leave them both, and difpofing 
of one in the Manner juft beforerelated, the other, 
having fixed another Stick on the other Side of 
the principal Stake, and tied it thereto, they in 
the like Manner bend down the Tie thereto, when 
it comes to form the following Figure; 

n/i 

This done, they continue from time to time 
to bind the new Shoots to the Stakes, and to 
nip off the Tops of them, when too luxuriant, 
’till towards the time of Ripening ; when the 
Dog-Days arc part, they disburthen them of 
fome of their Leaves, to expofe the Fruit, then 
turning Colour, more to the Sun, and to acce¬ 
lerate the Ripening of it. 

N. B. What is /aid above in relation to the 
leaving of more than one Head, and the ordering 
thereofonly relates to fuch as are in Vineyards 
m the Plains and Hills •, for in the Mountains , as 
their Stakes are Jlronger and thicker , they ajjix 
fome Wood-work to them , on which Frame they 
run two, and fometimes three Heads , making the 
Shape of a Wheel. 

Here alfo it may be proper to obferve , That all 
Landlords of Vineyards, at letting them, ever 
referve to tbemfelves the Privilege of viftting them 
at their Pleafure , to fee if they are duly dreffed, and 
not more Eyes left to a Vine than there ought to be: 
For it is poffible , in three Fears Time , only by Pru¬ 
ning, tofpoil the beft Vineyard that is , pafi almofl 
the Power of Art to recover it, and at the fame time 
make it yield much Wine : For it is but leaving, in- 
Jlead of one or two Eyes, five or fix, and of three 
or four , eight or nine, and it will be reduc'd unto 
fo weak and exbaufled a State , and the Vines fo 
run into Wood , that it will be pajl Recovery ; and 
the only Method is to tut the Vines down a Foot 
or fix Inches under Ground, and rear up a 
new Shoot, which, befides the Time that will 
be loji in fo doing, will hardly, after all, prove 
effectual. And this Manner of pernicious Pruning 
the Italians call a Lafcia Podera, which, in 
Englifh, is Quit Farm; which is a proper 
Term enough. 

As for the Time of Dreffing Vines , if it may 
properly be fo call’d, there is nothing wherein 
thofe People differ more ; fome performing it 
immediately after the Grapes are gather^” as 
in Carignano and Val d’Orno j others do it at 


all times as their Conveniency permits, and 
the Seafon is mild and open, (leaving their 
youngeft Vines ’till the Lift) from November to 
March and in Chianti , as the Region is 
colder, and their Vines late to move, they do 
it late in the Month of March , and even to 
the Beginning of April. Others again do it at 
twice, in November , when they leave an Eye 
extraordinary, and in March they cut oft 
that extraordinary Eye *, which lalt Method 
items to be the beft? though to have Cut¬ 
tings for any new Plantation, it can only pro¬ 
perly be done in February or Marcbi 

As to Sowing in their Vineyards they alfo 
differ as much. In Chianti , they leaving a 
Space- of about three Feet from their Vines, 
from thence to the low Wall, many fow 
Wheat *, and though the Soil feems to be little 
elfe but Stones, and fuch as only can be 
work’d by a Mattock, yet it bears prodigious 
Crops, thirteen or twenty for one; Others 
again, in that Space, will only low the low 
Sort of Kidney-Beans , Lentils , and fuch low 
Plants: And others again will not fow any, 
the leaft thing at all, as in the general they do 
not in the Vineyards on the Hills; but in the 
Plains, after the Heads of their Vines are rilen 
fo high, as to be higher than the Tops of 
Beans, they make no Difficulty, between every 
Row of Vines, to fow a Row of them, as the 
moft Scrupulous do not, to fow late in April, a 
Row of low Kiatiey-Beans ; wbilft fome of 
late, laying two Rows of Vines into one, 
whereof, with ftrong Stakes and Canes, they 
make a fort of Efpatiers, and in the Middle 
(that is between Row and Row} being near 
four Feet from each, plant a Row of Arti¬ 
chokes, which, they fay, being well dung’d in 
their proper Seafons, Part of the Nourifhment 
going to the Vines , docs them more Good than 
Harm, 

As for the Seafon of digging their Vine¬ 
yards, they all agree, that the later it is done 
in the Year, the better it is j wherefore, in the 
Places where they fow nothing, they let that 
Work alone ’till the latter End of April or 
Beginning of May, when, according to the 
Nature of the Ground, they do it with the 
Spade or Mattock. And again, the more efpc- 
cially to kill the Weeds, and forward the 
Ripening of their Grapes, they ftir it with 
a ftrong Hoe or Mattock, and, where they 
can, with a Spade, in the Dog-Days; but 
in fo doing, they take a moft particular Care 
that they touch not any of the Roots of the 
Vines for that, if it did not kill them, would at 
leaft make them wither and fpoil their Fruit. 

As for manuring their Vineyards, in all 
Parts, when they are in a bearing Condition, 
they prattife it but once in five or fix Years, 
when they open the Earth about the Roots, and 
taking away the fmall ones, which then may 
have made towards the Superficies, they throw 
in an Handful or two of Sheeps Dung, or of 
that of Goats or Deer; or if any of thefe 
are not eafily or in fufficient Quantity to be 
had, then, of parboil’d Lupines, which al¬ 
though agreeable to the Vine, yet being of 
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little Subftance, muft be the oftner repeated, 
every three Years at leaft ; when they cover 
it again : and this they perform in the Months 
of Otlober and November , that the Winter Rains 
felling thereon, may make it defeend to the 
utmoft Fibres of the Roots, and afford them 
Nouriftiment, 

7. The Seafon for gathering the Grapes, 
and making the Vintage is very uncertain, 
depending upon the Weather that has been the 
preceding Spring and Summer , which makes it 
fooner or later 15 or 20 Days in Chianti ; when 
the Seafon has been good, they begin to cut 
their Grapes about Michaelmas , and in the 
Plains a Week or ten Days fooner. In this 
they every where govern themfelves according 
to the Ripenefs of their Grapes, and the Pro- 
fpeft of the Weather, aiming to have a perfeCt 
dry Seafon to do it in. 

8. The Grapes being of a due Ripenefs, and 
the Weather warm and dry, as foon as the 
Sun or Wind has dry’d up the Dew that was 
on them, they cut them, and put them into 
Piggins, and carry them, if at a Didance, on 
Mules, or, if near, between two Men, to 
the Win Fat, and then either bruifing them 
to Mafh, in the faid Piggins, with a Club, 
throw rhem direftly therein, or clfe into a thing 
refeihbling a very large Hopper, with a Grate 
lengthwife j then Boards being placed over 
the Fat, a Lad with his Feet treads them 
out, the Juice, Husks, Stones, and Stalks all 
palling through the Grate into the Fat, and 
io they continue to do till the Fat (which 
ufually contains from four to five Tuns, fome- 
times eight, ten, nay, as far as fifteen, or 
twenty in fome large Vineyards, in which there 
are fometimes feveral of them) is full, when 
immediately, or fometimes in a few Hours be¬ 
fore they fill it, it will fet a boiling, which raifes 
the Husks, Stalks, and Stones to the Top, and 
thefe make a thick Cruft •, and thus it continues 
boiling for many Days, more or lefs, according 
to the Strength of it, till it be fit to be drawn 
oft', which is to be diftinguifhed by the Palate, 
Wherein the greateft Skill in making Wine 
confirts. The Low Wines of the Plains are 
ready in about ten Days, thofe of the Hills 
in about fifteen, of the Mountains in Chianti 
eighteen or twenty, and fometimes more, in 
the Haftening or Retarding whereof the Wea¬ 
ther has fome Share; fo that when they are 
near ready ,rhcy tafte them every eight Hours. 

N. B, 'The more the Wines boil, the dryer they 
Vi-ill be, the Colour deeper and the left the /wester 
and paler : and what is /aid above , is io be un- 
derjhod 0/ Red Wines, which are the (hie/ Pro¬ 
duce if this Country. Wbiljl to make their /rang 
White-wines or Mufcadines, they gather their 
Crapes carefully , and lay them three or four Days, 
or more, in the Sun , taking Care to carry them 
•u.\L.n Doors, or under Shelters in the Night-time, 
that fo no Dew may fall on them. 

And when they are put itUo the Fat , they let 
them bi il but little, five or fix Days at moji, and 
then pn t them into the Cask, fhifting them from 
one C 'sk to another, twice or thrice, to make them 
become fine-, aud for the Verdea or White Flo¬ 
rence, as it is called, they draw it off from the 
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Fat almojl as foon as it begins to boil, and has 
raifed the Crujl •, and then letting it boil in the 
Cask into which they have drawn it, thirty-jix 
Hours j or at mofi, two Days ; they jhifl it into 
another , and fo in a few Hours into a third and 
fourth, to check and prevent its Fermentation, which 
gives it the Sweet nefs il has t but then it is never 
perfectly fine, though fome People both in Italy 
and England, efpecially among the Women , are 
very fond of it. 

N. B. Tbofe Grapes at the End of the Bunches 
are weaker in Quality, as well as lefs ripe, than 
thofe that grow nigher to the Stalk ; and there¬ 
fore fome extreme curious Perfins , to make a jmall 
Qiiantity of very choke Wines, do cut them off, 
aud make a Wine by iifclf, which is much infe¬ 
rior to that which is tnade of the upper Part 
of the Bunch. This Pr allice , though attended 
with Trouble, may be recommended for a huger 
Parcel, in fuch Tears as the Grapes are badly 
ripe, to have fome Wine, at lead, in Per¬ 
fection. 

N. B. Thofe Perfins who value themfelves 
on making the befl Wines, and endeavour to 
keep up the Reputation of their Vineyards and 
Cellars, in cutting ibeir Grapes, leave the un¬ 
ripe, or tbofe that are infeUed with Rotten- 
nefs together, till the lafi, and with them 
make a Fat or more, by themfelves, of Vin 
Scauro, or Refufe Wine, which ferves for 
common Ufa for which alfo they mix Water 
with the Bottom of their Fats, and the Husks , 
&c. and do make a pleafant , brisk Drink, 
much preferable to Water-Cyder j but the Wea¬ 
ther once coming in warm , turns it eager and 
undrinkable. 

When any Wines are boiling in the Fat , it 
raifes a Warmth in the Room, which is ac¬ 
counted good in many Dijiempcrs, efpecially for 
fuch as have a Weaknefs in any of their Limbs, 
to put them into a Fat of boiling Wine ; and the 
Husks, &c. that come cut of the Fat , are ejleemed 
Vef-y good for the like Purpofe. 

9. When the Wines are found to be ready, 
they proceed to draw them off, which are now 
properly called Wines, (before which they are 
termed Mojlo, i. e. in Knglifh , Wort ) for which 
Purpofe, within three or four Inches of the 
Bottom of the Fat, there is a Cock fix’d 
therein *, when in final 1 Barrels they carry and 
put it into the large Buts, which, in Chianti , 
hold, fome of them, feven or eight Tuns, but 
generally two or three Tuns, made of thick 
Chefnur, the Staves being better than an Inch 
and a half thick, and more than twice as high 
as they are long, which they never wafh ; but 
having left a Gallon or two, or, it may be, 
three or four, of Wine in rlicm, when they 
draw it off the Spring or Summer before : 
When they are about filling them again, to 
clean them out, they fend-in a Lad at the 
Door, which is made in the Head of the Cask, 
to do it with a Spunge, and to wafh it with 
fome new Wine and this without wiping off 
any of the Argot, which they think preferves 
the Wine the better. 

In which Casks, which laft many Years, 
(and have Argol in them of the Thicknefs 
fometimes of three or four Inches) they let 
8 S them 
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them remain till they have an Opportunity of 
felling them, taking Care to keep them full 
quite to the Bung, with a wooden Stopper. 
This is what they pra&ife in Chianti , where 
the belt Wines are made, and whence, 'from 
thofe Buts, they are drawn into Flasks, and 
carried, at the Expence of about a Crown 
for a Mule Load, to Florence, in order for 
Exportation ; but in other Places they draw 
them off into lefs Casks, of which Wines, 
except fome Carniguano's, and thofe of Val 
d* Arno, few or none are exported, but ferve 
for the Confumption of the Country: Some 
of tlicfe have a pleafant Flavour and Biisk- 
nefs, tho* of no great Body, many of w hich 
will not keep the Summer over, except in cool 
Cellars, in the Places where made ; fuch is the 
nice Nature of this Country Wines in general; 
nor are the choicefl Chianti's exempt: For at 
two Sea Ions of the Year, the Beginnings of 
June and September, the one when the Grapes 
are in Flower, and the other when they begin 
to ripen, fome even of the be ft Wines are apt 
to change, cfpecially at this latter Seafon ; not 
that they turn eager, but take a rnoft un¬ 
plearing Tafte, which renders them unfit, not 
only for Drinking, but even to make Vinegar 
of j and is called the Settembrine. And what 
is molt ftrangc, is, that one Cask drawn out 
of the fame Vac lhall be infetted, and another 
not ; but be perfetftly good, and yet both have 
been kept in the fame Cellar too. 

As this Change happens not to Wine in 
Fla Iks, tho* that will turn eager, lam apt to 
attribute it to fonie Fault in filling the Cask, 
which muft always be kept full, which either 
by letting alone too long, ’till the Decrcaie be 
too great, and the Pan or Scum, that there na¬ 
turally is on all Wine, thereby being too much 
dilated, is fubjc< 5 t to break, or clfc being broke 
by hafty filling up, gives it that vile Tatlc of 
a rotten Vine Leaf. 

But ag.iinft this there is a very ftrong Ob¬ 
jection, that this DcfeCt feizes the Wine at a 
particular Seafon, in September , over which if 
it gets, it will hold good for many Years. 

So the Cafe is worthy the Enquiry of the 
Naturalifts, whilft it is evident, at lealt for the 
firft Year after it is made, Wines in general 
arc, more or lefs, affeCtcd by the Circumftanccs 
wherein the Vines or Grapes at that time are ; 
and if they get well over the time of the Grapes 
flowering, will keep good ’till that of their be¬ 
ginning to ripen. 

As for the time that the Wines are fit to 
drink, the poorer fort of People drink that of 
the Plains almoft affoon as drawn off; but 
from the nth of November may be faid to be 
its proper Seafon. 

Thofe of the Hills are a very pleafant Drink 
about Cbrijlmas , and during the Spring ; but 
’till June the Chianti's are not eftcemed to be 
fit for Drinking, tho’ they are fit for Exporta¬ 
tion in Butts in December ; and in the Flafks 
and Chcfts about the Beginning of February : 
if fooncf (hipped off in that manner, tho’ ap¬ 
parently fine, there will be a Sediment in the 
Flafks. 


The Art of Brewing Wines (further than 
the Throwing into each great Butt, the Quan¬ 
tity of two or three Hatfuls of the choice ft 
Grapes they had preferved, and laid on Mats 
in the Sun for that Purpofe, which were pick’d 
from the Stalks, and arc efteenied proper for 
their Wines' to feed on, and which they call 
Governo) was not known in Chianti , (tho* the 
Holts here p radii fed fomething like it, mixing 
die linall Wines of this Country with the ftrong 
ones of other Parts *, and fining their White- 
wines with lfinglais, W 7 hites of Eggs, Lime, 
and the like; and were thought to put Alloni 
into their Red Wines to pielerve them, and 
promote a Thirft in their Guefts) ’till, on the 
breaking out of the firft French War, an Englifh 
Merchant froln Bourdeaux came into thefe Parts, 
with a View to accommodate the Wines which 
were made in the beft Parts of Chianti , and 
were naturally of a true bright Ruby, with 
a pleafant Flavour, and a filky Softnels to the 
Kttglijh Palates, then in love with the deep- 
colour’d rough Clarets; who inftrufled them 
firft in the making of Black Wines, with the 
VAbrufeo , or Wild Grape ; which being mix’d 
with the Chianti's , gave them a deeper Colour, 
and a rougher Tafte ; and being liked in Eng¬ 
land, gave the firft Occafion to great Quanti¬ 
ties being fent thither every Year in Calks: In 
the making of which, the laid Gentleman was 
the firft that inftrufted them, for before their 
Calks were, as above related, very unwieldy. 
This put them alfo (there being a Demand for 
their Wines) upon increafing and enlarging 
their Cultivations, and nuking fome of them 
in fuch Places, as the Expofition was not very 
proper for as alio to cultivate in Vineyards 
fhe Ciid VAbrufeo , or Wild Grape , and which 
certainly was the moft proper to mix with their 
other Grapes in the Vat, boiling them toge¬ 
ther. So all fucceeded pretty well, ’till the 
Year 1607, when the Vintage proving very 
bad, and there being a great Demand of their 
Wines for England , by mixing the low Wines 
with the high ones of Chianti , which that 
Seafon were not very good, they brought thefe 
Wines into fuch a Difreputation, that they 
have never been able to regain their Credit, 
tho’ they have fince, many times, had thofe 
that are good. 

Whether it be that the Tafte of the People 
is run upon Portugal Wines, or fome omer 
Caufe, they have never been able, as I laid, to 
recover it fc as to have any confiderable Quan¬ 
tity exported in Calks from thefe Parts; and 
the Perfon that firft directed the Affair, had the 
Difliicisfa&ion to fee his Projerd miicarry, after 
it had in a manner fucceeded, and himfelf 
reap’d confiderable Benefit thereby. 

At prefent, therefore, what goes lor Eng¬ 
land is chiefly in Chefts, and no more Black 
Wines, as ufed to be formerly, and tliele are 
fent juft as they are made ; but ft ill in Chianti, 
as they have Cultivations of the Brufeo Grape, 
("which, however, is much dilllrcnt from the 
wild one, and becomes much larger and more 
generous) they continue to mix them with 
their other Grapes, which gives the great 
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Colour as well as a Roughnefs to their 
Wines, and is agreeable enough to the Englijh 
Tafte. 

Having thus acquainted you with what 1 
know and can learn in relation to the making 
and managing of Vineyards, and the Wines 
they produce, it remains for me to add an 
Evil, that befides the ordinary ones of Hails, 
Storms, and Frofts, attends the Cultivation of 
Vims in Chianti and the Parts contiguous \ 
for in the Plains there is no fuch Thing } 
and that is a very fmall kind of a blackilh, 
or very dark-green Caterpillar, which in the 
Month of May attacks the young Shoots of 
the Vines, when the Grapes are in Embryo, 
and deftroys them •, for which, however, they 
have a moft certain Remedy, Which is, to 
make a little Ring of Birdlime round the 
Foot of each Vine, about eight Inches above 
the Ground, which none of thefe noxious 
Infers ( which, I prefume, proceed from the 
Earth, and are not brought in the Air, as 
fome of the like are thought to be, though 
thefe come generally with an cafterly, dry 
Wind ) being able to pafs, moft effe&ually 
does the Bufinefs; and as they in that Region 
come almoft every Year, the Trouble of fo 
providing againft them is become habitual to 
the Cultivators, 

The Manner of making Wine in Champaign, 

and how it may be propagated in other Pro¬ 
vinces, to bring it to Perfeflion. 

Wine is fo delicate a Liquor, and an Ali¬ 
ment fo proper to give Strength, and to pre- 
ferve Health, if us’d with Moderation, that 
one may very well wonder, that in moft of the 
Provinces of France, they make it with fo 
much Negligence, in all thofe Places, where 
it might be excellent. 

The Cbampeims are exempted from this 
Reproach, and whether it be from a Deli¬ 
cacy of Tafte, or a Defire of making an Ad¬ 
vantage of their Wines, or a Facility in ren¬ 
dering them better, they have been always 
more induftrious to make them more exqui- 
fite, than thofe of the other Provinces of the 
Kingdom. 

It is true, it is fcarce fixty Years fince they 
have ftudied to make pale Wine, which is 
very near White ; but before, their Red Wine 
was made with more Care and Neatnefs, than 
any other of the Wines of the Kingdom, 

I fhall not enter upon the ancient or mo¬ 
dern Difpute, as to the Preference between 
the Wines of Champaign and Burgundy ; I 
fhall content myfelf with taking Notice of all 
that the People of Champaign have invented, 
to give the Finenefs and Agreeablcnefs to 
their Wines *, and by the Obfervations that 
may be made therefrom, it will be eafy to fee 
that the fame may be imitated in ocher Pro¬ 
vinces, fo as to come pretty near that Light- 
nefs and Exquificenefs. 

If thefe Eflays fhall give Hopes of Succefs 
for the Future, the Wines of cltofe Provinces 
might be brought to Perfection by Degrees 


where they might be delicious, and where they „ 
are but too common, becaufe they have never 
ftudied to give them that Finenefs, 

In order to have the Wine excellent, the 
Vines ought to be well expofed to the Sun, 
efpecially to the South; and alfo on the De¬ 
cline, or in the manner of a little Hill, rather - 
than on a Plain. Vines fhould be well chofenj 
and fhould be fuch as generally produce none 
but fmall black Grapes: The Bottom of the 
Soil fhould be good j a little ftony, and nor 
naturally moift. The Grain of the Soil of 
Champaign is very fine, and has a Angular 
Quality, that is not found in the other Pro¬ 
vinces. 

As thefe Kinds of Lands are light, there is 
Occafion to dung them from time to time, 
and to lay on new Earth. But the Dunging 
ought to be very fparingly done; too much 
of it will render the Wine foft and infipid, 
and apt to be ropy. It ought to be com¬ 
monly Cow-dung, becaufe that is not fo hot 
as Horfe*dung : in ftrong Lands it may be 
mingled with Horfe-dung and Sheeps-dung, 
provided that the Horfe-dung be fo rotten, 
that it may be reduced to a Powder, and that 
there be but one half as much as of the Cow- 
dung, otherwife it would burn the Vines. Let 
it be laid in a Trench or Pit, and mix one 
X-ayer of Dung and another of new Earth, 
and let it lie and roc during a whole Winter % 
and towards the Month of February take from 
thence half a Basket for every Vine, efpeciMly 
for each new Plant, to help them to pufh 
forth. It is fufHcient for a Vineyard to be 
dunged once in eight or ten Years, or an 
eighth or a tenth Part every Year. 

After the Dung has been carried, the Vims 
ought to be opened round about, and a little 
Trench to be made round the Foot of the 
Vine, and to be buried there at a proper 
time. 

Divers Perfons leave it there many Weeks 
before they bury it, but this is not the beft 
Way j for the Air, the Cold, or the Sun, 
will be apt to difiipafe the moft fubcil Sub- 
ftance of it; but when it is neither too cold 
nor too hot, it may be left open eight or ten 
Days, to exhale its ill Savour, efpecially the 
Dung of Sheep. 

They give to a Vine four ordinary Dreflings, 
according to their Seafons but it is proper to 
take Notice of one Thing, which is fcarcely 
obferved in Champaign, which is, that they 
cut their Vines in the Month of February, and 
even in January ; inftcad of which, they ought- 
never to begin to cut them till after the 14th 
of February: When they are cut before, they 
pufh forth fooner, and are expofed to Injury, 
and are fometimes kill'd, if any Hoar-Frofts 
come prefently after they have been cut. But 
when they ftay till after the 14th of the 
Month of February , there is no Danger of 
their being injur'd by the Frofts. 

The Covetoufnefs of Vignerom leads them 
to undertake the Cultivation of more Vines than 
they well can manage; and for this Reafon 
they cut their Vines in January, which does 
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an infinite Injury to them, and to the greateft 
Part of Plants* which they are fenfible of for 
many Years* 

In Champaign they cultivate two Sorts of 
Fines, which they call the High Vines and the 
Low Vines. The High Fines are fuch as they 
leave to grow in thole Places that are lefs fine, 
to the Height of four or five Foot: The Low 
Vines are thofe which they do not fuflfer to 
grow above three Feet high % thefe they interr, 
or ravale t according to the Country Term, 
every Year, fo as to leave but a little of the 
End to appear* which is repeated every Year. 

The High Vines produce plentifully, and 
give often feven or eight Pieces of Wine an 
xirpent : The Low Vines produce but little ; 
but then the Wine is much more delicate : 
They often do not give above two Pieces of 
Wine an xirpent * oftentimes lefs, feldom three* 
but much feldomer four. 

In order that the Wine may be the finer, 
all the Vines which give the white Grapes mull 
be taken away, and thofe alfo that give the 
large black Grapes *, but one need not pluck 
thefe up, but graft them. 

But fometimes thefe Grafts will not fucceed j 
which being obferved, they muft be pluck’d 
up, and new ones that have a Root, fet in their 
Room, which they choofe out of the Nurferies, 
that are common in the Country. They ordi¬ 
narily purchafe thefe Plants for a Piftole a 
thou find. 

A private Man, that has a great many Vines y 
may make himfdf Nurferies. 

Thefe Plants that have a Root are put into 
the Earth, in the Middle of a great Hole, 
about a Foot deep, which they make with a 
Stake, or lira it Mattock, or Pick-axe *, and 
thefe produce fooner than the others, which 
have no Root: A Plant that has a Root begins 
to give Wine, a little, the third Year, indif¬ 
ferently the fourth and fifth, and in abundance 
in the following Years, and fo for above fixty 
Years. 

Thefe new Plants ought to ije dung’d the 
fecond Year, and in the fixth Year, and after¬ 
wards in the eighth and tenth Year, as other 

Vines . 

It will be to the Purpofe, every Year, to 
pull up Part of the old Plants, which take up 
Room, and produce little or nothing * and 
by this Means a Vineyard will be conftantly 
renew’d, as one may fay, and in a perfeft good 
Condition. 

When there are Dews or Humidities in May y 
June, and Sc pi ember y the Vigntrons muft not 
be fuffered to enter the Vineyards in a Morning; 
for the Dews of thefe Months are commonly 
very cold, if the Sun do not draw them up * 
which burns the Leaves of the Vines which it 
touches, before they are drawn up. 

It is very efiential not to enter the Vine¬ 
yards at the Time when there is Hoar-Froft 
or Showers attended with Froft, for this will 
certainly kill the Vines. 

The Vineyards muft be weeded now and 
then, and if there be any Beetles, which are 
pernicious Animals to Plants, they, muft be 
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pick'd off, and put into Sacks, and burnt at 
iome Diftance from the Vineyatd, and the 
Afhes buried. 

About the End of June, and alfo of the 
Month of May , according as the Vineyard is 
advanced* it is neceffary to cut off the End 
of each Twig, that the Plant may grow no 
more in Height, and that it may convey all 
its Nourilhment to the Grapes: It is enough, 
if it have two Feet and an half, or three at 
moft, above the Ground all the reft is to be 
cut off, as muft alfo the Tops or Ends of the 
young Shoots, which proceed from the Bottom 
or Sides of the Stocks. This ought to be done 
twice, thrice, or four times in a Summer, ac¬ 
cording as the Vines put forth, more or lefs, 
in certain Years. 

In the Seafon, they ptlt a Prop to every 
Ftne y to fupport it * they ought to be chofen, 
as much as may be, of Oak, and to procure 
them of the Quarter or Heart thereof, if 
you are willing to go to the Charge of it. 
Thefe will laft above twenty Years, and when 
they are once made lharp, they will always 
keep lo j for when they begin to rot, they 
perilh equally throughout, and remain always 
pointed. The other laft fcarce four or five 
Years ; and the Matters muft have an Eye 
over the Servants when they lharpen them 
yearly, that they do not cut them too much, 
and make them too fhort, and that they do 
not break a great many that might ferve * 
for oftentimes in cutting off that which is 
rotted, they cut off two or three Inches of 
that which is found, or that which is good, 
which prejudices it as to Duration. They call 
thefe Props, Foot Props. 

When a Vineyard has been cultivated and 
managed for the Year, after the accuftomed 
Manner, and the Vintage-time approaches * 
when they have made Choice of and prepared 
a new Calk that will contain it * and when 
the Prefs has been walh’d, cleans’d, and greas’d, 
you muft be very watchful to find when the 
Grapes are come to Maturity. For if the 
Grapes are too ripe, the Wine will not be 
fufficiently ftrong * if they are too green, it 
will be hard, more difficult, and longer before 
it is fit to be drank. 

In the Provinces of Languedoc and Provence , 
the Grapes have too large Stones •, they have 
too many white ones, they fuffer them to be 
too ripe, which gives them over-much Li¬ 
quor j they let their Stocks grow to be too 
old, and do not renew them often enough : 
They are planted, for the moft part, upon 
too good Bottoms, or too moift, and lave not 
an Afpeft of the Sun good enough. 

To make an excellent Wine of the firft 
Prelfing, having firft well examined the Matu¬ 
rity of the Grapes, you ought to endeavour not 
to gather them but on Days that are very dewy, 
and in hot Years, after a little Rain, when 
you can be lo happy as to have it * as the 
Grapes are not ripe till towards the End of 
September , and fometimes the Beginning of 
October , Dew is rarely wanting in Vintage¬ 
time. This Dew gives the Grapes a Flower 
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or Farina on the Outfide, which they call 
Azur, and inwardly a Frefhnels, which caufcs 
that it does not heat very eafily, and that the 
Wine is not colour'd. 

It is very lucky, if there chances to be a 
mi fly Day in dry Years, which now and then 
happens: The Wine is not only thence more 
white and delicate, but the Quantity is by 
much the greater, being augmented by near 
one fourth Part: A private Ferfon who has 
but twelve Pieces of Wine, in gathering his 
Vintage in a Morning which has the Sun with¬ 
out Dew, will have fix teen or feventcen if the 
Morning, be mifty, and fourteen or fifteen if 
it has no Mift, but yet has a good Dew: The 
Rcalon of this is, that the Dew, and, above 
all, the Mift, renders the Grapes tender, fo that 
the Whole, in a manner, turns into Wine. 

The Wine produc'd from the Grapes that 
have not been warm'd the Moment they are 
cut, will ftill remain much paler ; whereas when 
the Sun has warm’d the Subftance of the Grape, 
it will become more red by the Motion of the 
Parts but the Quantity will be leflen'd either 
by reafon ofTranlpiration, or becaufe the Rind 
has been thicken'd and harden’d by the Sun, 
whereby it yields its Juice with more Difficulty. 
This, Experience hath taught, is of fo much 
the more Concern, by how much the more cer- 
tain it is. 

They agree in Champaign, that the Wine 
which they call River Wine is ordinarily paler 
than that of the Mountains, but they do not 
give the Reafon for it. I believe the Vineyards 
that are near a River enjoy all the Night a 
frefh Air, which the River exhales i whereas 
the Vineyards of Mountains don't refpire, 
during the Night, that Warmth, which pro¬ 
ceeds from the Exhalations of the Earth, and 
it is that which makes the Colour more or lefs j 
alfo when the Years are very hot, they cannot, 
either tothofe of the River or of the Mountains, 
warrant the Colour and when the Years are 
cold, neither the W ines of the Mountains, nor 
thofe of the Rivers are colour'd : the Reafon 
is the fame, becaufe the Wines of the Rivers 
are more foft, forward, and foonerfit for drink¬ 
ing, than the others that are harder, more 
heady and later fit: They call the Wines of the 
River, Auville, Ay, Epernay, Cumteres, furry, 
as Fluery, Damery , Vanteiiil , and others; 
but Verzenay , Siliery, St , Thierry, Mailly , 
Riily, and fome others are of the Mountains > 
thefe latter Wines keep as well as the firft, and, 
in good Years, they keep equally well in Bottles 
for five or fix Years. 

They gather not all the Grapes without 
piftinftion, neither, at all Hours in the Day, 
but they chufe the ripeft and blueft; thofe are 
the beft, and make the moll exquifite Wine, 
whofe Berries grow not too clofe together, but 
are a little feparated, whereby they ripen per¬ 
fectly well: For thofe that are clofe join’d to¬ 
gether, never ripen throughly: They cut them 
with a final! crooked Knife, with as much Neat- 
nefc, and as little of the Tail as they can, and 
they lay them very gently on the Baikets, fo 
as not to bruife one Grape, 
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. With thirty Grape-gatherers they wil! run . 
over a Vineyard of thirty Arpents in three or 
four Hours, to make one fir It Prefling of ten 
or twelve Pieces. 

In wet Years, great Care fhould be taken 
not to put any Grape that is fpoil’d into the 
Bafkets i and at all times you muft be very 
careful to cut away the rotten Grapes, or thofe 
that are bruis’d, or quite dry’d up •, but you 
muft never ftone them. 

They begin the gathering of Grapes half an 
Hour after Siin-rifing *, if the Sun is not clouded, 
and it is a little hot, about nine or ten o* Clock 
they leave of gathering, and make their Sac,' 
which is one of the firft Prefling •, becaufe 
after this Hour the Grape being warm, the 
Wine will be of a red Colour or Teint, and 
will be a long while very heady. 

Upon thefe Occafions they get a great Num¬ 
ber of Gatherers, to be able to make up a Sac 
for a Prcfling in two or three Hours: If it 
be overcaft, they may gather the whole Day, 
becaufe the Grape will preferve its Frefhnels 
upon the Stock. 

The Gatherers and the Prefiers ought to 
take great Care that the Grapes be neither foul 
nor heated when they are prais’d; and alfo, that 
the Gfapes have their Flower under the Prefs. 

When the Prefs is near the Vineyard, it is. 
cafie to prevent the Wine from having a 
Colour, becaufe the Grapes may be carry’d 
gently and neatly in a little time i but when 
they are two or three Leagues oft, they being 
oblig’d to fend the Grapes in Calks, and in 
Carts, to prefs it as foon as may be, it is hardly 
to be avoided but that the Wine will be colour’d, 
except in very moift and cold Years. 

This is a certain Principle, that when the 
Grapes are cut, the fooner they are prefs'd, 
the more pale and delicate is the Wine; for 
by how much the more the Wind ftands upon 
the Marc, the redder it is fo that it is of 
great Importance to haften the Gathering of 
the Grapes, and Prefling of them. 

The PrefTes of Champaign are very commo¬ 
dious ; the particular Perfons that have many 
Vineyards of their own, have them in or near 
the fame Vineyards: In fmall Places the PrefTes 
are Bannaux, which are of different Sizes and 
Fafhions. An exadt Dcfcription of thefe fcvcral 
PrefTes will be infer ted in the Article of Wines. 

The fmall ones are about feven Feet and a 
quarter, the middle ones about ten or twelve, 
the large ones fifteen or eighteen s the Jeaft, 
which they call Etiquets, coft feven or eight 
hundred Livrcs i the fecond, which they call 
a Cage, or a 7 'eijjbns, about two thoufand 
Franks i the large ones a thoufand Crowns, 
and fometimes more, according as the Wood 
is cheaper or dearer in certain Places : la 
Languedoc and Provence , where Wood is fcarce, 
thefe Sort of Preifes coft a very great Price, 
and but few Perfons are in Circumftances to 
be at the Charge of them. 

When the Grapes have been put under the 
Prefs or on the Marc, they put, three great 
Rods or Poles of tea or twelve Inches round 
upon them one at either End in Length, 
and the third in the Middle on the lame Side: 
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Thefe at the Extremities ferVe to defcribe the 
Lines which they ought to follow with their 
Cutting-lhovels, in cutting the Marc, the Sub- 
fiance fqueez*d on two Sides: Aftef the Cut is 
made, they lay upon thefe Poles, and on the 
Grapes, Planks or the Size of the Prefs -» and 
upon thefe Planks half Beams of eight or nine 
Inches fquare, which they call Moyaux , at a 
Foot diftance one from the other ; they put 
four or five Rows of thefe Moyaux acrofs one 
upon another, which elevates it with the Bag 
about four or five Feet» and they let down 
upon the Whole three or four great Beams of 
an immenfe Weight, which are plac’d in the 
Middle of the Prefs acrofs, and borne up at 
one End by two ftrong Side-beams, which are 
funk fifteen or twenty Feet into the Ground, 
and which are fatten'd to the Bafes which crofs 
them i at the other End there is a Cage, as 
they call it, or a Wheel with a Skrcw to raife 
or lower thefe great Beams upon the Moyaux , 
and thus to prefs the Grapes: Then they 
prefently raife, by the Means of a Skrew, the 
End of the Trees on the Side of the Wheel or 
of the Cage, which lowers the other End of the 
Cheeks or Side-Beams; then they drive with a 
great Mallet two or four great wooden Quoins 
between the Notch which is in the Side-beams 
or Cheeks, and thefe Beams arc alfo lower’d 
to keep them in their Potttion, and to prevent 
them from rifing; and after this they lower 
the other End by the Aid of the Skrew, which 
ferves alfo to raife it. 

They ufe in thefe Preflcs large Steel Shovels 
about a Foot in Breadth, and one and a half 
in Depth, very heavy and fharp at the Bot¬ 
tom, to cut the Marc of the Grapes eafily at 
the four Sides. 

The firft time they lower the great Beams 
upon the Grapes, they call the "Wine that runs 
out, the Wine of Goute, becaufe it is the fineft 
and moft exquifite in the Grape : This Wine is 
very thin, and has not Body enough ; they 
call this firft Prefling VAbaijfement: This muft 
be done with a great deal of Dexterity and 
Brisknefs, that the Beams may be rais’d im¬ 
mediately, to fend back to the Middle in- 
ftandy the Grapes which are flipp’d to the 
Sides all round about, to prds them briskly 
the fecond or third time. They call thefe two 
other Lowerings of the Beams, the firft and 
fecond Cutting: They muft be done in lefs 
than an Hour, if you would have the Wine very 
pale, becaufe Time is not to be given to the 
Grapes to heat, nor the Liquor to remain upon 
the Marc. 

They ordinarily mingle the Wine of the 
Abatement , or Lowering with that of the firft 
and fecond Cut; and fometimes, butvery rarely, 
with that of the third, according as theYears are 
more or left hot, and thence they call aTVine 
of the firft prefling. Fine, 

Some preferve one or two Carteaux of the 
firft Tafte, which is that of the Lowering, by 
itfelf; but it is too final! or thin, and has not 
a fufficient Body for Wine. 

There are fome skilful Perfonswho pretend, 
that the Lowerings of the Wines ought not to 
be mix'd but with thofc of the firft Cut, be* 


caufe that is much mote delicate than that of 
the fecond and third ; and that befides, there 
is time enough to mingle them afterwards, if 
they are found to be too fine, and pale enough, 
and the rather, becaufe there is no Remedy if 
it be done at the firft. 

At every Cut they raife the great Beams, 
and they take away all the Moyaux with the 
Planks, and the Rods that are immediately 
upon the Grapes, or upon the Man ; with 
thefe Steel Cutting-Shovels they cut the Marc 
on four Sides, and they caft down with their 
wooden Shovels that which is cut, and they 
fpread it even all over the Square to the End, 
that it may not difperfe fo eafily i that is to 
fay, in thofe PrtfTes which they call Eiiquets\ 
they take Care that the Wheel which is upon 
the Middle may be made bear, efpecially upon 
the Rammer over all the Breadth, in luch 
manner that the Bag may be equal. 

Inftead of the Prelfes, [a Cage] or TdJfotts y 
as the Beams bear more upon the Side of the 
Wheel than on the Sides of the Corners, there 
muft needs be more of the Marc when the Bag is 
placed doping toward the Wheel than toward the 
Side of the Quo ins,as will be eafily comprehend¬ 
ed by viewing the Defcriptions of the different 
Preffes. It is alfo to be obferv’d, that every time 
they cut the Grapes or the Marc., they tie up 
the Bag, becaufe it has always a certain Eleva¬ 
tion, in fuch fort, that it is one-third lefs at the 
End than at the Beginning. 

The fecond Cut is more plentiful than the 
Lowering and the firft, becaufe the Grapes 
begin to be well bruifed, and they do not flip 
fo much to the Sides. 

The Wine ftrains from the Prefs into a 
Punchion, having the Head ftav’d out, or . 
fome other large Veflel prepar’d for the Pur- 
pofe, and funk into the Ground on the Fore- 
fide to receive it ; it appears to be drawn a 
little upon the Red, but it lofes this little of its 
Colour according as it is boiling, and as it 
clarifies itfelf in the Tun; and it remains per¬ 
fectly white, efpecially when they have prefled 
the two firft Cuts with much Difpatch; but 
principally when they have gather’d the Grapes 
during the Dew, or in a fhady Time. Altho’ 
thefe Wines are white, they call them grey, 
becaufe they are made only of black Grapes. 

If the Year be hot, and the Wine of the 
third Cut has a Colour, it muft be mingled, 
not with that of rhe foregoing, but with thac 
of the fourth, and fometimes, though but 
very rarely, with that of the fifth. They are 
not in fo much Hafte for thefe Cuts as for the 
firft; they make an Interval of a good half 
Hour between the one and the other: The 
Wine that comes thence has more of Colour 
than this, which they call the Partridge's 
Eye •, or, the Wine of tbc Cut : It is a ftrong 
Wine, pleafant, fine, good for an Ordinary, 
but is better when it is old. 

When the Wine of the fourth Cut is too 
deep, they don’t mingle it with Wine of the 
Cut, but they obferve to mingle it with Wine 
of the fifth, fixth, or feventh Cut,, which they 
call Wine of the Prefs , which is too red, pretty 
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hard, but fit for Houlhold-drinking : But 
when they are not in hafte, they leave an In¬ 
terval of an Hour and a half between every 
one of the three laft Cuts; as much to give 
time to the Wine to ft rain infenfibly, as to 
give the Prefles time to fieep, or to reft them- 
felves *, for the Fatigue is very great, they be¬ 
ing oblig’d to carry it on Night and Day for 
about three Weeks. The Prefiers of Cham¬ 
paign prefs the Grapes fo hard, that after they 
have done, the Marc is as hard as a Stone; 
They put this Marc into old Casks, with the 
Heads out, and they fell it to People, who 
draw from it an Aqua Vita of a very bad 
Tafte, which they call the Aqua Vita of Aixne ; 
but it is good for a great many Purpofcs. 

Thofe who have many Vineyards, alfo make 
(wo, three, or four firft Frefiings of fine Wine, 
by chufing always the moft delicate and ripeft 
Grapes for their Fir (Is: Thefe are always 
much fuperior the one to the other for Good- 
ticfs and for Price ; fo that if the Wine of one 
of the firft Preflings fells for fix hundred Livres 
a $ueue, that of the l'econd will not fell for 
above four hundred and fifty, and that of the 
thitd two hundred and fifty, although all the 
Wines are of one and the fime Vineyard. 

. In every firft Prefiing there is ordinarily 
two-thirds of fine Wine, one half third of 
Wine of the Cut, and one half third of the 
Wine of the Prefs: Thus one Cuvee oi five or 
fix Pieces of Wine will con fill of nine or ten 
of Fine, three or four of faille , and two or 
three of the Prefs. 

Of the common Black Grapes, which re¬ 
main after one fecond or third Cuvet, they 
make one with thofe that are not very ripe, 
and which they call Verderons : They make of 
the Whole a Wine pretty high colour’d, which 
they fell to the Country People, or that ferves 
for their Domefticks : They alfo leave thefe 
Grapes two whole Days in a great Tub, be¬ 
fore they prefs them, to the End r har the 
Wine may be the redder 5 and they mingle all 
that comes from the different failles of this 
Vintage, 

The white Grapes don’t come into this 
Cuvee they leave them upon the Stock till 
towards All Saints-D ay > or fometimes dll to¬ 
wards the eight or tench of November, at which 
time the Mornings are cold, to make of it a 
Vin-Bcurra , as they call it, (1. e. a new and 
fweet White Wine, that has not work’d) 
which they fell while it is quite hot. 

Tliis Wine is ftill the better when the 
Grapes have borne the white Frofts of October 
and November , or at leaft very cold Morn¬ 
ings : A little Rottennefs in thefe Grapes does 
us no Harm 1 you need only take Care to give 
the Wine leave to throw out the Filth by the 
Ferment, and purify. 

This White Wine may be mingled with 
the Wine of the faille , if you will, if you 
have not an Opportunity of felling ic pnefently 
after it is boil’d. This makes a very good 
Wine to drink, is pretty pale, and has a good 
Body. 

All thefe fine Wines ought to be put into 
a new Cask, as alfo fttould thofe of the faille» 


but the Red Wines, the Green, and thofe of 
the Prefs may be put into an old Cask, but it 
ought to be a good one. 

You mull never do the Tuns over with 
Brimftone 1 you fhould orjly wafh them in 
common Water, a little time before they are 
fill’d, and give them time to drain well: Some 
Handfuls of Flowers or Peach-leaves may be 
mingled with the Water; and they pretend 
that this will do the Wine good. 

In Champaign they rarely put it in any 
thing but Pieces [Cartcux] and Cades. 

The River Meafure is different from that of 
the Mountains; The Pieces of the Rivers con¬ 
tain about two hundred and ten Paris Pints} 
the Carteau an hundred and ten ; the Pieces 
of the Mountains contain about two hundred 
and forty Pints, at the leaft two hundred and 
thirty Paris Meafure, and the Carteau an 
hundred and fifteen or an hundred and twenty. 

They mark regularly, with Chalk, every 
Piece and every Carteau , which denotes the 
firft, fecond or third Cuvee ; the Wine of the 
Cutting of the Prefs, the White Wine and the 
Green, they alfo write the Name of the Vine¬ 
yard from whence the Grapes came. 

Some few Years fmee, fome private Perfona 
in Champaign have attempted to make Wine as 
red as that of Burgundy , and they have fuc- 
ceeded pretty well as to the Colour; but, in 
my Opinion, thefe Sorts of Wines do not come 
up to thofe of Burgundy , in that they are not 
fo fofr, nor fo agreeable to the Palate: Never - 
thelefs many Perfons call for thefe Wines; 
and fome efteem them the beft. 

And as thofe Grey Wines are a little fallen, 
there was made, the laft Year, a great deal of 
Red in Champaign. Thefe Wines do well for 
Flanders , where they are frequently fold for 
thofe of Burgundy. 

Of all rhele Wines, there is none better for 
Health, nor more agreeable to the Palate than 
the Grey Wine of Champaign , of the Colour 
of a Partridge ’f Eye , or the Wines of the twp 
firft failles of a firft Prefling in pretty hot 
Yean. 

This Wine has a Body, a Tartnefs, a Headj- 
nefs, a Baliamicknefs or Perfume, a Quicknefs 
and Delicatenefs, that exceeds all the moft ex- 
quifite ones of Burgundy, 

And that which fhould engage one to drink 
it, is its Lightnefs, which makes it drain and 
pafs quicker through the Body than any other 
Wine in the Kingdom. It is a Miftake to 
be of Opinion, that the Wine of Champaign 
can give the Gout. I have fcarce ever feen 
one gouty Perfon in this whole Province ; and 
there need be no better Proof. 

To make good Wine in Champaign , the 
Black Grapes ought to be gather’d in the 
Heat of the Day; Care is to be taken to 
ebufe them well, and not to mingle with them 
the Grapes of die Vine-Arbour, nor the Green 
ones, or tbqfe that are partly rotten; to let 
them be two Days in one Tub, where the 
Liquor grows red by the Heat that jt con* 
crafts there: Some Hours before it is put into 
the Prefs, it ought to be trampled with die Feet, 
and the Juice to be mingled with the Mart .- 

Without 
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Without, this the Wine will not be of a Effi¬ 
cient Rednefs. If it be let ftand more than 
two Days in the Tub, it will tafte too much 
of the Stone. If it be mingled with the Wine 
of the Prefs, it will be too thick, too hard, 
and too unpleafant. 

If they would continue to make good Red 
Wine in Champaign, they muft trample the 
Grapes as in Burgundy, and leave them for 
three, four or five Days in one Tub: But as 
the Red Wine of Champaign never equals the 
Good nets of that of Burgundy, the Reputa¬ 
tion of the Grey Wines will fink in a fhort time, 
and the Publick will infenfibly lofe the Relilh 
of it, and this will bring an infinite Detriment 
to the Province. 

The Wine of the firft Prefling being finilh’d, 
and the Veflels mark’d, they fet them in a 
Row in a Cellar or Court-yard. Thofe who 
have a great deal of Wine, and arc good 
OEconomifts, take great Care to gather the 
Scum that comes out of every Veil'd, while 
the Wines ferment, by the Means of a kind 
of Tin Funnel, made bending downwards, 
which lets the Scum fall into a wooden Bowl, 
which is placed between two Casks; they 
afterwards put thefe Scums into the Wines of 
the Prefs: but, neverthelefs, there are but few 
that ufe this Piece of OEconomy. 

They let thefe Grey Wines ftand to fer¬ 
ment in the Casks ten or twelve Days, becaufe 
thefe Wines throw out their Ferment fo much 
the more or lefs (lowly, by how much they 
have more or lefs Warmth, or as the Years 
are more or lefs hot. 

After the Wine has done fermenting, they 
flop up the Veflels at the great Bung-hole, 
and leave on the Side forward an Opening, 
about the Bignefs of a French Farthing, by 
which one may put in his Fingert this they 
call L.t Broqueleur: And they ftop this up ten 
or twelve Days after, with a wooden Peg of 
about two Inches long, for the more readily 
faking k out and putting it in. 

All the while the Wines are fermenting, the 
Vcficls are to be kept almoft full, to give 
them an Opportunity of calling out alt that 
is impure. In order for this they muft be 
filled up for three Days, within two Fingers 
of the Bung; after they have been bung’d up, 
they muft be filled up every eighth Day, at 
the little Hole, for the Space of two or three 
Weeks more *, and after that, once a Day for 
fifteen Days during one Month or two •, and 
after that once every two Months, as long as 
the Wine remains in the Vault, if it be there 
'for Years. 

When the Wines have not Body enough. 
Or are too green, as it often happens in moift, 
cold Years, and when they have too much 
Liquor, as in hot and dry Years i three 
Weeks after the Wines have been made, they 
muft be rolled in the Casks five or fix Turns, 
fo mingle them well with the Lees, and this 
muft be continued every eight Days, for three 
or four Weeksthis Mingling of the Lee with 
the Wine being repeated, will ftrengthen it, 
foften it, ripen it, and render it more for¬ 
ward, and makfi it fit to drink, in as fhort 


time as if it had been tranfporced froin one 
Place to another. 

Thefe Wines muft be let ftand in the Cellar 
till towards the tenth of April, when they 
carry them down into the Vault; but as loon as 
it begins to be cold, they are to be carry’d up 
again into the Cellar: It is of Confequence to 
be obferv’d, upon this Subjeft, that the 
Wines ought always to be in cool Places, and 
never to fuffer the Heat. And as the Vaults are 
cool in the Summer, and warm m the Winter, 
as foon as It begins to be hot, the Wines muft 
be carry'd down, whether they be in Pieces or 
in Bottles, into the Vaults; and when it be¬ 
gins to be cold, they muft be carry’d up intar 
the Cellar. 

There has been nothing better invented and 
more ufeful than the Manner of Drawing off 
Wines. Certain Experience convinces, that it 
is the Lee that fpoils Wines; and that they 
are never better nor more lively than when they 
have been well drawn off, whether you would 
Bottle it or keep it in the Pieces; It ought 
always to be drawn off out of one Veflel into 
another, at leaft twice into another Veflel well 
waffl'd, leaving the Lee in the former. 

You fhould draw off the Wines the firft rime 
towards the Middle of December ; the feconct 
towards the Middle of February , and to glue 
them in March or April , eight Days or there¬ 
abouts before you bottle it. For every Piece 
of Wine you muft have of Filh-glue, that is 
the whiteft, of the Weight of a Crown of 
Gold, weighing two Deniers fifteen Grains, or 
fixty three Grains. They take fo many times 
the Weight of a Crown of Gold as they have 
Pieces of Wine to draw off; they put this 
Quantity of Glue in one or two Pints of the 
fame Wine in a Bucket for a Day or two, to 
give it rime to diflolve; others put it in a 
Glafs, or a Pint of Water, according to the 
Quantity, in order to haften its diffblving, 
which is always difficult to be done; fome mix 
it in a Chopin or Pint of Spirit of Wine, or 
excellent Aqua Vita; When the Glue is grown 
foft, they handle it well to divide it, and di- 
flribute it; then, when the Parts begin to 
feparate, they put in the Bucket or the Veflel 
in which this Diffolution is made, fo many 
Pints of Wine as they have Casks or Pieces to 
draw off; then they handle the Glue well 
again, and pafs it through a Strainer, the 
Holes of which fhould be very fmall: They 
often pour in of the fame Wine to dilute it 
well; and when there remains nothing in the 
Strainer, they pafs all the Liquor over again 
through a Linen-cloth, and fqueeze it very 
well,’ and afterwards they put one good Pint 
or lefs into each Cask, and half into each 
Carteau. 

They ftir the Wine in the Piece with a 
Stick about the Middle, without fuffering the 
Stick to go any lower. It is Efficient to ftir 
the Wine for the Space of three or four 
Minutes. 

A certain private Perfon has newly contriv'd 
a quicker Method of difiolving this Glue : 
After it has been fteep’d one Day in Water, 
he melts ie ia a Skillet upon the Fire, and re¬ 
duce* 
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duces it to a Ball, like a Bit of Patte, and 
afterwards puts it into the Wine, where it 
diftributcs itfelf with lefs difficulty. After 
what manner foever it be diflolv’d, Care 
ought to be taken, not to put in too much 
Liquor, and not to put more than a propor¬ 
tionable Quantity of Water or Wine to that 
of the Ifinglals. 

The lfinglaffs works its Lffetffc ordinarily in 
two or three Days; tho* l’omctimes it docs rot 
clarify the Wine in fix or eight; but never- 
theleii you mult wait till the W ine is clear 
before you change the VcfTd. In the Winter 
the Seafons are oftentimes fo improper for this, 
that there is a Necdlity of putting Ifinglals a 
fecond time into the Piece, but then you mult 
not put in more than the Quantity before 
mention’d: But when it freezes, or the Wea¬ 
ther is clear and cold, the W ine will clarify 
itlclf perfecVy well, and in fewer Days: It 
has a Colour more lively and brilliant, than 
w hen it is fined and drawn off in faint, moift 
W'eather. 

As ioon as the Wines are clear, they are to 
be drawn off, and the Veflcls chang’d. Four 
or five new Casks arc lufficicnt to drawoff two 
or three hundred Pieces of Wine ; for when 
they have empty’d one Piece, they take out 
the Lee, and put it into the old Casks, wafli 
it, and it ferves to draw off another into it. 

Nothing is more curious than their Contri¬ 
vance in Champaign, to fhift their W ines \\ ith- 
out dilplacing their Casks. They have a Lea¬ 
thern Pipe, like a Gut, four or five Feet long 
and about fix or feven Inches in Circumference, 
well iew’d with a double Seam, that the Wine 
may not run through : There is at both Ends 
a Cannon or Pipe of Wood, about ten or 
twelve Inches long, and about fix or feven in 
Circumference at one End, and about four at 
the other: The great End of each Pipe is let 
in a Leathern Pipe, and well bound with 
ftrong Twine on the Outfide, that the Wine 
may not run out; They take out the Bung 
that is at the Bottom of the Tun that they 
would fill, and drive the W ood of the Pipe 
in with a wooden Mallet, which they beat 
upon a Sort of Chin-cloth, that is to each of 
thefe Pipes, which being rais’d about two 
Inches from an Inch or lefs of the great End, 
and which Inlcs itfelf infenfibly in going to¬ 
wards the final] End ; they fet a large Sy¬ 
phon of Metal below the Cask they would 
empty, and alfo put into this Syphon the 
fmall End of the other Pipe of Wood, which 
is fatten'd to the Leather Pipe, and afterwards 
open the Syphon ; and without the Help of 
any Perfon, almoft the Half of the full Veffel 
pa fibs into the empty one by the W r eight of 
the Liquor; and when it is come near the 
Level, and will run no longer, they have 
recourfe to a kind of Bellows, of a very par¬ 
ticular ConftruiSion, to force the Wine from 
the Cask they would empty, to pafs into that 
they would fill. . 

Thefe kinds of Bellows are about three 
Feet long, and a Foot and half broad; and 
are made and fhap’d in the common manner 
to about four Inches of the fmall End ; but 


from this Diftance the Bellows have three or 
four Inches in Breadth. In the Infide of this 
Place, the Air paffes only through one great 
Hole of an Inch bore: Near this Hole, on 
the Side of the fmall End of the Bellows, there 
is a Piece of Leather, like a Tongue or Sucker 
of a Pump, which is fatten’d there, and lies 
dole againft the Side of the Hole and the 
Mouth, when the Bellows is lifted up to take 
in the Air, that the Air which has pais’d once 
thro’ this Hole, and which has entred into the 
Cask, cannot return back into the Bellows; 
which takes not back a new Air, but by.thofe 
Holes below to fill it again. 

The End of the Bellows is different from 
that of others, being dofely ttuit up with a 
Nozle of Wood of a Foot Jong^ which is 
jointed in, glued, and very ftrongly fatten’d 
by good Pegs at the End of the Bellows, to 
conduct the Air downwards: This Nozle is 
round and thick without, about nine or ten 
Inches in Circumference at the Top, and di- 
vminilhes infcnfibly towards the fmall End, that 
it may enter conveniently into the Vcffcls by 
the Bung-hole, and alio to ffiut it up fi> dole 
that the Air can neither get in nor out any 
way. 

This Nozleenters for this purpofctwo Inches, 
near the Level at the End of the Bellows, and 
is made in a half P.ound at the Top, that it 
may be beaten in with a wooden Mallet, and 
forc’d into the Cask : There is, about two 
Fingers Length below the upper End of this. 
Nozle, a Hook or Brace of Iron of a Foot 
long, patting through an Iron Ring, which is 
fatten’d with Nails to the No 2 le, in order by 
this Hook to fatten the Bellows to the Hoops 
of the Cask, without which the Force of 
the Air, would drive the Bellows out again by 
the Bung-hole, and the Operation of emptying 
the broached Veffel would not be perform’d. 

The Mechanilm of thcle Bellows thus de- 
ferih’d is eify to be conceiv’d: The Air enters 
by the Holes below in the common manner: 
It advances towards the End, according to the 
Degree that the Bellows arc preJs’d : '] here it 
meets with a Pipe that caufes it to defeend 
downwards; but to hinder it from rifing up 
again, as it would do, when the Bellows were 
open’d to give it a new Air, there is in this 
Space a Sucker or Tongue of Leather, which, 
as has been faid, is the infide of the Hole at 
about three or four Inches from the End of 
the Bellows which fhut up the Hole according 
as you would have it take in again a new Air; 
this new Air putties ftill gently, in preffing the 
Bellows in the Pipe, becaufe this Tongue opens 
according as it is forc’d by ihe Air; thus there 
continually enters a new Air into the Cask, 
without being able to get out, bccaufe it finds 
itfelf dole Hop’d by the fame Pipe that carries 
the Air into it, and the Tongue liinders it 
from getting up again. 

The Force of this Air, which continually 
putties in preffing ftrongly the Bellows, prefffes 
equally the Superficies of the Wine over the 
whole Length of the Piece, without caufing 
the leaft Agitation in the Wine; and the Force 
caules it to pafs down in the Pipe of Leather, 
3 U and 
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and from thence into the other Cask that is 
to be fill’d, where it rifes, becaufe the Air 
is driven towards the Bung-hole, which is 
open. 

The Bellows pufh all the Wine in the Cask 
to about ten or twelve Pints, or thereabouts; 
which is known when they perceive the Wine 
to hift in the Syphon; at which time they 
take from the two Casks the two Pipes that 
have been forc’d into them, and which are 
join’d together by the Leather Pipe, and 
nimbly flop up the Hole at the Bottom of 
the Piece with a Bung of Oak made round, 
a little Hoping, and drive it with a Mal¬ 
let : From the other Cask that has been 
emptied, they pull out the Cannon or Pipe of 
Wood from'the Fountain of Metal, and leave 
it to drain gently fbmc Pints of clear Wine 
into a Veil'd that receives it. 

They obferve attentively, every Moment in 
a clear Glals, if the Wine be neat; and when 
they perceive but the leaft thing, without wait¬ 
ing till it appears foul, they flop the Fountain, 
and take it away immediately, and turn out 
into a Bucket that little Wine that remains in 
the Piece: That dear Wine which has drain’d 
out of the Fountain, they put into the Cask 
that they have been filling: They ufe for this 
Turpofe a Funnel of Tin, the Tail of which is 
above a Foot long, to the End that the Wine 
that nnfles through it, may not caufe any Agi¬ 
tation in that of the Piece; and that there 
iriay not any Filth pafs into the Wine, there 
is, towards the Bottom of the Funnel, a Tin 
Plate pierc'd through with fmall Holes, which 
prevents any thing grofs from palling through 
into the Piece. 

They put together into a ftparate Cask all 
the Remainders of the empty Pieces; prelently 
after they have emptied one, which they do 
in lefs than half an Hour, they walh it with a 
Bucket of Water, let it ftand to drain fbme 
Moments and they fill it with another that is 
to be drawn off 

After the Wine has emptied out of one 
Veflfel into another the firft time, they draw it 
off a fccond time, at the time we have be¬ 
fore mention’d: Sometimes they are oblig’d 
to do it a third time, to give it a lively Colour, 
if it has it not already ; but four Days before 
they change the Cask, they give it a Frizure , 
as they call it, and put in it one third-part of 
ordinary Ifinglafs. 

The moil experienc’d Perfbns Ihift their fine 
\Vines out of one VelTcl into another, as often 
as*they change its Place, as well when they 
carry it down into the Vault, as up into the 
Cellar, according to the different Sealons: I 
have known when, in four Years time,.they have 
drawn it off twelve or thirteen times; and they 
pretend, that this is that which preferves and 
fuftains th*e Wine, and that it has been the 
finer and more delicate, 

Their Opinion is, That the Wine is conti¬ 
nually forming a fine Lee, which gives it the 
Colour; and that to preferve it of a good 
White, it mull: be often Ihified out of one 
VelTel into another, if it be not put into 
Bottles; and that there is no reafon to fear 


that the Wine will be weaken’d by this means,- 
becaufe the ofrner it is remov’d, the oftner 
you give it a new Vigour; and the oftner it 
is drawn off, the more lively and brilliant is 
the Colour. 

And although I have laid, they fhould not 
brimftone their Casks, they do not fail to ufe 
a Match of Brimftone the firft time that they 
change the VefTcls; they mingle a Piece of 
thick Linen Cloth in the melted Brimftone, 
and they cut off a Bit for each Cask of fine 
Wine about the Bigneft of one’s little Finger, 
and one as big again for every Piece of common 
Wine; they light it, and put it under the 
Bung of the Piece that they empty, before 
they have Recourfe to the Bellows; according 
as the Wine defeends, it draws along with it 
a fmall Scent of the Brimftone, which is not 
very ftrong, fo as to make it perceivable, and 
that only leaves what will give it a Livelinefs 
of Colour : The fame may be done the fccond 
time, when they change the Cask, if it 
has not taken the Scent the firft time, 
other wile it ought to be drawn off the fccond 
time without a Match, to caufe it to Jofe the 
Scent of the Brimftone, which it ought never 
to have, 

The Wines that are thus clear and fine, 
keep well in the Cask for two or three Years, 
and hold their Goodncfs in the Vaults and 
Cellars, but efpecially the Mountain Wines 
that have a good Body: thofe of the River 
lofe their Quality in Wood, and they ought to 
be drank in the firft or fecond Year, or elfe 
they mult be put into Bottles. *1 his W ine 
will keep very well four, five or fix Years in 
Glafs Bottles. 

The Ufe of round Bottles is very common 
in Champaign : They having plenty of Wood 
in the Province, have there let up very 
Good Glafs-Houles, which they feldom make 
Ufe of but in making thefe Bottles, which are 
about fix Inches high, and four or five 
in the Neck. Thefe Bottles contain ordinarily 
a Paris Pint, or half a Glafs lefs. They fell 
them commonly for twelve or fifteen Francs 
a hundred. They have a certain Quantity in 
every Houle. Before they enter upon a Piece 
of Wine to drink, they put it into Bottles, 
well wafh’d and drain’d, in order to have the 
Wine of one Piece equally good. 

When they have a Mind to draw off a 
Piece of Wine into Bottles, they put a little 
Syphon of Metal into the Cask, which is bent 
downwards to ftrain it into the Bottle, under 
which there is a Tub or Bucket to catch the 
Wine that fliall run over. They flop up every 
Bottle carefully with a good well-chofen Cork 
that is not Worm-eaten, but that is fblid and 
clofe. Thefe Sorts of fine Corks coft fifty or 
fixty Sols an hundred. There cannot be too 
much Care taking in the chufing Corks, left 
the Wine fpoil in feme of the Bottles, when 
the Corks are defedive; therefore great Cave 
fhould be taken in the chufing them, when 
you would draw off fine Wines into Bottles^ 
whether it be for keeping, or to be fent 
abroad. 

When 
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, When Bottles are us’d that have been made 
Ufe of before, they lhould be wa(h’d with 
Leaden-fcot and a little Water to fetch off 
the Filth that (half remain on the Bottom of 
the Bottles; bat it is much better, in the room 
of them, to ufe fmall Nails, becaufe they per¬ 
fectly take off all that which fticks to the 
G1.KS. 

When all the Bottles, that fuffice to empty 
one Cask, are fill’d, they tie the Mouth of the 
Bottle over to the Neck with a ftrong Pack¬ 
thread ; and if it be a fine Wine, they com’ 
monlyleal it with Spaivjb Wax, that the Wine 
may not be chang’d, nor the Bottles, by the 
Domefticks; and fome Perfons have their 
Coats of Arms made on the Bottles, which 
does not enhance the Price above thirty Sols 
per Cent. 

When all the Bottles art well flopp’d, ty’d 
down, and feal’d, they ought to be let either 
in a Vault or Cellar, upon Sand two or three 
Fingers Depth, and laid Sideways, leaning 
againft one another; when they are fet 
upright, they form a white Flower upon the 
Wine at the Top, in the fmall empty Space 
that is between the Top of the Mouth of the 
Bottle and the Wine j for the Bottles ought 
never to be fill’d up to the Top, but there 
tnuft be left a fmall empty Space of about 
half an Inch between the Wine and the End 
of the Cork. 

If this was not done, the Wine would let a 
working in the different Seafons of the Year, 
and break a great number of Bottles; and it 
does, notwithflanding, break a great many, in 
Ipite of all the Caution that can be taken $ and 
more efpecially, when the Wine has a great 
deal of Heat, or is a little tart. 

In fome Years the Wine grows ropy in the 
Bottles, even in the Vaults, fo as to rope when 
it is pour’d out, as if it had Oil, fo that it 
cannot be drank. This is a Malady that leizes 
the Wine that has flood feveral Months with¬ 
out being remov’d from one Place to another: 
If it be let in the Air, it will lole more of its 
Ropinels than it will if left in the Vault: It 
will recover itfclf in eight Days, if let in a 
Very airy Granary, better than it will often¬ 
times do in fix Months in a Vault 

When one is oblig’d to drink a ropy Wine, 
if he fhake the Bottle ftrongly for the Space of 
half a Quarter of an Hour, and then uncork 
it immediately after he has done lhaking it, 
the Bottle being inclin’d a little on the Side, 
will caft out prefcntly half a Gitils of Froth or 
Scum, and the reft of the Wine will be drink¬ 
able, whereas otherwife it would not be fo, 

For about twenty Years lafl pafl, the Guft 
of the French has been determin’d for a frothy 
Wine, and this they uled to love, as one may 
fay, even to DiftracStion. They have begun a 
little to come off from that for the three lafl 
Years. Their Sentiments are much divided as to 
the Opinion of this kind of Wine: Some believe 
that it proceeds from the Force of the Drugs 
that they put in it, which makes it froth fo 
ftrongly : The others attribute to the Tart- 
nefs of the Wines, becaufe the greatefl part 
that do froth are extremely tart: Others 


attribute this Effed to the Moon, according 
to the times in which thefeWines are bottled. 

It is true, there arc a great many Wine 
Merchants, who feeing the great Fondnefs 
that their is for their frothy Wines, often¬ 
times put in Alom, Spirit of Wine, and 
Pigeons Dung, and a great many other Drugs 
to make it froth extremely; but it is cer¬ 
tain, by Experince, that the Wine froths 
when ie is any time bottled from the Vintage 
to the Month of May: There are fome who 
pretend, that the nearer the Vintage-time the 
Wine is produc’d, when it is bottled, the more 
it froths. Many do not agree to this Opi¬ 
nions but nothing is more certain, than that 
there is no time in which the Wine froths 
more, than about the End of the lecond 
Quarter of the Month of March , and this 
always happens towards the Holy U'eek. There 
does not need any Artifice at all, one may 
always be fure to have Wine perfedly frothy, 
when it is bottled from the tenth to the four¬ 
teenth of the Month of March - of this there 
is fuch reiterated Experience, that it cannot 
be doubted. 

It is good to know, that the Wine does not 
froth prefcntly after it is put in Bottles. It 
muft be at leaft fix Weeks, and fbtnctimes fix 
Months before it froths well. If it is to be 
tranfported, you muft give it near a Month 
of the Vault, efpecially in the Summer^ to re¬ 
cover its Remove. 

But as Wines (efpecially the Mountain 
Wines) are not ordinarily bottled in the Hcly 
IVeeky becaulc they are then too green, or 
have too much Hardnels, efpeciaUy if the 
Year has been cold and motft, or too much 
Liquor exprels’d, if the Year has been hot ; 
the moft lure and advantagions Way to have 
exquifite Wine, that is perfedly frothy, is 
not to bottle it ’till the Rile of the Sap of 
Atigujl. It is certain by Experience, that it 
froths excelfively when it is bottled from the 
tenth to the fourteenth of Augtift ; and as it 
then loft either the Tartnefs or Grcennefs of 
its Liquor, one may be allured in either Bottles 
to have the ripeft and moft frothy Wine. 

There has been another Experiment try’d, 
which is, not tci bottle the Mountain Wine 
’till the Holy fleck of the fecond Year, that is, 
eighteen Months after the Vintage; and it has 
been found, that it froths iuificiencly, but 
lefs by half than that which has been bottled 
in the Riling of the Sap of March the Year 
before. 

It is not believ’d that the River Wine, 
which has a lefs Body than that of the 
Mountains, can froth lo much in the fecond 
Year. 

When one would have Wine that will not 
froth at all, it lhould be bottled in October or 
Novembery the Year after the Vintage : If it 
be bottled in June or it will froth 

flightly; though but a little, if any thing 
at all. 

To find in the Wine of Champaign all the 
Merit that it ought to have, it lhould be taken 
out of the Vault not above half a Quarter of 
an Hour before it is drank, and it mud: be 
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put into a Bucket, with two or three Poundi 
of Ice; the Cork, fhould be opened, and put 
in again lightly; which, if it be not done, 
the Wine will break the Bottle, or will not 
grow cool if it were not unflopped, and it 
would evaporate itlclf, if it remain’d quite 
open. W hen the Bottle has been half a Quar¬ 
ter of an Hour in this Ice, it mull be taken 
our, becaute the Ice would otherwife chill it 
too much, and make it lofe its Brisknefs. This 
Wine will be excellently good, and of a delici¬ 
ous Flavour, when it has been a little affedled 
by the Ice, but great Care mult be ufed, that 
it may not be either too much or too little. 

As thele Wines, efpecially thole of the fame 
Year, work continually in the Vaults and Cel¬ 
lars, and Hill more in Bottles than in the 
Pieces, according to the different Sealons, and 
the divers Impreffions of the Air, it ought 
not to be fur pr sling, if the lame Wine, elpe- 
cialiy the new, oftentimes appears different in 
Taile W c find a Wine potable in January 
and Februar r, which will jeem hard in March 
and April, becaule of the riling of the Sap, 
which agifites it more ; the feme Wine in 
June and July will appear entirely foft, and 
in Augtt/l and September we lhall find it hard 
again, which one lhall not be able to perceive 
any thing of during the preceding Months, 
"Isei.aufe the riling of the Sap of Augti fl will 
put the Parts in a great Motion. This Fffedt 
Motion will have on the River Wines of the 
Year ; but oftentimes the Wines of two Years 
from the Mountains will appear more mellow, 
more or lels exqmGte, more or lels forward, 
according to the different Motions it has re¬ 
ceived by the different Impreffions of the Air, 
which will vary more lenfibly in the different 
Sealons of the Year. 

There ought to be a very great Attention to 
keep the \\ ine continually in cool Places; no¬ 
thing does it more Hurt than Heat: It is 
therefore of the greatefl Importance to have 
good Cellars and excellent Vaults. No Part 
of the World has lo good Vaults as thole in 
Champaign, which is the Realbn it is lo diffi¬ 
cult to find any where ellc lb good Wines as 
thole of this Province. 

Thole who would lay up a Stock of Wine, 
and are able to keep it two or three Years, or 
w hole Bufinels it is to fend it into other far di- 
Ihnt Provinces, or to foreign Countries, ought 
to chufe the Mountain Wine; for as it has more 
Body, it will better bear Tranfportation than 
t iole of the River; and befides, the Englijb, 
the Flemings, the Dutch, the Danes , and the 
Swedes delirc thele flrong Wines, that can 
bear the Tranfportation, and hold good for 
two or three Years, which the River Wines 
will not do- 

The molt noble River Wines are thole of 
Auvillers, Ay, Epernay , P terry, Cumieres .* 
Thofe of the Mountain are, of St Hery, Ver- 
zenay, Datffy, Mailly j and above all, thole 
of St. “Dhurry have the moll Reputation. The 
lafl has for a long time had thegreateft Name, 
and been the moll call’d for, and one may 
venture to fey^ that it comes nothing behind 
the bed Wines of Champaign. 


By all the Obfervations which have been 
made on what is practis'd in this Province, in 
cultivating and ordering the Vines, and in 
fining off the Wines, in bottling and carrying 
them up and down into Cellars and Vaults, 
and from Vaults to Cellars, it will be found 
that even Perfons of good Tafte, in the Pro¬ 
vinces of Burgundy, Berry , Languedoc and 
Provence, who are yet very curious and deli¬ 
cate in making Wines, efpecially for their own 
Tables, know not fo well how to bring it to 
Perfection as thole who are accullom’d to 
make it in this Province; for though their 
Wines have not the Tartnefs of thole of Cham¬ 
paign, yet they are able to make them more 
clear, fine, and light. They might therefore 
try if they would not be preferv’d better in 
drawing them off from their Lee, than in let¬ 
ting them lie on it, according to their ufual 
Cullom, w hich fome are of Opinion is abib- 
lutely wrong. They fhould chide and pick, 
in the Frefh of the Morning, their fincll black 
Grapes, and thofe whofe Berries adhere the 
leall together, becaufe they are the ripefl; and 
they fhould oblerve to leave as little Stalk to 
them as may be; and with regard to Frefling, 
which they are ulually faulty in, they fhould 
immediately, as loon as carry’d, trample 
every Load of Grapes fucceffively as they are 
brought in ; and colledling the firfl, mull put 
it in new Casks of a lels Size: and when they 
have finifh’d treading the Remainder of each 
Carriage, they lliould put them into the com¬ 
mon Vats; but let them not remain there fo 
many days as they are generally us’d to do, 
that fo their common Wines may be thinner, 
and lels flrong. By this Management, they 
might make four, five, or fix Pieces of fine 
Wine, more or lels, according as they fhall 
find it good; and then they fhould take the 
fame Care as has been feid thofe of Champaign 
do : and if they would be content now with 
a lels Produce, they would have a far greater 
Quantity the following Years, and would be 
continually bringing it to a ftill greater Per¬ 
fection, as they improved more and more in 
Experience. In thofe Countries were they 
can conveniently have Preflcs, they fhould 
make them. 

Their Wines fhould be more delicate, more 
light, and lels colour’d by this Attention, and 
with half the Fining, would be better for 
Tranfportation, in drawing them from the Lee, 
and efpecially if they are pm into Bottles, 

There are feme Diftribls or Cantons in the 
South Provinces of the Kingdom, where the 
Earth is very fine, which would produce ex- 
quifite Wine: It would not, indeed, have the 
'X'artnefs as thole of Champaign have, but then 
it would have another very pleafing Flavour 
that thole have not. 

All thefc Obfervations which wc have made 
will be of great Ule to thole Perfons who 
would improve their Wines, or defire to drink 
delicious Liquor. But fuch Perlons mull re¬ 
member, that they ought above all this to ftudy 
to have good Vaults; and thole which arc 
coolell in the Summer, and warmefl in the 
Winter, are ever the bell. 

It 
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It may feem to many Perfons in this Coun¬ 
try, that we have been too prolix in the Ac¬ 
count we have given ; but theft: Obicrvations 
are not dtfign’d for thofe who are acquainted 
with the Pra&ice already ; but for fuch Per¬ 
fons as are wholly ignorant of thefe things, 
and who are lb far from taking any Pains in 
the ordering their Wines, that it is a Pain 
to them to conceive the greateft Part of thofe 
things which I have taken notice of, to be 
necelTiiry j and who cannot be perfwaded but 
that they obferve every thing requifite to the 
proper Management of Wines as exa&ly as 
thole of Champaign do. 

Nothing is lb aftonifhing as the Indifference 
there is in the remote Provinces, where Wine 
is fo abundant, both in the Culture of the 
Vineyards and the Choice of the Vines, asallo 
in the Manner of Making and the Management 
of the Wines. The Want of Preflcs ought 
not to be allow’d as a juft Excufe for their not 
making their Wines jntirely white. But of 
this anon. 

They pra<ftife nothing in Champaign which 
may not he perfedly imitated in other Places; 
the drawing off the Wines, the Manner of 
fining them, and putting them in Bottles, &c. 
is all equally poflible, and alfo eafy. Many 
Perfons might enrich themfelvcs, if they would 
fet themfelves about it, with the Help of thefe 
Oblervarions, and of thole they might make 
themfelves to bring their Wines to Perfe&ion • 
and inftead of felling them for one or two Sols 
per Pot, as they ordinarily do, they might fell 
them for upwards of eight or ten. They would 
have the Satisfa&ion of augmenting their In¬ 
come, and fee their Wines fought after, and 
they would be able to fell them not only at 
Home, but alfo to tranfport them into foreign 
Countries; becaufe their Situation is more 
favourable to fend them by Sea than that of the 
Cbampaignois , who are oblig'd to tranfport theirs 
upon Waggons and by Rivers, into Germany , 
and the fartheft Parts of the North. 

Perhaps fbme Criticks will object the Dif¬ 
ference of Climates, which will not permit the 
fame Culture of the lame Plants, which by their 
different Qualities do require particular Manage¬ 
ments. This Way of Reafbning might have 
Place, if I had pretended to fpeak to a People 
who ftudied to order their Vines with great 
Attention, and to give them a Pinenefs ; but 
1 have it chiefly in View, as I have had in col¬ 
lecting thefe different Obicrvations, toinftmCfc 
thofe People who are inrirely ignorant of the 
Method us’d in thofe Countries where they are 
accuftom’d to make excellent Wines, as well 
by reafbn of the Goodnefs of the Lands, and 
the Warmth of the Climate, as by thelnduftry 
of thofe who inhabit them. 

In Champaign , where their Grapes do not 
ripen but with Difficulty, becaufe their Country 
5$ cold, they make the Pale Wines, and the 
White, the Wines truly Grey, which are a 
little colour’d, and the Velvet Wines ; Why 
can’t they make all thefe Sorts of Wines in 
■Berry, in Burgundy, in Languedoc , in Provence, 
&c.? 


The Warmth of the Climate will not per¬ 
mit Wines to be made perfectly white with 
black Grapes; they will have a little Colour, 
and they will not thence be left exquifite than 
thofe they have made thefe fifty Years in Cham¬ 
paign, and, in the main, are better in Tafte, 
and better for Health than thofe Wines that 
are perfectly white, which cannot be us'd but 
after Dinner. 

The whole of my Intention in publifhing this 
Col led ion of my Remarks, is to oblige thofe 
who defire to be able to give a greater Agree- 
ablencfs to the Wines that they make for their 
own drinking, and to animate thofe who have 
hitherto thought that a greater Excellence can¬ 
not be given to the Wines in their DiftriCts or 
Cantons, to take more Pains to bring them to 
Perfection; which will contribute greatly to 
raife the Value of the Commerce of Wines in 
the remote Provinces. 


A Dissertation os the Situation of Bur¬ 
gundy* and the Wines that it produces. By 
Mr. Arnoux. 


The Town of Beaune is the Center of Upper 
Burgundy ; it is (ituatc in a Territory the moft 
fertile and ferene in France ; it is all round in- 
compafs’d with Cities, among which is Aittttn , 
the antient Capital of the Gauls ; Dijon , the 
Capital of the Dutchy of Bourgogne, Nuis , St. 
Jean de Lame , Verdun, Searee or Belkgsrde , 
Cbalon on the Same, Arnay le Due, Sunken, 
Flavigny and Semeur. Beaune is plac’d aim oft 
in the Middle of thefe Towns, which are not 
above eight, nine, twelve, twenty-one, or 
twenty-four Miles at the fartheft, to be, as it 
were, a Nurfe to them all, in diftributing 
plentifully amongft them the Liquors which it 
produces. 

All the Learned are agreed unanimoufly, 
that it is the antient Bibrade of which Mention 
is made in Ceefars Commentaries, in thefe 
Terms; Pojlridie ejus Diet, &c. 

Ccefar not having above two DaysFrovifion 
for his Army, and being not above thirteen 
Miles at the moft from Bibratte, the biggeft, 
richeft, and moft fertile City of the Heduans , 
thought proper to march thither to provide 
Provifion for his Troops, and that is the 
Reafon he quitted his Way to Sm it Zetland, and. 
came to Bibrade, Com. Ccef. Lib. de Bel. Gal. 

Ccefar fays, in another Place, That Btlrade 
among the Celti of Heduans, is the largeft and 
moft fruitful City of the Gauls, and that which 
has the greateft Authority among the Heduans ; 
in which he call’d a Council of War, iffiied 
Laws, and where he pafs’d the Winter with 
his Troops. He fays alfo, That this Town is 
fituate at the Foot of a Hill, and that it is not 
far from the Town of Antun. All this appear! 
true, as well from the Fertility of the Country 
as its Situation and its Diftance from Aututt^ 
which is not above twenty-four Miles. 

Neverthelefs, B tirade having been the 
Theatre of many Wars, and having been 
ruined by feveral Sieges, Beaune has been built 
upon its Ruins, and has taken its Name of 
9 X Bellon,t 
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Bellow, bccaufe its Inhabitants were always 
train’d up in Military Difcipline; and after¬ 
wards in Latin, was nam’d Bellow j and lince 
that Bclua. 

The feveral Wars which have ravag’d this 
Country, have not left any Monuments of this 
Antiquity lb worthy of Remark, as are to be 
f Icen in the precious Remains of that Sort in 
the Town of Autiin. 

And if I might be permitted to make here a 
fmall Digrelfion, I would entertain the Reader 
with the Antiquities which I have view’d during 
the long Refidence which 1 made there. 

The fineft Hece of Antiquity that is to be 
feen there, is an Amphitheatre of a vaft Extent, 
the Traces and Footfteps of which, although 
worn by Time, are yet remaining in a Semi¬ 
circle, and do extend a full third Part of a 
Mile in Length* there are to be feen the 
Caverns, where the Lions, Tygers, and other 
fierce Beafts were fhut up: And there are ftill 
Pam of thcantient Walls remaining, which 
fhew that the Circumference of this Town was 
fix or leven Miles; the Place, which is in the 
Middle of the Town, is four times as big as 
the Square of «S3f. James's, where the Troops 
are exercis’d in Arms, and which is call’d the 
Field of Mars: The Tomb of Divitiacus, 
which is of a round Form, comes out of the 
C round like a fhapelefs Lump, and luddenly 
growing narower towards the Top, appears 
as if broken. This Mals, which has neither 
going in or out, iselevated on a riling Ground, 
worn out by Time, and appears like a Block j 
the Sand, the Lime, and the Stones are be¬ 
come all the fame by the Rains and the Air 
which have calcin'd them; This Pyramid has 
fublitted above two thouland Years. 

There remain of this antient City two 
Gates, which have held out obftinately againft 
Time that confumes all that Mortals would 
eternize: The one, rais'd upon four mafly 
Piles, incircled with bafs Reliefs and Hiero- 
glyphicks, forms three Centers crown’d in one 
Range of Architecture of fluted Stones, which 
are all of an extraordinary Height, in which 
no Joints nor Cement can be perceiv’d. There 
alfb yet appears one half Part of the Temple 
.of Janus, the Mount and the Foreft of the 
Druids, the Mount Joiiy or Jupiter a Mount; 
and in digging the Earth but never lb little, 
or in ploughing, there are found Urns and 
Medals. 

But to return to the Town of Beaune. This 
Town cannot pretend to glory in thefe antient 
Remains of Antiquity, which the Air con- 
fumes, and Time reduces to Duff; it only 
glories in its good Wines, which every Year 
brings Co the Citizens new Riches: However, 
it has been within an Age paft a ftrong Place, 
and is ftill furrounded with a large Ditch 
which runs into the River Burgotfe', this 
takes its Source at about half a Mile from one 
of its Hills. It is alfo encompafs’d with a 
Rampart, flank'd with fome Towers, and five 
great Baftions; the Ditch, which encompafles 
the Town, is above a Mile and an half in 
Circumference: The Citizens there enjoy aimoft 


continually a pure Air and a clear Sky, being 
equally about an hundred Leagues off from the 
Mediterranean and the Ocean . The Waters 
are, as one may fay, in fufpenfe, when it is 
about to determine its Courfe; There is alfo 
a great Body of Water in its Neighbourhood, 
which is feen in all the Charts o£Prance, under 
the Name of the Pond of Long Extent. It is 
the Opinion of fome Perfbns, that this partakes 
of the Waters of both Seas. 

This Town can count fourteen or fifteen 
thouland Inhabitants, of which the fourth 
Part are employ’d in cultivating the Vineyards; 
another fourth Part in carelefsly cxerciflng 
fome Profeflions that they are ignorant of; and 
the other half in enjoying the Pleafures of a 
fbfr, idle, and delicious Life. The Gout and 
S ickneffes are banifh’d from thefe Walls. From 
thefe Hills, that produce fuch exquifite Wines, 
ifTue out Fountains of Ice, and little Rivers as 
clear as melted Cryftal. Thefe Waters iflue * »: 
out from the Earth in a Line oppofite to the * 
Perpendicular, bubbling up, and pufhing out 
of the Earth on high Globes of Rock-Cryftal, 
which keep their fpherical Figure till they are 
at the Superficies. 

The Purity and Lightncfs of thefe Waters 
are theCaufe that they here eat the lighteft and 
beft Bread in France, The Cattel are not fb 
large nor fat as thole of England , but they 
have a more delicious Tafte. The Game there 
is molt delicious > but above all, thole who in¬ 
habit the Hill, where grow St by me and Mar¬ 
joram, and in fome Places Broom : And in the 
Month of September, a little Bird, bigger than 
a Linnet, and finaller than a Lark, comes to 
furnifh the Inhabitants of thefe Hills with the 
molt dainty Difh which can come to a King’s 
Table: This is the Wbeat ear, which comes out 
of the Wood, when the Grapes are ripe; they 
get among the Vineyards, and fatten themfclves 
with the Grapes, which they pick with their 
Iharp-pointed Bills, from which they fuck the 
Juice, and with which they make themfelves 
downright drunk. This Bird comes into the 
Vineyards fmall and lean, and in a little time 
grows fat to the very Extremity of its 
Wings, to that Degree, that they cannot fly 
above eight or ten Paces, by reafon of the 
Weight of that Bulk which they have ac¬ 
quir’d upon the Vine-Branches: So that in 
order to render them light to fly, they ought 
to take the Counfel of Horace, which lie 
makes the Wcalel give the lean Fox that had 
entred through a ftrait Hole into a Barn of 
Corn; 

Macra cavum reptes artlum quern tnacra fubijli. 

It is pretended, and I do believe, that this 
little Bird is the moft delirious Difh in Europe ; 

I have feen a great many in England, and have 
alfb kill’d them out of Curiofity ; but as they 
have not the lame Liquor and the fame Feed 
that they have in Burgundy, they have nothing 
of the lame Tafte. % 

Beaune is remarkable for the Magnificence 
of its Holpital, which was there founded 

and 
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and built by Chancellor Kolia. Philip the 
Good Duke of Burgundy t being inform’d that 
his chief Alinifter had attempted fo great a 
Work of Piety and Charity, laugh’d, and 
laid, Since his Chancellor had done fo much 
for the Poor in his Life-time, it was but juft 
that he fhould lodge them, and feed them after 
his Death. 

The Hills of Upper Burgundy which produce 
the Wine, the only Wine which one can or 
ought to call Burgundy Wine, do not extend 
farther than from Dijon to Cbalon upon the 
Satin ; yet we oughtmot to reckon theie Vine¬ 
yards to be in Perfe&ion but from Chamhertin 
t oC-'agniy about twenty-four Miles in Extent: 
For the Vines at Dijon and Cbalon do not enjoy 
thofe Climates which produce thole Wines that 
are fit to be tranfported into Great-Britain , the 
Circles of the Empire and the Low Couutries y 
as thofe which are confin'd within the Limits, 
that I fhall mention as exactly as I can, with¬ 
out being apprehenfive of palling under any 
Cenfure upon this Account. 

The fime Row of Hills in the fame Situa¬ 
tion, and having the fame Alpc& of the Sun, 
extends itielf almoft as far as Lyons , and all 
thole little Mountains are wholly cover’d with 
Vines j but the Lands are left fine, and left 
light at Cbahms ; are heavier at TormiSy and 
coarfer at Macon : This alters the Form of the 
Productions of theie little Hillocks, which 
notwithftanding they have the lame Arrange¬ 
ment and the fame Situation, produce fo dif¬ 
ferent Liquors. 

All thole little Vallies are link’d one to the 
other to the Eaft Afpetft of the Sun, and form 
the Figure of an unbent Bow, and have oppo¬ 
fite to them a Row of Mountains of the like 
Figure, but a great deal higher, which appear 
or feem to join them, although they may be 
fifteen, twenty, thirty, and fbme lixty Leagues 
off, and forming an oval Figure, contribute to 
make the fineft Profpetft in the World. This 
Oval muft have more than one hundred and 
fifty Leagues in Circumference. 

From theie Hills of Beaune all the oppofite 
Mountains are feen, and they are thole of 
Switzerland , the Franche Cample , and Mount 
Jura y of which Qeftr fpeaks, at this time call’d 
Mount St. Claude, thofe of Savoy: Beyond thefe 
is a frightful Void, and of an immenle Length, 
and Mount St. Bernard riles into the Clouds, 
always cover’d with Snow in the moft violent 
Heats of the Dog-days ; and although it be 
fixty-five Leagues off from Beaune , it is feen 
diftin&ly without the Help of any Glafi which 
fhall bring it nearer to the Spectator's Eye. 

This perfeCt Oval forms a Plain of the fame 
Figure, to which thefe Mountains that inviron 
it, feem to ferve for Walls and Ramparts : 
This vaft Plain is water’d by the Saone , which 
Cafar calls Arar; and by the Doux y which he 
calls Alduafdubis in his Commentaries , which 
has its Source at the Foot of Mount Jura, 
pafles by Befanpon and by Dole, and cafts it- 
felf into the Saone at Verdun : There are alfo 
a thoufand petty Rivers and Streams, which, 
after many Turnings and Windings, lolethcm- 
. felves in the Saone. 


This great Plain, which is as the Center of 
the Continent, is fo even, that the Saone which 
runs through it, by its gentle Courfe, deceives 
the Eyes of thole who look upon it, it 
being difficult to difeover which Way its 
Stream glides ; Cafar himfelf was furpriz’d 
at it, as he declares in Lib. 1. of his Com¬ 
mentaries. 

The Saone is a River that feparates the He- 
duani and Sequani (i. e- Bourgogne from the 
Franche Comptcj and flows into the Rhone with 
an incredible Gentleneft, that one cannot d>- 
ftinguifh by the Eye which Way its Waters 
run. 

This is a vaft Plain, fo fertile and even, that 
all the Kings of France are wont to aflemble 
their Armies there, when they have a Mind to 
fhew the Encampment of all their Troops to 
the Queens and the Ladies of the Court. 

Behind the firft Row of Hills that produce 
fo good Wines, there is nothing to be found 
but Hills and Vallies: The Hills that are the 
leaft diftant, are all planted with Vineyards, 
and thefe Situations are call’d Backward Hilts : 
In the hotteft Years, when the Rains are left 
frequent, the Grapes there make a very good 
Wine, but it never has the Perfume of the 
Wines produc’d by the forward Hills. 

The Plain of this Oval is in part cover’d 
with Wines, fertile in all Sorts of Grain, em- 
bellifh’d with vaft Meadows, where a thoufand 
Streams play in their different Windings, 
adorn’d with fine Forefts inhabited with Stags, 
Wild Boars, and, above all, with Roe-bucks, 
which are there very delicious, and agreeably 
furnifh the Gentry with the Divertifements of 
Hunting. 

A great Part of thefe Lands are planted 
with Trees in Form of Orchards, which pro¬ 
duce without Culture excellent Fruit, which 
when they have been once grafted, it is enough, 
the Sun and the Earth do the reft : The 
Peach-Trees y which throughout fympathize 
with the Vmey do there make upon the Banks a 
fair Foreft j and the Branches of thefe Trees 
grows thinly, and the Leaves being narrow, 
they don’t hinder the Sun from darting his 
Rays on the Grapes to ripen them : The 
Peaches which they produce arc of a Figure 
and a Colour that would not anticipate one in 
their Favour ; nevertheleft, when one has 
tafted of them, it feems to the Palate to be a 
Fruit made of Wine and Sugar. 

It ought not to be forgotten, that when the 
Sun is rilen above the Mountains of Savoy y 
there is a Prolpecfc of the Hills of Burgundy , 
where it Ihines during the whole Day; and in 
fetting behind the Hills of Beaune^ darts its 
Rays upon the Mountains of the French Compte , 
which lie oppofite to it, and there, in going 
down, ripens very excellent Wines, as thofe of 
ArhoiSy which are fo well known throughout 
Europe for their excellent Qualities. 

Before I begin to fpeak of the Quality of 
the Wines of Beaune , it will be proper to 
give an Account of the Manner in which they 
there cultivate their Vineyards, and make their 
Wines: For altho’ Burgundy t by the Good- 
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refs of its Soil, and its Expofure to the Rifing- 
Sun, does naturally produce delicious Grapes, 
yet the Manner of cultivating their Vines, and 
of making their Wine, contribute much to its 
Goodncfs. 

During the W in ter, the Vignemis employ 
themielves in examining the Earth of. their 
Vineyards; and by feme Loads of Earth con¬ 
veniently laid, which they carry thither, they 
fatten the places which appear to be worn out, 
and feem to require Afliftance to produce the 
better Grapes, which happens, however, but 
veryfcldom. Then they take Notice of thofe 
Places which are void of Vines, whether they 
are declining by Age, or do not appear to pro- 
mife Grapes; and they make large Trenches 
from a Foot and a half to two Feet and a half 
long, and a Foot deep : If the Earth is too 
lean, they put in half a Foot of good Earth, 
and fometimes a little old well-rotted Dung, 
but, generally fpeaking, they put in nothing 
at all; and taking one or two Branches, they 
bend them down into each Trench, and cover 
them afterwards intirely with the proper 
Earth of the Vineyard, in fuch manner that 
you may fee the two Ends of the Vine-branch 
bent come out of the Earth j to wit, that 
by which it holds by the Vine, and that of the 
other End which comes out of the Trench 
where they have bent it, about three or four 
Fingers Lengths. They make a great many 
of thefe Trenches in a Vineyard, that they 
may be always fupplied with young Vines that 
will produce a good Plenty of Grapes: For it 
ought to be obferved, that this Vine-Branch 
bent down in a Semi-circle in this Trench, 
which is a Shoot of the preceding Year, having 
its Pores open, takes in two Sorts of Nourifh- 
ment; the one from the Vine to which it is 
united, and the other from the Trench in 
which it has been bent, in which it takes 
Root. Thefe are what they call Promins or 
Layers. 

They produce abundance of Grapes, which 
are commonly firft ripe, well nouriihed, large 
and well rcliih’d, but their Juice is notfo good 
as that of the Grapes of the old Vine : The 
Phyfical Realon is, that the nourilhing Juice 
has not been lb well fibred in palling through 
thofe Layers, whofe Pores are very open, as 
in pairing through the Pores of the old Vine , 
whofe Pores are more clofe and left fpungy. 

They dig with a Spade the Vineyard ordi¬ 
narily three times a Year, that is, about the 
End of February or Beginning of March , when 
they give it the firft time ; and it is in this 
Month of March or about the End of February 
that they prune their Vineyards. 

And in this confifts the Add refs and Skill of 
the Vigneron, for he ought to make a right 
Choice of thofe fine Branches that he is to 
prune, and of the Joint where he is to cut 
the Shoot, as well as that which he is to cut 
intirely off! 

See here what I have feen practis’d by the 
Vienerons. Of four or five Sprigs, the Shoots 
of a Year, belonging to the fame Stock or 
Vine , they leave but one or two of the beft 


made, which they cut off to the third or fourth 
Joint at moft. 

The feme they praftife on the Vines on the 
Hills, which produce the fineft Wines ; for as 
to the Vines on the Back-fidc, or of the Plain, 
they cut them to the fecond or the firft Knot, 
for thefe Vines put forth too manv Twigs : 
But as this is an Art of which it will be diin¬ 
cult to give the Precepts, becaufe the manner 
of cutting the Vines is different, according to 
the Ground, the Nature of the Vine , its Qua¬ 
lity, Expofition, and Nearnefs to the Sun, I . 
will go on with my DifTercation. 

When the Vine is cut, they place Vue Props, . 
to which, to the Height of half a Foot above 
the Earth, they bind the Branches of the Vines 
in a horizontal Manner; and afterwards, when 
the Buds or Eyes are open’d, and have put 
forth Shoots in Length about a Foot and a 
half, they embrace them, that is to fay, they 
bind them to the Props which fuftain the Vines 
which produce them. Thefe Props are of the 
Height of three or four Feet, and the Thick- 
nels of an Inch, are ftuck into the Ground 
without any Arrangement or Order, at the 
Diftance of a Foot more or left the one from 
the other, according as the Vineyard is more 
or left furni lh’d with Vines. 

Neverthelcfs the End of the Shoots which 
are there bound horizontally, as one may fay, 
look all to the fame Side. 

This Manner of placing the Props without 
Order, is of great Confequence, that is, that 
one Branch may not be covered by the Shadow 
of another but as little time as may be ; and 
that if the Rot comes to feme Grapes, they 
may not be able to communicate it to others. 
This Manner is contrary to that of the linghfb, 
who plant their Vines in Hedges j and thence 
it is that the one hinders the Sun from fhining 
upon the other, and of confequence that hin¬ 
ders the Ripening of the Grapes. 

That is the moft dangerous Seafon for the 
Vine, and the moft delicate, when there has 
been a North Wind, and that has caus’d a 
fmall white Froft: If the Sun comes to appear 
in the Morning, it dries and burns all the 
young Leaves, the Buds and the Grapes, after 
the feme manner as if Fire had been there. 

It is for this Realon that the Friars in Bur¬ 
gundy have Recourfe to Prayers at this Time 
more than at any other j and that after there 
has been calm and cold Nights, the fupcrfli- 
tious Peafents run to the Churches, find ring 
the Bells with all their Might. Whether it be 
that they imagine that God has any Regard to 
this Work of Religion, or that the Agitation 
that they make In the Air, may, in feme fort, 
warm the Air again, or change the Wind : 
But however it be, they do at this Time ring 
the Bells with fuch Violence that there is no 
fleeping : During which Time, the Priefts and 
Monks are bufy in reading in the Churches 
the Paflion of our Saviour, according to the 
Gofpel of St. "fohn ^ and for this Occupation, 
they make a Collection among all the Frellcs 
at the Time when they make their Wine, and 
every Vigneron is oblig’d to give them a certain 
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Quantity of Wine, and that by an Order of 
Parliament at Dijon. 

W hen the Vineyard has efcap’d the Danger 
of the I-'roft, they dig afrefh ; and this they 
call [biner] the digging of the Vineyard the 
fecond time; after which the Grapes loon begin 
to flower, which fpread a Tweet Savour all 
over the Country j and is the Time when all 
the Wines which are in the Tuns in the 
Vaults, though never To deep, if they are upon 
their Lee, without having been drawn off or 
clarify’d, work, ferment, grow thick, and 
cover their Superficies with fmall white Flowers 
like Snow ; a Thing difficult to be explain'd 
by Philofophers, in this Queftiou, in Phyficks, 
when they demand Vtrunt detur ablio in 
dljhms. 

It mu ft be obferv’d, that all the FT ms of 
the good Hills of Burgundy , pafi from their 
Flowers to the Grape j that is to lay, that the 
Flower of the Grapes change into Berries in 
the Space of twenty-four Hours ; and if 
during that Time, there happens a cold Fog, or 
a cold Rain, their Flowers, inftead of turning 
to Grape, fall, aud the lecond Peril is no Ids 
dangerous than the firft, when that happens: 
The Term that they make ufe of to exprefe it, 
is, to lay the Vines are [cotiV\ i. e. drop their 
Grapes. 

Ac the End of June or Beginning of July , 
is the Time when the Vine changes from the 
Flower to Berries; after which, the Vine has 
nothing to fear but the Hail, or a too great 
Drought. A (loon as ever the Vignerons fee 
the leuft Cloud to rife upon the Horizon, and 
the Air Teems to threaten the leaft Storm, they 
have Recourfe to their Priefts and their Bells, 
and their Patir-nofters , which they would not 
recite but for Fear that the People would rile 
againft them if Hail Ihould happen during that 
time that they were not at their Prayers. 

The Reafon that they arc lb much afraid of 
the Hail in Burgundy is, becaufe the Vintage 
is all the Dependanceof the Inhabitants j and 
that the Grapes being fmitten by this Scourge, 
give to the Wine, in Tome meafure, the lame 
Tafte and the fame Scent which Lightning 
ipreads on the Places where it falls, a Scent 
which is impoflible to take away. 

As to Drought, it is not only to the Bells, 
or to the Priefts that they have Recourfe, 
but to one or two Stone-Bufts in two Villages 
about feven or eight Miles from the Town of 
Beaune j one of which Idols is known, and 
worlhipp’d under the Name of St. Revereen, 
and the other under the Name of St. Marguerite: 
They alTemble together, and go in Procelfion 
to fearch in Triumph for this Stone, which 
they carry folemnly to a Church in the Town. 
All the Priefts go in Procelfion, follow’d by 
the Parilhioners of which they are Curates, 
and they offer their Incenfe and their Prayers, 
rub their Books and their Chaplets againft 
thefe extraordinary Figures; and oftentimes 
it happens to rain in this Conjundture, which 
does not a little contribute to keep up this 
Superftition in the People. 

It is in July that they dig the Vineyard the 
third timei this they call fbirding. There 


are many Years in which they dig their Vine” 
yards the fourth time, and this is in the Month 
of Augtifi that they give it this fourth Digging ; 
but they take great Care to dig the fourth 
time when the Sealon is not too hot or dry j 
or on the contrary, to defend the Grapes from 
the Heat of the Sun, they let the Grals grow 
in the Vineyards; this fhades them, and hinders 
the Vapours of the Earth from burning the 
Grape. 

A Month before the Vintage, the Magi- 
ftrates of Beaune , accompanied with many 
experienc’d Judges and Perfons of Probity, 
make three Vilics to examine the Maturity 
of the Grapes j and at this third Vific and 
Examination, they decide the Day of gather¬ 
ing the Vintage. No private Perfon dares to 
cut in his own Vineyard one lingle Basket of 
Grapes upon Pain of Confutation and a confi- 
denable Fine ; for if it were permitted to each 
particular Perfon to gather his Vintage accord¬ 
ing to his own Fancy, and his particular Opi¬ 
nion, and according to his Tafte, there would 
be Wines too green lent abroad into other 
Countries, to the Dilhonour of Burgundy , and 
to the Difcredit of the Wines. 

And allb for Fear that any Vapour fhould 
fpread itfeif over the Vineyards, for fifteen 
Days before the Vintage, they take Care not 
to burn any Straw or Hemp-ftalks in the 
Streets, left the Smoak fhould give any bad 
Tafte to the Grapes. 

The Grapes being Come to Maturity, the 
Magiftratcs give Notice a few Days before by 
a Trumpet to the Town, of the Time they 
have appointed and fix’d for gathering the 
Vintage. Volnet begins firft, a Day before 
Potrtard , and afterwards all the little Hills 
gather their Vintage indifferently $ for after the 
Town of Beaune has gather’d their Vintage 
one fingle Day, the Vintage is open’d for all 
the other Vineyards on the Side of Burgundy. 
It will be feen by-and by why Beaune decides 
the Vintage of Volnet and Pomard. It will 
fearce be believ’d, that all the Hills from Cham¬ 
ber ry to Cbagny Ihould have their Vintage 
gather’d in the Space of four or five Days 4 
and allb it is fearce credible, what a vaft Num¬ 
ber of Mountaineers from every Part come to 
labour in this Work. 

They gather the Vintage, perhaps, (and 
my Conjedture is founded upon more than 
twenry-five Vintages, which I have feen made) 
more than two thonland Tails of 

Wine upon thefe Hills; and tht^ueiies^ which 
is always divided into two Punchions, fome- 
times into four Feuillettes, and very rarely into 
eight Cabillons, contains live hundred Bottles 
of Wine, or, to fpeak more exadlly, four hun¬ 
dred and forty Pints Paris Meafure. 

It will be proper here 'to obferve, that in 
this great Extent, the Vineyards produce but 
one kind of Grapes, which they call Noirons 4 
the Berries of which are black when they are 
ripe, and quite round: The Plain and the 
Backfides produce only a fort of Grape, of 
which the Berries are bigger and a little longer, 
which they call Garnet. 
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Thole who would make excellent Wines, 
never cut the Grapes till after the Sun has 
dry’d up the Dew which has fallen in the 
Night-time; for this Moiftnels, although it 
be but a rarefy’d Air, cools the Grapes, which 
being call into the firft Vat, fufpends, and 
oftentimes hinders the Fermentation. Thofe 
covetous Perfons that are more dcfirotis of 
the Quantity than the Quality, ufe not thel’e 
Precautions; but on the other hand, thofe 
■who would make excellent Wines, do riot put 
into the lame Vat any Grapes but thole of the 
lame Vine ; but almoft all the particular Per- 
lons who have an hundred Perches of Vine¬ 
yard in dilferent Cantons, mingle their Grapes 
the one with the other, becaule the ftrong 
helps the weak, and the good mends that 
which is worle; and, in a Word, that they 
may make the Vat the larger. The Choice of 
the Cantons from whence the Wine is produc’d, 
depends on the Difcemment that the Courtiers 
or Commiffioners ought to have, when they 
taflc the Wines that they would fend into other 
Countries, and that which the EngUjb Gentle¬ 
men ought to recommend to their Com mi f- 
fioners who furnilh them with Wine for their 
drinking. 

The Grapes being put into the fermenting 
Vat, throw up a great Scum, which, by the 
Agitation, make to the Ears a continual 
trembling, a little cluttering, and fpread abroad 
' fuch a Scent that is capable of intoxicating, 
and perfumes the Houles, and Jpreads itfelf all 
over the Town. 

They do not let the Grapes lie Hill in the 
Vat ; they ftir them and difturb them: The 
Labourers trample them briskly three different 
times, for the Space of two Hours each time. 
And to give a clear Idea of the Manner of 
treating the Grapes in the Vat; alfoon as they 
begin to ferment in the Vat, they tread them 
for two Hours at the leaft; fix Hours after 
they tread them again for as long time as be¬ 
fore ; and fix Hoursaftcr that they tread them 
the third time ; and after that they put them 
under the Prels. 

It muft be obferv’d, that the Grapes of 
Volnet , of Poniard and Beaune, being fermented 
in the Vat in the Field, cannot be let Hand 
above twelve or eighteen Hours there; thofe 
of Poniard a little left; thole of Beaune lb 
long, or a little longer, according to the Dcli- 
catenefs of the Ground, and the Heat of the 
Grapes: For there are Vineyards behind the 
Hills of Beaune , the Grapes of which don’t 
begin to ferment till after they have been eight 
or ten Days in the Vat. Note further. That to 
give a Colour to the Wine, this depends on 
the Time more or Ids that it is left in the Vat. 
As for Example, The Wines of Volnet have 
the Colour of a Partridge’s Eye. This is the 
Caufe they do not leave the Grapes of this 
Ground but a very little time in the Vat; and 
if they Ihould let them be there but a little 
longer than they ought, the Wine would lofe 
its Delicacy, and would tafte of the Grape- 
ftone or the Stalks. 

After the Grapes have been, according to 
their Quality, more or left time in the Vat, 


and have been trodden, there fwims over a 
Liquor that they call Stir win. They have 
Casks of fix-icore Pots, or half Hogfheads of 
fixty Pots ranged upon Chantiers, or Stillings 
for Hoglhcads, into which, by equal Portions, 
they call in this firft Running; and afterwards 
they put the Grapes that remain on the Prcfs, 
when the Surniott has been drawn off*: And 
when thefe have been well prels’d, all the Li¬ 
quor that comes from them is equally diftri- 
buted into thole Pieces where they have already 
put the unprefs’d Wine: And then they open 
the Prels, and afterwards with a Planer they 
cut the prdftd Marc three or four Fingers 
thickneft round about, and put the Parings in 
the Middle, and afterwards prels it again; then 
they cut it again, and prels it the third time ; 
and all the Liquors of thefe dilferent Preflings 
are equally diltributed into the Tuns till they 
are full. 

Upon which it ought to be ofclerv’d, that 
the unprefs’d Wine is the molt light, delicate, 
and lead colour’d Liquor; that which comes 
of the firft Cut of the Prels the molt racy ; and 
that which comes from the fecond and third 
Cut of the Prefs is more hard, red, and green j 
fo that thefe three Sorts of Qualities, being 
united, make a Wine much better, more durable, 
and better colour’d. 

All thele Pieces or Tuns being full, they 
leave the Bung open, and the Wine in a 
Fury, lhakes and agitates itfelf in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that it fends alt over the Cellar Fumes 
that will intoxicate, and which are in fuch 
Motion, that a lighted Candle being car¬ 
ried thither will be extinguilh’d: And if this 
Wine be put in an Elfay, and be lhaken a little 
with the Hand, and you flop the Neck with 
your Thumb, the Elfay will break in a thou- 
iand Pieces. 

In Burgundy, that which they call an ElTay, 
is a little round Bottle, in Length about three 
or four Inches, and about two in Circumfe¬ 
rence, which grows lefs all of a fudden at the 
Top, in order to form a little Neck open, 
having a little Rim to receive the Wine and 
the Cork. 

The Wine having caft its Fireand Scum out 
of the Casks } eight Days after they fill them 
up again, and ftop them up with a Vine 
Leaf, which they fpread over the Bung: 
And left the Vapours of the Wine Ihould 
move this Leaf out of its Place, they lay 
a little Stone upon it to keep it down ; be- 
caufe if they Ihould put upon it a Seal or a 
Bung, the Wine not having Air, would pufh 
the Head of the Casks out: Five or fix Days 
after they feal it, and near the Bung they 
bore a Hole, and ftop the Hole which the 
Gimlet has made in the Tun with a litre Bit 
of round pointed Wood, which they call a 
Faucet, which they take out from time to 
time to Jet the Spirits evaporate ; which Pre¬ 
caution prevents the Wine from burfling the 
Vcffd. 

1 his is the Time when at Beaune are to be 
feen the Merchants from all the Corners of 
Etmpe who come to fecure the heft Vats for 
their Kings, Princes and Mafiers. 

The 
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The Commiflioncrs and their Wine Conners 
prove the Wines although they are not yet 
drinkable. The CommifTioners are the pub- 
Jick Managers, to which all thofe who would 
have the Wines of Burgundy, addrefs them- 
fdves either by Letters or in Pcrlon. Thefe 
arc the Judges, which from time out of 
Mind, from Father to Son, have certain Ex¬ 
perience of all the Vats j who know the Cli¬ 
mates, doles and the Cantons from which they 
are produc d, and all the good Cellars; to 
whom it is fufficient to write what Quantity of 
Wine one would have, and cf what Diliridt or 
Canton one would have it of, and provided 
they have the Purchafe-money paid in the 
Space of the current Year, one may be lure to 
be well ferv’d, 

Thefe Managershaving receiv’d all the Com- 
miffions from private Perfons, go to the Citi¬ 
zens, and fill their Effays 0 f the different Vats 
which they find in good Cellars ; and with the 
Tickets that they tie to the Neck of every 
little Bottle, or the Name of the Vat, with 
the Quantity of the Pieces of Wine which they 
contain, they carry them to their Houfes, and 
Jet them be unftopp’d ; they examine and at¬ 
tend them carefully, and by the different 
Changes, Tafleand Colour, they fee the fu¬ 
ture Colours and Qualities of the Wines that 
are in the Tuns from which the Effays are 
taken. They alfo make yet another Proof 
with the Wine which is in the EfTays ; They 
take Giaffes, upon which they put a finking 
Paper, which they Jpread, and which juts out 
over the GJafles, and prefs their Finger to 
make a Concavity ; which may contain a 
of ^ Glafs of Wine: The Liquor 
pafles by little and little* and filtres through 
the Paper, and ftrains Drop by Drop in an 
imperceptible manner into the Glafs which re¬ 
ceives it. By the Sight of the Wine which 
paffes through this Paper, they make good 
Conjectures founded upon a Jong Experience 
concerning the deftinated Tafte, of the Co¬ 
lour, and the Laffcingnefiof the Colour of the 
Wines they have proved. 

The CommifTioners having made their Pur- 
chafes according to the Orders which they 
nave receiv d from their Correfpondents and 
Merchants, they make Preparations to fend 
them according to their Orders: And as to the ] 
Price of the Purchafe, they cannot deceive i 
any Per/on without running great Rifques: i 
For if they fliould make thofe which fend for 
thefe Wines pay more for them than they can i 
buy them for in the Cellar, they would expofe 1 
themfelves to Hanging by an Arret of the < 
Parliament of Burgundy* who have made a < 
Law for the affuring the Fidelity of Commerce 1 
of thofe Wines ; which orders. That the Com- t 
miffioners fhall take one Sot per Livrt for as t 
much as comes to fixty Liwei j and for what ^ 
exceeds this Sum, they fhall not take more 
than fix Denier s per Li'vre. Thus a private ' 
Terlon who (hall receive for fix hundred Lt-vres 
of Wine French Money, (hall pay three Litres 
to the Commiflioner, for what he Fhall have * 
lent above fixty Ltvres ; and for the five hurl- t 
dred and forty which are over and above, for c 


s which he is to pay the Commiflioner, he foal! 
t not demand more than fix Demers per Li'vre 

- which will be the Sum of twelve Litres fix 
i Sms ; which being added to the three Leans 

- above, make the Sum of fifteen Livrcs ten 

- * ms > a Sum which would amount to twelve 
f or thirteen Shillings, according to the Ex- 
' cha "S e : And for this fmall profit, the Com- 
. miffioner is oblig’d to advance his Money to 
r th ® ~ lt,zens of whom he buys the Wines i 
i and that too, when he does not receive his Fay- 
F ment from the Perfons to whom they are fent 

■ as .t fometimes happens: And the Commiffion- 
1 er that (hall be con vidied of taking more, whe- 
: rher by Books or other Proofs, will be punifh’d. 

> as has been (aid above* 

The CommifTioners having purchas’d and 
‘ P[° V ? their V^' nes ’ according to the Orders 

■ they have receiv’d, they caufe the Tuns to be 
new hoop d, and put Bars furrounded with 
Pms of Wood of the Afpen Tree, and mark 
them wjth the Town Mark : And it ought to 
be obfervd, that no other Country has a 

to imitate or counterfeit their fccond 
hooping ; and for the greater Surety, they 
put upon every Cask the Fire-mark, which is 

fu, ehe ^°P* two Inches >n Length, with 
the Cypher of the Year in which the Casks were 
lent from Beaune to go to any other Place. 

Thefe are the Precautions that are taken at 
Beaune, by which the Wines that come from 
thence cannot be miftaken : A Caution other- 
wife not very neceflary, fince they manifefl 
themfelves fo plainly by their Delicacy and 
their Superiority above all other Wines in the 
Univerfe: They are befides very beneficial 
and proper to eftablifh and to prelerve Health - 
in this furpafling the Wines of ChampamL 
wh.ch flatten the Talk, and grate the Palate ; 
bnt which weaken and extenuate, enervate, 

d ,“ '* 3S ° ne ™y moft 

healthful Bodies ; and which alio, according 

to fad Experience, and the Writings of the 
Learned, which I have read, breed the Gra- 
vel, the Gout, and the Stone. 

After having given an Account of the Situ¬ 
ation of the Town of Beaune , and the Hills 
which produce the Wines of Burgundy ■ after 
aving related the ATanner of cultivating their 
Vineyards, and of making their Wine; of 
proving it s of chafing it, of buying it, I 
ftal! next, explain the d.lferent Qualkies of 
the y\ines which thefe divers Hills produce* 
And ,n order to this, I fhall divide what follow; 

£>'*"« I™!! Artic i cs - 1 flialf treat firft, 0 f 
the Forward Wines; fecondiy, of the Wines de 

fm° r S!' k{eping ’ and therein 1 foall treat 
of White Wines, and fhall conclude in giving 

Inftru&ions for the different Methods that are 
to be us d in bringing the Wines of Burgundy 
to London and will advife how the Beau lie 
Wine may be fent to London in Bottles;. 

fbe firft Article of the /Vines of Primeur, 6r 
the Forward IVilies. 

We call that the Wine of Primeur , which 
will not keep good more than one Year, or 
that can be kept but a few Months in the fe- 
cond Year. 
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The firft Wine of Prime nr grows at Volnet t 
which is a Village fimated about three Miles 
from Beaunei upon a Deicent of a Mile in 
Height at leaft, and two Miles in Length on the 
Side which is expos’d to the Rifmg Sun : This 
Village, as well as Poniard, have their Depen- 
dance on the City of Beaune : Since the Citi¬ 
zens have been their Lords, as I have laid be¬ 
fore, thefe two Plots of Vineyards, have been 
oblig’d to receive the Law of their Vintages 
from the Magiftratcs and Sages named for this 
Purpofe. 

This Hill produces the fineft, moft lively, 
and moft delicate Wine of Burgundy. The 
Grapes of the Vineyards of Voinet are very 
fmall .as well as the Grain ; the Branches rile 
fcarce above three Feet high through the whole 
Year ; the Grapes of it are lb delicate, that 
they won’t bear the Vat more than twelve, 
fix teen, or eighteen Hours j for if they be 
fuffer’d to ft and longer, they would take the 
Tafte of the Stalk. 

This Wine is in Colour a little deeper than 
the Eye of a Partridge, it is full of Fire, ftrong, 
light, it is almoft all Spirit ; it is, in fhorr, the 
moft excellent of all Burgundy^ which by rea- 
i'on of its Violence is not traded in ; but its in¬ 
toxicating Quality is foon diflipated. The 
Duration of this Wine is from one Vintage to 
another, tho’ it perifties at the Beginning of 
the Drg-days ; after which it changes its Co¬ 
lour, and is turned, but yet I doubt not but 
that it would keep longer in very cold Vaults. 
The fineft of their Vats is drawn from a Can¬ 
ton of Vineyards, that is Call’d Champ an. 

Pomard is the fccond Flot of Vineyards of 
the Primeur ; It is fituate between Voinet and 
Beattne y not quite lo high as the firft, and a 
little higher than Beaune. It produces a Wine 
that has a little more Body than the preceding, 
and it is of the Colour of Fire, and has a 
great deal of Perfume and Ballam : It will 
hold goc 1 fome Months longer than that of 
Velvet; it is more merchantable, and better 
for Health : If it be kept above a Year, it 
fattens, ropes, it waftes, and becomes of the 
Colour of the Skin of an Onion. The beft 
Vat is that of Cotnmarahte 9 that will fometimrs 
keep eighteen Months, but that is according as 
the Year is. 

The City of Beaune contains one very con- 
fderable Plot of Vineyards; it contains only 
four Hills, which are about four Miles in 
Length from Pomard to Savigny. The firft of 
theie Hilts is call’d St. Dr/fre, the fccond the 
Monlee Rouge ^ the third Les Greies, and the 
fourth, the Fountain of Marcomey, ’J befe dif¬ 
ferent Soils produce Wines which participate of 
thofe of Voinet and Pomard , without the Faults 
of them ; they have a little more Colour, 
many good Qualities, and Laftingneft. 

The Wines of Beaune laft iome more, and 
fome left, but they don’t laft above two Years ; 
they arc fweecer, more agreeable, and more 
merchantable than the two preceding, and 
much better for Health. The Colour of theie 
Wines is nor equal, hccaule that depends much 
upon the Manner of making them $ or that 
they let it remain more or ids Hours in the 


Vat, according as the Climate is more or left 
delicate where it is made. There are in theie 
four Hills certain inclos’d Cantons, which are 
in great Reputation. The Feres, the Cras , 
the Grevcs ; as alio the King’s Jnclofurss are 
very delicious. 

Akjfe is the fourth Vineyard of the Primeur * 
it is fituated upon the Declivity of a Hill about 
three Miles from Beaune. This Valley is an 
Afcent fo gentle, that one can fcarce perceive 
that one afeends till one has come to the Top 
of it. This little Village produces Wines of 
an extreme Delicacy : They are left brisk than 
the former, but of a Tafte more flattering : 
The Colour is a little more loft, and left fpark- 
ling, but fine ; and, like the Hill that pro¬ 
duces it, the Wine is too little elevated, and 
too much declining: It partakes neither of the 
Firmncft nor of the Stiffneft of the Wines of 
the Height of the Hills : It has all the Ten- 
derneft, nothing of the Hardneft, and of con¬ 
fluence is lubjedl, in a little while, to grow 
ropy, and to take the bad Quality of Sweet- 
reft ; ncverthelels it is lent to foreign 
Countries, but it requires much Choice and 
Judgment. 

Pernand, which is between the laft Vine¬ 
yard and the grand Vineyard of Saviguy y is of 
a greater Extent, but is of imaJI Account, 
the W tnes being nor very delicate : They are 
of the Quality of the precedent Vineyards, 
but harder and firmer, becaule they are pro¬ 
duc’d upon a Hill that is higher and fteeper. 
There are lome Vats very delicious, and thefe 
go into other Countries, but under the Name 
of Beaune Wine. 

Cbajfagne is not very con fiderable for its 
Extent, but is of greater Reputation for its 
Wines. This, in my Opinion, would be more 
fit for England^ becanle it would better bear 
Carriage by Land and Sea. It is extremely 
ftrong, full of. Fire, and heady. It is com¬ 
monly tart, which renders it more durable than 
the others: But if Per Ions have Skill and 
Leifurc to bottle it in the proper time, and to 
drink it when its Tartneft begins to fall, it is 
one of the nobleft Wines in the World. If I 
had the Office of providing the King’s Wine, 
I would go into Burgundy to chufe it ; and in 
chufing the Wine of this Climate, I fliould be 
likely to fucceed. This is the only Wine that 
one may leave in Bottles without Fear of its 
growing ropy, or changing its Colour, or 
growing eager, or turning. The longer you 
keep it, the better it is. 

It is more balmy andnourifhing, but never- 
thelefs you may not preferibe above three 
Years for the Bounds of its Duration. It will 
be fit for drinking at the End of the fccond 
Year ; fometimes it lafts four Years, when the 
Vintage has been very good. 

This is in the Rank of Wines in the Primeur , 
though its Duration is a great deal longer. 

Savigny is a great Extent of Ground be¬ 
tween Beaune and Pern and, fituated in a Valley 
form’d by the Separation of the two Mountains. 
As the Hills that compofe this Vineyard arc 
open to the riftng Sun by a great Space ; and 
as they are (but up as they approach to the 
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Jetting Side, they participate of the Rays of 
the Sun one Side obliquely, and on the other 
diredtly. This Soil produces excellent ftrong, 
racy Wines, which have both Body and Deli¬ 
cacy, when they have been drawn out into 
Bottles; but they muft bevifited now and then, 
lb as not to let flip the Time when they fliould 
be drank. This would be a very good Wine for 
England j it will keep as well, and better than 
Cbajfagne ' It is not Jo delicate nor Co brisk, 
but it is more oily, and very good for 
Health. 

Auxey is pretty near of the fame Situation, 
in a Corner between two Hills, which open 
themfelves to Mulfault , or as far as St. Remain, 
where may be feen high Mountains crowned 
with very high Rocks. This Vineyard pro¬ 
duces Wines more red and ftronger than thole 
of Saviguy, but they have not the Reputation 
of them- Thefe Wines have more Body than 
the preceding, and ought to be the Drink of 
all thofe Gentlemen that would not Shorten 
their Days by drinking thofe heady Iparkling 
Wines, an Excefs in which is lo dangerous. 

be fecond Article , of the Wines de Garde, or 
thofe which will keep a great while. 

Nuis is a very fmall Village, about nine 
Miles from Beaune , in the Road to Dijon 
The Territory of this Village contains be¬ 
tween four and five Miles in Extent. All 
thole Gentlemen that love the moft delicate 
and healthful Drinks, have the Wines of the 
Hills of Nuis for their Tables. Thele Wines 
are atfirft very rough, lharp, and tart: They 
require to be kept till their fecond, third, 
fourth and fifth Year; and when their Rough- 
nels and their Hardinels is gone, their Tartnels 
being fallen, there comes in their Place a Per¬ 
fume and Balminels very delicious. They are 
of a deep Velvet Colour, and yet neat and 
brilliant. Lewis the XIVth drank no other 
Wine. 

The Clofe of Vougeot is fituated a League 
from Nuis on the Side of Dijon ; it appertains 
intirely to the Monks of the famous Abby of 
Citteaux , built between the Saone and this Hill. 
The Wine which it produces, comes nearer to 
that oC Cbajfagne than to any other. It is very 
excellent, ana is drank in foreign Countries. 

Chamhertin produces, to my Liking, the molt 
valuable Wine of all Burgundy. It is fituated 
between Dijon and Nuis. It contains the Qua¬ 
lities of all the other Wines without tneir 
Faults. This is what one may forget without 
Fear. I have drank it fix Years after it has been 
produc’d, and it pour'd troubled and thick into 
the Giais, but grew clear immediately, and by 
its Motion recover'd its Spirits, and a Colour 
the moft lively and neat: And they alio fell 
it as dear again as the other Wines of Bur¬ 
gundy- It was (old the laft Vintage but one 
For forty and forty-two Pounds Sterling the 
Cbanuer , when the Wines of Volnet , Bernard, 
and Beaune (old for not above twenty 
Founds Sterling a jjhteiie, which contains, as 
I have laid before, lour hundred and eighty 
Baris Pints. 


Fie third Article , of White-Wines. 

Before I begin to treat on White-wine, it 
is proper to let you know that it is made from 
a mafeuline kind of Grape. This has two 
Qualities that the Grapes of the other Co¬ 
lour have not. The firft is this: That if the 
Vintage be late, and that the white Frofts 
and great Cold come, it refills the Hoar- 
Froftsj while the black Grapes grow four, 
withered, and Ihriveil'd immediately. 

The fecond is, That alfoon as thele white 
Grapes are cut, they muft be put into the 
Prels without entering the Vat, and without 
being trod as the black Grapes are; for if 
they were put there, they would give only a 
livid, ruddy, yellowilh Liquor. I thought 
mylelf obliged to acquaint the Publick with 
that. 

Mulfant is, after Beaune and Nuis, the 
largdl Vineyard of Burgundy in Extent; its 
Wines are generally approved in Germany and 
the Low Countries , and throughout all France ; 
I know not whether they are fo in England or 
not. The Wines which this Soil produces, in 
all hot and dry Years, are delicious, l’park- 
ling, agreeable, warm, and beneficial; they 
are not dear; and if they w ere well chofen, 
they would be an Honour to England, and 
Pleafure to thofe that drank them. When 
they are kept above a Year and half, they 
fometimes grow yellow and eager. 

Puiigtty is a Vineyard next to Mujfault, but 
much more in the Plains, which produces the 
bell White-wines; they are, within a very 
little, of the fame Quality with the Wines of 
Mujfault, but their Fame is not divulged, and 
the Name isalmoft unknown. 

Aloffe , of which I have fpoken in the Ar¬ 
ticle of the firft Wines, produces alfo excellent 
Wines. 

Morached is a little Plot of Ground between 
Cbajfagnc and Puligny y in the Plain, which is 
in the Pofleftion of one Vein of Earth, which 
renders its Soil wholly of the lame Kind; it 
produces a White-wine the moft curious and 
moft delicious in France ; there is no Wine of 
Cote Rotie , Mufcat, nor Frontignan that equals 
it. It produces but a very fmall Quantity, and 
it foils very dear; and in order to have a 
fmall Quantity of it, it ought to be befpoke 
a Year before; becaufo this Wine is always 
befpoke before it is made. But great Caution 
is to be taken not to be deceiv’d, for the 
neighbouring Vineyards of this Clofe partake 
a little of the Quality, and oftentimes pals for 
Moracbet , and therefore it will be abfolutely 
neceflary to have a faithful Correlpondent. 
This Wine has thofe Qualities that neither 
the Latin nor the French Tongue can exprefs: 
I have drank of it of fix or feven Years old, 
and am not able to exprefs its Delicacy and 
Excellence. 

I am now going to treat concerning all the 
Vineyards of the Upper Burgundy ; thofe who 
have pafs'd the grand Road that leads from 
Dijon to Lyons , the Length of the Hills, will 
do Tuftice to ray Exa&nefs, and I defire thofe 
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that have not been there, to believe that this 
Relation is agreeable to Troth. 

I have an hundred times heard Boafting 
of the Wines of many Hills near Auxerrt, to 
which they give the Name of the Wine of 
Burgundy: It is true, thole Hills are in Bur¬ 
gundy, but they are ninety Miles diftant from 
the true Hills, of which I fpoke juft now, 
which only produce thele Wines of Burgundy 
which are in Reputation, and which they 
drink after two Manners, by the Note and by 
the Mouth, either both at once, or leparatcly ; 
both at once, in that when one drinks them, 
the Pleafure which he has in the Smell vies with 
the Relilh it has on the Palate ; and leparately; 
io that a Perfon that has been uftd to drink 
it, may know whether it be the true Burgundy 
or not by the Smell or Iweet Qdour. The 
good Tafters tafte it by their Nole, before 
they put it to their Mouths; and all the other 
Climates of Burgundy, as thole of Cbablis and 
Auxtrre, have no fuch Quality as the true 
Wines of Burgundy have, altho’ they are really 
made and produc'd there. 

It remains for me to relate how thele Wines 
may be brought to England. It has always 
been the Cuftom to bring thole Wines from 
Burgundy in their Casks; but as the Carriage 
is long, and there is oftentimes a Rilque run, 
lb the Carriers as well by Land as by Sea, are 
not always faithful; fir notwithftanding all 
the Precaution that can be taken to hinder 
them from drinking the Wine, they will al¬ 
ways find out Stratagems to do it. If it be 
packed up in Casks with Straw and Linen 
Cloths, this is hut a feeble Obftacte to their 
Induftry. And for all this Precaution, if the 
Cask happens to leak by the Way, this will be 
at the Peril and Lois of the Purehaler. If 
thele Wines be put into double Casks, this 
Precaution will have no better Succels than 
the foregoing, and is expos’d to the lame 
Rifque; and the Casks at the Vintages are a 
great Prejudice to thele delicate Wines, be- 
caule this gives the full Scope to the Spirits to 
evaporate; and of confequence this will caufe a 
great Diminution of the Quality of the Wine. 

It ought to be brought in Bottles from 
Beaune to London: For this Purpole, lorne 
Agent, who buys the Wines by Order of the 
Perlon, fhould be addrefs’d to, to draw it out 
into Bottles, and to fend it in Cafes into Eng¬ 
land. Thele Cafes being fill’d, need but be 
carried by Land above ninety Miles to Auxerre, 
where they may be embarqu d on the River 
Tone , which pafles into the River Seine, and 
from thence to Paris , and afterwards to Rouen, 
where are VdTels which pals very often to 
London. 

If one would have them come from Beaune 
to Calais by Land, that will alio be ealy j for 
there are Carriers that go thither very fre¬ 
quently, who would go very willingly provided 
they could have Cafes enough to load their 
Waggons. 

*1 he Agents of Beaune would alfo be 
very well plealed to bottle the Wine that they 
were order’d to buy, provided their Corrc- 


Ipondents would give Qrders for enough to 
make a Carriage: As for Example, if two 
or three Ferfons would join to give Order* 
for a thoufand Bottles, this would be a com- 
pleat Carriage: And as thofe of Volnet draw 
their Wine into Bottles at the End of Decem¬ 
ber, a Perlon that would have five hundred 
Bottles of Cbajfagne or Nuts, ought to join 
with another that would have the like Quan¬ 
tity. The Agent might bottle up thele 
Wines a Year after the Vintage, either mord 
or left; and the Purchalers might receive the 
Wines of Burgundy exquifite and delicious j 
and in like manner all other Wines that they 
have a mind to have. As to the Price of the 
Wines of Beaune , Volnet , Pomard , Cbaffagny 
and Nuis, it is pretty near equal, or at moft 
the Difference is not very great. A Queue 
of Volnet Wine contains four hundred eighty 
Paris Pints, which will make five hundred 
Bottles, and will coft in the Country, lome 
Years, ten, twelve, fourteen or eighteen, and 
at molt twenty Litres Sterling. 1 he Carriage 
may colt to Calais twelve or thirteen Livres ; 
and afterwards from Calais to Lmidmu very 
final I Matter: So that taking the Years one 
with another, the dcareft Wine of Burgundy, 
except that of Cbatnbettin, which is the dcareft, 
would Icarce, in London, Hand in fourteen or 
fifteen Sols a Bottle, the Entry not being 
reckon’d in. 

The Method of making U'ine in Provence. 

The Deiicatenefs of the Tafte of Grapes is 
not always a certain Proof of their Goodnefs 
for making Wine: It is not always with thefe 
Grapes lb agreeable to the Tafte that the belt 
Wines are made: We fhould not be furpriz’d 
that our Wines are not the moft exquifite, fince 
we do not oblerve any Rule in the Choice of 
the Grapes, which ought to be dune. 

It is certain, that the Juice of Grapes of 
different Kinds, cannot but produce a confus’d 
Mixture, which luffers divers Alterations irk 
the Casks, by the different Fermentations, 
which the fulphureous Particles of the Grapes 
excite there, by which they luffer themfelves 
to be very eafily opened at the Approach of 
the Heat. This is what happens to Wines 
which have been made of a Mixture of many 
Kinds of wild Grapes. Experience informs us, 
that Wine drawn from fuch Grapes, is very 
fubje& to ferment and grow foul, alToon as 
the Heats of the Spring begin to approach, 
which does not happen in the Winter , when 
the Coldnefs of the Air holds it, as it were, 
bound and embarrals’d by the fulphureous 
Particles of the Wine. It is the fame thing in 
the Juice of the Grapes called Claretos , Plan 
Ejlrans, Ptgnoulets , when they are mingled 

in too great a Quantity with the others The 
common Fault of our Wines is, that they can¬ 
not be kept the Year throughout; they are 
apt to grow ftml, or turn, as it is called, upon 
the leaft Tranfport. 

The greateft Part of our Citizens believe 
it to be the Fault of the Soil, principally the 
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Vineyards planted in the Places where Plaifter 
or tran{parent Stone is made, under which is 
contain’d all that Extent of Ground, which 
begins from A. P. Capuctns, as far as Aguilles , 
which they commonly call Payblanc, i. e. White 
Country. But how many Vineyards have we 
planted in different Soils, that are fubje# to 
the fame Vice? It is generally agreed, that 
the Soil which they call [Gres] Grey, is the 
bell for Vineyards : Neverthelefi, it is found, 
that the Quarter of Molieres , of Repentance 
de Barret, of Montaiguez, are not exempt 
from this Vice. I am of the Opinion, that 
it proceeds from the Mixture of too great a 
Quantity of different Sorts of Grapes. I 
cannot deny, afrer Experience, but the Nature 
of the Soil, the Culture, and the Dung they 
ufe, contribute very much to this Vice, which 
is what I fhali hereafter examine into. 

Therefore it is neceffary to know, what 
Grapes are fit to make good Wine, that mny 
be in a Condition to be kept without being 
foul, or turning, and how to make it. 

It is very true, that a Perfon cannot make 
from one Vineyard a great Quantity of Wine, 
that fhali be at the fame time good in Quality. 
A Vineyard ought to be planted on thole high 
Grounds or Hills which are expos’d either to 
the South or the South-Weft. 

And the Soil ought to be a fort of Brown, 
or approaching to it. Thofe which we call 
Arpielo, Malaufetie, Saveott , are Soils which 
are fcarce proper to nourifh Stocks that will 
produce Grapes for making good Wine. The 
Vineyards which are round about the Peres 
AttguJLnes Reformers , commonly call’d Saint 
Pterre , are planted in a Soil of Saveott afore- 
laid, very unfit for producing Grapes of a de* 
licate Refilb, or for making good Wine. 

The Entrance into the Territory of tfbolo- 
net , is, for the moft Part, a Soil which our 
Country People call Maiaufene j and alfo the 
Wines that they produce are none of the 
beft. 

Thofe Grapes ought to be chofen which 
grow upon Stocks that are planted in a Soil 
iomewhat Rocky. 

After the Culture, it is very certain that 
good Wine cannot be drawn from Grapes that 
have too much Nourishment, and of which 
the Sap has not attain’d the laft Degree of 
Concoction or Ripenefi. 

Thofe which we call Ollieres, which are 
commonly dunged, and which they cultivate 
with Pains, do give a great Quantity of Grapes, 
but their great Nourifhment is an Obftacle to 
their making good Wine. Thofe which 
we call Open Vineyards, are to be preferr’d to 
them. 

We ought alfo to prefer the Grapes of old 
Vineyards to thofe of young ones. The pro¬ 
per Vineyards for making good Wine, are thofe 
which have been planted twenty-five or thirty 
Years ; the older they are, the more proper 
they are for making good Wine ; and till the 
Vineyard has been made feven or eight Years, 
good Wine ought not to be expected from it. 

As to the Choice of Grapes, we ought to 
mix fomc of the beft Sorts that we have. Theft 


Kinds are, of the White Grapes, the Aragnan, 
the Reudeillat, the Pafeau Blanc , the Eft any , 
the Uni , the Aubri. Of the Black, the Cata- 
lan, the Bouteillan, the Uni Negri TheMuft 
that is drawn from thefe Grapes ought to fer¬ 
ment in the Vat at Jeaft three Weeks i wbeii 
the Husks mud be feparated from the Muft. 
It is a common Error in this Village, not to 
let the Wine ferment long enough. 

It ought to be noted, that the Proportion 
which fhould be kept between the Quantity 
of thefe Kinds is different, according to the 
Defign which every one has of keeping thefe 
Wines. 

The Black Grapes, and above all the Cate- 
lan and the Bouteillan fliould make more than 
half the Quantity of all the reft. 

Thofe that defire to have a Wine of a 
deeper Red, fliould take a greater Quantity of 
black Grapes, and ought to let them ftand a 
longer Time in the Vat, if they have Occa- 
fion to change the Wine from time to time. 

They make white Wine of the Grapes they 
call Aubier, Uni, RoudeHlat, Aragnan , Pig- 
nolet. If they would have Wine proper to 
keep in the Heat of the Summer, they ought 
to ufe none but Uni , Aubier, and Aragnan. 

No body is ignorant that we have Wines 
that are made but of one Species of Grapes j 
as that of Mu feat Wine, and Claret: For the 
firft, they make Ufe of Mnfcats , as well white 
as red j for the fecond, of the Grapes they 
call Clareto. 

They keep thefe Grapes with us during the 
whole Winter, and feme Part of the Spring, 
hanging upon a Beam in U Room. All forts 
of Grapes are not fit for keeping; thofe Kinds 
that arc call’d Pendoulans, or Rin de Panfe , 
le Land de Poiiere , le Verdau, are the beft for 
this Purpofe ; the Aragnan , and EJlrani are 
fo likewiie ; alfo the Clareto , the Mufcat and 
the Red Uni : The Barbaroux and the Efpa* 
gutn, the Taulier and the RoudeHlat will not 
keep fo long. They ought to be gather’d full 
ripe, and before the Rains, and to chufe none 
but thofe that grow upon old Stocks. 

They alfo preferve thofe Grapes to make 
what the Latins call Uvee Pajfee j not becaufe 
dry’d in the Sun, but becaufe they are expos’d 
to the Sun hanging: They call them in French 
dry’d Grapes: The Provencials call them Pan- 
fes. They make ufe of none but Grapes com* 
monly call’d Rin de Panfe or Pendulem, or of 
Rin Panfe Mufcat , to make the beft Panfe. 
They alfo make ufe of the Grapes which are 
call’d Aragnans, which is the moft common 
Panfe in the hotteft Places. 

They alfo make ufe of the Grapes call’d 
Roudetllats, and the Plan EJlrani. The Grape 
which we call the Land de Poiiere , is not made 
ufe of with us for this Purpofe; altho’ I have 
been inform’d that they are ufed in hot Coun¬ 
tries near the Sea-coafts. They make their 
Panfes with us after the following manner : 
They tie the Grapes in a String, and put them 
upon another String at both Ends $ then they 
plunge them into a boiling Lye, in which they 
mingle a little Oil, until the Grapes thrive), 
and afterwards expofe them to the Sun for 
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fix or feven Days, and then they lay them in 
Rows in Cafes, or in what we call Efcortins 
or Coufins , prefling them gently. 

No body is ignorant that the Juice of 
Grapes fermented in the Vat, and made into 
Wine, is a Liquor fo precious and delicious, 
that it furnilhes us with a medicinal Aliment, 
and an alimental Phyfick; the Virtue of which 
is perceiv’d both in the Body and Spirit. It 
is not without Reafbn that it is call d Lite Se¬ 
nile, i. e. Old Metis Milk, &c. and Ferns 
Ingenii, the finder of iVtt \ by Homer , &c. 

Wine is different in Virtue and Delicacy of 
Tafte. The Difference proceeds for the moft 
Part from the different Nature of the Grapes 
with which it is made ; the different Degree of 
their Maturity* and the Diverfity of the Soil 
v.here the Vineyards are planted; and alfb the 
different Culture of the Vineyards, and the 
Preparation of the Wine ; to which may be 
added, the Difference of the Climates, ac¬ 
cording to the greater or leflfer Degree of 
Heat. 

The Romans, as we learn from Pliny, were 
very curious in fearching after the moft excel¬ 
lent Wines; all their Differences confided in 
the Places where they were made : As the Seti- 
tiuttt, the Cxcubtun, the Falernum , the, Qau- 
ranum, the Faufti&num, the Albanutn, the 
Surrenumim, the Maficum, which were the 
moft delicate Wines of Italy in the Time of 
Pliny. Among the Wines of Greece, they 
efteem’d the Mar one an, the Fbafian, the Cretan , 
the Coan, the Chian, the Lesbian, the Icarian, 
the Stnyrxan , &c. Their luxurious Tafte car- 
ry’d them in Search of the Wines of Afia, as 
that of Mount Libanus , and others, as may 
be feen in Pliny. 

It is to be noted, that the Romans had their 
moft excellent Wines from Campania, which 
is now call’d Ferre de Labour , a Province of 
the Kingdom of Naples. Thofe of the other 
Parts of Italy did not come near thefe laft in 
Point of Excellency: The Falernian, the Gau- 
ranian and Maffie were made from Vineyards 
planted on the Hills round about Mondragon, 
at the Foot of which pafles the River Gari- 
gliano, antiently call’d the Iris. The Cxcuban, 
which differs nothing from the Falernian but 
in Age, (this is that which the Latins call the 
Length of Time which the Wines are able to 
preferve their Strength) was produc’d in the 
Ferre de Labour, were as the Ftmdanum and 
Amyclum near Gaeta, the Sueffanum of Suejfa 
Fometica , a Maritime Territory of the King¬ 
dom of Naples ; the Calenum about the Town 
of the Ferre de Labour ; and alio many others, 
which that Province furnilhes the City of 
Rome with. 

Thefe Wines, which are very excellent in 
their Nature, acquir’d rather by Age than 
by Art, a Degree of Perfeftion to which 
none of the other common Wines of Italy can 
attain to. 

The laft, which the Greeks call Oligopbora , 
and the Latins Fenuica and Paucifera, are very 
eafily preferv’d by the Cold, or rather by a 
frelh Air, and grow eager by Heat. Alio 
thofe which the Greeks call Polypbora, or Muh 


tifera and Vinofa , become more vigorous and 
fpirituous by the Heat. 

The Grapes of which the firft are made, 
abound in crude Phlegm ; the fulphureous 
Parts of the Muft are more dilated. The laft, 
on the contrary, are drawn from Grapes that 
are more ripe ; of which the Muft or the ful¬ 
phureous Parts which compofe it, are concen¬ 
tred and fix’d by the Evaporation of the humid 
Parts which dilate it. To this may be added, 
the abundance of the Sulphur of thefe laft, 
which is the Caufe of the true Strength of thefe 
Wines; and it is by being open’d that they 
acquire this Spirituoulhels. It was only to 
procure this Opening, that the Antients in¬ 
vented the preparing thefe Wines in the man¬ 
ner I am going to exprels. 

Pliny informs us. That in the Tear 633, 
from the Foundation of Rome , they lodg’d 
their Tuns full of Wine in Places cover’d which 
were expos’d to the North, iuch as we now 
call Cellars. 

On the contrary, thofe Casks which were 
fell’d with vigorous and fpirituous Wine, fuch 
as Polypborum, were fet in an open Place, and 
expos’d to the Rain and the Sun, and all the 
Injuries of the Weather: Thofe which con¬ 
tain’d Wines of left Strength, were kept under 
Covert : Thofe which were full of a weak 
Wine, were put into a hollow Place, and 
cover’d with Earth. 

Galen, in his Book de Antidot. Chap. Ill, and 
in the Treatifc of Vines, that is aferib’d to him, 
remarks very much to the Purpofe, That the 
Wines of the firft Older, or Polypbora , were 
preferv’d two or three Years in thefe cold 
Places ; but if they let them lie there too long, 
they grew eager, if they did not remove them 
to warmer Places; as they us’d to pra&ife in 
Afia before the Romans had any Knowledge of 
it; and it was by this Means that the People 
of Afia, as well as the Romans and Greeks, at¬ 
tain’d to the Art of making Wines keep lo long. 

The moft antient Epocba of the Preparation 
of thefe Wines among the Romans, (as Pliny 
fays) was about the Tear of Rome 63 3. This 
Author, who liv’d a long time after in Vefpa - 
fians Time, allures us. That thefe Wines had 
been kept for the Space of an hundred Years, 
and that they grew thick to the Confidence of 
Honey ; fo that they could not be drank with¬ 
out mingling them with Water. 

He alfb adds, £hto getterofus eft Vinum eo 
magis njetuftate crajfefeit ; i. e. By how much 
more generous the Wine is, by fo much the 
more it grows thick by Age : The feme that 
is feen in our Days in the Spanijb Wines. 

This Thicknels of the Wines, of which I 
am {peaking, is left extraordinary than that of 
the Wines of Afia, of which Galen {peaks in 
his Book of Refpiration ; which being inclos’d 
in large Flasks, and fufpended near the Fire of 
their Chimneys, acquire, by the Evaporation 
of the Humidity, the Hardnefs of Salt What 
Ariftotle feys of the Wines of Arcadia, ex¬ 
pos’d to the Fire and the Smoak, is yet more 
iurprizing: Ita exficcatur in utribus ut derafum 
. bibatur ; i. e. So dry’d in the Bottles, that it 
is ferap’d off to be drank; It was fo {olid, that 

they 
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they were forc’d to fcrape the Flasks to drink 
it, and could not drink it without diluting it 
with Water. 

The Romans prepar’d their Wines after the 
following Manner: They took the Mult that 
had run from the Grapes that had been trod; 
they put them into a wooden Vat, of which 
the Staves had been bound together by Hoops 
or flexible Bands. 

After the Wine had been fermented all the 
time nccefiary for leparating the grolfeft Impu¬ 
rities, they drew it out of the Vat, to put it 
into the Casks; where it continu’d to ferment, 
and to aflift the Depuration, they mingled as 
much Plaiiler, or Chalk, or Clay, or Powder 
of Marble, or of Pitch, or of Salt, or of Rofin, 
or of I.ee of new Wine, or of Sea-water, or 
of Myrrh, or of Aromacick Herbs, as they 
judged neceflary; every Country having its 
particular Mixture. And this is what the 
tat ins call Condi t lira Vtnorum. 

They left the Wine in the Casks until the 
Spring following ; a lib many left them till 
the Jecond or third Year, according to the 
Nature of the Wine and the Country ; after¬ 
wards they drew it out, to put it into Earthen 
Veflels which they did over on the Infide 
with melted Pitch, and mark’d on the Outfide 
the Name of the Place from whence the Wine 
was made; and that of the Roman Confuls, 
in whole Confulate it was made. The Latins 
call’d this changing of the Wine from Casks 
to Earthen Vcl lids, dtffifto Vtnorum , or Vina 
defundere. 

They had two different Sorts of Veffels; 
the one the Amphora, and the other the Cadus. 
Panctrolltts and others lay. The Amphora was 
of a fquare or cubic Figure; as to the Con¬ 
tents, Authors are not agreed, but moll iiip- 
pos’d they held about eighty Pounds of Liquor. 
This Veil'd was concraited at the Neck. After 
it was fill’d with Wine, they flopp’d the Mouth 
clnfe with Cork. The Cade was of the Figure 
of a Pine-Apple, which is fuppos’d to contain 
half as much more as the Amphora. Thefe 
VefTels being flopp’d, were carried into a 
Room expos’d to the South, fituated in the 
higheft Story of the Country-houfe w'here the 
Wine had been prepar’d. This Place was call’d 
Apotheca. 

It was to diflipate the fuperfluous Humidity 
of the Wine, that they expos’d thefe Veffels' 
to the Heat of the Sun, and of that of the 
Fire and of the Smoak, which has given to 
this Place the Name of Tumarhm, becaufe of 
the Smoak which was gather’d by the Funnel, 
through which the Smoak of the Fire was car¬ 
ried off, when it was lighted below. 

Thele Wines could be kept for two hundred 
Years, and would, as has been faid, arrive at 
the Confiflenceof Honey ; during which, Adbuc 
Vina ducentis fere aunts jam in fpeciem re duel a 
melius a/peri, eteuim hecc natari Vint tn vetu- 
fiate eft, lays Pliny, Lib. xiv. cap. 4. So that 
it is troublefome to drink this Wine becaufe 
of its Thicknels; and in order to render it 
drinkable, they diluted it with warm Water, to 
give it a Fluidity, and afterwards they faffed 


it through a Strainer; and this they call’d 
Saccatio Vtnorum , as Martial fays, 

ifurbida follicito tranfmitlere Ccecuba Sacco. 

It is true, they had other Wines of the fame 
Nature, which they did not pafi through a 
Strainer; as the Mafficum, which they only 
expos’d during a Night to the Air, to procure 
a Fluidity and Depuration; as Horace fays. 
Lib. ii. Sat. 4. 

Mafftca ft calo fupptmas vina fereno 
Noftvrna, ft quid crafft eft tenuabitur aura, 

Et decedet odor nervis ini uncus : at ilia, 
Integrum perimt lino Dili at a faporm. 

This luke-warm Wine had been very dis¬ 
agreeable to drink, if they had not cool’d it 
with Ice or Snow, whether in mingling it with 
the Wine, or fetcing the Bottles in Ice : The 
molt Luxurious mingled the Snow with the 
Wine,and parted it thro’a filver Strainer, which 
Pattlus the Jtmfconful calls Cclum Vinarum. 

Of the Method of Planting Vineyards hi 
Orleans, 

Of the Diftance that may he given to the Ridges , 
and to the Paths when a Vineyard is planted. 
9 *be different Kinds of Plants. Of planting 
between, and of plucking up old Vines, and 
planting again. 

The Rows ought not to be open’d till after 
the Ground that is ddign’d to be planted has 
been mark’d out; to the end, that a Length 
and Breadth proportionable and uniform may 
be given to ail the Ridges and Paths, as much 
as the Ground to be planted will permit. And 
forafmuch as the Vine receives its Nourilhment 
in the Ridge, it will be proper to give it fome 
Inches in Breadth more than to the Paths. 

The moft common Pra&ice is to allow five 
Feet in Breadth for the Ridge and for the Path 
when red Unities are planted, cfpecially the 
Auveruats , whofe Branches ought always to be 
train’d-in pretty long. This is the belt Method 
for this Sort of Vines: And the Plants ought 
to be planted two Feet three Inches diftant one 
from another. Some do not exactly obfcrve 
this Diftance, they allow but four Feet and an 
half for a Ridge and for a Path. 

There are alfb fome that allow but a Foot 
and an half Diftance between each Plant, when 
the Ridge and the Path have no more Breadth 
than chat which I am about to mention ; but 
the Vines of thefe Plants planted fo clofe to¬ 
gether, ought, of NecelTity, to be twilled circu¬ 
larly ; and as their Roots will, in a few Years, 
run one into another, the Vines will not lull fo 
long; befidcs, they will require to be a little 
oftener and more plentifully dung’d than thofe 
that have been planted at a greater Diftance. 

There are fcarce any but Vignerons which 
allow fb litle Breadth to their Ridges and 
their Paths, and who plant their Vines lb near 
one to the other, becaufe they are often renew¬ 
ing their Vines, from whence they have always 
9 A young 
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young ones, which gives them Occafion to 
nave their Lands trenched; from whence they 
gain’d more Advantage than the Citizens, who 
might therefore do the fame. 

Others, on the contrary, allow near fix 
Feet for the Breadth, and fometimes more for 
the Ridge and the Path, but this certainly is 
greater than is poffible to dig or cultivate be¬ 
tween the Legs; which is the belt Manner of 
performing this Work. And when they dig 
otherwife, they will have a great deal of 
Trouble to work to the Middle of the Ridge, 
which ncvcrtheleft ought to be as well digg’d 
as the re it. 

But the Vinner am of Burgundy do not work 
fo far; when the Ridges are lb large, they 
content thcmfelvcs to touch but lightly the 
Middle of thefe Ridges, and they dig the Rows 
of Plants a little lei's. It is then advantageous for 
the Citizens not to give lb much Breadth to 
the Ridges 

Thole Vignerons that purchafc Vineyards 
which have the Ridges lo wide, pluck them 
up oftentimes, that they may be able to plant 
others there, where they allow much left 
Breadth for the Ridges and the Diftance be¬ 
tween the Plants, without concerning them- 
fclves about the Vines Lifting the lels while. 

But the Citizens ought to follow a better 
Method, which is to give five Feet for the 
Breadth of the Ridge and the Path, and two 
Feet three Inches lor the Diftance between each 
Plant, efpecially when one plants Vines of 
siuvcrnst ; becauic being furniftfd with Run¬ 
ners, the Ridge mull neceftarily be larger, and 
the Plants at greater Diftance the one from the 
other, that they may find more Nourifhmenc, 
and that the Shoots of the Vines may be extended 
the better. 

A Vineyard planted after this Manner will 
laft longer, will defend it lelf better againft the 
Winter’s Frofts, will produce finer and better 
Fruit, which will ripen better and of confc- 
qucnce make better Wine ; and alfo the Vig- 
iicrom of Burgundy would find their Account 
in planting of their Vines in this manner, in 
that they would have fewer Vines to tie, to 
prune, and to disbranch, &V. becaufc there 
arc a great many fewer Plants in thole wbofe 
Ridges and Paths are wide, and the Plants lels 
crowded ; and for this Reafon there would be 
but few Vignerons but would beofthisOpinion. 

When I lay, that when one plants Awvcr- 
mts y they Ihould have five Feet in Breadth 
lor the Ridge and the Path, and two Feet 
three Inches Diftance between each Plant, I 
Ipeak of thofc Vines planted in a very good 
Bottom of Earth, bccaufe they will laft many 
Ages, being renew’d after the ufual Manner. 

For as to thofe Lands where one is oblig’d 
to renew the Vineyard in about twenty or five 
and twenty Years, it will be llifficicnt to allow 
four Feet and a half for the Breadth of the 
Ridge and the Path, and twenty Inches for 
the Diftance between each Plant; becaulethis 
Vine will not laft a very long time, by reafon 
the Roots will grow large and fpread far in the 
Earth in fuch a manner that they would injure 


one another, I fuppofe nevertheleft thit 
Land to be pafiably good, for otherwifc the 
Breadth of the Ridge and the Path mull; be 
greater, and the Diftance between each 
Plant, or the Vineyard, mull be the oftener 
dung’d. 

The Paillots are almoft all compos’d of two 
Ridges, which contain four Rows; to which 
they allow nine Feet in Breadth, to the end not 
only to hinder the too great Heat ofthe Siinfrom 
fcorchingthe Vi //«, that are planted in a Land 
that is of a burning Quality, (for it is only in 
fuch Lands that they make Paillots') but alio 
in order to provide that the Plants may re¬ 
ceive the more Nourilhment, and that the Rain 
which falls may not fo eafily drain away, but 
may remain a long time upon thofc Lands that 
can never have too much of it; and it is for 
this Reafon, that one is oblig’d to plant there 
before Winter. 

Thefc Paillots are planted as the other Vine¬ 
yards, where they allow four Feet and an half 
for the Ridge and for the Path, and as one 
P^///ef,andits Path has ordinarily but nine Feet 
and a half of Breadth, lo their Plants are 
diftant the one from the other, pretty much 
the lame as thofe Vines planted after the Man¬ 
ner lam about to Ipeak; which may be eafily 
iinderftood by the Quantity of Plants which 
there are in the Vineyards, planted after thefc 
different Manners. 

They falhion thefc Plants of the Paillots as 
thofc which are planted in Ridges; and the 
Year after they have been planted, they join 
two together, which form a Pailfot. It is re- 
quifite that the Land which one defigns to 
plant with Paillots } be difpos’d as that which 
is planted in Ridges. 

There are three Sorts of Plants; thofe from 
Cuttings, from Layers, and the old Vines that 
are pluck’d up to be replanted. 

The two firft Kinds are very well known by 
VigncroitSy and the third but very little ; but 
they are never the woifc for that, as I Ihall 
make appear in the following Articles. 

The Cutting is a young Shoot of the Year 
that has no Roots: They always leave at 
Bottom a Knot of the Wood of the preceding 
Year. Thele are the moll commonly us’d. 
They give it no other Management, than to 
cut off the * Clafpers and the Tops at the 
. lame time that they take’em off from the Vines 
and lay them down in the Earth in a Bundle, 
when they cut them before Winter, and cannot 
plant them till the Spring. 

This Plant is good, and commonly fuccecds 
when it has been well chofen, being planted 
in Lands well difpos’d, and well cultivated ; 
but yet there is an Inconveniency in ufmg it. 


* Drufa , i. e. the young Suckers or Buds, which 
ufually pufh forth afrer they have nibb’d off the Buds 
of the Vine at the Height of die great Props. Thcic 
Drupes begin to pufli lom crimes long before they are 
nibbed off, and often produce Grapes; thefe feidom 
ripen, bccaufe they do not (lower till towards the End 
of y«h- Thefe Drupes do ordinarily proceed from 
thoie Vmet that puih with a great deal of Force and 
Vigour. 
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and thn when it is to be planted in Lands 
that are naturally moiflr, .or that retain the 
Water : If it be planted early, and there fall 
cold Rains in great abundance, the Plant foaks 
in the Water, and the Skin or Rind comes 
off, and it perifhes inftcad of taking Root: 
And if it be planted too late, and the great 
Heats and Droughts overtake it before it has 
put forth Buds that are paflably ftrong, it is 
fcorchcd ; wherefore it is better to make uft 
of the fecond Species of Piants, not only in 
thefc forts of Lands, but all others. 

The Layers are the long Shoots of Vines of 
three Years Growth, which have fmall Roots, 
and are better, and Icls liable to fail. Theft 
may be planted at all times, and in any kinds 
of Land, provided they are fuch as don’t re¬ 
tain the Water, In this cafe, it were better 
to wait till M.ircb to plant them, or at lead 
till the Ground appears healthful, for we fliould 
never plant in'Ground which is very wet. 

Before the Layers are planted they ought 
to be prun’d, th 3 t is, to cut off a few of their 
Roots; and when they are weak at the Place 
where they were bent, thefc muff not only be 
cut, but alfo the other Branches or Spurs, 
leaving that which has the mod and drorged 
Roots. 

The Layers are a great deal led fubjeft to 
foak in the Water than the Cuttings; becaufe 
having Roots before they were planted, they 
make new ones fooner than thole which have 
none. 

It is true, theft Layers are more rare than 
the other, but it is an ealy matter to render 
them common enough, becaufe one may have 
whole Acres of them : And all the Precaution 
that is neccffary for it, confjds in making 
Layers, when they are well grown, from the 
Cuttings. 

Thele may be planted in two different 
Places, either in fome Piece of Land defign’d 
foleiy for this Purpole, or in the Middie of 
each Ridge, at the Time that a Vineyard is 
planted. 

If they be planted in a particular Piece of 
Ground, they muft be laid in Rows betwixt 
the Vines, and there lo, that betwixt each 
Row and the Shoot there may*be a fufficient 
Di dance, that the Shoots may not hurt one 
another, and that the Vigneron /nay have 
Room to pals between them when he’is trim¬ 
ming them; for he mud hoe them three times 
a Year, to hinder the Weeds from growing 
about them and choaking them, and depriving 
them of Part of their Nouriftiment. Thcfe 
may be taken up at the End of two or three 
Years, according to their Strength. 

This Portion of Ground is a Sort of Nur- 
fery, fince the Gardeners make them, that 
they may have Plants to plant in thole Places 
where they are wanting. 

I am alio of the Opinion, that it is the Pru¬ 
dence of a Citizen to have on his Edate, 
(efpectally fince the Cuttings do not take Root 
but with Difficulty) a Place where he may al¬ 
ways have Layers in as large a Quantity as he 
plcafes, or lhall luffice for all chofe that lhall 


not fucceed, at lead if they be not well cho- 
fen, and which require a particular Care in 
their Cultivation. 

I lhall confider, at the End of the following 
Article, after what manner we Ihould plant 
the Layers in the Ridges. 

It is for the lntered of a Citizen to order 
his Affairs fo that his Vineyard may be always 
full of Plants, to the End that it miy produce 
a good Quantity of Wine, becaufe it often 
happens, notwithdanding all the Precaution 
that can be taken to keep a Vineyard well fur- 
nilh’d, that it will want to be fupplv’d, by 
realbn of the Quantity of Plants that die from 
time to time ; and becaufe one cannot always 
lupply their Places by the Meins of Layers ; 
and becaufe fometimes there will not be Wood 
enough upon the Vines that are near for that 
Purpofe, and that it would not be proper to 
make ule of the Top of the Shoot for leveral 
Realbns that might be given j and therefore 
it will be proper to place Piants between the 
others. 

Some Vignerons will lay, that*it is very rare 
thar theft middle Plants lucceed in a Vineyard 
where they are planted. To which it may be 
anfwer’d. That it is true, that a middle Plant 
may not fucceed, when the Earth has not been 
well prepar’d before the Planting, or when it 
has no other Management but that of the 
Vineyard in common ; but ’tis very certain 
that it will fcarce fail, if Care be taken, after 
the Vintage, to pluck up the dead Shoots, to 
open the Earth to a good Depth before Winter, 
nor only to the End that it may mellow, but 
alfo that the Vines may not be damag’d in cut¬ 
ting off Parc of its Roots, by which it would 
greatly be weaken’d, if it were not done be¬ 
fore the Spring ; and if in every Hole were 
put a Basket of frefh Earth, or about the 
twentieth Part of a good Scuttle-full of well- 
rotted Dung, elpecially when the Plant is fet 
in ftony, clayey or gravelly Ground ; for if it 
were too hot, it might burn the middle Planr, 
or breed Vermin, which would gnaw the 
Plant and kill it; alfo to tie the Vine after 
fuch a manner that its Shoot may not hurt 
the middle Plant, and, in fine, to clear round 
oftener than the Vine, in cafe it has need ; for 
it will be difficult for it to take Root, if the 
Weeds choak it: And this is the Reafon, that 
among the Works relating to Vines, where, as 
often as the Weeds appear, it is convenient 
to hoe all the Shoots that have been newly 
planted, it is always belt to give this fmall 
Stirring immediately after Rain. 

I have feen among Vines very ftrong in 
Wood, and of an hundred Years of Age, a 
middle Plant very ftrong to the third Eye, and 
which always continu’d to do well} and I can 
affirm, that theft Vines are planted in as ftrong 
Lands as any are in jur Plot of Vineyards. 
Now if the middle Plant does well there, as it 
is certain it does, we may take it for granted, 
that it will ftill do better in thole 'Lands 
which are light: And hence it is, that there 
is not any Land where one may not plant it, 
or where it will not fucceed. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps the Vignerom may fay, that a middle to the end that they may not be confounded 
Plant will be worth nothing among young with thofe that are referv’d to be replanted. 
Vmes , becaufe thefe pufh with lb much Force, In the third Place : If the Land where one 
that their Shoots would choak it. would replant thefe old Vines has been well 

I agree that it may fometimes fo happen ■> prepar’d ; or in cafe one has a Mind to replant 
but then this is a Proof, that the Year follow- the fame in the Ground from whence they 
jng there will be found in this Vineyard Wood have been pull’d up, and if it has been plenti- 
enough to make Layers there: In tike manner, fully dung’d : 

it would be ufelefs to fee a middle Plant, be- All Things being prepar’d, there needs no 
cauie it is more likely to fail, and becaufe it more but to know after what manner thefe old 
will not produce Fruit fo foon as the Layers, Plants plucked up, are to be cut before they 
which produce it the fame Year in which they are replanted. 

are made. Before this fort of Plant is put into the 

This Rcafonlng is more juft than the Confe- Ground, the Roots muff be cut with a 
quence that they would draw from thence ; Hatchet, efpccially thebiggeft, and only leave 
that is to fay, that it would be ufelefs to plant two Knots of this great Root below the Stock, 
a middle Plant: For if a Vtgneron fhould have and at the Top the largeft and young eft 
the Malice every Year to cut off the Wood of Shoots, provided that they arc found and 
the Vineyard, which might ferve for the ma- healthful: Then in planting of them, the two 
king the Layer, and not fet a middle Plant Knots of the old Root muft be buried, in cafe 
there, the Vacancy that would be there, would that it has large ones ; if not, the large Stock 
never be fill’d ; and this is the Reafbn that a only down to the Place where the Shoots are 


middle Plant fhould every Year be fet in the 
empty Places,, to the End that they may be 
fill'd out with the Layers. But this middle 
Plant doing well in the Vineyards of the V/gne- 
rons t I cannot fee any good Rea fort that it 
would not fucceed equally in thofe of the Citi¬ 
zens, where the Plants arc commonly planted 
at a greater Difiance one from another than in 
the Vineyards of the V/gnerens 3 where the mid¬ 
dle Plant does very well. 

The Plant of old Vineyards, or rather the 
old Vines alfb plucked up to be replanted, is 
yet another Species of Plant which, without 
doubt, appears to the Vignerons a Novelty 
which furprizes them, becaufe it is not in their 
Practice, that is to fay, in their Heads. 

But the Method that I propofe will not 
thence be the left good in itfelf, and will not 
fail to fucceed, provided that the Earth, which 
is defign’d to be replanted with thefe old Vines 3 
has been well prepar’d, and if what I lhall 
dired be exadly obferv'd. 

It frequently happens that one has old Vine¬ 
yards, of which the Plants are not equally good j 
and where there is fo great a Quantity of Plants 
wanting, that inflead of filling it by Layers, 
Shoots, or middle Plants, the void Space that 
is there will caufe one to determine rather to 
pluck them up, becaufe the Vignerons have an 
ill Opinion of the Layers and Shoots, and they 
will fay, that thefe Plants fet between will not 
fucceed. 

The beft Method that a Citizen can take 
on this Oceafion, is to pluck up a Vineyard 
when he finds it in this Condition. But as it is 
the Cuftom to allow the Vtgueron all the Wood 
for his Labour of plucking it up, becaufe they 
think the Wood is good for nothing but to 
burn, I would give them to underfland, that 
they mny make a great Advantage of it. 

I fuppofe, in the fir ft Place, that thefe old 
Vines are of a good Kind. In the fecond Place, 
that, if there are any Shoots of a bad Kind, 
Care has been taken to cut them down to 
the Ground feme time before the Vintage, or 
feme Years before one pluck up thefe Vmes 3 


produed, fb that the young Wood may be 
two or three Inches cover’d : And in cafe it be 
too far from the Stock, you muft make the 
End of the Shoot that is on the Side of the 
Stock go as far as the Row, and lay it floaping, 
in cafe it be too long. 

It ought always to be fb order’d, that what 
young Wood there is biiry’d, winch comes 
out of the Ground, be cut near to the Super¬ 
ficies only feme Weeks before the Vine begins 
to pufh. 

When this old Vine has been replanted, it 
ordinarily makes new Roots at the End of the 
old i and when it fails to pufh at this Place, as 
it fometimes happens when it is too old, it 
infallibly makes new ones at the young Wood 
that has been buried j and this old Root and 
the Stock rot feme Years after the Vine has 
been replanted. 

In the firft Year this plant puts forth a Shoot 
above four Feet in Height, and alfe produces 
feme Grapes which are pretty good, and ripen 
very well, when Care has been taken to cut 
off the Shoot at the proper Time. 

The fecond Year, it gives more Wood and 
more Fruit, provided that it be cut low. And 
in the third o» fourth, at the latcft, one may 
have a full Vintage from it. I have leen in 
one Place yi this Vineyard-Plot great Pieces of 
old Vines replanted after the aforefaid manner, 
which have, at the third Bud, not only fine 
Fruit, and a fufficient Quantity of it, but even 
to the fourth fo well condition’d, that one 
might take thence a Plant without hurting the 
Wood which ought to be kept to ferve for the 
Vine. 

Nevertheless, thefe Lands which I fpeak of 
are not better than thofe of this Vineyard- 
Plot, for they are in the Parifh of Boignr, and 
are not accounted any better than thele are ; 
which makes me believe, that old Vines planted 
in good Lands would bear better there. 

If there were any Reafon to fear, left the 
young Wood buried would foak in the Wa¬ 
ter, in cafe that it were planted before 
Winter, it may be deferr’d till Spring, and 

then 
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then they mud not fail to prone the Plant 
ax the fame time that it is put into the 
Ground, or fome Days after. 

Neverthelefs, I believe that one may plant 
this old Plant at any time, and in any fort of 
Ground ; becaufe thofe that I have feen, which 
had been newly planted, have done very well 
in moift Lands. 

But not to run too great a Hazard, the Ex¬ 
periment may be made after the Manner I 
propofe, only upon fome Ridges. 

But fome may fay, TowhatPurpofe Ihould 
•we bury an old Stock, which has often two 
Knots of the old Root, and one Stem i Would 
it not be better to plant none but young 
Wood of thefe old Vines, or to leave only the 
young Wood on one Part of the Stem ? 

I anfwer. That this laft Method is not to 
be abfolutely rejected, becaufe, perhaps, it 
may fucceed. Neverthelefs, that which I 
propofe being the more certain, becaufe it is 
founded upon Experience, and the other yet 
Has not, ic ought the rather to be follow’d •, 
for this old Root, this Stock or Stem, let it 
be as big as it will, is not fo ufelefs as 
may be imagin’d, becaufe it ferves for a 
Referve to keep in the Sap, and thence 
furnilhes this young Wood, until it has made 
fufficient Roots where it has been buried, 
whence the new Roots are produced indiffe¬ 
rently i for 1 have feen of them produc’d both 
from this old Wood and the new that has been 
buried. 

I am of the Opinion, that there is Reafon to 
doubt, whether one Parc of a Stem can pro¬ 
duce the fame Effedt, becaufe it being flen- 
derer, it contains much lefs of the Sap than a 
Stock join’d to feveral Joints of old Wood, 
united in an intire Stem. 

Of the Tune and different Manners of Planting 
a Vineyard. 

Lands being of different Natures, there 
ought alfo to be different Times of Planting. 

In Lands that are fandy or full of Flints, 
as thofe of Olivet and St. Mefmin, and others, 
the Bottom or Soil of which does not retain 
the Water, one may plant and interplant after 
the Leaves of the Vines are fallen, until the 
Beginning of the Severity of the Winter, 
without being under any Apprehenfion of the 
Plants not fucceeding ; becaufe thefe fort of 
Lands never retaining the Water, are always 
wholfome at the Bottom, and therefore the 
Plants fet in them will fucceed. 

They do not ordinarily plant in the Lands 
of Olivet, of Si. Mefrnin, whole Pieces of 
Vines entire in the Places where they have 
been already, becaufe the Cuftom is, not to 
pluck up in thefe Lands thofe Plants that 
they find good, either as to Wood or Kind. 

As for myfelf, I have always found that 
thefe different Stools, mixed among very fmall 
ones, make a Grorefque Figure in one and the 
fame Piece of Land, and could never approve 
of this ridiculous Method. 

I think ic would be much better to lay 
down thefe Twigs of Vines, as Layers, or 


to pluck them up, and plant them again elfe- 
where j or to plant them in the fame Place, 
cutting them after the manner as is done 
to old Vines , which are re-planted after they 
have been plucked up, as may be feen in the 
foregoing Article. But this laft Method ap¬ 
pears to me to be not fo good as the firft, 
which is, to make Cuctingsi of the Branches 
which remain upon the Vines that have been 
plucked up. 

In ftrong Lands, or fuch as retain the Wa¬ 
ter, one ought not to plant but in the Month 
of May, or elfe the Beginning of June, be¬ 
caufe it is not eafy to make a Vine take Root 
in thefe forts of Lands, the Years being often 
very ^ot and dry, or very rainy, which are 
equally to be fear’d, in refpeft to the Plant 
fet in them. 

When the Rains are frequent and cold, 
the Plant imbibes the Water in the Earth j 
and when the Seafon is coo dry, its Bark burns 
towards the Surface of the Earth. It is eafy 
to remedy, or rather prevent this fecond 
Inconvenience, as will be made appear in the 
following Article. But as to the firlt one can¬ 
not do it •, for it is very difficult to forefee the 
Time when it ought to be done, A Plant fo 
imbibing is abfolutely dead, paft Recovery, 
and fo there is no Remedy. 

And as in an Eftate of but a fmall Extent, 
it often happens that the Lands are of diffe¬ 
rent Natures, and that of Confequence the 
Plants of one certain Species will not do well 
but in one Parc of thefe Lands, and will fuc¬ 
ceed ill in another ; and that the Seafons are 
different one from another: and fince they too 
often happen to be either coo hot, or too cold, 
or too rainy, and that the Kinds of the Plants 
arc good or bad, according to their Nature, 
and that of the Ground on which planted, and 
the Difpofition of the Seafon, lam of Opinion, 
to be more certain not to plant any Plants 
but what will fucceed, and to have always fome 
Vintage to gather, that it will be proper to 

E lant feveral Kinds of Plants, according to the 
.andsthat they will agree bell with, efpecially 
if we be not very furc that one Species of 
Plant will do better than all others: In fuch 
Cafe, we ihould plant none but that which 
may fucceed there. 

When I fay, that it is often advantageous 
to have different Kinds of Plants in a certain 
Extent of Land, I do not mean that you Ihould 
put many Kinds or Flams in one and the 
fame Ridge, or in one and the fame Row, as 
is common for Vignerons to do, when they 
plant Vineyards for thofe who are oblig’d to 
make but one fort of Wine of all forts of 
Grapes, which neverthelefs they would have 
pafs’d for pure /iuvernat , although there is 
not in it, perhaps, above a third Part; but I 
mean, that in every different kind of Land, 
there Ihould be planted but one kind of Plant, 
to the End, that every Kind being feparate, 
we may, in the time of Vintage, eafily make 
fuch Wine as we defire, which will be very 
difficult, if all the different Species of Plants 
be planted confufed]y one among another ; 
for there will fcarce be found among the Vin- 
9 B cage. 
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tage. Gatherers, either Men or Women, fuch 
as have Skill enough to diftinguifti them ; and 
befides, if they had, it would be a Lois of 
Time. 

Thofe Citizens who would have on their 
Eftates nothing but Auvernat y ought to watch 
their Vignerom while they are planting, for 
they have the Trick of mixing the hard Sa- 
mortm and Gw, and other bad Kinds. 

And when a Citizen would make good 
Wine, he ought to examine whether the 
Grapes be come to their full Ripenefs, and 
he is obliged to leave the bad Grapes that are 
not ripe, which the Vigneron , fome time after, 
does not fail to take for his own Drink, to 
meliorate it, or to make Wine or Rape: 
But to remedy this Inconvenience, a Citi¬ 
zen ought to look over his Vineyards fome 
Days before, to fee whether his Grapes are 
equally ripe, and to take Notice which are lefs 
than the others, and which are not fo good, and 
he fhould cut thofe Vines down to the Surface of 
the Ground •, and the following Year he fhould 
give Order to his Vigneron to fopply their 
Places by the Means of Layers or Cuttings. 

A Vineyard may be planted after two Man¬ 
ners, either upon the even Ground or in open 
Rows. 

In Planting upon the even Ground, when 
the Land has been level I'd and mark’d out, 
they make a Hole with a Spade to put in the 
Plant i but it ought neverthelefs to be fup- 
pofed, that this Land has been prepared and 
well trenched. 

The Manner of Planting a Vineyard in 
open Rows is almoft the only one in Ufe in 
the Orleautwis , and is, without Contradiction, 
the belt; in that it is certain, that in Plant¬ 
ing in this Manner, the Earth has been open’d 
and remov’d even to the Bottom, which by 
this Means will become better furnifhed, and 
the Roots of the Vine will be capable of 
fpreading themfelves. - 

The belt Time to plant Cuttings which 
have been bundled and buried in the Ground, 
is, when the Rind fwells, which may be 
known by a kind of Protuberance, which rifes 
round about the Wound, and alfo by the 
Buds being juft ready to open and that the 
Cuttings may not dry too much, they ought 
to be kept for fome Time in a Vefifel full 
of Water, and not to be taken from thence, 
but as they are planted *, for if the Heat 
fhould fhrivel thofe that are planted, they 
will not fo readily take Root, and many of 
them might die. 

For this Reafon it is better to plant a Vine¬ 
yard in a rainy, moift Seafon, or at lead 
cloudy, than when it is too hot, or there is a 
too drying Wind. 

The belt Manner to lay down the Shoot of 
a Plant, is to put the End that is to be 
placed into the Ground on the Side of the 
Ridge, to the end that it may be able 
to ftrike out Roots from all the Buds or 
Eyes on both Sides, and that it may have 
Nourifhment from the whole Breadth of the 
Ridge, on which the Earth ought to have 
been removed. 


Some Vignerom of the Citizens lay down 
the Shoots of the Plant, not according to the 
Breadth of the Ridge, as it ought to be, but 
the Lengthwife of the Row, that is to fay, all 
the Length of the Path ; and I can’t fee the 
good Senfe of this Manner of Planting j I 
believe thofe that do it, do it more out of 
Malice than Ignorance. Alfo the Wound of 
the Cutting of the Plant ihould be laid down 
fide-wife to the Bottom of the Trench. When 
the Plant is laid down, and they would cover 
it, the large Clods of dry Earth (hould not 
be put immediately upon the Secs, for the 
Heat will eafiiy penetrate through the Vacui¬ 
ties that it finds there, and dry the Plant, and 
hinder it from taking Root: For this Reafon 
great Care fnould be taken to put the fineft 
Earth, that has been molt ftirred, and is 
motif, and to prefs it down well with the 
Foot, to the end that the Plant being prefTed 
on all Sides, and planted on a foff, moift 
Earth, it may ftrike Root the more readily 
and furely then if it takes the Air at any 
Place where the Earth does not touch all 
the Buds or Eyes where it forms Roots. 

There muft alfo be one good Bud at the 
Superficies of the Earth, becaufe this is that 
by which the Vine muft put forth. 

For in the greateft Parc of this Vineyard- 
Plot, the Cuftom is to plant a Vineyard no 
other Way but by Ridges ; one Ridge is 
compos’d of two Rows, and when four of 
them are joined together, or only three of 
them, the Name of Ridge changes into that 
of P ditto t, as may be feen at Olivet and St. 
Mejmin , and in the Places where the Vine¬ 
yards are formed after this Manner. 

There are alfo found ancient PaiHots of 
eight Rows, which gives Reafon to believe, 
that fometimes they planted upon the flat 
Ground in thefe Sorts of Lands, that is to 
fay, had neither Paths nor Ridges. 

They commonly make ufe of two different 
Utenlils of Iron, to make the Hole where 
they put the Cutting of the Plant, either a 
Spade or a large kind of Pick-axe. The firft 
is the moft proper to make good Work, pro¬ 
vided the Earth be wrought the whole Length 
and Breadth of the Ridge, and alfo the 
Depth that the Plant is laid, that is to fay, as 
far as the Hollow of the Earth, 

When they make ufe of the fecond Utenfil, 
it is commonly with a Defign to make bad 
Work -, for the lazy Vignerom content them- 
felvcs in making a Hole to put the Cutting of 
the Plant in. Without digging the reft of the 
Ground. 

But by this laft Way of Planting, it often 
happens, that the young Roots of the Plants, 
finding nothing but a hard Earth, into 
which they are not able to penetrate, it is 
impoffible that they fhould be able to extend 
themfelves, as they would do, in a Land that 
has been expofed to the Air, Frofts, &c. by 
the good Digging that has been given it, when 
the Ridge has been dug with the Spade the 
whole Length, 

This ill manner of Planting with the Pick¬ 
axe retards a Vineyard from four to five 

Years, 
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Years, and oftentimes the greateft Part of it 
. dies: But this ought not to be Apprizing, 
for this Land not having been turned topfy- 
turvy, nor expos’d to the Air and to the 
Rains, which turnifh the Salts neceffary to 
Vegetation, it is impoffible it fliould fucceed, 
efpecially when it has not been often and plen¬ 
tifully dunged. 

Although the Ridges are ordinarily com¬ 
pos’d but of two Rows, nevertheless there 
ought to be planted a third about the Middle 
of each Ridge, according to the Proportion 
of the Planting i and if one has not Plants 
enough to finilh entirely this third Row, the 
fame Year that the Plantation is made, it may 
be done the Year following. 

It is very neceffary to have this third Row, 
for it ferves to fill thofe Places where the Plants 
are wanting in the Rows. 

■ When one has a Defign to plant a Vineyard 
under great Trees, or in Places more fubjed 
than the others, to the Frolls of the Spring, 
or to Blighting, (Ac. he mult, in thofe Lands 
proper for AuvematSy put the black Formente y 
becaufe they will better refill the Accidents 
that often happen to a Vineyard, and will 
produce more Fruit *, and when a little Wood 
is left, its Fruit will ripen as well as the Au- 
vernat % of whatfoever kind it be. 

It is true, the black Formente has little of 
the good Quality of the fine Wines, and for 
this Reafon it ought to be planted apart, and 
not to mingle it with the Auvernat j for it is 
better to have Regard to the Quality than to 
the Quantity of the Wine. 

Among the White Vines one may plant 
the white Auvernat of the Low Country i this 
Plant produces Wine fufficiently good, pro¬ 
vided it be fet in a Land agreeable to it. 

It will be proper for thofe who have many 
Acres of Vineyards to improve, to have one 
Pare ot young, and one Part old ; becaufe if 
one Year prove contrary to the one, it may 
be favourable to the other 5 and then neither 
will the yigneron be fo hurried in the Seafon 
of Pruning them, nor will the Mailer be fo 
embarrafs’d when he gathers his Vintage ; for 
if his Vines were all young or all old, he will 
be oblig’d to gather them both at the fame 
Time, if they have been planted in a Place 
where the Soil is of the fame Nature. 

Of the Care that ought to he taken of Plants. 

To do this fo that the Plants may fucceed, 
it is not fufficient that the Plant be well cho- 
fen, the Land well prepared where it is to be 
planted, and the molt convenient Time taken 
for Planting it, but there are ftill many things 
to be obferved. 

In the fifji Place, the Plant ought to be 
pruned eight or ten Days before it begins to 

J mt forth, becaufe then the Buds being pretty 
arge, it is eafy to diftinguilh the Good from 
the Bad i which ought always to be done in 
fuch manner, that one good one may be at 
the Superficies of the Ground > and when it 
is found that that which has been left doth 
not put forth in its Time, you mull foftly with 


the Hand un-eartlt the Cutting unto the firft 
good Bud, that it may be expos’d to the Air, 
and may put forth the more eafily j for if the 
Bud be not cleared of the Earth, the Cutting 
may rot therein ; and a great Failure will be 
avoided in ufing this Precaution. 

Secondly , To water the Plants, and that fe- 
veral times, when the Heat is violent and 
continual. The firft time when they are, 
planted, and when the Ground appears dry, 
and the Seafon difpoj’d to be windy the 
fecond eight Days after: in cafe that the Heat 
continues, one may give to each Plant three 
Pints of Water, and this fliould be poured 
equally upon every Part of the Plant. 

The firft time the Plant is watered, it is 
good to do it when it is not above half 
covered with Earth, to the Bud, that that 
Part which is loweft may be frefh and moift, 
that it may take Root the more eafily. 

Thefe Plants fliould not be watered with 
any but Rain-water, which is the moft natu¬ 
ral to all Plants; but if that is not to be 
had, that of Ponds, Ditches, and Marlhes 
Ihould be ufed *, but if inftead of this Water 
there be ufed that which runs into a Pit from 
a Dunghil, it will have a very good Effed, 
for that is well furniflied with Salts, and con- 
fcquently very proper for Vegetation. 

It is true, it will be difficult to have enough 
of this for a large Extent of Ground, but it 
fliould always be ufed where it can be had. 

The Excellence of this Water will foon 
appear, by the Strength with which the 
Plant that has been watered with it will put 
forth. 

The moft proper time to water. Is in the 
Evening, towards the fetting of the Sun, and" 
the Day following in the Morning, you may 
lay fome Mulch upon the Ground .* This will 
hinder the Earth from chapping, and the 
Heat from penetrating too far into the Earth, 
where the Plant has been planted j for it will 
have more Need of Frcfhnefs and Humidity, 
than of Heat and Drinefs, efpecially ’till fuch 
time as it has taken Root, which may be 
known by its budding out. 

Some look upon this as an unneceffary Pre¬ 
caution, as to the Watering the Plants; but 
yet I am of Opinion, that there ought to be a 
Diftindion made between frelh, moift Lands, 
where Watering may not be neceflary ; but it 
muft be ufed to thofe which are dry and burn¬ 
ing, efpecially when the Planting is done in 
the Spring, and fometimes fo late, that the 
Drought furprizesche Plants before they have 
taken Root. It is true, Planting is ordinarily 
performed before Winter, in fuch Lands. 

Thirdly, When the Plant begins to put 
forth, and the Heat is not too violent, you 
fhould give it fome labouring, efpecially foon 
after Rain. In order to give them this La¬ 
bour as it Ihould be, there mull never be fuf- 
fer’d among thefe Plants any Legumes j par¬ 
ticularly Great Gourds, Peas, Beans, Tur¬ 
nips, Leeks, and efpecially Cabbages, which 
will infed and impoverifli the bell Lands in a 
little time. 

Of 
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Of the Damage that Fruit-Trees do to Vines. 

If Trees planted round about Vineyards 
don't fail to hurt them, as has been before 
remarked, there is no doubt but that they 
will prejudice them much more, when they 
are planted in them. 

And altho* focne Advantage may be made 
of Fruit-Trees, neverthelefs they fhould ne¬ 
ver be planted in Vineyards, becaufe they 
never do better than when they are alone, 
and well cultivated ; and for this Reafon no¬ 
thing but Vines Ihould be planted in them, 
efpecially not Peaches or wild Quince-Trees ; 
which Ihould rather ferve for Hedges, than 
to make Profit of; for thefe Trees planted in 
a Vineyard, eat and dry the Earth as far as 
they reach, and the Grapes that are under 
them have always lefs Tafte, and ripen with 
more Difficulty than the other ; becaufe thefe 
Trees Jhade them, and hinder them from 
enjoying the Heat of the Sun, and the bene¬ 
ficent Influences of the Heavens. 

And befides, when the Seafon of the Ma¬ 
turity of thefe Fruits approaches, and alfo 
oftentimes before that Time, the Vignerons t 
their Wives, their Children, &?f. fling at the 
Pear-Trees, Props which they pluck from che 
Vineyard, which cannot be done without 
breaking a great many Shoots, and the Props 
bruifmg the Grapes, and fpoiling the fallow 
Ground all round about thefe Trees, by 
trampling it. 

If a Perfon will have Trees in his Vine¬ 
yard, he fhould plant none but Winter Fruit, 
becaufe thefe are commonly not gather'd ’till 
after the Vintage, then there would be fewer 
Inconveniencies to be feared ; but yet it would 
be better to plant them any where elfe than in 
the Vineyards. 

Walnut-Trees ought never to be planted in 
a Vineyard ; for they arc the moil prejudi¬ 
cial of all. 

The Ofier alfo does great Injury to Vines, 
and efpecially when it ha3 a large Stock i 
becaufe being very large, the Roots muft alfo 
neceffarily be large, and extended in Propor¬ 
tion, which, without doubt, is prejudicial to 
Vines ; for thofe which are near to thefe 
Stocks, have commonly flender, corrupted 
Wood, and bear very little Fruit, and that 
bad-conditioned. 

Of the Gathering the Vintage. 

t 

The Vintage of the Auvernats being the 
moft precious of all thofe which we have to 
make in this Plot of Vineyards ; in order to 
have good Wine, we ought to attend the Ma¬ 
turity of the Grapes. 

And as there are certain Soils, where the 
Grapes having been cut a little too green, arc 
too much fermented in the Vat, and others, 
on the contrary, cut very ripe, are but little fer¬ 
mented, which keep the better ; it is abfolutely 
neceffary, that thofe who have thofe Vine¬ 
yards do carefully apply themfelves to be 
acquainted with the Quality of their Ground. 


But one may fay in the general, of all the 
good Auvernats of this Country, that they 
ought to have always one Point of Green 
when they are gathered, particularly when the 
Year has been hot, and the Lands where . 
they grew have been fat, or very much 
dunged: For it is not fufficient, when one 
would have good Wine, to cut the Grape in 
its Degree of Maturity, but he muft take a 
fit Seafon to do this in: as thus j one ought 
neither to begin nor continue to gather when 
it rains, though many are not very fcrupulous 
as to this Point ; for they fay, the Wine will 
fell never the worfe for it. 

I own that it may fometimes happen fo, 
but it ought to be allow'd me, that it has a 
bad Quality. One ought alfo to fee to it, 
that the Dew that falls often very plentifully 
in this Seafon, be entirely diflipated, and 
that there be no Dew either upon the Grapes 
or the Leaves of the Vines; for it is found 
by Experience, that for the little Quantity of 
Water there is in this Sort of Wine, it lofes 
a great deal of its Quality. 

Therefore the Seafon cannot be too fine 
for cutting the Auvernats , for this Reafon i 
in a great many Vineyard Pots in this King¬ 
dom, as in Burgundy , and other Places, where 
the Wines have fo great Reputation, they 
don't gather their Vintage, but during the 
fineft Part of the Day; that is to fay, the 
Gatherers begin their Work very late, and 
leave off fome Hours before Sun-fee, and the 
Wine is the better for it. 

It is true, that fometimes it is good to wait 
for the falling of the Rains, but this ought to 
be fome Weeks, or at leaft many Days before 
the Vintage, and not in the Time of Ga¬ 
thering. 

As for Example: When no Rain has fallen 
for a long Time, and the Grapes have been 
fo fhriveiled by the Heat, that there is fcarce 
any thing but Grape Stones, and a tough, 
thick Skin if one fhould gather them then, 
they would yield but very little Wine, and 
alfo it might turn to a Tartnefs, as ir hap¬ 
pened, for the moft part, to the Red Wines 
of the Year 1718. which was extraordinary 
hot and dry. 

So then we ought not to gather the Grapes 
fo foon as the Rain that we have waited for 
is fallen, becaufe the Grapes ought to have 
Time to have the Advantage of it, which 
may be known when the Berries grow large, 
and fall upon the Ground. 

As to the other Plants, red or white, they 
may be gathered with lefs Precaution ; but 
they muft always have their Degree of Ripe- 
nefs, according to the different Lands on 
which the Vineyards are planted. 

When there are found among the Auvcr- 
nats. Vines whofe Grapes do not appear to be 
fufficiently ripe, or of a different Kind from 
the reft, thefe ought to be left, that they may 
grow riper; and thefe muft not be put but 
in the laft Vat, or be mingled with the other 
Wine of a worfe Quality: This cannot but 
render it the better, as well as the Auvernats 
becaufe it will be finer; for it will be the 
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more worth in having a little the left, and not 
to be made with any thing but Auvernats, 
and alio thofe well-condition’d. 

Becaufe there are green Grapes that the 
Vintegars ought not to gather and mingle 
with the others ; they fhould be exprefsly 
forbid to put into their Baskets, either thole 
that are green or rotten, for the one would 
make the Wine eager, and the other give it 
a rotten Tafte • which two Faults are equally 
to be avoided. 

Of the Wines made in Orleans. 

For a long Time, at Paris and other Places, 
there have been thofe who have endeavoured 
to deeray the Wines of our Vineyard Plots, 
elpecially the Red Wines, In the mean time 
it is obfervable, that thole who fpeak of them 
■with the greateft Contempt, can’t do.without 
them, but procure them as they did formerly, 
either to put off their weak Wines, without 
Colour, or that have lome other Faults, and 
alfo to preferve the fineft, moll delicate, and 
moft celebrated. 

For the Wines of Burgundy are no looner 
brought in, than they mix them with our 
Wines, to drink them, lb long as they laft j 
and there is this to be laid of our Wines, 
that there is not one fingle Wine-Merchant at 
Paris, who has not our Wines in his Vaults, 
not only for mixing with others, which are 
much meaner, but for felling without any 
Mixture: For tho’ they have much Strength, 
yet, for all that, they don’t fail to fell them 
pure, as well for their Tables as their Offices, 
to thofe that have the Curiofity to drink a 
Wine that is good, natural, and without So- 
phiftication. 

The Rapes which are yearly made, and the 
great Quantity of Wines, both Red and White, 
which they are fo follicitous to purchale a long 
Time before they are made, in order to trans¬ 
port them from Paris into Flanders, Holland 
and England , and as lar as the American Iflands, 
where they drink good to the very laft Drop, 
are, in my Opinion, fufficient Proofs, that our 
Wines are not fo contemptible as they would 
reprefent them. 

For it muft be owned, that if they had not 
liich good Qualities, or if they had any Fault, 
they would not come in Search of them lo far, 
and would not take fuch Care to furnilh them- 
lelves with them in time. 

Some fay, that our Wines being harlh, red, 
and too violent, they arc not lo agreeable to 
be drunk, and that thofe that drink them to 
any Excels, find themfelves incommoded, 
which never happens to them when they drink 
the lame Quantity, or even a greater, of the 
Wines of Champaign and Burgundy, and many 
other Vineyard Plots of the Kingdom. 

I an Ever, that thefe pretended Faults are 
the real Qualities of our Wines, and thole are 
what cauie them to be fought fo much after 
for this very Colour and Harfhnefs (provided 
that it be not too much fermented in the 
Vat) for this lerves to give a Quality to 
other Wines, that are weak, which would 


never be vended to any Advantage without 
being mix’d with others. 

. Eefides, if the Harlhnels of them, which 
they fometimes have, be their Fault, this is 
not always fo, ’tis but accidental, and may be 
prevented, by letting them remain left Time 
in the Vat. 

As for the Inconvenience that thole are 
fenfible of that drink too much of it, it is a 
very eafy Thing for them to remedy that them¬ 
lelves ; they need only drink left of it, and 
then it would not incommode them. 

As for Example: Aqua Vitae is not drank 
in fo great a Quantity as Wine, nor a ftrong 
Wine as a weak one j when the Wine is very 
ftrong, they ought to drink Water with it, or 
drink Jefs of it, then it would nourilh a Perfon, 
inftead of wearing his Body, or ftupifving 
his Spirits. Thus, when one is fenfible of any 
bad Effc&s from our Wines, it is not from 
their Quality that they proceed, but from 
their Quantity, which People know not how to 
ufe rightly. 

If any of our Wines are undrinkable, this 
will not be always, but only for a Time ; be¬ 
caufe, if thefe Wines which have fo much 
Harlhnels, Colour, and Strength are not good to 
drink at one Time, it is certain they will be 
good at another, according to the Degree that 
they have been fermented in the Vat. 

But this Fault is not in the Wine, lince it 
needs nothing to be done to it, but to give it 
lefs of the Vat. It is allb a great Advantage 
to our Vineyard Plot, that there they can 
make good Wine, lit to drink as foon as it is 
made, and which allb will hold good many 
Months, nay, many Years after : Thus, when 
lometiraes they ferment but a Ihort Time feme 
of our Wines, and leave others there to force, 
this contributes, I confefs, to render them 
very Harlh j but this Harlhnels, inftead of 
taking away their Quality, only fufpends it, 
feeing that they become good after a certain 
Time. 

Such arc the Wines of Gallinois, of Neuille 
a Boss, of Acberes , iSc. which do not become 
fit to drink till fifteen or eighteen Months 
after they have been made; yet they there 
make, off Hand, Wine that may be drank 
a Month or two after it has been tunn’d ; but 
then this Wine is not drank in its Perfection: 
For the bed of the Wines of thefe Places arc 
fuch as have been fermented in the Vat; in all 
likelihood, the Lands where thefe Vineyards 
are planted require it. That which I call fer¬ 
menting in the Vat, is the letting them ftand 
eight or ten Days therein, and fometimes 
more, but they muft have as much Time as 
is necelfary, to the end that their Harlhnels 
may go off. 

It is true, we don’t always buy Wine with 
Intent to keep it long; but it is as true, that 
fometimes we would have what will keep a 
long Time. The having much of the Vat 
then does not take away the Quality from thefe 
Sorts of Wines, fince it only fufpends it* as I 
laid before. 

Whatfoever ill-founded Prejudice may be 
taken up againft the Wines of our Vineyard 
9 C Plots, 
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Plots, it mult neverthelefs be allowed, that we 
have the Advantage over the greateft Part of 
other Wines j that we are able to make them 
fuch as we would have, and fuch as arc de¬ 
manded ; that is to lay, a delicate Wine fit for 
prefcnt drinking, red without being harfh, a 
little hard, and lotnetimes a great deal, and yet 
without lofing its Quality; and thus we are 
able to make a Wine equally good to drink 
thro’ the whole Courle of the Year, and alio 
for many Years after. 

But, on the contrary, is it not a great Fault 
in certain Wines, in that they cannot be kept 
good for the Space of one Year?. For one 
of thefe Tuns is fpoilt before it is half 
empty j alfo the lame Accident happens to it, 
when being quite full, the Heats iurprize it 
before they nave pur it into the Vault, for 
thefe Wines don’t Ipoil but when they are 
delicate, weak, and when they have been 
fcarcely tunn’d; and if they Ihould be tunn’d 
any more, they would become harfh, and 
entirely lofe that little Quality they have in 
the Vat. 

There are in this Kingdom many Vineyard- 
Plots, the Vines of which have this bad Qua¬ 
lity i and yet thefe are the Wines that are 
lb much boafted cf, which will not keep the 
Year without Ipoiling, if they were not pre- 
lerv’d by ours, which have more of the Qua¬ 
lity than they. 

But if thole who put fo great a Slight 
upon our Wines, Ihould lay we do not know 
how to make them, they would reafon 
more juftly than they do, when they 
would have us to believe that our Wines are 
not good ; for they ought to allow that they 
are good in themfelves; and we lhall agree, 
that if there is any Fault in them, it is by Ac¬ 
cident, fmee it only proceeds from the Man¬ 
ner of making it. 

Then it muft be laid, that the Wines of 
Orleans are good; bot that they make them 
ill: and then there is nothing more wanting, 
but to avoid the Faults in the Manner of 
making, and that is what I am going to 
treat of. 

We have in this Plot of Vineyards fo many 
different Sorts of Soils and Plants, that it would 
not be eafy to give a Dircdlion for the Manner 
of making the Wines from each of them: I 
can only lay in the general, that in order to 
make good Wine, the Soil ought to be pro¬ 
per for the Vines, well expos’d to the Sun, on 
a gentle Declenfion from the North to the 
South, rather dry than moift, that the Plants 
let there be of a good Kind and well-chofen; 
that the Vineyard be rather old than young ; 
never dung’d, or but very little, but rather 
earth’d, and always well wrought, and in the 
proper Times to work them ; and that the 
Grapes have a certain Degree of Ripcnefs be¬ 
fore they be cut; and that they be tunn’d after 
they have been trodden, when one would make 
Wine that Ihould have a Colour, and not for 
prefent drinking. 

It is certain, that when all thefe Things 
concur, it will be eafy to make good Wine: 
But there are yet other Things to he oblcrv’d. 


of which I lhall (peak in the following Part of 
this Article. 

They make in this Plot of Vineyards, as 
well as in many others, both Red Wine and 
White. I lhall fpeak firft of the Red, and 
afterwards of the White, of which there are 
a few Things to be faid. 

The bell and molt precious Wines of alt 
that are made in this Plot of Vineyards, is the 
Auvernat. Of this there are fix Species, viz. 
the Ativernat feint, the Black, the Red, the 
Grey, and two Kinds of White ; which are the 
While Auvernat of Solers, and that of the 
Low Country. 

The Auvernat feint is the reddeft, and as it 
has alfo the Quality, it gives the Colour and 
the Body to the other Auvernats, and pre¬ 
vents them from growing ropy j and when it 
is mingled with the Red only, they ought to 
let it remain in the Vat a little while, elpeci- 
ally in thole Years that there is Reafon to be¬ 
lieve the Wine will take as much Colour as they 
would that it Ihould have,or where it grows on 
a Soil where the Wine has always been accu- 
ftom’d to have Colour enough by being tunn’d\ 
but a little. ^ 

Some pretend, that one Quart, or there¬ 
abouts, of the Wine \de feint] of the Tincture, 
or of (gros Noire] the large Black, to a Vat 
of fifteen Puncheons of Red Auvernat, will 
have a good Effect. 

1 own that it will give it a fine Colour, with¬ 
out rendering it harlh, provided it be not 
tunned too long ; but as this feint , or this 
gros Noire , have no Quality hut that of giving 
it the Colour, I am of the Opinion that the 
Auvernat feint , which is very red, fubftantiat 
and vinous, produces a better ElFedt: but it 
requires only to put more of that of the feint, 
than of the gros Noire , becaufe the Auvernat 
colours a great deal lefs than thole two Kinds 
of Grapes. 

The riper both the one and the other are, 
the more Wine they yield, and the more Colour 
they have; and for this Reafon they ought 
never to be gathered, but when they are in 
their perfect Maturity. 

The Auvernat feint ought not to be planted 
indifferently in all Sorts of Lands, becaufe it 
will not do well in all j and for this Reafon, 
thole who would have them, ought at firft to 
plant but a few, to lee if they will fucceed in 
their Lands: Alfo Care muft be taken not to 
mingle them with others in planting, that 
one may the better know what Quantity wc 
Ihould put into every Vat, which will be dif¬ 
ficult to do, if they were planted confufedly 
with other Auvernats or red Plants, to make 
thence good mix'd Wine. 

Altho’ the Auvernat feint is a very good 
Grape, of it lei f, yet it muft be owned, that if 
too much of it be put into the red Auvernat , 
it will alter the Quality of it; for the Jaft 
Wine is never better than when it is made 
wirhout any Mixture of other Grapes ; and it 
has ordinarily as much Colour and Strength as 
it Ihould have, not only to maintain itielfby 
itfclf, but alfo to put off other Wines of a leis 
Quality. 

But 
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But then I fuppole, that this red Auveruat 
grew upon good Lands j for there are feme 
which of them Lives do not give enough to 
the Wines that they produce: In this Cale it 
is good to plant the Anver nit I’tent. 

It is true, that this Wine being mix’d, will 
not be lb fine, as if it were only the pure red 
Auveruat but then again, it will maintain it 
felfbetter: And when one would make an 
Auveruat, which has a ftrong Tartncft and a 
good Flavour, without having any Colour, 
you muft put to the red Aimer vat about the 
ieventh Part of the Metier, or of good white 
Auveruat, fitch as now grows in the Vineyards 
of Blots: But that one may be able to make 
this Mixture, it is neceflary that this Meher, 
or white Auveruat be ripe at the lame Time as 
the red Auveruat. 

A Wine made after this Manner, is fo ex¬ 
cellent, and fo difguifed, that it is made to pals 
for pure Burgandy Wine, and is fold at Paris 
and other Places as fuch in wicker’d Bottles: 
The beft Wine-Conners are there deceived 
every Day. 

The Auveruat without Diftin&ion is red ; 
they alio name it from its Skin, which is brown, 
becaufe its Colour is not of lo deep a red as 
that of the Aimer nut Tciut, and becauic it is 
deeper than the Grey Anver flat , which is al- 
moft quite white, and that too w'hen it has 
been tunrt’d very much. This Kind of red 
Auvemats is the moll common among the 
black Auvemats, and one of the beft Wines 
that grows in this Plot of Vineyards. 

The [Auveruat Aw] Black Auveruat is 
very uncommon in this Country, and known 
by few PerJons $ its Berry is rounder than the 
other Auveruats j its Skin is as black as Jet, 
and that is the only thing that it is known by. 
There is alio another Species of it, which lome 
Vgnerons call the Auvemats of Vouas ; it 
differs nothing from the Red, but in that its 
"Wood is very big as well as its Fruit. The 
Grape is long and well fill’d ; and it were to 
be wilh’d, that this Kind was not lo Icarce in 
this Country, for it is the fineft, and one of 
the btft that we have. 

The Grey Auveruat is neither white, nor 
black, nor red, but of a grey or pearly Colour 
when at the greateft Maturity. But lome have 
made this Obfcrvatlon, that in certain Lands 
this Colour becomes black in about twelve or 
fifteen Years after the planting of thele Vines j 
but neverthclds without lofmg their Quality. 
The Change of the Colour docs not come 
imiverfally. 1 have icen Vineyards very old, 
that did produce the Auveruat of this Qua¬ 
lity. 

This Grape having a very good Tafte, 
makes alio an excellent Wine, and, I am of 
Opinion, the beft of all the Auvemats ; but 
it is good to give it a little of the Green, efpe- 
d.illy when it grows in very good Lands, be- 
caule this Wine having a very good Body, its 
Greenncls fills by little and little, which at 
the func time augments its Strength j and it 
is the Green that they give it that fuflains it, 
and hinders it from growing ropy; for thele 
Wines that are not tunn'd, of that are but a 


little fermented, are very fubjedl to be ropy, 
at leaft if the Vines do not grow in flinty 
Lands j neverrheleft they are lometimes fubjedfc 
to be lo in fuch Lands, but indeed not lo 
much as the others. 

When this Grey Auveruat has been made 
off-hand, or when it has been tunned but a 
very little while, and it is once gone from this 
Vineyard-Plot, and is denominated by a 
borrowed Name, it is an eafy Matter to make 
it pals for fuch a Wine as is ddired, whether 
it be lold as it is, or whether it be mingled 
with others of a higher Colour. But this 
Mixture muft be made in fuch Manner, that 
the Quantity of the Grey Auveruat be not ab- 
forb’d by the Red that is mix’d with it. 

It is not proper to let the Place be known, 
where a Wine, made after this Manner is ga¬ 
ther’d; for if it were known that this Plot of 
Vineyards of Orleans produc’d it, there would 
need nothing more to make it lole all its Merit 
in the Opinions of thole who fuffer themlelves 
fo eafily to be prejudiced againft our Wines. 
W'hen this Wine is made without any Mix¬ 
ture, then one perceives all the good Quality; 
and when it is cut with the Auveruat Tehn , it 
is indeed left fine, but it keeps the longer, and 
is not lo fubjedt to grow ropy. And when the 
Red Auveruat is mingled with thele two 
other Species of Auveruat, this makes one 
of the beft Wines that can be drank, and it 
will keep without Harlhneft, becaule this Grey 
Auveruat has a Fund of Delicacy which allays 
the Harlhneft of the Auveruat Feint, and this 
by its Firmnels fuftains the other, and makes 
it keep the longer. 

Many V/gnerons do not know at all, and 
others feign that they do not know, the true 
Grey Auveruat ; and the one from Malice, 
and the other thro’ Ignorance, confound ie 
with a certain Plant, which they call Grey, or 
the Miller s Wife ; but this is a black Formente 
or Bourguignon, which u nothing of an Au¬ 
veruat. 

This Plant is one of the leaft that is in this 
Vineyard-Plot; yet many plant it, becaufe 
it produces a great deal of Wine, and becaule 
it refills the Frofts of the Spring-time, and 
the other Accidents that happen to Vineyards, 
better than other Auvemats. And this is 
the Realon, one may lay, that this Plant is a 
true Drudge, and it is without doubt for this 
Realon, that thole who have it, always gather 
more Wine than others who have it not; but 
as the Quality of the Wine is not in this great 
Quantity, it is fcldom that this Wine comes 
too good ; for five or fix Months after it has 
been made, it grows flat, tart, without Co¬ 
lour, and aifo is Ipoiled, by realon it is not 
put into a good Vault before the firft Heats of 
the Spring of the Year, becaufe oftentimes the 
firft Clap of Thunder turns it. Neverthdeft 
the Merchants furnilh themlelves with this 
Wine, becaule it is cheaper, and has a certain 
Headinels, which the Auveruat has not, un- 
Jeft it be two or three Months after it has beat 
made. 

In planting this wretched Plant w*e have 
found out the Secret of lpoiling the beft Places 
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bf this Vineyard-Plot; as for Example, About 
forty or fifty Years ago, the Wines of Paroiffe 
and Bott were very much in Requeft ; but 
llncc that Time almoft all the Vineyards in 
this Territory have palled out of the Hands 
of the Citizens, and fall’n into thofe of the 
Fignerons, who commonly do not regard any 
thing fo much as the Quantity, and therefore 
have indilcreetly planted fo many Vines of 
this black Formente , that now the Wines of 
this Place are much negledted, and fought for 
ellcwhere. 

But neverthelefi we are not to believe 
that our Soil has changed its Nature, as fome 
Perfons falfly imagine : without doubt it is 
Hill the fame; and to render this that I fay the 
more certain, if we tafte the Wines of thofe 
who have nothing but the pure Atmernat in 
their Vineyards, I am fore we (hall find them 
as good as the bell Auvernats of this Vineyard- 
Plot. 

If the greateft Part of the Wines of this 
Place arc not fo good as they ought to be, it 
fhould not be attributed to the Ground, which 
cannot change, but to the bad Plants that have 
been planted there: and it is to be feared, that 
in Proceis of Time the fame Inconvenience 
may happen to other Places, whole Wines have 
at this Time a great Reputation, becaufe they 
have effectually a good Quality ; and they 
will keep it, as long as the Citizens fhall not 
have the Itch of planting the wretched black 
Fcrmute. 

It may be fold, that many CommifTioners 
and Wine-Merchants have given occafion to 
thole who deftroy or renew their Vineyards, 
to plant there the black Formente, becaufe they 
would not always acknowledge the different 
Quality of Wines by the Difference of the 
Price. 

This, I lay, has been the Reafon that de¬ 
termined the Citizens, as well as the Vignerons , 
to regard the Quantity more than the Quality 
of the Wines. But they are much to be blam'd 
for this, becaufe they thereby depreciate their 
Eftates; for they mud needs know, that in 
thofe Years when there is Abundance of Wines, 
as frequently is the Cafe, a Search is always 
made after thofe that are belt ; and fo the 
Wines which are found to have the Quality 
are fold, and thofe that have it not are left in 
their Hands. 

Of making Wine in Orleans. 

The Grapes being cut and carried from 
the Vineyard to the Prefs, they tread them 
cither in a Scuttle, which they place there, 
or in a Vat when the gathering of the Vin¬ 
tage is finilhed; or, in fine, they call them 
into a Trough of a Wine-Prefs to be bruiled. 
Alfo fometimes they carry them dire&ly to 
the Prefs; but this is when they would 
make Wine fit forprefent drinking, and that 
it is not fermented in the Vat at all. 

Thole who make ule of a Scuttle to bruife 
their Grapes, can’t poffibly tread the Grapes 
well, or at lead they will be a long Time in 


doing it, and have a great deal more Trouble, 
in that they are obliged to raife up with all 
their Strength, the Puncheons that they tread, 
to cad them into the Vat with the Marc, in 
order to work it all together. 

The Manner of bruiting the Grapes in the 
Vat when it is fill’d, is much worfo than the 
firft} in that notwithstanding all the Precau¬ 
tion that can be taken, and whatever Time is 
allow’d to endeavour to do this Work well, it 
is abfolutely impoifible it fhould focceed well j 
for when the Wine has been tunned as much 
as it ought, and they have put it on the Prefs 
with its Marc, there will be a Part of the 
Grapes that have not been half bruiled, and 
this caufes the Marc to yield lels W'inc, and 
there is not all the Colour that it might have, 
and therefore the Grapes ought never to be 
bruiled this way when it can be done other- 
wile. 

But if this is a Lois to the Citizens, not to 
draw from the Marc all the Wine which it 
ought to yield, if all the Grapes had. been well 
bruifed ; yet it affords an Advantage to the 
Vigueron , in that his Drink will be lb much 
the better. 

As there is an Inconvenience in trading 
the Grapes, either in a Scuttle or a Vat, as 
Z fhall make appear, it will be better to make 
ule of a Trough for a Wine-Prefs; this is, 
without Contradiction, the bed v/ay to bruile 
the Grapes. 

And befides, a Wine-Prels Trough will 
ferve for four Panners, when the other v'ill 
not forve for two, if they make ufe of a 
Scuttle; for according to the Meafore that 
the Grapes are bruiled in the Wine-Prels 
Trough, the Wine falling into the Vat does 
not rife above the Grape, by which it may 
be more eafily known whether the Grapes 
have been well or ill trod before the Marc is 
turned into the Vat; or it is a great deal more 
eafy to pufh it with the Foot, when the Trap- 
Door of this Trough is lifted up, than to lilt 
it up thence with bodily Strength, as they 
are obliged to do, when they tread in a 
Scuttle. 

This Trough ought to be let in a kind of 
Litter, and placed upon or over the Vat; but 
when the Covering of the Structure where the 
Prefs is, is low, it mud be plac’d over the Mid¬ 
dle of the Prels without a Litter; then there 
will be a little more Trouble, becaufe it mull 
be emptied into the Vat with a Bucket or 
Scuttle ; but this is no great Matter, there are 
Hands enough to do this Work. 

The Grapes having been trodden, as before, 
the Marc may be thrown into the Vat, either 
with the Grape and Skins, or feparated the 
one from the other: This depends on the 
Manner after which one would make the 
Wine. 

When the Grape is tunn’d with the Skins 
and the Wine, it may produce two different 
Effects, the one of which will be good, and 
the other bad. 

When it has been tunn’d a confiderableTime 
the Wine is left green, lefs fobjeCt to be ropy, 
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and better for keeping, than if it were done 
off-hand, or fit for prelcnt drinking. 

But if the Grape be tunn’dtoo much, it 
takes from it much of its Quality, becaufe it 
leaves a Harfhneft, which renders it not fit 
for drinking for above a Year in certain Lands, 
and in others it never loles the Tafte of the 
Grape-Stone ; and when with this Excels of 
the Vat it has a Colour as red as Ox Blood, it 
is a Wine which they call Gr offer or Matm -> 
and it is commonly laid it is better to keep 
than to drink. 

When a Wine has this Fault, one cannot 
render it drinkable, but by mingling it with 
good dry new White-Wine. 

Then it is this Excels of the Vat that ren¬ 
ders our Wines hard, and makes them dift 
efteem’d without any Diftinction, altho’ all 
our Wines are not made after this Manner. 
But it is an eafy Matter to avoid this Fault, 
which renders our Wines contemptible. 

Thofe who tun the Grape-Stone with the 
Skin, and would give to their Wine only that 
Degree of the Vat, which it ought to have, 
not to be ftrong, do draw it out from time to 
time by a Pipe, or by lome little Hole which 
they make in the Vat j but this I do not ap¬ 
prove of, for Reafons to be given in the fol¬ 
lowing Article. 

Others make ule of a Vine-prop, or lome 
other Piece of Wood, which they thruft into 
the Vat, from whence they draw it out quick, 
and let it drop into a Glafs, where they ex¬ 
amine if it have Colour enough, and if it 
makes a Circle of Scum, and boils and bubbles, 
which they call fa ire la roue: Others watch 
till the Marc is rifen to fuch an Height, and 
make a Judgment by that. 

As for my fclf, I am of the Opinion, that it 
-would be a furer Way to thruft one’s Hand a 
pretty Way into the Vat, fwhich I fuppofe to 
be rais’d and to have been work’d) to take from 
thence a Handful of the Marc, and to put it 
to one’s Nolc, as the Diers do, to judge of the 
Difpofition of their Vats; then one may know 
if the Wine be made, and if it has Colour 
enough. 

When it fmells fweet, you Ihould let it work 
a little longer in the Vat until it has loft that 
Smell, and has a ftrong Scent that afleds the 
Nole: then it ought to be taken - t for one Quar¬ 
ter of an Hour at moft is fufficient to force it. 

A Wine taken in its proper Degree of the 
Vat will never tafte of the Grape-ftone, it 
will be always fit to drink, and alfo will keep 
good for many Years. 

I agree alfo, that the Wine that has been 
tunned too much, becomes tart and harfli, and 
that that is what takes away Us Quality ; and as 
.. it is the Grape-ftone and not the Skin that cau¬ 
ses this Tartncfs and Harlhnels, the Means to 
prevent this Inconvenience, is, in being very 
careful as to the Degree of the Vat that is 
given to the Wine. 

But as one may often be deceiv’d in giving 
it too much or too little of the Vat, I think 
the fureft Way would be, to ftone the Grapes 
when they are trampled, before they are put 
into the Vat. . 


This Work would hot be io much Trouble 
as it may be imagin’d, for one Stoner would 
fuffice to employ one Trcader, let him tread 
as faft as he can- 

When the Grapes are bruifed in a Wine- 
prefs Trough, feveral may employ themielves 
in ftoning : One Method of doing it is, to put 
them into a Basket plated, 6jV. about fix Feet 
Jong, four Feet broad, and ten or twelve Inches 
high : And that this may not be any Incum¬ 
brance, it may be plac’d about the Middle of 
the Preft, and have two Men to fife and fe- 
parate the Skins from the Grape-ftones. 

I find that a Cribble is much more conve¬ 
nient, for it takes up lefs Room, and there 
needs but one Man to work above, and 
the Work will be as eafily or more eafily 
done. 

I have feen many of thefe Cribbles i but 
that which 1 am going to deferibe, appears to 
me to be the moft commodious. 

The Cribble for ftoning the Grapes ought 
to be made with Braft-wire, becaufe that is 
more pliant, and does not ruft fo much, and 
lafts longer than Iron-wire, The Holes ought 
to be an Inch in Breadth, almoftofan octa¬ 
gonal Figure i is is work’d upon two Hoops 
join’d together, the one upon the other: and 
when it it is finifh’d, it is to be cover’d with a 
third Hoop or Band, that is about four 
Inches high. 

As the Marc is in falling, and the Wine 
being prefled out, and that it is caft in the 
Height of the Cribble, they put under it to 
fuftain it, a Band of Wood or little Hoop two 
or three Fingers high, which goes round at 
the Bottom of the Cribble, and befides this, 
four Iron Bars of the Thicknefs of a little 
Finger, becaufe if they were broad, the Skins 
of the Grapes would reft there, which would 
hinder the other from palling. 

It is proper to put thele Iron Bars in fuch a 
manner, that two of the four may fuftain the 
other two, and that they be all of the fame 
Length. 

The Ends ought to croft the two Hoops, 
and to cover the third, and they mull be join’d 
to many Places of the Trellis with a Braft 
Wire, which may be double or treble. 

The Wood of the Hoop ought to be notch’d 
in two Places over againft one another, and 
about an Inch in Depth, and three in Breadth, 
according to that of the Staves upon which it 
is to be plac’d ; and thele Staves Ihould be 
plac’d upon a Scuttle refting upon the Vat, 
above which they tread the Grapes. 

It is alfo proper that thele Notches be 
plated with Iron, and that they have two 
Handles or Grafps of Iron pretty thick and 
round, to prevent the hurting the Hands of 
him that manages the Cribble, becaufe it is 
weighty, and there is Occafion to remove it 
from Place to Place. 

This Cribble may be about a Foot in Heighr, 
eight or nine in Circumference, and an Inch 
in Thicknefs at the Top, and lomething more 
at the Bottom, becaufe of a Band of Wood 
that is plac’d round about to fuftain the Trellis, 
as I have laid before. 
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The Treader having bfiiifcd the Grapes, in- 
fteadof pufhing the Mafs in the Vdt with his 
Foot, as is done when he would tun the Grapes 
with the Skin, it is taken either with a Bowl 
or a Fail, or with the Hand, and put into the 
Cribble ; then the Stoner feparates the Marc, 
as well as he can, the Skin from the Stone, and 
calls the latter into a Veflel that hands near 
him : and when that is fill'd with the Grapes, 
they carry it to the Middle of the Prefs in a 
Fail, or in a Basket, and from time to time 
empty into the Vat (to which the Stoner is 
very near) the Skins and the Wine which are 
in the Veflel above, which has been honed. 

The Bufinefsof the Vintage-Gatherers being 
finilh'd, they put the Marc and all the Stones 
that are upon the Middle, and they lower the 
Flank to draw from thence the Wine that is 
found there. 

Some give it another Bruiting, but I believe 
very unprofitably ; for that can’t get out much 
Wine} and alio that which they get from 
thefe Stones has nothing but a Harfhnels j 
but neverthelcfs one may, becaufe there is a 
little of it, mingle it with the other, that is 
in the Vat. 

One Marc of Grapes, which one may reckon 
ten PoiitfotiSy may yield about fifty Pints of 
Wine or thereabouts. This depends upon the 
Size of the Grapes, and the Heat which has 
been’during the Time of the Vintage-gather¬ 
ing- 

The Wine being boil d with its Skin, it will 
be neeeffary to oblcrve, from time to time, if 
it have Colour enough ; and if it be fufficiently 
made, to be taken off: and when it is found 
that it is not yet red enough, the Marc 
mud be thruft down in the Vat in order to 
give it the Colour, and never to be forc’d : 
You may alfo cover the Vat with a coarfe 
Linen Cloth double, and put the Board of 
the Prefs upon chat, in cate one is apprehen- 
five that it will lole a Part of its Strength, 

It is not the fame, w hen the Stone is left 
to tun with the Wine, becaufe it can eafiiy 
force ; whereas this Inconvenience never hap¬ 
pens when the Grapes have been fton’d: For 
this Reafon it ought always to be done; one 
is furc to have Wine well made, and fuch 
as may be kept many Years without f'polling, 
according to the time that it has been left to 
ferment. 

And if all our Red W T ine$ were made in this 
manner, we fhould not have occafion to fay, 
as it hath been i a id for a long time, that our 
Wines are harfh and coarfe; for it muft be 
agreed, that it is norhing but the Stone that 
gives it this bad Quality, which is, however, 
accidental, fince I have offer’d a Method to 
remedy it, which may eafiiy be pot in 
Practice. 

Many Citizens complain, that the Merchants 
won’t give a greater Price for the Wine whofe 
Grapes have been fton’d, than for that which 
has not} but, in the mean time, it is better: 
It does, indeed, coft fbmething more in making 
it after this manner, in that it takes up more 
Time in prefling. 

Upon this Account many Citizens have 


difeontinu’d the ftoning their Grapes; but I 
do not approve of that; we ought tofpare 
nothing to make good Wine} and 1 am per- 
fuaded that there will always be found Mer¬ 
chants reafonable enough not only to make a 
Diftindfion between a Wine, the Grapes of 
which have been fton’d, and that which has 
not, not only by their Tafte, but in the Price 
too. 

As the Grapes that are fermented without 
their Stones, is fubjedl to grow ropy, it is 
good to prevent this Inconvenience in gather¬ 
ing them before they come to their full Matu¬ 
rity, and to give them but little Fermentation j 
it can then never be too thick, becaufe the 
Grape-ftone not being there, it is impoflible it 
fhould force it. 

During the Time that the Wine is working 
in the Vat, one may pierce the Casks, and 
put into each of them about a Pint of Water j 
it fhould be boiling hot, or at leaft very hot: 
This will purify the Veflels, and render them 
more tight. 

The Hole of the Bung being well flopp'd 
a (Toon as the Hot Water has been put in, it 
fhould be fhaken and turn'd on all Sides, to 
be able to fee if it has Vent in any Place. 

Some pretend that this hot Water will take 
away the Tafte of the Casks} but I very much 
doubt of this. 

In order to make this Experiment, it is re- 
quifite that one be firft fure that the Cask has 
any bad Tafte, 

when the Casks have been feafbn’d and 
drain'd as dry as may be, they muft be plac’d 
upon the Stilliers, and there fet firm with 
Stones or fome other Thing, to hinder them 
from rolling while they are filling. 

The Basket that is hung up by Means of a 
Prop to receive and hold the Grapes and SkinS 
which fall from the Middle of the Prefs into 
the Wooden Pipe, ought to be well clos’d up 
to hinder the Stones from going into the Casks 
when they are filling, becaufe when the Wine 
boils, it caffs out the Scum, the Lee, the Skins 
and the Stones, in order to purify it lclf, and 
fometimes a fmall Quantity of thefe is fuffi- 
cient to flop intirely the Holes of the Casks. 

But to prevent this Accident, one may nail, 
at the fmall Hole at which the Wine runs 
down, a fmall Lattice of Brafs Wire, of which 
the Holes muft be very fine: then there would 
but a few of the Skins pais, and no Stones, 
and the Basket, which is very troubleibtne 
when one would empty the Pipe, would be 
ufelefs. 

One may yet, for the greater Security, have 
another Grate, and faften it with Nails above 
the Socket on the Infide of the Funnel; but 
this Grate muft be rais’d three or four Fingers, 
to the End that the Skins may not hinder the 
Wine from pafling. 

Before the Marc is begun to be put upon 
the Middle of the Prefs, I fuppofe the Prefs 
to be in fuch Condition that nothing is warning 
of all the Utenfils that are neeeffary } for ie 
would be an Imprudence to have at this very 
Moment any wanting that is neeeffary for the 
making of a Marc. 

It 
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Ic is true, one may borrow of a Neighbour 
what one may want, but ic may fo happen 
that they may be ufing the Things at the fame 
time, and that would be a great Difappoint- 
ment. 

The Screw being the moft brittle and moft 
neceflary Part belonging to a Prefs, a Mailer 
ought always to have one in referve, ready to 
be put in, in Cafe of Need. 

In like manner, the Feet of the Beams fhould 
be examin’d fome time before the Vintage, 
that they be not rotten, for that is the Place 
they commonly fail in j and when this hap¬ 
pens, it is not io ealy to remedy it as it is to re¬ 
medy a broken Screw. 

In order to make the Beams of a Prels lail 
a long time, when they are good of themfelves, 
it ought to be fo contriv’d that they may al¬ 
ways have the Air under the Middle of the 
Prefs, efpecially at the End of thefe Pieces 
there ought not to be either any Marc or 
Earth, and therefore it fhould be hindredfrom 
falling there. 

Some make a fmail Piece of Brick-work 
round each of thefe Beams, and that is the 
bell Precaution that can be taken to make 
them lafb a long time. 

After the Prels has been put in Order, and 
that the Wine has had its Degree or Time in 
the Vat, chat it ought to have, or they can 
give it, it mult be put upon the Middle of 
the Prels. 

When it is at a great Diftance from the 
Vat, they make ufe of a Scuttle or Basket, or 
if it be near, of a Pail: which they let drain 
upon a Board which bears at one End upon 
the Vat, where it is faften’d with a Nail 
or other Thing, and the other upon the 
Middle of the Prefs: This Board (hould be 
border’d on both Sides with Ledges, ftrait 
and well join’d, and about an Inch in Height, 
to hinder what drains out of the Basket from 
running on the Ground. 

A Piece of Wood, with a Hollow or Chan¬ 
nel about an Inch deep, would be much 
better than this Board with Ledges, for they 
can’t be with Eal'e lb clofeiy join’d but that the 
Wine will find fome Chinks to run out at, 
'Which will not be in this Wood thus hollow’d. 

Some, in order to empty their Vats the 
more ealily. put in a Pipe, through which they 
draw the Wine clear through a little Bucking- 
tub made for this Purpofe; out of which they 
take the Wine in a Pail or Pannier, to empty 
it into the Casks? 

For this Purpofe the Vac muft be fet high 
on a Stilling or Gauntry, and the Earth hol¬ 
low’d at the Place where the Pipe is plac’d. 

Before the Wine is drawn off clear, you 
muft always begin to take off the Cover of 
the Vat, in order to prevent the Wine from 
forcing; and this muft be done in fuch a 
manner, that he who empties has not the 
Trouble of lifting it up fb high to put it in 
the Scuttle or the Meafure. 

I own, that this Manner of emptying a 
Vat is very commodious; I lhall, in the fol¬ 
lowing Article, fpeak of the Inconveniency 
that may happen thence. 


The Marc being plac’d on the Middle of the 
Prels, they cover it with a Board, with Bol- 
fters, Cufhions and Bags or Pillows: There 
muft be two Rows of thefe laft, and Ibmecimes 
three, when the Marc is thin, becaufe by 
how much lels the Screw appears, by lo much 
lels is it in danger of breaking; and as the 
Marc fhall be thick, according as they have 
order’d it, there muft be lome Rows of the 
Bags retrench’d ; for it is fufficient that there 
is a certain Diftance between the Wheel and 
the Screw, which would not be fb if the Marc 
were very thick, or there were many Sacks. 

There is no need to put the Ring of the 
Rope into the Hook before the Wheel has been 
lower’d on the Bags, and that you have exa¬ 
min’d if all is made even, and that none of 
the Bags are remov’d. 

Before you begin to lower the Wheel upon 
the Bags, the Screw ought to be well greas’d 
above the Nut of it, and alio below, when it 
touches the Bags. 

They alfo greafe that Parc of the Screw 
that was within the Nut-icrew before they 
have brought it down to the Point where 
it ought to be; for the fir ft Operation after 
the Plank of the Axle-tree has been let down, 
and before the loofening, the Screw muft be 
Ibap’d on the Places where it has had none. 

White dry Soap, without Oil, is the 
beft for greafmg the Screw: When Oil is 
mingled with the Soap that draws the Rats, 
who gnaw the Screw, and it occafions a Gum or 
thick Subftance, which makes it go hard when 
they prels the Marc. 

The Trendle ought alio to be plac’d at a 
realonable Difiance from the Middle of the 
Prels upon the Nave of tlae Wheel; and being 
well rubb’d with Hog’s Lard, the Trendle 
will turn the better: Others make ufc of an 
Iron Crow, which at Icaft produces as good 
an Effect as the Nave. 

When the Staves or Rammers are rather 
long than Ihort, and that the Trendle is pierc’d 
with an Height agreeable to a Man of a middle 
Stature, they will have the more Force to 
prels the Marc. 

After the Plank has been let down, and 
the Troughs fill’d to a Pannier, or thereabouts, 
and they have afterwards added the Wine that 
comes from thefe Preffings, they give the 
firft Squeezing, which ought to be follow’d by 
three others in a Ihort time, becaufc the Au~ 
•ventat having in k much Fire, its Marc would 
dry quickly, and yield much lels Wine, if 
there were much Time bttween thefe PrclT* 
ingj. 

It is not enough to greafe the Screw of 
the Prefi the firft Operation before the Ba¬ 
lance is let down, when it is a Wheel-prcls; 
it ought to be done from time to time, 
elpecially when the Screw is perceiv’d to be 
rough, or frreaks in the Nut when the Trendle 
is turn’d. 

Some, before they give the Mate the laft 
Operation, barbager; that is to lay, thev 
work it, or prick ic with an Inftrument of 
Iron, but without touching the Sides, becaufe 
they chufe to hinder it from falling on the 
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Middle. They pretend that this little Squee¬ 
zing makes the Marc yield about two Pints 
of Wine the Puncheon. 

I have never made the Experiment*, but 
this is lcldom practis’d but in the Marcs of 
White Wine, becaule they are thicker, and 
not lo hot by much as thole of Aimernat. 

The laft Operation or Prefling being given, 
you may wait twelve or fifteen Hours for railing 
the Marc, that it may have Time to drain; 
and they feldom rail'e it looner, except they 
want the Prefi for making other Wine. 

Altho’ the Wine that comes out of one Vat 
is the fame, yet they give it two different 
Names: The one they call Unprefs'd 
and the other the li'im uf the Prefs. 

The fir ft is that which comes from the red 
or white Grapes, when they have been trod, 
whether they have -been tunn’d or not; and 
the lecond is that which comes from the Marc 
after the Prelling. As this laft has always a 
great deal more Colour and Harlhneft than the 
fir ft, they mingle them together, to the end 
that they may make an equal Wine; and if 
they do not do this, they would have one 
Part of the Wine of the fame Vat too delicate 
and weak in Colour, and the other too red 
and too harlh, which would not be fit for the 
Merchants, who are for an equal Wine, 

When 1 fay the Wine Ihould be equal, I 
mean only that of one Vat, and not of one 
whole Cellar i for as all the Wine that one 
buys can’t be all fpent at the lame time, and 
that the Merchants ftarch fometimes for Wine 
high colour’d and a little firm ; and fometimes 
for a Wine more delicate and fit for prefent 
drinking, therefore it is, in my Opinion, the 
Prudence of a Citizen to have Tuns of dif¬ 
ferent Degrees of Colour and Firmncft, that 
the more delicate may be drank fir ft, and the 
firmeft fome time after, or the Year following, 
for moil Perlons love old Wine better than 
new. 

But it is yet more advantageous for a Citi¬ 
zen to have Wine that is rather a little firm 
than too delicate, becaule if that be not Ibid 
quickly, it may grow ropy or be fpoiled ; when, 
on the other hand, that which is well mix’d 
will keep a great while, and he may fell it a 
long time after. 

It is true, the Merchants often llighr, or 
rather ftem to flight and rejed a Wine that 
has been but little fermented ; but it is very 
often nothing but a little Chicane that 
thole make ule of who are employ’d to pur- 
chaft Wines, to buy them the cheaper; there¬ 
fore we mart give them Leave to lay what 
they will; but always give the Wine fbme- 
thing of the Tun, becaule if it be not fold at 
fir ft, it will at laft : whereas when it is made 
for prelent drinking, it muft be fold as foon 
as may be, and perhaps under Price. 

Some Perlbn out of Thriftinefi, or rather 
fordid Covetoulhels, fearing to lofc a little 
Wine, never intirely fill their Casks till the 
Wine has caft forth its greateft Fire, that is, 
they won’t make it boil till it has no Force 
left ; and there being only one Pannier full of 
Wine put into the Cask the next Day, or two 


Days after it has been fill’d, that has not the 
Force to warm it again fufficiently to make ic 
boil. 

This Way of managing of Wine is very 
wrong, for it caufts all its Excrement to 
remain at the Bottom of the Cask, which aug¬ 
ments the Lee, and often contributes to the 
Ipoiling the Wine, and to keep it for a long time 
foul, which therefore the Merchants rejedt 

It would be much better to fill it prefently 
up to the Bung with the Preflurage, or with 
what has been preft’d, which is taken from 
the Prelfings that they give to the Marc, be¬ 
caule the Casks being always full, the Wine 
purifies it ftlf the more, and becomes clear in 
left time, and of confequence is more palatable, 
and may be Ibid {boner. 

It is not enough to fill the Casks up to the 
Bung the firft time that the Wine is put into 
them ; they ought to be fill’d many times; that 
is to fay, as foon as the Boiling is over, Wine 
muft be put in to excite it to boil; and the 
fame thing is to be done the next Day, and 
afterwards for eight or ten Days every other 
Day. 

The NecelEty there is of filling the Casks 
as loon as the new Wine has been put into 
them, is proved by the. Accident that hap¬ 
pen’d to the Wines in the Year 1718 , when 
the Sealon was too hot and too dry during the 
Months of 'July and Auguji. 

The Wines were then fo extreme hot as to 
boil very low in the Casks, fo that many, 
who had neglefted to fill them at firft up to 
the Bung, had their Wine turn’d four ; which 
did not happen to thole who had ufed the Pre¬ 
caution of filling them to the Bung, and keep¬ 
ing them full: and for this Realon, thole who 
have many Tuns of Wine, ought always to 
take of the laft they have made to fill all thole 
Puncheons of the other Tuns; and when a 
Perfon has but one, he muft put of Wine in a 
Cask call’d a Gueulebk , to fill thofe Puncheons 
as far as to the Bung, as loon as the Wine has 
done boiling; then the Wine that remains 
muft be put into the Casks or Gueulebbe, or 
into a very clofe Veflel, for fear of its evapo¬ 
rating or tofing its Spirit 

I will lay, by the bye, that many deceive 
themlelves in making Wine theft hot Years; 
for they let it ferment but a little, becauft it 
boils as loon as it is trod ; but this is but a 
falft Boiling, which comes rather from the 
Fire that is in the Grape, than from the work¬ 
ing in the Tun ; therefore it ought to be tun¬ 
ned a confiderable Time. It is in fuch Years 
the Grapes Ihould the rather be ftoncd,and that 
the Wine Ihould be fufficiently fermented. 

It is true, there is lbme Inconvenience in 
filling the Casks up to the Bung the firft 
Time the Wine is put in, becaufe it is impof- 
fible not to loft lbme of it, for it will mix 
with the Scum and the Lee which comes 
out at the Bung; but this Inconvenience may 
be remedied, by fetting Gutters above the 
Bung, and Pans or Vellels of Wood under 
the Gutters, to receive all that which comes 
out. 

And 
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And whereas fbme pretend that Lead com¬ 
municates an ill Tafte to the Wine, it is the 
fureft Way to have them of Tin, in fuch 
manner, that nothing but the End of the 
Socket may enter into the Hole of the Bung ; 
for if the Hole be made larger than that the 
Socket may play within it, the Gutter will be 
ulelels, because the Wine would run out be¬ 
tween the Wood and the Socket. 

There mull alio be a VefTel call’d Gueulebie , 
to empty thefc Veflels in as they fill, and it 
Ihould be cover’d with a thick double Linen 
Cloth, and clos’d Or faften’d all round about 
with a Hoop to hinder the Wine from growing 
flat 

The Lee delcends by little and little to the 
Bottom of the Casks, where it is join’d with the 
Scum, which there falls together, and is in¬ 
corporated with it. 

Some Days after, the Wine being grown 
clear, they take away the Veflel, and the Lee 
remains at the Bottom. This Wine may be 
put in a Veflel by itfelf, without mingling with 
the Wine which is in the Casks out of which it 
came. Some lay this collected Wine is the 
more line and firong; but others fay to the 
contrary: They may fay what they will, but 
it is always true, that this Wine is very good, 
provided it has been kept very clofe in the 
Veflel where it was collected. 

And I believe that one might, without any 
Scruple, make ule of it for filling the Wine i 
But as to this, you'need not confult either the 
Merchants or the Vigntrons ; fince the one 
have not Judgment or Sincerity enough, and 
the other are too much interefted: And I 
{peak with a Knowledge of the Matter, founded 
on the Experience I have had many times, 
and without any Intereft but that of the 
Publick. 

Thole who from a covetous Temper will not 
be at the Charge of procuring thele Gutters 
and Veflels to receive the Wine of the Casks 
while they are boiling, have no Skill in it: For 
the Wine which they would lave by this Means, 
would make a-mends intirely the firfl Year 
for the Expence they would be at in procuring 
them. 

Others, that are afraid that they lhall not fell 
their Wine, lay * that the Merchants have always 
an Opinion in Favour of that Wine, of which 
the two Sides of the Bung of each Cask are fill’d 
with Scum as far as the firfl Bands or Circles; 
and that they have a quite contrary Opinion 
of thole where it does not appear. 

It is true, that formerly they did mind this, 
and their Opinion might be well grounded, 
becaule they oever made ule of thele Gutters: 
But at this time their Opinion is alter’d ; for 
they are perfuaded, that thele Gutters being 
in ule, a Cask may have cafl out all the Scum 
without its appearing at the Sides of the Bung, 
becaule it falls into thele Veflels that are let 
to receive it; and likewile, that all the Wine 
that is tbfire is well mingled. 

Befides, it is an ealy Matter for a Merchant 
to know if there be much Lee in the Cask, 
for he needs only to pierce it into the Lee, that 
is to lay, at the Bottom, about two Fingers 


of the Notch of the Cask where the Head- 
pieces come in. 

The Wine having cafl out all its Scum, it 
will be proper to tafte all the Casks into which 
it has been put, to the end, that if any one 
be found that has a bad Relilh, to apprize 
thole of it who have furniih’d them, that he 
may put all the bad ones to his own Ac¬ 
count. 

Some lay, that St. Martin s-day being pafs’d, 
you can’t oblige the Merchants, who have 
fumifh’d the Wine, to take that again which 
has been fpoil’d in the Casks, becaule they 
lay it Is the more difficult to remedy it: Others 
pretend, that the Merchants are arifwerable 
three Months after the Casks have been fill’d, 
provided they have not been remov’d from off 
the Stillings. 

When the Wine has done boiling, it mull: 
be cover'd with the largeft Side of the Bung, 
to hinder it from evaporating; and eight or 
ten Days afterwards, it Muft be fill’d full, and 
bung’d up. 

Some make ufe of Bungs about half a Foot 
long, becaule they can take them away without 
daubing the Casks with the Scum. But I am 
of the Opinion, that broad Bungs are better, 
and to make two Holes on the Side, the one 
about the Bignefs of a little Foflit, the other 
about the Bignels of ones little Finger, that a 
Tin Funnel may be put in, having in it a 
Piece of Tin folder’d about two Inches from 
the End; the Holes of which may be as big 
again as thofe of a Tobacco-Grater, to the end 
that when one ules it to fill the Casks, neither 
Stone, nor Skin, nor Kernels, nor Lee may 
pals: The great Hole ferves for the putting 
in of a Funnel, and the other to give Vent for 
the Casks during the Time the Wine is poured 
in them. 

This little Hole ought to be made at the 
Time that the Casks are bored, to put in the 
Wine with the great wooden Funnelj for if 
the Socket does exa&Iy fill the Bung-hole, the 
Cask would fill but very (lowly, if it had not 
Vent given it by the little Hole. 

When it is done after this manner, the Tuns 
are not daubed with the Scum ; it is not 
difturb’d, as is done in ftriking to beat in the 
Bung, and the Wine will have left Vent. 

Youmuft before tofill the Wine every fifteen 
Days after it has been bung’d, until towards 
St. Andrew's-Ddy - you are not to meddle with 
it any longer till after the Severity of the Winter 
is over, which commonly happens towards the 
Middle of February^ becaule the Froft may 
make it fwcll. 

The Atrvernat is not the only Red Wine 
that we have in this Vineyard Plot, there are 
alfo other Wines made that have the lame 
Colour, but are of a different Quality. 

There is, for Example, the Bon Ltgnage, 
or the Good Wine r and that which is made of 
all Sorts of Grapes. As to the firfl, it is made 
up of the Red Atevernat^ the Teint, the Grey, 
the White, the tender Samoireau, the Melier, 
and all the beft Sorts of Red Grapes. 

The fecond is compos’d of all Sorts of Grapes 
good and bad, but more of the latter than the 
9 E former. 
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former j whence it is eafy to be comprehended, 
why the one has left of the Quality than the 
other ; and as this fecond is generally fpent in 
the Country, they make it all manner of Ways, 
either fit for prelent drinking, or firm* or hard, 
according to the Occafion they have for it, and 
the Quantity they are to provide. As to the 
other, they don’t fail to make it, and often 
fend it to Paris. 

All thefc Sorts of Grapes are not gather’d 
with the fame Care as the. Red Auvernat, 
which cannot bear the Water, neverthelels 
the Wine is the better, when the Grapes with 
which it is made are cut in a Seaftn that is 
rather hot and dry than cold and moift. 

We have in fome Places of this Vineyard- 
Plot three Sorts of Red Wines which bear the 
lame Isfarae, which neverthelels they diftinguifh 
the one from the other: There is the tender 
Samoireau , the hard, and the Fottrchtt, which 
have all three different Qualities. 

The tender Samir 6 au does very well in the 
Lands of the Olivet , St. Mefmtn and Clery, 
where it is more plentiful than any where elfe. 
They make of it a particular Wine which will 
keep a long time, provided it have no Mixture, 
and that they give it but little of the Vat j 
this renders it firm, and prevents it from grow¬ 
ing ropy. 

This Grape may be mingled with the Red 
Auvernat, becauft they both ripen at the fame 
time. The Samoireau gives the Colour to the 
Auvertiaty it fuftains it, and caufts it to keep 
a long time; but you mutt put but a finall 
Quantity for fear of altering or entirely ab- 
forbing the Quality of the Awvernat, which 
after it has loft, it allb lofts his Name, and is 
no more regarded but as a good Vin de Li wage, 
or one compos’d of all Sorts of Grapes, which is 
vulgarly call’d Viguerous Auveraat , very dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Citizens, which is in a 
manner pure Auvernat. When one would 
render this Vin de Lignage yet better, he may 
put to it a fourth Part of good Metier. 

The hard Samoireau is a little higher colour’d 
than the tender; when it has but its proper De¬ 
gree of the Vat, they may mix one or two Pun* 
cheons of White, and a little lels, when they tun 
it; they fhould alio, when it may be done, take a 
Metier of a better Kind, for this Wine has not 
much Fire. When it is pure, and it has pafs’d 
the Year, that Quality diminilheth ; it is then 
proper to make uft of Rapes, not of Chips or 
Shavings, but of Corn, without putting Grapes 
to it, as lome do, for that renders it hard and 
difagreeable to drink. 

It is ftfficient to put a third Part, or at 
moft a half of the Seeds into a Puncheon; and 
after that they fill the Wine up to the Bung. 
They make uft of theft Rapes to put oft* the 
Grounds or Bottoms of Wine, and the weak 
Wines,which they allb mingle fometimes with 
them j the third Kind of Samoireau , of which 
I (hall Ipeak, renders them the better for 
keeping. 

The Samoireau Forcbn is the beft of the 
three Kinds j this is proper to give the Colour 
to the others, and to fuftain thoft that are weak, 
and to reftore thoft that have any Defeat 


VI 

In order to know the Colour, they call 
fome of it againft a Wall j and according to 
the Impreffion it makes, they judge of the Ef** 
feet it will produce. 

One Angle Puncheon of that will colour fix of 
White, and fometimes more, according as the 
Seafons are hot, and the Quantity of the Wine 
that the Vineyard has yielded: This Wine is 
not only good to drink, when it is taken in 
time, but it ferves for a Remedy againft the 
Dyfontery and other Maladies. Its Marc ij 
good againft Rheumatifms. 

This Plant has a Virtue that is not found inf 
any others, becauft the longer it is kept the 
better it is: For it is better for drinking at 
the End of twelve or fourteen Years, than one 
or two Years after it has been made. 

Some put it in Bottles, but it keeps equally 
as well in Casks, provided Care be taken to 
keep them always full, and to obftrve that the 
Casks don’t want Hoops; and it will be proper 
to put on feveral Iron Hoops at each End. 

The Wine, the Marc, and the Wood, or 
rather the Afhes of this Plant, have alfo a great 
many other Properties, which I fliall not re¬ 
late. 

The Time of gathering theft two Species of 
Samoireau comes much later than that of the 
firft ; that ripens at the lame Time with the 

Auvernat. 

The Territory of Mardie is the moft proper 
for theft Plants, and that which produces the 
moft of it, (I mean of the hard and fourchu 
Samoireau) j there is of it at Sou and Cbeci, 
and but a very little in any other Places of this 
Vineyard Plot, 

As the Vourcbu never produces more Wine 
than when it is a little old, many, eager to 
enjoy the Fruit of their Labours and their Ex- 
pences, have not Patience to wait fb long, and 
therefore they pull up thole of them they have, 
and can’t refolve to plant them when they have 
them not, 

Neverthelefs this is a precious Plant, and 
one may judge of it by the Effeits that it pro¬ 
duces, and by the Price which it bears, for it 
is commonly fold for double the Price of the 
beft Wines of this Country: And I don’t know 
but that thofe who deftroy them, and thoft 
that don’t raift them, will repent it one time or 
other. 

As there is not much to be laid of the Man¬ 
ner of making white Wine, and having 
taken Notice of at the Beginning of this 
Amice, I fhall lay but little of it particu¬ 
larly. 

Although there are many Kinds of white 
Grapes, yet they make, as one may lay, but 
two Sorts of Wine of them; the one is the 
moift, the other is dry Wine. 

The firft, liich as the Mufcat , or the Gendin 
of St. Mefmin, thoft of Marigny, of Rebtec~ 
bein, and-other neighbouring Places, maybe 
look’d upon as the moft precious, in that they 
bring the Money into the Kingdom, rather 
than the dry Wines j for they fend them into 
Holland , Flanders , England , 6cc. To render 
this Wine the better, they don’t content them- 
ielves to lee that the Grapes have their perfett 
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Maturity, and be half rotten ; they wait 
oftentimes ’till the Froft has taken them, to 
have the Wine which they call Eouru , and in 
(bine Years they defer the Vintage until the 
ijrth or 20th of November, and it is then lbme- 
times fo cold that the Hides hang upon thole 
Grapes that periihed, fo chat they are obliged 
to carry Fires into the Vineyards in great Pans, 
to warm the Gatherers. 

It is true, that thole who tarry fo long 
before they gather, have a great deal lefs Wine 
than others, but then at the fame Time it is 
much better, and fells a great deal dearer ; fo 
that I believe it comes much to the lame, or 
very near the Matter. 

The Wines of which I am Ipcaking, altho* 
fweet of thcmfelves, they have neverthelds 
not always the lame Degree of Liquor $ this 
depends upon the Condition of the Sealon, 
that is to fay, by how much the Summer and 
Autumn is the hotter, the Wine has the more 
Liquor, and it has a great deal Jefs when the 
Sealon is the contrary. 

What I lay is lo true, that the Seafon 
having been very hot in the Year 1719, the 
fweet W ines themlelves had abundance more 
Liquor than ordinary, and kept good more 
than a Year; alio the dry Wines of many 
Places were fweet and dear. 

Some Red Wines were alio very loft, (which 
is very rare) and held good ’till the Month of 
February in the Year 1721. It is true, they 
were thick, and that they did not become 
clear ’till the Time that they loft their Swect- 
fiels, which altered their Strength. 

TheSoftnefs of the white Wines being over, 
they were neverthelds good ; but as there 
remains a certain Flavour, which pleaies the 
Palate of moft Perfons, it is belt to fell them, 
and fpend them as loon as may be. 

One may know by Experience, that good 
Grapes almoft always make good Wine. A- 
mong the white Grapes, without Contradic¬ 
tion, the beft arc the Me her and the white 
Auvernat of die Lav Countries $ as the white 
Formentcs or Bom gutgnons, the Malcdeueaux , 
the Framboijes, the white Gois, 6?c. make a 
Wine which is better to throw away than to 
drink; yet V ineyards of the Vtgnerons are ftuft 
with thele wretched Vina, becaufe they yield 
more Wine, and for the moft Part, better 
refift thole Accidents that happen to a Vine¬ 
yard ; for thele People have no Regard to any 
thing but the Quantity, which is the Realbn 
that they do not ordinarily foil their Wines to 
that Advantage as the Citizens do. 

The white Grapes cannot be gathered too 
ripe, becaufe the riper they are, the more 
Wine they produce, and their Rottcnnefs does 
not give it any bad Tafte ; but when it is be¬ 
gun before they come to their full Ripenels, 
they are fubjedt to grow yellow j yet Regard 
is to be had to thole Lands of which the Wine 
is lubjecft to grow ropy. 

For this Realbn, when they are gathered, 
it is good that the Grape has a little Grcen- 
nefi, to the End that the Wine that comes 
from them may be able to keep dry, to which 
the white Attvernat of the Low Countries , and 


the green Metier contribute very much ; the 
iaft hinders the Wine from being ropy, and 
the firft makes it clear; and for this Realbn it 
is good to plant of it with the Metier, becaufe 
at the Time of Gathering they may be both 
mingled together, and make a Wine without 
any Fault. 

One ought to endeavour not to gather the 
white but when the Weather is fair ; a rainy 
Sealbn is not fo favourable j for one ought ne¬ 
ver to mingle Water with the Wine that one 
makes, tho’ lome are not over Icrupulous as 
to this Point ; it is true, the Inconvenience is 
not fo great in relpedt to the Aievcrnats ; but 
that fhould not hinder one from always endea¬ 
vouring to make good Wine ; and for this 
Realbn it is beft to gather the Vintage in a 
dry, hot Time. 

As the white Wine is not tunn’d, when 
they bring the Grapes in Panniers from the 
Vineyards, they empty them dire&ly on the 
Middle of the Prels, where they trample 
them with their wooden Shoes ; the broadeft 
and fmoo theft are the moft proper for this 
work. 

The Grapes ought to be trod immediately,' 
that is to lay, every Pannier as they bring 
them from the Vineyard, otherwife the Wine 
would be yellow', and this Colour is difagree- 
able to the Sight, and ftill more to the Pa¬ 
late, and conlequcntly gives the Wine a bad 
Quality. 

According as the Grapes are prelfcd oh the 
Middle, and that the Pipe fills, they empty it 
to fill the Puncheons or the Quarter Puncheons 
to a Pail-full, or thereabouts, according to the 
Largenels of the Casks wherein ’tis put ; to 
make it boil, they fill them up to the Hole of 
the Bung with the Wine which comes from the 
two firft Prelfings, and that which remained in 
the Pipe before they gave the two firft Squeez¬ 
ings, and that which the others yield lerves 
to put into the W ine when the firft Boiling be¬ 
gins to be diminifhed. 

One ought always to give to the Marc, whe¬ 
ther it be white or red, four Preflings, with¬ 
out taking in the Lowering of the Beam< 
that is to lay, that it ought to be cut four 
Times. 

Some give it the third Working, with an 
Iron Gripple in the Middle of the Marc, and 
they leave all round about half a Foot ill 
Breadth, to keep in that which is wrought ; 
and at the fourth Prefling they cut the Bor¬ 
der that they left, and put it back upon the 
other. 

They pretend that a Marcfo ordered yields 
the more Wine. As the Marc of white Wine 
is the more thick, and has Iels Fire than the 
Auvernat ; it does not dry Co prefently, fot 1 
this Realbn there ought to be longer Times 
between thele Squeezings. 

They give them thele commonly in the 
Night-time, becaufe they do not lower the 
Beam, but when the Day’s Work is finifh’d, 
when the Men who are to work the Marc have" 
flipped. 

When the white Wine is cold, it muft be 
fill’d up and bung’d, and kept always full, at 

leaft 
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leaft 'if it be not in the Depth of Winter j 
for when this kind of Wine is emptied it be¬ 
comes yellow in moft Countries; but when 
this happens it is eafily remedied, either by 
ftirring it with a Stick of Hazel cleft into four, 
which is put in at the Bung-hole, or in fhak- 
ing briskly the Puncheon, which they leave 
fometimes on the Bung, to the End that the 
Lee that defeends thither, and afterwards is 
mixed again when the Cask is turned up, will 
take away the Yellownefs, 

This lecond Method fcems to be the beft j 
for befides, that the Wine does not take Wind* 
it is alfo done in a great deal left Timej for 
one is not obliged to unbung and bung again 
every Cask, for they may be fill’d up with a 
(mall Tin Funnel. 

Fdr fome Years laft paft they have made 
Rapes of white Wines, from which they do 
not reap any great Advantage: They make 
ufe of them to mix with the coarfe, harfli, 
red Wines, and that have but little of the 
Quality. In the mean time this fits the meaner 
Sort of People, who have not a very nice 
Tafte, in that it pleafes their Palates, and is 
(old cheap. 

It will not be to any Purpofe to name the 
Places of this Plot of Vineyards, which pro¬ 
duce the beft white Wines $ for the Mer¬ 
chants don’t take the Pains to make a Diftinc- 
tion between the Wines which have much of 
the Quality, from others that have lels $ be¬ 
fides, they arc many times deceived, for fome 
Citizens, who have a great many Houles of 
Wines in different Places, after the Vintage is 
over, they fend that Wine they have made in 
one Idler Vintage, to be added to that of 
another that is much better, and fo a Mer¬ 
chant thinks that all the Wine he buys is from 
the fame Place, when it is not. 

I do not approve of this Pradice of the 
Citizens; for a Merchant who would have 
Wine of one certain Place, will not be pre¬ 
par’d to manage that which he fhall have from 
another, becaufe thole different Wines will 
not produce the lame Efleds, with the Ma¬ 
nagement he ftiall ule to them, and no Ferlon 
ought to be deceiv'd. 

When the Vintage, either of red Wines or 
white Wines, is finilh’d, the Prefs ought to 
be taken Care of, that the Rats don't gnaw 
the Screw of it. It fhould be rubb’d with 
Garlick, the Smell of which thole Animals 
can’t endure ; ic is alio good to cover it with 
iome old Casks, to hinder any Filth from 
falling on the Screw, which can't be kept too 
clean. 

Concerning Rapes, or New Wines, 

Rapes have unhappily, for a conftderable 
Time, been in ufe in thefe Vineyard Plots, 
and therefore I fhall give fome Account of 
them. 

They make here three Sorts of Rapes in 
Vineyards. 

The one is made of ftoned Grapes: When 
they have put a third or half into a Puncheon 
they tread them down, either before or after 


they have fill’d it with Wine. Some make it 
with Cuttings mingled with Grapes only, or 
with whole Grapes j but I do not approve of 
this Manner, for all the Wine which is put 
upon thefe Rapes always taftes of the Grape- 
ftone and for this Realon it is better to take 
it away, and not to leave any thing but the 
Grape, or at leaft to take away the Stalk of 
the Grape. 

The Troughs being opened, they lay upon 
the Bottom a Bed of Cuttings, and after 
that a Bed of Grapes, and this they do 'till the 
Troughs are almoft full, but it muft always be 
done in fuch manner, that there muft be a 
Layer of Cuttings upon each Bottom, or at 
each Head, to the End that the Wine may be 
the better drawn oif by the means of a Tap, 
and after they have bored the Casks, they fill 
them with Wine. 

Thirdly, They make a Rape of Cuttings 
only, without any Mixture of Grapes. 

The two firft Sorts of Rapes are fcarcely 
fpent but in the Country, I mean, in this 
Vineyard Plot. 

Nothing is more effe&ually ufeful in a Fa¬ 
mily, or that one may make ule of for put¬ 
ting off Low-Wines, or the Bottoms, and to 
give Colour and Strength to the Wines that 
want them, as I have find in the preceding 
Article i but none but the beft Grapes ought 
to be ufed for this Purpoft, (uch as the Samoi- 
reauy rather the bard or fourchis than the ren¬ 
ter, the Auvemat, feint or red, a little of the 
large black, or of the feint ; for if theft two 
laft have not Strength, they have much lels of 
the Colour, and render, the Wine marrowy or 
fubftantial. 

Theft Rapes muft be well boil’d; and three 
or four Months after this has been done, that 
is to lay, after the Winter, they muft be 
clear’d or purify’d: Forty or fifty Pints may 
be drawn out of a Puncheon, and be put im¬ 
mediately into Wine that has lefs Colour, but 
is very near of the fame Strength; for the 
Rape ought not to be too loon weaken’d, nor 
the Wine too often mix’d with it. 

The Wine being once upon the Stillings, 
ought not to be remov’d: This is the Realon 
why the Casks in which it is to be put, be of 
Wood that is well choftn and barred, having 
a double Hair Cloth at each End. 

This Precaution muft be uftd at the Time 
when they are Ibid, or before they are re¬ 
mov’d from the Place where they are made, 
or in putting them into Vaults: For theft 
Rapes of Cuttings are made rather to be con- 
futn’d in other Countries than in our own. 

They make ufe of this at Paris and other 
Places, to put off the bad finall Wines, which 
would never fell but for theft Rapes, for with¬ 
out this I know not what the Parifians would 
do with their wretched, final!, tart Wine 
which their Vineyards of the French Country 
produces them. 

This Wine is lb pitiful, elpecially in rainy, 
cold, moift Years, that it is not able to fuftain 
itfelf, and is fpoiJ’d before it is vended. 

The Cold takes from it that little Quality 
that it has, and the Heat turns it $ lo that 
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every thing is contrary to it; fo that one may 
fay the beft of uhefe Wines are fuch as have 
neither good or bad Quality. 

Therefore one would chufe to pull up 
the greatell Part of the Vineyards that are 
about Paris, becaufc they produce fuch poor 
Wine, that to make them pafs, there is an 
abfolute Necdlity to have Kecourfe to thcfe 
Rapes. 


Of Vineyards in England. 

There have of late Years been but very few 
Vineyards in England, rho’ they were for¬ 
merly very cornmon, as may be gather'd from 
the feveral Places in divers Parts of England, 
which yet retain that Name ; as alfo from 
an dent Records, which certify the Quantities 
of Ground which were allotted for Vineyards, 
to Abbeys and Monarteries for Wine for the 
Ufe of the Inhabitants: But as to the Quality 
of the Wines which were then produc’d in 
England, we are at prefent ignorant ; and how 
theft Vineyards were rooted up, and became 
fo generally negledted, we have no very good 
Accounts left. Whatever might be the Caufe 
cf this total Neglect in cultivating Fines in 
England , I won’t pretend to determine; but 
fuch was the Prejudice moft People conceiv’d 
to any Attempts of producing Wine in England, 
that, for fome Ages paft, every Trial of that 
kind has been ridiculed by the Generality of 
People *, and at this Day very few Perfons will 
believe it po/Hble to be effected. 

Indeed if we judge only by the Succefs of 
fome modern Efiays made near London , where 
fmall Vineyards have been planted a few Years 
paft, there would be no great Incouragement 
to begin a Work of this kind, becaufe the 
Produce of very few of thcfe Vineyards has 
been fo kindly as were to be wifh’d : But how¬ 
ever this fhould not deter others from make- 
ing farther Trials, cfpecially when they con- 
fider the many Difadvantagcs which moft or 
all of thefe Plantations are attended with: For 
fir ft, there is fcarce one of them plac'd upon 
a proper Soil and Situation for this Purpofe ; 
and fecondly, there is not one which is rightly 
planted and managed, as I lhall prefently fhew: 
And how can we expeft Succcfs from Vine¬ 
yards under thefe Difadvantagcs, when even 
in France or Italy they would fucceed little 
better, if their Management were not ci rafted 
with more Judgment ? I fhall therefore hum¬ 
bly offer my Opinion, which is founded upon 
fome Trials I have feen made, and from the 
Inftruftions which I have receiv'd from feveral 
curious Perfons abroad, who cultivate Vine¬ 
yards for their own Ufe and that of their 
Friends, and who have been very exadt in ob- 
fervingthe feveral Methods in Practice amongft 
the Fig Kerens of thofe Countries; from whence 
it is hop’d, that the Prejudice which moft 
People have againft a Projcfc of this kind, 
will either be remov’d, or at leaft fufpended, 
until Trials have been judiciouffy made of this 
Affair. 

The firft and great Thing to be confi- 
dcr’d in planting Vineyards is, the Choice of 


Soils and Situations \ which, if not rightly 
chofen, there will be little Hopes of Succefs ; 
for upon this the whole Affair greatly depends. 
The beft Soil for a Vineyard in England , is 
fuch whofe Surface is a light, Tandy Loam, 
and not above a l oot deep above the Gravel 
or Chalk, either of which Bottoms are equally 
good for Vines : But if the Soil is deep, or the 
Bottom either Clay or a ftrong Loam, it is 
by no means proper tor this Purpofe ; for 
altho the Fines may flioot vigoroufly, and 
produce a great Quantity of Grapes, yet thefe 
will be later ripe, fuller of Moilture, and fo 
confequcntly their Juice not mature nor well 
digefted, but will abound with Crudity, which 
in Fermenting will render the Wine four and 
ill-taftcd which is the common Complaint of 
thofe who have made Wine in England. 

Nor is a very rich, light, deep Soil, fuch 
as is commonly found near Lottdon , proper for 
this Purpofe, becaule the Roots of thefe Fines 
will be inticed down too deep to receive the 
Influences of i>un and Air, and hereby will 
take in much crude Nourifhment, whereby the 
Fruit will be render’d lefs valuable, and be 
later ripe, which is of ill Confequence to thefe 
Fruits, which are known to imbibe a great 
Share of their Nourifhment from the Air, 
which if replete with Moifture (as is com¬ 
monly the Cafe in Autumn), muft neceflarily 
contribute greatly to render the Juices lefs per- 
fed: Therefore great Care fhould be had to 
the Nature of the Soil upon which they are 
planted. 

The next Thing nccefliry to be confider’d 
is, the Situation of the Place ; which, if pof- 
fible, fhould be on the North Side of a River, 
upon an Elevation inclining to the South, with 
a fmall gradual Defcent, that the Moifture 
may the better drain olF; but if the Ground 
flopes too much, it is by no means proper for 
this Purpofe: but if at a Diftance from this 
Place, there are larger Hills which defend it 
from the North and North-Weft Winds, it will 
be of great Service, becaufe hereby the Sun's 
Rays will be refle&ed with a greater Force, 
and the cold Winds being kept off, will render 
the Situation very warm. Add to this, a 
chalky Surface {which if thofe Hills do abound 
with, as there are many Situations in England 
which do), it will ftilj add to the Heat of the 
Place by reflefting a greater Quantity of the 
Sun's Rays. 

The Country about this fhould be open and 
hilly; for if it be much planted, or low and 
boggy, the Air will conftancly be fill’d with 
moift Particles, occafion’d by the plentiful 
Perfpiration of the Trees, or the Exhalations 
from the adjoining Marfhes, whereby the Fruit 
wilf^be greatly prejudic’d (as was before ob- 
ferv’d). Thefe Vineyards fhould always be 
open to the Eaft, that the Morning Sun may 
come on ’em to dry off the Moifture of the 
Night early, which by lying too long upon 
the Vines » docs greatly retard the Ripening of 
their Fruit, and renders it crude and ill-tafted; 
And fince the Fruit of Fines are rarely ever 
injur’d by Eafterly Winds, fo there will be 
no Rcafon to apprehend any Danger from fuch 
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a Situation ; the South-Weft-, North-Wft , and 
North Winds being the moft injurious to Vine¬ 
yards in England (as indeed they are to moft 
other Fruit), fo that, if pollibie, they fhould 
be fhelcer’d therefrom. 

Having made Choice of a Soil and Situation 
proper for this Purpofe, the next thing to be 
done is, to prepare it for Planting. In doing 
of whifch, the following Method fhould be 
cbferv’d: In the Spring it fhould be plough'd 
as deep as the Surface will admit, turning the 
Sward into the Bottom of each Furrow ; then 
it fhould be well harrow’d to break the Clods, ' 
and cleanfe it from the Roots of noxious 
Weeds: and after this, it muft be conftantly 
kept plough’ch and harrow'd tor at Jeaft one 
Year, to render the Surface light, and hereby 
it will be render’d fertile by imbibing the ni¬ 
trous Particles of the Air (efpecially if it be 
long expos’d thereto before it is planted): 
Then in March the Ground fhould be well 
plough’d again ; and after having made the 
Surface pretty even, the Rows fhould be 
mark'd out from Soutb-Eaft to North-Weft , at 
the Diftance of ten Feet from each other i and 
thefe Rows fhould be crols’d again at five or 
fix Feet Diftance, which will mark out the 
exadt Places where each Plant fhould be plac’d, 
fo that there will be ten Feet Row from Row, 
and five or fix Feet afunder in the Rows, 
nearer than which they ought never to be 
planted. And herein moft People who have 
planted Vineyards, have greatly err’d, fome 
having allowed no more than five Feet 
Row from Row, and the Plants but three 
Feet afunder in the Rows: And others, who 
think they have been full liberal in this Article, 
have only planted their Vines at fix Feet Di¬ 
ftance every Way; but neither of thefe have 
allow’d a proper Diftance to them, as I fhall 
fhtw: For in the firft Place, where the Rows 
are plac’d too clofe, there will not be Room 
for the Sun and Air to pafs in between them 
co dry up the Moifture, which being detain’d 
amongft the Vines, mufl produce very ill Effedls. 
And fecondly, where the Vines are plac’d in 
cXadl Squares, fo near together as fix Feet, 
there can be no Room for the Current of Air 
to pafs between them, when their Branches 
are extended on each Side, and fo con fie- 
quently the Damps in Autumn will be entan¬ 
gled and detain’d amongft the Vines , to the 
great Prejudice of their Fruit. For fince the 
Autumns in England are often attended with 
Rains, cold Dews, or Fogs, fo all proper 
Care fhould be taken to remove every thing 
which may obftruft the drying up the Damps 
which arile from the Ground. 

The skilful Vignirons abroad are alfo fen- 
fiblc how much it contributes to the Goodnefs 
of their Vines to allow a large Space between 
the Rows; and therefore where the Quality 
of the Wine is more regarded than the Quan¬ 
tity, there they never plant their Vims at kfs 
than ten Feet Row from Row, and fome do 
allow twelve. It was an Obfcrvation of 
Belloni'is, almofttwo hundred Years fince, that 
in thole I Hands of the Archipelago , where the 
Rows of Vines were plac’d at a great Diftance 


the Wine was much preferable to thofe which 
were clofe planted ; and this he pofitively af¬ 
firms to be the Cafe in moft Countries where 
he had traveil’d. Indeed, we need not have 
Recourfe to Antiquity for the Truth of fuch 
Faffs, when we are daily convinc’d of this 
Truth in all clofe Plantations of any kind of 
Fruit, where it is conftantly obferv’d, that 
the Fruits in fuch Places are never fo well 
colour’d, fo early ripe, hor near fo well flavour’d 
as thofe produc’d on Trees, where the Air 
can freely circulate about them, and the Rays 
of the Sun have free Accefs to the Branches* 
whereby their Juices are better prepar’d be¬ 
fore they enter the Fruit. 

Having thus confider’d the Diftance which 
is necefiary to be allow’d to thefe Plants, we 
come next to the Planting: But in order to 
this, the proper Sorts of Grapes fhould be ju- 
dicioufly chofen; and in this Particular we 
have egregioufiy erred in England ; all the 
Vineyards at prefent planted here, are of the 
fweeteft and be ft Sort of Grapes for Eating* 
which is contrary to.the general Praftice of 
the Vignerons abroad, who always obferve that 
fuch Grapes do never make good Wine, and 
therefore, from Experience, do make Choice 
of thofe Sorts of Grapes, whofe Juice, after 
Fermenting, affords a noble, rich Liquor ; 
which Grapes are always obferv’d to be auflere* 
and not by any means palatable. This is alfo 
agreeable to the conftant Pradtice of our 
Cyder-makers in England , who always obferve* 
that the belt Eating Apples make but poor 
Cyder ; whereas the more rough and auftera 
Sorts, after being prefs’d and fermented, def 
afford a ftrong vinous Liquor. And I believe 
it will be found true in all Fruits, that where 
the natural Heat of the Sun ripens and pre¬ 
pares their Juices, fo as to render them pa¬ 
latable, whatever Degree of Heat thefe Juices 
have more, either by Fermentation, or from 
any other Caufe, will render them weaker and 
lefs fpirituous. Of this we have many In (lances 
in Fruits; for if we tranfplant any of our 
Summer or Autumn Fruits, which ripen per¬ 
fectly in England without the Affiftance of 
Art, into a Climate a few Degrees warmer, 
thefe Fruits will be mealy and infipid : So 
likewife if we bake or flew any of thefe Fruits, 
they will be good for little, lofing all their 
Spirit and Flavour by the additional Heat of 
the Fire » and fuch Fruits as are by no means 
eatable raw, are hereby render’d pxquifite, 
which if tranfplanted into a warmer Climate* 
have, by the additional Heat of the Sun, been 
alfo alter’d fo as to exceed the moft delicious 
of our Fruit in this Country. 

From whence it is plain, that thofe Grapes 
which are agreeable to the Palate for Eating, 
are not proper for Wine % in making of which, 
their Juices mufl undergo a ftrong Fermenta¬ 
tion. Therefore fince we have in England been 
only propagating the moft palatable Grapes 
for Eating, and negledled the other Sorts, be¬ 
fore we plant Vineyards, we fhould take Care 
to be provided with the proper Sorts from 
abroad ; which fhould be chofen according to 
theSortof Wines intended to be imitated: Tho’ 
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X believe the moll probable Sort to fucceed in 
England is the Auisermt or true Burgundy 
Grape (which whatever fome Perfon? may pre¬ 
tend, is, at prefent, very rare, if to be found 
at all in England, moll People taking the 
Munitr Grape for the Burgundy): This Sort of 
Grape is mod preferr’d in Burgundy, Cham¬ 
paign, Orleans , and moft of the other Wine 
Countries in France ; and I am inform’d, that 
it fucceeds very well in feveral Places to the 
North of Paris , where proper Care is taken 
of their Management: So that I fhould advife 
filch Perfons who would try the Succefs of 
Vineyards in England, to procure Cuttings of 
this Grape from thole Countries; but herein 
fome Perfon of Integrity and Judgment fhould 
be imploy’d to get them from fuch Vineyards 
where no other Sorts of Grapes are cultivated, 
which is very rare to find, unlefs in fome par¬ 
ticular Vineyards of the Citizens, who are 
very txad to keep up the Reputation of their 
Wines; nothing being more common than 
for the Viguercns to plant three or four Sorts of 
Grapes in the fame Vineyard, and at the Time 
of V intage to mi* them all together, which 
renders their Wines lefs delicate than in fuch 
Places where they have only this one true Sort 
of Grape. And here I would caution every 
Ope again ft mixing the Juice of more Grapes 
than one Sort, which will caufe it to fer¬ 
ment at different Times, and in different 
Manners. 

The Cuttings being thus provided (for I 
would always prefer thefe to Layers, or rooted 
Plants, for the Reafons given at the Begin¬ 
ning of the Article Vitis), about the Begin¬ 
ning of April is the bell Seafon for Planting; 
when it will be proper to put the lower Ends 
of the Cuttings in Water about three Inches, 
fitting them upright for fix or eight Hours be¬ 
fore they are us’d *, then at the Center of every 
crofs Mark already made by a Line, to the 
Diflance the Vines are defign’d, fhould be a 
Hole made with a Spade or other Inftrument, 
about a Foot deep: into each of which fhould 
be put one ftrong Cutting, placing it a little 
doping, then the Hole fliould be fill’d up with 
Earth, preffing it gently with the Feet to the 
Cutting, and raifing a little Hill to each about 
three Inches, foas to juft cover the uppermoft 
Eye or Bud, which will prevent the Wind 
and Sun from drying any Part of the Cuttings, 
and this upper Eye only will Ihoot, the under 
ones moft of them will pufh out Roots; fo 
that this Shoot will be very ftrong and vi¬ 
gorous. 

After they are thus planted, they will re¬ 
quire no other Care until they fhoor, except 
to keep the Ground clear from Weeds, which 
lhouki be conftantly obferv’d: But as to 
Watering, or any other Trouble, there will be 
no Occalion for it, notwithftanding what fome 
People have directed i for in England there is 
no Danger of their mifearrying by Drought. 
When th- Cuttings begin to fhoot, there 
fhould be a fmall Stick of about three Feet 
long ftuck down by each, to which the Shoot? 
fhould be fatten’d 10 prevent their breaking 
or lying uppii the Ground, fo that as the 


Shoots advance, the Fattening fhould be re¬ 
new’d, and all fmall lateral Shoots (if there 
are any fuch produc’d) fhould be conftantly 
difplac’d, and the Ground between the Vines 
always kept clean. This is the whole Ma¬ 
nagement which is requir’d the firft Summer. 

But at Michaelmas , when the Vines have 
done Iho'oting, they fhould be prun’d; for if 
they are left unprun’d till Spring , their Shoot? 
being tender (efpccially rowan.;s their upper 
Parts), will be in Danger of fo tiering, if the 
Winter fhould prove fevere. 

This Pruning is only to cyt down all the 
Shoots to two Eyes *, and if after this is done, 
the Earth be drawn up in a Hill about each 
Plant, it will ftill be a greater Defence againlt 
Frofl. 

At the Beginning of March , the Ground 
between the Vines fhould be well dug, to lcofen 
it, and render it clean, but you fhould be 
careful not to dig deep clofe to the Vines , left 
thereby their Roots fhould be cut or bruis’d *, 
and at the fame Time the Earth fliould be 
again laid up in a Hill about each Plant, but 
there mull be Care taken not to bury the two 
young Eyes of the former Year’s Shoot, which 
were left to produce new Wood. 

At the Beginning of May , when the Vines 
arc lhooring, there fhould be fome Stakes 
fix’d down to the Side of each Plant, which 
mu ft be fomewhat taller and ftronger than' 
thefe of the former Year i to thefe the two 
Shoots (if fo many are produc’d), fhould be 
fatten’d, and all the fmall trailing or lateral 
Shoots fhould be conftantly difplac'd, that the 
other Shoots may be llronger i and the Ground 
fhould alfo be kept very clear from Weeds, a$ 
before. 

At Michaelmas thefe Vines fliould be prun’d 
again, in the following Manner. Thofe of 
them which have produc’d two ftrong Shoots 
of equal Vigour, mult be cut down to three 
Eyes each ; but fuch which have one ftrong 
Shoot and a weak one, the ftrong one mull be 
fhorten’d to three Eyes, and the weak one to 
two ■, and fuch Vines which have produc’d but 
one ftrong Shoot, fhould be fhorten’d down 
to two Eyes alfo, in order to obtain mor$ 
Wood a gain ft the fucceeding Year. 

In the Spring, about the Beginning of 
March, the Ground between the Vines fhould 
be again dug, as before, and two Stakes fhould 
be plac’d down by the Side of all fuch Vims 
as have two Shoots, at fuch Diftance on each 
Side cf the Plant as the Shoots will admit to 
be fatten'd thereto * and the Shoots fliould be 
drawn out on each Side to the Stakes, fo as to 
make an Angle of about forty-five Degrees 
with the Stem, but by no means fhould they 
be bent down horizontally, as is by fome 
practis’d, for the Branches lying too near the 
Earth are greatly injur’d by the Damps which 
arife from thence, but efperially when ihey 
have Fruit, which is never fo well rafted, nor 
fo early ripe upon thofe Branches, as when 
they are a little more elevated. 

In May , when the / ines begin to fhoot, they 
rtuft be carefully look’d over, and all the weak, 
dangling Shoots fhould be rubb’d off as they 
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are produc’d, and thofe Shoots which are pro- produc’d, on or near the Surface of the Ground* 
duc’d from ftrong Eyes, fhould be falten’d to they Ihould be prun’d oft clofe to the Place 
the Stakes to prevent their being broke off by where they were produc’d ; thefe being what 
the Wind. This Management Ihould be re- the Vignerom call Day Roots, and are by no 
peated at leaft every three Weeks, from the means necefiary to be left on: And after having 
Beginning of May to the End of July ; by dug the Ground, the Stakes Ihould be plac’d 
which Means, the Shoots which are train’d up down in the following manner: On each Side 


for the fucceeding Year will not only be 
ftronger, but alfo better ripen’d and prepar’d 
for Bearing, becaufe they will have the 
Advantage of Sun and Air, which is abfolutely 
necefiary to prepare rheir Juices; whereas, if 
they arc crowded by a Number of fmall dang¬ 
ling weak Branches, they will lhade and exclude 
the Rays of the Sun from the other Shoots, 
and fo by detaining the Moifture a longer 
time amongft the Branches, occafion the Vcf- 
fels of the young Wood to be of a larger Di- 
menfion, and hereby the crude Juice hnds an 
eal’y Pafiiige thro* them; fo that the Shoots 
in Autumn fcein to bemoflly Pith, and are of 
a greenifh Immature Nature ; and where-ever 
this is obferv’d, it is a fare Sign of a bad Qua¬ 
lity in the Vines. 

The Soil alfo Ihould be conflantly kept 
clean, becaufe if there are any Vegetables, 
(either Weeds or Plants of other Kincls) grow- 
* ing between the Vines, it will detain the Dews 
longer, and by their Perfpiration occafion a 
greater Moifture than would be if the Ground 
were intirdy clear •, fo that thofe who plant 
other Things between their Rows of Vines,. 
are guilty of a great Error. 

At Michaelmas the Vines fhould be prun’d, 
which Sea Ion 1 approve of rather than the 
Spring (for Rea Tons given already) and this 
being the third Year from planting, the Vines 
will begin to produce Fruit, therefore they 
mu ft * be prun’d accordingly. Now fuppofe 
the two Shoots of the former Year, which 
were fhorten’d to three Eyes, have each of 
them produc’d two ftrong Branches the Summer 
pall, then the uppermoft of thefe Shoots upon 
each Branch fhould be fhorten’d down to three 
good Eyes (never including the lower Eye, 
■which is fituate juft above the former Year’s 
Wood, which feldom produces any thing ex¬ 
cept a weak dangling Shoot); and the lower 
Shoots fhould be fhorten’d down to two good 
Eyes each; thefe being defign’d to produce 
vigorous Shoots for the fucceeding Year, and 
the former are defign’d to bear f ruit: But 
where the Vines are weak, and have not pro¬ 
duc’d more than two or three Shoots the laft 
Seafon, there fhould be but one of them left 
with three Eyes for Bearing, the reft mult be 
fhorten’d down to two, or if weak, to one 
good Eye, in order to obtain ftrong Shoots the 
following Summer ; for there is nothing more 
injurious to Vines than the leaving too much 
Wood upon them, efpecially while they are 
young, or the over-bearing them, which will 
weakem ’em fo much, as not to be recover’d 
again to a good State in feveral Years, tho* they 
fhould be manag’d with all poftible SkilL 

In March the Ground between the Vines 
fhould be well dug, obferving not to injure 
their Roots by digging too deep near them ( 
but where there are iinall horizontal Roots 


of the Vine fhould be a Stake, put in at about 
fixteen Inches from the Root, to which the 
two Branches, which were prun’d to three 
Eyes each, for Bearing, fhould be faften’d 
(obferving, as was before directed, not to 
draw them down too horizontally) then ano¬ 
ther taller Stake fhould be plac’d down near 
the Foot of the Vine, to which the two Shoots, 
which were prun'd down to two Eyes, fhould 
be faften’d, provided they are long enough 
for that Furpofe; but if not, when their 
Eyes begin to fhoot, thefe mull be train’d 
upright to the Stakes, to prevent their trailing 
on the Ground, or being broke by the 
Wind. 

In May the Vines fhould be carefully look’d 
over again, at which Time all weak lateral 
Branches fhould be rubb’d oft as they are pro¬ 
duc’d, and thofe Shoots which fhew Fruit, mud 
be faften’d with Bafs to the Stakes to prevent 
their being broke, until they are extended to 
three Joints beyond the Fruit, where they 
fhould be flopp’d : But the Shoots which are 
defign'd for Bearing the following Seafbn, 
fhould ’be kept train’d upright to the middle 
Stake •, by which Method the Fruit-Branches 
will not fhadc thefe middle Shoots, nor will 
the middle Shoots lhade the Fruit» fo that each 
will enjoy the Benefit of Sun and Air. 

This Method fhould be repeated every Fort¬ 
night or three Weeks, from the Beginning of 
May to the Middle or latter End of July, 
which will always keep the Shoots in their 
right Pofition, whereby their Leaves will not be 
inverted, which greatly retards the Growth of 
the Fruit, and by keeping the Vines conflantly 
clear from horizontal Shoots, the Fruit will 
not be crowded with Leaves and fhaded, but 
will have conflantly the Advantage of Sun and 
Air equally, which is of great Confequence* 
for where the Fruit is cover’d with thefe dang¬ 
ling Shoots in the Spring, and are afterwards 
expos’d to the Air, either by diverting thefe 
of their Leaves, or elfe difplacing their Bran¬ 
ches intirely, as is often practis’d, the Fruit 
will become hard, and remain at a perfect 
Stand for three Weeks, and fometimes will 
never advance afterwards, as I have feveral 
times obferv’d *, therefore there cannot be too 
much Care taken to keep them conflantly in a 
kindly State of Growth, as the Vignerom abroad 
well know, tho’ in England it is little regarded 
by the Generality of Gardeners, who, when 
their Grapes fuffer by this Negltft, imme¬ 
diately complain of the Climate, or the Unto- 
wardnels of the Seafon, which is too often a 
Cover for Negjcdls of this Nature: And here 
I can’t help taking Notice of the abfurd 
Practice of thofe who pull oft their Leaves 
from their Vines, which are plac’d near the 
Fruit, in order to let in the Rays of the 
Sun to ripen them ; not confidering how much 
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they expofe their Fruit to the Cold Dews, 
which fall plentifully in Autumn, which being 
imbib’d by the Fruit, does greatly retard 
them: Besides, no Fruit will ripen fo well 
when entirely expos’d to the Sun, as when 
they are gently fcreen’d with Leaves: and by 
the pulling off thefe Leaves, which are abfo- 
lutely necelliary to prepare the Juices before 
they enter the Fruit, the grofs Parts of which 
are perfpir’d away by the Leaves, the Fruit 
muft either be depriv’d of Nourifhment, or elfe 
fome of the grofs Particles will enter with the- 
more refin’d Parts of the Juice, and thereby 
render the Fruit worfe than it would ocherwile 
be, were the Leaves permitted to remain upon 
the Branches: For if the weak dangling Shoots 
are con flam I y difplac’d as they are produc’d, 
the Fruit will not be too much fhaded by the 
Leaves which are upon the bearing Branches. 

When the Fruit is ripe, if the Stalks of the 
Bunches are cut half through a Fortnight be¬ 
fore they are gather’d, it will caufe the Juice 
to be much better, bccaufe there will not be 
near fo great a Quantity of Nourifhment enter 
the Fruit, whereby the watry Particles will 
have Time to evaporate, and the Juice will be 
better digefted, This is practis’d by fome of 
the moll curious Vignerans in the South of 
France , where they make excellent Wine. But 
if after the Fruit be cut, it is hung up in a 
dry Room upon Strings, fo as not to touch 
each other for a Month before they are prefs’d, 
it will alfo greatly add to the Strength of the 
Wine, bccaufe in that Time a great Quantity 
of the watery Parts of the Juice will evaporate. 
This is a con flant Practice with fome Pcrfons, 
who inhabit in the Tmleze on the Borders of 
Italy, where is made a molt delicious rich 
Wine, as hath been a etc fled by Dr. Burnet in 
his Travels, and I have heard the fame from 
fever.il Gentlemen who have travelled that 
Road fince. 

But with all the Care that can poffibly be 
taken, cither in the Culture of the Vines, or 
in making the Wine, it will not be near fo 
good while the Vineyard is young, as it will be 
after it h35 been planted ten or twelve Years t 
and it will be conflantly mending until it is 
fifty Years old, as is attefbed by feveral curious 
Pcrfons abroad, as alio by the mofl skilful Wine- 
Coopers at home, who can tell the Produce of 
a young Vineyard from that of an old one, after 
it is brought to England , by the Colour of the 
Wine. This Difference is very eafily accounted 
for, from the different Structure of the Vef- 
feft of the Plants, thofe of young Vines being 
larger and of a loofer Texture, do eafily admit 
of a larger Quantity of grofs Nourifhment to 
pafs through them : whereas thofe of old 
Vines, which are more woody, are more clofely 
confirmed, and thereby the Juice is better 
ftrain’d in pafltng through them, which muft 
consequently render it much better, cho’ the 
Grapes from a young Vineyard will be larger, 
and afford a greater Quantity of Juice: So 
that People fhould not be difeourag'd, if their 
Wines at firft are not fo good as they would 
wifh *■ fince afterward, when the Vineyard is 
a few Years older, the Wine may anfwer their 


Expectation. Aa to the Fermenting and Ma¬ 
naging the Wine, that is treated of parties 
larly under the Article of Wims, to which 
the Reader is defir’d to turn. 

The Vineyard being now arriv’d, to a 
bearing State, fhould be treated after the fot 
lowing Manner: Firft, In the Pruning, there 
fhould never be too many Branches left upon 
a Root, nor thofe too long v for although hy 
doing of this, there may be a greater Quan¬ 
tity of Fruit produc’d, yet the Juice of thefe 
will never be fo good as when there is a mode- 
race Quantity of Fruit, which will be better 
nourifh’d, and, the Roots of the Plants not fo 
much weaken’d, which is found to be of fo 
bad Confequence to Vineyards, that when 
Gentlemen abroad let out Vineyards to Vigne- 
rons, there is always a Claufe inferred in theft 
Leafes to direft how many Shoots fhall be left 
upon each Vine, and the Number of Eyes to 
which the Barnches muft be fhorten’d, becaufe 
were not the Vignerons thus ty’d down, they 
would overbear the Vines, fa that in a few 
Years they would exhauft their Roots, and ren¬ 
der them fo weak, as not to be recover’d again, 
in feveral Years, and their Wine would be fo 
bad, as to bring a Difreputation on the Vine¬ 
yard, to the great Lofs of the Proprietor. ® 

The Number of Branches which the Ita~ 
Hans do generally agree to leave upon a 
ftrong Vine, are four, two of the ftrongefl; 
have four Eyes, and the two weaker are fhort- 
en’d down to two Eyes each * which is very 
different from the common Practice in Ettg~ 
land, where it is ufual to fee fix or eight 
Branches left upon each Root, and thofe, per¬ 
haps, left with fix or eight Eyes to each; fo 
that if thefe are fruitful, one Root muft pro¬ 
duce near four times the Number of Bunches 
which the Italians do ever permit, and fo con- 
fequently the Fruit will not be fo well nou¬ 
rifh’d, and the Roots will alfo be greatly 
weaken'd ; as is the Cafe of all Sorts of Fruit- 
trees, when a greater Number of Fruit is lefe 
on than the Trees can nourifh. 

The next Thing is, conflantly to keep the 
Ground perfectly clean between the Vines, 
never permitting any Sort of Plants or Weed$ 
to grow there: The Ground Ihould alfo ba 
carefully dug every Spring, and every third 
Year fhould have fome Manure, which fhould 
be of different Sorts, according to the Nature 
of the Ground, or which can be moil conveni¬ 
ently procur’d. 

If the Land is ftiff, and inclinable to bind 
on the Surface, then Sea-Sand or fca-Coal 
Afhes are either of them very good Manure 
for it *, but if the Ground be loofe and dry, 
then Lime is the befl Manure for it. This 
muft be fpread thin upon the Surface of the 
Ground before it is dug, and in digging ftiould 
be bury'd equally in every Part gif the Vine¬ 
yard. Thefe are much preferable to any Sort 
of Dung for Vines, fo that it will be worth th$ 
Expence.to procure either of them: And a$ 
they do require manuring but every third 
Year, fo where the Vineyard is large, it may 
be divided into three equal Parts: each of 
which may be manur'd in its Tufti, whereby 
9 G the 
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the Expence will be but little every Year, 
whereas when the Whole is manur’d toge¬ 
ther it will add to the Expence, and in many 
Places there can’t be a fufficient Quantity 
procured to manure a large Vineyard in one 
Year. 

This Digging and Manuring Ihould always 
be perform’d about the Beginning of March , 
at which time all the fuperficial or Day-Roots, 
as they are call’d, mult be cut off, but the 
larger Roots muft not be injur’d by the Spade, 
&V. therefore the Ground clofe to the Stem 
of the Pines muft not be dug too deep. Af¬ 
ter this is done, the Stakes Ihould be placed 
down, one on each Side the Pines, at about 
fixteen Inches from their Stems, to which the 
longcll Bearing-branches Ihould be fatten’d, 
and one Stake clofe to the Stem, to which the 
two ihorter Branches ihould be trained up¬ 
right, to furniih Wood for the fucceeding 
Year, 

In the Summer they muft be carefully look’d 
over, as before, rubbing off all weak, dang¬ 
ling Shoots, and training the good ones to the 
‘Stakes regularly, as they are produced, and 
thbfe of them which have Fruit, ihould be 
Hopp’d in May , about three Joints beyond 
the Bunches^ but the upright Shoots, which 
are defign’d for Bearing the following Year, 
mull not be flopp’d ’till the Beginning of 
July, when they may be left about five Feet 
Jong} for if they are Hopp’d fooner in the 
Year, it will caufe ’em to fhoot out many 
dangling Branches from the Sides of the Eyes, 
which will not only occalion more Trouble to 
difplace ’em, but alfo will be injurious to the 
Eyes or Buds. 

N. B. All this Stfffitmfr-Drefling Ihould be 
perform’d with the Thumb and Finger, and 
not with Knives, becaufe the Wounds made 
by Inllruments in Summer , do not heal fo 
foon as when flopp’d by gently nipping the 
leading Bud, which if done before the Shoot 
is become woody, it may be effected with 
great Eafe, being very tender while young. 

When a Vineyard is thus carefully drefs’d, 
it will afford as much Pleafure in viewing it 
as any Plantation of Trees or Shrubs what¬ 
ever, the Rows being regular, and if the 
Stakes are exactly placed, and the upright 
Shoots flopp’d to an equal Height, there is 
nothing in Nature which will make a more beau¬ 
tiful Appearance ; and during the Seafon that 
the Pines are in Flower, they do emit a moil 
grateful Scent, efpecially in a Morning and 
Evening, and when the Grapes begin to ripen, 
there will be a frefh Pleafure arifing in viewing 
pf them. 

But as the Beauty of Vineyards arifes 
from the regular Difpofmon of the Branches 
of the Pines , fo great Care Ihould be taken in 
their Management, to train ’em regularly, and 
to provide every Year for new Wood to bear 
the fucceeding Year, becaufe the Wood which 
has produced Fruit, is commonly cut quite 
away, after the Fruit is gathered j or at ieall 
is Ihorten’d down to two Eyes, to force out 
Shoots for the next Year, where there is not 
a fufficient Number of Branches upon the 


Pine, of thofe trained upright', fo that in 
Summer, when the Pines are in Perfection, 
there Ihould be fix upright Shoots trained for 
the next Year’s Wood, and three or four 
Bearing-branches, with Fruit on them; more 
than thefe ought never to be left upon one 
Pine, for the Reafons before given. 

N. £,■* The Auvernat , or 'True Burgundy 
Grape , is valued in Trance before any other 
Sort, becaufe the Fruit does never grow very 
clofe upon the Bunches, fo that they are more 
equally ripen’d, for which Reafon it Ihould 
alfo be preferr’d in England ; though, in ge¬ 
neral, thofe Sorts are moll efteem’d with us 
that have always clofe Bunches, which is cer¬ 
tainly wrong; for it may be obferved, that 
the Grapes upon fuch Bunches are commonly 
ripe on one Side, and green on the other, which 
is a bad Quality for fuch as are prefs’d to make 
Wine. 

I Ihall now fubjoin a few Sorts of Pines 
which are preferv’d in fome curious Gardens, 
more for the Sake of Variety than the Value 
of their Fruit: Thefe arc, 

1. Vitjs ; fylvefiris, Pirgintana. Park. Theat* 
The wild Virginian Grape. 

2. Vitisj vulptna dibias Pirgintana alba. 
Pink. Aim. The Fox Grape, vulgo. 

3 ■ Vi t is; alba duUis , foliis variegatis . 
The blotch'd-leav’d Vine. 

4. Vi t 1 s •, alba duhis, limbis foliorum argen- 
tatis. The ftrip’d leav’d Vine. 

5. Vitis } quinquefolia , Canadenfis fcan- 
dens. Tourn. The Virginian Vine or Common 
Creeper. 

The firft and fecond Sorts do grow in great 
Plenty in the Woods of America , where, I 
have been inform’d, are many other Sorts, 
fome of which do produce Fruit very little 
inferior to moll of our fine Sorts which are 
cultivated in Europe ; notwithftanding which, 
it is generally thought impoffible to make 
Wine in America ; but this, I dare fay, muft 
proceed from a Want of Skill, rather than any 
bad Quality in the Soil or Climate: So that 
in Head of planting Vineyards on their loofe, 
rich Lands fas hath generally been practis’d 
by the Inhabitants of thofe Countries), if 
they would plant them upon .riling Ground, 
where the Bottom was rocky or hard near the 
Surface, I dare fay they would have very good 
Succefs \ for the great Fault complain’d of in 
thofe Countries, is, that the Grapes do gene¬ 
rally burft before they are fully ripe, which 
muft certainly be occafion’d by their having 
too much Nourilhmenti therefore, when they 
are planted on a poorer Soil, this will be, in 
part, remedied. Another Caufe of this may 
proceed from the Moillurc of the Air f'occa- 
lion’d by the Perfpiration of Trees, £s fc.) 
which being imbib’d by the Fruit may break 
their Skins. This indeed, can’t be prevented 
until the Country is better clear’d of the Tim¬ 
ber ; but however, this Ihould caution People 
not to plant Pines in fuch Places where there 
are great Quantities of Woods, becaufe of this 
Effefl which it hath on the Grapes. But to 
return. 

Thefe 
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Thefe two Sorts of Fines are prefer ved in 
the Gardens of thofe who are curious in Bo¬ 
tany, but I have not feen either of ’em pro¬ 
duce Fruit in this Country. Thefe may be 
propagated by Layers, which will take Root 
in one Year, and may be taken off and trans¬ 
planted in the Spring where they are to remain, 
which fhould be againft a warm Wall, becaufe 
if they are expos’d to much Cold in Winter, 
they are often deftroy’d, efpecially while they 
are young. 

Their Pruning and Management is the fame 
with any other Sorts of Grapes, but only they 
fhould have fewer Shoots, and thofe fhorten’d 
down very low, ocherwife they will make very 
weak Shoots, and never arrive to any confi- 
derable Strength, fo will not be capable of 
producing Fruit. 

The two Sorts with ftrip’d Leaves are alfb 
prcferv’d by thole who are curious in collect¬ 
ing a Variety of Plants. Thefe may be pro¬ 
pagated as the other Kinds of Grapes, but are 
tender, and fo muft have a warm Situation, 
otherwife they will not thrive; nor do the 
Cuttings of thefe take Root fo readily as thole 
whofe Leaves are plain: But as there is no 
very great Beauty in thefe Plants, fo they 
are Icarcely worth cultivating, unlefs for Va¬ 
riety. 

The fifth Sort was originally brought from 
America , but from its Hardinefs, and being 
eafy to propagate, is become as common as it 
it were a Native of this Country. 

This Plant is chiefly planted in fmall Gar¬ 
dens near London, where it endures the Smoak 
better than molt other Plants; and being a 
rampant Grower, is planted againft high W alls 
and Buildings, which it will cover fooner than 
any other Sort of Plant, and in Summer will 
look green, which is what the Inhabitants of 
London are greatly pleas’d with. The Branches 
of this Plant will fometimes Ihooc twenty or 
thirty Feet long in one Summer, and do lend 
forth Roots from their Joints whereby they 
fallen themfelves to the Building where they 
are placed, fo that they do not require much 
Trouble to fupport them. 

The only Culture they require, is to cut 
biit all the fmall weak Shoots in March , and 
fhorten the ftrong ones to about ten Feet long, 
which will ftrengthen them againft the fuc- 
cecding Summer, and caufe them to IhoOt vi- 
goroufly. 

This Plant may be propagated by Cuttings, 
which Ihould be planted in the Spring upon a 
fhady Border, where they will take Root free¬ 
ly, and if water’d in dry Weather, will make 
a great Progrefs the fucceeding Summer , and 
the Spring after may be traniplamed where 
they are to remain, which may be in almoft 
any Soil or Situation, for they are very hardy 
Plants. 

VITIS IDA) A: The Bilberry or Whortle- 
berry-bulh. 

The CbaraBers are i 

The Flower confijls of one Leaf, which is 
(kap'd like a Pitcher from whofe Empdement 


arifes the Pointal, fix'd like a Nail , in the 
upper Part of the Flower, which afterwards 
becomes a foft umbilicated Fruit, or Berry, full 
°f Juice, in which are enclos'd Seeds , for the 
tnoji part fmall. 

The Species are j 

1. Vitis Id^a ; magna quibufdam, five 
Myrtillis grandis. J. B. The great Bil- 
berry-bufb. 

2. Vitis IdjEa ; foliis oblongis crenatis, 
fruftu nigricante. C. B. P. Black Wharts, 
Whortie-berries, or Bilberry. 

3 - Vitis JdjEa *, femperuirens, fruflu ru- 
bro. J. B. Red Whorts or Whortle-ber- 
ries. 

4 * Vitis Idvea j AZlbiopica, Buxt minoris 
folio, fioribus albkantibus. H. A. /Ethiopian 
Whortle-berry with a Lcfler Box-leaf and 
white Flowers. 

5 - VtTis IdjTla ; Americana, feliis Jubrd - 
tuttdis, hirfulis, ex adverfo nafeentibus, fiori¬ 
bus minimis herbaceis, fruSlu paruo rubro. 
American Whortle-berry, with round ilh hairy 
Leaves growing by Pairs, fmall gremifh 
Flowers, and a fmall red Fruit, vulgarly call'd 
St. Peter’s-wort. 

The firft and third Softs dogrow wild in Tork- 
fhire , Derby/hire, Wejimoreland, and other Nor¬ 
thern Countries of England , as alfo upon the 
Alps, and other lofty Mountains in feveral 
Partsmf Europe } but can't by Art be culti¬ 
vated in Gardens near London , fo as to thrive 
and produce Fruit. The firft commonly grows 
to the Height of three or four Feet, in its 
native Places of Growth, and produces great 
Quantities of Fruit, which the poor Inhabi¬ 
tants of thofe Countries gather, and fell In the 
Markets for Tarts, &c. The third Sort is a 
very humble Plant, feldorii growing much 
taller chan the Dwarf Dutch Box (which is 
us’d for edging of Borders): This produces 
in its native Places of Growth, large Quanti¬ 
ties of red Fruit; but thefe will rarely grow 
in Gardens, unlefs planted in a ftrong, cold 
Soil, and a fhady Situation. 

The fecond Sort is very common upon 
marfhy or boggy Heaths, in divers Parts of 
England, and will grow to the Height of three 
or four Feet in fuch Places, and produce great 
Quantities of Fruit, which ripen in July, and 
are gathered by the poof People for the fame 
Ufes as the firft Sort. 

This is alfo very difficult to cultivate in 
Gardens: The only Method is, to take up 
fome Plants in the Spring , from the Places of 
its Growth, with Balls of Earth to their Roots* 
and tranfplant them into a moift, fhady ParE 
of the Garden, where, if the Soil be hot too 
rich of warm, they will thrive tolerably well, 
provided the Ground is not dug or cleaned, 
for theft Plants will grow beft on fuch Pla¬ 
ces as are neVer cultivated. This Sort is di¬ 
rected by the College of Phyficians to be ufed 
in Medicine. 

The fourth Sort is a tender Plant which 
is preferv’d in the Gardens of thofe who de¬ 
light in preferving'Exotick Plants. This is 
propagated by Layers, which fhould be lay’d 
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down in the Springy obferving to make a little 
Slit in the Part which is laid in the Ground 
(in the manner as is practis'd in Laying of 
Carnations), and in dry Weather they mult 
be frequently water'd, which will greatly faci¬ 
litate their taking Root ; and in the fol¬ 
lowing Spring they may be cut off from the 
old Plants, and planted each into a feparate 
Pot, filled with ftrong, frelh Earth, and pla¬ 
ced upon a moderate Hot-bed which will 
facilitate their taking frefh Root ; but they 
muft be lhaded from the Sun with Mats, and 
frequently water’d. 

In the Summer thefe Plants may be expo- 
fed in the open Air, with other hardy Exotick 
Plants ; and in Winter they muft be placed in 
the Green-houfe, where they fhould have as 
much free Air as poflible in mild Weather, 
and muft be frequently- 1 water’d, otherwile 
they will not thrive. 

Thefe Plants produce their Flowers in Win¬ 
ter and Springy but do rarely produce Fruit in 
this Country. 

The fifth Sort grows to a Shrub of fix or 
feven Feet high, and though a Native of 
America^ yet will endure the fevered Cold of 
our Climate in the open Air. It may eafily be 
propagated by Layers or Suckers, which are 
generally produced in great Plenty from the 
Roots of the old Plants ; thefe fhould be taken 
off either in Spring or Autumn , and planted 
out amongft other Shrubs of the fame Growth, 
where they will add to the Diverfity, but 
there is little Beauty in them; for their 
Flowers (which are produced in September) 
are very fmall, and of a green: fh Colour, fo 
that unlefs a Perfon fearch for them, they 
may efcape the Sight, being always fituate 
amongft the Leaves. 

Thefe Flowers are fucceeded by fmall red 
Fruit, which ripen in Winter , after the Leaves 
are fallen off, fo are more vifible than the 
Flowers. This Fruit is not ufed in its native 
Country, it having very little Tafte, and be¬ 
ing lb very fmall, can’t be worth the Trouble 
of Gathering. I fuppofe this Shrub had the 
Name of St. Peter* s-wort impos’d on it before 
it produced either Flowers or Fruit in Eng¬ 
land , from the Refemblance which the Leaves 
of it has to thofe of Afcyron , or St. Peter* s- 
wort , for in other refpefh it differs widely 
from the Characters of that Genus. 

VITIS SYLVESTRIS; vide Clematitis. 

ULMUS: The Elm-Tree. 

The CharaUen are ; 

'The Flower confifls of one Leafy which is 
Jhap*d 'like a Belly having many Stamina (or 
Threads) in the Center ; from the Bottom arifes 
the Pointaly which afterwards become a mem¬ 
branaceous or leafy Fruity almofi Heart-fhap’d, 
in the Middle of which is placed a Pear-Jhap'd 
Seed-Fejfel, containing one Seedy for the mo(l 
part of the fame Shape. 

The Species are; 

i. Ulmus; vulgattfmay foUolato fcabro, Ger. 
Emac. The common rough-lcav’d Elm. 


2. Ulmus; folio latijfmo fcabro. Ger. Emac. 
The Witch-Hazel or broad-leav’d Elm, by 
fome unfkilful Perfons called the Britiili 
Elm. 

3. Ulmus •» minory folio anguflo fcabro. Ger. 
Emac. T he fmall-leav’d or Englifh Elm. 

4. Ulmus*, folioy glabro. Ger, Emac, The 
fmooth-leav’d or Witch-Elm. 

5. Ulmus; major Hollandlcay angujlus 
magts acuminatis famarris , folio laliffimo fcabro. 
Pluk. Aim. The Dutch Elm. 

6. Ulmus ; minor , folio anguflo fcabroy ele- 
gantiffirne variegato. The Englilh Elm with 
beautiful ftrip’d Leaves. 

7. Ulmus; folio glabro elegant er variegato . 
The Witch-Elm with ftrip’d Leaves. 

8. Ulmus; minor folds fiavefeentibus. t The 
yellow-leav’d Elm. 

9. Ulmus ; major Hollandlcay angujlis id 
magis acuminatis famarrisy folio laliffimo fcabroy 
eleganier variegato. The Dutch Elm with ftrip’d 
Leaves. 

The four firft mention’d Sorts are very com¬ 
mon in divers Parts of England, though it is 
generally believed neither of ’em were origi¬ 
nally Natives of this Country : but however 
that be, they have propagated themfelves by 
Seeds and Suckers which have arofe from the 
Roots of old Trees, in fuch Plenty, as hardly 
to be rooted out, where they have long had 
Poffellion, efpecially in Hedge Rows, where 
there is Harbour for their Roots, which, when 
left undifturb’d, will fend forth a frelh Parcel 
of young Plants annually, irom whence the 
People who fupply the Nurfery-men do gather 
them. 

The fifth Sort is equally hardy, and almoft 
as common in England as either of the for¬ 
mer ; this is pretty quick of Growth while 
young, and will outftrip the common Englifh 
Elm tor fcveral Years; but after twenty or 
thirty Years growth, the Englifh Elm will 
get the better every Year, and the Timber 
thereof being much preferable to that of 
the Dutch Elm, renders it more valuable for 
Planting. 

The Sorts with ftrip’d Leaves are prelerv’d 
by thofe who are curious in collecting varie¬ 
gated Plants, but they are not worth propa¬ 
gating unlefs for the Sake of V ariety ; being 
of flower Growth, and in moft People’s Judg¬ 
ment, lefs beautiful than the plain Sorts. 

Thefe Plants may be either propagated by 
Layers or Suckers taken from the Roots of 
the old Trees, the latter of which is greatly 
practis’d in many Places; but as thefe are 
often cut up with very indifferent Roots, fo 
they very often mifearry, and render the Suc- 
cefs doubtful; whereas thofe which are pro¬ 
pagated by Layers are in no Hazard, and do 
always make better Roots, and come on fafter 
than the other, for which Reafons this Me¬ 
thod fhould be more univerfally praCtis ? d. 
And fince a fmall Compafs of Ground fill’d 
with Stools of thefe Plants, will be fufficient 
to fumifh a Nurfery of a confiderablc Extent, 
annually, with Layers to be tranfplanted, fo 
it is richly worth every Fcrfbn’s while, who 
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would cultivate thefe Trees, to allot a Piece 
of Ground for this Purpofe. 

The beft Soil for fuch a Nurfery is a frelh 
Hazel Loam, neither coo light and dry, nor 
over ntoift and heavy; this Ground lhould be 
well trench’d, and a little rotten Dung bury’d 
therein » and in doing of this, great Care 
lhould be taken to pick out all Roots of per¬ 
nicious Weeds, which if left in the Ground 
would be very injurious to the Layers, and 
can’t afterwards be fo eafily rooted out; then 
having laid the Ground level, the Plants mult 
be planted at about eight Feet afunder each 
Way : The beft Seafon for this Work is in 
Autumn, as foon as the Leaves begin to de¬ 
cay, that they may take Root before the dry 
Weather in the Spring comes on, whereby a 
great Expence of watering them will be fav’d ; 
tor if they are well fettled in the Ground be¬ 
fore the dry Weather, they will require little 
more than to mulch their Roots, to keep the 
Earth from drying. 

Thefe Plants fhould be permitted to grow 
rude two Years, during which Time the 
Ground between lhould be carefully cleaned 
and dug every Spring ; by this Time they 
will be llrongly rooted, and have made pretty 
itrong Shoots, fo that they may be lay’d in 
the Ground : The manner of performing this 
being already deferib’d in the Article of 
Layers, I Hull forbear repeating it in this 
Place. 

When thefe Layers are well rooted, they 
lhould be taken off, and tranfplanced out into 
a Nurfery, which lhould be upon a good Soil 
and well prepared fas before for the Stools). 
The Plants fhould be planted in Rows four 
Feet afunder, and two Feet diftance Plant 
from Plant in the Rows. This lhould be 
done in Autumn , as foon as the Leaves begin 
to decay and if there is fome Mulch laid 
upon the Surface of the Ground about their 
Roots, it will preferve ’em from being hurt 
by Fro ft in Winter , and from drying Winds 
in Springy and thereby fecure 'em from all 
Hazard. 

The following Summer the Ground between 
’em fhould be conflantly kept clean from 
Weeds, and in Autumn they fhould be pruned 
up, cutting otfall firong lateral Shoots, which, 
if left on, would impede their upright Growth j 
but there muft be fome of the fmaller Shoots 
left on to detain the Sap, in order to aug¬ 
ment the Stems of the Trees i for where they 
are pruned lip too naked, they are apt to 
grow up too flender to fupporc tbemfelves, 
fo that their Heads will recline to the Ground, 
and caufe their Stems to grow crooked. 

In this Nurfery they may remain five or 
fix Years, obferving conftantly to dig the 
Ground between ’em every Spring, and to 
trim them as before directed, which will pro¬ 
mote their Growth, and render them ftrong 
enough to tranfplant out where they are to 
remain, in the Time before-mentioned. 

Thefe Trees are very proper to plant in 
Hedge-Rows, upon the Borders of Fields, 
where they will thrive much better than when 
planted in a Wood or clofe Plantation, and 


their Shade will not be very injurious to what¬ 
ever grows under them; but when thefe Trees 
are tranfplanted out upon Banks after this 
manner, the Banks fhould be well wrought 
and clear’d from all other Roots, otherwife the 
Plants, being taken from a better Soil, will 
not make much Progrefs in thefe Places. 
About Michaelmas will be a good Time for 
this Work, for the Reafons before afligned, 
but when they are planted, there fhould be 
fome Stakes fix’d in by them, ro which they 
fhould be faften d, to prevent their being dil- 
placed by the Wjnd j and part of chetr Heads 
fhould be taken off, before they are planted, 
which will alfo be of Ufe in preventing their 
being eafily over-turn’d by Winds, but by no 
means fhould their leading Shoot be Hopp’d, 
nor their Branches too elofely cut off i for if 
there are not fome Shoots left on to draw and 
attraft the Sap, they will be in Danger of 
mifearrying. 

Thefe Trees are alfo . proper to plant at a 
Diftance from a Garden or Building, to break 
the Violence of Winds, for which Purpofe 
there is not any Tree more ufeful ; for they 
may be trained up in Form of a Hedge, keep¬ 
ing 'em cut every Year, which will caufe ’em 
to grow very clofe and handfome, to the 
Height of forty or fifty Feet, and be a great 
Protection againft the Fury of Winds •, but 
they fhould not be planted too near a Garden, 
where Fruit-trees or other Plants are placed, 
becaufe the Roots of the Elms do run fuper- 
ficially near the Top of the Ground to a great 
Width, and will intermix with the Roots of 
the other Trees, and deprive ’em of Nourifh- 
ment ; nor fhould they be planted near Gra¬ 
vel or Grafs-Walks, which are defign'd to be 
well kept, becaufe the Roots will run into 
them, and fend forth Suckers m great Plenty, 
which will deface the Walks, and render them 
unfight'y. 

But for large Gardens, where Shade is re¬ 
quired, there is fcarce any Tree fo proper for 
that Purpofe, being eafy to remove when 
grown to a confiderable Size, fo that a Perfon 
who is willing to have his Plantations for 
Shade in a fhort Time, may procure Trees of 
two Feet Circumference in their Trunk, which 
will be in no Danger of fucceeding, provided 
they are removed with Care ■, and thefe will 
take Root and grow again, almoft as well as 
young Plants, which is what few other Sorts of 
Trees will do; burthen they fhuld be fuch Trees 
as have been thus regularly train’d up in a 
Nurfery, and have good Roots, and not fuch 
as are taken out of Hedge-Rows {as is by 
fome practis'd), which feldom rife with any 
tolerable Roots, and confequently do often 
mifearry. 

In Planting of thefe Trees, great Care 
lhould be taken not to bury their Roots too 
deep, which is very injurious to them, efpe* 
cially if they are planted on a rnoift &am or 
Clay , in which Cafe, if the Clay is near the 
Surface, it will be the beft Way to raife the 
Ground in a Hill, where each Tree is to be 
placed, which will advance their Roots above 
the Surface of the Ground, fo that they will 
9 H not 
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Dot be in Danger of rotting in Winter with 
Moifture. 

When thcfe Trees are propagated by Suckers 
taken from the Foot of old Trees, they are 
commonly lay’d into the Ground very clofe in 
lied*, where, in dry Weather, they may be 
frequently water’d, to encourage their putting 
out Roots: In thefe Beds they are left two 
Years, by which time thofe that live will be 
well rooted (though a great many of them 
generally dt'eji then they Ihould be tranf- 
[anted into the Nurfery, and manag’d as hath 
een directed for the Layers. 

There are fome who raife the Witcb-Elm 
from Seeds, which it generally produces in 
great Plenty, and are ripe in April. Thefe 
Ihould be fown upon a Bed of frelh, loamy 
Earth, and gently cover’d •, in dry Weather 
they ihould be water'd, and if the Bed is 
/haded from the violent Heat of the Sun, it 
will be of great Service to the Seeds (for I 
always obferve, the Plants to come up better 
in the Shade than when expofed to the Sun) 
wheri the Plants come up they Ihould be care¬ 
fully clear’d from Weeds, and after they have 
Rood two Years in the Seed-bed, they will be 
fit to plant out into the Nurfery, where they 
mull be manag’d as the former. 

Sometimes the common Englijb Elm will 
produce Seeds, but it is not fo conftantly 
fruitful as the Witcb-Elm, which feldom fails 
to produce great Quantities, when they have 
arriv’d to a due Maturity, which Seeds will 
fall to the Groundj and when they light upon 
a Spot which is not difturb’d, the Plants will 
come up jn great Plenty. 

The Timber of the common Englijb Elm 
is generally prefet'r’d to the reft, though that 
of the Witch-Elm is often as good, and is the 
largeft Tree, when planted on a kindly Soil: 
But the Dutch Elm affords the worft Timber, 
and never will grow to the Stature of cither 
of the other Sorts, fo that this Ihould not be 
cultivated for ihe Timber \ therefore the beft 
Way to be hire of the Kinds which a Pcrfon 
would chufe to propagate, is, to have a Nur¬ 
fery of Stools, in order to furnilh Layers i 
for when they are grubbed up from Hedge- 
Rows, there will often be many Sorts inter¬ 
mixed, efpeeially if the People who go about 
to gather ’em do furnilh them, becaufe they 
fake ’em indifferently where-cver they can pro¬ 
cure them; fo that when they are planted out 
thus blended together, there will be a confide- 
rable Difference in their Growths, which will 
deface the Plantation. 

UMBELLA, an Umbel; is the Extre¬ 
mity of a Stalk or Branch, divided into feve- 
fal Pedicles, or Rays, beginning from the 
fame Point, and opened in fuch a manner as 
to form an inverted Cone. When the Pedi¬ 
cles, into which the Stalk is divided, are fub- 
divided into others of the fame Form, upon 
which the Flowers or Fruits are difpos’d, the 
firft Order is call’d Rays, the fecond Pedicles. 
That Umbel which confifts of Pedicles only, 
if call’d a Simple Umbel j that which is com¬ 


pos’d both of Rays and Pedicles, is calPd a 
Compound Umbel , 

UMBELLIFEROUS PL ANTS, are fuch 
whofe Flowers are produced in an Umbel, on. 
the Top of the Stalks, where they, in fome 
manner, represent an Umbrella ; of this Kind 
*are Farjmps,. Carrots , Fennel, Parjley, fitc. 

URTICA, [fo-call’d of urere, Lat. to burn, 
becaufe this Plant being touch’d, burns very 
much.] The Nettle, 

The Cbarablers are j 

L bath an apetalous Flower, amfijling op 
many Stamina included in an Empalement , but 
tbeje are barren % for the Embryo’s are produced 
either on different Plants, or on different Parts 
of the fame Plant , without any vifibk Flower , 
which afterwards become a brvalve Seed-veffel , 
fame times gathered into round Heads, and at 
other times are fmaU and hairy , - enclofmg feveral 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Urtica urens, maxima. C. B. P. The 
greateft S tinging-nettie, 

2. Urtica j urens, minor. C. B. P. The 
lefler Stinging-nettle. 

3- Urtica urens , pilulas ferens , 1. Dio- 
fcoridis, femine lini. C. B. P, Pill-bearing 
Stinging-nettle, with a Seed like Flax. 

4. Urtica •, altera, pUullfera, Parietaria 
foliis. H. R. Par. Another Pill-bearing Sting¬ 
ing-nettle with Leaves like Pellitory, commonly 
call’d Spanifh Marjoram. 

5. Urtica j pUultfera, folio angujliori , caule 
viridi , Balearica. Sahsad. Narrowerdeav’d 
Pill-bearing Stinging-nettle from Majorca 
with a green Stalk. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is a very commdh 
Weed upon the Sides of Banks, Ditches, and 
other uncultivated Places, where its Roots 
will fpread and over-run the Ground, fo that 
it ihould always be carefully extirpated front 
Gardens. It is fomerimes ufed in Medicine, 
but may be ealily procured from the Fields at 
almoft any Seafon. 

The fecond Sort is alfo a very common 
Weed in Gardens and cultivated Fields, but 
it being an annual Plant, is not fo difficult to 
eradicate as the former. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts are pre- 
ferved in many Gardens for Variety, but the 
fourth, which is commonly call’d Spamjb Mar¬ 
joram, is the moft common in Englijb Gar¬ 
dens, where it is cultivated for making Sport, 
many ignorant Perfons taking it for a Sort of 
Marjoram , are often feverely flung by fmelling 
to it , and others put it into the Middle of 
Nofegays, amongft other Greens, which they 
prefent to Perfons who are not acquainted with 
the Plant, and fo by fmelling to it, they fuffer 
in like manner as the former. 

The third Sort is mention’d to grow wild 
in England, but the other two are brought 
from warmer Countries. 

All thefe Plants may be eafily propagated 
by fowing their Seeds in March , upon a Bed 
of light rieh Earth, and when the Plants are 
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come upi they mould be tranfplanted out into 
Beds* or the Borders of the Pleafure-Gardcn, 
interfperfing ’em amongft other Plants, fo that 
they may not be fo eafily difeover’d by Pcr- 
fons whom there is a Delign to deceive, by 
gathering a Sprig from them to fmell to; after 
the Plants have taken Root, they will require 
ho farther Care, but only to keep ’em clear 
from Weeds ; in June they will flower, and 
their Seeds will ripen in Autumn, which, if 
permitted to Ihed upon the Ground, will come 
tip the following Spring, and flouriih without 
any farther Care. 

The Seeds of the third Sort are fometimei 
ofed in Medicine. 
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W ALKS: In order to the laying WaIks 
in Gardens, it will be very proper that 
the Bottom of them be fill'd with feme Lime- 
fubfcilh or coarfc Gravel, Flint-ftones, or other 
rocky Stuff, which will be very ferviceable in 
preventing Weeds from growing through the 
Superficies of Gravel * this Bottom fhould be 
laid eight or ten Inches thick, over which the 
Coat of Gravel fhould be fix or eight, which 
Gravel fhould be fine, but yet not skreen’d, 
becaufe that fpoils it. This fhould be laid on 
3 Heap, rounding, fo that the larger, rough 
Stones may run down on the Sides, which be¬ 
ing every now and then rak’d off, the Gravel 
by that means will he fufficiently fine* 

After the Gravel has been laid to the Thick- 
nefs above-men tion’d, then the Walks muft be 
rak’d true and level, from alt great Drips as 
well as little Holes; by this means moft of the 
Stones of the Walks will be rak’d, under your 
Feet, which fhould rather be gently fprinkled 
back again, over thelaft Length that is rak’d, 
than bury’d (as is the Praftice of many Gar¬ 
deners), for by this means the Walk will |jc 
much harder, and the eparfeft Stones will very 
much contribute to its Firmnefs. 

There is alfo a great Fault commitred fre¬ 
quently, in laying Walks too round, and fome 
to that Degree, that they cannot be walk’d 
pn with that Eafc and PJeafurc that ought to 
be *, and befides, this too great Rounding 
takes,o,ff much from the Teeming Breadth of 
the Walk. 

The common Allowance for a GraveUwalk 
of five Feet Breadth, is an Inch in che Crown; 
fo that if a Wplk be twenty Feet wide, accord¬ 
ing to this Proportion j it will be four Inches 
higher in the Middle than on each Side; 
and a Walk of twenty-five Feet, will be five 
Inches ; one of thirty Feet, fix Inches ; and 
fo on. 

When a Walk has been thus carefully laid, 
or rather after every Length or Part of it, 
(which commonly is about fifteen Feet each), 
then it fhould be rolled well* both in length and 


alfocrbfs-ways: The Perfon whp rolls it fhould 
wear Shoes with, flat Heels, that he may not 
make Holes in the Walks ; for when they are ■ 
once made in, a new Walk , it will not be eafy 
to roll them out again. , . < 

In order to lay. Gravel-walks firm, it will 
be neceffary to give them three or four Water- 
rollings ; that is, they mult be rolled when it 
tains fo very faft, that the Walks fwim with 
Water; this will caufe the Gravel to bind; 
fo that, when the Walks come to be dry, they 
will be. as hard as a Terrafs. . 

Iron-mould Gravel is accounted the beft for 
Binding ; or Gravel with a little binding Loam 
amongft it, which latter, tho’ it be apt to flick 
to the Heels of Shoes, in hoc wet Weather, 
yet nothing binds better in dry Weather. 

, When the Gravel is over fandy or lharp. 
Loam is frequently mix’d with it, which, if 
they be caft together in Heaps, and well 
mixed, will bind like a Rock ; whereas loofe 
Gravel is as uncomfortable and uneafy to walk 
pn* as any other Fault in a Walk can render 

it. r 

The beft Gravel for Walks is filch as 
abounds with finooth Pebbles (as is that dug 
at Black-beatb ), which being mix’d with a 
due Proportion of Loam, will bind like a 
Rock, and is never injur’d by wet or dry 
Weather ; and the Pebbles being finooth, are 
not fo liable to be turn’d up, and loofen’d by 
the Feet in walkings as are chofe which are 
angular and rough i for where Walks are laid 
with fuch Gravel as is full of irregular Stones, 
they appear unfightly in a Day’s time after 
Rolling, becaufe the Stones will rife upon the 
Surface whenever they are walk’d upon, buc 
the finooth Pebbles will remain handlbme two 
or three Days without Rolling. 

The Width of chefe Walks muft always be v 
proportion’d to their Length, and the Size of 
the Garden i but fmall Walks are every where 
difagreeable; fo that if the Walks were to be 
only two hundred Feet long, I fhould advife 
'cm to .be made fourteen or fifteen Feet wide i 
for it is much better to have but few Walks in 
a Garden, and thofe to be fpaciods, than to 
make many fmall Walksi as is often pfac- 
rifed,. r 

Grafs-walks in a Garden are both orna¬ 
mental and delightful, in Summer time and 
dry Weather. ; 

Thefe may be made either by laying them 
with Turf, or fowing them with Hay-feed, 
and raking them fine and level, which, with 
keeping them well rolled, and frequently 
mow’d* will make the Grafs fine. 

. Thefe may. be laid a little rounding, to c aff 
off the Water the better* but the Slope muft 
not be fo great as to be difeover’d with the 
Eye: About a fourth Part of the Roundnefs 
allow’d for Gravel-walks , will be fufficient for 
thefe, if in. Wet Ground ; but if the Ground 
he dry* it is the beft Way to lay ’em quite 
level. 

Sometimes there are Water-tables on each 
Side of thefe Walks , which is very good for 
draining them, and alfo for keeping the Grafs 
and Weeds from mixing with the Borders; 
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and befides, thefe Water-tables render the 
WtitkS' the handfomer, and appear the more 
beautiful. 

Thcfe Water-tables ought to be new cut 
once or twice a Year, and this ought to be 
done by a ftrait Line, as exaftly as poftible. 

The oftner thefe Walks are mowed and 
rolled in Summer, the thicker their Bottoms 
will be, and in Autumn the Grafs lhould be 
kept very (hort, and well rolled, for it it be 
permitted to grow pretty long at this Seafon, 
the Blade will decay in Winter, and greatly 
injure their Roots. The Worm-calls mull 
alio be carefully beat to Pieces with a long 
Afh-Pole, and fo fpread over the Grafs •, this 
the Gardeners call Polling of a Walk, which 
is done by bruthjng the Surface of the Ground 
ftrongly with a (lender Pole ; the oftner this 
is repeated, the better it is for the Grafs, be- 
fides, it will deftroy the Worm-cafts, and ren¬ 
der the Walks more beautiful. 

WALLS : As for the Matter, Dimenfions, 
or Pofition of Walls, (3 V. See the Articles 
Garden , Kitchen-Garden , Orchard, &c. 

Of all Materials proper for building Walls 
for Fruit-trees, Brick is the beft, in that it is 
not only the handfomeft, but the warmefl and 
kindeft for the Ripening of Fruit \ befidcs, 
that it affords the belt Conveniency of Nail¬ 
ing \ for fmaller Nails will ferve in them than 
in Stone-walls , where the Joints are larger : 
And Brick-walls with Copings of Free-done, 
and Stone Pilafters or Columns, at proper 
Di (lances, to feparate the Trees and break off 
the Force of the Winds, make not only the 
moll beautiful, but the mofl profitable Walls 
of any others. 

It has been propos’d by fome to build 
Garden-walls with Half-rounds, every Semi¬ 
circle being about fix Yards in the Face or 
Diameter, and eight Yards round on the Out¬ 
ride, each taking in two Trees, and fo to 
make two Feet Breadth of plain Walling be¬ 
tween every Half-round , on the Top of each 
may be placed a Flower-pot, of two Feet 
high, to -contain a hand fome Green, and a 
Vine planted at the Foot, to fill up the Space 
to the Top: If a Wall be fo built, every 
Pa,rt of it will, by the means of thefe Rounds, 
enjoy a Share of the Sun, one Time of the 
Day or the other and the beft Walls will 
not fail to be very hot, by Reflection or Col¬ 
lection of the Beams of the Sun in the Rounds, 
and they will alfo be more fecure from inju¬ 
rious Winds. 

In fome Parts of England there are Walls 
built both of Brick and Stone, which have 
been very commodious. The Bricks of fome 
Places are not of themfelveslubftantial enough 
for Wails, nor are they any where fo durable 
as Stone ; and therefore fome Perfons, that 
they might have Walls both fubflantial and 
wholfome, have built double ones, the Out- 
fide being of Stone and the Infide of Brick;, 
or a Stone-wall lin’d with Brick. 

And where Walls are built for Fruit againft 
Terrafr-walks, to prevent the ill Effects of 
Damps, it is a very good Method to leave a 


Space of about two Feet, the whole Length 
of the Wall, between the inner one next to 
the Bank of Earth, and the outward one which 
is to receive the Fruit, which will render the 
outward Wall always healthful, and the Pro¬ 
duct of the Fruit may be anfwerable to the 
Coll. 

Mr, Fairchild having obferved, that all 
Peach-trees that grow in a (hallow Soil with 
a gravelly Bottom, canker and decay as foon 
as they reach the Gravel, becaufe they wane 
a due Quantity of Moilture, advifes. That 
where the Soil is fuch, the Walls be built 
upon Arches, each Arch being four Feet 
wide, and the Piers between them two Feet 
apiece; the Top of the Arches to be as high 
as the Surface of the Border, and the Wall to 
face the S^uth Sun ; the Trees to be planted 
at twelve Feet Diftance, which is one in every 
fecond Arch: and on the North Side of the 
fame Wall, to plant other Fruit in the vacant 
Arches. 

By this means, fays he, the Peaches would 
have the Benefit of the Sun upon their 
Branches ; and befides, they having the dou¬ 
ble Liberty of fpreading their Roots, they 
would be partly (haded, and enjoy a due 
Share of the North Border, and Moifturc to 
nourilH them and their Fruit ; and fo by this 
means they would be preferved free from 
Cankers, and the Curling of their Leaves, 
which is commonly a Fore-runner of Death, 
Vines may be planted on the Souch-fide be¬ 
tween the Peaches. 

As to thofe Trees that are planted on the 
North-fid e of the Wall, he fuppofes that they 
would be much alfifted in their Vigour, by 
the Warmth of the Sun falling upon their 
Roots on the South-fide of the Arches. 

But as to this Manner of building of Walls, 

I do not approve of it; becaufe, 

1. If it be a Party-wall in a Garden, and 
be "planted Oft both Sides, the Trees will run 
through, and rob one another of the Nou- 
rifhment. 

2. If it be an Outfide Wall, there are com¬ 
monly Elms planted at fome final! Diftance, 
to break the Violence of the Winds, and the 
Roots of thefe Elms will more eafily run thro* 
and rob the Trees of their Nouriflimcnt •, but 
if there are not Elms, it is but feldom that 
there is as good Earth on the Outfide of the 
Garden as there is within. 

3. Becaufe the word Inconvenience will be, 
that it will entice the Roots of the Trees to 
run downright, which is a very great Fault in 
Fruit-trees. 

4. The Roots will not be able to find much 
Nouri(hmenc under a Brick-wall, where nei¬ 
ther Sun nor Rain can come to correct the 
Humidity of the Earth, and render it proper 
for the Nourifhment of Fruit. 

I have feen a Book, written by a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, for the further Improvement 
of Fruits, by building of Walls (loping, but 
I never have had any practical Experience of 
building fuch a Wall ; but I am of Opinion, 
that a perpendicular Wall is preferable to any 
other, or one rather hanging a little inward 
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over the Fruit, If it could be lb conveniently 
contriv’d. 

For when the Sun is low, either in the Spring 
or Autumn , or in the Evening or Morning, 
thole Walls which lean Hoping backwards, will 
have but a Glance, or but little of the Power 
of the Sun; but a perpendicular Wall has the 
Sun’s Rays full againft it, which is preferable 
to the grearelt Hears of the Sun at Mtdfummer , 
upon a back-floping Wall. 

In Autumn the Sun is wanting to ripen Win¬ 
ter Pears, which Ihould be kept dry, which 
againft Hoping Walls cannot, the Dews lying 
much longer on fuch than on thole that are 
perpendicular; and befides, they are much 
more liable to Blights in the Spring, and are 
more expos’d to Eddy-winds on all Sides. 

WALL-FLOWER; vide Leucojum. 

WALNUT i vide Nux juglans. 

WATER, is one of the moft con fid era ble 
Requifites belonging to a Garden ; if a Gar¬ 
den be without it, it brings a certain Morta¬ 
lity upon whatfoever is planted. By Water¬ 
ings the great Droughts in Summer are allay’d, 
which would infallibly burn up moft Plants, 
had we not. the Help of Water to qualify the 
exceffive Heats: befides, as to noble Seats, 
the Beauty that Water will add, in making 
Jet d'Eaux, Canals, and Cafcades, which are 
fome of the nobleft Ornaments of a Garden. 

Sir Ifaac New ton defines Water (when pure) 
to be a very fluid Salt, volatile and void of all 
Savour and Tafte; and it Icems to confift of 
fmall, hard, porous, fpherical Particles, of 
equal Diameters, and equal fpecifick Gravi¬ 
ties ; and alfo that there are between them, 

■ Spaces lo large, and rang’d in fuch a Manner, 
as to be pervious on all Sides. 

Their Smoothiefs accounts for their Hiding 
eaiily over the Surfaces of one another. 

Their Sphericity keeps them from touching 
'one another in more Points than one; and by 
both thele, their Frictions in Hiding over one 
another, is render’d the leaft poflible. 

The Hardnefs of them accounts for the /»- 
comprejfibility of Water, when it is free from 
the Intermixture of Air. 

The rorofity of Water is lo very great, that 
there is at leaft forty times as much Space as 
Matter in it; for Water is nineteen times lpe- 
rifically lighter than Gold, and of confequence 
rarer in the lame Proportion: But Gold wiU, 
by Preflure, let Water pais through its Pores, 
and therefore may be fuppos’d to have (at 
leaft) more Pores than folid Parts. 

Monf Le Oerc lays, there are thele Things 
oblervable in Water, which Naturalifts ftudy 
to know and account for. 

x. It is tranlparent; becaufe, as lome are 
of Opinion, it confifts of flexible Particles, like 
Ropes, which are not lb dole as to leave no 
Fores, nor io entangled, but that there are 
right Lines enough to tranfmit the Light 

For fince the Panicles are not joined dole 
together, and are in perpetual Motion, the 
Tcry Particles of Light do eaiily pals through 


their right Lines, unleft the Water be very 
deep, or put into Motion by lome outward 
Caufe j then indeed the Tranfparency of Wa¬ 
ter is very much obftrudted, and it looks of a 
cloudy, oblcure Colour, as it is obvious to 
Sight in a rough Sea ; for at fuch a Time the 
vehement Agitation of the Water difturbs their 
Pores, and fpoils their Straitneft. 

2. Water is liquid, but capable of being 
fixed: Water feems to be liquid for the fame 
Reafon that other Bodies are fa For fince 
the Particles of it are flexible like Ropes, and 
leave Pores between one another, which are 
fill’d with finer Matter, when this Matter is 
put into a vehement Commotion, the Particles 
are eafily tofs’d about every where ; yet when 
the Motion of this reft left Matter is reftrain’d, 
as it is in Winter , then the Water congeals into 
Ice; whether this comes of Cold only, or there 
be, befides, nitrous Particles, which fall out 
of the Air at that Time, and with their Rigid* 
neft fix the watry ones. 

3. It may be made hot or cold: The Par¬ 
ticles of Water being, as has before been laid. 
Ice , is fbon diflolv’d by the Motion of thole 
of Fire: For the Particles of Fire getting into 
the Pores of the Ice, do mightily Ihake the 
fine, flexible Particles of it, and reftore them 
to their former Motion in a little Time. 

But if this Water be fet in cold Air, the 
fiery Particles will foon vanifh, and the Water 
become as cold as before. 

4. Water eafily evaporates by the Heat of 
Fire or Air. This is becaufe its Particles are 
quickly leparated and got into Motion; fo 
that the airy Particles eafily carry thole of the 
Water about with them. 

S- It is heavy if compar’d with Air and lome 
other Bodies, but much heavier than Air. It 
has been lhewn by various Experiments, that 
the Gravity of the Air in the Place where we 
live, is to that of Water , as one to eight hun¬ 
dred, or fomething more; fb that Water is 
eight hundred times heavier than Air. And 
for this Reafon a Bladder, or any other thing 
fill’d with Air, can hardly be liink under 
Water ; and indeed, to make Air fink, there 
mull be a Weight added to it, that lhall exceed 
the Weight of the Water as much, and fome¬ 
thing more, than that of the Water exceeds 
that of the Air. 

Hence it comes to pals, that Water eafily 
fopports Wood, and vaft Ships fraught with 
the heavieft Cargo; for the Weight alone 
will never fink them, unleft the Goods and 
Velfel together Ihould make up a Weight 
which exceeds that of Water j and as lalt Wa¬ 
ter is heavier than frelh, fo it bears a greater 
Weight. 

Thole Things which are heavier than Wa¬ 
ter, as Stones, Metals, when they are 
thrown into it, go ftrait down to the Bottom, 
and as their Weight is greater, by fo much 
the quicker; while other Bodies which are 
of the fame Weight with the Water , do 
neither float on the Surface, nor fink quite 
down, but remain fufpended between the 
Top and Bottom, as is fecn in the CarcalTes of 
Animals. 

9 I 6. Water 
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’ '6. filter is inlipid, and without Smell. The 
‘.'fe.eafon is, becaufe its flexible Parts flip gently 
over the Tongue, and are not fharp enough to 
-pricfc the Nerves and affeft the Tafte: But this 
is to be urtderftood of pure Water ^ void of all 
J Kind of Salt; fuch as diftill’d Water is, and, 
Tiext, that of Rain j for the ffloft wholelbme 
Fountain Water commonly derives a Saltnels 
from the Earth; tho’in this Place is not meant 
medicinal Fountain Waters^ the Tafte of 
which is more acute, but fuch Water as is 
ulually drank. 

■ And that it is without Smell: The purer 
any Water is, the left Smell it has; for the 
Rcalon why the Particles don’t prick the 
Tongue, is the Realbn why they don’t affeft 
the Smell: The Flexibility and Smoothneft of 
. Water is fuch, that 'they cannot pierce the 
olfadtory Nerves: Some Fountain Water has 
indeed lome Smell, but then it is a Sign that 
' ft is not pure. 

•7. Water is lubjeft to putrify, according as 
the Place is where it is -kept. Water will grow 
thick and ftinking by Heat and Reft, as we 
And it does in Ponds and Marlhes, and in 
clofe Veflels; But here it ought to be remem¬ 
ber’d, that this is what was lpoken of before. 
As fuch // 'ater as is not pure; for unmix’d Water 
cannot putrify. This is prov’d, firft,by diftill’d 
Water , which may be kept very long without 
Putrifadlion. 

Secondly, in Rain Water , Which is caught 
in clean Veflels, and prelently ftopp’d up clofe 
^and buried under-ground, which is kept many 
Years, in Countries where they want Foun¬ 
tains : This fhews that the Caufe of Putrefac¬ 
tion is not in the 'Water itfelf, but in other 
Things that are mingled with it ; becaule 
pure Water , fuch as is diftill’d, or comes from 
the Clouds, keeps fweet for a great while; but 
then thofe Veflels in which fuch Water is kept, 
moft be fo well ftopp’d, that the leaft Fly may 
' not get into them, and they mult be made of 
fuch Stuff as will not corrupt; fitch as Glaft or 

"Clay- - , 

But as for Handing Water in Ponds or 
Marlhes, that is corrupted two Ways: 

1. By the Nature of the Soil, which often 
abounds with noifome Sulphur, whereby the 
Water is impregnated, and comes to fmcll 
in warm Weather, as it does at Amflerdam^ 
not only in the Canals, but where-ever the 
Ground is open’d for the Foundations of 
Houles! This Putrefa&ion is owing to the 
Soil, and not to the Water. 

a. By the nafty Things that are thrown 
into it, or Bodies of Info&s which die in it; 
as aHo by the Eggs of Flies, which arc 
dropp’d about wherc-ever they go, and breed 
Worms. Water is corrupted in wooden Vet 
fels, Clpeciafly at Sea, by the lulphureous Parts 
of the Wood, and by uncleanly Things; as 
'Flies, Eggs, 

1 Water penetrates the Pores of thole Bodies, 

' whole Pores are wide enough to receive its 
~Particles: Thus it enters the Pores of Sugar 
and Salts, fb as to foparate and quite diflolve 
their Particles; but it cannot get into the 
Pares of Stones, or but a very little Way ; 


lb that it only wets their Suffice; without 
dilating them; hangs on the Outfide of them, 
becaufe they are rough, and becaule the Ex¬ 
tremities of the Pores are open a little Way. 
But fuch Bodies, when they are wet, are loon 
dry’d in the Air, becaufe the Motion of the 
airy Particles carries off the loft and fmooth 
ones of the Water. 

It is obforvable, that if Bodies rubb’d over 
with Oil or Fat, be dipp’d in Water , they 
get very little Wet, becaufe the Roughnefi 
of their Surface, whereon the Water fhoukl 
hang, is lmoothed, and made even -by the 
Fat, and the Mouths of the Pores are doled 
up, lb that there is nothing left for the watry 
Particles to hold by, and therefore they mult 
needs Hide off 

, Dr. Cbeyne obferves, that the Quantity of 
Water on this Side our Globe does daily de- 
creafe, Ibrne Part thereof being every Day 
turned into animal, metalline, mineral, and 
vegetable Subftances, which are not ealily 
diflolv’d again into their component Parts; 
for if you foparate a few Particles of any 
Fluid, and fallen them to a folid Body, or 
keep them afunder one from another, then 
they are no more fluid; for a confiderable 
Number of fuch Particles are required to. pro¬ 
duce Fluidity. 

Moll Liquors are form’d by the Cohefion 
of Particles of different Figures, Magnitudes, 
Gravities, and attra&ive Powers, Iwimmipg 
in pure Water , or an aqueous Fluid, which 
foems to be the common Bafts of all. And 
the only Realbn why there are io many Sorts 
of Water differing from one another by diffe¬ 
rent Properties, is, that the Corpufcles of Salts 
and Minerals, with which that Element is im¬ 
pregnated, are equally various. 

Wine is only Water impregnated with Par- - 
tides of Grapes, and Beer is Water impregnated 
with Particles of Barley , &c. All Spirits feem 
to be /Fcterfeturatfid with feline and liilphu- 
reous Particles. 

And all Liquors are more or left fluid, ac¬ 
cording to the greater or fmaller Cohefion of 
the Partides, which fwim in the aqueous Fluid; 
and there is hardly any Fluid without this Co- 
helion of Particles, not even pure Water it 
felf, as will appear from the Bubbles, which 
will fometimes Hand on the Surfece of it, as 
well as On that of Spirits and other Liquors. 

Water contributes much to the Growth of 
Bodies, in that it both renders and keeps the 
a£live Principles fluid, ib that they are capa¬ 
ble of being convey’d by Circulation into the 
Pores. 

The learned Dr. Halley has demonilrared, 
that if an Atom of Water be expanded into a 
Shell or Bubble, whole Diameter lhall be ten 
times as great as before, fuch an Atom would 
be luperflcially lighter than the Air, and will 
rife fo long as that Flatus , or warm Spirit, 
which at firfl feparated or railed it from the 
Mafs of Water , lhall continue to diftend it to 
the feme Degree; but when that Warmth de¬ 
clines, and the Air grows cooler, and withal 
fpecifically lighter, thefe Vapours will flop at 
a certain Region of the Air, or elfe defeend. 

Therefore, 
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T lie re To fe, if it fllould be fuppos’d that the 
whole Earth were covered with Hater , and 
that the Sun Should make his diurnal Courfe 
round it, as now he does, he is of Opinion, 
that the Air would be impregnated with a cer¬ 
tain Quantity of aqueous Vapours, which it 
would retain in it, like Salts diilolv’d in Wa~ 
ter, and that the Sun in the Day-time warm¬ 
ing the Air, that Part of the Atmofphere 
would fuftain a greater Proportion of Va¬ 
pours C a * warm Hater will hold more Salt in 
it diftolv’d than Cold), which by the Abfence 
of the Vapours at Night would be difeharg’d 
into Dews. 

And in this Cafe he concludes, there could 
not be any Diverfity of Weather, other than 
periodically every Year alike ; the Mixture of 
all terreftrial, faline, and heterogeneous Va¬ 
pours here being excluded, which he judges 
to be, when varioufiy compounded and driven 
by Winds, which are the Caufes of thefe va¬ 
rious Seatons and Changes of Weather which 
we now find. 

But inftead of fuppofing an Earth to be 
cover’d all over with Hater, you fuppofe the 
Sea interfpers’d about wide and fpacious Tracks 
of Land, and alto divided by high Ridges of 
Mountains, fuch as the Alps, the Apenniue , 
and the Pyrenean \n Europe; the Cancafus, the 
Imam, and the Taurus in AJia ; the Mount 
Atlas, and the Mountains of the Mean in 
Africa; the Aules and Apalatean Mountains 
in America, each of which furpafles the ufual 
Height to which the aqueous Vapours do of 
themfelvcs afeend, and on the T ops of which 
the Air is lo cold and rarefied, as to retain but 
a fmall Part of thefe Vapours, which are 
brought thither by the Winds. 

Then the Vapours thus rais’d from, the Sea, 
and carried by the Winds over the low Lands 
to thole Ridges of Mountains, are there com¬ 
pel I’d by the Steams of the Air, to mount 
with it up to their Tops, where the Heater 
prcfently precipitates, glceting dowa by the 
Crannies of the Stones; and part of the Va¬ 
pours entring into the Caverns of the Hills, 
the IHater thereof gathers, as in an Alembick, 
in the Balons of Stones ; and thefe being once 
full, the Overplus of the /Pater runs down at 
the loweft Place of the Balon, and breaking 
out by the Sides of the Hills, forms ftngle 
Springs ; many of which run down by the 
Vallies or Guts between the Ridges of the 
Hills, and after uniting, form little Rivulets 
or Brooks; and many of thefe meeting again, 

. form large Rivers. 

Whether Water be originally a Fluid ? It 
* is a Point that has beeo controverted among 
Philofophers, whether Fluidity be the natu¬ 
ral State of Water , or rather the Effect of 
Violence. 

Sometimes we find it appear in a fluid Form, 
and fometimes in a lblid one ; and as the for¬ 
mer is the more ufual in our warmer Climate, 
we are apt to conclude Fluidity to be its proper 
State, and fuppofe the other to proceed from 
the extraneous Adion of Cold. But the 
learned Boerbaave a fleets the contrary, and 


maintains, that Water is of the cryftaiiine kind; 
becaufe where-ever a certain Degree of Fit* 
(Heat) is wanting to keep it in Fullon, it rea¬ 
dily grows into a hard Glebe, which we calf 
Jce. 

Mr. Boyle is much of the fame Opinion. 
He obferves, that Ice is commonly reputed tq 
be Water , brought .into a preternatural State 
by Cold. But with Regard to the Nature of 
Things, and fetting afide our arbitrary Ideas, 
it might as juftly be faid, that Water is Ice, 
prxtematurally thaw’d by Heat. If it be 
urg’d, that Ice left to itfeJf will, upon the 
freezing Agents being remov’d, return to War 
ter, it may be anfwer’d, That not to mention 
the Snow and Ice that lie ail the Summer long 
on the Alps, and other high Mountains even 
in the Torrid Zone, we have been afford, that 
in fome Parts of Siberia the Surface of the 
Ground continues more Months of the Year 
frozen, by the natural Temperature of the 
Climate, than it has been thaw’d by the 
Heat of the Sun; and a little below the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground, the Water which chances 
to be lodg’d in the Cavities there, continues in 
a State of Ice all the Year round ; fo that 
when in the Heat of Summer the Fields are 
cover’d with Corn, if you dig three or four Feet 
deep, you {hall find Ice, and a frozen Soil. 

Dr. Boerbaave is pf Opinion, That if Water 
could be had alone and pure, it would have 
all the Requifites of an Element, and be as 
Ample as Fire; but there has been no Expe¬ 
dient hitherto found out for making it fuch. 

Rain Water, which feems to be the pureft 
of all thofe we know o£ is replete with infinite 
Exhalations of all Kinds, which it imbibes 
from the Air; fo that though it be filtred 
and diftill’d ever fo often, yet there {till re¬ 
mains Faeces. 

As for that Rain Water that is gather’d from 
the Roofs of Houfes, it is a Lixivium of Tiles, 
Slate, or the like, impregnated with the Dungs 
and Faeces of Animals, Birds, £V. depofited 
thereon, and the Exhalations of numerous 
other Things. 

As for that Rain Water that is colle&ed in 
Cities, it mult be faturated with the Smoak of 
a thoufand Chimnies, and the various Effluvia 
of Numbers of Perfbns, &c. Betides that, 
there is Fire contain’d in all Water , as appears 
from its Fluidity, which is owing to Fire 
alone. 

As what is in the Air neceflfarily mixes itfelf 
with Water,* it hence appears impoflible to 
have fuch a thing as pure Water. If it be 
percolated thro’ Sand, or lqueezcd thro’ Pu¬ 
mice, or pafs’d thro’ any other Body of the 
like Kind, there will always be Salt remain¬ 
ing : Nor can Diftillation rer. jer it pure; Cnee 
it leaves the Air therein, which abounds in 
Corpufeles of all Sorts. 

The pureft of all Waters we can any way 
arrive at, is that diftill’d from Snow, gather’d 
in a clear. Hill, pinching Night, in fome very 
high'Place, taking none but the outer or fu- 
perficial Part thereof. By a Number of re¬ 
peated Diftillations thereof, the greateft Part 
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of the Earth and other Faces may be fepa- 
tated from it, and this is what we mult be 
content to call Pure Water. 

Mr. Bqjrfe indeed relates. That a Friend of 
his, by dutilling a Quantity of filter an hun¬ 
dred times, found at length that he had got 
fix Tenths of the Quantity in Earth ; whence 
he concludes, that the whole Water , by the 
further profecuting the Operation, might be 
converted into Earth. 

But it fiiould be confider’d, that the Water 
cannot be removed or poured into a Veflel 
without the Mixture of fome Duft with it ; 
fo neither can the Luting of the Veflel be 
diftill’d without lofmg fomething every time: 
Therefore Dr. Boerbaave rather concludes, 
That the Water thus often diftill’d, might ac¬ 
quire new Earth from the Duft floating in the 
Air, and the Inftruments employ’d in the 
Operation. 

That Author allures us. That after he had 
diftill’d fome very pure Water by a gentle Fire 
for the Space of four Alonths, it appear’d per¬ 
fectly pure, and yet leaving it to reft in Veflels 
perfectly clos'd, it conceiv’d a certain kind of 
weedy Matter, fomewhat like the Stamina of 
Plants, or the little Tufts of a Mucilage; and 
yet it is related, that Scbottus faw Water in 
Kercber's Mufaum y that had been kept in a 
Veflel hermetically foaled, upwards of fifty 
Years* and yet it ftill remain’d clear and pure, 
and flood to the lame Height in the Veflel 
as at the firft, without the lcaft Sign of 
Sediment. 

Dr. Boerbaave adds. That he is convinc’d 
no body ever law a Drop of pure Water ; 
that the utmoft of its Purity known, only 
amounts to its being free from this and that 
Sort of Matter, and that it can never, for In- 
ftance, be quite depriv’d of its Salt; lince 
Air will always accompany it, and that has 
always Salt. 

Water foems to be diffus’d every where, and 
to be prefent in all Space where there is Mat¬ 
ter. There is not a Body in all Nature but 
will yield Water. It is alfo aflerted, that even 
Fire itfolf is not without Water. A Angle 
Grain of the moft fiery Salt, which in a Mo¬ 
ment’s Time will penetrate through a Man’s 
Hand, readily imbibes half its Weight of Wa - 
ter y and melts even in the drieft Air imagina¬ 
ble. Thus Salt of Tartar, placed near the 
hotteft Fire, will attraft or imbibe Water , and 
by that means increafo confiderably its Weight 
in a fmall Time: So in the drieft Summers 
Day, a pewter Veflel with Ice in it, brought 
up from fome cold fiibterraneous Place, into 
the hotteft Room, will immediately be cover’d 
over with little Drops of Water y gather'd from 
the contiguous Air, and condens'd by the 
Coldnefs of the Ice. 

Even dry Bodies do afford a plenteous Stock 
.of Water. Dr. Boerbaave fays. Oil of Vitriol 
being expos'd a long Time to a violent Fire, 
to foparate all the Water from it, as much as 
polfible, did afterwards, by only Handing a 
few Minutesy contra# firelh Water y fb faft, 
as loon to afford it, as plentepufly as at firft. 


And that Hartlhorn that had been kept 
for forty Years, and was as hard and dry as 
any Metal, fb that if ftruck againft a Flint, 
it would yield Sparks of Fire; yet this very 
Hartfhorn being put in a Glafs Veflel and 
di {till’d, afforded him one Eighth of its Quan¬ 
tity of Water. He adds, We have known 
Bones dead and dry’d -twenty-five Years, and 
thus become almoft as hard as Iron, which 
yet by Diftillation afforded half their Weight 
of Haler ; and the hardeft Stones ground 
and diftill’d, do always difcover a Portion 
thereof. 

Mr. Boyle y by Diftillation, found that Eels 
yielded fome Oil, Spirit, and volatile Salt, 
befides the Caput mortuum ; yet all thefe were 
fb difproportionate to the Water , that they 
feemed to have been nothing but that coagu¬ 
lated. 

The lame Author, from human Blood it- 
folf^ as fpirituous and elaborate a Liquor as it 
is reputed, did, by Diftillation, out of feven 
Ounces and a half, draw near fix of Phlegm, 
before ever any other of the Principles began 
to rifo. 

Vipers, though they are efteem'd hot in 
Operation, and will in a convenient Air fur- 
vive for fome Days the Lofi of their Heads 
and Hearts, yet it is furprizing how great a 
Share of Water they yield by Diftillation. 

Some hawe been of the Opinion, that Wa¬ 
ter was the common Matter of all Bodies. 
And 1tbales y with fome other PhiJofbphers, 
have held, that a]] Things were made of 
Water ; which Opinion, probably, had its 
Rife from the Writings of Mo[es y where he 
ipeaks of the Spirit of God moving upon the 
Face of the Waters. 

But Mr. Boyle does not conceive the Water 
here mention’d by Mofes y as the univerial 
Matter, to be our elementary Water ; Once 
though we fhould fuppofe it to have been an 
agitated Congeries, confiding of a great Va¬ 
riety of feminal Principles, and of other Cor- 
pufcles fit to be fubdu’d and fafhion’d by 
them, it yet might be a Body fluid, like 
Water y in cafe the Corpufeles it was made up 
of were, by their Creator, made fmall 
enough, and put into foch an actual Motion 
as might make them all roll and glide over one 
another. 

However, Bafil Valentine y Paracelfus y Fan 
Helmonty Centivoglio y and others, have main¬ 
tain’d on his Principles, that Water is the ele¬ 
mental Matter, or Stamen of all Things; and 
that it fuffices for the Production of all Things: 
Which Helmont endeavours to prove from the 
following Experiment. 

He burnt a Quantity of Earth in a Potter's 
Veflel, till fuch time as all the Oil it contain’d 
was quite confem’d ; then mixing it up with 
Watery he drew out all the Salt : The Earth 
thus prepar’d, he put in an Earthen Pot, fuch 
as is us’d by Gardeners, and took Care that 
nothing but Rain-water could enter into the 
feme : And yet a Willow being planted in 
this Earth, grew up to a confiderable Height; 
whence he concluded, that Water was the only 

Nutriment 
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Nutriment of the Vegetable Kind, as Vege¬ 
tables are of the Animal. 

The lame Thing Mr. Boyle likewifo argu’d 
from a fimilar Experiment ; and the Whole is 
countenanc’d by Sir Ifaac Newton, who ob- 
ferves, that Water {landing a few Days in the 
open Air, yields a Tindture, which, like that 
of Malt, by {landing longer, yields a Sediment 
and a Spirit ; but before Futrefa&ion, is fit 
Nourifhment for Animals and Vegetables. 

But Dr, Woodward endeavours to fhew, that 
they were both miftaken; by proving, that 
Water contains in it divers extraneous Cor- 
pu fries, and that fome of thefe are the proper 
Matter of Nutrition, Water being found to 
afford fb much the Iefs Nourifhment the more 
it is purify’d : Thus Mint planted in Water , 
purify’d by DiftilJation, will not grow fo faft 
as if put in Water not diftill’d; and if the 
Water be diftill’d three or four times over, the 
riant will frarce grow at all, or receive any 
Nourifhment from it- 

So tb-H Water, as fuch, is not the proper Nu* 
triment of Vegetables, but only the Vehicle 
thereof, which contains the nutritious Particles, 
and carries them along with it through all the 
Parts of the Plant; lb that a Water-Plant, e, g. 
a Water-Crefs , being put in a Glaft Veflel full 
of Water , will be found to contain the more 
Salt and Oil. 

In effedfc. Water nourHhes the left, the more 
it is purg’d of its fa ponaceous Salts: In its pure 
State it may fuffice to extend, or fwell the 
Parts, but affords no new vegetable Matter. 

Helmut, however, carries his Syftem far¬ 
ther, and imagines that all Bodies may be con¬ 
verted into pure elemen tary Water. He affirms, 
that his Alkaheft adequately refolves Plants, 
Animals and Minerals into one Liquor or more, 
according to their fevera] internal Differences 
of Parts ; and that the Alkaheft being ab- 
ftra&ed from thefe Liquors, in the fame 
Weight, and with the fame Virtues, as when 
jt dinolved them, the Liquors may, by fre¬ 
quent Cohobations from Chalk, or lome other 
proper Matter, be totally depriv’d of their 
feminal Endowments, and return at laft to 
their firft Matter, infipid Water . 

It is certain, that from mix’d Bodies we can 
draw Water, Oil , Spirit, Salt and Earth. Now 
Spirits cannot be better reprefonted than by 
Alcohol of Wine j which Helmont affirms, may 
be fb united with Water , as to become Water 
itfrlf. 

Tho’ Spirit of Wine exquifitely retftify’d 
feems of all Liquors the moft free from Water , 
yet even this is by Helmont affirmed to be 
materially Water , under a frilphureous Dtf- 
guile; for, according to him, in making Pa- 
racelfus’s Balfamus Samecb (which is nothing 
but Sal 'tartari dulcify’d by diftilling Spirit of 
Wine from it till the Sale be fufficiently fatu- 
rated with its Sulphur, and rill it fuffers the 
Liquor to be drawn off as ftrong as it was 
poured on), when the Salt of Tartar from 
which it is diftill’d, hath retain’d or depriv’d it 
of its fulphorcous Pam of the Spirit of Wine, 
the reft, which is incomparably the greateft 
Part of the Liquor, will turn to Phlegm. 


2. As to Salts, Salt of Tartar well calcin’d, 
being laid to liquify in Air, will depofite an 
Earth ; and if it be then committed to Diftil- 
lation, will yield a confiderable Quantity of 
infipid Water ; infbmuch, that if it be urged 
with a vehement Fire, the Salt will almoft all 
vanifh, and nothing faline remain either in the 
Water or the Earth : Whence Helmont con¬ 
cluded, that all Salts might be converted into 
Water. 

As to the Converfion of acid Salts into 
Water , Sea-Salt, recover’d from its own acid 
Spirit and Oil of Tartar, melts into Water as 
much as into Oil of Tartar. 

Mr. Boyle tells us, That corrofive Spirits 
abound in Water j which may be obftrv’d by 
intangling and fb fixing their faline Parts, as 
to make them corrode fome proper Body ; or 
elfe by mortifying them with iome contrary 
Salt, which will turn them into Phlegm. 

Laftly, Oils run in great meafure into Water, 
and ’tis probable might be converted wholly 
into the lame. 

Of the Fluidity of Water. 

Water , fays Dr- Boerbaa-ve, is fluid ; but 
the Fluidity is not natural thereto j for natu¬ 
rally it is of the cryftalline Kind, and accord¬ 
ingly where-ever a certain Degree of Fire is 
wanting, there we foe the Water become Ice. 
That this Ice is the proper Effetft of the Want 
of Heat, and not of any additional Spicula in¬ 
troduc’d into the Water, as Mariotte and others 
contend, is evident enough, were it only hence, 
that on this Suppolition it could not penetrate 
the Subftance of all Bodies, as we find it does, 
and even that of Metals. 

This Water , in its State of Solution, never 
remains at reft, its Parts are in perpetual Mo¬ 
tion ; as was firft di {cover’d by the French 
with the Help of Microfropes $ and is farther 
confirm’d by this, that if a little Saffron be 
fufpended in the Middle of a Veflel full of Wa¬ 
ter, the Saffron Colour will in a little Time 
form, as it were, a kind of Atmofphere around, 
and at length be diffus’d through the whole 
Water. Now this could no way be effected 
without a Motion of the watery Particles 
among each other. Add, that if you caft a 
Quantity of the drieft Salt in the coldeft Wea¬ 
ther into Water , it will (bon be diflblv’d ; 
which argues the continual Motion of the Par¬ 
ticles of that Element. 

He adds, that he had more than once fill’d 
a large wide Veflel with Water , and narrowly 
watch’d it with a good Mtcrofrope, but could 
never perceive it without fome Sort of undula- 
tory Motion. 

Water fcarce ever continues two Moments 
exaftly of the fame Weight, but is always 
varying more or left, by reafbn of the Air and 
Fire contain’d in it. Thus, if you lay a Piece 
of pure limpid Ice in a nice Balance, you will 
never find it continue in Equilibrio. The Ex- 
panfion of Water in Boiling, fhews what Effedl 
the different Degree of Fire has on the Gra¬ 
vity of Water . 

This Uncertainty makes it difficult to fix thp 
fpecifick Gravity of Water , in order to fettle 
9 K its 
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its Degree of Purity ; But this we may lay in difficult to confine it j infomuch, that a Veflel 
the general, that the pure ft Waist we can pro- through which Water cannot pals, may retail 
cure, is that which weighs 880 times as much any thing. Nor is it any Objection, char 
as Air. Syrups and Oils will fometimes pals through 

However, neither have we any tolerable Veflels, which Water cannot pals j for this is 
Standard for Air j for Water being lo much not owing to the greater Subtilty or Penetra- 
heavier than Air, the more Water is con- tion of their Particles : but to this, that fuch 


tain’d in Air, the heavier of courfe mull it 
be, as, in effect, the principal Part of the 
Weight of the Atmolphere feems to arife from 
the Water. ' 

Of all Waters, the pureft is that which falls 
in Rain in a cold Sealon and a Hill Day j and ' 
this we mull be content to cake for Elementary 
Water. The Rain Water in Summer , or when ; 
the Atmolphere is in Commotion, ’tis certain 
muft contain infinite Kinds of heterogeneous 
Matter: Thus, if you gather the Water that 
falls after a Thunder-clap in a fultry Summer s 
Day, and let it Hand and fettle, you will 
find a real Salt flicking at the Bottom: But in 
Winter, efpecially when it freezes, the Exha¬ 
lations are but few, lo that the Rain falls 
without much Adulteration: And hence, what 
is thus gather’d in the Moming-time, is found 
of good Ufe in taking away Spots in the Face; 
and that gacherd from Snow, againll Inflam¬ 
mations of the Eye: Yet this Rain Water, 
with all its Purity, may be filterd and diftill’d 
a thoufand rimes, and it will frill leave fomc 
"Faces behind it: So that to procure the purell 
Water poflible, a Man mull look for it in a 
large fpacious Plain in the Winter-timt, when 
the Earth is coverd with Snow, and its Pores 
lock’d up with Froft. 

The next, in point of Purity, is Spring 
Water : This, according to Dr. Halley, is col¬ 
lected from the Air itfelf, which being fatu- 
rated with Water, and coming to be condensd 
by the Evening’s Cold, is driven againll the 
cold Tops of Mountains j where being farther 
condens d and collected, it gleets down or 
difrills, much as in an Alembic. This Water , 
which before floated in the Atmolphere in 
Form of Vapours, being thus brought toge¬ 
ther, at firll forms little Streams, several of 
which meeting together, form Rivulets, and 
thefe, at length, Rivers, as has been fa id before. 

If fuch Water chances to flow over Strata or 
Beds, wherein there is Salt or Sulphur, or 
Vitriol or Iron, or Copper, or the like, the 
Water becomes medicinal $ but the Bafts, it 
may frill be oblerv’d, is Rain Water. 

Spring Water becomes the better by running; 
for during all its Courfe, it is depofiting what 
heterogeneous Matters it contain’d : But while 
the River drives on its Waters in an uninter¬ 
rupted Stream, all its Salts, with all the vege¬ 
table and animal Matters drain’d into it, either 
from Exhalations, or from the Ground it 
wafhes gradually, cither link to the Bottom, 
or are driven to the Shore. 

But what Water delcends from Springs on 
the Tops of Mountains, is generally pretty 
free from heterogeneous Bodies. 

Of the Penetrability of Water. 

Water is the moll penetrable of all Bodies 
new after Fire: For which Realon, it is very 


Veflels are made of Wood wherein Refin 
abounds, to which Oils and Syrups are Men- 
ftruutns ; lb that diflolving the Reftn, they 
make their Way through the Spaces left there¬ 
by : Whereas Water , as it does not aft on 
Refin, is retain’d in thefe Veflels. 

Water , however, does gradually make its 
Way through all Woods, and is only retainable 
in Glals and Metals j nay, it was found by 
Experiment at Florence, that Water Ihut up 
in a fphcrical Veflel of Gold, and then prefled 
with a great Force, made its Way through the 
Pores even of Gold: So that the moll perme¬ 
able Body in Nature is permeable to Water. 

Water is even more fluid than Air j for we 
account a Body is more fluid than another, 
when its Farts will make their Way through 
(mailer Pores. Now Air, *tis known, will not 
pals through Leather, as is evident by cover¬ 
ing an exhaufted Receiver therewith ; but Wa* 
ter goes through it with Eafc. Again, Air 
may be retain’d in a Bladder, whereas Water 
oozes through. In efieft, ’tis found that Water 
will pals through Poores ten times linaller than 
Air will. 

All that has been laid of Air, with regard 
to the Compofition of Bodies, holds much 
more of Water, as being both more penetra¬ 
tive and more ponderous. It enters the Com¬ 
pofition therefore of all Bodies, both Vegeta¬ 
bles, Animals and Foffils ; and has this Cir- 
cumfrance peculiar to it, that it is eafily fepa- 
rable from any of the Bodies it unites withal ; 
which cannot be laid of any other Body. 

Fire, indeed, will penetrate more than Wa¬ 
ter, but then ’tis difficult to ieparate it again 
from the Bodies it is once fix’d in, as is evident 
in red Lead, Sc. 

This Property of Water, join’d with its 
Smoothnels and Lubricity, renders it fit to 
ferve as a Vehicle for the commodious and 
eafy Conveyance of the nutritious Matter of 
all Bodies; for in being fo very fluid, and 
palling and repaffing lb readily, it never flops 
up the Pores, but leaves Room for the follow¬ 
ing Water to bring on a new Supply of nutri¬ 
tious Matter. 

And yet the fame Water , as Iittje cohe- 
five as it is, and as eafily feparated from 
moift Bodies, will cohere firmly with fome 
others,' and bind them together into the 
mod folid Malles; tho* it appears wonder¬ 
ful, that Water , which is almoft an untver- 
fal Diflolvent, Ihould withal be a great 
Coagulator. 

Thus Water, mix’d up with Earth or Allies, 
gives them the utmofl Firmnefs and Fixity : 
The A fries, for Inftance, of an Animal, well 
incorporated with pure Water, and made into 
a Pafte, and this baked by a vehement Fire, 
grow into a Cupel, which lhall bear the utmofl 
Effort of the Refiner’s Furnace. ’Tis an Effeft 
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opon the glutinous Nature of Water alone that 
our Houfes Hand: For take the Water out 6f 
the Wood, and it becomes Arties j out of 
Tiles, and they become mere Duft. 

Thus a little Clay dry’d in the Sun, be¬ 
comes a Powder, which mix’d with Water , 
flicks together again, and may be fafhion’d at 
Pleafure j and this dry’d again by a gentle 
Fire, or in the Sun, ana then bak’d in a Pot¬ 
ter’s Oven by an intenfe Fire, becomes little 
other than a Stone. 

So the Cbmeft or Japan Earth, whereof 
our Porcelain VefTels are made, which hold all 
Liquors, and even melted Lead itfelf, is di¬ 
luted and wrought up with Water . In effed, 
all the Stability and Firmnefs that is feen in 
the Univerfe, is owing to Water alone: Thus 
Stone would be an incoherent Sand, did not 
Water bind it together. 

Thus, again, of a fat, gravelly Earth, 
wrought up with Water , and baked or burnt, 
we make Bricks, Tiles, and Earthen Veflels, 
of fuch exceeding Hardnefs and Clofenefs that 
Water can’r pafs through them. And thefe 
Bodies, though to Appearance perfectly dry 
and deftitute of Water, yet, if they be pulve¬ 
riz’d, and put in a Retort, and diftilfd, yield 
an incredible Quantity of Water: Whence it 
appears, that the Particles of Water may be lo 
diffus’d and difpers’d through Bodies, as to 
cohere with them, and give them Hardnefs 
(for the Particles of Sana would never flick 
together without Water), and yet may be 
fetch’d back again, and reduc’d to their former 
fluid State. 

And the fame holds of Metals ; for the 
Parings or Filings of Lead, Tin, or Anti¬ 
mony, tic. by Dtftillation, yield Winter very 
plentifully, and the hardeft Stones, Sea-Salt 
and Sulphur, Nitre, Vitriol, £&. are found 
to confifl chiefly of Water , into which they 
refolve by the Force of Fire, and lofe the 
Cohefion of their Parts. Thus, if you diflil 
Sal Gemma, which is a very hard tranlparent 
Body, like Cryflal, a good Quantity of Water 
will arife ; and then the Body, which before 
was tranlparent, becomes opaque, white, and 
friable. 

The Lapis Calcarius or Lime-{tone, being 
expos’d to the Fire, affords a prodigious Quan¬ 
tity of pure Water , and the more this Water 
is exprels’d, the more friable does it become ; 
wherein, in the lieu of the Water ib expell’d,. 
the Fire, in the Courle of Calcination, enters, 
which is expell'd again in its turn, by pouring 
on cold Water. Laftly, of the Water and Calx 
temper'd together, arifes a Mafs fcarce infe¬ 
rior, in point of Solidity, to the primitive 
Lime-ftone : So that the Lapis Calcarius ap¬ 
pears to be no more than living Earth, bound 
into a Confidence with Water. 

From what has been laid, it appears, that 
Water is the univerlai Gluten which binds to¬ 
gether the Pans of all Bodies: And hence that 
Obfervation of Centtvoglio , That Nature makes 
Diamonds of a Water well depurated and har¬ 
den’d into a Mafs. 

4. That Water is not elaftic, is evident 
hence, that it is incomprcfllble, or incapable. 


by any means, of being reduc’d into left Com- 
pals, tho’ urged with the greateft Weight: 
Thus we learn from that famous Experiment 
made by Order of the Great Duke of tfufeany $ 
where a Quantity of Water being clofely in¬ 
cluded in a hollow Ball of pure Gold, and thus 
laid in a Prefs with a prodigious Force thereon, 
the Ball not being able to aflume a more copi¬ 
ous Figure, to give more Room for the Water , 
and tne Water being incapable of Condenfa- 
tion, rather than yield, it tranfuded through 
the Pores of the Metal; fb that the Ball was 
found wet all over on the Outlide ; ’till at 
length, making a Cleft in the Gold, it fpun 
out with great Vehemence: From which Cir~ 
cumftance, fbme have concluded, that it was 
elaftick, but on weak Grounds j the Impetus 
wherewith the Water darted out, being more 
probably owing to the elaflick Force of the 
Gold, which communicated that Imprelfion to 
the Water. 

And hence we fee the Reafon why Blocks 
of Marble fbmetimes burft in cold Water ; and 
why a Veflel fill’d with Water , and afterwards 
by any means reduc’d to a left Compafs, burfls, 
tno’ the Veflels be ever fb flrong. This is ob- 
fervable in a Pi^ce of Brals Cannon, which 
being fill’d with Water , and the Mouth exactly 
flopp’d, fo as to prevent all Egrefs of Water ; 
if a cold Night happens fufficient to con trad 
and conftipate Bodies, the metallic Matter un¬ 
dergoing the common Fate, and the Water re¬ 
futing to give Way, the Cannon is burft aftin- 
der with incredible Violence. Tho’ others ac¬ 
count for the Effect from this, that the in¬ 
cluded Water in freezing endeavours to expand 
itfelf, or poflefs more Room than it did be¬ 
fore ; which being deny’d, it burfls through 
its Reftraint- 

Some bring an Argument for the Elafticity 
of Water hence. That hot Water takes up 
more Room than cold: But no legitimate Con- 
elution can be form’d from hence ^ for in the 
hot Water there is a good Quantity of Fire con¬ 
tain’d, which interpofmg between the Particles 
of the Water , makes it extend to a greater 
Space, without any Expantion of Parts from 
its own Elafticity. This is evident hence, that 
if Water be once heated, there is no reducing 
it to its former Dimentions, but by letting it 
cool again ; which plainly thews, that the Ex- 
panfion depends not on the Elafticity of Farts, 
but on the Pretence of Fire. Water then, tho* 
incapable of Compreftion, or Condensation, 
may yet be rarefy’d by Heat, and comraded 
by Cold; lb that Fire may ad on tome Bodies 
that are not elaftic. 

It may be added, that a farther Degree of 
Cold, that is fuch a one as congeals Water , or 
turns it into Ice, does expand it. There are 
other Ways to manifeft this Expantion of 
Water by freezing. Mr. Boyle having pour’d 
a proper Quantity of Water into a ftrong cy¬ 
lindrical Earthen Veflel, he expos’d it un¬ 
cover’d, both to the open Air in frofty Nights, 
and the Operation of Snow and Salt, and found, 
that the Ice produc’d in both Cafes, reach'd 
higher than the Water before it was froze, and 
expanded into Ice. 
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So if a concave Cylinder, made of any com- 
paft Matter, be tightly flopp’d at one End, 
and fill’d with Water at the other, and then 
that alio be clos’d in the lame manner ; if this 
Pipe be fulpendcd in the Air, fufficiently cold, 
the contain’d Hater will be froze, and the 
Stopples at both Ends, or at leaft at one, will 
be thrown out, and a Rod of Ice appear 
thereat, in Continuation with the Tube. 

A Stone-cutter complain’d to Mr. Boyle, 
that fometimes through the Negligence of the 
Servants, the Rain being fuffer’d to foak into 
Marble, the violent Frofts coming on, would 
burft the Stones. 

Another Tradefman complain’d, that even 
Implements made of Bell-metal, being care- 
ids ly expos’d to the Wet, have been broken 
and Ipoil’d by the Water j which having en¬ 
ter’d at the little Cavities of the Metal, was 
there afterwards froze and expanded inro Ice : 
And Cabeus tells us, he law a huge Veflel of 
exceeding hard Metal fplit afunder by con¬ 
gealed Water, 

If it be ask’d, how a Body lo light, fluid, 
volatile, and which lo ealy a Fire fuffices to 
rarefy, Ihould be lo flubborn and incompref* 
lible ? We fee no other Caufc to affign, but 
the Homogeneity of its Parts. 

If Water be confider'd as confifling of fphe- 
rical or cubical Particles, hollow within-fide, 
and of a firm Texture, here will be enough to 
account for the Whole. Its Firmneis and Si¬ 
milarity will make it reft fufficiently, and its 
Vacuity renders it light enough, 

From what has been faid, we may fettle 
Jbmething as to the Nature of the component 
Particles of Water. 

1. The Particles whereof Water confifts, 
are, as to our Senfes, infinitely fmall, as it 
appears from their prodigious penetrative 
Power. 

2. They are exceedingly Imooth and flip- 
pery, void of any lenfible Afperities ; as ap¬ 
pears from their being lo eafily ieparablc from 
other Bodies they adhere to. 

3. They are extremely lolid; as appears by 
their cohering with other Bodies into a lolid 
Form. 

4. They are per fed ly tranlparent, and, as 
fuch, invifible. This we gather, 1. From 
hence. That pure Water inclos’d in a clean 
Veflel, hermetically fealed, proje&s no Sha¬ 
dow j lo that the Eye lhall not be able to di£ 
cover whether the Veflel have Water in it or 
not. 2. In that the Cryflal of Salts, when 
the Water is feparated from them, lofe their 
Tranfparency. 

$. They are very rigid, and inflexible j as 
appears from their not being comprelfible. 
Des Cartes luppofed the Particles of Water of 
an Eel-like Form, to account for their Lubri¬ 
city : But, on this Footing, they could not be 
incompreflible. 

It is oblerv d, that when Salt is infus’d in 
Water, it does not fill the Veflel in Proportion 
to its own Bulk \ whence it follows, that there 
muft be lome little Spaces between its Particles 
to admit thole of the Salt. And hence again 
we gather, that the watery Particles are lolid 


and inflexible ; fince tho’ they have inter¬ 
mediate Spaces, yet no Force or Weight 
can any way comprels or croud them nearer 
together. 

From the Whole it follows, that Water de¬ 
void of any heterogeneous Admixture, confifts 
of exceedingly minute, penetrative, fluid, flip- 
pery, folid, ponderous Particles, and conle- 
quently approaches near to the Nature of Mer¬ 
cury : And hence that Obfervation of the 
antient Chyraifts ; tfbat Mercury is the only 
Body in Nature that dijfol'ues ; alluding to the 
menftruous Virtue of Water. 

Water is the moft infipid of all Bodies ; for 
the Tafte we fometimes oblerve therein, does 
not arile from the mere Watery but from Salr, 
Vitriol, or other Bodies mix d with it; and 
accordingly, all the Waters that are favoury, 
as thole of Italy, £&. and which are recom¬ 
mended by Phylicians for medicinal Ufes, are 
always found to depofit a Quantity of lbme of 
thefe Foflils. 

Nor does it appear by any Experiment, that 
Water has the leaft Smell, provided it be pure j 
fo that Water might remain imperceptible to 
us, were it not for our Senle of Touching. 

Water therefore appears to be perfectly in¬ 
different, as. to the afliiming of all Forms. 
Centivoglio maintains. That if it happens to 
fall in a Place where there is, ex, gr. pure 
Cinnabar, or any other Matter, the Water 
will join with them all, and become what 
they are. Which Opinion falls in with that 
of Shales and Paracelfus above-mention’d. 
And hence it is that Water is call’d a fecotd 
Mercury. 

Of the folutive Power of "Water. 

Water confider’d as a Menjimnn , dif- 
folves, 

1. All Salts , as Sugar, Borax, which 
Air only diflolves by virtue of the Water it 
contains; which Fire only liquefies, and Earth 
leaves untouch’d: So that Water alone is the 
proper Menjlruutn of Salts. 

The Particles of Salts, as it has been ob¬ 
lerv’d, caninfinuatethemlelves into the Inter- 
ftices between the Particles of Water ; but 
when thole Interfaces are fill’d with any Salt, 
the lame Water will not any longer diffolve 
the lame Saltj but a Salt of another kind it 
will, by realbn its Particles being of a different 
Form, will enter and occupy the Vacancies 
left by the former. And thus again, it will 
diflolve a third or fourth Salt, &?c. So when 
Water has imbib’d its Fill of common Salt, it 
will frill diflolve Nitre , and when feturated 
with Heat, it will diflolve Sal Armoniac ; and 
lo on. 

2. It diflolves all faline Bodies ; it being the 
conflitucnt Quality of a faline Body to be 
uninflammable and diflbluble in Water. Hence 
Water may diflolve alt Bodies, even the 
heavieft and moft compact, as Metals, inas¬ 
much as thefe are capable of being reduc’d in¬ 
to a feline Form ; for thefe may be fo inti¬ 
mately diflolv’d by Water, as to be fuftained 
therein. 
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3. It diflolves all feponaceous Bodies, i. t. 
all alkalious Salts and Oils blended together: 
Thole two Bodies make a Sapa, which is a 
{aline Body, but not a Salt. Now Oil itfelf 
is not difloluble in Water, but the Admixture 
of the Salt here, fcndring it ialine, Water 
readily diflolves it. 

All the Humours in the human Body are 
apparently {aline, tho* none of them are Salt 
itfelf. The fame may be laid of the Juices of 
all Vegetables, excepting the Oils, which ac¬ 
cordingly dilTolve in Water. 

Salts are the adtive Inftruments of Nature, 
and yet thofe do not ad, unlefs diflolv’d either 
by Water or Fire. 

A Cryftal is a Glebe of Salt, or Metal, or 
both together. If now you take Sea-Salt well 
dry’d, it will be white, and not tranfparent ; 
diflolve it in Water , and after exhaling the 
Water y it will become transparent, by reaion 
of the Water interpos’d between its Pam. 

4. It diflolves Glafs itfelf; for this, if melt¬ 
ed with Salt of Tartar, becomes foluble in 
Water. 

$. It diflolves all gummous Bodies; this 
being Part of the Definition of a Gum, that it 
diflolves in Water t in Contradiflindion from 
a Refin; but oleaginous Bodies it leaves un¬ 
touch d, nay, and what is more extraordinary, 
it repels them ; and by repelling, drives the 
oily Particles into Eddies. 

If an hundred Drops of Oil be thrown upon 
Watery all the feveral Drops, which before 
were perfedly difperfed, will foon gather to¬ 
gether again, and leave the Water alone: So 
that there fhould feem to be fome Repugnance 
between Water and Oil, and feme Attradion 
between the Particles of Watery as alfb be¬ 
tween thofe of Oil. 

Add, that Water feems to repel all oleagi¬ 
nous, fatty, and adipofe Bodies wherein Oil 
predominates; and hence alfb it is, that the 
fatty Parts in our Bodies efeape being diflolv’d 
by Waer: And it is, in all Probability, by 
this means that Fat is colleded.jn the adipofe 
Cells of all Animals. 

Nor does Water diflolve Sulphur ; for tho’ 
you boil Sulphur ever lb long in Watery yet it 
will Rill remain untouch’d. 1 

Nor does it diflolve terrene or earthy Bodies, 
but rather unites and confolidates them; as 
we fee in Tiles, iftc. 

Water however mix’d with Alkali Salts, 
diflolves Oil and oily Bodies: Thus, though 
mere Water pour’d on greafy Wool], be re- 
pell’d thereby, and contributes nothing to¬ 
wards cleanfing of the feme; yet mix a ftrong 
Lixivium or an Alkali Salt with the Watery 
and then it readily diflolves, and abforbs all 
that Is greafy and oleaginous; and thus it is 
Woollen Cloths are feoured. But neither will 
Water alone do, as being immifeible with 
Oil, nor will any other fort of Salts; for Sea- 
watery with all its Salts, will never wafh out 
any oily Impurities. So in the ordinary Me¬ 
thods of Scouring and Fulling, the Stuffs 
are walh’d in Rale, putrefy d, human 
Urine, which ia known to be a thorough 
Alkali. 


Laftly, it docs not diflolve Rejttts ; as we 
conceive a Refin to be no other than an infpife 
feted or concentrated Oil. 

It has been dilputed, whether or no Water 
be convertible into Air, there being numerous 
InRances of at leaR an apparent Tranfmutation. 

In the Vapours daily rais’d, we find Water 
ratrefy’d to fuch a Degree, as to take Place in 
the Atmofphere, and help to compofe a con- 
fiderable Part of what we call Air, and even 
to contribute to many of the Effe&s aferib’d 
to Atr. 

But fech a Vapour has not the Character of 
true, permanent Air, being eafily reduc’d 
into Water again. So in DigeRions and Di- 
Rillations, tho’ Water may be rarefy'd into 
Vapours, yet it is not really chang’d into Air, 
but only divided by Heat, and diffus’d into 
very minute Parts; which meeting together, 
prelently return to fuch Water as they conRi- 
tuted before. 

Yet Water rarefy’d into Vapour in an AsoIh 
pyle, will, for a while, have an elaRic Power, 
the great and laR Charadteriftick of true 
Air, and Rream out perfectly like a BlaR 
of Air. The elaRic Power of this Stream is 
manifeftly owing to nothing elfe but the Hear, 
that expands and agitates the aqueous Particles 
thereof; and when the Heat is gone, the Ela- 
Ricity, and other aerial Properties dtfap- 
pear. 

Rapid Winds thus made, feem to be no 
more than mere Water broke into little Parts, 
and put into Motion ; fince by holding a fblid, 
fmooth, and cold Body againR it, the Va¬ 
pours condenfing thereon, will prefently cover 
the Body with Water. 

Indeed, tho’ no Heat intervenes. Motion 
alone, if vehement, may, perhaps, fuffice to 
break Water into minute Parts, and make 
them afeend upwards in form of Air. 

Mr. Boyle obferves, that between Lyons and 
Geneva, where the Rhone is fuddenly Rraiten’d 
by two Rocks very near each other, that 
rapid Stream dafhing with great Impetuofity 
againR them, breaks part of its Water into 
minute Corpufeles, and gives it foch a Motion, 
that a Mift may be obferv’d at a confidcrable 
DiRance arifing from the Place, and afeend- 
ing high into the Air. 

Sea-water is an Aflemblage of Bodies, 
wherein Water can fearce be faid to have the 
principal Part; *tis an univerfel Colluvies of 
all the Bodies in Nature, fuRain’d and kept 
fwimming in Water as a Vehicle. 

- Hr. Lifter confiders it as the Fund or Source 
out of which all Bodies arife. He gives, in 
fome meafure, into the Opinion of 7 “'bales and 
Van Helmont ; and imagines the Sea-water to 
have been the only Element created at the 
Beginning, before any Animal or Vegetable; 
or even before the Sun hlmfelf 

Frejh-water, he fuppofes, to have arofe ac¬ 
cidentally after the Creation of thefe, and to 
owe its Origin to the Vapours of Plants, the 
Breath of Animals, and the Exhalations raifed 
by the Sun. 

Dr. Halley is of another Opinion : He fup- 
pofes, that the Sahnefs of the Sea arifes from 
9 L the 
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the (aline Matter diflblved and imbibed by 
the Rivers in their Frogrels, and difcharged 
with their Waters into the Ocean ; and conse¬ 
quently that the Degree of Salcnefs is continu¬ 
ally and gradually increafing. 

On this Hypothefis he even propofesa Me¬ 
thod for determining the Age of the World : 
For two Experiments of the Degree of Sajt- 
nels, made at a large Interval of Time, will, 
by the Rule of Proportion, give the Time, 
wherein it has been acquiring its prefent De¬ 
gree of Saltnefs. Pbilof. T'ranf. No. 344. 

Without Water there can no Fermentation 
be railed. 

Thus, if you grind a Plant into Dull and 
Farina , it will never ferment, even tho’ you 
add Ycaft or Spirit of Wine thereto; but 
Water being poured on it, the Eerroentation 
readily riles. 

All Putrefaftions both of animal and vege¬ 
table Bodies are like wile perform'd by means 
of Water alone; and without it there would 
be no fuch FfFed in all Nature. 

Water is of great Service in dire&ing and 
determining the Degree of Fire or Heat. 
This was firftdifcovered by M .Amontons, from 
an Oblervation that Water over the Fire grows 
gradually more and more hot, till it comes to 
boil; but then ceafes to increafe, and only 
maintains its prelent Degree of Heat, even 
tho’ the Fire was ever lo much enlarg'd, or 
was continued ever lb long. This therefore 
affords a Standard or fix’d Degree of Heat all 
over the World ; boiling Water, provided it 
be equally pure, being of the lame Heat in 
Greenland as under the Equator , 

Mineral Waters are of leveral Kinds: 

1. Acid Waters: Thefe arife from the Ad¬ 
mixture of Vitriol, Nitre, Allum, and Salt. 
Thefe are cold, and very frequent, there being 
reckon’d not lefs than a thoufand in Germany 
alone: Some of which are four as Vinegar, and 
ufed inftead thereof; others vinous, and ferv- 
ing for Wine; others aftringent, Sc. 

Hot-waters arife from the Admixture of 
fulphureous Particles and Fumes: Of thele, 
the hotteft is laid to be that of Japan , which 
no Fire can bring Water to equab, and which 
keeps hot thrice as long as our boil’d Water. 

Oily and fat Waters arile from bituminous 
and lulphureous Matter, as Amber, Petroleum, 
Pitch, Naphtha, Sc. 

Bitter Waters are produced from an impure 
Sulphur, Nitre, and Copper: Such is the 
Lacus Afpbdltites. 

Very cold Witers have their Rife from a Mix¬ 
ture of Nitre and Allum; or of Mercury, 
Iron, Sc. The Depth of the Source or Spring 
too has Ibme Effed. 

There are alio divers Waters which change 
the Nature of Bodies. 

In the northern Part of Ulfitr in Ireland is 
reported to be a Spring, which in the Space 
of feven Years petrifies Wood, or converts it 
into Stone. The like are laid to be found 
in divers other Parts, as in Hungary , Bur¬ 
gundy, Sec. Vitruvius mentions a Lake in 
Cappadocia , which converts Wood into Stone 
in one Day. 


Near Artnogb in Ireland, is laid to be a Lake, 
wherein a Stan being fix’d feme Months, the 
Part that fluck in the Mud will be turned into 
Iron, and that Part encompals’d with the Wa¬ 
ter, into Hone, the reft remaining as before. 

There are Waters fuppos’d to tranlmute 
Iron into Copper, 

Poifonous Waters arc occafioned by their 
creeping thro* arfenical, antimonial, or mer¬ 
curial Earths, and being impregnated by their 
Fumes ; fuch as the Lacus Afpbaltites , and 
divers others about the Alps , &c. which im¬ 
mediately kill thofe who drink: But thefe are 
moll of them fill’d up with Stones, which is 
one Reafen fe few are known. 

Saline Waters are generated two Ways ; 
either they are derived from the Sea by feme 
fubterraneous Faflage, or are generated from 
Mineral Salts, which they meet withal in their 
Faflage ere they arrive at their Springs. 

Boiling or Bubbling Waters are produc’d 
either by a fulphureous, or a nitrous Spirit 
mix’d with the Water in the Earth: If it be 
fulphureous, the Water is hot; if nitrous, 
cold : For all the Waters that boil as if hot, 
are not fe, but feme few are cold. 

There are divers other Waters that have lin¬ 
gular Properties, not reducible to any of thefe 
Clafles; fuch, 

1. Is that Spring in Portugal, which ablbrbs 
all Bodies call into it, although the lighted: 
And not far from it there was anciently ano¬ 
ther, in which no Bodies, not the beavieft, 
could fink. 

2. There is faid to be a Lake in Andahtfut 
which foretels approaching Storms, by mak¬ 
ing a terrible Bellowing, that may be heard at 
eighteen or twenty Miles Dillance. 

3. In Granada is a Well, whole Water dif- 
felves Stones. 

4. There are Springs in divers Parts of Eng¬ 
land and Wales , Spain, &c. which ebb and 
flow daily with the Flux and Reflux of the 
Sea; and feme are laid even to ebb and flow 
againll the Tide. 

M. Mariotte, in his Treatife of Hydrojia - 
ticks , tells ns. That there is in Water a kind of 
Vifcoufrels, which makes its Parts Hick to one 
another, and to other Bodies, as to Wood, 
and clean Glafs, in fuch a manner, that a large 
Drop of Water will hang upon the Wood or 
Glals without falling; and if you pour Water 
into a dean Glals, without filling it, that Part 
of the Water which is next to the Glals will 
rife above a Line and a half higher than the 
Level of the red. And tho’ we cannot tell 
wherein this Viftoufnefs conlids, yet its Efr 
feds are always fenfible. 

After this manner, two diftind Drops of 
Water will unite into one as fbon as they touch 
one another ever lb little. 

The fame Thing will happen to two Drops 
of Mercury , or two Drops of Oil laid lbfely 
upon Water, if you bring them to touch one 
another. *"The lame will alfe happen to thofe 
Bubbles of Air which are at the Bottom of a 
DiOi full of Water , when it has flood a while 
upon the Fire; for if you pufh them towards 
each other, with a Pin or any thing elfe, they 
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will, after the lame manner, fun info one 
another. 

To explain the Rcafon of this Vifcoufocls, 
as well as we can, we might lay, that each of 
thele Subftances having their Particles in con- 
ftant Motion, the Particles of each kind have 
a Figure proper to hook and unite themfelves 
to thole of the lame kind, and that they faften 
to each other as foon as by their Motion they 
cpme to touch. 

There is another Conjecture, viz. That 
the Air having a ftrong Spring, endeavours to 
reduce thofe fluid Bodies to the leaft Space they 
can take up, which is a Ipherical Figure: But 
if this was true, then a Drop of Mercury , and 
a Prop of Water would be reduced into a 
Globe. Befldes we And, that in the exhaufted 
Receiver of an Air-pump, Drops of Water or 
Mercury keep their globular Figures, and 
unite into one in that rarefy’d Air, as they do 
in common Air. ' 

There are alio Bodies that Water will not 
Rick to, or not without Difficulty, as Tallow, 
Colewort-Leaves, before they are handled. 
Swan or Duck Feathers; if it lies upon thole 
Subftances, it is in round Drops ; or if it be 
in a pretty large Quantity, its Out-lide is 
round, and the Teft is a level Surface. 

WEATHER is the State or Difpofition of 
the Atmofphere, with regard to Moifture or 
Drought, Heat or Cold, Wind or Calm, Rain, 
Hail, Froft, Snow, Fog, h 3 c. 

As ’tis in the Atmolphere that all Plants 
and Animals live and breathe; and as that 
appears to be the great Principle of mod 
animal and vegetable Produ&ions, Alterations, 
iSc. there does not leem any thing in all Phi- 
lofophy of more immediate Concernment to 
us than the State of the Weather. 

In effect, all living Things are only Aflem- 
blages or Bundles of Veffels, whole Juices are 
kept in Motion by the Freflure of the Atmo¬ 
fphere, and which by that Motion maintain 
Life: So that any Alterations in the State of 
the Rarety or Denfity, the Heat, Purity, &c. 
of the Atmolphere, mult neceflarily be at¬ 
tended with proportional ones with thele ; 
Almoft every Body knows, what vaft, yet re¬ 
gular Alterations a little Change of Weather 
makes in a Tube fill’d with Mercury or Spirit 
of Wine, by Barometers , thermometers , Hy 
grofeopes , &c. and we fhould not fail to foe! 
as great and as regular Alterations in the 
Tubes, Chords and Fibres of our own Bodies, 
were it not partly for our Inattention, and 
partly for our unequal and intemperate Courfe 
of living. 

The Knowledge of the Weather is of great 
Service in Gardening and Agriculture ; but the 
imaginary Prognoftications of Almanack Wri¬ 
ters have been found to be a mere delufive 
Cant and Jargoa. There is nothing more 
wanting than a juft Theory of the Weather on 
Mechanical Principles. 

Were Regifters carefully kept in divers 
Parts of the Globe for a good Series of Years, 
we might by them be enabled to determine the 


Directions, Breadth and Bounds of the Winds, 
and of the Weather they bring with them; the 
Correlpondence between the Weather in divers 
Places, and Dependence between one Sort and 
another at the lame Place: And thence we 
might in time learn to foretel divers great 
Emergencies; as extraordinary Heats, Rains, 
Frofts, Droughts, Dearths, &c. But in order 
to this, a compleat Hiftory of the Weather 
will be required. 

Indeed there have been fome Eflays made 
this Way by the Members of our Key a l Society, 
the French Academy cf Sciences, and divers 
other Perfons of Note; but the Drinels of the 
Subject has put a Stop to their Progrefs in 
that Matter. 

As for Inftance, Eraf. Barthottnus has Ob- 
fervations of the Weather every Day through* 
out the Year 1671. And Mr. Werle made the 
like at Oxford for leven Years, from the Year 
1337 to 1343. Dr. Plot did the fame at the 
lame Place for the Year 1684. Mr- Hiller at 
Cape Corfe for the Years 1686 and 1687. And 
Mr. Hunt, &c. at Grejham Coliege for the 
Years 1695^ 1696. Mr. Derbam at Upmnfiet 
in Effex for the Years 1691, 1692, 1697, 
1698,1699, 1703,1704, 1705. Mr. townly 
in Lantajhire for the Years 1697, 1698. Mr. 
Cunningham at Emin in China for the Years 
1698,1699, 1700, 1701. Mr. Lock at Oats 
in Ejfex 1692. Dr. Scbeucbzer at Zurich in 
1708. And Dr. titty at Pifa the lame Year. 

The moft certain Signs and Prognofticks of 
good and bad Weather may be collected front 
thole Things that are nearer to us than the 
Orbs of the Planets; nor need we go any 
farther than this our fublunary World for 
the moft probable Conjectures in relation to 
the Weather, and may deduce our Prognofti¬ 
cations in relation thereto, from Animals and 
Vegetables , &c. 

It is certain, that a great Part of the Brute 
Creation have a Senfibility and Sagacity this 
Way beyond Mankind, and that without any 
Means or Dilpofition thereto, more than we ; 
except that their Veffels, Fibres, &?c. being 
in other relpcCb in one equable Habitude: 
The lame, or a proportionable Caufe from 
without, has always a like or proportionable 
EffeCt on them ; that is, their Velfels are re¬ 
gular Barometers, &c. affeCted only from one 
external Principle, viz. the Dilpofition of the 
Atmolphere: Whereas ours are aCted on by 
divers from within, as well as without; fome 
of which check, impede, and prevent the 
ACtion of others. 

Animals that live in the open Air malt ne- 
ceftarily be foppoled to have a quicker Senle 
of it than Men that live Within-doors; and 
efpccially the Airy Inhabitants, the Birds , who 
live in the freeft and cleareft Air, and are 
more apt, by their Flight and other Motions, 
as well as their Voices, to difeover their Sen- 
fations of it. 

Therefore thole who have apply J d them- 
felves to the Oblervations of the Signs and 
Prognofticks of good or bad Weather , have laid 
down thele following Rules. 

Signs 
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Signs or PrcgnoJUcations of Rainy Weather. 

The Lord Bacon fays, That Water-Fowls, 
fuch as Sea-Gulls, Moor-liens, &c. when they 
flock and fly together from the Sea towards 
the Shore, foretel Rain and Wind. 

And on the other hand, when Land-Birds, 
fuch as Crows, Swallows, Stc. fly from Land 
to the Waters, and beat the Waters with their 
Wings, h betokens Rain and Wind. 

The natural Reafbn of that Jeems to be, the 
Pleafore that both Land and Water-Fowl take 
in the Moiftneis and Denfity of the Air, and 
to love to be in Motion and upon the Wing. 

It is no ftrange Thing, that Water-Fowls 
delight in that Air which is moll like Water, 
their natural Element; and that Land-Fowl 
alfo (many of them) delight in Bathing, and 
moift Air. 

And alio for the fame Reafbn, many Birds 
prune their Feathers; Geefe gaggle, and the 
Crows call for Rain : All which feems to be 
but the Fleafure they take in the Relaxation 
of the Air. 

The Heron , which is a Water-Fowl, delights 
in a condens’d Air: And befides, being a 
Fowl of a heavy Wing, requires the AlEftance 
of the grofler Air; and therefore where the 
Air is grofs, and thickens into Showers, fhe 
flies low. 

When Crows flock together in large Flights, 
and hold their Heads upwards as they fly, and 
cry louder than they ufually do, it is a Sign 
of Rain ; and when they walk Balking by 
Rivers and Ponds, it is the fame. 

When Swallows chatter and fly low about 
Lakes and Ponds, (which they do, in order to 
catch Flies; for the Air being clogg’d with 
Vapours, hinders thc Flies from afeending) it 
befpeaks Rain. 

When Peacocks cry much ; when Birds that 
ufually perch upon Trees, fly to their Nefts; 
when Fowls pick up their Feathers with their 
Bills; when Cocks crow before their ufual 
Hour, and Hens creep in Gutters into the 
Duft, they are Signs of rainy Weather,* 

Not only Birds, but Beafts do give Notice 
of Rain, as Sheep, when they leap mightily, 
and pulh at one another with their Heads, it 
denotes Rain. 

When Ajfes bray or (bake their Ears, or 
are annoy’d with Flies; when Deers fight; 
when Foxes and Wolves howl mightily; 
when Hogs at Play break or fcatter their 
Food; and Oxen that are ty’d together, raife 
their Heads, and lick their Snouts, it is a Sign 
of Rain. 

When Cattle leave off feeding, and make 
Hafte to Ihelter under Bufhes and Hedges, 
&c. when Cats rub their Heads with their 
Fore-paws (efpecially that Fart of their Heads 
which is above their Ears) and lick their 
Bodies with their Tongues, it is a Sign of 
Rain. 

Beajls do generally delight in a moift Air, 
and it caufes them to eat their Meat the better. 
Cattle, Deer and Rabbets will feed heartily 
before Rain. Heifers will put up their Notes, 


and foufif in the Air againft Rain. Sheep will 
rife early in a Morning to feed againft Rain. 

Alfo Ftfhes , either Sea or River-Fijb do 
often, by their playing towards the Top of 
the Waters, foretel Rain. For this, the Lord 
Bacon gives this Reafbn, That when the Wea¬ 
ther is dr^, the Fijh love to keep as much as 
they can from the Air, and fwim lower, and 
will not come near the Air till it is moift. 

Infers and Reptiles do alfo give Frognofticks 
of Rain. 

Ants quit their Labour, and hide therefelves 
in the Ground againft Rain : For thefe provi¬ 
dent Jnfetfs, by a fecret Inftimft in Nature, 
carry their Eggs to a Place of drier Security, 
when they find the Air chang’d into Moiftneis, 
and clogg’d with Vapours. 

Bees, when Rain is coming on, do not ftir 
from their Hives, or at leaft not for. 

Fleas bite more againft Rain, and Flies are 
very troublefome, often dafhing againft Per- 
fons Faces. 

Moles will caft up more Earth; and Earth¬ 
worms will creep out of the Ground againft 
Rain. 

Even the Bodies of Men and Women give 
Tokens of Rain or Frefi, by Aches, Corns and 
Wounds, which will be more troublefome 
againft fiich Scafbns: For Rain makes the 
Humours of the Body to abound more, and 
Frofi makes them (harper. 

Mr. Ozanam fays. That the very Body of 
all Animals and Vegetables , is (as it were) a 
Contexture of Barometers, Hygrometers and 
thermometers, for the Humours with which 
organiz’d Bodies are replenifhed, increafo or 
decreafe, according to the different Difpofiti- 
ons of the Air, 

Prognofiicks of the Weather from Vegetables. 

Mr. Pointer tells os. He has obftrv’d, that 
many, if not moft Vegetables do expand their 
Flowers and Down in Sun-fhiny Weather, and 
towards the Evening, and againft Rain, clofo 
them again, efpecially at the Beginning of 
their Flowering, when their Leaves are young 
and tender. 

This is evident in the Down of Dandelion 
and other Downs, and evidently in the Flowers 
of Pimpernel, the Opening and Shutting of 
which (he fays) are the Countryman’s Weather - 
wifer. 

And Mr. Gerard fays, if the Flowers be 
clofe (hut, it betokens Rain and Foul-weather ^ 
but if they be fpread abroad. Fair-weather. 

The Lord Bacon fays, trefoil fwclls in the 
Stalk againft Rain, and lb ftands more up¬ 
right ; for by Wet, Stalks do ereft, and Leaves 
bow down; And Pliny foys much to the fame 
Purpofc. 

The former fays likewife. That there is in 
the Stubble-Fields a final! red Flower, which 
Country People call the Wmcopife, which if it 
opens in the Morning, you may be fore of a 
fair Day to follow. 

Mr. Ozanam gives as a natural Reafbn for 
this, that Plants are a fort of natural Hygrome¬ 
ters, which are compos’d of an infinite Num¬ 
ber 
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ber of Fibres, Trachea or Air-Veflels, which 
are like lb many Canals or Pipes, thro’ which 
the Moifture of the Air, as well as the Juice 
of the Earth, is conveyed into all its Parts. 

Thefe Tracheae or Air-Veflels are vifible, 
and appear very pretty in the Leaf of the 
Scabious or the Vme j if you pall a funder fome 
of its principal Ribs, you may lee between 
them the Spiral Air-Veflels (like Threads or 
Cobwebs) a little uncoil’d. 

Signs of Rainy Weather by folid Bodies. 

The hard eft and molt folid Wood will fwell 
by the Moifture of the Air: This is evident 
by the Difficulty of Ifiutting Doors and Win¬ 
dows in wet Heather , and Boxes, elpecially of 
Deal; and pegs of Wood, when they draw and 
wind hard, are Signs of wet Weather : And this 
is caufcd by the Admilfion of the Air through 
the Pores of the Wood. 

Mr. Ozanam fays. The moift Vapours do 
readily infmuate into Wood, elpecially that 
which is light and dry, it being extreamly 
porous; fb that they are fometimes made ufe 
of in dilating and breaking the hardeft Bodies, 
and in particular Mill-ftones : For when they 
have cut a Rock into a Cylinder, they divide 
that into feveral lefler Cylinders, by making 
feveral Holes round the great Cylinder, at 
proportional Diftances, according to the 
Thickncfles they defign the Mill’ftones, and 
then fill them with as many Pieces of Sallovt- 
wood dry’d in an Oven ; for when the wet 
Weather comes, thefe Wedges or Pieces of 
Wood become fb impregnated with the moift 
Corpufcles of the Air, that they fwell and 
break, or feparate the cylindrical Rock into 
feveral Stones. 

And Stones, efpecially Marble , will fweat 
againft wet Weather , though it be but from an 
outward Caufe, in that the Stones are fo hard 
and folid, as not to admit the Moifture of the 
Air, and therefore it only lies upon the Super¬ 
ficies of the Stones. 

And the Humidity of the Air infinuates itfelf 
into the hardeft Bodies, which are notdeftitute 
of Pores, and elpecially into light Bodies that 
take up a great Space. 

Signs of Rainy Weather front the Planets 
and Stars. 

By the Sun. If the Sun , at his Riling, looks 
red , and broader than ufual, then many moift 
Vapours are gathering from the Sea, and the 
Air is thickening, and the Beams of the Sun 
being diffus’d in it, caufes the Sun’s Face to 
fhew a great deal bigger than is ufual; and, in 
a Ihort Time, you will perceive the Clouds 
muttering and over-fpreading the Heavens, and 
the Air condenfing into a watery Body. 

If this happens in Summer or Autumn, when 
the Weather is hot, the Showers that fall will 
be violent, but of fhort Continuance; but if 
this happens in the Winter or Spring, it denotes 
fettled Rains, but more moderate. 

It has been an Obfervation, confirm'd by 
long Experience, That if the £un rife? with a 


hluijb Circle inclining to White, the Air is gfofi 
and condens’d, and Rain will foon fall. 

And if when the Sun riles, he is pale, and 
the Sky is of a dusky iCed in the Morning, it 
will foon be overcaft, and there muft quickly 
follow Rain, attended with whisking Winds. 

Alfb if the Sun riles of a mifty , muddy 
Colour, or in a black Cloud, and diffufes his 
Rays palifb towards the North and South, it 
fbretels Rain. 

It has been an Obfervation, That if the 
Sun lets under a thick Cloud, Rajn will fall 
the next Day; or if it rains immediately, there 
will be a great deal of Wind the next Day: 
And this is almoft the conftant Confequence of 
a pate fetting Sun. 

Tho’ a red Sky at the S«»-rifing is a Sign of 
Rain, yet a red Sky, when the Sun lets, is a 
Sign of fair Weather: Tho’, indeed, if the Sky 
be red at a great Diftance, from the Part 
where the Sun fets, as in the Eajl, there will 
be either Rain or Wind the next Day. 

As to the Moon. A pale Moon is a Fore¬ 
runner of Rain; a red one of Wind, and a 
clear one of fine Weather. 

When the Moon is encompafs’d with a very 
large Circle, or is dim and mifty, then there 
will follow Wind, Rain or Snow very quickly, 
probably within twenty-four Hours. 

If the Horns of the Moon at her fir ft Rifing, 
or within two or three Days after her Change, 
are blunt, it betokens rainy Weather for that 
Quarter, but feafonable Weather the other 
Quarter. 

An Iris round the Moon is alfb a Sign of 
Rain, with a South Wind. 

Two or three dilcontinued and fpeckled 
Circles or Rings round the Moon befpeak a 
Storm. 

Signs of Rainy Weather by the Stars. 

When the Stars feem bigger than ufual, pale, 
dull, and do not twinkle, it is a Sign that the 
Air is condenfing to Rain, that will foon fall. 

When in Summer-time the Stars appear 
brighter and more blazing than ordinary, it 
belpeaks great Winds arid Rain 

When many Stars appear in the Night, and 
feem more numerous than ufual, and in Sum¬ 
mer-time the Wind be Eafi, it denotes hidden 
Rain. 

Signs of Rainy Weather from the Clouds. 

If in an Evening there appear many fmall 
Clouds from the Weft, it (hews that Rain is 
gathering, and will loon fall. 

When Clouds appear like Rocks or Towers, 
they fignify great Showers. 

Mr. Ozanam fays. That when we fee little, 
black, looie Clouds, wandering to and fro, 
lower than the reft, we apprehend a future 
Storm; and when at the rifing of the Sun fe¬ 
veral Clouds arefeen to gather in the Weft ; 
and on the other hand, if thefe Clouds dilperfe, 
it befpeaks fair Weather. 

When the Sun through the Clouds appears 
double or triple, it fhews a Storm of long 
Duration. 

9 M Signs 
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Signs of Rain from tbe Rainbow. 

If the Rainbow appears very big, it denotes 
much Wet; but if very red. Wind withal. 

If a Rainbow appears after a long Drought, 
it fignifies Rain ; but if it appears after a long 
time of Wet, it betokens fair Heather. 

If a Rainbow appears in the Morning, it 
betokens finall Rain, and fair Heather prelently 
after. 

If a Rainbow vani flies altogether, fair Wca- 
thcr will follow, Winds will ariie, and bring 
great Showers from the Part that the Rainbow 
firft begins to break or vanilh. 

If the Rainbow be broken in many Parts, 
tempeftnous Winds arc gathering in the Air. 

If after a Rainbow appears, the Colours 
grow darker and darker. Rain is gathering; 
if lighter, and the Colours fairer, fair Hea¬ 
ther. 

Mr. Ozanam fays, a Rainbow in the Eafi y 
cfpecially if it be of a bright, lively Colour, 
is a Sign of great Rain. 

A Rainbow in the Eaft y in an Evening, pre¬ 
faces fair Heather ; but if the Colour is lively 
and red, it prefiges Wind. 

A Rainbow in the//?/? foretcls an indifferent 
Quantity of Rain and Thunder. 

If two Rainbows appear together, it fore- 
tels fair Weather for the prelent, but Rain two 
or three Days after. 

. Prognojlicatious of tbe Weather from Mijls. 

If Mijls arife out of Ponds and Rivers, to 
the Top of Hills, it betokens, that there will 
be Rain fbon, either the fame Day, or com¬ 
monly within two or three Days ; but if when 
they arife out offuch Places, they vanifh away, 
it is a Sign of fair Weather. 

If there be a general Mijl y both on the Hills 
and Vales, before the Sun-riling near the Full- 
Moon, it denotes fair Weather. 

Air. Ozanam fays, If you obferve a white 
Vapour arifing upon Waters or Marlhes, or 
Meads, after Sun-fet, or before Sun-riling, it 
will be fair warm Weather the next Day. 

Signs of Fair Weather. 

When the Sun is fair and bright at his riftng 
in a Morning, and is blufhing, without Spots 
or black Clouds near him when he lets at Night, 
it is a Sign of fair Weather. 

When the Moon is three or four Days old, 
and has her Horns (harp, and pointed very 
bright, it is a Sign of fair Weather till Die comes 
to the Full, if not the whole Month. 

If the Moon has a bright, Ihining Circle 
about her when (he is at the Full, it promifes 
fair Weather for many Days. 

When the Stars fhine out clear and bright, 
and feem to dart out pointed Rays, it is a 
Sign of fair Weather. 

Alio when little Clouds fink low, as into 
Valleys at Soutb-Eajl or Soutb-WeJl> it is a 
Sign of fair Weather. 

■ If the Tops of Hills be clear, it is a Sign of 
fair Weather. 


If there are to the North Weft white fcat- 
tering Clouds, like Fleeces of Wool, it is a 
Sign of fair Weather. 

When white Clouds or Mills hang juft 
over Rivers, and difperfe no farther, it is a 
Sign of fair Weather. 

When a Rainbow appears after a Shower, 
and the blue or yellow Part of it be very bright, 
and the higheft Colour, they arc Tokens of 
fair Weather. 

When Bees fly far from their Hives, and 
come home late, it is a Sigrt of fair Weather. 

When there are great Swarms of Gnats, it 
prefages fair Weather. 

Glow-worms Alining by Night is a Sign of 
fair Weather. 

When Kites fly aloft, it befpeaks (air dry 
Weather : The Lord Bacon gives this Reafon 
for it; Becaufe the Kite mounts moft into the 
Air of that Temper wherein he delights; for 
this afpiring Bird does not fo much affed the 
Grofliiels of the Air, as the Cold and Frefli- 
nefs of it; for being a Bird of Prey, and 
therefore hot, he delights in the frefh Air. 

When Swallows fly high, it is a Sign of fair 
Weather. 

When Owls hoot much, it is a Sign of fair 
Weather: and tho’ Owls do always hoot much 
both in wet and dry U eather , yet there is this 
Difference, that their Hooting is more clamo¬ 
rous in wet Weather , but more eafy and fedate 
in fair Weather. 

When Halcyons, Coots, and other Sea« 
Fowls, leave the Shores, and flock to the Sea, 
it is a Sign of fair Weather • 

When Cattle feed eagerly, without looking 
about them, it is a Sign of fair Weather. 

W hen Fiih rife frequently, and flirt upon 
the Watet, it is a Sign of fair Weather. 

Spiders Webs in the Air, or on the Grafs 
and Trees, foretel much fair Weather. 

i. A thick , dark Sky> lajiwg for fome time y 
without either Sun or Rain> always becomes firft 
fair , then foul y i. e. changes to a fair clear Sky 
ere it turns to Rain* 1 Thus the Reverend 
Mr. Clark , who kept a Regifter of the Weather 
for Thirty Years; fince put into Mr. Derbanf s 
Hand by his Grandlon, the learned Dodor 
Samuel Clark. This, he fays, he fcarce ever 
knew to fail, at leaft, when the Wind was in 
any of the Eafterly Points : But Mr. Derbam 
has obferved the Rule to hold good, be the 
Wind where it will. 

The Caufe is obvious. The Atmofphere is 
replete with Vapours, which, tho’ fuflicient to 
refled, and intercept the Sun’s Rays from us, 
yet want Denflty to defeend; and while the 
Vapours continue in the fame State, the Weather 
will do £» too. Accordingly, fuch Weather is 
generally attended with moderate Warmth, 
and with little or no Wind to difturb the Va¬ 
pours, and an heavy Atmofphere to fuftain 
them j the Barometer being commonly high, 
■ ■■■ But when the Cold approaches, and by 
cendenfing, drives the Vapours into Clouds or 
Drops, then Way is made for the Sun-beams, 
till the fameiVapours, being, by farther Con- 
denfation, form’d into Rain, fall down in 
Drops. 
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2. A Change in the Warmth of the Weather, 
is generally followed by a Change of the Wind — 
Thus the Northerly and Southerly Winds, 
commonly efteemed the Cauies of cold and 
warm Heather , are really the Effects of the 
Cold or Warmth of the Atmofphere; of which 
Mr. Derbam afTures us, he h is had lb many 
Confirmations, that he makes no Doubt of it. 

Thus it is common, to lee a warm Southerly 
Wind fuddenly chang’d to the North, by the 
Fall of Snow or Hail; or to lee the Wind in 
a cold frofty Morning North, when the Sun 
has well warm’d the Earth and Air, wheel to¬ 
wards the South, and again turn Northerly or 
Eafterly in the cold Evening. 

Prognojlicks of the Weather by the Winds. 

The Winds, lays Mr. Pointer , are the Caufes 
of the molt fudden and extraordinary Altera¬ 
tions of the Air. 

The Nature of the Winds is fuch, that by 
the Experience we have of them, we may very 
nearly predict what Weather we fliall have for 
two or three Days after. 

As for Example: We know that in our 
Climate, a South Wind generally brings Rain, 
and a Weft Wind more; and the Weft Wind 
is the predominant Wind with us, becaule 
the Ocean lies on the Weft Side of our 
Country. 

And alio, that a North Wind brings fair 
Weather to us, as well as the Eaft Wind, 
which does not laft lo long as the North; 
therefore the North-eaft and South weft Winds 
are thole that are neceflary chiefly to be 
treated of 

Some curious Obfervers of the Weather 
have made this Obfervation for many Years; 
That there is as much South and Weft Wind 
in eight Years, as there is North and Eaft 
Winds; and of confluence, as many wet 
Years as dry ones. 

Mr. Pointer gives the following, Rules to 
know when the Wind will let in one of thefe 
two Points, for the moft part for two or three 
Months together. 

Firft, as to the North-eaft Wind: When 
the Wind turns to the North-eaft Point, and 
continues in it two Days without Rain, and 
does neither turn to the Southward the third 
Day, nor rain, then it is likely to continue 
eight or nine Days without Rain, and then to 
Kturn into the South. 

If the Wind turn out of the South to the 
North-eaft again, and continues two Days in 
that Point, and neither rains, nor turns to 
the South the third Day, it is likely to con¬ 
tinue North-eaft for two Months, and for the 
moft part for three Months. The Wind will 
finifli thele Turns towards the North in three 
Weeks time. 

Secondly, as to the South-weft Winds; when 
the Wind has been in the North for two 
Months or more, and comes to the South, 
there are ufually three or four fair Days at 
firft, and then on the fourth or fifth Day comes 
Ram, or elle the Wind turns North, and con¬ 
tinues ftiil dry. 


If within a Day or two, without Rain, it 
returns into the South, and with Rain, turn 
Northward, and return into the South the firft 
or fecond Day, as before, two or three times 
together after this Manner, then it is like 
to be in the South or South-weft two or three 
Months together for the moft part, as it was in 
the North before. 

He does not mention the Eaft or Weft 
Winds, becaufe he lays, the Rains come ufoally 
from the South, or in the Ihifting of the Wind 
from the South to the North : As for the 
Drought, the Wind is, for the moft part, 
North-eaft. 

If it prove fair Weather out of the South 
for a Week together (which is not ufual) it is 
like to be a great Drought, when it has rained 
for a long Time out of the South before. 

The Wind ufually turns from the North to 
the South quietly without Rain ; but comes 
back again into the North, with a ftrong Wind 
and Rain. 

The greateft Winds which blow down 
Houles and Trees, ufually come by the turn¬ 
ing of the Wind out of the South by Weft 
into the North, which drives away Rain, and 
clears the Air. 

Of Prognojlications of the Weather from the 
Barometer. 

Mr. Derbam prefents us with the following 
Remarks: 

i. That foggy Weather makes the Mercury 
rife in the Barometer , as well as the North 

Wind-The Caufe he fuggefts, probably 

enough, to be the Acceflion of the Load of 
Vapour to the former Weight of the Atmo¬ 
fphere : Mizzling Weather he like wife obferves 
to have the like Effect. 

а. The Colds and Heats in England and 
Switzerland begin and end nearly about the 
lame time; nay, and any remarkable Weather , 
eipecially if it continue any while, affedts one 
Place as well as t’other. 

3. That the remarkably cold Days in June, 
Amo 1708, were found in Switzerland to pre¬ 
cede ours commonly about five Days or more ; 
and that the remarkable Heats in the following 
Months began to abate in both Places about 
the feme time, only fomewhat fooner here than 
there. 

4. That the Winds in both Places frequently 
agree, yet they often differ. 

5. That the Barometer is always lower at 
Zurich than at Upminjier , by fometimes one, 
and fometimes two Englijb Inches ; but the 
common Difference is about half an Inch; 
which may be folved either by fuppofing Zurich 
fituate one fourth of an Inch higher above the 
Level of the Sea than Upminjier ; or elfe by 
feppofing, that Part of th terraqueous Globe, 
as lying nearer the Line, to be higher and 
more diftant from the Center than ours is, 
which lies nearer the Pole. 

б. That the Barometer generally riles and 
falls together at far diftant Places: Tho’ this 
Agreement of the Barometer is not lb conftant 
between Zurich and Upminjier , as in Places 
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nearer Home, viz- at London and Paris ; where 
again the Agreement is not fo great as between 
Upmmfier and Lancajbire . 

7. That the Variations of the Barometer are 
greateft, as the Places are neareft the Poles. 
Thus, e g. the Mercury at London has a greater 
Range by two or three Lines than at Paris ; 
and at Parity a greater than at Zurich : In feme 
Places near the Equinoitial, there is fcarce any 
Variation at all. 

8. That the Rain in Switzerland and Italy 
is much greater in Quantity throughout the 
Year than that in Ejfex j yet the Rains are 
more frequent, i e. there are more rainy Days 
in Ejfex than at either of thole Phces. 

The Proportion of the annual Rains that fall 
in the fcveral Places we have any good Ob- 
fervarions of, Rand thus: at Zurich the Depth 
of the annual Rain, at a Medium, is about 
32 ~ Inches j at Pi fa 43 7 j at Paris 23 ; at 
Lifle in Flanders 23 -- ; at Townky in Lancajbire 
42 ~ - 7 at Upminfter 197. 

9. That Cold contributes greatly to Rain, 
and that apparently by condenfing the fulpended 
Vapours, and making them delcend. Thus 
very cold Months or Sea ions are generally fol¬ 
lowed immediately by very rainy ones $ and 
cold Summers are always wet ones. 

10. That high Ridges of Mountains, as the 
Alps , and the Snows they are covered withal, 
not only affedt the neighbouring Places by the 
Colds, Rains, Vapours, Sc. they produce, 
but even diftant Countries, as England, often 
partakes of their Effects —Thus the extraordi¬ 
nary Colds December 1708, and the Relaxa¬ 
tions thereof were felt in Italy and Switzerland 
leveral Days before they reached u$. This 
Mr. Derbam thinks is an Indication that they 
were driven from them to us, 

WILDERNESSES, if rightly fituated, 
artfully contrived, and judicioufly planted, are 
the greateft Ornaments to a fine Garden : But 
it is rare to lee thefe lo well executed in Gar¬ 
dens, as to afford the Owner due Pleafure 
(dpecially if he is a Perion of an elegant 
Tafte) lor either they are lo fituated as to 
hinder a diftant Proipc£t, or elle are not Judi- 
cioufly planted : The latter of which is fcarce 
ever to be found in any of our molt magni¬ 
ficent Gardens, very few of their Defigners 
ever ftudying the natural Growth of Plants, lb 
as to place them in fuch manner, that they 
may not obftrubt the Sight from the leveral 
Parts of the Plantation which are prefented to 
the View : Therefore I lhall briefly let down 
what has occurred to me from time to time, 
when I have confidered thefe Parts of Gardens, 
whereby a Perion will be capable to form 
an Idea of the true Beauties, which ought 
always to be ftudied in the Contrivance of 
Wtlderneffes. * 

1. Wtlderneffes Ihould always be propor¬ 
tioned to the Extent of the Gardens in which 
they are made, that they may correipond in 
Magnitude with the other Parts of the Garden $ 
for it is very ridiculous to fee a large Wtlder- 
neft planted with tall Trees in a finall Spot of 
Ground; and on the other hand, nothing can 


be more abferd than to lee little paultry Squares, 
or Quarters of Wtldernefs-vtork in a magnificent 
large Garden. 

z. As to the Situation of Wtlderneffes, they 
Ihould never be placed too near the Habitation, 
becaule the great Quantity of Moifture which 
is perfpired from the Trees, will caufe a damp 
nnwhollome Air about the Houle, which is 
often of ill Confequence. Nor Ihould they be 
fituated lo as to obftru& any diftant Profpebt 
of the Country, which fliould always be pre- 
ferved where-ever it can be obtained, there 
being nothing lo agreeable to the Mind as an 
unconfined Prolpeft of the adjacent Country. 
But where the Sight is confined within the 
Limits of the Garden from its Situation, then 
there is nothing fo agreeable to terminate the 
ProipebL as a beautiful Scene of the various 
Kinds of Trees judicioufly planted j and if it 
is lo contrived, that the Termination is planted 
circularly, with the Concave toward the Sight, 
it will have a much better Effeft than if it end 
in ftraic Lines or Angles, which are never lb 
agreeable to the Mind. 

3. The Plants fliould always be adapted to 
the Size of the Plantation} for *tis very abfurd 
to lee tall Trees planted in Imall Squares of a 
little Garden j and lb likewife, if in large De- 
figns are planted nothing but Imall Shrubs, it 
will have a mean Appearance; It fliould alfo 
be obferved, never to plant Ever-greens 
amongft deciduous Trees, but always place the 
Ever-greens in a Wtldernefs, or a feparate Part 
of the Wildernefs by themfelves, and that 
chiefly ih Sight, becaule thefe afford a conti¬ 
nual Pleafure both in Summer and Winter, 
when in the latter Seafon, the deciduous Trees 
do not appear lo agreeable. 

4. The Walks muft alio be proportioned to 
the Size of the Ground, and not make large 
Walks in a Imall Wildernefs (nor too many 
Walks tho’ Imaller) whereby the greateft Part 
of the Ground is employed in Walks: Nor 
Ihould the grand Walks of a large Wildernefs 
be too finall j both of which are equally faulty. 
Thefe Walks Ihould not be entered immedi¬ 
ately from thole of the Plealure-Garden, but 
rather be led into by a Imall private Walk, 
which will render it more entertaining : Or if 
the large Walk be turned in Form of a Serpent, 
fo as not to fhew its whole Extent, the Mind 
will be better pleated than if the Whole were 
open to the View. 

The ufual Method of contriving Wilder- 
neffes is, to divide the whole Compafs of 
Ground, either into Squares, Angles, Circles, 
or other Figures, making the Walks corre- 
fpondent to them; planting the Sides of the 
Walks with Hedges of Lime , Elm, Hornbeam , 
Sc. and the Quarters within are planted with 
various Kinds of Trees protnifeuoufly without 
Order. But this can by no means be eftcemed 
a judicious Method, becaufe hereby there will 
be a great Expence in keeping the Hedges of a 
large Wildernefs in good Order, which inftead 
of being beautiful, are rather the reverfe; for 
as thefe Parts of a Garden Ihould, in a great 
meafure, be defigned from Nature, lo what¬ 
ever has the ftiff Appearance of Art, does by 
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no means correfpond therewith- Befides thefe 
Hedges are generally train’d up fo high as to 
ablti ubl the Sight from the Trees in the Quar¬ 
ters, which ought never to be done. 

In the next place, the Walks are common¬ 
ly made to inter fed each other in Angles, 
which alfo {hews too formal and trite for fuch 
Plantations, and are by no means comparable 
to fuch Walks as have the Appearance of 
Meanders or Labyrinths, where the Eye can’t 
difeover more than twenty or thirty Yards in 
Length ; and the more thefe Walks are turned, 
the greater Pleafure they will aflord. Thefe 
fhould now and then lead into an open circular 
Piece of Gralsin the Center cf which may 
be placed either an Obelisk, Statue, or Foun¬ 
tain ; and if in the Middle Part of the Wilder- 
ttefs there be contrived a large Opening, in the 
Center of which may be ereded a Dome or 
Banqueting Houfe, furrounded with a green 
Plot of Grafs, it will be a confiderable Addi¬ 
tion to the Beauty of the Place. 

From the Sides of the Walks and Open¬ 
ings, the Trees Ihould rife gradually one 
above another to the Middle of the Quarters, 
where ihould always be planted the largelt 
growing Trees, fo that the Heads of all the 
Trees will appear to the View; but their 
Stems will be hid from Sight, which will have 
a vaftly different Eifed from the common 
Method, where the Trees are planted large and 
{mail, without any Order, fo that many times 
the largeil are next the Sight, and fmall ones 
behind them, juft according as it happens; in 
which manner the fmall ones, being overhung 
and {haded, do feldom thrive well. 

But in order to plant a Wildcrnefs with 
Judgment, the ufual Growth of all the dif¬ 
ferent Sorts of Trees Ihould be well confider- 
ed, that each may be placed according to die 
Magnitude to which they generally grow; 
otherwife, if they are at firft planted one 
above another, as before direded, they will 
not continue to grow in rhis Order many 
Years; for feme Sorts will greatly out-grow 
the others, and thereby render the Plantation 
It-Is beautiful v but when they are placed ac¬ 
cording to their ufual manner of growing, 
they will always continue nearly in the finie 
Order, which renders them very entertaining 
to the Sight. 

Thelc Trees Ihould alfo be allow’d a pro¬ 
portion ble Difhnce, according to their 
Growth, and not crowded fo clofe as in 
commonly practis'd, whereby there are four 
times the Number of Trees planted which 
need be; and this clofe planting caufes them to 
afpirc to a great Hughe, but then they want the 
noble Diffusion of Branches, which is vaftly 
more agreeable to the Sight than a Parcel of 
thin, taper Stems, with fcarcely any Heads, 
as is too often the Cafe in fome of the largefb 
Gardens in England, where, inftcad of look¬ 
ing at a noble Parabola of Trees, with their 
fpreading globular Heads, a Parcel of naked 
Stems prefenc themfelves to View, and where 
the Trees are thus crowded they never thrive 
half fo' well, nor will they continue half fo 
Jong, as thofe which are allow’d a proper 
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Di fiance *, for their Roots running and inter¬ 
fering with each other, do draw the Nourifh- 
ment away farter than the Ground can fupply 
them; which caufes their Leaves to be fmall, 
and, in dry Seafons, to decay and fall off long 
before their ufual Time, and thereby renders 
the Plantation lefs agreeable. 

In the Diftribution of thefe Plantations, in 
thofe Parts which are planted with deciduous 
Trees, may be planted next the Walks of 
Openings, Rofes, thneyfuckles, Spire a frutex, 
and other Kinds of low flowering Shrubs, 
which may be always kept very dwarf, and 
may be planted pretty clofe together ; and at 
the Foot of them, near the Sides of the Walks, 
may be planted Rrimrofes, Violets , Daffodils, 
and many other Sorts of Wood Flowers, not in 
a ftrait Line, but rather to appear accidental, 
as in a natural Wood. Behind the firft Row, 
of Shrubs fhould be planted Syringa's, Cytuffus's, 
Alt baa frutex, Mezerioris , and other flowering 
Shrubs of a middle Growth, which may be 
back’d with Laburnums , Lilacs , Gelder Rofes, 
and other flowering Shrubs of large Growth; 
thefe may be back’d with many other Sorts of 
Trees, rifing gradually to the Middle of the 
Quarters, from whence they fhould always 
flope down every Way to the Walks. 

By this Diftribution you will have the Plea¬ 
fure of the flowering Shrubs near the Sight, 
whereby you will be regal’d with their Scent, 
as you pals thro’ the Walks; which is feldom 
observed by thofe who plant Haiderneffes: for 
nothing is more common than to fee Rofes, 
Honey-Suckles, and other fmall flowering Shrubs, 
placed in the Middle of large Quarters, un¬ 
der the Dropping and Shade of large Trees, 
where they feldom thrive ; and if they do, 
rhe Pleafure of them is Jolt, bccaufe they are 
fccluded from the Sight. If thefe Quarters 
are flightly dug every Winter , it will keep the 
Ground clean from noxious Weeds, and be a 
great Benefit to the Trees. And the Expence 
of doing this, where Labour is cheap,’ can¬ 
not be very confiderable unlefs in very great 
Plantations. 

But befide thefe Grand Walks and Open¬ 
ings, (which fhould always be laid with Turf, 
and kept well mowed) there fhould be fome 
fmaller Serpentine Walks through the Middle 
of the Quarters, where Perfons may retire 
for Privacy. There need be nothing but the 
Ground of the Place made level and kept 
hoed to clear it from Weeds, which will be 
no great Trouble to do with a Dutch Hoe, 
which is broad, and will make great Riddance; 
and then rake them over to make them hand- 
fome. Thele Walks need not be very broad, 
but fhould be turned in fuch i. manner as not 
to deviate far from the Middle of the Quar¬ 
ter, becaufe there the Trees being largeft, 
will afford the ampleft Shade ; five or fix Feet 
will be a fufficient Width for thefe Walks, in 
large Quarters; but in final] ones, four Feet 
is full enough. By the Sides of thefe Private 
Walks may alfo be fcattered fome Wood- 
Flowers and Plants, which, if artfully planted, 
will have a very good Eftefl.- 
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Iii the general Defign for tbefe WilderneJJes, 
it fliould not be ftudied to make the feveral 
Parts correfpondent, for that is fo formal 
and flit)', as to be now quite rejefted; the 
greater Divetficy there is in the Diftribution 
of thcfe Parts, the more Pleafure they will 
affords and flnce, according to this Method 
of Defigning and Planting, the different Parts 
never do prelent themfelves to the fame View, 
fo it is no macter how different they are varied 
afunder; that Part of them which is molt in 
View from the Houfe or other Parts of the 
Garden, may be planted with Evergreens; 
but the other Parts may be planted with deci¬ 
duous Trees in the foregoing manner. 

The Part planted with Evergreens may be 
difpos’d in the following manner, viz. in the 
firft Line next the great Walks, may be 
placed Lauras Tims, Boxes, Spurge Laurel, 
Juniper, Savin, and other dwarf Evergreens; 
behind tiiefe may be placed Laurels, Hollies, 
Arbutus's, and other Evergreens of a larger 
Growth ; next to thefe may be placed Ala- 
ternus's, Pl/tUyrca's, Tews, Cyprefs's, Virginian 
Cedars, and other Trees of the fame Growth; 
behind thefe may be planted Norway and 
Silver Firs, the True Pine , and other Sorts of 
the like Growth ; and in the Middle fhould 
be planted Scotch Pines, Pinajler , and other of 
the largcft growing Evergreens, which will 
afford a raoft delightful Profpett, if the dif¬ 
ferent Shades of their Greens are curioufly in¬ 
termix’d. And in order to render the Variety 
greater, there may be many Kinds of hardy 
Evergreens obtain’d from the North Parts of 
Amenca, as there are already fome in Eng¬ 
land, which are very fit for this Purpole, 
aed are mention’d in different Parts of this 
Book. 

This manner of feparating the Evergreens 
from the deciduous Trees, will not only make 
a much better Appearance, but alfo caufe 
them to thrive far beyond what they ufuaily 
do when intermix’d ; therefore I fhould never 
adviie any Perfon to plant them promifcu- 
ouffy together. 

By what I have faid concerning the Plant¬ 
ing the Trees in Rows, one behind another, 
according to their different Growths, I would 
not have it underflood, that I mean the pla¬ 
cing them in ftrait Lines, which is too ftiff 
and formal for thefe Plantations; all that is 
intended, is to place the Front Rows of Trees 
on each Side the Walks, at an equal Diftance 
from the Side of the Walks ; but the Lines 
of Trees (efpccially the three firft) muft turn 
in the fame manner as the Walks ; thofe be¬ 
hind may be placed after any manner, pro¬ 
vided Care be taken to allow each fufneient 
Room to grow, and that there may appear no 
uneven Gaps in the Diftance of their Heads, 
but that they may all rife gradually, fo as 
to form a hand fome Slope. 

In final 1 Gardens, where there is not Room 
for thefe magnificent WilderneJJes, there may 
be fome rifing Clumps of Evergreens, fo de¬ 
ign’d as- to make the Ground appear much 
larger than it is in reality ; and if in thefe 
there are fome Serpentine Walks ■ well con¬ 


trived, it will greatly improve the Places, and 
deceive thofe who are unacquainted with the 
Ground, as to its Size. Thefe Clumps or 
little Quarters of Evergreens fhould be placed 
juft beyond die plain Opening of Grafs before 
the Houfe, where the Eye will be carried 
from the plain Surface of Grafs, to the regu¬ 
lar Slope of Evergreens, to the great Pleafure 
of the Beholder; but if there is a diftant 
Profpedl of the adjacent Country from the 
Houfe, then this fliould not be obftrudtcd, 
but rather a larger Opening allow’d for the 
View, bounded oil each. Side with thefe rifing 
Clumps, which may be extended to half the 
Compafs of the Ground: And on the back 
Part from the Sight, may be planted the feve¬ 
ral Kinds of flowering Shrubs, according to 
their different Growths, which Will ftill add to 
the Variety. Thefe finall Quarters fhould not 
be furrounded wich Hedges for the Reafons 
before given for the larger Plantadons; nor 
fhould they be cut into Angles, or any other 
ftudied Figures, but be defign’d rather in a 
rural Manner, which is always preferable to 
the other for thefe Kinds of Plantations. 

In WilderneJJes there is but little Trouble or 
Expence after their firft planting, which is an 
Addition to their Value ; the only Labour re¬ 
quired, is to mow and roll the large Grafs 
Walks, and to keep the other Ground Walks 
free from Weeds. And in the Quarters if 
the Weeds are hoed down two or three times 
in a Summer , it will ftill add to their Neat- 
nefs. The Trees fhould alfo be pruned to cut 
©ut all dead Wood or irregular Branches, 
where they crofs each other, and juft to pre- 
ferve them within due Bounds; and, as was 
before obferved, if the Ground be {lightly 
dug between the Trees, it will greatly pro¬ 
mote their Vigour. This being the whole 
Labour of a Wildernefs, *tis no Wonder they 
are fo generally efteem’d, efpecially when wc 
confider the Pleafure they afford. 

SWEET-WILLIAMS; vide Caryo' 
phyllus Barbatus. 

WIL L O W ; vide Salix. 

WILLOW the French; vide Chamaene- 
rion. 

WIND, is defin’d to be the Stream or 
Current of the Air, together with fuch Va¬ 
pours as the Air carries along with it: Or it 
is a fenfible Agitation of the Air, whereby a 
large Quantity thereof flows out of one Place 
or Region unto another. 

The Antients made but four Winds , ac¬ 
cording to the four Cardinal Points; but this 
vris quickly look’d upon as too grofs a Divi- 
fion; the following Age added eight more to 
this Number, which was thought too nice, and 
a fubdividing; and therefore they reduc’d the 
laft Number to four, taking every other or 
middle Wind, and adding them to the old 
Account. But our Sailors, who are far be¬ 
yond the Antients for their Skill in Naviga¬ 
tion, have divided the Horizon into Thirty- 
two equal Parts, adding Twenty-eight to the 
four Cardinal Winds ; a thing exceeding ufe- 
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fill in Navigation, but of no great Concern in 
Natural Philofophy, unlcfs ir be to give a 
Hint that the Wind blows from all Parts of 
the Heavens. 

As to the Phyfical Caufe of Winds. 

Some Philofophers, as Dcs Cartes, Rohault, 
&c. account for the general Wind from the di¬ 
urnal Rotation of the Earth •, and from this 
general Wind derive all the particular ones. 

They fay, the Atmofphere inveiling the 
Earth, and moving round it, that Part will 
perform its Circuit fooneft, which has the 
finalleft Circle to deferibe. The Air there¬ 
fore near the Equator, will require a fome- 
what longer Time to perform its Courfe In 
from Wejt to Eafi than that nearer the Poles, 
that as the Earth turns Ealtward, the Particles 
of the Air near the Equinoctial, being exceed¬ 
ing light, are left behind, fo that in refpect 
of the Earth's Surface they move Weltwards, 
and become a conltant Eaflerly Wind. 

This Opinion feems confirm'd, for that 
thefe Winds are found only near the Equinoctial, 
in thofc Parallels of Latitude, where the diur¬ 
nal Motion is fwifteft ■, but the conltant Calms 
in the Atlantick Sea near the Equator, the 
Wclterly Winds near the Coalt of Gurney, and 
the periodical We fieri y Monfoons, under the 
Equator of the Indian Sea , fecmingly declare 
the Infuffkiency of that Hypothefis. 

Befides, the Air being kept to the Earth by 
the Principle of Gravity, would in Time ac¬ 
quire the fame Degree of Velocity that the 
Earth’s Surface moves with, as well in refpedt 
of the diurnal Rotation, as of the Annual 
about the Sun, which is about thirty Minutes 
fwifter. 

It remains therefore to fubftitute fome other 
Caufe capable of producing a like conltant 
EffeCt, not liable to the fame Objections, but 
agreeable to the known Properties of the Ele¬ 
ments of Air and Water, and the Laws of the 
Motion of fluid Bodies: Such an one is the 
ACtion of the Sun’s Beams upon the Air and 
Water as he palTes every Day over the 
Oceans, confidercd together with the Nature 
of the Soil, and Situation of the adjoining 
Continents. This has been done by Doclor 
Hatley. 

Therefore, according to the Laws of Static Its, 
die Air which is lels rarefied or expanded by 
Heat, and con fequently more ponderous, mud 
have a Motion towards thole Parts thereof 
which are more rarefied and lefs ponderous, 
to bring it to an Equilibrium •, dllo the Pre¬ 
fence of the Sun continually drifting to the 
Weftward, that Part to which the Air tends, 
by reafon of the Rarefaction made by his 
greatdt Meridian Heat, is with him carried 
Weilward ; and confequemly the Tendency 
of the whole Body of the lower Air is that 
Way. 

'I hus a general Eafterly IVind is formed, 
which being imprefs’d upon all the Air of a 
Vaft Ocean, the Parts impel one the other, 
and fo beep moving till the next Return of the 
San i vvhereby fo much of the Motion as was 


Joft, is again reftored; and thus the Eafterly 
Wind is made perpetual. 

. From the fame Principle it follows, that 
the Eajlerly Wind Ihould on the North Side of 
the Equator be to the Northwards of the Eaft; 
and in South Latitudes, to the Southward 
thereofj for near the Line the Air is much 
more rarefied, than at a greater Diltance from 
it» becaule the Sun is twice in a Year vertical 
there, and at no Time diftaqc above 23 De- 
grees -*■ j at which Diltance the Heat being at 
the Sine of the Angle of Incidence , is but little 
fhort of that of the perpendicular Ray. 
Whereas, under the Tropicks, tho’ thcjSun 
ftay long vertical, yet he is a long 47 De¬ 
grees oft j which is a kind of Winter, wherein 
the Air fo cools, as that the Summer Heat 
cannot warm it to the fame Degree wkh that 
under the Equator. Wherefore the Air to r 
wards the Northward and Southward being 
left rarefied than that in the Middle, ic fol¬ 
lows, that from both Sides it ought to tend 
towards the Equator. This Motion, com¬ 
pounded with the former Eafterly Wind, an¬ 
swers all the Phenomena of the general Trade 
Winds', which, if the whole Surface of the 
Globe were Sea, would undoubtedly blow all 
round the World, as they are found to do in 
the Atlantick and AEihioyick Ocean. 

But feeing fo great Continents do interpofe 
and break the Continuity of the Oceans, Re¬ 
gard muft be had to the Nature of the Soil, 
and the Pofition of the high Mountains, which 
are the two principal Caufes of the feveral 
Variations of the Wind from the former ge¬ 
neral Rule t for if a Country lying near the 
Sun, prove to be flat, fandy and low Land, 
fuch as the Defarts of Libya are ufually report¬ 
ed to be, the Heat occafioned by the Re¬ 
flection of the Sun’s Beams, and the Reten¬ 
tion thereof in the Sand, is incredible to thofe 
who have not felt it; whereby the Air beino- 
exceedingly rarefied, it is neceflary that this 
cooler and more denfe Air fhould run thi- ' 
therwards to reftpre the Equilibrium, 

This is fuppos’d to be the Caufe why, near 
the Coaft qf Gurney, the Wind always fets in 
upon the Land, blowing Welterly inftead of 
Eafterly ; there being fufficient Reafon to be¬ 
lieve that the Inland Parts of Africa are pro- 
digioufly hot, frnce the Northern Borders 
thereof were fo intemperate, as to give the 
Antients Caufe to conclude, that all beyond 
the Ttopicks was uninhabitable by Excels of 
Meat. 

From the fame Caufe it Happens, that there 
are fo conflant Calms in that Part of the 
Ocean called die Rains j for this Traft being 
placed in the Middle, between the Wefterly 
Winds blowing on the Coaft of Gainey, and 
die Eafterly Trade Winds blowing to the 
Weftward thereof, the Tendency of the Air 
here is indifferent to either •, and fo Hands in 
Equilibria between both ; and the Weight of 
the incumbent Atmofphere being diminished 
by the continual contrary Winds blowing from 
hence, is the Reafon that the Air here holds 
not the copious Vapour it receives, but lets it 
fall in fo frequent Rains. 
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But as the cool and denfe Air, by reafon of 
the greater Gravity, prefies upon the hot and 
rarefied, *tis demonttrative that this latter 
mu ft afcend in a continued Stream, as raft as 
it rarefies; and that being attended* it mult 
difperfe iridfto preserve the Equilibrium s that 
is, by a contrary. Current the upper Air muft 
move from thofe Parts where the greateft Heat 
is; fo> by a kind of Circulation, the North- 
Edjl Trade tPwd below will be attended with a 
Scuth-ivijhrly above: That this is more than 
a bare Conjecture, the almoft inftantaneous 
Change of the Wind to the oppofite Point, 
which is frequently found in pafTing the Limits 
of the Trade Winds, feems to affure us; but 
that which above all confirms this I Iypothefis, 
is the Phenomenon of the Alonfoons,. by this 
means moft ealily folved, and without it hardly 
explicable, 

Suppofing therefore fuch a Circulation as 
above, ’tis to be confidercd, that to the North¬ 
ward of the Indict ft Ocean, there is every 
where I,and within the ufual Limits of the 
latitude of Thirty ; viz. Arabia, Perfia , In- 
d a, See. which for the fame Reafon as the 
Mediterranean Barts of Africa, are fubjeCt to 
unfufterable Heats when the Sun is to the 
North, palTmg nearly vertical; but yet are 
temperate enough, when the Sun is remov d 
towards the other Tropick , becaufe of a Ridge 
of Mountains at fome Didance within the 
Land, faid to be frequently in Winter covered 
with Snow, over which the Air, as it partes, 
mull needs be much chilled. 

Hence it comes to pafs, that the Air com¬ 
ing, according to the general Rule, out of 
the North Eajt in the Indian Sea , is fometimes 
hott< r, fometimes colder than that which by 
this Circulation is return’d out of the South- 
Weft, and, by confcquence, fometimes the un¬ 
der Current or Wind, is from the North-Eaft, 
fometimes from the South-Weft. 

That this has no other Caufe, is clear from 
the Times wherein thofe Winds fet, viz. in 
April, when the Sun begins to warm thofe 
Countries [0 the North, the South-Wift Mon- 
ftom begin, and blow during the Heat till 
October, when the Sun being retired, and all 
things growing cooler Northward, and the 
Heat increafing to the South, the North-Eaft , 
enter and blow all the Winter, till April again. 
And it is undoubtedly from the fame Princi¬ 
ple, that Southward of the Equator, in Part 
/of the Indian Ocean, the Nortb-eaft Winds 
fucceed the South-Eaft, when the Sun draws 
near the 'Tropick of Capricorn. 

But m this latter^ occurs a Difficulty not 
well to be accounted for, which is, why this 
Change of the Monfoom fliould be any more 
in this Ocean, than in the fame Latitudes in 
the Et bio pick, where there is nothing more 
certain than a South-Eaft Wind all ihe Year. 

It is likewife very hard to conceive, why 
the Limits of the Trade Winds fliould be fixed 
about the thirtieth Degree of Latitude all 
round the Globe *, and that they fhould fo fel- 
doin tranfgrefs or fall fhortof thofe Bounds *, 
as alfo that in the Indian Sea, only the 
Northern Part lhould be fubjedl to the change¬ 
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able Monfoom and in the Southern, there fliould 
be a conllant South-Eaft. 

This Account of Wind is taken from the 
I .earned Dr. Halley ’s Difcourfe on this Subject. 
Philofopb. TranfacHom, N° 183. 

The Reverend Mr. Robinfon gives this Ac¬ 
count of the Origin of Wind ; That in the 
greateft Probability it proceeds from vaft 
Swarms of nitrous Particles, which rife from 
the Bottom of the Sea; which having been 
put into Motion, either by the central Fire, 
or by that Heat and Fermentation, which do 
abound in this huge -Body 01 the Earth •, and 
therefore this full Commotion, which is ex¬ 
cited by the faid Fermentation is called a 
Bottom Wind, which is prcfently difeovered 
by Porpoifcs and other Sea Fifh, that delight 
to fport and play upon the Waves of the Sea, 
and do by their playing give to the Mariners 
the firft Notice of an approaching Storm. 

When thefe nitrous Swarms are rifen to¬ 
wards the Surface of the Sea, they caufe, in a 
dark Night, fuch a Ihining Light upon the 
Waves, as if the Sea were on Fire, and being 
delivered from the brackUh Water, and re¬ 
ceived into the open Air, thofe fiery and 
fhining Meteors which fix upon the Mafts and 
Sides of the Ships, are only nitrous Par¬ 
ticles condenfed by the circumambient Cold, 
and like that which the Chymilts call Phof- 
pborus , or artificial Glow-worm, ihine and 
call a Light, but have no Heat. 

This gives the fecond Notice to Mariners 
that the Storm is rifing, for the Sea begins to 
be rough upon the firll breaking out of the 
Wind, and the Waves fwell and rife, tfio’ the 
Air at the fame Time is calm and clear. 

^ This boiling Fermentation of the Sea caufes 
the Vapours to arife, which, by the Intenfe- 
nefs of the circumambient Cold, are condenfed 
into thick Clouds and fall down in Storms 
of Wind and Rain ; firft upon the Sea from 
whence they rofe, and then the attractive 
Power of the Mountain Cold, by a fecret 
Magnetifm between Vapour and Cold, at¬ 
tracts the waterilh Vapours, and intermix, with 
nitrous Particles, afeend to the high Tops of 
Mountains and Hills, where they hang hover¬ 
ing in thick Fogs and watery-Mifts, until the 
atmofpherical Heat rarefies the nitrous Part 
of the Fog, which is always uppermoft, and 
appears white and tranflucenc, into brisk Gales 
of Wind, 

And the Intenfencfs of the atmofpherical 
Cold, having attracted the Vapours into the 
colder Regions of the Air, where they are con¬ 
denfed into Clouds, the Wind breaks, difli- 
paces and drives them before it, till they fall 
down in Rain, and water the Surface of the 
Earth. 

And this feems to be the Reafon why they 
have but little Wind, and lefs Rain in Egypt, 
and thofe level Countries Where they have no* 
Mountains* 

Mr. Derham fays, Wind is a Currrent of the 
Air, and that which excites or alters its Cur¬ 
rents may juftly be faid to be the Caufe of 
Wind. 
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An j*Equipoife of the Atmofphere produces 
a Calm •, but if that Aiquipoife be taken off, 
more or let’s, a Stream of Air or Wind is ac¬ 
cordingly thereby produced, either ftronger or 
weaker, fwifter or flower. 

And there are divers Things thas may caufe 
filch Alterations in the AEquipoife or Ballance 
of the Atmofphcre, viz. Eruptions of Va¬ 
pours from the Sea and Land, Rarefa&ions 
and Condenlations in one Place more than 
in another, the Falling of Rain, Preflure of 
the Clouds, &V. 

It is obferved of Caves, that they do al¬ 
ways emit Winds, more or lefs and as great 
Caves, fo great Lakes alfo fend forth Winds ; 
but the molt univerfal and conltant Alterations 
of the Atmofphere are produced by Heat and 
Cold. 

This is manifeft in. the general Trade-winds, 
which between the Tropicks blow all the Year 
from Eaft to Weft : If the Caufe of this be 
(according to the Opinion of fome ingenious 
Men) the daily Progrefs of the Sun round that 
Part of the Globe, and by his Heat rarefying 
one Part of the Air, while the cooler and hea¬ 
vier Air behind prefles after. 

And fo the Land and Sea Breezes, and fo 
in our Climate the Northerly and Southerly 
Winds (which are commonly efteem’d the 
Caufe of warm and cold Weather) are really 
the EfFedts of the Cold or Warmth of the 
Atmofphere. 

Of this, Mr. Derbam lays, he has had fo 
many Confirmations, that he does not doubt 
of it; and he produces for an Inftance of it, 
that it is not uncommon to fee a warm 
Southerly Wind , on a hidden, changed to the 
North by the Fall of Snow or Hail; and in 
a cold frofty Morning, to fee the Wind North, 
and to wheel about toward the Southerly 
Quarters, when the Sun has well warm’d the 
Air} and then again, in the cold Evening to 
turn Northerly or Eafterly. 

And hence alfo it is, that the Winds and 
Clouds are oftentimes contrary to one ano¬ 
ther in Thunder Showers (efpeciatly if Hail 
tails), the fultry Weather below directing the 
Wind one way, and the Cold above the 
Clouds another way. 

And that he has obferv’d feveral Times, 
that when the Morning has been warm, and 
what Wind was ftirring was We ft-Touch-weft, 
that the Clouds were thick and black fas they 
generally are when Snow follows) ; and that 
a little before Noon, the Wind veered about 
to the North by Weft, and fometimes toother 
Points-, the Clouds at the fame Time flying 
fome North by Weft and fome South-weft •, 
that about one o’clock it rained apace, the 
Clouds fometimes flying North-caft, then 
North, and at laft both Wind and Clouds 
have fettled North by Weft, and that at that 
Time the Sleet fell very plentifully, and it 
grew very cold. 

From all which he obferves; 

Firft, That though the Region below was 
warm, the Region of the Clouds was cold, as 
the black Snowy Clouds fhew’d. 


Secondly* That the Struggle between the 
Warmth of our Region and the Cold of the 
cloudy Region, ftopp’d the airy Currents of 
both Regions. 

Thirdly, That the Falling of the Snow 
through our warmer Air, did at firft melt in¬ 
to Rain, but after the fuperior Cold had 
conquer’d the inferior Warmth, it became 
Sleet. 

Fourthly, That as the Cold prevail’d by 
Degrees, it wheel’d about both the Winds 
and Clouds, from the Northward towards the 
South. 

To this a certain Author replies i 

Several learned and ingenious Men have 
advanced feveral Speculations, in order to 
account for the Produ&ions of the Wind, or 
Current of the Air, and have, in fome mea- 
furc, accounted for fome particular Breezes 
or conftant Winds ; yet we are ftill at a Lofs 
to determine from whence the Agitations of 
the Air in general do arife, or to afiign the 
Caufes of the violent Motions and alterable 
Courfes of it. 

Some Suppofe the Heat of the Sun to be 
an Agent therein, by rarefying certain Parts 
of the Atmofphere. 

To this another ingenious Author fuppofes 
as follows: That the Heat of the Sun rare¬ 
fying the Atmofphere, cannot be imagined to 
produce a Storm, or occafion the fudden Ge* 
neration of a great Wind: Nor upon this 
Suppofition can the fame Winds be expected 
in .the Night, when the Sun is abfent, as in 
the Day-time, when he is prefent; or that 
there lhould be any Winds id thofe larger La¬ 
titudes of the Earth, where, in the Winter , 
there is Icarcc afenfible Difference of the Sun’s 
Heat in the Day more than in the Night, 
whereas there are more Winds found to be in 
thofe Parts than in hotter Climates, and are 
greateft in the Winter . 

Befides, there are many more Objections 
that over-turn this Probability of the Rife of 

Wind. 

He adds, That in order to trace out the 
Caufes of the Wind by Effects and Pheno¬ 
mena , we may obferve, that Wind is gene¬ 
rally attended with a cloudy Sky, and that 
there are more Winds in the Winter , when 
there is more Rain andobfeure Weather, than 
in the Summer ; and likewife in our Northerly 
Climates than in lefler Latitudes, that more 
ufually are attended with a fair and ferene 
Atmofphere, which makes it probable, that 
the aqueous Vapours that are fuftained in the 
Air, from whence proceed Clouds and Rains, 
may be the Foundation of Winds. 

It is paft all Difpute, that there is always 
a vaft Quantity of Vapours contain’d in the 
Atmofphere, as is manifeft from the great 
Quantity of Water that is conftantly dif- 
charg’d from thence in Rain, Snow, £ -Sc. And 
Dr. Halley has given us a curious Eftimate of 
the vaft Quantity of Water wafted in Vapours 
by the Surface of the Seas and Rivers in the 
World, and diffus'd in the Atmofphere. 
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It is very well known, that Water has a 
Very great Expan ft on in Vapours ; fo that 
every cubick Inch of Water reduc’d to Va¬ 
pours, does exclude as much Air as the Quan¬ 
tity of Steam or Vapours it will produce * 
and, 4 contra, if thefe Vapours be exempt of 
included Air, the Condenfation of what ap¬ 
pertains to every cubick Inch of Water, leaves 
as great a Vacuum as the Difference is between 
the Spaces taken up by evaporated and natu¬ 
ral Water. 

But is is evident that Vapours are empty, 
and their Expanfion is not made by Air in¬ 
clos’d in the fmall Particles which conftitute 
them, as is Teen by thofe Engines that are 
contriv’d, by Railing of Water by means of 
Steam. 

For the Condenfation of the Steam or Va¬ 
pours caufes a Vacuum, which gives Room to 
the Preffure of the Atmofphere, to aft as a 
Power for working the Machine; a Specimen 
of which we have in the Engine at York- 
Suildings in London. 

Nor is it poflible upon the Principles of 
Nature, that have hitherto been difcover*d, 
that Vapours could afeend in the Medium of 
the Air, if their expanded Particles were 
filled by the fame Fluid: For, if fo, the 
Weight of the Water, together with that of 
the included Air, would render each Particle 
or Veficula fpecifically heavier than Air of it 
felf, and then of confequcnce it mult fink, 
unlefs it were obftrufted by fomc Caufe diffe¬ 
rent from that of Gravity. 

Therefore it is ncceflkry that Vapours be 
exhatifted, in order to their acquiring a Bulk 
that fhafl render them lighter than Air, in 
order to fwim therein. 

The faid ingenious Author, in order to 
prove that Vapours are not fill’d by Air, and 
the great Extent that Water occupies in Va¬ 
pours, made ufe of the following Experi¬ 
ment. 

He caus’d a Bellows to be made of two cir¬ 
cular Boards, of about ten Inches Diameter, 
which being filled, reprefenteda Cylinder 10 
Inches in Height; over a Hole in the Centre 
of one of the Boards, he fixed a Pipe of one 
Inch and an half Diameter ; the End of this 
Pipe fhut into a Socket belonging to a Veffel, 
by which means there was a Communication 
between the Infide of the Bellows and of this 
Veffel, and there was a little Pin, which be¬ 
ing turn’d round, flopp’d the Pipe, by a fmall 
Board that moved over it in the Infide of the 
Bellows : There was alfo a Wire in the fame 
manner, to flop the Socket of the Veffel. 

Into this Veffel he poured a certain Quan¬ 
tity of boiling Water, which together with 
the Veffel weighed 25 Ounces j Troy-weight, 
and then having comprclVd the Bellows, and 
brought the two Boards clofe, he fix’d the 
Veffel to it, binding fome Leather fall over 
the Part where they joined, to prevent a 
Communication with the exterior Air, This 
Veffel being fet over the Fire, the Water con¬ 
tain’d in it was made to boil violently, the 
Steam of which immediately fwell’d the Bel¬ 
lows, and quite filled it in a fmall Time. 


That then he flopp’d the Veffel by turning 
the Wire, and feparating it from the Bellows; 
found it weigh’d 24 Ounces -t *, that is, it had 
loft l of an Ounce of its former Weight. 

The Content of the Bellows was 824,25 
cubical Inches •, but allowing for the Separa¬ 
tion of the Boards, when compreflfed, which 
were an Inch diftant, the Quantity of Va¬ 
pours therein, was but 745,75 cubical Inches ; 
fo that from ^ of an Ounce, or 1,42 cubical 
Inch of Water, filled 745,75 cubical Inches* 
without the Help of any Air. 

Be Tides, he repeated this Experiment, and 
when the Bellows were fill’d, he remov’d them 
from the Fire to a cool Place, where the Va¬ 
pours condenfing, the Bellows was deprefs’d 
by the Weight of the Atmofphere, ’till quite 
exhaufted, which could not have been, un¬ 
lefs the Vapours were devoid of Air ; for 
other wife that which they muft have emptied 
would have fupported the Bellows. 

We may therefore, he fays, venrure to con¬ 
clude, that Vapours are made up of fmall 
excavated Globules of Water, which owe 
their Inflation only to Heat; and this feems 
to be confirm’d by their Abfolution of Cold. 

This is after the Rate of one Inch of Wa¬ 
ter to fill 2100,6 Inches of Steam or Va¬ 
pours, according to the ipecifick Weight of 
Water. 

Some have afferted, that an Inch of Water 
makes 13000 Inches of Steam ; fo then, ac¬ 
cording to the Experiment before-men ci on *d, 
all the Water that falls in Rain, Snow, 
poffeffed 2100,6, or to fay no more than 2000 
times the Space, when it floated in the Atmo¬ 
fphere in Vapours, and the Condenfation 
thereof muft occasion Vacuums , which, if col- 
lefted, would be a Space 2000 times greater 
than what is taken up by it in Water, which 
will put the furrounding Air in no fmall Mo¬ 
tion to reftore fo con fide table a Deficiency. 

It is not at all improbable, that there is 
often affcmbled in the Atmofphere, a fufEcient 
Quantity of Vapours to maintain a lifting 
Condenfation, and that it is alfo quick enough 
at fometimes to create a great Wind. 

He adds, that according to Dr. Halley’s Ex¬ 
periment, it may be computed, that there is 
129796,219 cubical Miles of the Atmofphere 
fill’d by Vapours every Day. This prodigious 
Quantity being divided and arranged in Bodies 
at various Situations throughout the World, 
occafions, by the mutual Condenfations, al- 
moft conftant Refults of the Air, to fupply 
the empty Places, and he fuppofes, may be 
thought abundantly fuffictent for producing 
and maintaining all Winds univerfally. 

From thefe and other Confiderations he 
concludes, that the Produftion of Winds de¬ 
pend chiefly on the Condenfation of Vapours j 
and in order to confirm his Hypochefis, pro¬ 
ceeds to explain feveral Properties and Cafes 
folvable thereby. 

1. That the Direftion or Courfe of any 
Wind, is according to the Situation of the 
Body of Vapours, whofe Condenfation pro¬ 
duces it •, fo i-f a Concourfe of Vapours be 
gather’d over the Kingdom of France , the 

Con- 
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Cohdenration thereof would draw the Air 
from England in a Southerly Direction, in 
Spain would be a Northerly Wind, in Germany 
would blow Wefterly, at the Bay of Bifcay 
an Eafterly PVtnd. 

2. That the Force or Intenfity of a Wind is 
as the Excenfion of the condenfing Vapours ; 
and the Quicknefs of their Condenfation. 

3. He accounts for there being more Winds 
about the Equinoxes than at other Seafons. 

4. He adds, that it is underftood that the 
greater Quantities of Rain that fall in the Win¬ 
ter t mu ft occafion more Winds than in Sum¬ 
mery there being a proportionable Quantity of 
Vapours condens’d 1 and likewife, 

5. That there are more Winds in diftant 
Latitudes than towards the Equator* becaufe 
the former are more fubjeft to Rain, 

6. Why there is more Rain and Wind in the 
Winter than in the Summer, when the Heat of 
the Sun in the former is more weak and lan¬ 
guid, by which it is incapable of raifing any 
great Quantity of Vapours to produce that 
Rain and Wind. 

7. Why they have more Rain and Wind 
towards the Poles than about the Equator, 
altho* the latter is a Part of the World where 
the Sun makes the greateft Evaporation. 

The Induftry of fome late Writers having 
brought the Theory and Production, and Mo¬ 
tion of the Winds, to fomewhat of a Mathe¬ 
matical Demonftration, we lhall here give it 
the Reader in chat Form. 

Laws of the Production, See. of Winds* 

If the Spring of the Air be weakened in 
any Place, more than in the adjoining Places, 
a WiudmW blow through the Place where the 
Diminution is. 

For, fince the Air endeavours by its elaftick 
Force to expand itfelf every Way, if that 
Force be lefs in one Place than another, the 
Nifits of the more againft the lefs elaftick, 
wilt be greater than the Nifus of the latter 

againft the former-The lefs elaftick Air, 

therefore, will refill with lefs Force than it is 
urged by the more elaftick ; consequently the 
lefs elaftick wilt be driven out of its Place, 
and the more elaftick will fucceed. 

If now the Excefs of the Spring of the 
more elaftick, to that of the lefs elaftick, 
be fuch as to occafion a little Alteration in 
the Barofcope, the Motion both of the Air 
expell’d, and that which fucceeds it, will be¬ 
come fenfible. Q^E. D. 

2. Hence, fince the Spring of the Air in- 
creafes, as the comprefling Weight increafes, 
and comprefs’d Air is denfer than Air lefs 
comprefs'd ; all Winds blow into a rarer Air 
out of a Place fill’d with a denfer, 

3. Wherefore, fince a denfer Air is fpecifi- 
cally heavier than a rarer, an extraordinary 
Lightnefs of. the Air in any Place muft; 
be attended with extraordinary Winds or 
Storms. 

Now an extraordinary Fall of the Mercury 
in the Barometer, lhews an extraordinary 


Lightneis Of the Atmofphere; therefore it is 
no Wonder if that foretels Storms. 

4. If the Air be fuddenly condens'd in any 
Place, its Spring will be fuddenly diminilh'd: 
Hence, if this Diminution be great enough to 
affe£t the Barometer, there will a Wind blow 
through the condens’d Air* 

5. But fince it cannot be fuddenly conden- 
fed, unlefs it has before been much rarefied ; 
there will a Wind blow through the Air as it 
cools, after having been violently heated. 

6. In like manner, if Air be fuddenly ra¬ 
refied, its Spring is fuddenly increas’d ; where¬ 
fore it will flow through the contiguous Air; 
not a<ftcd on by the rarefying Force — A 
Wind therefore will blow out of a Place in 
which the Air is fuddenly rarefied; and on 
this Principle it is, in all Probability, that, 

7. Moft Caves are found to emit Wind t 
either more or lefs—— Since the Sun’s Power 
in rarefying the Air is notorious, it muft 
neceflarily have a great Influence on the 
Generation of Winds. 

The Rifing and Changing of the Wind is 
determin’d experimentally, by means of Wea* 
ter-cocks placed on the Tops of Houfes, &c. 

-But thefe only indicate what pafies about 

their own Height, or near the Surface of the 
Earth : Wolfius alluring us, from Obfervations 
of feveral Years, that the higher Winds which 
drive the Clouds, are different from the lower 
ones, which move the Weather-cocks. 

Mr. Derbam obferves, upon comparing fe- 
vcral Series of Obfervations made of the Winds 
in divers Countries, m. England, Ireland , 
Switzerland, Italy, France, New-England, Isle. 
That the Winds in thofe feveral Places fcldom 
agree i but when they do, it is commonly 
when they are ftrong, and of long Continu¬ 
ance in the fame Quarter; and more, he thinks, 
in the Northerly and Eafterly than in other 
Points — Alfo, that a ftrong Wind in one 
Place is oftentimes a weak one in another; or 
moderate, according as the Places are nearer 
or more remote. 

The Laws of tbe Force and Velocity of Wind. 

Wind being only Air in Motion, ajid Air a 
Fluid, fubjeil to the Laws of other Fluids, 
its Force may be brought to a precife Com¬ 
putation i Thus—- 

Lhe Ratio of tbe fpecifick Gravity of any 
other Fluid to that of Air, together with the 
Space that Fluid, impel?d by the Prejfure of tbe 
Air, moves in any given Lime, being given * 
we can determine the Space which tbe Air itfelf, 
a Sled on by tbe fame Force, will move in the 
fame Lime, by this Rule. 

1. As the fpecifick Gravity of Air is to 
that of any other Fluid, fo reciprocally is the 
Square of the Space which that Fluid, im- 
pell’d by any Force, moves in any given Time, 
to the Square of the Space which the Air, 
by the fame Impulfe, will move in the fame 
Time. 

Suppofing therefore, the Ratio of the Ipe- 
cifick Gravity of that other Fluid to that of 

Air, 
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Air, to be = b: c the Space defcrib’d by the 
Huid to be called f\ and that which the Air 
will defcribe by the fame Impulfe *: The 
Rule gives us x=tf [b s i c ). 

Hence, if we fuppofe Water impell’d by 
the given Force, to move two Feet in a Se¬ 
cond of Time > then will /=2 ; and lince 
the Ipecifick Gravity of Water to Air, is as 
970 to 1, we lhal] have £ = 970, and c = ii 
confequently x=y 970. 4=^ 3880=632 
Feet; the Velocity of the Wind, therefore, 
to that of Water, moved by the fame Power, 
W, i ^ >c i as & 2 3 to 2 ■, i. e. if Water move 
2 Feet in a Second, the Wind will fly 623 
Feet, 

2, Add, that /=/ (c x*: b) and there¬ 
fore the Space any Fluid, impell’d by any 
Impreflion, moves in any Time, is determin’d 
by finding a fourth Proportional to the two 
Numbers that exprefs the Ratio of the fpeci- 
iick Gravity, and the Square of the Space the 

Wind moves in the given Time. ——-The 

Square Root of that fourth Proportional is the 
Space requir’d. 

M. Mariotte, e. gr . found, by various Ex¬ 
periments, that a pretty ftrong Wind moves 
24 Feet in a Second of Time ; wherefore, if 
the Space which the Water, a&ed on by the 
fame Force as the Air, will defcribe in the 
fame Time, be requir'd: Then will r=i. 
x == 2 4 » £ = 970, and we lhall find /=y^ 
( 57 « : S 7 °=ii). 

3. a be Velocity of Wind being given, to de¬ 
termine the Prejjure required to produce that 
Velocity j we have this Rule. 

The Space the Wind moves in one Second 
of Time, is to the Height a Fluid h to be 
raifed in an empty Tube, in order to have a 
Preffure capable of producing that Velocity ; 
in a Ratio compounded of the fpecifick Gra¬ 
vity of the Fluid to that of Air, and of qua¬ 
druple the Altitude a Body defeends in the 
iirft Second of Time, to the aforefaid Space 
of Air. 

Suppofe, e. gr. the Space the Air moves in 
a Second a — 24 Feet, or 288 Inches ; call 
the Altitude of the third x , and the Ratio 
of Mercury to the Air b : c — 13580 : 1, 
d = 181 Inches; x will be lefs than the Num¬ 
ber by one Line, or yi of an Inch. And 
hence we fee why a (mall, but fudden Change 
in the Barometer, Ihould be follow’d with vio¬ 
lent Winds. 

The Force of the Wind is determin’d expe¬ 
rimentally, by a peculiar Machine call'd an 
Anemometer, or Wtnd-Meafurer , which being 
moved by means of Sails, like thofe of a 
Wind-mill , raifes a Weight, that ftill the higher 
it is raifed, receding further from the Center 
of Motion, by Riding along an hollow Arm 
fitted on to the Axis of the Sails, becomes 
heavier and heavier, and prefles on the Arm, 
’till being a Counterpoife to the Force of the 
Wind on the Sails, it flops the Motion of them. 
An Index then fitted upon the fame Axis, at 
right Angles with the Arm, by its Rifing or 
Falling Points out the Strength of the Wind , 
on a Plane divided like a Dial-Plate, into 
Degrees. 


Winds are either eonftant or variable. The 
conftant Winds are up and down always at a 
certain Time of the Year, and in certain Parts 
of the World ^ but the variable vary lo much, 
that they cannot be reduced to any Rule. 

. conftant and periodical Winds are only 
Seas; as in the Atlantick and 
Ethiopick Seas, between the Tropicks, there 
is generally an Eafterly Wind all the Year Jong, 
without any conliderable Variation, unlefs de¬ 
clining fome few Points towards the North or 
South j bur all along the Coafts of Gurney, 
for five hundred Leagues, the Southerly and 
South-weft Winds are perpetual. 

In the Indian Ocean the Winds are partly 
general, as in the Ethiopick Ocean, and partly 
periodical j that is, they blow one Way half 
the Year and upon the oppofite Points the 
other half. 

This that is here faid relates to the Sea 
Winds, at fome Diftance from the Land ; for 
upon the Land, and near the Shores, the Land 
and Sea-Breezes are almoft every where fen- 
fible; and the great Variety that happens in 
their Periods, Force, and Dire&ion, happens 
from the Situation of Mountains, Vallies, and 
Woods, and from the various Texture .of the 
Soil, more or left capable of retaining or re¬ 
flecting Heat, or of exhaling or condenfing 
Vapours. 

Of variable Winds , fome are common to 
all Countries, others are more peculiar to fome 
particular Parts. 

Of the latter Sort, the molt famous are 
Hurricanes, which chiefly infeft the Caribbee 
Iflands i but are not anniverfary, nor equally 
frequent. 

The Fury is fo great, that they throw 
down all before them, tear up Trees, over¬ 
turn Houfes, tofs Ships prodigioully, and blow 
about Things of vaft Weight. They are not 
even, continued Winds , but blow in Gulls, 
which fuddenly come and go; neither do they 
extend very wide, but are fometimes confin'd 
to a narrow Compals, and at other times take 
a larger Scope. As for their Duration, it is 
but a few Days, and fometimes only for a few 
Hours, They are more common in America 
than any were elfe *, but yet Europe and Afta 
are not altogether without them, as appears 
from Hiftorics and Travels. 

The Caufes of Tempefts and Hurricanes 
are hardly to be accounted for in all Particu¬ 
lars. However, it may in the firft Place be 
noted, that the Ratio of alt Liquids is much 
the lame, and therefore an extraordinary Mo¬ 
tion may be excited in the Air, by the fame 
Way as in Water. 

Now, if Water fall from a high Place, or 
if there be a Confluence of feveral Streams 
together, this gives a violent Motion, and 
caufes many Whirlings and Eddies in it. This 
is apparent in the Torrents falling down the 
Rocks, and the Confluence ol Rivers. 

If therefore fomething analogous may hap¬ 
pen in the Air, there needs mu ft be furious 
Tempefts of Wind rais’d in it. And fuch a 
thing may happen, if any extraordinary Quan¬ 
tity of Vapours be drawn by th <sWind, upon 
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a certain Place, which they cannot eafily get 
over, by reafon of Mountains or contrary 
Winds which oppofe them: For example, 
Suppofe a Wind upon Ibme Point between 
North and Eaft, carries a large Col legion of 
Vapours out of Africa into the Caribbee Ifles, 
this Wind lights upon the Continent of Ame¬ 
rica $ now it is poflible that not only the 
Mountains and Woods of Panama may refill 
the Current of this Windy and crowd the Va¬ 
pours together there j but a contrary Wind 
upon a Point between South and Wed, may 
blow at the fame time upon the weftern Shoar 
of America , which ihall force the Vapours 
back again. When fuch a Rencounter happens, 
there mult be a wild Uproar in the Air about 
the Caribbee Iflands, and in all that Trail 
between South and North America $ and 
the Vapours in this circular Motion muft 
needs be furious on all Sides, juft as it is in the 
Water. 

For we lee in the Confluence of two Rivers, 
if their Currents are rapid at the Place w'here 
they fall in, they caule violent Eddies, whirl 
things about that are call in them, iwallowing 
them up for a little Time, and then throwing 
them up again. 

This Ihews us the Reafon, why heavy Bo¬ 
dies are often tolled in the Air by the whirling 
of Hurricanes, and then dalh'd to the Ground 
again ; For the Air being a circular Motion, is 
with great Fury tofled backwards and forwards, 
between the Ground and the Clouds. For 
as the Waters of the rolling Sea do not run to 
the Shoars in an even Stream, but in fuch 
Waves as daih by Fits and Turns; fo the 
Courle of a violent Wind is in broken and 
dillindl Blalls. 

Such Tempefts do not extend very far 
(though their Bounds are uncertain) becaule 
the neighbouring Air giving way to them, 
they fpend themi elves in the Progreft of their 
Motion. 

Thus when a great Stone is call into the 
Water, we lee a great .Agitation round about 
the Place where it fell ^ but the more the 
Waves retire from the Center of Motion, the 
flower and the left fenfible they grow: And as 
fuch Motions do not lall Jong in Water, no 
more do they in the Air, for the fame 
Reafon. 

Though there may be unufoal Storms of 
Wind any where, the Air and Vapours are 
drawn together thereabouts by contrary Winds j 
yet they are more frequent about the Caribbee 
Iflands, efpecially in June and Augufi, when 
the Sun is vertical there; for their Air being 
rarefied by the Sun’s Heat, the ufual Winds 
bring thither a vaft Qauntity of Air and Va¬ 
pours, which being crowded together in the 
Gulf of Americay caule a great Eftuation about 
the neighbouring Iflands. 

When the Sun is on this Side the Equator, 
the Air is more rarefied thereabouts, and it 
may fo happen, that the South-Sourh-Eaft 
Wmd which conftantly blows beyond the Line, 
may fometimes tranfgrefs its Limits, and bring 
the Vapours of the Etbiopick Sea to the lame 
Place where thole of the AUantick are already 
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gathered j which being kept in by the Shoars 
of Americay muft neceflariiy be driven about 
the Caribbee Iflands. 

Of the Qualities of Winds. 

A Wind that Hows from the Sea is always 
pioijly in Summer it is cold, in Winter warm 9 
unlefs the Sea be froze up : This is well demon¬ 
lira ted thus; there is Vapour continually rifing 
out of all Water, (as appears even hence, 
that a Quantity of Water being left a little 
while in an open Veflel, is found fenfibly di- 
minilhed) but efpecially if it be expos’d to 
the Sun’s Rays$ in which Cafe the Evapora¬ 
tion is beyond all Expectation. By this Means 
the Air incumbent on the Sea becomes impreg¬ 
nated with a deal of Vapour ; but the Winds 
blowing from off the Sea, Iweep thefe Vapours 
along with them; and confequcntly are always 
moitl. 

Again, Water in Summery &c. conceives 
left Heat than Tcrrellrial Bodies, expoied to 
the fame Rays of the Sun ; but in Winter , 
Sea Water is warmer than the Earth, cover’d 
with Froft, Snow, £jV. Wherefore, as the 
Air, contiguous to any Body, is found to 
partake of its Heat and Cold, the Air, con¬ 
tiguous to Sea Water , will be warmer in 
W inter , and colder in Summery than that 
contiguous to the Earth : Or thus, Vapours 
raifed from Water by the Sun’s Warmth in 
Winter , are warmer than the Air they rife in, as 
appears from the Vapours condenfing and be¬ 
coming vifible a! molt alfoon as they are got out 
into the Air: Frcfh Quantities of Vapours 
therefore continually warming the Atmofphere 
over the Sea, will raife its Heat beyond that 
over the Land. 

Again, the Sun’s Rays reflected from the 
Earth into the Air, in Summery are much more 
than thofe from the Water into the Air: The 
Air therefore over the Earth, warmed by the 
Reflection of more Rays than that over W ater, 

is warmer,-Hence Sea Winds make cloudy, 

hazy Weather. 

2. Winds which blow from the Continent are 
always dry, in Summer warm, and cold in 
Winter:-For there is much left Va¬ 

pour arifing from the Earth, than from 
Water ■> and therefore the Air over the Con¬ 
tinent will be impregnated with much fewer 
Vapours: Add, that the Vapours or Exha¬ 
lations raifed by a great Degree of Heat out 
of the Earth, are much finer and left fen- 

fib le than thofe from Water:-The Wind 

therefore blowing over the Continent, carries 
but little Vapour with it; and is therefore 
dry. 

Further, the Earth, in Summery Is warmer 
than Water expofed to the feme Rays of the 

Sun:-Hence, as the Air partakes of the 

Heat of contiguous Bodies, that over the Earth 
in Summery will be warmer than that over the 
Water ■> therefore the Wind, &c. 

After the like Manner it is fhewn, that the 

Land Winds are cold in Winter: -- Hence 

we fee why Land Winds make dear, cold 
Weather. 
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Our Northerly and Southerly Winds , how¬ 
ever, which are commonly efteem’d theCaufes 
of cold and warm Weather, Mr. Derbdm ob¬ 
serves, (as we have faid) are really the Effebh 
of the Cold or Warmth of the Atmofphere: 
Hence it is that we frequently lee a wafm South¬ 
erly Wind, on a Sudden, chang’d to the North, 
by the Fall of Snow or Hail; and that in a cold, 
frofty Morning we lee die Wind North, which 
afterwards wheels about towards the Southerly 
Quarters, when the Sun has well warm’d the 
Air; and again in the cold Evening, turns 
Northerly or Eafterly. 

Some Winds are drying, others are moift ; 
fomc gather Clouds, others difperfe them; 
Some are warm, others cold ; but their Influ¬ 
ence is not one and the fame in all Places ; for 
Such Winds as are warm in one Country, are 
cold in another ; thofe that are wet with us, 
are dry with other Nations; and on the con- 
trary. 

The dry Winds are fuch, as carry but a few 
Vapours along with them, and therefore lick 
off the moift Particles from the Bodies over 
which they pals; and thus in Holland the 
North and Eaft Winds, with the intermediate 
Points, are drying ; becaufe the cold Northern 
Sea yields but few Vapours in Comparifon of 
thofe that come from warmer Parts of the 
Ocean; but the wctlerly Winds and others 
are moift, becaufe they iffue from warm and 
vanoiirous Parts, the Weftern Wind feldom 
failing to fend Rain. 

Such Winds gather Clouds, which blow from 
the Quarters where the Vapours arife, which 
jn conjun&ion with the Vapours of our own 
Region, fill the Air: And, on the contrary, 
thofe that bring little Vapour along with them, 
and bear away that which hangs over us, bring 
fair Weather. 

Winds are either warm or cold, as the 
Countries are from whence they blow; and 
therefore when a brisk Wind blows from a cold 
Quarter, it allays the Heat of Summer, which 
is very rroublciome in ftill Weather. Thus 
a quick Btaft of a Pair of Bellows, will put 
out a Flame, which a gentle Blowing increases; 
for the quick Blaft drives all the Flame to one 
Side, where it is ftifled by the Force of the 
incumbent Air, for want of Aliment; but a 
gentle Wind augments the Motion of the Flame 
every way, and makes it feize on more Parts 
of Fuel. 

Now, bccaufe all the Heat or Cold of Wind 
proceeds from the Heat or Cold of the Country 
where it blows; therefore the fame Winds are 
cold or hot every where. Beyond the Line, 
they are juft the Reverfe of what they are 
with us; their cold Winds are from the South, 
ours from the North; and as our South Winds 
are warm, from no other Reafon, but becaufe 
they bring us an Air heated by the Sun; for 
the very lame Reafon, the North Winds are 
warm to our Antipodes. 

From what has been laid, it is evident that 
the Sun is theCaufe of the Wind, and Motion 
the Caufe of V apours. 

There are fome, who fancy that the Wa¬ 
ters in the Bowels of the Earth are rarefied into 


Vapours by the fobterraneous Fires, and thefe 
Vapours iffuing out of the Chinks of the 
Ground, create the Wind ; and becaufe the 
Situation of Mountains is commonly fuch, 
as permits thofe to flow but one Way, there¬ 
fore they fey, the Vehemence of the Wind is 
in fuch and fuch a Place. 

But thefe Perfons Ihew no Place whence the 
Matter of the Winds can come with fo much 
Force; though they talk of Caves which are 
the Store-houfes of the H 'tnds, yet if it were 
fo, all Places mu ft be full of Caves, whereas 
we hear but of very few: And befides, in the 
Places where fuch Caves are, the feme Winds 
would blow continually, or would feldom fail* 
but this is what was never found yet. See 
Atmofphere, Air t Vapour , Half Ram, Suow y 
&c. 

Prognofiicks of Weather from the Winds. 

The Hinds, Mr. Pointer fays, are the Caufes 
of the molt fudden and extraordinary Alter¬ 
ations of the Air. 

The Nature of the Winds is fuch, that by 
the Experience we have of them, we may very 
nearly predidt what Weather we lhall have for 
two or three Days after; as for Example, we 
know that in our Climate, a South Wind gene¬ 
rally brings Rain, and a weft Wtnd more, and 
the weft Wind is the predominant Wind with 
us, becaufe the Ocean lies on the weft Side of 
our Country. 

And alio, that a north Wtnd brings fair 
Weather to us, as well as the Eaft Wind, 
which does not laft fo long as the North; 
therefore theNorth-eaft and South weft Winds 
are thofe that are needfery chiefly to be 
treated of. 

Mr. Pointer gives the following Rules to 
know when the Hind will fet in one of thefe 
two Points, for the moft part for two or three 
Months together. Firft, as to the North-eaft 
Wind ; when the Wind turns to the North- 
eaft Point, and continues in it two Days with¬ 
out Rain, and does neither turn to the South¬ 
ward the third Day, nor rain, then it is likely 
to continue eight or nine Days without Rain, 
and then to return into the South. 

If the Wind turn out of the South to the 
North-eaft again, and continues two Days in 
that Point without Rain, and neither rains 
nor turns to the South the third Day, it is 
likely to continue North-eaft for two Months, 
and for the moft part for three Months. The 
Wind will finifh thefe Turns towards the North 
in three Weeks time. 

Secondly, as to the South-weft Winds ; when 
the Wind has been in the North for two 
Months or more, and comes to the South, 
there are ufualty three or four fair Days at 
firft, and then on the fourth or fifth Day comes 
Rain, or elfe the Wind turns North, and con¬ 
tinues dry ftill; if within a Day or two, with¬ 
out Rain, it returns to the South, and with. 
Rain turn Northward, and return into the 
South the firft or fecond Day, as before, rwo 
or three times together after this Manner, 
then it is like to be in the South or South- 
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•weft two or three Month* together, lor the 
molt part, a* it was in the North before: The 
Wind will finifh thefe Turns in a Fortnight- 

He does not mention the Eaft or Weft 
Winds , becaufe he fays, the Rains come ufually 
from the South, or in the fhifting of the Wind 
from the South to the North : As for the 
Drought, the Wind is, for the molt part, 
North-eaft. 

If it prove fair Weather out of the South 
lor a Week together (which is not ufoal) it is 
like to be a great Drought, when it has rained 
a long Time out of the South before. 

The Wind ufually turns from the North to 
the South quietly without Rain j but comes 
back again into the North, with a ftrong Wind 
and Rain : The greateft Winds which blow 
down Houfes and Trees, ufually come by the 
turning of the Wind out of the South by the 
Weft into the North, which drives away Rain 
and clears the Air. 

Signs of the Changing of the Wind. 

Mr. Pointer lays, in what Point loever the 
Wind, is, when the Sun riles with many pale 
Spots appearing in its Orb, and part of it hid 
in a Cloud, it will foon turn to the South. 

That when the Wind has been fettled for 
Twenty-four Hours or more, in any of the 
full Points, as North, Eaft, Weft or South, 
when it begins to turn, it will not fettle till it 
comes to the oppofi te Point, as from the North 
to the South, and lb from full Eaft to full 
Weft; and lb of the angular Points, as from 
the North-eaft to the South-weft. 

Upon whatfoever Quarter the Wind is when 
the Moon changes, it prefently changes upon 
the New Moon. 

When the Generality of the Clouds tack 
with the Wind (though there Ihould be many 
in little Fleeces or long Flakes lying higher) 
the Wind is flagging, and will change foon and 
lhift its Point, 

Common Obfervations and Signs of Winds and 
Storms arifmg. 

If pale Spots feem to appear in the Orb of 
the Sun at his letting, and do dazzle there, 
ftrong Winds from the South will enlue j the 
Wind loon lhift ing into that Point, in what 
Quarter loever it was before. 

If there appear upon the Sun, when he is 
letting, fiery Spots, or of a reddifh Colour, 
much Wind will enlue ; and a red, lowring 
Morning is frequently a Fore-runner of Wind. 

If the Moon, when at full, has a reddifh 
Circle about her, it prefriges much Wind. 

When Meteors, or, as they are commonly 
called. Stars, Ihoot and lpread a long Train of 
Light, they are Forerunners of Winds that will 
foon follow. 

The Lord Bacon lays, the following are 
Prognofticks of high Winds or Tempefts 
arifing. 

When the Sea relounds upon the Shore, 
when the Winds murmur in the Woods, with¬ 
out any apparent Wtnd y they portend that 
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Wind will follow; for fuck Winds breathing 
chiefly out of the Earth, are riot firft perceived, 
except they are pent by Water or W ood ; 
and therefore a Murmur out of the Caves 
likewile portends as much. 

When the Brightnels of the fitaller Stars is 
ori a fudden obfeur’d, it is a Sign of a Tem- 
peft arifing ; for the upper Regions of the 
Air perceive the Matter of the Collection of 
Tempefts and Winds , before the Air here be¬ 
low j therefore the ob(curing of the fmaller 
Stars, is a Sign of Tempefts following. 

He lays, the Air and Fire have fubtilc Per¬ 
ception of the fifing Winds before Men. 

We may perceive the Trembling of a 
Candle will difeover a Wind , that otherwjle 
we do not feel ; and the flexious burning of 
Flames fhews the Air is beginning to be un¬ 
quiet, and in like manner do Coals of Firej 
by calling off the Alhes more than ufual $ and. 
as for the Alhes it is not to be admired at, if 
the Wind , unperceived, lhake them off; for 
it is a common thing to try which way the 
Wind blows, by throwing up Grafs, Chaff, or 
fuch like things into the Air. 

Signs of the Wind's ciafmg. 

If a hafty Shower of Rain falls, when the 
Wind has raged for fome Hours, it loon abates. 

If Water rurkles much, and frequent 
Bubbles arile, the Storm is but of a Ihorc 
Continuance. 

If Sparrows chirp merrily, and Moles come 
out of their Holes, it is a Sign of the Storm 
cealing. 

If the Bird called Kings-Fijbcr, or II.t/cyon t 
attempts the Seas when the Wind blows hard, 
it is a Sign of its abating, 


Of WINES and vinous Liquors. 


WINE is a brisk, agreeable and fpirituous 
Juice, drawn from Vegetable Bodies, and 
fermented. 

Dr. Boerhaanje characterizes Wine, that the 
frrft thing that it affords by Diftillation, be a 
thin, fatty, inflammable, (jV. Fluid, called a 
Spirit; and in this it is diftinguilhed from 
another Clals of fermented Vegetable Juices, 
viz. Vinegars, which inftead of luch Spirit, 
yield for the frrft thing an acid, uninflammable 
Matter. 

In order to the making Wines t it will be of 
great Advantage to be well acquainted with 
the Buflnefr of Fermentation. This Dr. Boer- 
baave defines and explains as follows. 

Fermentation is a Change produced in Ve¬ 
getable Bodies, by means of an intelline Mo¬ 
tion excited therein; the Effect whereof is this, 
that the Part which firft riles from them in 
Diftillation, is either a thin, fat, acrid, hot, 
tranlparent, volatile and inflammable Fluid 
that will mix with Water ;■ or elfe a thin, acid, 
pellucid, leis volatile, uninflammable Liquor, 
capable of extinguifiling Fire. 

The Liquor obtain'd by means of Fermen¬ 
tation, is called FbiVy becaufe none appears 
to be thinner than the Spirit of fermented 
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Vegetables; Acid, because it a efts almoft like 
Fire, when apply’d to the Tongue or other 
Farts of the Body ; Volatile, becaufe there 
appears to be no Liquor, that is railed with 
greater Eafe j but ’tis this Liquor being totally 
inflammable, and at the fame time capable of 
mixing with Water, that ultimately diftin- 
guilhes Fermentation from all other Operations 
in Nature: For neither Putrifa&ion, Digeftion, 
Effervefcence, nor any thing of that kind, will 
ever afford a Liquor at once poflefled of thole 
Qualities. 

Futrifaftion, indeed, as well as Fermenta¬ 
tion, is performed by means of an inteftine 
Motion ; but the former will never produce 
either of the Liquors above delcrib’d, as the 
iEtfe&s of Fermentation, that is, neither a 
vinous nor acetous Liquor. 

We lee then, that there are two different 
Effetfts of Fermentation, the Production of an 
inflammable Spirit, and an uninflammable 
Acid ; and whatever Operation will afford, 
neither of thefe Liquors is improperly called 
Fermentation ; which therefore can only take 
Place in the Vegetable Kingdom : For all the 
Art in the World, io far as hitherto appears, 
will never gain fuch Spirits from Animals or 
Foflils j and confeqtiently never excite an 
a&ual and real Fermentation in them : For 
Fermentation is the Angle Operation in Nature, 
by which fuch Spirits can be obtain’d. 

2 Any Vegetable Liquor lo fermented, as 
to afford the inflammable Spirit above-men¬ 
tioned, for the firft thing in Diftillacion, we 
call Wine ; but if the Liquor be fo fermented, 
as firft to afford the Acid, uninflammable one, 
*tis called Vinegar; by which we mean every 
thin, acid, volatile, vegetable Liquor, capa¬ 
ble of extinguilhing Fire : So likewife under 
the Name of H r me t we include Beer or Ale, 
Mead or MethegJin, Cyder, Perry, all Sorts 
of artificial IVinety and whatever Liquors 
afford Spirits poflefs d of the Properties before 
let down. 

The like is to be underftood of Vinegar, 
which is obtainable from all the fame Bodies 
that afford IVnte ; So that we have either the 
Wine or Vinegar of all Sorts of Fruits, as of 
Grapes, Currants, Mulberries, Cherries, Be. 
all Sorts of Grain, as Barky, Wheat, Oats, 
i3c. all Sorts of Pulfe, as Beans, Peas, Tares, 
all Sorts of Roots, as Turnips, Carrots, 
Radifhes, &?r. and in fliort, of all Sorts of 
vegetable Subftances, even Grafs itfelf. 

3. All the Bodies capable of being changed 
by Fermentation, either into IVine or Vinegar, 
are laid to be fermentable Bodies j and be¬ 
caufe fuch a Change can only be wrought, fo 
far as we know at prefent, upon Vegetables, 
thefe alone are accounted fermentable. 

4. Any Matter which being mixed with a 
fermentable Body, increafes its inteftine Mo¬ 
tion, or excites or forwards the Fermentation, 
is called a Ferment: And according to the 
Dodrine before delivered, nothing can pro¬ 
perly be called fo ; but what will produce 
cither Wine or Vinegar. 

Thefe fermentable Bodies may be reduced 
to the following Gaffes. 


Th$ firft Clafi will confift of the mealy 
Seeds, t. 9 . all the Grain, which bang folly 
ripe and tfell dry’d, may be reduced, by 
grinding, to a light Meal or Flower, that is 
neither clammy nor un&uous. 

The fecond Clafs confifts of all the Pulpy 
Summer Fruits, which when ripe, affedt the 
Tongue with the Senie of Acidity and Sharp- 
nefs, as Apples, Pears, Grapes, Goofeberries, 
under this Clafs may be ranged all man¬ 
ner of bulbous pulpy Roots growing in the 
Ground, if they are but firft deprived of their 
volatile, alkaline Salt, which is apt to deter¬ 
mine them to Putrifadion. 

The third Clafs takes in all the juicy Parts 
of Plants, as the Leaves, Flowers, Stalks and 
Roots, provided they are not too Oily or two 
Alkaline, in which Cafes Vegetables will ra¬ 
ther putrify than ferment. 

The fourth Clafs contains the frefh, ex-' 
prefled and native Juices of all Kinds of Ve¬ 
getables ; to which may be added, all the 
native, faline Liquors that diftil from wounded 
Plants, as the Tears of the Vine, the Walnut, 
the Birch-Tree, £ 5 c. 

Under the fifth Clafs, come the moft perfect 
of all vegetable Juices, viz. thole that are 
umftuous, condenfld and elaborated by Nature 
herfelf, fuch as Honey, Manna, Sugar, and 
all other Kinds of concreted Juices capable of 
diflolving in Water. 

In order to fit any of the fermentable Bo¬ 
dies for Fermentation, there are leveral Parti¬ 
culars requifite: 

1. Maturity j the Juice of unripe Berries, 
as of Currants or Goofeberries, for Inftance, 
will fcarce be brought to ferment at all; while 
it is very difficult to hinder their Juice, when 
fully ripe, from falling fpontaneoufly into Fer¬ 
mentation. 

Thus the Juke of unripe Grapes being un- 
capable of fermenting, is a rough, acid Li¬ 
quor, call’d Verjutcty that will for feveral 
Years remain in the fame unadive State ; but 
after they are come to Maturity, it can no 
(boner be prels’d into the Vcflel, than it be¬ 
comes a fermentable fpirituous Fluid. 

2. Another Requifite to prepare a Body for 
Fermentation, is, that it fhouH contain only a 
moderate Proportion of Oil; for if it either 
exceeds in the Quantity, or be intirely defti- 
tute of Oil, it will never be brought to fer¬ 
ment at all. Thus Almonds, Fennel-Seeds, 
S 2 c. are always depriv’d of their Oil before 
they are attempted to be fermented. 

3. The Bodies intended for Fermentation 
muff not be too acid or auftcre - y as is plain 
from the acid Juices of unripe Fruits, which 
are greatly indifpos’d to ferment. 

4. The laft Thing requir’d to fit and pre¬ 
pare a Body to undergo Fermentation, is the 
Property of diflolving in Water : For want 
of which, all acid Bodies, and fuch Woods, 
Roots and Herbs as are dry and hard, become 
unfit for this Operation : For unlefs the parrs 
of thefe Bodies are diflolv’d, the requifite in¬ 
teftine Motion thereof will not enfue ; but 
without fuch Motion, Fermentation cannot 
fobfift. 

Hence 
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Hence Honey itfelf can never be made to 
ferment, whilft it retains its native, thick 
Confiftence ; but being diflolv’d by Heat, or 
let down with Water, it immediately enters 
the State of Fermentation. On the other 
hand, lb violently as the Juice of Grapes af- 
feds this State, yet, if immediately after it is 
exprefs’d, it be reduc’d, by boiling to the Con¬ 
fiftence of a Jelly, it will lie quiet, and never 
ferment at all, unlefs it be again diluted, and 
let down with Water. 

Ferments are of two Kinds, the Natural or 
Spontaneous, and thole produc’d by Fer¬ 
mentation. 

The fpontaneous, or natural Ferments, 
are, 

1. All the frelh exprefs’d Juices of fully 
ripen’d Plants which eafily run into Fermen¬ 
tation. 

2. Honey, Manna, Sugar, and the like 
thick and infpiflated vegetable Juices, which 
caulc a ftrong Fermentation. 

3. The Ferments produc’d by Fermentation, 
are the frelh Flowers or Yeaft of any ferment¬ 
ing vegetable Juice or Liquor, as of Write, 
Beer , &c. By Flowers or Yeaft is to be under- 
ftood that light frothy Matter which covers the 
Surface of the fermenting Liquor in the Nature 
of a tender Cruft, and which being added to 
any other fermentable Juices will excite a Fer¬ 
mentation in them. 

4. The frelh Faeces^ or Lees of any ferment¬ 
ing Liquor, as of Wine, Ale , Beer , &c. For 
all Fermentation divides the Liquor, which is 
the Subject of it, into three Parts, wz the 
Flowers or Yeaft, which polfefs the uppermoft 
Place; the operating or fermenting Fluid, 
which lies in the Middle; and the grofs and 
feemingly exhaufted Matter, which falling to 
the Bottom of the VriTel, is known by the 
Name of Lees, Sediments, Fceculeme , or Mother , 
that will, if rais’d again out of the Liquor into 
which it was precipitated, caufe it to work 
afrefh. 

Thus when a Hogftiead of Wine has done 
fermenting, and is fined down, if the Velfcl 
be any way Ihook or difturb’d, it will grow 
turbid again, and ferment anew, as Vintners 
very well know: For fuch as were the Flowers 
in the A& of Fermentation, fuch is the Mother 
after the A&ion is over. 

5. Acid Pafte or Bakers Leaven, which is 
no more than any kind of Meal brought into 
a clofe Lump by means of Water, after the 
lame manner as common Bread is made, for 
this being fet in a warm Place, during the 
Space of four or five Days, it will firft fwell, 
then turn very acid, and at length become a 
Ferment. 

6. Thofe Ferments which refide in, or ftick 
to the Sides of the Casks that have contain’d 
fermenting Liquors; for fuch Casks will of 
themfelves raife a Fermentation in the Liquors 
committed to them ; and Helmont was of 
Opinion, they might be capable of doing this 
for ever. 

Upon account of this inherent Ferment it is 
that old feafon’d Vefiels, or fuch as have been 


long employ’d by Vintners or Brewers, bear 
lo great a Price among them. 

It is very remarkable, though a thing well 
known to Brewers and Vintners, that a new 
Cask checks the Fermentation of vinous Li¬ 
quors, and renders them weak and fpiridels; 
for which Reafon they never chufe to make 
ufeof fuch a Cask before it is feafon’d, as they 
call it, by having firft contain’d fome l'piri-* 
tuous or fermented Liquor or other, which 
being plentifully drank in by the Wood, the 
original Liquor comes to be depriv’d of a large 
Proportion of its Spirit and more fermentable 
Part, whence the Remainder mull needs tafte 
flat and vapid. 

This is certain, that even Mull itfelf will 
not eafily ferment in a new pure Vclfel; but 
with the greateft Facility, if put into one that 
has before contain’d fermenting Juices; for 
the Farts of the fermenting Liquors, with 
which fuch a VefleJ mull have been impreg¬ 
nated, prefently rouze and determine it to 
Adion. 

7. There are fome Ferments that appear to 
be heterogeneous, or which are improperly 
call’d Ferments; as the White of an Egg beat 
into a Froth, which is us’d when the Liquor 
to he fermented proves too dilute or thin to 
fuftain the Operation : For in this Cafe, the 
fermentable Parts of the Fluid eafily extricate 
themfelves, and fo fly off for want of fomcching 
to detain and keep them in the Body of the 
Liquor; which therefore requires fome vilcid 
Subftance to be mix’d with it, in order to pre¬ 
vent this Avolition of its fubtile Parts: And 
this cannot be more commodioully effected than 
by the White of Eggs, 

8. Of the like heterogeneous kind of Fer¬ 
ments are all fix’d and acid Salts. Thus, if 
the Liquor defign’d for Fermentation be too 
acid to work kindly, the Addition of an Alka¬ 
line Salt, as that of Vine-branches, or any 
faponaceous Subftance, .will, by taking off 
from the Acidity, fit it for, and lb promote 
the Operation; but if the Liquor be of itl'df 
too alkaline, then Tartar, or the like, ought 
to be added to ic to promote the Fermen¬ 
tation. 

But this does not happen, becaufe either the 
acid or alkaline Sale is an actual Ferment, as 
fome Chymifts have vehemently contended 
for the Alkaline; becaufe the Saits employ’d, 
refpebtively temper and take down the pre¬ 
dominant Acid or Alkali, which before hindred 
the Fermentation of the Liquor. 

And if fuch Salts Ihould in due Quantities 
be mix’d with any proper Subjeift of Fermen¬ 
tation, pofleis’d of all the Qualities before fet 
down, as requifite to it, the Operation would be 
intirely check’d and prevented; lb that alka¬ 
line Bodies may as well be faid to hinder as 
promote Fermentation- 

9. And laftly; Of the feme Sort arc certain 
auftere or rough-tafted Subftances; as all 
harfti and green Fruit, Pomegranate-Bark and 
Flowers, the Tamarisk-Bark, Crab-apples, 
unripe Medlars, Which when the LiCJimr 
defign’d for the Fermentation is too much- 
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broken in its Pitts, or difTolv’d in its Texture 
bind it together again by its aftringent Qua¬ 
lity ; fo that tho’ it was before too thin and 
aqueous, it is now reduc’d to a proper Con¬ 
fidence for Fermentation. 

Thus when Muft proves thin and watery, 
it will not ferment kindly, unleft feme auftere 
or aftringent Ingredient, as Red Rofe Leaves, 
or the like, be added to it to thicken and im¬ 
prove its Confidence, and at the fame time 
prevent the Air it contains from making too 
eafy an Eftapc. 

But when a Liquor is too auftere, or its 
Roughnefs proves fo great, that it cannot fer¬ 
ment, the Addition of a fix’d Alkali, in a pro¬ 
per Quantity, will remove the Obftrudfcion, 
and leave it at liberty to work. 

So likewift when the Operation is prevented 
by too large a Proportion of Acid in the Li¬ 
quor, the Method is to throw Chalk, Crabs- 
Eyes, Bole Armoniac, or the like, into it; 
but if it be too un&uous or oily, as is the Cafe 
of fotne Spanijb !!'ines, Salt of Tartar is made 
choice of; and thus, as Circumftances alter, 
different Bodies are employ’d to ftop or promote 
Fermentation in Liquors. 

In order for fitting the Subjects of the focond 
Clals for Fermentation, and making vinous Li¬ 
quors, viz. Pulpy Summer Fruits, and the 
Roots of bulbous Plants, in cafe they prove 
crude or hard, they aie to be firft boil’d in 
Water, and afterwards bruifed; which will dift 
poft them for Fermentation : But if fuch Sub¬ 
jects are juicy, they may be dircftly ground to 
a Pulp, or have their Juice prefs’d from them ; 
or if they are very fucculent indeed, there may 
be no Occafion to bruile them, only diredtly to 
commit them to the Preft, and fqueeze out all 
their Juice. 

But if the Flcfh or Subftance be ftrong and 
tough, it may be proper to rafp, fhave, or cut 
them into fmall Pieces, which will be of Service 
in i'ome bulbous Roots, and make them yield 
their Juice with the greater Eafo, and in greater 
Plenty. 

Prepar’d Fruits feldom ftand in Need of 
any thing to make them ferment, for they ge¬ 
nerally begin to work of their own accord; but 
if the Weather fhould prove exceeding cold, 
or the Operation proceed but languidly, it may 
not be amifi to quicken it, by adding a fmall 
Proportion of a Ferment, as a little Yeaft, the 
Lees or Mother of IVme , or even a little new 
ll'iue may ferve the Turn- 

The Subjects of the third Claft, viz. The 
Succulent Parts of Plants, need only, in order 
to their Fermentation, be beat to a thick kind 
of Pulp, while they arc frefh, and mix’d with 
a proper Proportion of Rain-water, that is 
juft enough to dilute them, for if much Water 
be employ’d, the Spirit will be the weaker 
for it. 

Thefo require but very little Ferment, or 
none at all, to make them work in the Summer 
Seafbn, and no large Proportion in the Winter ; 
but in cafe any at all be requir’d, nothing 
will prove more ferviceable than Honey or 
Sugar. 


The Subjects of the fourth and fifth ClalTes, 
viz. The frelh, native Juices and weeping 
Liquors of Vegetables, with the condcnfcd 
qnd undtuous Juices of the fame, are to be 
diluted and Jet down with Rain-water to a 
due Confiftence, which is then commonly 
thought to be obtain’d, when the compound 
Liquor will juft keep a new-laid Egg afloat: 
But fcme vegetable Juices may naturally be of 
this very Denfity or Confiftence - t and in that 
Cafe they will require no Water at all: If any* 
be thicker or denfer, they ferment not fo 
kindly j and if thinner or rarer, they afford 
but a weak Spirit. Thus, in order to ferment 
Sugar, Treacle, or any common Syrup, we 
firft let down the Matter with Water, tef 
the Confiftence above-mention’d$ and then, 
if there be Occafion, put Yeaft to it to 
quicken the Fermentation, and make it pro¬ 
ceed kindly. 

The Subjects of the fourth Clals, viz. The 
prepar’d recent Juices, and fpoutaneous Tears 
of Vegetables are fo far from requiring any 
Ferment, that it often proves very difficult to 
feftrain or check the Fermentation they natu¬ 
rally fall into; efpecially if theSeafon be warm, 
and the Juices rich ; at moft, if the Weather 
fhould prove cold, they need only be fet in a 
warm Place to make them work. 

1 he Subjects of the fifth Clafs, viz. The 
prepar’d or iiifpiflated Juices of Vegetables, 
require no Ferment at all in the Summer , and 
but a fmall Proportion in the Winter, to foe 
them on working; left than an Ounce of Yeaft 
to twenty Pints of prepar’d Liquor, will ufually 
fuffice for that Pur pole in the coldeft Seafon : 
But in hot Countries, or fultry Scafons, thefo 
prepar’d Juices, and elpecially Sugar, are, of 
themfclves, apt to fall into a too violent Fer¬ 
mentation ; which therefore ought to be abated 
by the contrary Means. 

All the vegetable Bodies of thefo foveral 
Claflcs defign’d for Fermentation, and prepar’d 
for it in the foregoing manner, ought, toge¬ 
ther with their Ferments, to be committed to 
Casks of Oak already fealon’d or imbu’d with 
the fame kind of fermented Liquor, or fome 
other confifting offubtil and penetrating Parrs: 
Then thofe Casks or VefleJs having their Bung- 
holes lightly cover d with a thin or fingte Cloth, 
and being fot in a warm Place, the Liquor 
will ferment. 

The Mouths of the VefTels are thus flightJy 
cover’d over, that the Air may have a free 
Paffage in and out at them; for they are here 
defign’d to forve as Vent-holes. And theft 
Yelfds are order’d of Wood, becaufo Fermen¬ 
tation is never obforv’d to be fo well carry’d 
on in thole of glaz’d Earth or Glaft; tho’, on 
account of their Tranfparency, ’tis fbmetimes 
perform’d in the latter, that the Phenomena 
may be better obforv’d. 

The Preparatory BuGncft of Fermentation, 
hitherto dclcrib’d, has been carry’d on by 
Art, but Nature muft now perform the-reft of 
the Work; fo that we are here only concern’d 
to oblerve the Pbxnomna which arifo in the 
Operation. 

When 
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When therefore any fermentable Body is, 
prepar’d after the manner above deliver’d, and 
with its due Proportion of a Ferment, com* 
mitted to a large ftrong Glafi Veflel, Handing 
in a warm Place 

1. The whole Body of the Liquor fbon be¬ 
gins to lwell, heave, rarefy, and lend up little 
Bubbles to the Top of the Veflel, where they 
burft with an audible Noife, and form into 
Troth : Now the Liquor which was before 
tranfparenr, grows opaque, and a violent un¬ 
interrupted inteftine Motion manifefts itleif 
therein. 

2. The Parts of the fermenting Fluid ap¬ 
pear to be incredibly elaftick, and the Motion 
of them exceeding violent. Indeed, by means 
of this Property of Fermentation, very terri¬ 
fying and liirprizing Actions m-iy be perform’d. 
Thus, if an hundred Pints of Muft were, on 
fome warm Day in Autumn t to be confin’d clofe 
in-a Veficl of Oak above an Inch thick in the 
Sides, and made ever lo tight and ftrong with 
Iron Hoops, yet could not this prevent the 
working of the Liquor, but in fpite of fo great 
a Refiftance, it would burft the VefTcl, with a 
Report as loud as that of a Cannon. 

And therefore the Way to preferve New 
Wtue in the State of Muft is, to put it up in 
very ftrong, but fmallCasks, firmly clofed on 
all Sides, by which Means it will be kept from, 
fermenting and then it goes by the Name of 
i Stum ; But if it fhould happen to fall into Fer¬ 
mentation, the readieft and only Way to ftop 
it, is by the Fume of Sulphur, or fbmething 
of the like Nature. 

Were it not for the Knowledge of this Pro¬ 
perty of burning Sulphur, the IVnte-Mcrchants 
and Vintners might frequently fuftain great 
Damages from the burfiing of their Veflels 
when the Liquor is upon the Fret ; or by 
lome Alteration in the Air, or other Accident, 
begins to ferment again : But the Smoak of a 
little common Brimftone, or a lighted Match 
dipp’d in it, and held under a Cask of IVtne 
that is juft ready to burft its Hoops, will calm 
its Fury, and make it fubfide ns iuddenly as a 
Spoonful of Oil thrown into a large foaming 
Copper of boiling Sugar, takes down its Heat, 
and prevents the Miichief it might otherwife 
occafion. 

3. A thick Skin or crufty Scurf forms itleif 
on the Surface, thro’ which the elaftic or fer¬ 
menting Matter is continually breaking. This 
Cruft appears to be the principal Caufe of 
Fermentation ; for it keeps in, or prevents the 
ipiriruous Part of the Liquor from flying off \ 
and if it be frequently broken, it puts a Check 
to the Fermentation, and will often intirely 
ftop it, if wholly taken away. 

4. This Skin or Cruft, which we now call 
Flowers or Yeaft, gradually coniumes and pre¬ 
cipitates to the Bottom of the Liquor; in 
which Cafe, *tis call’d by the Name of Faces 
or Mother ; and after this, the Fluid above it 
immediately becomes tranfparent again, ceafes 
to hits and bubble, has a very penetrating, 
pungent, fpirituousor vinous Tafte and Scenr, 
with a Mixture of Acidity and Sweetnels: 
And now the Liquor having undergone 


the Operation of Fermentation, is become 
IVtne. 

The Vapour arifing from the Liquor, during 
its Fermentation, ought not to be approach’d 
too near, or breathed in too great a Quantity, 
becaule it is highly poilonous ; and if it prove' 
not mortal, may, at leaft, render the Pcrfon 
apople&ic or paralytic. We have Accounts 
in the French and German Tranfactions, of 
People who were immediately ftruck dead by 
receiving at the Nole the Fumes that ifTu’d 
from large Veflels of IVtne in the State of 
Fermentation. 

And now, if the Liquor thus fermented be 
flopp’d down clofe, it will begin to work or 
feed upon, and djgeft its own Lees or Mother, 
and at length conlume them: In which Cafe 
we commonly fay, the IVtne begins to ripen ; 
and afterwards, this Mother {hoots to the 
Sides of the containing VefTcl, and there ap¬ 
pears in the Form of an ell’ential Salt, which 
is then call’d ^tartar. 

The Space of Time requir’d for flnifhing the 
Fermentation, differs with the fubjeft Matter, 
the Seafon of the Year, the Nature of the 
Place, and other Circumftances j but ’tis 
known to be perfeftly perform’d by the fcveral 
Phammena juft now mention'd. 

As loon as ever the Flowers fall to the Bot¬ 
tom, the VefltI fhould be bung’d down, other- 
wife the volatile Parts would fly off, and the 
fermented Liquor become vapid and flat. 

In this State it ought to Hand for fome 
Weeks in k cool Place, by which Means it 
will grow ftrongcr and more liquid ; for du¬ 
ring this time it imbibes and confumcs its own 
Faces , which abound in fubtil, i'pirituous 
Parts, and grows foft, and lofes of its Acidity 
by throwing off its Tartar. 

And the longer it is thus fuffer’d to Hand, 
the more Strength it gains, or the more Spirit 
it will yield in Diftillation. 

Thus, for Inftance j ' Malt L : quors newly 
brew’d, afford but a fmall Quantity of inflam¬ 
mable Spirit i but if fufferd to remain for 
fome Weeks in the Veflel, till they become 
fine and clean, they will yield a much greater 
Proportion : Tho’ to avoid fo great an Appa¬ 
ratus of Veflels as would then be requir’d. 
Malt Liquors, brew’d in order to make Spi¬ 
rits, are feldom kept, but immediately after 
Fermentation committed to the Still. And 
hence we are furnifh’d with a Reafon, why all 
ftale, vinous Liquors are flronger, and inebri¬ 
ate fooner, than fuch as are new. 

S the Phyjtcal EffeJs. 

The Phyfical Properties of a vinous Liquor, 
prepar’d in the manner above-deferib’d, are 
thofe which follow: 

1. It will have an inebriating Quality, when 
receiv’d into the Body : And nothing is pro¬ 
perly poffefs’d of this Quality but what has 
been firft fermented. 

For if a Perfon fhould eat ever fuch a Quan¬ 
tity of Grapes, or drink Cver lb freely of Muft, 
he might, indeed, bring a Loofenefs upon 
himielf by that means, but he would not be 

fuddled. 
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fuddled. So likewife to take down large 
Draughts of fweet Wort, or the T inCture of 
Malt, might throw one into a violent Vomit¬ 
ing and Flux, but never produce the Symp¬ 
toms of Drunken nefs. 

And whatever fome pretend, as to Man¬ 
drake, Hemlock, Poppies, Opium , and the 
like, the Effects they have upon the human 
Body are rather ftupifying than inebriating: 
But Drunkennefs is different from Stupi- 
fication- 

An Over-dofe of vinous Liquors makes a 
Alan brisk, lively, and joyful, or dilpofes him 
to fmg, dance, and be merry ; at length how¬ 
ever, his Legs will not fupport him : And, if 
the Fit be violent, he grows furious, raving or 
paralytick, and fo he dies. 

But Opium has not thefe EffeCts; it brings 
on a profound Sleep ; and he who has taken 
too much of it, dies lethargick. 

2. Wine has the Faculty of heating the 
Body, Nothing appears to cool the Body 
more than Currants, yet the {{hie prepar’d 
from them is very heating. The like is to be 
underftood of Cherries , and all fermentable 
Bodies, tho* ever lb cold ; for theft will afford 
a vinous Liquor. 

3. It is inflammable, and will mix with 
Water. 

4. It contains Tartar, and affords it after 
the Fermentation is over. This Tartar is the 
elfential Sait of the Vegetable made ufe of^ 
and differs from the Lees or Mother, being 
refolvable by Diftiliation into a Water, a Spi¬ 
rit, two kinds of Oil, an alkaline Salt and 
Earth. All fermented Vegetables afford it. 
Mull yields a feculent Salt, and no Tartar; 
but if once it works, fo as to become pure 
{Vine, it will, in the Space of half a Year, 
throw off a clean Tartar ; which therefore ap¬ 
pears to be the Effect of a perfect Fermenta¬ 
tion, and accordingly is never obtain’d with¬ 
out it. 

5. It retains neither the Colour, Tafte nor 
Smell of the Specifick Vegetable from which 
it is made. Thus we have fren, that Rofemary 
affords a quite different Water after it has 
been fermented, from what it did before. 
Thus fermented Hydromel , Malt Liquors , 

5 treacle , Sugar , 8tc. yield Spirits by Diftil- 
lation that cannot be diftinguifhed from one 
another. 

The Grapes of fome Countries are as fweet 
as Honey, and fo is their Muff before Fer¬ 
mentation ; yet the Wine prepar’d from either, 
may have little or no Sweetnefs, and fometimes 
even gain a Degree of Acidity. It is not eafy 
to believe, that Rbenijb Wine fhould proceed 
from fo fweet a Grape as it does. 

6. It acquires a fome what acid and fpiri- 
tuous Tafte and Smell. The Tafte of Honey 
or Malt, &c, is fweet, and their Scent ftarce 
perceivable before you commit them to Fer¬ 
mentation ; but after having undergone that 
Operation, they are Jefs fweet, but fharper 
upon the Tongue, and affeCt the Nofr with a 
brisk, fpirituous or vinous Odour. 

7. It contains the volatile Salt and Oil of 
the Vegetable, attenuated, and reduc’d into 


one Spirit; as may appear by the Cbymicai 
Analyfis of a fermented SubjcCt. 

8. It renders the Oil of the Vegetable more 
volatile than the Water : When an unferroent- 
ed Vegetable is diftill’d, the firft thing that 
comes over is Water, and the next the Eftential 
Oil; but the contrary is obforv’d after Fermen¬ 
tation : For by that Operation, the Oil is ren¬ 
der’d more volatile than the Water; and there¬ 
fore rifts firft in Diftillation, having been 
broke and ground fo fine by the preceding 
Operation, as now to come over the Helm, 
not in its own Form, as before ; but as the 
fineft and moft volatile Part of the fermented 
Liquor, capable of uniting with Water. 

The Things that promote Fermentation, 
are ; 

1. Reft ; by means of which the Cruft on 
the Surface may remain unbroken : For *tis 
this Cruft that prevents the fpirituous Part 
from flying off. 

2. A free Admiffion of the external Air, fo 
that it may come at the internal Parts of the 
fermenting Fluid ; For, according to Mr. 
Boyle, if a fermenting Liquor be put into his 
exha ufted Receiver, the Operation immediate¬ 
ly ceafes. 

3. A moderate Degree of Warmth ; for too 
great Hear, and too great Cold are the Banc 
of Fermentation. 

4. A proper Seafon of the Tear ; that is, when 
the Vegetables of the fame Species, with that 
made ule ofj are in their Bloom, for it is then 
their Juices are moft in Motion : Accordingly 
we find, when Vines are in the Bloflom, the 
Wines of former Growths will again fponta- 
neoufly run into Fermentation. When thefe 
frveral Conditions meet, Fermentation is per¬ 
form’d to the beft Advantage. 

The Things which check or hinder Fermen¬ 
tation, are; 

1. Too large a Proportion of acid Salts ; 

fuch as Spirit orOil of Vitriol, Oil of Sulphur 
per Campanam, Spirit of Salt, Thus when 

any Liquor ferments too violently, a few Drops 
of Oil put into it, or the burning a little Sul¬ 
phur under or near the Veftel, will immediate¬ 
ly check and reftrain its Fury. 

2. An over Proportion of fixed Alkalies ; 
fuch are Salt of Tartar, Foc-Afhes, or fapo- 
naceous Bodies. 

3. Terreffrial Alkalies ; as Chalk, Marl, 
Crabs Eyes, fc?e. 

4. A cloft flopping up of the VefTel. 

5. A great Degree of Cold. 

6. A violent Degree of Heat or conftant 
Motion, fo as to thicken the fermenting L ; quor, 
and render its Parts hard to be ieparated, 

7. A total Extraction of the Air., 

8. A violent Compreflion of the Air in the 
Veftel; which Mr. Boyle has fhewn, will ftop 
Fermentation, as well as taking out the Air 
by means of his pneumatick Engine. 

Some fuQvt general Dire [lions as to tie Making 
of Wines. 

Wine is made of Grapes, by ftamping them 
in a Vat, or crulhing and expreffing the Juice 

out 
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out of them in a Prefs, and then fermenting^ 

In the Southern Parts of Frame, their Me¬ 
thod is for Red Wines, to tread the Grapes, or 
fqueeze them between their Hands, and to let 
the Whole Hand, Juice and Husks, till the 
Tinfture be in Colour as they would have it, 
and then they prefs it: But for White Wines , 
they prefi the Grapes immediately. 

When they have been prefled, they tun 
the Muft, and flop up the Veflel, leaving 
the Cask empty about the Depth of half 
a Foot or better, to give Room for its 
working. 

At the End of ten Days they fill this Space 
with fame other proper Wme, that will not 
provoke it to work again, repeating this every 
ten Days for Ibme Time j new Wine fpend- 
ing itfelf a little before it be perfect. 

About Paris , and in the Northern Parts of 
Trance, they let the Marc and Mull ftand two 
Days and Nights for White Wines , and at leaf! 
a Week for Claret Wines , before they tun it} 
and while it continues working, they keep it 
as warm as poffibie. 

Some, upon flopping it up for good and 
all, roll the Cask about the Cellar to mix it 
with the Lees; and after it has been fettled 
a few Days, rack it off with great Im¬ 
provement. 

To fine it down, they put in Shavings of 
green Beach into the Cask} but they firft take 
off all the Rind, and boil them an Hour in 
Water, to exrract their Ranknels, and after¬ 
wards dry them in the Sun or an Oven. A 
Peck of thefe will ferve for an Hoglhead of 
Wine : They put it in a gentle working, and 
purify it in twenty-four Hours} they alio give 
it an agreeable Flavour. 

Some fweeten their Hines with Ratlins of 
the Sun, trod in the Vat with the Grapes, 
they having been firft plump’d by Boiling: 
Others by boiling half the Muft, feumming 
it, and tunning it up hot with the other. 

Wine is diftinguifhed from the feveral De¬ 
grees and Steps of its Preparation into 

t. Mere-gutte, Mother-drop; which is the 
Virgin Wine , or that which runs of itfelf out 
of the Tap of the Vat before the Grapes are 
trodden. 

2. The Muft, Surmouft or Slum, which is 
the Wine or Liquor in the Vat after the Grapes 
have been trodden in the Vat. 

3. The prefs’d Wine , or Vin de prefturage, 
which is that lquec2’d with a Prefs out of the 
Grapes half bruifed by treading. 

4. Boijfon or Draught Wine. This is made 
of the Husks left of the Grapes, which are 
call’d Rape or Marc; By throwing Water up¬ 
on which, and preffing afrelh, they make a 
Liquor for Servants. 

Wines are alto diftinguifhed into 

Vin Poux or Sweet Wine , which is that which 
has not yet work’d nor boil’d. 

Bouru } that which has been prevented 
working* by calling in cold Water. 

Vtn of the Caw, or work’d Wine , i. e. that 
which has been let to work, in the Vat to give 
it a Colour. 


Vtn Cuit, i. e. boil’d Wine, that which has 
had a Boiling before it work’d, and which by 
that means ftill retains its native Sweetnefs. 

Vin Pajfe, i. e. framed Wine » that which is 
made by Keeping dry Grapes in Water, and 
letting it ferment of itfelf 

The Goodnels of Wine confifts in its being 
net, dry, clear, fine, brisk, without any Tafte 
of the Soil, of a clean, fleddy Colour; in its 
having a Strength, without being heady} a 
Body without being four} and its keeping 
without growing hard. 

After Wmes have been made, they require 
to be managed according to their different 
State and Circumftanccs. We fhall therefore 
confider them under thefe four general Heads 
following: 

I. The natural Purification or Clarification 
of Wines , whereby of themfelves they pais 
from the State of Crudity and Turbulency, 
to that of Maturity by degrees, growing clear, 
fine and potable. 

a. The unfeafonable Workings, Fretting*, 
and other Sicknefles, to which from either 
internal or external Accidents, they are after¬ 
wards fubjedt 

3* Their State of Declination or Decay, 
wherein they degenerate from their Goodnels, 
and Pleafentnefs, becoming pall’d, or turning 
into Vinegar. 

4. The feveral Artifices ufed to them, in 
each of thefe States and Conditions. As to 
the firft, viz. The natural Clarification of 
new Wmes, two Things occur, which delerve 
Confideration, the Manner how and the 
Caufe by which the fejnc is eftedeed. 

As for the Manner, it is to be obferved 
that Wme , while yet in the Muft, is ufually 
put into open Veflels; the Abundance and 
Force of the Spirits, i. e. the more fubtile 
and adlive Parts therein contained, being then 
fb great, as not to endure being imprilbned in 
dole ones, at which time it appears troubled, 
thick and feculent: All Parts or Elements of 
it being violently moved and agitated, fb that 
the whole Mafs of the Liquor ftems to boil 
like Water in a Cauldron over the Fire. 

This Tumult being in lome degree compos’d, 
and the Gas Sylveftre (as Van lldmont calls it) 
or wilder Spirit fufficiently evaporated, they 
then pour the Muft into clol'e Veil'ds, there to 
be farther defecated by Continuance of the 
fame Motion of Fermentation, referving the 
Froth or Flower of it j and putting the fame 
into fmajl Casks hooped with Iron, left other- 
wife the Force of it might break them. 

This Flower thus feparated, is what they call 
Stum, either by Tranfpoljtion of the Letters 
in the Word Muft , or from the Word Stum, 
which in high Dutch fignifies Mute, becaufe 
this Liquor (as one may fey) is hindered from 
that Maturity by which it fhould lpeak its 
Goodnefs and Whollomenefs. 

This being done, they leave the reft of the 
Wme to finifh its Fermentationj during which, 
it is probable, that the' fpirituous Parts impel 
and diffufe the grofler and feculent Parts up 
and down in a confus’d and tumultuous man¬ 
ner, until all being dilppfed in their proper 
9 R, Regions, 
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Regions, the Liquor becomes more pure in 
Subftance, more cranfparent to the Eye, more 
piquant and guftful to the Palate, more agree¬ 
able to the Stomach, and more nutritive to the 
Body. 

The Impurities being thus feparated from 
the Liquor, are, upon Chymical Examina¬ 
tions, found to confift of Salt, Sulphur (each 
of which is impregnate with fome Spirits) and 
much Earth. W hich being now diflociated 
from the purer Spirits, either mutually cohere, 
coagulate, and affix themfclves to the Sides 
of the YefTels, in form of a ftony Cruft, which 
is call’d Tartar and Argol, or fink to the Bot¬ 
tom in a muddy Subftance, like the Grounds 
of Ale or Beer, which is call’d the Lees of 
If me: And this is the Procefs of Nature in the 
Clarification of all Wines, by an orderly Fer¬ 
mentation. 

As for the principal Agent or efficient Caitfe 
of this Operation, it feems to be no other 
but the Spirit of the If'me itfelf: Which, 
nccerding to the Mobility ofits Nature, feek- 
ing after Liberty, reftlefly moving every way 
in the Mafs of the Liquor, thereby diuolvcs 
that common Tye of Mixture, whereby all 
the heterogeneous Pans thereof were com¬ 
bined and blended together i and having got¬ 
ten itlelf free, at length abandons them to the 
Tendency of their Gravity and ether Proper¬ 
ties. Which they foon obeying, each Kind 
conforts with their like, and betaking them- 
felves to their feveral Places or Regions, leave 
the Liquor to the PofTeflion and Government of 
its nobleft Principle the Spirir. For this Spirir, 
as tt is the Life of the Wine, fb doubtlefs it is 
alio the C a life of its Purity and Vigour, in 
which the Perfection of that Life feems to 
confift. 

From the natural Fermentation of Wines, we 
pals to the accidental ; from their State of 
Sotindnefs, to that of their Sicknefs, which is 
the fecond genera] Head. 

We have the Teftimony of Experience, 
that frequently, even thofe Wines that are 
Good and Generous, are invaded by unnatural 
and fickly Commotions, or (as the Wine- 
coopers call them) Workings $ during which 
they are turbulent in Motion, thick of Con- 
fiftence, unfavoury in Tafte, unw hoi feme in 
Ufe; and after which they undergo fundry 
Alterations for the worfe. 

The Caufes of this may be either Internal or 
External. 

Among the Internal , the chief Place may 
be affign’d to the exceffive Quantity of Tartar 
or of Lees, which contain much Salt and Sul¬ 
phur, and continually fend forth into the Li¬ 
quor abundance of quick add a dive Particles, 
that like Stunt or other adventitious Ferment, 
put it into a frelh Tumult or Confufion, 
which, if not in Time allayed, the Wine either 
grows rank or pricking, or elfc turns feur, by 
reafen that the Sulphur being too much exalted 
above the reft of the Elements or Ingredients, 
predominates over the pure Spirits, and infeds 
the whole Mafs of Liquor with Sbarpnefs or 
Acidity : Or elfe it comes to pals, that the 
Spirits being fpent and down away in the 


Commotion, and the Salt dilTblved and fet 
afloat, obtains the Maftery over the other 
ftmilar Parts, and introduced! Ranknefs or 
Ropinefs. 

Nay, if thofe Commotions chance to be 
fuppreud before, the Wme is thereby much de¬ 
prav’d i yet do they always leave fetch ill Im- 
prelfions, as more or left alienate Wine from 
the Goodneft of its former State, in Colour, 
Confidence and Tafte. 

For hereby all Wines acquire a deeper Tin¬ 
cture, i. e. a thicker Body or Con fiftence; 
Sacks and White Wines changing from a dear 
White to a cloudy Yellow; and Claret lofing 
its bright Red for a duskifh Orange Colour, 
and femetimes for a Tawny. In like manner 
they degenerate alfo in Tafie, and affeft the 
Palate withFoulnels, Roughnefsand Rancidity 
very unpleafant. 

Among the External are commonly reckon¬ 
ed the too frequent or violent Motion of 
Wines, after their Settlement in their VelTels 
immoderate Heat, Thunder , or the Report of 
Cannon, and the Admixture of any exotick 
Body, which will not fymbolize or agree and 
incorporate with them, efpecially the Flefh of 
Vipers, which has been frequently obferv’d to 
.nduce a very great Acidity upon even the 
'fwceteft and fulleft bodied Malaga and Canary 
Wines. 

Yet ail theft foreign Accidents may be ac¬ 
counted rather Occafiom than Caufes of the ill 
Events that follow upon them ; becaufe thele 
Events feem to arife immediately and princi¬ 
pally from the Commotion and Diffufion of 
the fulpbureous and faline Impurities formerly 
feparated from the Liquor, and kept in due 
Subjection by the genuine and benign Spirits. 

This brings us, in the next Place, to the 
third previous Thing confiderable, viz. the 
palling or flatting of Wines, and their declining 
towards Vinegar, before they have attained to 
their State of Maturity and Perfection. 

Of this the greateft and neareft Caufe feems 
to be their Jejunenefs and Poverty of Spirits, 
either Native or Adventitious. 

Native, when the Grapes themfelves are of 
a poor and hungry Kind, or gathered unripe, 
or nipt by early Frofts, or half ftarved in their 
Growth, by a dry and unkindly Seafen, or too 
full of watery Parts; 

Adventitious , when the Liquor, rich, per¬ 
haps, and generous enough at firft, comes af¬ 
terwards to be impoverilhed by Lofs of Spirits, 
either by Opprejfion, or by Exbaufiion. 

The Spirits of Wine may be oppreffed, when 
the Quantity of Impurities or Dregs, with 
which they are combined, is fb great, and 
their Crudity, Vifeofity and Tenacity fo ftub- 
bom, that they can neither overcome them, 
nor deliver them from their Adhefion ; but 
arc forced to yield to the Obftinacy of the 
Matter on which they fhould operate, and fb 
to remain unadive and clogg’d. As may be 
exemplified in the coarfe Wines of Mir avia, 
which, by reafbn of their great Aufterity and 
Roughneft, feldom attain to a due Exaltation 
of their Spirits, but ftill remain turbulent, 
thick, and in a State of Crudity, and there- 
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fore eafily pall, in which refpeft they are con¬ 
demned by fome German Fhyficjans, as bad 
for generating the Scurvy, and adminiftring 
Matter for the Stone and Gontj they yielding 
more of Tartar than other Hines. 

The Spirits of lline may be exhaufted or 
conlumed, either fuddenly or gradually. Sud¬ 
denly^ by Lightning, which fpoils Wine (<is may 
be conceived) at leaft, not by Cougeal.ition or 
Fixation of its Spirits; for then fuch Wines 
might be capable of being refiored by fuch 
means as are apt to reinforce and volatilize 
the Spirits again, contrary to what hath been 
found by Experience , but perhaps by Titfgre- 
gation, and putting them to Flight, fo as to 
leave the Liquor dead, pall'd, and never to 
be revived by any Supply. 

Gradually , two Ways, ‘Viz. by unnatural 
Fermentation j of the ill Effects of which, fome- 
thing has been already laid : Or by Ileat from 
without j of which, we have an Inftance in 
the making of Vinegar ; which commonly i» 
done by letting the Veflels of Wine againft the 
hot Sun ; which, beating upon the Mali of 
Liquor, and rarefying the finer Parts thereof^ 
gives Wings to the fugitive Spirits to fly away 
together with the purer and more volatile Sul¬ 
phur, leaving the Remainder to the Dominion 
of the Salt y which loon debafeth and infedteth 
it with Souruefs. 

This being the common manner of turning 
Wine into Vinegar, in all Ages and all Coun¬ 
tries, it may be doubted whether Spirit of 
Wine may be drawn out of Vinegar, notwith- 
ftanding it hath been delivered as Practical by 
Senncrtus himieif. 

The Times of the Tear when Wines are ob- 
ferv’d to be tnoft prone to Ferment and Fret, 
and then to grow Jjhially (as it is call’d) that 
is. Turbulent and Foul, are Midfttmmer and 
Albaliond Tide ; when our Vintners are wont 
to rack them from their grols Lees, efpeciaKy 
Khenifby which commonly grows fick in June, 
if not rack'd; and they chute to do it in the 
Wane of the Moon and fair Weather, the 
Wind being Northerly. 

Having thus fuccindtly recounted the moft 
remarkable Diftempers of Wines ; guefled at 
their refpedtive Caules, and touch’d upon the 
Times, it is proper to proceed to their ufual 
Kemedies ; fuch, at leaft, as may be collected 
from Wine-Coopers and Vintners, which is the 
fourth and laft Part propofed to be treated of 

To begin therefore with Ibme of the Arti¬ 
fices nfed to Wines when yet in Mufi ; it is ob- 
forvable, that tho' to raifing a Fermentation 
in them at that Time, there is not lo much 
need of any additional Ferment, as there is in 
the Wort of Ale, Beer , Hydromel , Metbcglin 
and other Sorts of Drinks familiar to us in 
England becaule the Juice of the Grape is re- 
pleniih’d with generous Spirits, fufficiertt of 
themlclves to begin that Work; yet it is ufual 
in Ibme Countries to put quick Lime either 
upon the Grapes , when they are prefling, or 
into the Mufi j to the end that by the Force 
and Quicknefs of its laline and fiery Particles, 
the Liquor may be both accelerated and aflifted 
in Working. 


For the lame Reafon, perhaps, it is, that 
the Spaniards mix with their Hines, while they 
are yet flowing from the Prcfs, a certain thing 
they call Giejfo, which, probably, is a Kind of 
Gypfam or plaifter, whereby the Hints are 
made more durable, of a paler Colour, and 
plealanter Tafte: Others put into the Cask 
Shavings of Fur, Oak , or Beech, for the fame 
Purpole ; and others Vinegar. 

Again, tho* the firft Fermentation fuccceds 
generally well, fo that the whole Mals of Li¬ 
quor is thereby delivered from the grols Lee; 
yet fometimes it happens, cither thro* Scarcity 
of Spirits at firft, or through immoderate Cold, 
that Ibme Part of thole Impurities remain con- 
fufed and floating therein. 

Now, in this Cafe, Wine-Coopers put into 
the Wine certain things to haften and help its 
Clarification ; fuch as, being of grols and vjI- 
cous Parts, may adhere to the floating Lee i 
and finking, carry it with them to the Bottom; 
of which fort are, Ifing-gkfs and the Whites of 
Eggs: Or fuch, as meeting with the grolfor 
and earthy Particles of the Lee, both dilfociate 
and fink them by their Gravity ; of which kind 
are, the Powders of Alabafter, Calcin'd Flints , 
White Marble , Kocb Allum , 6 cc. 

The Clarification of Ippocras is ufually expe¬ 
dited by putting into it new Milk ; which, 
nfter a (hort Space of Time, feparaces and 
links of itfclf, carrying with it the Powders of 
the Species, and grofler Parts of the Wine, afitr 
the manner of things that clarify Liquors by 
wny of Adhefion. 

The Greetaits, at this Day, have a peculiar 
way offpurring Nature, in Fining and Ripen¬ 
ing their ftrongeft and moft generous Wines j 
and this is done, by adding to them, when 
they begin to work, a proportionate Quan¬ 
tity of Sulphur and Alum j not (as it is very 
prot able) to prevent their fuming up to the 
Head, and inebriating, according to the Con¬ 
jecture of that great Man the Lord St. Albans ; 
for n otwithftanding this Mixture, they caulc 
Drunlcennefs as loon, if not fooner, than other 
Wines ; nor are Men intoxicated by the Va¬ 
pours of Wine flying up immediately from the 
Stomac h into the Brain; but only to excite 
and promote Fermentation, and haften their 
Clarification that enfues thereupon ; the Sul¬ 
phur, perhaps, helping to attenuate and di¬ 
vide thnfo grols and viftid Pam, wherewith 
Greek V/ine abounds i and the Alum condu¬ 
cing to the ipeedier Precipitation of them after¬ 
wards. .And a learned Traveller relates, that 
fome Merchants put into every Pipe of their 
Greek W ine, a Gill, or thereabouts, of the 
Chymical Oil of Sulphur, in order to prelcrve 
it the longer clear and found. 

Which, tho* it is very probable, becaufo 
the Sulph'tr is known to refill Putrefaction in 
Liquors, yet one would decline the Lie of 
Wines fo preferved, unlcls in Time of Pelli- 
lential Inf ection. 

But of all ways of the haftening the 
Clarificatif m and Ripening Wine, none ieems 
to be mot e eafy, or lefs noxious, than that 
borrowed from one of the Antients by the 
Lord Chancellor Bacot, which is by putting 
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the Wine into Veflels well flopped, and lettifig 
it down into the Sea. 

But how fhall we reconcile this Experiment 
to that common Fra&ice of both the Antients 
and Moderns, of keeping [Vine in the Muft a 
whole Year about, only by finking the Cask 
for thirty or forty Days in a Well or deep 
River ? 

That this Fra&ice was very antient, is ma- 
nifefl from that Difcourfe of Plutarch qua ft. 
Natur. 27. about the Efficacy of Cold upon 
Mu ft ; whereof he gives this Reafon, That 
Cold, not fuffering the Muft to ferment, by 
fuppreffing the Adivity of the Spirits therein 
contained, conierveth the Sweetnefs thereof a 
long Time. Which is not improbable, be- 
cauie Experience teaches, that fuch who make 
their Vintage in a rainy Serfon, cannot get 
their Muft to ferment well in a Vault, unlcls 
they caufe great Fires to be made near the 
Casks; the Rain mixed with the Muft y toge¬ 
ther with the ambient Cold, hindering the 
Motion of Fermentation, which ariles chiefly 
from Heat. 

That the lame is frequent at this Day alio, 
may be colleded from what Mr. Boyle has oi> 
ierv'd in his lift ory of Cold y on the Relation of 
a Frenchman^ viz. that the Way to keep [Fine 
long in the Muft (in which the Sweetneft 
makes many to defire it) is to tun it up im¬ 
mediately from the Prefi; and, before it be¬ 
gins to work, to let down the Veflels, clolely 
and firmly flopped, into a YVell or deep 
River, there to remain for fix or eight; 
Weeks; during which Time, the Liquor wil 1 
be fio confirmed in its State of Crudity, as t 0 
retain the lame, together with its Sweetnef s, 
for many Months after, without any fen fib le 
Fermentation. 

But it may be objeded, how can thefe t* vo 
lo different Effeds, the Clarification of JV ew 
[Vine, and the Confervatinn of [fine in tbe M ;//?, 
be derived from one and the lame Caufe, the 
Cold of the Waiter ? 

But this may be conceiv’d without u luch 
Difficulty ; for it lcems not unreafonabie that 
the fame Cold, which hinders Muft from Fer¬ 
menting, Ihould yet accelerate and pr< imote 
the Clarification of [Vine after Ferment; ition: 
In the Fir ft, by giving a Check to the Spirit 
before it begins to move and ad upt >n the 
crude Mai’s of Liquor, fo that it cann on in a 
long Time after recover Strength eno ugh to 
work : In the Latter , by keeping in tl ie pure 
and genuine Spirit, otherwife apt to exhale; 
and rendring the flying Lee more prone to fub- 
fide, and fo making the [Vine much Iboner 
clear, fine, and potable. Thus much < concern¬ 
ing the Helps of Nett; [Vine. 1 

The general and principal Remedy for the 
preternatural or fickly Commotions in cident to 
[Vines after their firtt Clarification, at id tend¬ 
ing to their Impoverilbment or T lecay, is 
Racking, i. e. drawing them from t heir Lees 
into frelh Veflels. 

Which yet being fometimes infu fficient to 
preferve them, Vintners find it no :eflary to 
pour into them a large Quantity of b few Milk * 
as well to blunt the Sharpncls of the fulphure- 


ons Parts now let afloat and exalted, as to pre¬ 
cipitate them, and other Impurities, to the 
Bottom, by Adhefion. 

But taught by Experience, that by this 
means the genuine Spirits of the [Vine alio are 
much flatted and impaired; (for the Lee, tho’ 
it makes the Liquor turbid, doth yet keep the 
Wine in Heart, and conduce to Sts Duration) 
therefore left luch lVines Ihould pall and die 
upon their Hands, as of Neceffity they muft, 
they draw them for Sale as feft as they can 
vend them. 

For the fame Dileafc they have divers other 
Remedies , particularly accommodated to the 
Nature of the lline that needs them: To in- 
11 ance in a few; 

For Spauijb [Vines difturbed by a flying Lee t 
they have this Receipt. Make a Par ell (as 
they call it) of the Y\ hites of Eggs, Bay Salt, 
Milk and Conduit Water; beat them well to- 
e ether in a convenient Veffel; then pour them 
i nto the Pipe of Wine, (having firft drawn 
< iut a Gallon or two to make Room) and 
lolow off the Froth very clean : Hereby the 
‘Tumult will in two or three Days be recom¬ 
pos’d, the Liquor refin’d, and the Wine drink 
pleafantly, but will not continue to do lo 
long; and therefore they advife to rack it 
from the milky Bottom, after a Week’s Set¬ 
tlement, left otherwife it Ihould drink foul, 
and change Colour. 

If Sacks or Canary IVmes chance to boil 
over, draw off four or five Gallons ; then 
putting into the Wine two Gallons of Milky 
from which the Cream hath been skimmed, 
beat them till they be thoroughly mix’d toge¬ 
ther, and add a Penny-worth of Roch Allim y 
dry’d in a Fire-fhovel, and powdered, and as 
much of white Starch ; after this take the 
Whites of eight or ten Eggs, a Handful of 
Bay Salt; and having beaten them together 
in a Tray., put them allb into the lVine y 
filling up the Pipe again, and letting the Wine 
ftand two or three Days, in which Time the 
Wine will recover to be fine and bright to the 
Eye, and quick to the Tafte ; but you muft 
be lure to draw it off that Bottom loon, and 
fpend it as faft as you can. 

For Claret , in like manner diftempered 
with a flying Lee y they make ule of this Ar¬ 
tifice. 

They take two Pounds of the Powder of 
Pebble Stones, baked in an Oven, the 
Whites bf ten or twelve Eggs, a Handful of 
Bay Salt; and having beaten them well toge¬ 
ther in two Gallons of the Wine y they mix 
them with that in the Cask, and after two or 
three Days draw off the Wme from the Bot¬ 
tom. 

The fame Par ell ferves alio for White-^uines 
upon the Fret, by the Turbulency and Riling 
of their Lee. 

To cure Rbenifb of its Fretting (to which ie 
is moft prone a little after Midftmmer , as was 
before obferved) they Icldom ule any other 
Art but giving it Vent, and covering the 
oaken Bung with a Tile or Slate; from which 
they carefully wipe off the Filth purged from 
t he Wme by Exhalation; and after the Com¬ 
motion 
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motion is by this means tom pos’d, and much 
of the fretting Matter caft forth, they let it re¬ 
main quiet for a Fortnight or thereabouts, 
and then rack it into a frefo Cask, newly 
fumed with a fulphurated Match. 

As for the various Accidents that frequently 
enfue and vitiate If me , (after thofe before-men¬ 
tioned Reboilings, notwithftanding their Sup- 
preflion before they were incurable); you 
may remember they have all been referr’d to 
fuch as alter and deprave Hines, either in Co¬ 
lour or Confidence^ or fafie or Smell. Now for 
each of thefe Maladies our l'miners are pro¬ 
vided of a Cure. 

To reftore Sp.-miJItanA Aufirian Hines grown 
yellow or brownilh, they add to them lbmecime* 
Milk alone, and fometimes Milk and Jfwgltfs 
•well diffolv’d therein; fometimes Milk and white 
Starch ; by which they force the exalted Sul¬ 
phur to teparatc from the Liquor, and fink to 
the Bottom ; lb reducing the IVme to its for¬ 
mer Clcarnefs and Whitcnels. 

The fame Effect they produce with a Com- 
pofition of Flower-de Luce Roots and Salt 
Petre, of each four or five Ounces; the 
Whites of eight or ten Eggs, and a competent 
Quantity of common Salt, mix’d and beaten 
in the If me. 

To amend Claret decay’d in Colour , firft 
they rack it upon a frefh Lee, either of Ati- 
cant or red Bourdonux If me ; then they take 
three Pounds of Turn file, and fteep it all Night 
in two or three Gallons of the lame If me, and 
having Brained the Tnfufion through a Bag, 
they pour the Tindhirc into the Hogftead 
(fometimes they fuffer it firft to fine itlelfin a 
Rundlet),and then cover she Bung Hole with 
a Tile, and lb let tt Hand for two or three 
Days; in which Time the Wine uliially be¬ 
comes well coloured and bright. 

Some fufe only the Tindture of Turn foie. 

Others take half a Bufhel of full ripe Elder- 
Berries, pick them from their Stalks, bruifo 
them, and put the ftrained Juice into a Hog- 
fhcad of di(coloured Claret; and fo make it 
drink brisk, and appear bright. 

Others, if the Claret be otherwife found* 
and the Lee good, over-draw three or four 
Gallons, then replenifh the Velfel with as 
much good Bed-wine, and roll him upon his 
Bed, leaving him reverted all Night; and 
then next Morning they turn him again, fo as 
the Bung Hole may be upper moll, which 
llopt, they leave the if me to fine. 

But in all thefe Cafes they obferve to let 
fuch newly recovered /fines abroach the very 
next Day after they are fined, and to draw 
them for Sale ipeedily. 

To corredt /Vines faulty in Confidence, i. e. 
fuch as are hnnpifb, foul, or ropy, 

They generally make ule of the Powders of 
hnnt Ailttm, Lime , Chalk, Plaficr, Spanijb 
■white calcin'd Marble * Bay Salt , and other 
the like Bodies, which caufe a Precipitation 
of the grofs and vilcid Parts of the Wine then 
afloat: as for Example; 

For Attenuation of Spanijb Wines that are 
foul and Itmmfij , having firft rack’d them in¬ 
to a newly fetnted Cask, they make a Pare 11 


of burnt Ailttm , Bay Salt , and Conduit /filer} 
then they add to thefe a Quart of Beau Flower 
or Powder of Rice, (and it the If hie be always 
brown and dusky, Milk, other wile not) and 
beating all thefe well together with the liiue, 
blow off the Froth, and cover the Bung with 
a clean Tile or Stone. Laftly, they again rack 
the liiue after a few Days, and put it into a 
Cask well feented- 

The manner offoenting Casks is as follows: 

They take four Ounces of Brunfione, one 
Ounce of burnt Ailttm, two Ounces of Anna 
Vitae} thefe they put together in an earthen 
Tan or pipkin, and hold them over a Cha¬ 
fing D’fh of glowing Coals, till the Brimftone 
is melted and runs; then they dip therein a 
little Piece of new Cuivas, and inftantly 
fprinkle thereon the Powders of Stamers. 
Cloves, Coriander, and Anije-Sceti\ This Can¬ 
vas they fire, and let it burn out in the Bung- 
Hole, fo as the Fume may be received into 
the Veflel; and this is laid to be the belt 
Scent for all Hines. 

To prevent the Foulnefs and Ropinefs of 
/Vines, the Old Ramans m’d to mix Sea /i dler 
with their Mttfi. 

To Cure the Ropdtefs of Claret, the Vintners, 
as well French as EnpJtfij, have many Reme¬ 
dies ; of which theie that follow are the moll 
ufual. 

Firfi, they give the lfine a Pa roll, then 
draw it from the Lee , after tlu Clarification 
by that Parcll ; this done, they inf ale two 
Pourds of Turnfole in good Sack all Night, 
and the next Day putting the Brain'd Infufion 
into a Hoglhead of if me with a Ipring Fun¬ 
nel, leave it to fine, and after draw it for ex¬ 
cellent Wine. 

Another is this; They make a Lee of the 
A foes of Vine Branches, or of Oaken Leaves , 
and pour it into the If me hot, and after Bir¬ 
ring, leave it to fettle. The Quantity of a 
Quart of Lee to a Pipe of H iue. 

A third is only Spiritof liiue-, which, put in¬ 
to a muddy Claret, ferves to tile refining it 
effedtually and ipeedily ; the Proportion being 
a Pint of Spirit to a Hogfoead ; but this is not 
to be ufed in foarp and eager Hines. 

When White-wines grow foul and tawny, 
they only rack them on a frefo Lee, and give 
them Time to fine. 

For the mending of Wines that offend in 
Tafie, Vintutrs have few other Corredtives, but 
what conduce to Clarification ; nor do they in¬ 
deed much need Variety in the Cafe, feeing all 
Unlavourihels of Hines whatever proceed from 
their Impurities fet afloat, and the Dominion 
of others, their iulphureons or faline Parts 
over the finer and iweeter, which Caufes art 
remov’d chiefly by Precipitation. 

For all Clarification of Liquors may be re¬ 
ferr’d to one of thefe three Caufos; 

1. Separation of the groffer Parts of cht Li¬ 
quor from the finer 

2. The equal Difiributicn of the Spirits of 
the Liquor, which always renders Bodies dear 
and untroubled. 

3. The refining of the Spirit itfelf 
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And the two latter are Confequents of the 
firft, which is effected chiefly by Precipitation, 
the In ft rumen ts whereof are Weight and Vif- 
cofity of the Body mix’d with it, the one cau- 
fing it to cleave to the grols Parts of the Li¬ 
quor flying up and down in it, the other Unk¬ 
ing them to the Bottom. 

But this being more than Vintners com¬ 
monly understand, they reft not in Clarifica¬ 
tion alone, having found out certain Speci- 
ficks, as it were, to palliate the i'everal Vices 
of Wines of all Sorts, which make them dil- 
guftful. Of theSe I (hall recite two or 
three of the greateft Ule and Efteem among 
them. 

To correct Ranknefs , Eagerticfs, and Prick - 
iiig of Sacks, and other iweet IVtnes, they 
take twenty or thirty of the whireft Lime¬ 
stones, and flack them in a Gallon of the 
Wine-, then they add fome more Wine, and 
ftir them together in a half Tub with a Parel- 
ling-ftaff; next they pour this Mixture into 
the Hogfliead, and having again ufed the 
parclling Inftritment, leave the Wtne to Settle, 
and then rack it. 

This Wtne may probably be no ill Drink 
for grofs Bodies and Rheumatick Pains, but 
injurious to Good Fellows of a hot and dry 
Conftitution and meagre Habits. 

Againft the Pricking of French Wines , they 
prclcribc this ealy and cheap Composition. 
Take of the Powder of Flanders Tile one 
Pound, of Roch- Allom half a Pound, mix 
them, and beat them well with a conve¬ 
nient Quantity of Wine, then put them into 
the Hog (head, as the former. 

When their Rheni/b Wmes prick, they firft 
rack them off into a clean and Strongly-lcented 
Cask, or Vat; then they add to the Wme 
eight or ten Gallons of clarify’d Honey, with 
a Gallon or two of Skim-milk, and beating 
ail together, leave them to Settle. 

Sometimes it happens that Claret lofts much 
of its BriskneSs and Piquantnels; and in fuch 
Cafe they rack it upon a good Lee of Rctf- 
wine, and put into it a Gallon of Sloes or Bul- 
Jace, which after a little Fermentation and 
Reft, makes rhe Wine drink brisk and rough. 

To meliorate the Tafte of hungry and too 
eager White-wines ; they draw off three or 
four Gallons of it, and infilling therein as 
many Pounds of Malaga Raid ns fton’d, and 
bruis’d in a Stone Mortar ’till the Wine has 
Sufficiently imbib’d their Sweetnels and Tinc¬ 
ture (which it will do in a Day’s Time) they 
run it through an Hippocras-bag, then put it 
into a frefli Cask welMcented, together with 
the whole Remainder of the Wtne in the 
Hogfhead, and fo leave it to fine. 

To help pinking Wines , the general Reme¬ 
dy is racking them from their old and corrupt 
Lee: Bcfldes which, Some give them a fra¬ 
grant Smell or Flavour, by hanging in them 
little Bags of Spices, Such as Ginger, Zedoary, 
Cloves, Cinnamon, Orras Roots, Cubebs, 
Grains of Faradift, Spikenard, and other 
Aromaticks. 

Others boil Some of tbeie Spices in a Pottle 


of good Sound Wine of the Same Sort, and 
tun up the Decoftion hot. 

Others cor re ft the ill Savour of rank-lce’d 
French Wtne with only a few Cinnamon Canes 
hung in them. 

Others again, for the fame Purpofe, ule 
Elder Flowers and l ops of Lavender. 

Having thus run over the Vintner’s F>ifpeu^ 
fatory, and deicrib’d many of their principal 
Receipts or Secrets, for the Cure of the acute 
Difeales oiWtne, we (half come to the fourth 
Head, which contains Medicaments proper for 
their chronic Dtftempers, viz. Lo/s of Spirits, 
and Decay of Strength. 

Concerning theie, therefore, it isobferva- 
ble, that as when Wines are in preternatural 
Commotions, from an Excefs and Predomina¬ 
tion of their fulphureous Parts, the Grand 
Medicine is to rack them from their Lees; fo 
on the contrary, when they decline, and tend 
towards palling, by Reafon of the Scarcity of 
their Spirits and Sulphur; the moft effectual 
Preservative is to rack them upon other Lees, 
richer and ftronger than their own; that be¬ 
ing from thence lupply’d with the new Spirits, 
they may acquire iomewhat more of V igour 
and Quicknels. 

I Say Prelervative, becaufe there is, in truth, 
no reftoring of Wines after they are perfectly 
pall’d and dead ; for nothing that is paft Per- 
ieftion, and hath run its natural Race once, 
can receive much Amendment. 

But befides reinforcing of impoverilh’d 
Wines , by new and more generous Lees, 
there are Sundry Confeftions, by which alSo, 
as by Cordials, the languilhing Spirits of ma¬ 
ny of them may be luftained, and to Some 
Degree recruited; of which the following are 
Examples. 

When Sacks begin to Janguilh (which doth 
not often happen, especially in this City, where 
it is drank in plenty) they refresh them with 
a cordial Syrup, made of moft generous Wine, 
Sugar and Spices. 

For Rbenijh and White-wines, a Ample De- 
coftion of Raifins of the Sun, and a ftrong- 
feented Cask, ufually ftrve the T urn. 

For Claret inclining to a Consumption, they 
prelcribe a new and richer Lee, and the 
Shavings of Firwood; that the Spirit being 
recruited by the additional Lee, may be kept 
from exhaling by the unftuous Spirit of the 
Turpentine. 

This Artifice is us’d in Paris in the moft 
delicate and thin-bodied ft vies of France, and 
is very probably the Caufe of that exceeding 
DullneSs and Pain of the Head, which always 
attends Debauches with fuch Wines. 

Nor is it a modern Invention, but well 
known to, and frequently us’d by the Romans, 
in the Time of their greateft Wealth and Lux¬ 
ury: For Pliny (/A/?. Nat. lib. 14. cap. 2.) 
takes lingular Notice of the Cuftom of the 
Italian Vintners, in mixing with their Wines 
Turpentine of Several Sorts. 

The Grecians long before had their Vma 
Picata and Refmata , as is evident by the 
Commendation of fuch Wines by Plutarch, 

and 
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and the Prescription of them to Women, in 
fome Cafes, by Hippocrates ; and they were 
fo modi delighted with their Vinum Ft fates, 
that they conlecratcd the Pitch-tree to Bac¬ 
chus. But I (hall nest take fome Notice of the 
more difingenuous Pra&ices of Vintners in the 
Tranimutation or Sophiftication of Wmes, 
which they call Trie kings or Compajfwgs. 

They transform poor Rochet and Cogniac 
White-wines into Rhemfb ; Rhemfb into Sack ; 
the Laggs of Sack and Malmfeys into Mtif- 
cadels. 

They counterfeit Rafpie Wme with Flower- 
de-Luce Roots; Ventea with Decoctions of 
Railins: They icll decayed Xeres, vulgarly 
Sherry, for Lufemia li'me: In all thefc lmpo- 
flures deluding the Palate fo neatly, that few 
are able todilccm the Fraud; and keeping 
thele Arcana 16 dole, that few can come to 
the Knowledge of them. 

As for their Mctamorphofis of White into 
Claret , by dafhing it with Red, nothing is 
more commonly either done or known. 

For their Converfion of White into Rbenijb, 
they have feveral Artifices to effeft it, among 
which this is the moft ufual. 

They take a Hogfliead of Rocbel, or Cog- 
ttiac, or Nantz. White wine, rack it tntoafrelh 
Cask ftrongly-lcented ; then give the White Pa- 
rell: Put into it eight or ten Gallons of clarify'd 
Honey, or forty Pounds of coarfe Sugar, and 
beating it well, leave it to clarify. 

To give this Mixture the delicate Flavour, 
they fometimes add a Deco&ion of Clary- 
Seeds, or of Gah trie urn ; of which Drugs 
there is an incredible Quantity ul'ed yearly 
at Dort , where the Staple of Rbetvjh Wines 
was; and this is that Drink with which the 
Englijb Ladies were wont to be fo delighted, 
under the ipecious Name of Rbenijb T» the 
Mujl. 

The Manner of Making Adulterate Bafiard 
is thus: 

Take four Gallons of White-wine, three 
Gallons of old Canary, five Pounds of Bafiard 
Syrup, beat them well together, put them in¬ 
to a clean Rundlct well feented, and give 
them Time to fine. 

Sack is made of Rbenijb , either by firong 
Decoitions of Malaga Raifins, or by a Syrup 
of Sack, Sugar, and Spices. 

Mufcadel is fophi {Heated with the Laees of 
Sack or Malm fey, thus; 

They difiblve it in a convenient Quantity 
of Rofe-water, of Musk two Ounces, of Ca ’ i 
Iannis Aromatuus powder'd, one Ounce, of i 
Coriander beaten, half an Ounce; and while i 
this Infufion is yet warm, they put it into a 
Rundlct of oid Sack, or Malm fey ; and this i 
they call a Flavour for Mu/cadel. ( 

There are many other Ways of adulterating 1 
Wines in this City, but becaufe they all tend i 
to the above-mention’d Alterations, and are 1 
not fo genera], I fhall pais them over, and i 
mention the Obfervations of a certain curious J 
Author on this Subject. 

The My fiery of /Fines confifts in themake- I 
ing and meliorating of Natural Wines. i 


n Melioration is either of found or vicious 
e Wwes, Sound M ines are bcttcr J d 5 
i. By Prefervitig. 5 

"" s By timely Fining. 

e 3 * By mending Colour, Smell, or Tafle 
e i. To prelerve Wines, Care rauft be taken, 
f, that after the Prefling they may ferment well; 

lor without good Fermentation they become 
c qually , i, e . cloudy; thick, and dusky, and 
; will never fine of themielves, as other Wines 

- do; and when they are fined by Art, they 
mult be Tpeedily lpcnt, or die they will bc- 

- come qually again, and then will not be reco- 
F verable by any Art. 

f The principal Impediments of the Fermen¬ 
tation of Wmes, after preffing the Grapes, are 
i either their Unripeneli, when gather’d, or the 

> Mature of Rain-water with them, as in wee 
) Vintages, or elfe through the Addition of 

\\ater to rich Grapes. The Spaniards ufo 
i iitejje to htip the Fermentation of their Cm try 

j Wme j.. - " J 

1 o prelerve Spanifh Wines, and chiefly Gf- 

► nary , and thereof principally that which is 
; razie, which will not keep fo long, they 

make a Layer of Gripes and Giefe, whereby 

■ it acquires a better Durance and Tafte, and a 
1 wh ‘ cer Go,our » pleaftng ro the Entlifh 

■ f &*zt* Wme, is lo called, became incomes 
from Rhcnifh Vine Cuttings, fometimes re- 

n rV?* i 1 " 1 * Gia P es o f this Vine are flelhv 
yielding but a little Juice. ** 

The French and Rkcmfj mites are chiefly 
and commonly preiWd by the Match, thus 
us d at Dort in Holland : 

They take twenty or thirty Pounds of 
Bnmitone, rack into it melted, as Cloves 
Cinnamon, Mace, Ginger, and Coriander 
beeds; and fome, to five Charges, ufe the 
Rehques of the Hippocras-bag; and having 
mixed thefe welj with the Brimftone, they 
draw through this Mixture, long, fquare, nar¬ 
row Pieces of Canvas, which Pieces thus 
drawn through the faid Mixture, they ]i„ht 
and put into the Veffd at the Bung-hole, and 
prefemly flop it dole: Great Care is to be 
had in proportioning the Brimftone to the 
Quantity and Quality of the Wine ; for too 
much makes it rough ; this Smoaking keeps 
t e Wine long, white, and good, and gives it 
a pleafant Tafte. 5 

There is another Way for French and Rbs- 
nijb Wmes, viz. Firing it: ’Tis done in a 
Stove, or elfe a good Fire made round about 
Veflel, which will gape wide, yet the 
Wine runs not out; 'twill boil, and afterwards 
may foon be rack'd. 

Secondly, for timely Fining of Wmes. All 
Wines in the Mujl are more opacous and clou¬ 
dy. Good Wme foon fines, and the grofs 
Lees fettle quickly; and alfo the flying Lee 
in Time. When the groffer Lees are fettled 
they draw off the Wme ; this is called Rack- 
tng. The ufual Times for Racking are Mtd- 
fummer and Alballontide. 

The Practice of the Dutch and Englib to 
rid the Wine of the flying Lees fpeedily, and 
ferves moft for French and Spamjh Wine, is 
thus perform’d: 

Take 
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Take of Ifinglals half a Founds fteep it in 
half a Pint of the hard eft French IVine that can 
be got, fo that the IVme may folly cover it i 
let them ftand twenty-four Hours, then pull 
and beat the Jfinglafs to Pieces, and add more 
Wines; four times a Day fquecze it to Jelly, 
and as it thickens, add more Wme. When it 
is full and perfectly jellied, take a Pint or 
Quart to a Hogfhead, and fo proportionably: 
Then over-draw three or four Gallons of that 
Wme you intend to fine, which mix well with 
the laid Quantity of Jelly, tlien put this Mix¬ 
ture to the Piece of Wme, and beat it with a 
Staff, and fill it top-full. 

Note, That French Wines muft be bung’d 
lip very dole, but not the Spanijh ; and that 
Ifinglals raifes the Lees to the 'l op of ftrong 
Wines , but in weaker, precipitates them to 
the Bottom. 

They mend the Colour of found Clarets by 
adding thefeto Red-wme, lent, or siltcant, or 
by an lnfufion of Jurnjole , made in two or 
three Gallons of Wme, and then putting it 
into the Vcflel, to be then (being well flopp’d) 
rolled for a Quarter of an Hour. 

This lnfufion is Ibmectmcs twice or three 
times repeated, according as more Colour is 
to be added to the ll me ; about three Hours 
lnfufion of the Tttru/ble is lufficient, but then 
it muft be rubb’d and wring’d. 

Claret over red is amended with the Addi¬ 
tion of White-wines. 

Woite-mnes coming over found, but brown, 
are thus remedied ; 

Take of Alabafter Powder, over-draw the 
Hogfbead three or four Gallons, then put this 
Powder into the Bung, and ftir and beat it 
with a Staff, and fill it top-full. The more 
the Wine is ftirred, the finer it will come upon 
the Lee, that is, the finer it will be. 

To colour Sack, white j take of white Starch 
two Pounds, of Milk two Gallons, boil them 
together two Honrs; when cold beat them 
■well with a Handful of white Salt, and then 
put them into a clean, but fweet Butt, beat¬ 
ing them with a Staff, and the Wine will be 
pure and white. 

One Pound of the beforc-mcmion’d Jelly 
of Ifinglals takes away the Brownnefs of 
French and Spamjb Wmes , mixed with two or 
three Gallons ot Wme ; according as it is 
brown and ftrong, more or left to be uled. 
Then over-draw the Piece of Wine about 
eight Gallons, and ufo the Rod ; then fill the 
Veflel full, and in a Day or two it will fine 
aud be white, and mend, if qually. 

The firft Buds of Riles nigra , i. e. Black 
Currants , infuled in Wines, efpecially R benijh, 
makes it diurctick,and more fragrant in Smell 
and Tafte, and 1 b doth Clary. 

The Inconvenience is, that the Wme be¬ 
comes more heady i a Remedy for which is 
Elder Flowers added to the Clary, which alfo 
betters the Fragrancy thereof, as ’tls manifeft 
in Elder Vinegar. But thefo Flowers are apt 
to make the Wme ropy. 

To help brown Malaga’s and Spanijh Whies, 
take Powder of Orras Roots and Salt-pctre, 
of each four Ounces, the Whites of eight 


Eggs, to which add as much Salt as will make 
a Brine ; put this Mixture into Wme, and mix 
them with a Staff 

To meliorate muddy and tawny Clarets ; 
take of Rain-Water two Pints, the Yolks ot* 
eight Eggs, Salt, an Handful, beat them well, 
let them ftand 6 Hours before you put them 
into the Cask, then ule the Rod, and in three 
Days it will come to itlelf. 

To amend the Tafte and Smell of Malaga 
Wine ; Take of thebefl Almonds four Pounds, 
make an Emulfon of them with a fufficient 
Quantity of the Wine to be cured then take 
the Whites and Yolks of twelve Eggs, beat 
them together with an Handful of Salt, put 
them into the Pipe, tiling the Rod. 

To amend the Smell and Tafte of French 
and Rbenijb U mes which are foul j take one 
Pound of Honey, an Handful of Elder Flowers, 
an Ounce of Orras Powder, one Nutmeg, a 
few Cloves to an Aulnofthe Wine, boil them 
in a fufficient Quantity of the Hint to be 
cured, to the Conlumption of half, and when 
it is cold, ftrain it, and ufe it with the Rod : 
Some add a little Salt. If the IVine be fweet 
enough, add one Pound of the Spirits of Wme 
to a Hogfhead, and give the Cask a ftrong' 
Scent. Spirit of Wme makes any IVtne brisk, 
and fines it, without the former Mixture. 

A Lee of the Allies of Vine Branches, tiz. 
a Quart to a Pipe, being beaten into Wme, 
cures the Ropinefs of it, andfo infallibly doth 
a Lee of Oaken Allies. 

For Spanijh ropy Wme, rack it from the 
Lees into a new-icentcd Cask, then* take of 
Alium one Pound, of Orras Roots powder’d 
half a Pound, beat them well into the 
Wine with a Staff*: Some add fine and well 
dry’d Sand, put warm to the Wme. If the 
Wme befides prove brown, add three Pottles 
of Milk to a Pipe; alias , the Spsen cures 
ropy Wme, before it begins to fret. 

Herrings Rocs prderve any Stum Whies. 

To other Rhemjlj Wines when fretting. It 
is commonly in June, that Wme begins to fer¬ 
ment and grow fick, then have a fpecial Care 
not to difturb it, either by removing, filling 
the Vefftl, or giving it Vent; only open the 
Bung, which cover with a Mate, and as often 
as the Slate is foul, clcanfo it and the Bung 
from their Filth; and when the Fermentation 
Is paft, which you fhall know by applying your 
Ear to the Vcflel, then give it Reft ten or twelve 
Days, that the groffer Lees may fettle, then 
rack it into a frefh-foented Cask. 

This Mixture meliorates vitious Wines both 
in Smell and Tafte ; efpecially French : Take 
of the belt Honey one Part, of Rain-Water two 
Parts, and. one Third of found old Wme of the 
fame Kind j boil them on a gentle Fire to a 
third Part, foumming them often with a dean 
Scummer (for which Furpofo they have a 
Pail of fair Water ftanaing by to rince it in), 
then put this Mixture hot into a Vcffc! of 
fit Capacity, and let it ftand unbung’d ’till 
cool: Some, to better this, put in a Bag of 
Spices. This Mixture is, by the Dutch, called 
Soet ,and will ferve alfo to fine any Wine, new 
or old. 

2. ’Twill 
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2, ’Twill mend the hard Tafte of Wine, 
h e. putting .a Gallon thereof to a Hogfhead, 
and ufing the Rod, and then let it red five or 
fix Days at the lead * but if mild enough, 
add white Muflard-Sced bruifed. 

To mend and preferve the Colour of Clarets: 
Take red Beet-Roots q. /. ferape them clean, 
and cut them into final! Pieces; then boil 
them in q- f. of the fame Wine, to the Con- 
fumption of the third Part; feum it well, and 
when cool, decant off what*s clear, and ufe the 
Rod. 

Alias i Take of Wine and Honey of each 
two Pounds, Rain-water a Pottle, twelve Beet 
Roots, ripe Mulberries four or five Handfuls, 
boil them to half, and when cool, decant, 
as above. 

To preferve Claret rack’d from the Lees: 
Take to a Tierce ten Eggs, make a final 1 
Hole in the Top of the Shells, then put them 
into the Wine, and all will be confumed. 

To prevent Souring of French Wmes: Take 
Grains of Paradife q.f. bearvthem in a Pan, 
and hang them or put them loofe in a Veffeb 
Some uie Lavender Tops. 

To help Soar French Wine: Take of the 
beft Wheat four Ounces, and having been 
boiled in fair Water till it break, when 
cold, put it into a Vat in a Bag, and ufe 
the Rod. 

Alias i Take five or fix Cinnamon Canes# 
bung them up well. 

To help Spani/h Sour Wmes : Firft rack the 
Wine into a dean Cafk, and fill it up with two 
or three Gallons of Water, and add to it four 
Ounces of burnt Chalk, then rack it off after 
three or four Days, and fill it up again with 
Rain-water, if the firft time doth not do it. 

Some ufe Loom or Plaftcring ; if thefe In* 
gredients make the Wine bitter, correct the 
Fault with Nutmegs and Cloves. 

To help Stinking Wmes: Take Ginger half 
an Ounce, Zcdoary two Drams, powder them, 
and boil them in a Pottle of good Wine , which 
put fealding hoc into the Vat ; bung it up, 
and let it lie: The Species of Diambrce and 
Diamofcu Dale, do the fame •, and fo Nutmegs 
and Cloves, which alfo give a kind of Raci- 
nefs. 

To help Wine that hath an ill Savour from 
the Lees: Firft rack it into a clean Cask, and 
if Red or Claret , give it a frefo Lee of the 
fame Kind ; then take of Cloves , Cinnamon , 
(Singer two Ounces, Orras Root four Ounces; 
powder them grofiy, hang them in a Bag, 
and tafte the Wine once in three Days, and 
when *tis amended, take out the Bag. 

Some do it thus: Take of Cloves half a 
Pound, Ma/lick, Ginger , Cubebs, of each two 
Ounces, Spica Nardi three Drams, Orras Root 
half a Pound ; make thereof a fine Powder, 
which put loofe into the Vat, and ufe the Rod, 
and make a good Fire before it. 

Firing of Wines in Germany is thus perform¬ 
ed They have in fome Vaults three or four 
Stoves, which they heat very hot; others 
make Fires almoft before every Vat; by this 
means the Muft fermenteth with that Vehe- 
mency, that the Wine appears between the 


Staves; When this Ebullition,- Fermentation, 
and Working ceafeth, they let the Wine ftand 
fome Days, and then rack it. This Firing is 
only us’d in cold Years, when the Wine tails 
out Green. 

Stum is nothing elfe but pure Wine kept 
from fretting by often racking, and match¬ 
ing it in clean VefTels, and ftrongly feented, 
he, new matched, by means whereof it be¬ 
comes as clear, or dearer, than any other 
Wine, preferving itfclf from both its Lees by 
Precipitation of them; but if through Neglett 
it once fret, it becomes good Wine. 

The Bung of the Veffel muft be continually 
ftopt, and the Veffcls ftrong, left they break. 
A little Stunt put to Wine decay’d, makes it 
ferment afrelh, and gives Life and Swcetnefs 
to it; but offends the Head and Stomach, 
torments the Guts, and is apt to caufe Loofe- 
nefies, and fome fay B.irrennefs in Women. 

To fine Wine prcfcnrly : Fill a Calk with 
Shavings or Chips of Beech or Oak ; (which 
are beft^f this is to be done with much Arc, or 
elfe it fcldom hits right, but lafteth long : Put 
thefe Chips into a Cask, which is called by the 
Dutcby Fen Spam, i. e . a Chip, into which 
they pour in as much Wine as the Cask will 
hold, and in Twenty-four Hours the Wine 
wiU be fine. Or a Quart of Vinegar in three 
Days will fine a Hogihead of Wine. 

To fee old Wine a fretting, being deadifh 
and dull of Tafte: Take of Stum two Gallons 
to a Hogfhead, put it hot upon the Wine, 
then fee a Pan of Fire before the Hogfhead, 
which will then ferment till all the Sweetnefs 
of the Stum is communicated to the Wine, 
which thereby becomes brisk and pleafant. 

Some ufe this Stumming at any Time; fome 
in Augufl only, when the Wine hath a Difpo- 
fition to fret of itfelf, more or lefs Stum to be 
added, as the Wine requires. 

The beft Time to Rack Wine is in the De- 
creafe of the Moon, and when the Wine is 
free from fretting; the Wind being at North - 
Eajl or Norih-Wejly and not at South, the Sky 
ferene, free from Thunder and Lightning. 

Another Match for French Clarets and Spa- 
n\Jh Wines: Take Orras Roots, Majlick and 
Brimjlone of each four Ounces, Cloves two 
Ounces; ordering it as above in Matching 
Wines ; this will ferve for ali Wines t adding, if 
you pleafe. Nutmegs, Ginger, Cinnamon, 
and other Spices; double the Quantity of 
Orras Root is to be ufed for Spani/h Wines . 

To help Malaga’s which will not fine: 
Take of crude Tartar powdered, fifted and 
dried, two Pounds, mix it with the Whites of 
fix Eggs; dry, powder and fift them again, 
then overdraw the Pipe as much as will ferve 
to mix with this Powder, and fill the Pipe 
therewith, beating it with a Staff as before, 
and this Wine will be fine in ten Days. 

Another fpeedy Way to fine French Wmes : 
Hang a Piece of Scent in the Cask, and when 
’ris burnt out, put in a Pint of the beft Spirit 
of Wine, and ftir it about. Some add a little 
Salt well dry’d; this fines the Wine in Twenty- 
four Hours. * 

9 S To 
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To keep Muft a Yeair: Take Mufti P ut 
into a Cask pitch'd within and without* half 
full, flop the Bung-hole clofe with Mortar. 

Others few the Cask in Skins* and fink it 
for thirty Days into a Well or River; or elfe 
a Garland of Poltum Montamm hung in a Vef- 
fcl; or rub the Infide of the Veflel with 
Cheefe : All thefe preferve Rbeni/b Muft. 

Alum put into a Hog's Bladder, keeps 
Witte from turning flat, faint, or brown; and 
beaten with the Whites of Eggs, removes its 
Ropinefs. 

tint Wines are recover'd with Spirit of Wine, 
Raifms and Sugar or Melaffes; and Sacks, 
by drawing them on frefh Lees. 

Our H'ine-Coopers of later Times ufe vaft 
Quantities of Sugar and Melaffes, to make 
them drink brisk and fparkling, and to give 
them Spirits; and alfo to mend their bad 
Taftesj all which Raifins, and Cute, and 
Stum perform. 

Country Vintners feed their fretting Wines 
with raw Beef; and in Town, their Canaries 
with Malaga, which is added more or lels to 
all Canaries. 

The Compofition of Wines is manifold, the 
Vintners ufually drawing out of two or three 
Casks for one Pint, to accommodate it to the 
Palate of thofe that drink it. Moll of the 
Canary is made with Xerez Sack. 

As for compounded Wines, as Mufcadine 
and Hippocras the former is ufually made with 
thirty Gallons of Cute,. which is Wine boil'd 
to the Confumption of half, or the Lees and 
Droppings boil'd and clarified; its Flavour is 
made of Coriander Seeds prepared, and Shave- 
ings of Cyprefs Wood. 

Some inftcad of Cute, make it of Sugar Me¬ 
la ffes and Honey, or mix them with the Cute. 

Hippocras may be made as follows ; 

Take of Cardamoms, Carpobalfamum, of 
each half an Ounce ; Coriander Seeds prepar¬ 
ed, Nutmegs, Ginger, of each two Ounces; 
Cloves two Drams; bruife and infufe them 
Forty-eight Hours in Xerez and White-wine, 
of each a Gallon, often ftirring them; then 
add thereto of Milk three Pints, ftrain it thro* 
an Hippocras Bag, and fweeten it with a 
Pound of Sugar-Candy. 

A certain Modern gives the following Di¬ 
rections for the ordering and improving of 
Wines. 

When your Wines are prefs’d, put them in¬ 
to Casks that have been well cleanled and 
rinfed two or three Days before with Water, 
in which the Leaves or Flowers of Peaches 
have been infufed, which gives them an agree¬ 
able Flavodf. 

N. B. Put White-wines in new Calks, left 
old ones change their Colour. 

If your Grapes are not ripe enough, or of the 
laft gathering , or of a [mail Body, about three 
Weeks after they are put up in Casks, roll 
them five or fix times a Day for four or five 
Days following; then two or three times a - 
Day for three or four Days following ; once a 
Day for ten Days after that; thence once in 
three or four Days (and if your Grapes were 


gathered very green) continue rolling them 
in the whole about five or fix Weeks. 

N. B. This Rolling is to be performed dif- 
cretlonally, in proportion to the Ripenefs or 
Greennefs of the Grapes when gathered, viz. 
If Ripe, very little Roiling will ferve, once in 
four or five Days for a Month is fufficient. 

This Rolling heightens the Fermentation, 
heats the Wine, caufing it to purge and purify, 
and helps to ripen it better than any Method 
yet known. Be/ides , this mixing it with the 
Lee, fweetensand ftrengrhens it, and renders 
it more palatable. 

When your Wines ferment , (which they'll 
do in a few Days) take out the Bung of each 
Calk, covering it with a Cloth laid hollow 
over the Hole, to prevent Dirt from falling 
therein. 

Take off the Froth, which works like Yeaft, 
and put a little into thofe Casks which are 
backward in fermenting, and it will greatly 
help their Fermentation. 

It is to be obferved, that the fineft Wines 
ferment the fooneft, the reft in proportion to 
their Goodnefs. The Fermentation will con¬ 
tinue about ten or twelve Days at leaft. 

When the Fermentation is over, (which 
you’ll know by the Froth ceafing) fill up each 
Cafk within two Inches, and bung it up clofe, 
opening at the fame time a fmall Vent-hole, 
to carry off what may be thrown up by the 
Fermentation's not being quite ceafed. 

Continue filling up, as before, for ten or 
twelve Days, till you are fure the Wine has 
done Fermentation, left the Foulnefs, which 
fhould work through the Vent-hole, fink 
down for want of Paffage, and foul the Wine . 

After thefe twelve Days are expired, fill the 
Cafk within one Inch, once in fix Days for 
a Month ; after which, once in fifteen Days 
for three Months. For tho’ the Fermentation 
will be quite over long before this Time, yet 
the Casks muft be fill’d once a Month, as 
long as they are kept in the Cellar or Ware- 
houfe, becaufe all Wines will wafte in the Cask, 
and if they are not kept continually filled up, 
they will grow fiat and heavy. 

Stop up the Vent-hole as foon as you are 
fure the Wines have done working, and open 
them when you perceive them to work at 
any Time. Obfefvation and Diferetion will 
beft guide on thefe Occafions. 

In Champaign and Burgundy, fuch as are 
curious in their Wines, keep Warehoufes as 
well as Cellars, for the Advantage of keeping 
their Wines cool, into which they move them 
alternately twice a Year, viz. from April to 
November they keep them in their Cellars, and 
from November to April in Warehoufes above 
Ground; fuch Warehoufes being found, by 
Experience, to be cooler in Winter than Cel¬ 
lars, being more expos’d to the Rigour of the 
Seafon ; whereas Cellars are cooleft in Summer , 
being lefs expos'd to the Warmth of the Sun 
and Air. 

*Tis a known Rule, that the cooler Wines are 
kept, the longer they will laft good, and be 
mqre graceful to the Palate, and 'tisbeft to 
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keep them, as near as poffible, in an equal 
Degree of Heat. . 

Wines kept too warm are apt to turn four. 

About the Middle of December , if your 
Wines are fettled after working, draw them 
off from the Lees for the firft Time into frefh 
Casks, cleanfed and prepared as before direct¬ 
ed i obferving (as before) to keep them fill’d 
up, and continue undifturbed till the Middle 
of February , at which Time draw them off 
again as before- 

Do the like at the latter End of Marche and 
again in April, before they are laid into 
the Cellars for to keep them cool as before 
directed. 

Drawing off Wines frequently from the Lees, 
renders them brisk, lively, and fparkling in 
the Glafsi while the contrary produces a mud¬ 
dy Dreg or Sediment, makes them thick or 
dull, and fometimes ropy. 

To remedy which, when they draw off 
the Wines firft, take an Ounce of fine Ifinglafs 
to each Fifty Gallons of Wine : Beat it well 
with a Hammer j intufe it in about a Quart 
of Brandy or White-wine, till it is fully dif— 
folved, which will be done fooneft over a 
gentle Fire, ftrain it through a Sieve till it is 
dear from any Foulnefs, then pour it into the 
Bung-hole, Birring it well with a Stick 5 but 
fo as to move the Lees or Bottom as little as 
poffible. This Stirring puts the Wine into a 
Ferment, and the glutinous Parts of the Ifin¬ 
glafs feizesall the Foulnefs, and makes it fink 
to the Bottom, and become fine in about feven 
Days. 

When you Bottle off Wines , obferve to do 
it in Winter on a frofty or dry Day 5 and in 
Summer, on a cool Day. Hot, mifty or rainy 
Weather being detrimental to them. 

When your Bottles are filled and well cork¬ 
ed, ftrew the Floor of the Cellar or Ware- 
houfe with Sand or Saw Du ft about three 
Inches thick, laying your Bottle {lope-wife 
thereon, and not fetting them upright, which 
lets in Air. It will not be amifs to tie down 
the Corks, and to dip them and the Mouth of 
the Bottles into the Rofin and Pitch warmed, 
■which will prevent the Air getting in, or the 
Wtne leaking out. 

If the Wine in your Bottles fhould prove 
ropy on Occafion of the Grapes being too 
ripe, or any other Caule, move them out of 
the Cellars into the open Air, fin to a Garret, 
if you have one) ’twill recover them quickly. 

In Champaign they have an Invention of a 
Leather Pipe, which they affix to the Bung- 
hole of the full and empty Hog (bead i and by 
which means, and a Pair of Bellows contriv’d 
for the Purpofe, they fhift their Wines with¬ 
out difturbing them * but our common Way 
of the Crane being as good, it may ferve as 
well, tho’ that is particularly deferib’d in the 
Chapter treating of Wine-Prefs in Letter W, 
and alfo the Form of them is there delineated 
on a Copper Plate. 

Thefe Rules and Inftruftions, if well ob- 
ferved, will be fufficient for the Management 
of Wines from the Gathering the Grapes, Prel- 
fingchem, Casking, Fineing, and Freferving. 
the Wine, cill it is drawn. 


Red-wines prick’d or four may be changed 
to White-wines, and become drinkable by the 
following Method praftifed by the London 
Vintners. 

When Red-wines are prick’d or eager, take 
three or four Gallons of new Milk , let it ftand 
till it creams, skim it clean, and let it again 
to cream, and repeat the Skimming till no 
more Cream will arife, and the Milk appear 
blueifh i then take the Whites of about 
eighteen or twenty Eggs, beat them well, and 
mix them well with the Milk; then pour it 
into your Cask of eager Red-wine, and with a 
Stick which reaches almoft to the Bottom* 
ftir it about as quick as you can for fix or feven 
Minutes \ then it op the Cask up clofe, and 
the Red Colour will all fink to the Lees, and 
a clear White-wine will remain ; which, if too 
weak or faint, may be helped and reviv’d 
with Aqua Vita, Spirits of Wine , or orher 
ftrong Mixture, till ’tis of a Strength fultable 
to your Purpofe, which mull be guided by 
your Difcretion and Judgment* let it ftand 
fome Time to fettle before you draw it. 

This is a common Practice at this Day, 
though known to few, but profefs’d Vintners 
and Wine-Coopers. 

Having thus given an Account of the dif¬ 
ferent Practices of the Vignerons, Vintners, and 
Wine-Coopers, in the Management of their 
feveral Wines , I fhall next offer a few things* 
which have occurred to me from fome Obfcr- 
vations and Experiments relating to the ma¬ 
king of Wines in England. 

The Grapes being ripe, fhould be cut when 
they are perfectly dry, and carried into a large, 
dry Room, where they muft be fpread upon 
Wheat Straw, in fuch a manner as not to lie 
upon each other; in this Place they may re¬ 
main a Fortnight, three Weeks or a Month, 
according as there is Conveniency, obferving 
to let them have Air every Day, that the 
Moifture perlpired from the Grapes may be 
carried off Then, having the Preffes and 
other things in Order, you fhould proceed in 
the following manner: Firft, all the Grapes 
fhould be pulled off the Bunches and put into 
Tubs, being careful to throw away fuch as are 
mouldy, rotten or not ripe, which, if mix’d 
with the others, will fpoil the Wine \ and if 
the Stalks of the Bunches are prefs’d with the 
Grapes, there will be an auftere Juice come 
from them, which will render the Wine acid 
and fharp * This, I fear, has fpoil’d a great 
Quantity of Wine which was made in England , 
which, if otherwife managed, might have 
proved very g®od. For we find in France, 
and other Wine Countries, where Perfons arc 
defirous of having good Wine, they always 
pick the Grapes from off the Stalks before 
they are prefs’d; tho’ indeed the common 
Vignerons, who have more regard to tho Quan¬ 
tity than the Quality of their Wines, do not 
pra&ifc this. But as in England we labour 
under the Inclemency of Climate, fo we fhould 
omit nothing of Art which may be negefiary 
to help the Want of Sun. 

The Grapes, being thus carefully pick’d off, 
fliould be well prefs’d; and if it is defign’d for 
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Red Wine % the Husks and Scones fhould be in the Tube fnay be eafdy repleni/h'd. For 
put into the Liquor, (which muft be put into want of rightly undemanding this Affair, a 
a large Vat) where the whole Ihould ferment great Quantity of the choiceit Wines of Italy, 
together five or fix Days; after which the and other Countries, have been loft: A great 
Wine Ihould be drawn off and put into large Complaint of this Misfortune I received from 
Casks, leaving the Bung-hole open to give a very curious Gentleman in Italy , who fays; 
Vent to the Air which is generated by the Fer- “ Such is the Nature of this Country Wines 
mentation. But it muft be remark’d, that “ in general, (nor are the choiceit Chianti's, 


after the Wine is prelTed out and put into the 
Vat with the Husks, if it does not ferment 
in a Day or two at moft, it will be proper to 
add a little Warmth to the Room by Fires, 
which will foon put it into Motion i and for 
Want of this it often happens, where People 
prefs their Wine, and leave it to ferment ifi 
open cold Places, that the Nights being cold, 
checks the Fermentation, and fo cauies the 
Wine to be foul, and almoft ever after upon the 
Fret, This Husbandry is much practis’d upon 
the Rhine, where they always have Stoves 
placed in the Houfes where the Wine is fer¬ 
mented, wherein they keep Fires every Night 
if the Sealon is cold, while the Wines arc fer¬ 
menting. 

If White-nine is defir’d, then the Husks of 
the Grapes Ihould not remain in the Liquor 
above twelve Hours, which will be long 
enough to fet it a fermenting. And when it 
is drawn off and put into other Veflcls, it 
ihould not remain there above two Days be¬ 
fore it is drawn off again, and this muft be re¬ 
peated three or four times, which will prevent 
its taking any Tindlure from the Husks in fer¬ 
menting. 

When the greateft Fermentation is over, 
the Wine fhould be drawn off into frefh Casks, 
which muft be filled within a very little of the 
Top, but the Bung-hole fhould be left open 
three Weeks or a Month, Co give Vent to the 
generated Air *, and as the Wine fubfides in 
the Casks, fo they fhould be carefully refilled 
with Wine of the fame fort from a Store Cask, 
which fhould be provided for that purpofe i 
but this muft be done with much Care, left by 
haftily refilling the Casks, the Scum which is 
naturally produced upon all New Wines fhould 
be broken thereby, which will mix with the 
Wine and foul it, caufing it to take an ill 
Tafte ; therefore it would be proper to have a 
Funnel, which fhould have a Plate at the 
fmall End, bored full of little Holes, that the 
Wine may pafs thro' in fmall Drops, which 
will prevent its breaking of the Scum. 

After the Wine has remain’d in this State a 
Month or fix Weeks, it will be neceffary to 
ftop up the Bung-hole, left, by expofing it too 
much to the Air, the Wine mould grow flat, 
and lofe much of its Spirit and Strength *, but 
it muft not be quite flopp’d up, but rather 
ihould have a Pewter or Tin Tube, of about 
hait an Inch Bore, and two Feet long, placed 
in the Middle of the Bung-hole. The Ufe of 
this Tube is to let the Air, which is generated 
by the Fermentation of the Wine, pafs off, be- 
caufe this being of a rancid Nature would fpoil 
the Wine, if it were pent up in the Cask; and 
in this Tube there may always remain feme 
Wine, to keep the Cask fell, as the Wine fhall 
fubfide i and, as it fhall be neceffary, the Wine 


“ excepted) that at two Seafons of the Year, 

viz . the beginning of "June and September 
** the firft when the' Grapes are in Flower, 

** and the other when they begin to ripen , 

“ fome of the bell Wines are apt to change, 

“ (efpeciaily at the latter Seafon); not chat 
“ they turn eager, but take a moft unpleafanc 

Tafte, like that of a rotten Vine Leaf, 

“ which renders them not only unfit for 
“ Drinking, but alfo to make Vinegar of i 
“ and is called the Sctlembrine. And what is 
“ moft ftrange, is, that one Cask, drawn out 
“ of the fame Vat, fhall be infedted, andan- 
w other remain perfectly good, and yet both 
“ have been kept in the lame Cellar. 

“ As this Change happens not to Wines in 
“ Flasks (though that will turn eager) I am 
" apt to attribute it to fome Fault In refilling 
“ the Cask, which muft always be kept full » 

“ which cither by letting alone too long, 

“ till the Decreafe be too great, and the 
* l Scum there naturally is on all Wines, there- 
** by being too much dilated, is fubjedt to 
“ break, or elfe, being broken by refilling 
“ the Cask, gives it that vile Tafte. But 
“ againft this there is a very ftrong Objection, 

“ i. e, that this Defedl feizes the Wine only at 
“ a particular Seafon, viz. September , over * 
** which if it gets, it will keep good many 
** Years. So the Cafe is worthy the Enquiry 
** of Nacuralifls, fince it is evident that moft 
“ Wines are more or lefs affedted with this 
<c Diftemper, during (he firft Year after make- 
“ ing. 

Upon receiving this Information from Italy, 

I confulted the Reverend Mr. Hales of Ted- 
dington, who was then making many Experi¬ 
ments on fermenting Liquors, and received 
from him the following curious Solution of 
the Caufe of this Change in Wine , which I fenc 
over to my Friend in Italy, who has tried 
the Experiment, and it has accordingly an- 
fwered his Expedition, in prelerving the Wine, 
which was thus managed, perfedtly good : He 
has alfo communicated the Experiment to 
feveral Vignerons in different Parts of Italy, 
who are repeating the fame: Which take 
in Mr. Hales's Words. 

** From many Experiments which I made 
“ the laft Summer, I find chat all fermented 
“ Liquors do generate Air in large Quanti- 
** ties, during the Time of their Fermenta- 
“ cion *, for, from an Experiment made on 
“ twelve Cubick Inches of Malaga Raifms , 

“ put into eighteen Cubick Inches of Water 
“ the beginning of March , there were 411 Cu- 
** bick Inches of Air generated by the Middle 
“ of April ; but afterwards, when the Fer- 
“ mentation was over, it reforb’d a great 
u Quantity of this Air. And from forty* 

** two Cubick Inches of Ale from the Tun 

** (which 
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“ (which had fermented Thirty four Hours 
44 before it was put into the Bolt-head^) had 
** generated 639 Cubick Inches of Air, from 
u tne Beginning of March to the Middle of 

June , after which it reforbed Thirty two 
44 Cubick. Inches of Air: From whence it is 
44 plain that fermented Liquors do generate 
44 Air, during the Time of their Fermenta- 
44 tion, but afterwards they are in an imbi- 
44 bing State j which may, perhaps, account 
44 for the Alteration of the nice Italian Wines ; 
41 for Wine, during the firft Year after ma- 
41 king, continues fermenting more or lefs, 
44 during which Time a great Quantity of 
44 Air is generated, until the Cold in Septem- 
44 ber put a Stop to it after which it is in an 
44 imbibing State. Now the Air thus genc- 
44 rated is of a rancid Nature (as the Grotto 
44 dd Cano) and will kill a living Animal if 
44 put into it. So that if, during the Fermen- 
44 tation of the Wine, there are two Quarts 
44 of this rancid Air generated, which isclofely 
44 pent up in the upper Part of the Veffel, 
44 when the Cold (hall flop the Fermentation, 
44 the Wine by ablorbing this Air, becomes 
4k foul, and acquires this rancid Talte; to pre- 
44 vent which I would propofe the following 
44 Experiment. 

a 44 Suppofe the Veffel A filled 
11 , 4 4 with Wine, in the Bung-hole of 

“ this Veflel b , I would have a 
/(h| A-CV* Glafs Tube of two Feet long, 
an d about two Inches Bore, fix’d 
“ with a Pewter Socket clofely cemented, fo 
44 as that there may be no Vacuities on the 
44 Sides, and into this Tube Ihould be an- 
44 ocher of about half an Inch Bore, clofely 
44 fixed j the lower Tube Ihould always be 
44 kept about half full of Wine, up to X , 
44 which will fupply the Veffel, as the Wine 
44 therein fhall fublide, fo that there will be 
“ no Room left in the upper Part of the Vef- 
44 fel to contain generated Air, which will 
44 pafs off thro* the upper fmall Tube, which 
“ mull be always left open for this purpofe; 
*« and the Tube being fmall, there will be no 
“ danger of letting in too much Air to the 
44 Wine. 

44 AstheW'wre in the lower Tube fhall fub- 
44 fide, it may be refilled by introducing a 
44 (lender Funnel thro’ the fmall Tube, down to 
44 the Scum upon the Surface of the Wine in the 
44 larger Tube, fo as to prevent its being bro- 
44 ken, by the Wine falling too violently upon 
44 it. This Experiment being tried with Glafs 
44 Tubes, will give an Opportunity toobferve 
41 what Impreflion the different States of the 
44 Air has upon the Wive , by its rifing or falling 
44 in the Tubes t and if it fucceeds, it may 
41 be afterwards done by wooden or metal 
“ Tubes, which will not be in danger of 
44 breaking. 

This curious Experiment having fucceeded 
where-ever it Has yet been tried, will be of 
great Service in the Management of Wines, 
there being many ufeful Hints to be taken 
from it, particularly with regard to ferment¬ 
ing Wines •, for fince we find that Wines too 
long fermented, (dpccially thole which are 


produced in cool Countries) do feldom keep 
well •, fo by letting them Hand in a cool 
Place, the Fermentation will be check’d, 
which is agreeable to the Practice of the 
Cbampagnoife, who keep their Wines in Winter , 
in Cellars above Ground ; but when the 
Weather grows warmer in Springy they then 
carry them down into their Vaults, where 
they are cooler than in the Cellars *, and this 
Method of removing their Wines from the 
Cellars to the Vaults, and back again into the 
Cellars, as the Seafons of the Year fhall re¬ 
quire, is found of great Service in preferving 
the Wines in Perfection. For thefe Wines be¬ 
ing weak, (when compar’d with thofe pro¬ 
duced in more Southern Countries) have not 
Body enough to maintain them, if they are 
permitted to ferment all the fucceedlng Sum¬ 
mer, which the Heat of the Seafon will pro¬ 
mote where the Wine is expos’d to its Influ¬ 
ence ; and tliis furely muft be worth the Tryal 
by thofe who do majte Wine in this Country, 
fince it is the Pr aft ice of the Northern Countries, 
which is the molt proper for our Imitation, and 
not that of the more Southern. 

But after the Wine has pafs’d its Fermenta¬ 
tion in the Vat, and is drawn off into the 
Casks, it will require fomething to feed upon,, 
fo that you fhould always prelerve a few 
Branches of the beft Grapes, which may be 
hung up in a Room for that purpofe, until 
there be Occafion for them, when they Ihould 
be pick'd off the Stalks, and two or three 
good Handfuls put into each Cask, according, 
to their feveral Sizes: For want of this many 
times People make ufc of other things, which, 
are by no means fo proper for this Purpofe. 

The Vignerons of different Countries do 
alfo put various Sorts of Herbs into the Vat, 
when the Wine is fermenting to give it diffe¬ 
rent Flavours. Thofe of Provence make ufc 
of Sweet Marjoram , Balm, and other Sorts of 
Aromatick Herbs} and upon the Rhine they 
always put fome Handfuls of a peculiar Kind 
of Clary into the Vats, from whence arifes the 
different Flavours we obferve in Wines, which, 
it’s probable, were made in the fame manner! 
and from the fame Sort of Grapes. How far 
this might be thought worth pradlifing in Eng¬ 
land, a few Experiments would inform us* 
though it is to be queftion’d, whether thefe 
Herbs do mend the Wine, becaulc it feems to 
obtain amongft the Vignerons, purely to alter 
the Flavour of their Wines, in order to render 
them agreeable to the Palate of their particu¬ 
lar Cuftomers. But however this be, it is yet 
certain, that there is fome Art ufed to alter 
the Flavour of the Wine, in moft of the dif¬ 
ferent Wine Countries of France, for it is the 
fame Sort of Grape, which the Curious do al¬ 
ways plant in Orleans, Champaign, Burguudv 
and Bourdeaux and how different thefe Wines 
are in their Flavour and Quality, every one 
who is acquainted with them, well knows; and 
this Difference can never be eftefted by the 
Situation of the Places, fince there is no very 
great Difference in the Heat of thofe Coun¬ 
tries ; nor do I believe their different Ways of 
making the Witte can alter their Flavour fo 
9 T much, 
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much, efpecially thofe of Orleans, Burgundy, 
and Bourdeaux, where there is little Difference 
in their Management; but in Champaign there 
is this Difference from the reft, that they al¬ 
ways cut their Grapes in a Morning before 
the Dew is gone ofti or in cloudy Weather; 
whereas the VJgnerons 6f all the other Places, do 
never cut any until they are perfectly dry, which 
may oecafion a great Alteration in the Wine. 

The Method commonly practis’d to give 
the red Colour to Wine, is to let it ferment 
a few Days upon the Skins, which they always 
obferve to prefs two or three times, in order to 
make them dii'charge their Contents: But where 
a deep-colour’d, rough Wine is defired, there 
they put a Quantity of a certain Sort of Grape, 
whole Juice is red, into each Vat; this js well 
known in England by the Name of Claret 
Grape ; the Leaves of this Vine do always 
change to a deep purple Colour as the Fruit 
ripens; and the Grapes are of a fine blue Co¬ 
lour, with a Flue over them like fine Plums; 
but the Juice of them is very auftcre, efpe- 
cially if they are not very ripe. 

This Iied-ivine will not require to be drawn 
oft into Calks more than at firft from the Vat, 
for it may remain in the fame VefteJs until 
it is fit to Bottle •oft, which, 1 think, Ihould 
not be done till the Wine is a Year old, for 
the greater Quantity of Wine there is in each 
VelTd, the more Force it will have, and fo 
confequently be in lefs Danger of fuffering 
from the Injuries of Weather, efpecially if the 
before-mention’d Method be practis’d. But 
where there are large Quantities of Wine pre¬ 
fixed in clofc Vaults, People fliould be very 
cautious how they at firft enter them, after 
they have been fhut up for fome Time, becaufe 
the Air of this Vault will become rancid from 
. the Mixture of the generated Air proceeding 
from the Wines , which has often kill’d People 
who have incautioufly entered them. 

Of the Concentration of Wines and other fermented 
Liquors, fo as to reduce them in Bulk , render 
them more unalterable and perfebi, more durable 
and fit for Service , Carriage and Exportation ; 
by Debtor Stahl; tranfialed by Debtor Shaw. 

Dr. Stahl treats this Subjedt to the purpofe 
following: 

i. Heobferves that Wi/tcs, and all fermented 
Liquors, both before and after Fermentation, 
conlilt not of Similar Parts, but Heterogeneous 
ones, con tie died together in one certain deter¬ 
minate Order. Thus the Action and Eflence 
of Fermentation, being a Separation and De- 
ftrudlion of the former Connexion of the Sub¬ 
ject, and tranfpofmg its Parts anew; there 
mu ft of neccffity have been a Kind of firm 
and durable Texture in the Subject fo dis¬ 
join’d, fepardeed and new ranged. 

a. For Example, Grapes being laid upon 
dry Suaw in a cold Place, will, for fome lime 
after they are feparated from the Vine, pre- 
i’erve that Texture which gives them their 
ftline, unituous and flimy Sweetnefs, which 
the Juice alfo retains after prefling, and be¬ 


comes a clear tranfparent Mu ft, without fepa- 
rating its felf into the heterogeneous Parts; 
but continuing uniformly and evenly mixed; 
fo as to preferve the different Matters it con- 
fifts of, intimately collated among themfelves. 
And in this firmly conneted State it may be 
kept for many Months, if a Cask be perfe&ly 
filled therewith, and fet in a cold Place, as is 
evidently feen in Stum. 

3. Wine, in the precife chymical or philo- 
fophical Notion thereof, is a faline, clammy, 
oleaginous Matter, diluted with a large Pro¬ 
portion of Water ; whereby it is fet at a Di- 
ftance from its felf; or expanded; whilft the 
faline Parts are faturated with, and inter- 
fperfed among the fubtile earthy ones, that 
make the Sliminefs; and then together they 
imbibe, detain, entangle and hold the groffer 
oily Parts: BeGdes which, there are other oily 
Parts, vaftly more fubtile, that by means of 
the highly attenuated faline Portion adhering 
to them, remain as much conneted with the 
Water as the reft ; and thefe are what we call 
the fpirituous Parts; but the Connexion of 
them all together is fo ftrong and durable, 
that they move for a long Time as one Body, 
without feparacing, if carefully preferved. 

4. But if the fpirituous Part be once drawn 
away, and leparated from the Wine by Di (fil¬ 
iation, tho’ it were immediately poured back, 
or reftored to the remaining Mafs from whence 
k came, and ever fo finely fhook in again 
therewith, the Whole by no means recovers its 
former Tafte, Odour, and Durability, but 
turns to a confufed, turbid Mixture of a dif¬ 
ferent naufeous Tafte, unnatural Smell, and 
approaches near to a Vapidity. 

5. Again, if an inflammable Spirit, diftill’d 
from the fame, or any other Kind of Wine, be 
put to a Parcel o( Wtne that was too faline, or 
not fufficiently fpirituous, the bare Addition 
or tumultuary Admixture thereof, very far 
from giving the fine and intimate Sofmefs of a 
good Wine, will rather manifeft its own burn¬ 
ing Acrimony and inodorous Flavour, to the 
Smell and Tafte; and alfo add a naufeous Bit- 
ternefs to the former Tartnefs and Auflerity. 

6. So like wife any confiderable Hear, or 
even a Degree of Simmering or Trepidity, 
will, by its inteftine and fubtile Agitation, that 
barely difturbs the exceeding fine fpirituous 
Parts, which are very fufceptible of the Mo¬ 
tion of Heat, or disjoins them from the reft, 
oecafion an Alteration of its Tafte, Tranfpa* 
rency and Durability, as much as if the Spirit 
had really been drawn off and poured back 
again. 

7. On the other hand. Wine kept in a cool 
Vault, and well fecured from the external Air, 
will preferve its Texture intire in all the con- 
ftituent Parts, and fufficiently ftrong for nu¬ 
merous Years; as appears not only from old 
Wines, but other foreign fermented Liquors, 
particularly thofe of China , prepared from a 
Decoction of Rice, which being well elofed 
down, and buried deep under Ground, con¬ 
tinue for a long Series of Years Rich, Strong 
and Generous, as the Hiftories of that Coun¬ 
try university affure ns, 

8. The 
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8. The like is alfo to be underftood 6 ( Vine- 
fear, after it has thrown off the fuperabundant 
earthy Parts, and many of the oUy ones that 
prefided while it continued Wine ; whence the 
laline ones now get the Afcendant, and, as it 
were, fubdue and prefide over the fpirituous ; 
for good and perfect Vinegar, being well ftop’d 
down, will continue pure and unaltered for a 
great Length of Time. 

9. But if it be left open, fo that its fine 
Vapour exhales, or its more fubtle Part be 
drawn off from it, and again pour’d back. *, in 
either Cafe it lofes its uniform Confidence, 
and particularly its Durability, and now di- 
redly hurries into Vapidity and Corruption. 

xo. If either by Fraud or Accident, a large! 
Proportion of Water comes to be mix’d with 
Wine, than is abfolutely proper for its Con¬ 
fidence, and no way necefliiry or efiential *, 
this fuperfluous Water does not only deprave 
the Tafte, and fpoil the Excellence of the 
Wine, but alfo renders it lefs durable; for 
Humidity in general, and much more a fupcr- 
fiuous aqueous Humidity, is the primary and 
reftlefs Inftrument of all the Changes by Fer¬ 
mentation. 

11. It may therefore, doubtlefs, be uleful, 
and fotnecimes very convenient, to take away 
this fuperfluous Water from the other Part 
which ftridly and properly conftitutes the 
Wine: But for the Method that this may com- 
modioufly be done, he firft examines thofe 
propos’d by others for that Purpofe, and fhews 
the Difficulties and Infufficiences, and after¬ 
wards propofes an eafy Way of effecting the 
Thing. 

The Method of condenfing W r incs by Heat 
or Evaporation. 

1. It will be found by any Perfon who lhall 
make the Experiments, that all fermented Li¬ 
quors labour with an over Proportion of 
Water; and that, if a very confiderable 
Quantity of it were taken away, they would 
become not only more rich, but alfo more 
durable, provided fo much Humidity were 
ftiil retain’d as is juft ncceflary to preferve the 
vinous Confiftencc, keep the faline Part fluid, 
and the (limy and the unduous Parts mix’d 
in and expanded along with the reft. 

2. But as an adual and truly faline Matter 
abounds in Wins and Vinegar , and that of an 
acid, auftere or tartarious kind, when the 
fpirituous Part is drawn away, the Wine be¬ 
comes furprifingly more auftere ; and when 
a large Quantity of the watery Parc is fepa- 
rated, this fuper-abuntbnt faline, tartarious 
Matter coagulates into a Cryftalline Form, 
and falls to the Bottom, or ftrikes to the 
Sides of the Cask ; for the fubtil oily Matter, 
which makes the fpirituous Part in Wine, blunts, 
'and takes oft from a tartarious Acidity, in 
the fame manner as the Addition of redify’d 
Spirits of Wine blunts, Iheaths and dulcifies 
the corrofive and acid Spirits of Nitre, Salt, 
and Vitriol. 

3. But this tartarious Salt alfo abounding with 
an over Proportion of a grofs, undtuous Mat¬ 


ter, cannot be difiolv’d or diluted without a 
very large Proportion of Water ; which be¬ 
ing taken away, it prefently concretes into 
dry, folid Cryftals; as in the known Cafe of 
Cremor Tartar. 

And hence proceeds the Effed before ob- 
ferv’d; viz. That the Acidity and Rough- 
nefs of the Wine manifeft themfelves the more, 
when the Wine is depriv’d of its Spirit. 

And this is an Experiment familiar in the 
Kitchen, when Wine is burnt or us’d in Sauce, 
for boiling always gives it a much greater De¬ 
gree of Aufterity., 

4. And when this Water is, even by Dif- 
dilation plentifully drawn off from Wine, not 
of a terreftrial and chalky, but of a tartarious 
Nature, a beautiful Tartar will be found to 
cryftallize among the remaining Mafs, and 
deftroying thofe Properties thereof, which 
ought to be preferv’d. 

5. For firft, the fpirituous Part is the Life 
of the Wine, and all fermented Liquors, and 
not only keeps them together, embalms the 
Whole, and renders it durable, or not fubjed 
to Corruption ; but alfo, in great meafure, 
gives them that aromatick, refrclhing and re- 
ftorative Virtue and Effed they have upon 
the human Body. 

6. Nor is this all; but the intimate and ex¬ 
tremely fubtil Union of this fpirituous Parc 
with the reft, is perfedly the foie and intire 
Caufe of both the former Effeds: So that it 
by no means fuffices to have the Spirit barely 
prefent among the other Parts, for then it 
might be drawn off, and return’d back again 
without Damage to the Wine ; but the cflen- 
tial Union is here diffolv’d by taking it away, 
and can never be reftor’d by a fimple Re- 
affufion. ’Tis therefore deftrudive of the End 
propos’d, thus to break and difiolve the Tex¬ 
ture of the Wine, as this intircly fubverts and 
corrupts its Nature. 

7. This inevitably proves the Cafe, when¬ 
ever Wine is evaporated or diflill’d, which 
conftantly requires a Degree of Heat fufficient 
to convert Water into Vapour; whence the 
fpirituous Part being much more votalile than 
the aqueous, flies off together with, or even 
before it, and thus leaves the Wine diffolv’d 
in its Texture, and without its Soul. 

Upon which the remaining faline, flimy, 
unduous Mafs is fo difturb’d, as no longer to 
remain conneded, but immediately turns thick 
and turbid, and afterwards runs impetuoufly 
into a kind of Corruption, attended with Va¬ 
pidity, and Ropinefs. 

All which Circumftances abundantly fhew 
the Method of F.xhalation to be abfolutely 
unfit for condenfing Wines, as ic fo many 
Ways deftroys the whole vinous Texture and 
Compages. ^ 

Of the Method of condenfing Wines by 
Percolation. 


1. That Wine, ftridly and properly fo 
call’d, is of a groffer and thicker Body than 
Water; or that the efiential and truly confti- 
tuent Parts of Wine mny bexonfider’d as fepa- 
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fate and diftind from a fuperfluous and co- fuch a Load, remains more penetrating and 
pious Aquofity, appears both a priori and a adtive. 

fojte'riori. And hence alfo the Difficulty ofcondenftng 

2. For firft, ’tis rational to conceive, that Wines by Percolation is increas’d, as this fub- 
a Matter confiftmg of a Collection of faline, tile fpjrituous Part pafies, the Strainer along 
{limy and undtuous Parts, brought into one with the Water. 

Mals, Ihould have a grofler Confiftence than A contrary Difficulty attehds the Uie of a 
pure and fimple Water. clofe Strainer, arifing from the grofs, mucfla- 

3. And next; this Groflhefs of the proper ginous Particles, either accidentally interfpers’d 
and efiential Particles of Wine manitefts itfelf in the Wine, or cleaving to this and other fer- 


td the Eye, 

1. In thofe Difeafes of Wine, wherein they 
become vifeous and ropy, when they not only 
lofe their Tranfparency, but may be drawn 
out and extended like a Mucus; and do not, 
upon pouring out, then fall in Drops, but 
run down in long ropy Strings. 

2. It appears again to the Eye, in Vinegar 
grown mothery, mucilaginous and tough, fo 
as lbmetimes to afford a denfe Skin, like 
Leather j which cannot well be fuppos’d to 
proceed from the Water, but from the mOFe 
proper and elfemial Parcs of the Wine it was 
made of. 

3. But becaufe thefe In fpi flat ions may pol- 
fibly be attributed to fonie fupernatural Dif- 
order of the Wine, we may add. That our Me¬ 
thod of Concentration exhibits this Groflhefs of 
Parts to the Eye, whilfl the Wine remains in 
a perfect State, free from its fuperfluous 
Aquofity 1 for here it appears much denfer 
and deeper in Colour; lefs fluid, lefs thin, 
lefs tranfparent, and in every refpeft ot a 
thicker and higher Confidence. 

4. Laftly, this is dill more evident in 
Malt Liquors, which being concentrated in 
our manner, tade full and thick, almod like 
Oil in the Mouth, and pour out like that, or 
a thin Syrup, being at the fame time alio 
heighten'd or concentrated in Colour. 

From the preceding Phenomena it Ihould 
feem natural, that thefe different Parts of 
Uine, which vary fo much in Confidence and 
Tenuity of Matter, might be feparated from 
each other by a commodious Percolation : fo 
that the aqueous Parts, which appear the 
fined, fhould run through the Pores of a pro¬ 
per Strainer, and leave the grofler behind. 

But the Practice hereof is clogg’d with great 
Difficulties: Fur, 

Ftrft, Thofe thin Liquors which have a 
manifed and copious Saltnefs, as Wine has, are 
either fo attenuated, and their grofs Part, 
however thick, in comparifon of Water, is yet 
fo fubtile and penetrating in itlelf, as at the 
fame time to pafs the Pores of any ordinary 
Strainer •, at lead, fuch Liquors will, along 
with their Aqueous, tranfmit the fined and 
mod d»!icate of all their Parts, and leave the 
more fluggilh, the truly grofler, or thofe mod 
tending to Ropinefs, behind. 

It mud alfo be obferv’d, that mod kinds of 
JWtne, betides their genu be, fubdantial, rich, 
and eflential Part, have condantly join’d with 
them foine foreign, fuperfluous, and prevailing 
gummy or mucilaginous Matter 1 which the 
1 more it invifeates the nobler Part, the thicker 
and, grofler it actually becomes» whilfl the 
other' finer Portion, which is not clogg’d with 


men ted Liquors, but efpecially Malt Drinks $ 
for thefe vilcous, tenacious and clammy Par¬ 
ticles prefently clog and flop tiic Pores of the 
Strainer, and by that means hinder the thinner 
and more watery Particles from getting away, 
and the natural Tenacity or Clamminefs of 
Liquors prepar’d from Malt, Honey, -and the 
like, communicates, in the manner of a Muci¬ 
lage, fuch a Ropinefs, even to the fuperfluous 
Water, and diftules and expands itfelf fo much 
therein, that the Water itfelf is thereby thicken’d, 
and render’d much lels ape to flow. 

A third Difficulty attends this Method by 
Percolation , viz, that altho* it were pofliblc 
to make the Separation, yet the Work would 
proceed fo flow, that the more fubtile, not fo 
dricUy inflammable as fine, brisk, volatile, 
and fpiritous Parts, which give the pungent 
Tade and Odour, might, in the mean time, 
exhale, and leave the remaining Wine'iht and 
vapid: Or if this Inconvenience could be pre¬ 
vented, yet in fo tedious an Operation fome 
prejudicial fermentative Operation would, in 
all Probability, happen. 

And after all, there would dill remain a 
Quedion, as to the Matter 10 be ufed to 
the Strainer ; which they, who have never 
made any Experiment that way, might little 
dream of. 

For as the common Filters or Strainers are 
generally made of Paper, Linen, or fome kind 
of Cloth, all thefe readily communicate and 
imprefs a foreign difagreeable Tade to the Li¬ 
quor, efpecially to Wine, if intended for Con- 
denfation in this manner. 

And it may feem furprifiog, that even a 
momehtaneous Paflage of condenfed Wine thro* 
the cleaned Linen, will give it a remarkable 
and very difagreeable Tade of the Bag, that 
{hall continue for many Months. 

This happens in a much greater Degree to 
condens’d IVine , after the fame manner as the 
highed reftify’d Spirit or Alcohal of Wine will, 
in many Cafes, perform a Solution immenfely 
quicker and more powerful than fuch a phlegmy 
Spirit, tho* mix’d but with a tenth Proportion 
of Water: For fo our concentrated, or, as we 
may call it, redified Wine, being freed from 
its fuperfluous Phlegm, has a more powerful, 
more immediate, and more intimate Efl’ed 
upon the Parts of the Cloth, and other Bodies, 
by means of the Concentration of its fpirituous 
and faline Parts, than when its Efficacy is weak¬ 
en’d by being diluted with Water. 

This Method, however, by Percolation, 
tho’ no way fufficient to free the IVuie of all 
its fuperfluous Water, may yet be of fome 
fmall Service, if apply’d with due Regard ro 
She Difference there is bp tween fermented Li¬ 
quors 
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quors, cfpccially in point of ConGftcnce ; and 
therefore fome faint or imperfedl Imitation of 
our Method may be had by means of fuch 
Paper Fibres, or other common Strainers. . 

And in this View, that common Tavern- 
trick, with a Piece of Lift, when dexteroufly 
perform’d, might be of fome Service : For if 
a long, thick Woollen String be firft foak’d in 
Water, and then one End of it plung'd into 
Wine, whilft the ocher End hangs a great way 
down without the Glafs, it will, in an imper¬ 
fect manner, draw away the Water from the 
Wine. 

But all thefe, and the like Attempts are 
trifling and ufelefs in Comparifon of our eafy, 
expeditious, and perfect manner of effecting 
the Thing: To which we next proceed. 

Of the Method of eondenfmg Wines, and other 
faline , ffrituom Liquors by Colo, 

Having fliewn above what effeCt the Motion 
of Heat and. the ACtion of Fire have upon all 
fermented Liquors, and efpscially upon the 
finer Parts of them, and more direCtly upon 
thofe of Wine ; and how much they contribute 
to diffolve the intimate Union of vinous 
Fluids, and change their whole Nature, which 
confifts in that Union and Connexion ; we pals 
on to the Confideration of Cold, which being 
oppofite to Heat y may be fuppos'd to have 
different EffeCts, or at lead fuch as better fuit 
the prefent Putpofe. 

If any kind of Wine, but rather fuch as has 
never been adulterated, be, in a confiderable 
Quantity, as that of a Gallon or more, expos'd 
toafufficient Degree of Cold in frofty Weather, 
or in any Place where the Ice continues all the 
Year, and fo be brought to freeze; the fu- 
perfluous Water contain’d in the Wine will be 
turn’d to Ice, and leave the proper and truly 
effential Part unfrozen, unlefs the Degree of 
Cold fhould be very incenfe, of the Wine but 
weak and poor. 

3. When the Froft is moderate; the Expe¬ 
riment has no Difficulty, becaufe in that Cafe 
not above a third or fourth Part of the fuper- 
fluous Water will be froze in a whole Night; 
but if the Cold be very intenfe, the beft Way is, 
at the End of a few Hours, when a tolerable 
Quantity of Ice is form'd, to pouf out the re¬ 
maining Liquor, and expofe it to freeze afrefh 
by itfclf. And, 

1, Becaufe when the Quantity of Ice grows 
large, more of the concentrated Wine will be 
apt to hang and lodge in it. 

1. Becaufe it would otherwlfe require a 
longer time to dtain away from the Ice. 

If the Veffel that thus by degrees receives 
the feveral Parcels of condens’d Wine, be fuf- 
fer’d to ftand in the cold freezing Place where 
the Operation is perform’d, the Quantity lying 
thin, in pouring out, or otherwife, will be 
very apt to freeze anew; and if it be fet in a 
warm Place, fome of this aqueous Part thaw's 
again, and fo weakens the reft. 

The condens'd Wine therefore fhould be 
emptied in fome Place of a moderate Temper, 
as to Cold and Heat, where neither the Ice 


may diffolve, ilor the vinous Subftance 
mix'd among it be congealable : But the beft 
Expedient of all is, to perform the Operation 
with a large Quantity of Wine , as that of 
feveral Gallons, where the utmoft Exaftnefs 
or Prevention of all Wafte need not be fo 
much regarded. 

By this Method, there freezes about one 
Third of the whole Liquor, and is properly 
the more pure aqueous Part thereof; infomuch, 
that when all tne vinous Fluid is pour’d off, 
to be again expos'd to a farther Concentration, 
the Ice remaining behind, upon this firft 
emptying; being fet to thaw gently in a warm 
Place, dillolves into a perfectly aqueous Fluid; 
retaining only a light Scent, but extremely 
little of the Tafte and Colour of the Wine. 

If the Wine now once concentrated, fhould 
by longer Continuance in the freezing Cold, 
be again congeal’d to the utmoft (unlefs the 
Cold were very fevere indeed), and then again 
be drain’d from the Ice, there foon after falls 
to the Bottom of the Glafs it is pour’d Into, a 
grofs, white and fhining Powder or Tartar; 
and even the icy Part remaining behind, dc- 
pofites a little more of this Powder, after 
thawing : and again, the fume vinous concen¬ 
trated Matter does the fame upon (landing a 
few Days or Hours ; but the more of it, as the •_ 
Wine was auftere or genuine, neat and unadul¬ 
terated with Sugar, Brandy, or the like. 

The Ice of the fecond Operation differs in 
no refpedt from that of the firft, provided the 
vinous Matter be pcrfeftly drain’d away from 
it before the Ice is fet to melt; whereby ic 
runs into the very fame kind of Phlegm, ex¬ 
cepting only when the Wine was lefs fpirituous, 
that ittaftes a little more faline than the Water 
feparated by the firft Operation. 

The Part which has efcaped being frozen 
in both Operations, is a real concentrated 
Wine, as appears by its Colour, Cdnfiftence, 
Tafte and Smell: For it has now all thofe 
Properties in a greater Degree, and a much 
narrower Space, than when fo largely diluted 
with a fuperfiuous "Water; and therefore be¬ 
comes a much nobler and richer Wine, than 
without fuch a Contrivance could poflibly 
be procured: For as by this means two third 
Pam of Phlegm are taken away, in the better 
Sort of Wine , or three Fourths in the weaker, 
what remains, muft needs become highly rich 
and faturate. 

This Operation, though ic be perfeft jrt 
Wine, does not fucceed altogether fo well ini. 
rich Malt Liquors. 

Thus for Example; Having by ' feveral 
Condensations reduced a full Gallon of ftrong 
Malt Liquor to the Quantity of a Pint and a 
half; the Ice feparated from it in the firft 
Concentration, refolved into a Liquor, fome- 
what of the Colour and Tafte of fmafl Beer; 
and that obtain’d at laft might have almoft pafs’d. 
forfmall Beer, tho'a flafhy, watery Tafte mani- 
feftly predominated in it: But the Part that 
remain'd uncongealed wasextreamly rich, and 
for Confiftence and Tafte, far exceeded chtf 
famous double Brunfwick Mum. 
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In point of Strength or Spirituofity, it 
feem’a perfectly aromatick and nobly fla¬ 
vour'd > a thing not found in common Malt 
lyquors, and for Confluence, it refembled a 
dilute Syrup, and with a pleating Softnefs, 
fheached the Acrimony of the Spirit, and 
concealed the Btcternels of the Hop, which 
before was very confiderable. 

The mucilaginous Nature predominant in 
all Malt Liquors, here occafions a greater 
Inaccuracy j as not fuffering the condenfed 
Part to get clear and run from the Ice: But 
as this Liquor is cheaper than Wme, the Lofs 
is left confiderable, and not only fo, but if 
the Operation were to be performed in large, 
the thaw’d Liquor might be commodioufly 
employ’d in a frefh Brewing ; fo that with a 
flight Encharefis, all manner of Lofs may be 
prevented. 

And thus likewife the Phlegm of Wine, 
feparated in the Operation, may, by a proper 
Ferment, be converted into good Vinegar, 
with a great deal of Eafe and moderate 
Profit. 

What a large Quantity of Water abounds 
in Vinegar is well known to thofe that are 
skill’d in Chymiftry; fo that a great Quantity 
of Vinegar will faturate but a fmall one of 
Alkaline Salt: And again, a deal of Vinegar 
is required to difiolve a little Quantity of 
Meta). 

A Pint of the ftrongeft Vinegar will fcarce 
diflolve above two Drams of Iron ; or faturate 
more than the like Quantity of good Salt of 
Tartar: But our Method of Condenfation 
effectually remedies this Inconvenience, and 
fo far deprives the Vinegar of its fuperfluous 
Water, and coll eds its acetous, penetrating 
Sharpnefs, as to render it extreamly powerful; 
thus throwing out five or fix Parts of ufelefs 
Phlegm, that tafles fcarce perceptibly acid, 
and at the fame time retaining the Strength 
and Virtue of the Whole, in the Part remain¬ 
ing uncongeal’d. 

Advantages of the Method of condenjitig 
Wines by Cold. 

*Ti$ certain that the beft and noble ft Wines, 
if expofed for feveral Days to the warm open 
Air of the Summer , out of a Vault or other 
proper Receptacle, will inevitably corrupt and 
fpoil, throwing a mouldy and mucilaginous 
Matter to their Surface, and acquiring a Degree 
of Stench or Vapidity, or at beft turning to 
Vinegar : On the contrary, the Wme con- 
denfed in our Manner, fuffers none of thefe 
Changes, upon being fo expofed but remains 
for a long time not only uncorrupted, but 
even unaltered, as we have experienced for 
feveral Years. * 

And as this Difference is owing to nothing 
more than freeing the Wine of its fuperfluous 
Water j it may Tience be fairly prefumed, 
that Water alone is the principal or immediate 
Inftrument of all the fermentative Motions 
and Changes of vinous Liquors. 

We condenfed in our Method a Gallon and 


Half of poor, weak, auftere and acid Wine 
to about a Quart, in the Winter of the Year 
1696, and put it into a GJafs Bottle, whereof 
a third Part remained empty and flopped it 
only with a hard Wreath of Paper; and 
thus it flood for the Space of two Years in 
my Bed-chamber, where during the Summer , 
when the Weather was fair, the Windows 
were open all Day Jong; and where a]fo 
in the Winter other aqueous Liquors froze. 
During this Time, it was often opened, and 
fome of it poured out, both to tafte and 
otherwife to ufe ; and yet in all this Time it 
neither grew mouldy or four, nor fuffered 
any Separation of Pam 1 only depofited a 
fmall Quantity of Tartar, but retained its 
original Confiftence and Tafte intire ; ex¬ 
cepting fome fmall Change in both for the 
better. 

In the fame Manner we concentrated a 
fomewhat better Kind of Wme to a little more 
than a fourth Part; but the Bulk of this did 
not keep fo well as the former, as having many 
more Tafters, than that auftere and difagree- 
able Sort. 

When it was by degrees eafted away to 
half a Pinr, I put the Remainder into a Glafs, 
and tied it over with a Piece of Bladder, then 
fet it in the fame Place, near the former ; but 
could not prevent its being lipp’d away by 
degrees, till only about three Ounces were 
left. 

This fmall Quantity flood all the Summer^ 
barely covered with a Joofe Bladder, without 
Alteration, or growing in the leaft mouldy or 
acid, and long after retain'd its moll grateful 
Tafte and quick Smell; only the latter was 
fomewhat weakened through the Bottle's re¬ 
maining untied down : And that under this 
Inconvenience it fhould continue fo perfect 
and intire, is very furprizing, 

I had in the Winter of th* Year before, 
condenfed a very fmall Quantity of the fame 
Sort of Wine to half an Ounce, and put into 
an Ounce Phial, which remain'd lightly tied 
down all the next Year in my ordinary Stove- 
Room, where it kept without corrupting, till 
after the End of the Winter , when by the 
unequal, and fometimes violent heating of the 
Room, it became vapid and mouldy. 

A parcel of Vinegar concentrated after the 
fame Manner in the Winter 1694, and by that 
means brought to a corrolive Degree of Sharp- 
nefs, which rendered it unfit for the Table, 
flood in the fame Room with the concentrated 
Wines , for three whole Summers and Winters , 
without any manner of Tendency to Corrup¬ 
tion, or thefinalleftSign either of Mouldinefs 
or Ropinefs. 

Thefe Examples and Experiments fufficient- 
ly fhew, that liquors thus concentrated, may, 
for a long time, be kept in a State of Per¬ 
fection with little Care. 

But there are fome particular Changes of 
Wines and Vinegars, thus concentrated, that 
happen in procels of Time. 

1. Wines, upon being thus concentrated, 
feem to acquire a more auftere Tafte than they 

had 
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had originally ; and no Wonder, as the Con- 
denfation brings their faline and rough Matter 
into a third or fourth of its original Compafs ; 
fo that this is no new Addition or Increafe of 
the rough Tafte, but perhaps fame Degree of 
Mitigation thereof, in regard of the Clofenefs 
whereto this rough Matter is brought; which 
of itfelf ought rather to multiply the Effect 
in a greater Proportion. 

The Change may be conceiv'd owing to 
this, that all Wines are obferved to grow mild 
and fofc by long lying i which Effect is 
greatly promoted in them by a fucceflive 
Separation of their Tartar, and a gentle Eva¬ 
poration of fome Part of their Water ; occa- 
Jioning that Necefiity we find of frequently 
filling up the Casks in the Summer Months; 
But in our concentrated Wine, though fome 
Tartar be fucceflive!y feparated, yet there is 
found no concurrent Evaporation ; for the 
concentrated Wine grows foft and mellow in a 
well-ftopp’d Glafs, where no fenfible Diminu¬ 
tion of the Quantity is perceived. 

But the Efie< 5 t proceeds principally upon a 
elofer Combination of the grofler with the 
fpirituous Part; which now wanting Water, 
fucceflively throws ofif the grolTer Tartar from 
the reft of the Mixture. 

But betides this, there feems to be another 
remarkable Change incident to our concen¬ 
trated Wines , not only in the Tafte, but 
abundantly in the Smellj for although that 
very auftere Wine above-mentioned, had a 
much milder Tafte the third Year than the 
fecond, yet its fpecifick Odour perfectly re- 
fembled that of Sack and Canary, fo as to be 
miftaken for it, from the Smell alone, by good 
Judges, who were acquainted with the original 
Flavour of the Wine from whence it was con¬ 
centrated. 

Nor is this Change of Odour peculiar to 
Wine alone \ but concentrated Vinegar par¬ 
ticipates fome what of it, and was obferved for 
fome time to lofe it in great meafure, upon 
being left long flopp'd only with Paper ; and 
the Bottle often poured out. 

And therefore as *cis plain that Wines, and 
all other fermented Liquors, become much 
more durable by Concentration, and yet this 
Durability is here confirm’d and prov'd from 
fmall and inconfiderable Quantities, wherein 
they always retain their Goodnefs, it is obvious, 
that if the Operation were perform'd in large, 
a great Bulk of ch» Liquor thus concentrated, 
would be Dill immenfly lets fubjeft to Altera¬ 
tion, from the Air and Heat \ which are the 
two great Incentives to fermentative Motions; 
and that if fuch fmall Parcels fuffered no 
Change for the worfe, much lefs would the 
larger. 

But as thefe concentrated Liquors, by. 
reafon of their confiderable Proportion of 
faline and fine fpirituous Parts, have a lefs 
Tendency to Difloluuon and Corruption ; fo 
on the contrary, the aqueous Part feparated 
from them, has a very ftrong Tendency there¬ 
to ; for as it takes from the Wine, and carries 
off with it a little of the mucilaginous and 
un&UQus Parr, and yet- is altnoft wholly a 


mere moveable fluid Water, that is the moft 
active Inftrument of fermentative Motion, it 
cannot but prefently fall into Corruption. 

This Bufinefs of Congealation is net only 
applicable to immediate Profit \ but alfo paves 
the Way to certain Matters of Curiofity and 
fhews one Particular, which though not new, 
but anticntly common and familiar, has yet 
grown ftrangcly into Difufe, through the In¬ 
dolence of Mankind. 

As to (he Point of immediate Ufe, it needs 
no Explanation ; for he muft be very dull, 
indeed, who does not immediately perceive 
that Wines', &c. by this Method may be re¬ 
duced to any Degree of Vinofity, Strength or 
Perfedtion. 

Thus for Example j If a Wine of a moderate 
Strength, have a third Part of its Water taken 
away, in the Form of Ice, by Congealation, 
the remaining Parc will thereby be doubled in 
Strength and Goodnefs: For if in the better 
Sorts of Wines we allow, as we may, one 
third Part to be good or truly vinous, and 
two third Parts to be Water j then that one 
third good Part is divided among the two 
aqueous Parts; whence, if one of the two 
aqueous Parts be taken away, that fame third 
Part before divided between the two Waters, 
now remains colledced or condenfed, in a 
double Proportion along with but one of 
them. 

But if this Condenfation be carried up to 
the utmoft, and pra<ftifed in a large Quantity, 
with a fomewhat intenfe Cold, it may, per¬ 
haps, reduce good Wines to a Sixth, and thi* 
fmall Quantity might commodioufly be us'd 
as a Quinteftence, to meliorate^ improve, and 
even fpecificate fmaller and low-flavoured 
Wines, 

To conclude, as to the direft and imme^ 
diate Ufe of our Method of Condenfation, he 
who has the Secret, by means of a little, dry, 
powdry Body, of turning Water into Wine , 
will not, perhaps, eafily divulge the capital Ufe 
he may make of (his Experiment. 

WINE-PRESS. A Definition of the 
great Taiffon or framed Prefs .] The Prefs, 
which is a Machine or moving Power, 
contrived to fqueeze the Juice out of 
Grapes, con fills of an AOemblage of many 
Pieces of Timber, placed after different Dif- 
pofitions, which compofe three Bodies of 
Timber-work, clofely joined to the Axis, 
which ferves as a Swing, whereby it may be 
moved by the Vice. 

The great Prefles are Thirty or Thirty-three 
Feet long, and Twelve or Sixteen wide. To 
make one of thefe Machines, they firft dig 
a Pit in the Ground about four Feet deep, and 
fixteed Feet fquare, in the moft commodious 
Place where the Prefs is defign’d. In the 
Middle of this Hollow, they build a fmall 
Pile of Mafonry the whole Length for 
Foundation, two Feet thick and three Feet 
high, in fuch a Manner, as to have only one 
Foot below the Surface of the Ground j then 
they make a parallel Wall to furround the 
Prefs from the Right to the Left to the Ex¬ 
tremity 
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tfemity of the Pit, at an equal Diftance froiri 
the Pile in the Middle, for (upporting fome of 
the Timbers, and to prevent the Earth from 
falling down into the Pit. The Space be¬ 
tween thefe three little Walls of three Feet 
depth, is necdFary to give Air to the Wood, 
to prevent its rotting. 

The Wall, which ought to be from the 
Sides of the Beams (which may be placed 
from the Right to the Left of the Prefs, ac¬ 
cording to the greatcft Convenieney of the 
Place) lhould be deeper than the Hollow of 
the Beams, which (hall be explain’d hereafter j 
and that which is contriv’d on the bent Side 
of the Beams, fhould be thicker than the 
Square of the Bafon, which will be more 
eafily comprehended by what follows. 

Upon the little Wall of the Middle, they 
lay a Piece of Timber length-ways, which 
they call a falfe Stilling ; upon this, to the 
Side of the hollow Beams, they place a 
Ground-plate, which is fupported by another 
Pile of Mafonry, where is joined clofe to the 
Beams the Piles which they crofs ; all thefe 
Pieces fhould be laid level, in order to fupport 
four Stillings, which are placed acrofs them at 
an equal Diftance. Thefe Pieces ought to 
extend beyond the Wall of the Bafon, on the 
Side of the Beams, about three Feet, and 
be laid upon the Piles to hinder them from 
riling : There my ft always be allowed a De¬ 
clivity of three or four Inches from the Front 
to the four Stillings, in order to facilitate the 
Draining of the iVim into the Cask, which 
fhould be placed under the Middle, in the 
fore Part of the Bafon, to receive it from the 
Side where the Holes are bored. 

They afterwards place upon thefe four Stil¬ 
lings, crofs the Bafon of the Prefs, fome 
Pieces of Wood called Maye ; thefe Jhould 
have their Tops level with the Top of the 
Stillings, and ought to be cut in Notches of 
four Inches in length on both Sides the Bafon, 
for receiving the Maye in fuch a manner, 
that they may be fallened on each Side with 
Wedges, after having put in the middle of 
the Joints, Potters Earth and Mofs, to pre¬ 
vent the fVine from getting out at the Cre¬ 
vices: Thefe Pieces of Maye are (imply join’d 
together without Fillets or Notches, that they 
may the better clofe the two Ends to the 
Middle of the Quoins their whole Length, be¬ 
tween the Stillings and the Side of the laft 
Pieces of Maye: Thefe Pieces (hould be 
raifed in the Middle with a Ridge, to make 
a Gutter in each Joint, to facilitate the drain¬ 
ing of the Wtne ; they alfo make for the fame 
Purpofe, a Ridge or Furrow all round the 
Extremity of the Pieces of Maye. 

In the Place appointed for the Beams, on 
the Right or Left of the Bafon, they make 
a Hole big enough to ere£t a Frame of 
Mafonry twelve Feet deep, eight long, and 
five broad ; one of the three Piles of Mafonry, 
which fupports the Bafon, ferves there inftead 
of one Side of the Wall to the Beams, which 
are drove into the Ground at the Bottom of 
the faid Frame, twelve Feet deep, and arc 
fifteen or fix teen Feet above the Level of the 


Ground. Thefe they join with the Piles 
which crofs ’em, upon which they put the 
Beams, which are ail joined by Cramps of 
Wood, except the laft, to which the Stillings 
ferve inftead of Braces: They afterwards 
ereft the Mafonry, in which they enclofe the 
Ends of the Piles, as alfo thofe of the Braces, 
to prevent the Beams from riling \ thefe Piles 
ought to be placed contrary to the Stillings, 
which furround or crofs them every three 
Feet, and Dove-tail’d into the fquarc Sup¬ 
porters i the Space left between the Mafonry 
they do not fill up, that the Beams may be 
preferved from r6tcing, and that, if Occafion 
be, they may go down into the Pit. The 
Beams ought to be laid in fuch a Manner, 
that their Sides may occupy the Middle of the 
Bafon, and they lhould incline two Inches 
beyond it: The Front and Sides muft be made 
lmooth and even} but the Back and Tops 
muft be left rough: They make at Top, under 
the Pieces of Maye , a Step of two or three 
Inches, for Support to the Carriage ; the Top 
of the Beams is joined with a Crofs-beam, 
under which is a Spindle fupported by a dia¬ 
gonal Beam, on which all the Force and Re¬ 
finance of the Prefs bears •, this diagonal 
Beam fhould be clofely fattened with Nails and 
Girders under the Heads of the Beams: In 
the Middle of the other Side of the Bafon, 
they put upon the Ground-place, between 
the Ends of the Stillings, two falfe Beams a 
little Diftance from the true ones, becaufc it 
is on this Side that the Axle Tree is notched 
to receive the Beams, to prevent their recoiling 
back •, thefe are a little enlarged towards the 
falfe Beams; they fuftain thefe with four crofs 
Pieces or ftrong Jambs, two on the Front, and 
two on the Sides, which abut againil them, 
and keep them in their Places t thefe crofs 
Pieces are borne by the Ground-plate and the 
Pods, and let in at the other End, juft to the 
Middle of the falfe Beams ; thefe ought to 
be bored about four Feet high, that the 
moving Pins may be put in there for the Beam 
to reft upon: Thefe falfe Beams lhould have 
Holes at their Bottoms, to receive the wooden 
Pegs which crofs the Ground-plate, and are 
cut to half their Thicknefs, that they may be 
capable to enter the Notches, and be joined 
with Keys and Pins where they crofs the falfe 
Beams t they likewile bind thefe Beams at the 
Top with a crofs Beam, and they fuftain them 
again at the Bottom with tft'o crofs Pieces on 
their Sides } thefe crofs Pieces are placed upon 
the Pods which are joined into the Ground- 
plate by a Dove-tail, and are borne up hori¬ 
zontally by a fmall Piece of Mafonry of their 
own Size, which is chieQy hid in the Ground : 
There muft alfo be on each Side a large crofs 
Piece to crofs the Bafon, which binds together 
the falfe Beams with the true, both before 
and behind ; thefe they fallen to the Top of 
the Beams, allowing them a Foot and half* 
Declivity to the Place where they are mortifed 
into the falfe Beams. 

They alfo make in the Ground, on the 
Sides of the falfe Beams, ten Feet from the 
Bafon, a Pit twelve Feet deep, and ten Feet 

fquare. 
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fquare, for to place the two Blocks which 
mould join at Bottom, and be feparated by 
the great Ends, about two feet above the 
Surface of the Ground, in fuch a Manner, 
that the Screw may be able to play between 
them ; thefe muft be joined at Bottom to the 
Piles by a ftrong Dove-tail, and the Piles 
joined with Braces •, and near the Top, about 
fifteen Inches from the Head, they ihould be 
■ bound with Girders and Pins to keep them 
afunder, and prevent their parting : The Space 
between the Blocks and the Piles muft be filled 
up with Earth, which Ihould be well rammed; 
thefe Girders Ihould be let in feven or eight 
Inches to the Body of the Blocks. 

In the Middle of the Girders there Ihould 
be a Hole to put in the Screw, which Ihould 
there defeend perpendicularly, and which is 
rounded to this place, and leffcned to a third 
Part of its Thicknefs ; and a Foot lower than 
the Girders ought to be a Rail plac’d as a 
Support, from Bottom to Top, in a Slope, 
for a Reft to the Sere# i there Ihould be on 
this Rail a Plate of Iron, and an Axis to the 
Screw for its Play : The Screw muft be twelve 
Feet long, and thirteen Inches thick at the 
Top ; the Screw-tap, or the Extremity of the 
Spiral Line, ought to be three Inches and a 
Half, and Ihould form an exalt Square s the 
Screw fhould pafs crofs a Wheel, which is 
placed three Feet from the Surface of the 
Ground, and which in this Place Ihould be 
fquare, and about an Inch and a Half of its 
Thicknefs pared off for the Play of the Wheel t 
This Wheel fhould be joined with Spokes and 
'Curbs athwart, into which they put divers Pegs, 
that they may be able, with five or fix Men, 
to give it the neceffary Motion. 

«, Laftly, there Ihould be placed at five Feet 
from the Bottom of the Bafon, two great 
Beams, which muft pafs between the true and 
the falfe Beams \ thefe muft be both fquared 
and pared away at die great End, on thole Sides 
where the Beams touch, where they let them 
into a Notch, to prevent their coming out, 
and at the back Part they put a Key to fecure 
them from being difplaced {for they cannot 
put them into it) but ncverthelefs in fuch a 
Manner, that they may play between the 
Beams, without changing their Pofuion : Thefe 
Beams Ihould be well fitted to their Bed, and 
joined with Keys, that they cannot part from 
each other, for they Ihould open infenfibly 
from the falfe Beams, where they ought alfo 
to feparate to the right of the- Screw, to 
give Place for it. Upon the End of thefe 
Beams, muft be joined the Nut of the Prefs 
with moveable Keys, that by this Means it 
may be railed or lowered, fo that the I^ams 
may rife and fall as a kind of Swing, which 
has the Keys for its Center, which are th? 
falfe Beams, where the great Beams do reft| 
and the Bag which is upon the Bafon. When 
they prefs, before the -Prefc-tnan .raifes the 
Beam, by means"of the Screwy they lower it 
on the Sides of the falfe Beams a - tittle, that 
they may force the Quoins between the Beams 
and the Spurs, which is upon the. falfe Beams 
then they lower it with the fame -Screw from 
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the Side of the falfe Beams : After they have 
moulded the Grapes with the three Poles, the 
Planks and the Nave, by the Help of the 
Wheel .which moves the Screw, they prefs the 
Bag ftrongly. 

Thefe Beams Ihould be two Feet and a Half 
thick, and if that is not big enough, they put 
two upon each other, and lometimes three, if 
it be neceffary: Thefe they join together with 
Nails in different Places, both on the Bed and 
in Front, that they may work together, as if 
there were but two i and they raife at the 
End of the Prefs, on the Side of the falfe 
Beams, a fmall hanging Scaffold or Steps, to 
go up to ftrike the Quoins. 

Of the great Framed Prefs. 

This Sort of Prefs is made like the other, 
except that inftead of the Blocks they ufe a 
Frame. They make a great Pit in the Earth 
twelve Feet deep, and nine Feet Diameter, 
and to fupport the Earth, they build a 
Wall of Stone all round it in the Form of a 
Well, which ought to be feven Feet Diameter, 
that they may place in this Space a Frame of 
Wood-work of a fquare Figure, joined to¬ 
gether with Polls, Joyces, Ground-plates and 
Rafters like a Sc. Andrew's Crofs : In this 
Frame they put a folid Stone Wall of about 
Three thoufand Weight i then they join the 
Screw to the Center of the Frame, that they 
may be turned together, and fo keep the 
Beams upon the Stock of the Wheel to prefs 
the Grapes, in fuch a Manner as if one Man 
was fufpended at one End of a Pole which is 
made fall at the other, and in the Middle 
there is fomething to prefs. At about two or 
three Feet from the Ground is a Wheel, by 
means of which, and the Weight of the Frame, 
they make the Screw defeend, which lowers 
the Beam. The Frame Ihould be ten Feet 
high, and four Feet nine Inches fquare on 
each Front. Great Care Ihould be taken of 
the Block Prefles, not to fcrew them too hard, 
left it break the Beams and Iplic them to 
Pieces, nothing being of greater Force than 
a Screw : You muft not fail to make the 
Dove-tails very exalt •, but above all, the 
Screw and the Nut Ihould be made artificially 
to their Work. 

Thefe great Prefies make at one Vat or 
Stowage, from Twenty to Twenty-five Pieces 
of Wine. One may make it lefs by a fourth 
Pan, and it will preft as well, when there is 
not above Ten or Fifteen Pieces of Wine; In 
this Cafe the Pieces Ihould be proportionably 
dimimlhed in the Bignefs from what has been 
deferibed. 

the Names, Length , and thicknefs of the Pieces 

which compofe a great Prefs. 

The main Beams from Thirty-two to Thirty- 
five Feet long, and one with another, from 
two Feet and a half xo three Feet thick. 

The Cheeks or Side-Beams Twenty-eight 
Feet long, about two Feet thick at the Bottom, 
and eighteen Inches at the Top. 

9 X The 
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The Piles twelve Feet long, and twelve or 
thirteen Inches thick: It muit be obferv’d to 
make thefe with counter Dove-tails to thofe of 
the Cheeks j the firft is placed at fifteen Inches 
from the Bottom of the Cheeks j one ought to 
put three from the Top, to that which is in 
the Ground, and the hitter fhould be even with 
the Top of the falfe Stiller. 

Upon the Piles of the Cheeks, and upon 
thofe of the Blocks, are placed Braces of Wood 
nine Feet long, and about nine or ten Inches 
thick, to bind them together. 

The Stillers fix Feet long, and about fifteen 
or fixteen Inches fquarc. 

The Ground-place eighteen Feet long, about 
eighteen Inches broad, and fifteen Inches 
thick. 

The falfe Beams fourteen or fifteen Feet 
long, about thirteen or fourteen Inches broad, 
nine Inches thick at the Bottom, and fix at 
the Top *, thefe ought to be plained to the 
Size of the Keys, to fupport the main Beams. 

The crofs Piece of the falfe Beams fix Feet 
long, four Inches broad, and nine or ten 
chick. 

The Keys of the Beams to the Direction of 
the Worm, five Feet and half long, eight 
Inches thick towards the Head; but reduced 
to half the Size in the remaining Length. 

The Pegs of the Keys, fourteen Inches 
long, about five broad, and at leaft one and 
a half thick. 

The two crofs Timbers of the falfe Beams 
about eight Feet long, four or five Inches 
thick, and the fame Breadth of the falfe 
Beams. 

The two other crofs Timbers of the falfe 
Beams nine Feet long, and about eight Inches 
thick. 

The Polls fix Feet long, aid about eight or 
nine Inches thick* 

The Pieces of Maye which are at the Bafon, 
twelve Feet long, about nine or ten Inches 
broad, and fix thick. 

The great crofs Timbers, put as a Band 
between the falfe Beams, fix or feven Inches 
thick. 


The two Blocks fourteen Feet long each, 
about fixreen Inches thick at the Head, and 
twelve at the Bottom, 

The "Screw fifteen Inches at the Bottom 
before it is fquared, thirteen Indies, according 
to the Foot of the Screw which forms the 
fpiral Line, and twelve Feet long. 

The Wheel ten Feet Diameter, with Spokes 
of four Inches thicknefs, the fame as the Ribs, 
upon which are wooden Pegs for four or five 
Inches high, and one Diameter, admitting 
eight or nine Men in the Circumference of 
the Wheel. 

The Nut of the Prefs fix Feet long, two 
Feet broad, and fourteen Inches thick j which 
ought to be crefted with Iron. 

The crofs Piece of the Cheeks fix Feet 
long, abouc a Foot thick, and of the fame 
Breadth as the Top of the Cheeks. 

The Spurs, which are placed under the 
Spindle, between the two Cheeks, fhould be 
of the fame Breadth as the Cheeks, and 
thirteen or fourteen Inches thick. 

The Girders, which ought to embrace the 
Top of the Cheeks, mull be two Inches 
higher than the under Part of the Spurs, one 
Foot broad, and about five Inches thick. 

The Spindle two Feet high, and twelve or 
fourteen Inches thick : This is plac’d between 
the Spurs and the crofs Piece, and do crofs the 
Cheeks and the Spindle with a Key, which 
ought to be worked very exad, for there it ic 
the whole Force of the Prefs refides. 

The Quoins two Feet long, about nine or 
ten Inches broad, and fix or feven thick. 

The Frame, in the framed Prefs, ten Feet 
long or deep, and four Feet nine Inches fquare, 
with four Fronts. 

The Nave eight Feet and a half long, 
about five Inches thick one way, and fix the 
other. 

All thefe Timbers Ihould be Oak, except 
the Screw, which fhould be Elm, which will 
laft longer $ and the Spindle fhould be of 
Walnut, One may make the moft Part of 
thefe Timbers longer or fhorter, according to 
the Size of the Wood made ufe of, 






<Tbe Defr'tptwti of a fight Prefs. 

This Sore of Prefs is much lefs chargeable 
than the others; and it alfo prefles a much 
lefs Quantity of IVwe $ but it is neverthelefs 
of great Ufe for private Perfons, who have 
no great Vintage, where this will be fufficient, 
for it will make eight or ten Pieces of IVine at 
each Tunning. 

The Conitruition of this flight Prefs, is 
much the lame with that of the other Prefles; 
but I fliall explain wherein they differ. 

The Pit which is made in the Earth, ought 
to be four Feet [deep, fourteen broad, and 
eighteen Jong, more or lefs, according to the 
Size of the intended Prefs. They make three 
little Walls of Free-ftone crofs the ,Prefs, 
which occupies the Bottom of the Square of 
the Bafon, they make the Walls in the Middle 
two Feet, and thofc on the Sides two and a 
half thick an Opening mu ft be left in the 
Middle of each of the fide Walls, about 
twenty inches fquare, to place the two Cheeks 
one oppofite to the other on each Side of 
the Bafon, which fhould incline an Inch and 
half towards the Bafon : Thefe muft be fquar’d 
and plain’d on three Sides, from the Top of 
the Stillings; but the Top fhould remain 
rough. In thefe Sides, which are toward the 
Bafon, they make a Notch at the Height of 
two Feet and & half from the Bafon, three 
Inches broad, four Inches deep, and two Feet 
high in afeending towards the Head. 

They place the falfe Stillings upon the 
middle Wall, and upon each of the other 
they place two Piles, which embrace the 
Cheeks, and are joined to them by fquare 
Supporters and Dove-tails: In crofling the 
Piles and the falfe Stillings, they put the 
four Stillings in Notches, as in the other Prefles; 
thofe of the middle embrace the Cheeks, and 
are joined to them as the Piles are, and fhould 
extend beyond the Piles which are behind the 
Cheeks, eight or nine'Inches: The Top of 
the Stillings ought to be notched an Inch and 
a half, fit to receive the Piles to keep the 
Whole together; then they put upon thefe 
the Pieces of Maye , which they clofe, as hath 
been already fa id, and the Bafon is the fame 
with the other Prefles. 

The Spindle of the Screw ought to be feven 
or eight Inches longer than the Bark of the 
Cheeks, and embrace them in their thickeft 
Parts •, this is placed upon them, and fupported 
upon the Keys, which crofs the Cheeks, by 
Nails : This mull be flay’d behind the Cheeks 
with a Key, and in Front with four Iron Bars, 
making a Square of a Foot and half, bored 
at the four Corners with Pins and Nails four 
or five Inches long towards the Screw-tap. 
Upon the Spindle they lay Planks of the fame 
Length, which they crofs in fuch a manner, 
that their Ends are turned toward the Front 
of the Prefs; Upon thefe Planks they lay two 
crofs Pieces of the fame Length as the Spindle, 
which embrace the. Top of the Cheeks under 
their Heads, they let them in at each End in 
Front, where they are joined. Thefe crofs 


■ Pieces and the Cheeks ought to be nailed to¬ 
gether \ and they muft put four crofs Timbers, 
which fhould take hold of the Head of the 
Beams, and reach half the Length of the 
Head-pieces for a Support to each. 

They afterwards make a Screw with the 
fame Inftrument as that of the other Prefs, 
with a Square at Bottom, to join it to a 
Wheel, which fhould be laid horizontally, 
well confolidated with the Screw, and joined 
with Ribs and Spokes a Foot wide crofs-wife s 
thefe Spokes ought to project out of the Ribs 
three or four Inches of half their Width, to 
be able to contain the Rope, which muft be 
round the Wheel. Under the Center of the 
Wheel, they place a Standard of the Length 
of the Space between the Cheeks, and eight 
Inches thick or more, to make a fort of 
Tenon at each End, which goes into the 
Notch of the Cheeks. The Standard fhould 
be fuftained by an Iron Pin, which goes in at 
the End of the Screw, to be held fufpended 
by it, in fuch a manner that it may waggle : 
In order to this, the End of the Pin, which 
is under the Standard, fhould play with the 
Key which holds it at the other End in the 
Screw. 

Ac ten or twelve Feet from the Prefs they 
place a Wheel, either horizontally or perpen¬ 
dicularly, with an Axle-tree, which ought to 
play in the Flyers of Wood well fixed ■, they 
bind to the Wheel which is at the Top of the 
Bafon, to one of the Spokes, or one of the 
Pins which is driven in for this Purpofe, 
the Oelet-hole of a great Rope two Inches 
and a half Diameteri They can turn the 
Wheel once or twice round with the Hand, 
before they take hold of the Rope •, the 
Rope ought to go round the Wheel five or 
fix times, and be faftened at the other End 
to that which is at the Side of the Prefs. 
They employ feven or eight Men to turn this 
Wheel. It is of great Confequence to ob- 
ferve, that when there is no more than one 
Turn and a Half of Rope about the Wheel* 
and if there is another Bag to prefs, they 
fhould remit two or three Turns of the Rope 
to the Wheel to finifh the Preffing, otherwife 
they would rifquc the breaking the Wheel at 
the Bottom, and laming the Preflers. When 
the Bag is lufficiently prefled, they flop the 
perpendicular Wheel for half an Hour, to 
allow Time for the Wine to drain off. In 
this fort of Prefs, there is nothing but the 
Standard Prefles, which is born by the Nave, 
and fupplies the Place of the great Beams 
which are in the other Prefles. There oughf 
to be one experienc’d Man, to whom the 
others ought to be obedient, to conduit the 
Preffing, and to cut and chop the Marc as often 
as it fhall need. - 

Ifbe Particular Pieces of a fight Prefs . 

The two Cheeks fixteen Feet long, and 
about eighteen or twenty Inches thick. 

The Spindle fifteen or fixteen Feet long, 
about three wide. 

The 
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The Head-piece fixteen Feet long, and 
about thirteen or fourteen Inches thick. 

The Croft-Timbers fix Feet long, and 
about fix or feven Inches thick. 

The Piles twelve Feet long, and about 
twelve or thirteen Inches thick. 

The Screw feven or eight Feet long, about 
thirteen Inches thick to the fpiral Line, and 
fixteen Inches at the Bottom, fitted to a Square i 
this fhould be notched in that Place two Inches, 
for placing the Wheel. 

The Standard twelve Feet and a half long, 
feven teen or eighteen Inches broad in the 
Middle, and ten at the Ends, and eight or ten 
Inches thick in the Middle, reduced to fix or 
feven at the Ends. 

The middle Wheel nine Feet Diameter, 
and ten or eleven Inches thick. 

The perpendicular Wheel of an equal Di¬ 
ameter, and five or fix Inches thick in every 
Part of the Timber. 

The Axle-tree ten or eleven Feet long, and 
eight Inches Diameter. 

The falfe Stillings and the Pieces of Maye, 
ought to be the fame as in the other Prefles 
in every Part. 

The Stillings eighteen Feet long, and the 
lame' Breadth and Thicknefs as in the other 
Prefles. 

The Nave, as in the other Prefles, that is 
to fay, feven or eight Feet long, and five or 
fix Inches fquare. 

This Defcription of the different Sorts of 
Prefles which are ufed in Champaigns, together 
with the annexed Plates, will, ’[is hop’d, be 
fufficient to inflruA a Workman how to ere£t 
either of the Sorts here exhibited. 

WINTER. Prognofluksof ahard Winter.} 
The Lord Bacon gives thefe as Signs or Fore¬ 
runners of a hard Winter. 

If Stone or Wainfcot that has been uled 
to fweat (as it is call’d) be more dry in the 
Beginning of Winter ; or the Drops of Eaves 
of Houfes come down more flowly than they 
ufed to do, it portends a hard and frofty 
Winter . The Rcafon is, that it lhews an In¬ 
clination in the Air to dry Weather, which in 
the /jPwifer-time is always joined with Froft. 

Generally a moifl and cool Summer betoken 
a hard Winter likely to enfue. The Reafon 
is, that the Vapours of the Earth not being 
dlfiipated by the Sun in the Summer, do re¬ 
bound upon the Winter. 

A hot and dry Summer, efpecially if the 
Heat and Drought extend far in September, 
betoken an open Beginning of Winter , and 
Cold to fucceed towards the latter Part of the 
Winter , and in the Beginning of the Spring 
for all that time the former Heat and Drought 
bear the Sway, and the Vapours are notluf- 
ficiently multiplied. 

An open and warm Winter portends a hot 
and dry Summer ; for the Vapours difperfe 
into the Winter Showers *, whereas Cold and 
Froft keep them in, and tranfport them into 
the late Spring and Summer following. 

The Country People have made this Ob- 
fervation, that thofe Years in which there arc 


ftore of Haws and Heps, do commonly por¬ 
tend cold Winters: The natural Caufe of this 
may be, the want of Heat, and abundance 
of Moifture, in the Summer preceding, which 
puts forth thofe Fruits, and muft of necefEty 
leave a great Quantity of cold Vapours, un- 
diflipated, which caufes the Cold of the follow¬ 
ing Winter. 

When Birds lay up Haws and Sloes, and 
other Scores in old Nefts and hollow Trees, it 
is a Sign of a hard IVmter approaching. 

If Fowls or Birds, which ufed at certain 
Seafons to change Countries, come earlier than 
the ufual Time, they fhew the Temperature 
of the Weather, according to that Country 
from whence they come, as the Wittier Birds, 
Feldfares, Snipes, Woodcocks, &c. 

If they come earlier and out of the Nor¬ 
thern Countries, they intimate cold Winters 
likely to enfue with us. And if it be in the 
fame Country, they fhew a Temperature of 
Seafon like unto that Seafon in which they 
come ; as Bates, Cuckoes, Nightingales and 
Swallows, which come towards Summer if 
they come early, it is a Sign of a hot Summer 
to follow. Cold Dews and Morning Rains 
about Baribolomew-tide, and hoar Frofts in 
the Morning about Mkhaelmas-tide, foretell a 
hard Winter. 

When Sea-Pyes flock from fait to frelh 
Water, it flgnifies a fudden Alteration of 
Weather to much Cold. 
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X ERANTHEMUM *, of £*& dry , and 
ttrS* a Flower, q. d. dry Flower. Clujius 
calls this Plant Ptarmica, got becaufe it caufes 
Sneezing, but becaufe it fomething refembles 
the Ptarmica of Dodoneus. It is vulgarly call’d 
the Immortal Herb, becaufe the Flower of it 
may be kept for many Years, for it has rigid 
Petals, which crackle as if they were Plates of 
Metal.] Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica; vulgo. 
The Characters arej 

It bath a fcaly Silver-colour'd Flower-cup ; 
the Flower is dry the Dijk conjsjling of many 
plain Petals, having no Embryo's affixed to them , 
yet are included in the fame Empalement with 
the Florets ; the Embryo's afterwards become 
Seeds , each having a leafy Head . 

The Species are; 

i. Xeranthemum ; fiore fxmplici, purpu¬ 
rea majore. H. L. Eternal Flower, or Ptar¬ 
mica, with a large fingle, purple Flower. 

2, Xeranthemum ; flare plena, purpurea , 
majore, H. L. Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica, 
with a large double, purple Flower. 

3. Xe Ranthemum i flarefimplki alba. H.L. 
Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica, with a fingle, 
white Flower. 

4. Xeranthemum ; flare plena albo. H.L . 
Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica, with a double 
white Flower. 

5. XlRAN- 
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5 . Xeranthemum; flare flmplici, purpu¬ 
rea, miuore. flourn. Eternal Flower, or Ptar- 
mica, with a lefler, Angle, purple Flower. 

6. Xeranthemum ; flore pur pureo, flm- 
plici minima, femine maximo. H. L. Eternal 
Flower, or Ptarmica, with a very final 1, Angle, 
purple Flower, and a large Seed. 

Thefe Flowers were formerly much more 
cultivated in the Engliflj Gardens than at pre- 
font, efpecially the two Sorts with double 
Flowers, which the Gardeners near London did 
cultivate in great Plenty for their Flowers, 
which they brought to Market in the Winter 
Sealon, to fet in Glafles in Rooms, to fupply 
the Place of other Flowers, which are not cafy 
to be procured at that Sealon ; for thefe being 
gather’d when they are fully blown, and care¬ 
fully dry’d, will continue frefli and beautiful 
many Months: But as there are no other 
Colours in thefe Flowers but White and 
Purple, lb the Gardeners had a Method of dip¬ 
ping them into various Tin&ures, fi> as to 
have fome of a fine Blue, others Scarlet, and 
feme Red, which made a pretty Variety ; 
and if they were rightly ftarn’d, and afterwards 
hung up till they were thorough dry, they 
would continue their Colours as long as the 
Flowers endur’d. 

All thefe Sorts arc propagated by Seeds ; 
which lhould be fown on a warm Border in 
Auguft, obierving to water and Ihade the 
Ground, if the Seafon proves warm and dry, 
until the Plants are come up; after which they 
jnuft be kept clear from Weeds, and in dry 
Weather lhould be now and then refrefh’d 
with Water. When the Plants are about two 
Inches high, they lhould be prick’d out into 
another Border under a warm Wall, Pale or 
Hedge, at about four or five Inches Difiance 
from each other. In this Place, the Plants' 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
extreamly well i and in the Spring, will re¬ 
quire no farther Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; for they may remain in the lame 
Place for good. In June they will begin to 
flower, and the Beginning of July they will be 
fit to gather for drying: But a few of the belt 
and mod double Flowers of each kind lhould 
be luffer’d to remain for Seed, which in about 
a Month’s Time will be ripe, and the Plants 
will perifh loon after, lo that the Seeds 
muft be annually fown in order to preferve 
them. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants are many times 
fown in the Spring, but they feldom grow lb 
well at that Seafon, nor will the Plants grow 
near lb large, or produce near the lame Quan¬ 
tity of Flowers as thole which are fown in 
Autumn, for which Reafons that Time lhould 
be preferr’d. Befides, it often happens, that 
the Plants which do come up of the Spring- 
lowing, do rarely produce good Seeds, unlefs 
the Seafon proves very favourable. 

XIPHION ; [of £1*9", or W, a (mall 
two-edg’d Sword with a (harp Point, becaufe 
the Leaves of this Plant refemble a little 
Sword.j Bulbous Iris, or Fkwer-de-Luce. 


The Cbaraflers are j 

It hath a Lily Flower, confifiing of one Leaf, 
and fljap’d exaftly like that of the common Iris: 
the Pointal is furniflfd with three Leaves, but 
the Empalement turns to a Fruit, JJjap'd like 
that of the common Iris, and the Root is bulbous , 
or confifts of many Coats. 

The Species are ; 

i. Xiphion; Perficttm, precox, flore vatic- 
gato. flourn. Early Perfian bulbous Flower-de- 
Luce, with a variegated Flower. 

z. Xiphion; anguflifolitm, fore albo, labia 
inferiors rilfus aureo. Boerb. Jnd. Narrow- 
leav’d bulbous Iris, with a white Flower, and 
the lower Fart of the Lip of a yellow Colour. 

3. Xiphion ; anguflifolium, caruleo-vioia- 
ceum, non odorum. Boerb. bid. Common 
narrow-leav’d bulbous Iris, with a blue, violet- 
colour’d Flower without Scent. 

4. Xiphion ; auguftifolium, flore luteo in- 
odore. flourn. Narrow-leav’d bulbous Iris, 
with a yellow Flower without Scent. 

5. Xiphion; anguflifolium, flore ex vio - 
laceo purpureo & caruleo pallefcente variegate, 
notata. Boerb. hid. Narrow-leav’d bulbous Iris, 
with a Violet purple and pale Blue variegated 
Flower. 

6. Xiphion; angiijiifolium, petalis repait- 
dis albis , ereths dilute caruleis , incuntbentibus 
pallidi carulefcentihts. Boerb, Ind. Narrow- 
leav’d, bulbous Iris, whole Flower hath white 
Falls, the upright Leaves of a sky blue, and 
the under ones of a pale bluilh Colour. 

7. Xiphion ; anguflifolium , petalis repandis 
aureis, incumbentibus patlide flavis , erefits 
dilute camlets. Boerb. Ind. Narrow-leav’d 
bulbous Iris, whole Flower hath yellow Falls/ 
and the upright Leaves are of a sky blue 
Colour. 

8. Xiphion ; anguflifolium, fiore majore 
dilute caruleo. Narrow-Jeav’d bulbous Iris, 
with a large sky blue Flower. 

9. Xiphion; anguflifolitm, flore tnajore, 
dilute caruleo, liners rubris eleganter flriato. 
Narrow-leav’d bulbous Iris, with a large sky 
blue Fiower, elegantly ftrip’d with red. 

10. Xiphion ; anguflifolium , flore majore 
albo. Narrow-leav’d bulbous Iris, with a large 
white Flower. 

11. Xiphion; anguflifolium , flore majore 
albo, lineis dilute caruleo, fc? pi ft is violaceo 
diflmflo. Narrow-leav’d bulbous Iris, with a 
large white Flower, with sky blue Stripes, 
and (potted with Violet. 

12. Xiphion j anguflifolium, flore majors 
faturate violaceo. Narrow-leav’d bulbous Iris, 
with a large deep violet-colour’d Flower. 

13. Xiphion; anguflifolitm, flore majore 
petalis repandis dilute caruleis, erciiis faturati 
violaceo. Narrow-leav’d bulbous Iris with a 
large Flower, whole Falls are of a sky blue, 
but the upright Petals are of a deep Violet 
Colour. 

14. Xiphion ; anguflifolium, flore majore, 
dilute caruleo, petalis repandis flavis. Narrow- 
leav’d bulbous Iris, with a large sky blue 
Flower with yellow Falls, 

9 Y 15. Xiphion ; 
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15 - Xiphion; angujlifclium, fiore tnajore y 
fituratius unlace a firns rttbtii clegauter <varie- 
$atQ. Narrow-leav’d bulbous Iris, with a deep 
Violet-colour’d Flower, beautifully ftrip’d with 
Red. 

16. Xipuion; aiigitjltfoliuniy fiore majors , 
fetalis rcpaudis dilute aeruleoy erefhs fiavo. 
Narrow-lcav’d bulbous Iris, whole Flower 
hath pale blue Falls, but the upright Leaves 
are of a yellow Colour. 

There are many other Varieties of this 
Flower, which have been of late Years ob¬ 
tain’d from Seeds: Their Numbers are every 
Year fo much increas’d that way, that it 
would be endkfs to enumerate them all, there¬ 
fore I (hall proceed to their Culture ; in which 
I (hall firft begin with the Method of railing 
them from Seeds, that being the Way toobtain 
new Varieties. 

Having procur’d a Parcel of Seeds from good 
Flowers, the Beginning of September , you 
fhould provide fbme flat Pans or Boxes, which 
mud have Holes in their Bottoms to let the 
Moifture pals off: Thele fhould be fill’d with 
frefh, light, fandy Earth, and the Seeds fown 
thereon pretty thick, oblerving to flatter them 
as equally as podible; then cover them over 
about half an Inch thick with the fame light, 
frelh Earth, and place the Boxes or Pans where 
they may have the Morning Sun till eleven of 
the Clock, and if the Seafon fhould prove very 
dry, they mud be now and then refrelh’d with 
Water. 

In this Situation they may remain until the 
Middle ofO^ofer, wheuthey fhould be remov’d 
into a more open Pofition, where they may 
have the full Sun mod part of the Day; in 
which Place they mud abide all the U r tnter , 
oblerving to keep them clear from Weeds and 
Mols, which at this Seaibn is very apt tolpread 
over the Surface of the Earth, in Pots, when 
they are expos’d to the open Air. 

In the Spring the Plants will appear above¬ 
ground, when, if the Seaibn is dry, they mud 
be now and then refrelh’d with Water, and 
condantly kept clear from Weeds; and as the 
Seafon advances, and the Weather becomes 
warm, they fhould be again remov’d into 
their former (hady Situation, where they may 
enjoy the Morning Sun only. When the 
Plants begin to decay, (which will be in June) 
they mud be clear’d from Weeds and dead 
Leaves, and fbme frefh Earth fifted over them 
about half an Inch thick, dill differing them 
to abide in the lame Situation all the Summer 
Seafon ; during which time they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds until the Beginning of OClobery when 
they mud be again remov’d into the Sum and 
the Surface of the Earth lightly taken off, and 
feme frelh Earth fifted over them. 

In this Place they mud remain all the 
IVintery as before; and in the Spring they 
mud be treated as was directed for the former 
Year. 

When the Leaves are decay’d, the Bulbs 
fhould be carefully taken up, (which may be 
bed done by fifting the Earth through a fine 


Sieve) and a Bed or two of good, light, frelh 
Earth fhould be prepar’d, into which the 
Bulbs mud be planted, at about three Inches 
afundcr each Way, and three Inches deep. 
Thefe Beds mud be condantly kept clean from 
Weeds and Mols, and in the Springy juft be¬ 
fore the Plants come up, the Surface of the 
Beds Ihould be dirr’d, and fbme frelh Earth 
fifted over them about half an Inch thick, 
which will greatly drengthen the Roots. 

During the Spring and Summer they mult 
be condantly weeded, and at Michaelmas the 
Earth Ihould be again dirr’d, and fome frelh 
fifted over the Beds again as before, oblerving 
in U'inter and Spring dill to keep the Beds 
clean, which is the whole Management they 
will require, and in June following the greated 
Fart or the Roots will flower; at which time 
you Ihould carefully look over them, and put 
down a Stick by all thofe whole Flowers are 
beautiful, to mark ’em; and lo loon as rheir 
Leaves are decay’d, thefe Roots may be taken 
up to plant in the Flower-Garden amongd 
other choice Sorts. 

But the Nurlcry-beds Ihould dill remain, 
oblerving to keep them clear from Weeds, as 
aifo to fift frelh Earth over them, as was be¬ 
fore dire&cd ; and the following Seaibn, the 
remaining Part of the Roots which did not 
flower the lad Seafon, will now fhew their Blof- 
fbms lb that you may know which of them are 
worth prelerving in the Flower-Garden, which 
Ihould now be mark’d; and when their Leaves 
are decay’d, they mud be taken up and planted 
with the other fine Sorts in an Baft-border of 
light, frelh Earth; but the ordinary Sorts 
may be intermix’d with other bulbous-rooted 
Flowers in the large Borders of the Pleafure- 
Gardcn, where, during their Continuance in 
Flower, they will afford an agreeable Variety. 

But after thele choice Flowers are obtain’d 
from Seeds, they may be increas’d by Off-fcts 
as other bulbous Flowers are. Thele OfF-lets 
Ihould be planted in a feparate Border from 
the blowing Roots, for one Year, until they 
have Strength enough to produce Flowers, 
when they may be plac’d in the Flower-Garden 
with the old Roots. 

Thele Bulbs need not be taken up oftener 
than every other Year, which fhould always 
be done foon after their Leaves decay, ocher- 
wile they will lend forth frelh Fibres, when it 
will be too late to remove them ; nor Ihould 
they be kept long out of the Ground; a Week 
or Fortnight is full enough; for when they are 
kept longer, their Bulbs are fubjebt to Ihrink, 
which caules their Flowers to be weak the fol¬ 
lowing Year. 

The Earth which thefe Flowers thrive beft 
in, is, a light, landy Loam; and if it be 
taken from a Failure-Ground, with the Sward, 
and laid in a Heap until the Graft is throughly 
rotted, it will be ftili better, for thefe Bulbs 
do not delight in a rich, dunged Soil; nor 
Ihould they be planted in a Situation where 
they may be too much expos’d to the Sun, for 
in fuch Places their Flowers will continue but 
a few Days in Beauty, and their Roots arc 
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apt to decay; but in an Eafi Border, where 
they have the Sun until Eleven of the Clock, 
they will thrive and flower extreamly well, 
efpecially if the Soil be neither too wet or over 
dry; From the moft beautiful of thefe Flowers, 
Ihould be Seeds laved, and lown every Year, 
which will always furnilh new Varieties, fome 
of which will greatly exceed the original 
Kinds. 

The Pcrfian Iris is greatly efteem’d for the 
Beauty and extream Sweetnefs of its Flowers, 
as alio for its early Appearance in the Spring, 
it generally being in Perfection in February or 
the Beginning of March, according to the 
Forwardnefs of the Seafon, at which time 
there are few other Plants in Beauty. 

This may be propagated by Seeds, in the 
lame Manner as the other Sorts, but the Boxes 
in which they are lown, Ihould be put under a 
Garden Frame in Winter, to Ihelter them from 
hard Frofts, becaufe while the Plants are 
young they are iomewhat tender: From the 
Seeds of this Kind 1 could never obtain any 
Varieties, their Flowers being always the 
lame. 

Thefe Plants are alio propagated by Off-lets 
in the fame Manner as the otheT Sorts ; but 
their Roots Ihould not be tranfplanted oftener 
than every third Year, nor ihould they be 
ever kept out of the Ground long, becaufe 
their Roots will imirely decay in a ihort time, 
lo as not to be recovered again. This Sort 
was formerly more common in the Gardens 
near London than at prdent, which I fuppofe 
has been occafioned by the keeping the Roots 
above Ground too long, which deftroy’d 
them. 

XYLON ; [?*«-, Wood} The Cotton Plant. 

The CbmaClers are ; 

it be Flower confifls of one Leaf, cut into 
feveral Segments almoft to the Bottom, and is of 
the expanded Bell-fisape ; from the Center rifts 
a hollow pyramidal tube, adorned and loaded 
for the moft part with Cbrves ; front the Empale - 
merit jhoots up the Pointal fixed like a Nail in the 
Bottom of the Flower ; and of the tube, which 
is aftewards changed into a roundijh Fruit, di¬ 
vided into four or more feminal Cells, gaping at 
the fop, and enclofing Seeds cornered over with, 
and wrapped within that foft duiUle Wool, cont- 
monly known by the Name of Cotton. 

The Species are; 

1. Xylon ; five Goffypium herbaeeum. J. B. 
Herb or Shrubby Cotton. 

2. Xylon » Amricamm, prctftantiffmum, 
femine virefeente. Ltgon. The moft Excellent 
American Cotton 9 with a greenifh Seed. 

3. Xylon ; five Goffypium, frutefeens an~ 
nuum, folio vitis ampliori, quinquifido, Infulee 
Pfovsdentite. Pluk. Pbyt. Annual Shrubby 
Cotton of the llland of Providence, with a 
large quinquifid Vine Leaf. 

4. Xylon ; arboreum. 7 . B The Tree 
Cotton. 

S- Xylon ; arboreum, fiore flaw. fount. 
Tree Cotton, with a yellow Flower. 

6 . Xylon ; arboreum, cattle fpinojb, fourth 
Tree Cotton, with a thorny Stalk. 


There are feveral other Varieties of this 
Plant in the warm Parts of the Eafi and Weft 
Indies, where they grow in great Plenty, fome 
of which have been obferved by the Curious 
in Botany; but others have elcaped their 
Notice; however, thefe being what I have 
oblerved growing in the European Gardens, I 
lhall not trouble the Reader with an Enumera¬ 
tion of the other Varieties. 

The firft Sort here mention’d, is cultivated 
plentifully in Candy , Lemnos, Cyprus, Malta, 
Sicily and at Naples ; as alfo between Jerufalem 
and Damafeus, from whence the Cotton is 
brought annually into thele Northern Parts of 
Europe. It is lown upon titled Grounds in 
the Spring of the Year, and cut down and 
reaped in Harveft, as Corn with us; the 
Ground mull be tilled and lown again the 
fuccceding Year, and managed in fuch Sort, 
as we do the Tillage for Corn and other Grain: 
It is an annual Plant, perifhing when it hath 
perfected its Fruit, as many others do. 

This Cotton is the Wool! which enclofes or 
wraps up the Seeds, and is contained In a kind 
of brown Husk or Seed-VelTel, growing 
upon this Shrub; for it is from this Sort, 
that the vaft Quantities of Cotton are taken 
which furnilh our Parts of the World : It is 
brought from the I (lands, where the Natives 
take great Care of its Culture: There are feve¬ 
ral Sorts of Cotton fold, which chiefly differ 
according to the Countries from whence they 
come, and the various Preparations made of 
them; the firft is the Cotton in the Wool), that 
is to lay, that which comes from the Shell, 
from which only we take the Seed; ’thole 
Cottons come from Cyprus, Smyrna, kfic. The 
lecond, is the Cotton in the Yarn, which comes 
from Damafeus ; the Jerufalem Cottons which 
are called Bazacs, are the beft which are 
Ibid. The lecond and third Sorts ate alfo 
Annual, thele are cultivated in the Weft-Indies 
in great Plenty; but the fourth and fifth Sorrs 
grow in Egypt ; thele abide many Years, and 
often arrive to be Trees of great Magnitude, 
from which the Inhabitants are annually fur- 
nilh’d with great Quantities of Cotton. One 
of thefe Trees has a purplift, and the other a 
yellow Flower, which I believe is the only 
Difference between them. 

The fixth Sort grows very plentifully both 
in the Eafi and Weft-Indies, where it arrives 
to a prodigious Magnitude; the Inhabitants 
of thole Countries hollow the Trunks of thele 
Trees to make Canoes, for which they are 
chiefly valued. It is reported that in Cuba', in 
Columbus's firft Voyage, was feen a Canoe made 
of a hollowed Trunk of this Tree, which was 
Ninety-five Palms long, and able to contain 
One hundred and Fifty Men. And others lay, 
that there are Trees of this Sort fo large as 
'fcarcely to be fathomed by fixtecn Men, and 
fo high, that an Arrow can lcarce be fhot to 
their Tops. 

The Wooll growing upon thefe Trees, is of 
a dark Colour, and too fhort to fpin, fo tint 
it is little valued; but lometimcs the Inhabi¬ 
tants ftuff Beds and Fillows wirh it, though 
it is accounted unwholefbme to lie upon: 

This 
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This is called by the Inhabitants of the Weft- 
Indies, Silk Cotton. 

All thefe Sorts are preferved in the Gardens 
of thole who are curious in colle&ing rare 
Plants. They are eafily raifed from Seeds, 
(which may be obtain’d frelh from the Places 
of their Growth); thefe muft be Town upon a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring, and when the 
Plants come up, they mull be tranfplanted out 
each into a feparate fmall Fot, filled with light 
frefh. Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bcd of Tanners Bark, obferving to water 
and lhade them until they have taken Root, 
after which they fhould have Air and Water 
in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seafbn, 
and the Heat of the Bed in which they 
are placed: For if they are too much drawn, 
by keeping the Glafles ciofc down in the 
Day-time, they will run up very weak and 
flender, fo as not to be able to fupport them- 
felves, and if they are too much expofcd to the 
Air, they will not make any Progrefi in their 
Growth. 

When the Plants are fb far advanced, as 
to fill the pots with their Roots, they fhould 
be fhaken out and put into larger Pots, which 
fhould be filled with the fame light frelh Earth, 
and again plunged into the Hot-bed and 
managed as before; thus from time to time as 
the Plants advance, they muft be removed 
into larger Pots, and as the Warmth of the 
Sealon increafes, fo they fhould have a greater 
Share of Air; and when they are too tall to 
continue under the Glafles of the Hot-bed 
Frame, they muft be removed into the Stove 
and placed in the Tan-bed, amongft other 
tender Exotick Trees and Shrubs ; in which 
Place the annual Sorts will produce their 
Flowers in Autumn ; but they rarely produce 
Pods in this Country. 

The Tree Kinds muft be continued in this 
Bark Stove all the Winter, and if they are 
placed with the All-fpice, Sea-fide Grape, and 
inch other U T eft-Indian Trees, obferving to 
keep the Air of the Houfe about ten Degrees 
above the temperate Heat mark’d on Mr. 
Fowler’s Botanical Thermometers, they will 
thrive very well, provided they are often 
refrefhed with Water, 

The large Silk Cotton Tree is of quick 
Growth. I have raifed fome of thefe Plants 
more than feven Feet high in one Seafon, from 
Seeds, and had we Stoves capacious enough 
for this Plant, it would in a few Years, become 
a large Tree in this Country. 
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TtUCCA : The Indian Yucca; vulgc. 

The Charafters are; 

It hath the Appearance of an Aloe, the Lea ves 
ending in a Jbarp Point, hut will grow in the 
Habit of a Tree ; The Flower con ft ft s of one Leaf, 


which is Bellfbap’d, cut into fix Segments and 
naked, thefe are produced on long Spikes ; the 
Ovary which is in the Center of the Flower , 
afterwards becomes a tricapfular Fruit as in the 
Aloe. 

The Species are; 

1. Yucca i foliis Aloes. C. B. P. The 
common Tucca. 

2. Yucca ; foliis filament ofts. Motifs. Tucca 
with Threads growing from the Leaves. 

3. Yucca; Arhorea. The Tree Tucca, 

4. Yucca; Caroliniana, anguftifolia, mar- 
ginibus vix ferratis. The Narrow-leav'd Ca¬ 
rolina Tucca, with Leaves fearcely ferrated on 
the Edges. 

The firft of thefe Plants is pretty hardy, 
and when grown ftrong, will endure the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters in the open Air very 
well, provided it be planted on a dry Soil: 
This commonly produces its Flowers every 
Year, which grow very fparfedly on the Stalks, 
and are lefs beautiful than thofe of the Tree 
Sort, which are produced in a long, clofe 
Spike, and make a very beautiful Appearance ; 
but thefe do not flower oftener than once in 
four or five Years, which is always in Autumn, 
fo that they never produce any Seeds in this 
Country. 

The threaded Sort is not fo common as the 
others in the Eughjh Gardens; but as it is a 
Native of Virginia, it might be eafily procured 
in Plenty from thence. The Carolina Sort 
hath been raifed of late Years from Seeds which 
came from thence, and is now pretty common 
in England ; but the Plants are not as yet 
arrived to Maturity enough to produce Flowers 
in England-, fo that I cannot fay how they differ 
from thofe of the other Sorts. 

All thefe Plants are either propagated by 
Seeds, when obtained from Abroad, or elte 
from Off-iets or Heads taken from the old 
Plants, after the Manner of Aloes. 

When they are raifed from Seeds, they 
fhould be fbwn in Pots filled with light frelh 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, 
where the Plants will come up in five or fix 
Weeks after, and when they are two or three 
Inches high, they fhould be tranfplanted each 
into a feparate fmall Pot filled with light frefh 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed, where 
the Plants fhould have Air and Water in Pro¬ 
portion to the Warmth of the Seafbn, and the 
Bed in which they are placed. 

In July , they fhould be inured by degrees 
to bear the open Air, into which they muft 
be removed, to harden them before Winter, 
placing them in a well-fheltered Situation, 
where they may remain until the Beginning of 
Oftober, when they muft be removed into the 
Greenhoufe, where they may be ranged 
amongft the harder Sorts of Aloes, and fhould 
be treated in the fame Manner as hath been 
already dire&ed for them, to which the 
Reader is defired to turn for further In- 
ftru&ions. 

When thefe Plants have acquired Strength, 
they may be afterwards turned out into a 
warm Border, where they will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, efpe- 
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dally the two firft Sorts ; and, I believe, the 
other two Sorts will bear the Cold pretty well, 
after they are grown ftrong and woody in their 
Stems. 

The OfF-fets taken from the old Plants 
Ihould be laid in a dry Place for a Week or 
ten Days before they are planted, that their 
Wounds may heal, otherwife they will be fub- 
jeCt to rot with Moifture. 
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r^^l NZISER i [Ziyyigtf (,] Ginger. 

The Char alters are; 

*fbe Flower (for the moft part) confifts of five 
Leaves, which are Jbap'd fomewhat Uke thofe of 
the Iris ; tbefe are produc'd in a Head or Club, 
each coining out of a fep&r'ate leafy Scale : If be 
Ovary afterwards becomes a triangular Fruity 
having three Cells which contain the Seeds. 

The Species are; 

i. Zinzibek; G B. P. The common 
Ginger. 

a. Zinziber; Latifolium ; Sylvefire. ILL . 
Broad-leav’d wild Ginger, or Z'erumbeth. 

The firft of thefe Plants is cultivated in the 
warm Parcs of the WeftAndies in great Plenty, 
from whence we are annually furniih’d with 
the dried Roots for Ufe. The focond Sort is 
moft common in the Eafi-Indies , tho’ it grows 
wild in Ibme Parts of the Weft-Indies ; there 
are final! Quantities of this Root brought into 
Europe for medicinal Ufe, but it is never ufod 
in the Kitchen as the other. 

Thefe Plants are preferved as Curiofities in 
the Gardens of thofe who delight in rare 
Plants: They are both propagated by parting 
of their Roots; the be;ft time for which is in 
the Springy before they begin to ihoot, when 
each large Shoot may be divided into feveral 
Parts, obferving always to preferve two or 
three Eyes to each Piece: Thefe Ihould be 
planted into Pots filled with rich, light Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
where they muft be frequently refresh'd with 
Water, and in hot Weather the Glalfes Ihould 
be rais’d with a Brick, to give them Air in 
proportion to the Warmth of the Seafon, and 
the Heat of the Bed in which they are placed ; 
for when their Leaves are come up, if they 
are too much drawn, they will grow very tall 
and weak, and the Roots will make but very 
indifferent Progrefi. But when they have a 
due Proportion of Heat, Moifture, and free 
Air, their Roots will thrive fo faff, as in one 
Seafon, from a finall Head, to fpread over a 
large Pot, and fometimes will produce Flowers 
in this Country. 

But thefe Plants muft be conftantly kept in 
a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, for they are too 
tender to endure the open Air in England, in 
the warmeft Part of Summer ; and in Winter 


they muft be placed in a Bark Stove; foraltho* 
their Leaves do decay in Autumn , and their 
Roots feera to remain in an una&ive State 
moft part of the Winter ; yet, if they are not 
preferved in a very warm Place during that 
Seafon, they will entirely rot, as I have more 
than once obferved: Nor do thefe Roots abide 
the Winter fo well when placed upon Boards in 
the warmeft Stove, as when they are plunged 
in the Bark Bed, tho* they are preferved in 
the fame Degree of Warmth ; which I con¬ 
ceive to be owing to the Moifture of the Bark, 
which in Fermentation afeends, and entering 
the' Holes at the Bottom of the Pots, affords 
an agreeable Nourilhment to the Roots, pre- 
ferving them always plump and full; whereas 
thofe in a dry Stove, do often fhrink for want 
of Moifture, and fo many times decay; for 
it is not very fife to give them much Water 
after their Leaves are decay’d, becaule they are 
very apt to rot with too much Moifture at that 
Seafon. 

When their Leaves are decay’d, is the pro¬ 
per Time to take up thefe Roots ; but thofe 
that are defign’d to plant again, ihould not be 
difturb’d till the Spring, juft before they begin 
to ihoot; which, as was before obferved, is 
the beft Time to tranfplant them, becaufe they 
foon after fend forth their Fibres, which will 
preferve them from rotting. 


ZIZIPHUS; the Jujube. 

The Chandlers are; 

3 fbe Flower confifis of feveral Leaves , which 
are placed circularly, and da expand in Form 
of a Rofe, out of wbofe Empalement rifes the 
Pointal, which afterwards becomes an oblong , 
fiejhy Fruit,jhapa like an Olive, including a bard 
Shell divided into two Cells, each containing an 
oblong Nut or Kernel. 

The Species are; 

1. Ziziphus; Dod. The common manured 
Jujube. 

2 . Ziziphus; Sylvefiris. Tourn . The wild. 
Jujube. 

3- Ziziphus ; qua Jujube Americana , Spi- 
nofa , Loti Arhoris foliis S facie, fruClu rotunda 
parvo duici. IJort. Beaumont. Prickly American 
Jujube, with Leaves like the Nettle Tree, and 
fmall, round, fweet Fruit, commonly called 
in the Weft-Indies, Mangofteen. 

4. Ziziphus; argenteo Zeylanica, fpinisca- 
rens , Waltxmbilla Zeylaitenfibus diSia. P. B. P. 
Silvcr-leav’d Jujube of Ceylon without Spines, 
commonly called, Walaembilla. 

The firft of thefe Plants is cultivated in the 
Gardens of Italy, and the South Parts of 
France, from whence the Fruit was formerly 
brought into England for medicinal Ufe ; but 
of Jate Years it has been very little ufed in the 
Shops, fo that there is rarely any of it brought 
over at prefent. 

In thofe warm Countries they preferve the 
Fruit for the Table in the Winter Seafon, when 
few ocher Kinds are in Perfection, at which 
Time thefe, and Services,wad feme other Sorts, 
do furnilh their Deferts. 

The Fruit is fomewhat like a finall Plum, 
but it has not a great Share of Fleih upon the 
9 Z Stone, 
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Stone, but it having an agreeable Flavour, is 
by fome Pcrlons greatly elleem’d. 

The fecond Sort grows wild in the Hedges 
in the South of France, Italy, and Spain , but 
in thefe colder Countries it is preferved in the 
Gardens of thofe who arc curious in collect¬ 
ing of the various Kinds of Trees and Shrubs. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by put¬ 
ting their Stones into Pots of frefh, light 
Tarth, i'oon after their Fruits are ripe, and in 
/I inter they fhould be placed under a com¬ 
mon Hot-bed Frame, where they may be 
fhelter’d from fevere Froft: In the Spring 
thefe Pots fhould be plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed, which will greatly facilitate the 
Growth of the Seeds; and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be inured to the 
open Air by Degrees, into which they muft 
be removed in 'June, placing ‘cm near the 
Shelter of a Hedge, and in very dry Wea¬ 
ther they mull be frequently rcfrtfh’d with 
Water. 

In this Situation they may remain until 
the Beginning of October , when they muft be 
removed either into the Green houfe, or pla¬ 
ced under a Hot-bed Frame, w here they may 
be defended from Froft, but fhould have as 
much free Air as pofiible in mild Weather. 

During the II inter Stafon they fhould be 
now and then refrefh’d with Water ; but after 
their Leaves are fallen Gw they always fhed 
them in Uniter), they muft not be over- 
water’d, which would rot the tender Fibres 
of their Roots, and caufe the Plants to 
decay. 

In March, juft before the Plants begin to 
fhoot, they fhould be tranfplantcd, each into 
a ftparate final! Por, filled with frefh, light 
Earth, and if they are plunged into a mode¬ 
rate Hot-bed, it will greatly promote their 
taking Root; but in May they muft be inured 
to the open Air by Degrees, into which they 
fhould be foon after removed. 

Thus thefe Plants fhould be manag’d while 
young, during which Time they arc tender, 
but when they are three or four Years old, 


they may be planted in the full Ground 
where, if they have a dry Soil, and a waroi 
Situation, they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary If'niters very well. 

Thele Plants may be alfo propagated by 
Suckers, which the old ones do many times 
fend forth from theit Roots, but thefe are 
feldom fo well rooted as thofe produced from 
Seeds, and do feldom make fo good Plants, 
for which Reafbn they are but rarely propa¬ 
gated that Way. 

The third Sort is very common in Barla- 
does, "Jamaica , and the other warm Parts of 
America , from whence I have fevcral times 
received the Seeds, which do generally rife 
A ery freely on a Hot-bed; but tlie Plants 
being very tender, require the Help of a 
Bark-bed conftantly, without which they 
will not make any Progrcfi j and in IVtntep 
they muft be placed in the Bark-Stove, where, 
if they are frequently refrefh’d with Water, 
they will thrive extremely well. There are 
feveraf Plants of this Kind in the Gardens of 
the Curious, but I have not obferved any to 
produce Flowers as yet. 

The fourth Sort was brought into England 
from fome curious Garden in Holland many 
Years ago; this was rais’d in the Gardens of 
Mynheer Van Beaumont, from Seeds, which 
he received from Ceylon, and fmee hath been 
communicated to many curious Perfons in Hol¬ 
land and England. There is no Way as yet 
found fuccefsful to propagate this Plant, but 
from Seeds, which being never produced iri 
thefe cold Countries, and but rarely brought 
from Abroad, is the Rcafon it is not very 
common in the Earopean Gardens at prefent. 

This is preferved in Pots of light, frefh 
Earth, and placed in a Stove in IVtnter , where 
it may be kept in a moderate Warmth, and 
muft be frequently refrefh’d with Water, with 
which Culture the Plants will thrive very well• 
but I have not feen ’em produce any Flowers 
as yet in England, though there are fever a! 
pretty old Trees in the Gardens at Hampton• 
Court . 
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Of the THINGS Treated of in the 

Gardeners Dictionary. 


A 

A BELE-TREE, vide 
Populus 
Abies 

Abrotanum 

Abrotanum Fcemina, vide 
Santo) ina 
Abfinthium 
- Abutilon 
Acacia 

Acacia Germanoi'um, vide 
Primus Sylveftris 
Acacia Virginiana, vide Pleu- 
do-Acacia 
Acajou 

Acanaceous Plants 

Acanthus 

Acaulos 

Acer 

Acetofc 

Acetofclla, vide Oxys 

Acinos 

Aconitum 

Aconitum hyemale 

Acriviola 

Adhatoda 

Adianthum 

Adonidis Horti 

.SLfchyriomene, vide Mimofa 

^Efchynomenous Plants 

JEther 

African Marygolds, vide Ta- 
getes 


Ageratum 

Agnus Caftus, vide Vitex 
Agrimonia 

Agrimony, vide Agrimonia 
Hemp Agrimony, vide Eupa- 
torium 

Water Hemp Agrimony, vide 
Bidens 
Air 
Ala 
Alse 

Alaternoides 

Alaternus 

Alcea 

Alchymilla 

Alder-tree, vide Alnus 
Berry-bearing Alder, vide 
Frangula 

Alelander, vide Smymium 
Alexander, vide Smymium 
All-heal, vide Paftinaca 
Alleluja, vide Oxys 
Aliaria 
Allium 

Almond-tree, vide Amygda- 
lus 

Almond Dwarf, vide Perlica 
Alkekengi 

Alnus Nigra Baccifera, vide 
Frangula 
Aloe 

Water Aloe, vide Aloides 

Aloides 

Alopecuros 


Alrhxa 

Alyflon 

Amaranth,, vide Amaranthns 

Amaranthus 

Amaranthoides 

Liquid Amber, vide Styrax 

Ambrofia 

Amentaceous Flowers 
Arami 

Amomum Pinii, vide Sola- 
num 

Amoris Pomuno, vide Lyco. 

perficdn 

Amphitheatre 

Amygdalus 

Auacampferos 

Anana 

Anapodophyllon 
Anatorhy of Plants 
Anchula 
Anemone 

Anemone the Wood, vide 
Anemonoides 
Anemonofpermous 
Anethum 
Angelica 

Bearing-berry Angelica, vide 
Araliia 

Angclica-trce, vide Aralia 
Anil 

Anife, vide Anifum 

Anifum 

Anona 

Ancmis 

Amhoraj 
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Anthora, vide Aconitum 

Anthology 

Antirrhinum 

Aparine 

Apetalous 

Apios 

Apium 

Apocynum 

Apple-trees, vide Mai us 
Sweet-apple, vide Anona 
Cuftard-apple, vide Anona 
Male Baliam-apple, vide Mo- 
mordica 

Paradiie-apple, vide Mai us 
Star-apple, vide Anona 
Sowrc-apple, vide Anona 
Water-apple, vide Anona 
Fig-apple, vide Malus 
■Apples of Love, vide Lyco- 
perficon 

Mad-apples, vide Melongena 
Thorn-apple, vide Stramo¬ 
nium 

Apricock, vide Armenlaca 
April 

Aquifolium 

Aquilegia 

Aralia 

Arbor Coral, vide Corallo- 
dendron 

Arbor Judae, vide Siliqua- 
ftrum 

Arbor Virginiana 
Arbor Zeylanica 
Arboreous 
Arbutus 

Arch-angel, vide Lamium 

Arcuation 

Area 

Argemone 

Aria Theophrafti, vide Cra¬ 
taegus 
Arifarum 
Ariftolochia 
Armeniaca 

Arrach, vide Artiplex 

Artemifia 

Artichoke 

Jerufalem Artichoke, vide 
Corona Solis 
Articulation 

Arfe-fmart, vide Perficaria 

Arum 

Arundo 

Aiarabacca, vide Alarum 

Alarum 

Afclepias 

Afcyrum 

Alh-tree, vide Fraxinus 

Alhes 

Afparagus 

Afpen-tree, vide Populus 

Afperifolious 

Aiperula 

Alphodel, vide Lilio Afpho- 
delus 

Afphodclus 

Alplenium 


After 

Afterileus 

Aftragalus 

Avens, vide Caryophyllata 
Avenues 
Auguft 
Aurantium 
Auricula Muris 
Auricula Urfi Myconi, vide 
Verbalcum 
Azedarach 

Azerole, vide Melpilus. 


B 


B Acca 
Baccse 
Bacciferous 
Baluftia, vide Punica 
Bala lift ium 

Ballotc ' 

Balm, vide Meliffa 
Molucca Balm, vide Molucca 
Turkey Balm, vide Molda¬ 
via 

Baliam-apple, vide Balfamina 
Male Baliam-apple, vide Mo- 
mordica 
Ballamita 

Bamia Molchata, vide Ket- 
mia. 

Banana, vide Mula 
Bane-berries, vide Chrifto- 
phoriana 

Barba Capra, vide Ulmaria 
Barba Jovis 

Barbadoes Flower-fence, vide 
Poinciana 

Barbadoes Cherry, vide Mai- 
pighia 

Barberry-tree, vide Berberis 
African Barberry, vide Euo- 
nymus 

Barley, vide Hordeum 
Naked Barley, vide Triticum 
Barometer 

Barren-wort, vide Epimedium 

Bafella 

Baftl 

Stone Bafil, or Wild Balil, 
vide Acinos 

Balilicum, vide Ocymum 
Balons 

Baftard Ditany, vide Pleudo- 
di&amnus 

Batchelors Buttons,!);^ Lych¬ 
nis 

Bay, vide Laurus 
Cherry Bay, vide Lauro Ce- 
rafus 

Bead-tree, vide Azedarach 
White Beam-tree, vide Cra¬ 
taegus 
Beans 

French-beans, vide Phaleolus 
Kidney-beans, vide Phaleo* 
Jus 


Kidney-bean-tree, vide Pha- 
feoloides ■ 

Bean-trefoil, vide Cytiliis 
Binding Bean-tree, vide A- 
cacia 

Bean Caper, vide Fabago 
Bears-breech, vide Acanthus 
Bears-ear, vide Auricula Urfi 
Bears-foot, vide Helleborus 
Becabunga 

Ladies Bed-ftraw, vide Gal¬ 
lium 

Bee-flower, vide Orchis 
Beech-tree, vide Fagus 
Beet, vide Beta 
Belladona 
Beilis 

Bell-flower, vide Campanula 
Beilis Major, vide Leucanthe- 
mum 

Hair Bells, vide Hyacinthus 
Benjamin-tree, vide Arbor 
Virginiana, 8tc. 

Herb Bennet, vide Caryo- 
phyllata 
Berberis 
Betonica 

Betonica Pauli, vide Veronica 
Betonica Aquacica, vide Scro- 
phularia 

Betony, vide Betonica 
Star of Bethlehem, vide Orni- 
thogalum 
Betula 
Bidens 
Biiblium 

Bindweed, vide Convolvulus, 
Smilax, Quamoclit 
Bilberry Bulb, vide Vitis 
Idaea 

Birch-tree, vide Betula 
Birds-eye, vide Adonis 
Birds-foot Trefoil, vide Lotus 
Birds-fbot, vide Ornithopo- 
dium 

Birthwort, vide Ariftolochia 
Bilhops-weed, vide Ammi 
Billingua, vide Rufcus 
Bivalvular 

Black-thorn, vide Primus 
Bladder-nut, vide Staphylo- 
dendron 
Blattaria 
Blights . 

Blood Flower, vide Hseman- 
thus 

Blood-wort, vide Lapathum 
Blue-bottle, vide Cyanus 
Bonus Henricus, vide Cheno- 
p odium 

Boor-cole, vide Braflica 
Borrage, vide Borrago 
Borrago 
Bofquets 

Botrys, vide Chenopodium 
Box-tree, vide Buxus 
Bramble-bulh, vide Rubus 
Brank Urfin, vide Acanthus 
St. John’s 
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St. John’s Bread, vide Sill- 
qua 

Briilol Flower, 'vide Lychnis 
Brocoli, 'Vide Brailica 
Brook-lime, vide Bccabunga 
Spanifli Broom, vide Spar- 
tium 

Green Broom, vide Cytifo- 
genifta 

Broom, vide Gtmifta, Sco- 
paria 
Brunella 

Br ulcus, vide Rufcus 
Bryony, vide Brionia 
Bucks-horn, vide Coronopus 
Buck-wheat, vide Fagopyrum 
Buglofs, vide Bugloflum 
Viper’s Buglofs, vide Echium 
Bugle, vide Bugula 
Bulb 

Bulbocaftanum 

Bulbocodium 

Bui lace-trce, vide Prunus 

Buphthalmum 

Bupleuroides , 

Beupleurum 

Burdock, vide Lapathum 
Burnet, vide Pimpinella 
Bur fa Paftoris 

Butcher’s Broom, vide Rufcus 
Butter Burr, vide Fetafitis 
Butomus 
Buxus 


C 

C l Abbage, vide Braflica 
j Sea Cabbage, vide 
Crambe 
Cabinet 

Cajon, vide Acajou 
Caihew Nut, vide Acajou 
Calabalh-tree, vide Cucurbi- 
tifera Arbor 

Calamint, vide Calamintha. 
Calamintha 

Water Calamint, vide Mentha 
Caltha 

Caltha Paluftris, vide Populiu 
Calve’s Snout, vide Antirrhi¬ 
num 
Calix 

Cammock, vide Anonis 
Camomile, vide Chamxme- 
lura 

Campaniform 

Campanula 

Camphire, vide Camphora 
Camphora 

Campion, vide Lychnis 
Candleberry-tree, vide Gale 
Cannabis 

Canna lndica, vide Canna- 
corus 

Candy Carrot, vide Myrrhis 
Canterbury Bells, vide Cam¬ 
panula 

Capers, vide CapRaris, 


Capillaroents 

Capnorchis 

Bean Caper, vide Fabago 

Capillary Plants 

Capitulum 

Capnoides 

Caprifolium 

Capflcum 

Capfulate Pods 

Caracal la, vide Phaleolus 

Caraway, vide Carui 

Cardamindum, vide Acriviola 

Cardamine 

Cardiaca 

Cardinals Flower, vide Ra- 
puntium 
Cardtius 

Carduus Benedidtus, vide 
Cnicus 

Carduus Fullonum, vide Dip- 
facus 

Carnation, vide Caryophillus 
Spanilh Carndtion, vide Poin- 
ciana 

Carob, vide Siliqua 
Carrot, vide Caucus 
Deadly Carrot, vide Thaplia 
Candy Carrot, vide Myrrhis 
Carui 

Caryophyllata 

Caryophyllus 

Cafiia 

Caflidony, vide Staechas 
Mountain Caflidony, vide E- 
lichryfum 
Cafline 

Caffioberry Bufli, vide Cat- 
fine 

Caftanea 

Caftanea Equina, vide Hip* 
pocaftanum 
Catanance 

Cataputia Major, vide Rici- 
nus 

Cataputia Minor, vide Tithy- 
malus 

Catch-fly, vide Lychnis 

Cats-foot, vide Elichryfum 

Cat-mint, vide Cataria. 

Catkins 

Catulus 

Caucalis 

Cauliferous 

Caulis 

Cedar of Bermudas, vide Ju- 
niperus 

Cedar of Carolina, vide Ju- 
niperus 

Cedar of Virginia, vide Ju- 
niperus 

Cedar of Lebanon, vide Ce- 
drus Libani 
Cedrus Baccifera 
Celandine, vide Chelidonum 
Greater Celandine, vide Che¬ 
lidonum Majus 

Lefler Celandine, vide Cheli¬ 
donum Minus 

io A 


Cdaftrus, vide Alaternus 
Celery, vide Apium 
Cells of Plants 
Cellis 

Great Centaury, vide Centsu- 
rium Majus 

Lefler Centaury, vide Centau- 
rium Minus 
Centinodium 
Cerafus 

Ceratia, vide Siliqua Edulis 
Cerefolium, vide Chxrefo- 
lium 
Cerinthe 

Ceterach, vide Alplenium 
Chxrophyllum 

Chamxciftus, vide Helianthe- 
mum 

Chamxclema 

ChamxcyparifTus, vide £an- 
tolina 

Chamxdaphne, vide Rufcus 
Chamxdrys 

Chamxlea, vide Thymelea - 
Chamxlea Tricoccos 
Chamsemelum 

Chamxmelpilus, vide Melpi- 
lus 

Chamxmorus 

Chamenerion 

Chamxpitys 

Chamxriphes, vide Palma 
Chamxrubus, vide Rubus 
Chamsefcye, vide Tithymalus 
Chafte-trce, vide Vitex 
Cheefe Runnet, vide Gallium 
Chelidonum Majus 
Chelidonum Minus 
Chelone 

Chenopodia-Morus 
Chenopodium 
Cherry-tree, vide Cerafus 
Cherry Laurel, vide Lauro- 
Cerafus 

Cherry Bay, vide Lauro-Ce- 
rafus 

Barbadoes Cherry, vide Mal- 
pighia 

Winter Cherry, vide Alke- 
kengi 

Chervil, vide Chxrophyllum 
Great Chervil, vide Myrrhis 
Chefnut, vide Caftanea 
Horfc Chefnut, vide Hippo- 
caftanum 

Scarlet flowering Horfc Chet 
nut, vide Pavia 
Chiches, vide Cicer 
Chickling Vetch, vide Clyme- 
num & Lathyrus 
Chives 
Chondrilla 

Chriftmas Flower, vide Helle- 
borus 

Chrifts-Thorn, vide Paliurus 
Chriftophoriana 
Herb Chriftopher, vide Chri¬ 
ftophoriana 

Chrylan- 
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Chryfanthemoides Oftcofper- 
mon 

Hard-feedcd Chryfanthemum 
'Vide Chryfanthemoides Of- 
teefpennon 
Chry lanthanum 
Chryf of plenum 
Ciccr 
Cichorium 
Cicuta 
Cicutavia 
Cinara 

Cineraria, vide Jacoba?a 

Cinqfoil, vide Quinquefolium 

Ballard Cinq foil; Peutaphyl- 

Shrub Ciuqfoil y loides 

Circaia - 

Circulation 

Cirri 

Circiutn 

Ciftus 

Dwarf Ciftus, vide Helian- 
t he mum 
Citrioides 

Citron- tree, vide Citreum 
Citrul, vide Pcpo 
Clary, vide Horminum & 
Sclarea 
Clavicle 
CIcmatitis 
Climate 

Climber, vide CIcmatitis 
Upright wild Climber, vide 
CIcmatitis 
Cli nopod ium 
Clivers, vide Aparine 
Clymenum 
Cnicus 

Cloud-berries, vide Chamae- 
morus 

Coaft-mary, vide Balfamita 
Cobnut-tree, vide Corylus 
Coceigria, vide Cocinus cori- 
aria 

Cock’s-Head, vide Onobrychis 
Cocos, vide Palma Nisei fera 
Cod! in-Tree, vide Mai us 
Codlins and Cream, vide Cha- 
rntmerion 

Coffee-tree, vide Jafminum 

Colchicum 

Cold 

Coleworts, vide Braflica 
Colli flower, vide Braflica 
Colocynthis 

Coloquintida, vide Colocyn¬ 
this 

Colts-foot, vide Tuflilago 
Columbine, Vide Aquiicgia 
Col u tea 

Podded Colutea Cretica, vide 
Coronilla 

Colutea Scorpiodes, vide E- 
merus 

Coma A urea 
Commelina 

Commeline, vide Commelina 
Comfrey, vide Symphytum 
Compartments 


Comports 

Compound Flowers 
Cone 

Coniferous Trees 
Confervatory, vide Green- 
houfe 

Conlolida Major, vide Sym¬ 
phytum 

Conlolida Media, vide Bu- 
gula 

Confolida Minima, vide Beilis 
Conlolida Regal is, vide Del¬ 
phinium 

Conval Lily, vide Lilium 
Convallium 
Convolvulus 

The Coral-tree, vide Corallo- 
dendron 
Corchorus 

Coriander, vide Coriandrum 
Corindum 

Cork-tree, vide Suber 
Corn-flag, vide Gladiolus 
Corniculste Plants 
Corn-bottle, vide Cyanus 
Corn-marygold, vide Chry- 
lanthemum 

Corn-lalhd, vide Valerianella 
Cornel-tree, vide Cornui 
Cornus 

Cornelian Cherry, vide Cor¬ 
nus 

Corona Imperials 

Corona Solis 

Coronilla 

Coronopus 

Cortufa 

Corylus 

Corymbiferous Plants 
Corymbns 
Cotinus Coriara 
Cotonca Malus, vide Cydonia 
Cotoneafter, vide Mefpilus 
Cotton Plant, vide Xylon 
Cotula fbetlda, vide Chamx- 
melum foetidum 
Cotton-weed, vide Gnapha- 
Jium 

Cotyledon 

Cowflip, vide Primula Veris 
Cows Lungwort, vide Ver- 
balcura 

Crab tree, vide Malus 
Crambe 

Cranes-bill, vide Geranium 
CrafTula, vide Anacampferos 
Cratsgus 

Crels, vide Narturtium 
Garden-creflfes, vide Naftur* 
tium 

Water-crefles, vide Sifym- 
brium 

Indian-creflcs, vide Acriviola 
Wincer-crefs, vide Silymbri- 
um 6c Barbarea 
Crithmum 

Crifta Pavonis, vide Poinci- 
niana 
Crocus 


Crofs wort, vide Cruciata 
Crotolaria 

Crow-foot, vide Ranunculus 
Crown imperial, vide Corona 
Imperials 
Cruciata 
Cuccubalus 
Cucnllate Plants' 

Cuckow Pint, vide Arum 
Cucumis 

Cucumber, vide Cucumis 
Wild Cucumber, vide Elatc- 
rium 

Cucurbita 

Cucurbitifcra Arbor 
Cud-weed, vide Gnaphalium 
Culmiferous Plants 
Cummin, vide Cuminum 
Wild Cummin, vide Cumi- 
noides 
Cuminoides 
Cuminum 

Currant-tree, vide Ribes 

Culpidated Plants 

Cuftard-apple, vide Anona 

Cyanus 

Cyclamen 

Cydonia 

CynoglofTum 

Cyprefs tree, vide Cypreflu* 
Summer Cypreft, vide Che- 
nopodium 
Cyfticapnos 
Cytifo-genifta 
Cytifus 


D 


D AfTodil, vide Narciflus 
Lily Daffodil, vide Lilio 
Narciflus 

Daifey, vide Beilis 
Ox-eye Dailey, vide Leucan- 
themum 

Dames VioLet, vide Hefperls 
Dandelion, vide Dens Leonis 
Danewort, vide Sambucus 
Date-tree, vide Palma 
Indian' Date-tree, vide Guai- 
acana 
Daucus 

Daucus Creticus, vide Myrrhis 
Day-lily, vide Liliaftrum 
Dead-nettle, vide Lamium 
December 

Devil-in-a-bufh, vide Nigella 

Decortication 

Delphinium 

Dens Canis 

Dens Leonis 

Dentaria 

Dew 

Diapentia, vide Sanicula 
Didtamnus albus, vide Fraxi- 
nella 

Didtamnus 
Didtamnus Creticus 
Digitalis 

Dill, vide Ancthum 

Dipfacus 
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Diplacus 

DiftafF ThtfHe, vide Atrac- 
tylis 

Dittany, vide DiCtamnus 
liaflard Dittany, vide Pfcudo- 
diCtamnus 

Dock, vide 1 ,3 pat hum 

Dog’s bane, vide Apocynum 

Dog-bsrry-trec, vide Cornus 

Dog-wood, vide Cornus 

Dogs-tooth, vide Dens Canis 

Doria 

Doronicum 

Dorfifcroiis 

Dorycniutn 

Draco Hcrba 

Draco Arbor, vide Palma 

Drarunculoides 

Dracunculus 

Dracunculus Pratenfis, vide 
Ftarmica 

Dragon, vide Dracunculus 
Dragon-wort, vide Draco 
Herbi 

JJaftard Dragon, vide Dra- 
cuncubidcs 

Drop-wort, vide Filipcndula 
Water Drop-wort, vide Oe- 
nanthe 

Drofion, vide Ros Solis 
Duck’s foot, vide Anapodo- 
phyl Ion 

Duck’s-meat, vide Lens Pa- 
luftris 

Dulcamara, vide Solanum 
Dungs 

Dwarf Laurel, vide Thy- 
melia 

Dwarf Trees 

Dyers Weed, vide Lutcola 
E 

B Enrs Ear, vide Auricula 
Urfi 

Earth 

Peas Earth nut, vide Lathy- 
rus 

Earwigs 

Ebulus five Sambucus humilis 
Echinatc Seeds 

Echynomeloca&os, vide Me- 
locaCtuj 
Echinophora 
Echinopus 
Echinus 
Echium 

Edera Quinquefolia, vide Vi- 
tis 

Edgings 

Efflorefcence 

Egerminate 

Elaterium 

.Elatinc, vide Linaria 
Elichryfum 

Elder-tree, vide Sambucus 
Dwarf Elder, vide Sambucus 
Marlh Elder, vide Op ulus 
Elm, vide Ulmus 


Emerus 

Empetrum 

Emufcation 

Enchanters Nightfhade, vide 
Circaea 

Endive, vide Cichorium 
Enucleation 

Enula Campana, vide Hele- 
nium 

Ephemeron 

Epimedium 

Epiphylofpermous Plants 
Equinoctial 
Equinoxes 
Equiletum 

Eranthemum, vide Adonis 
Erica 

Erica Baccifera, vide Empe¬ 
trum 

Erigeron, ui&Senecio 

Eruca 

Erucago 

Ervum 

Eryngo, vide Eryngium 

Eryngium 

Eryfimum 

Efchynomenous Plants 
Efculent Plants 
Efpaliers 

Eternal Flowers, vide Xeran- 
themum, Elichryfum, Ama- 
ranthoides 

Everlafting Pea, vide Lathy- 
rus 

Everlafting Flower, vide A- 
maranthoides, Xeranthe- 
mum, Elichryfum 
Euonymus 
Eupatorium 
Euphorbium 
Excortication 
Exoticks 

F 

F Aba 

Faba ALgyptiaca, vide 
Arum jEgytiacum 
Faba Crafla, vide Anacamp* 
feros 
Fabago 
Fagopyrum 
Fagus 

Maritai* 

February 

Fellwort, vide Gentiana 
Fennel, vide Foeniculum 
Fennel Flower, vide Nigella 
Hogs- fenne \>vide Peucedanum 
Fennel-giant, vide Ferula 
Fenugreek, vide Fcenum Gr®- 
cum 

Fern, vide Filix 

Sweet Fern, vide Myrrhis 

Ferrum Equinum 

Ferula 

Ficoides 

Ficus 


Ficus Indica, vide Opuntia 

Fig-tree, vide Ficus 

Fig Marygold, vide Ficoides 

Indian Fig, vide Opuntia 

Fig-wort, vide Scrophularia 

Filago, vide Gnaphalium 

Filbert, vide Corylus 

Filipcndula 

Filius ante Patrem 

Film 

Fimbriated 


Fire 

Firr-Tree, vide Abies 
Fiftular Flowers 
Flammula Jovis, vide Clema- 
titis 

Flax, vide Linum 
Toad-flax, vide Linaria 
Flea-bane, vide Conyza 
Flea-wort, vide Pfy Ilium 
Flefh 

Flix-weed, vide Eryfimum 

Floriferous 

Florift 

Florulcnt 

Flos Africanus, vide Tagetes 
Flos Paflionis, vide Grana- 
dilla 

Flos Solis, vide Corona Solis 
Flos Trinitatis, vide Viola 
Flower 

Flower-de-luce, vide Iris & 
Xiphion 

Eternal Flower ? Xeranthe- 
EverlaltingFIoweri mum 
Flower-fence, vide Poinciana 
Fluellin, vide Veronica 
Catch-fly, vide Lychnis 
Foeniculum 

Focnum Burgundiacum, vide 
Medica Sativa 
Fcenum Grxcura 
Foliation 
Foot-ftalk 

Fools-ftones, vide Orchis 
Fountains 

Fox-glove, vide Digitalis 

Fox-tail, vide Alopecuros 

Fragaria 

Frangula 

Fraxinella 

Fraxinus 

French Marygolds, vide Ta¬ 
getes 
Freezing 

Friers Cowl, vide Arilarum 
Fritillaria arafla, vide Afcie- 
pias 

Cock’s-comb Fritillary, vide 
Alclepias 
Fructiferous 
Frudtus 
Fruit 

Fruits prelcrving, vide Pynts 

Frumentaceous 

Frumentum 

Frumentum Indicum, vide 
Mayz 
Frutex 
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Frutex Pavonius, vide Poin- 
ciana 

Fumaria * 

Fumitory, vide Fumaria 
Bladder Fumitory, vide Cap- 
noides 

Indian bulbous-rooted Fumi¬ 
tory, Vide Capnorchis 
Furz, 'firfe Genifta' 


C l Ale . 

T Galcga 
Galcopfis 
Galleries 
Gallium 
Gardens 

Garlick, vide Allium 
'VVild Garlick, vide Moly 
Gatten-tree, vide Cornus 
Geldcr Rofe, vide Opulus 
Generation of Plants' 

Genifta Juncca 
Genifta iipinofa 
Gentian, vide Gentiana. 
Gcntiandla, vide Gcntiafia 
Geranium 
Germander, vide Chamsedrys- 
Watcr Germander, vide Scot- 
dium 

Tree Germander, vide Teu- 
crium 
Geura 

Gilder Role, vide Opulus 
Gill-go-by-the-ground, vide 
' Chamxclema 


Goofe-foot, vide Chenopodi- 
um 

Goofe-grafs, vide sparine 
Gooleberry^ vide GrofTularia 
Gofiipium, vide Xylon 
Gors, vide Genifta Spinofa 
Gourd, vide Cucurbita 
Bitter Gourd,, vide Colloquln- 
tida ‘ 

Grafting 

Oily Grain, vide Sefamum 
Granadilfa 
Grape, vide Vitis 
Grape Hyacinth, vide Mu£ 
cari 

Grape-flower, vide Mulcari 
Grafs Vetch, vide Niflolja 
Vipers-Grafi, . vide gcorzo- 
nera 1 
Gravel . 

Gravity 

Greenhoufe 

Gromil ? vide Litnofper- 
Gromwell S mum 
Groffularia 

Ground Ivy, vide Chanuecle- 
roa . ..• ... 

Ground Pine, vide Chamse- 
pytis , 

Groundfei, vide Senccio . 
Guajacana , 

Guaiacum 
Guava , 

Guidonia ' , 

Qum Succory, vide Chon- 
drilla 


Heliotropiom 

Hellebore, vide Hellcborus 
Baftard Hellebore, vide Hel- 
leborus 

\Vhite Hellebore, vide Yera- 
trum 

HeUebopus 

Hellebprus Albus, vide Vera- 
trum 

Helmet Flower, vide Caffida 
Hemerocallis, vide Lilium 
Hemlock, vide Cicuta 
Baftard Hemlock, vide Cicu-r 
taria 

Hemp, vide Cannabis 
Hemp Agrimony f vide Bidens 
Henbane, vide Hyolcyamus 
Hepatica 

Hepatorium, vide Eupatori- 
. urn 

Hcptaphyllum 

Herba Gerardi, vide Angelica 
fylveftris minor 
Herbalift 
Herbarift 
Herba Paris ‘ 

Herbiferous 

Herbivorous 

Hcrbofc 

Herbofity 

Herbuient 

Hercules All-heal, vide Pafti- 
. naca 
Hermann ia 

Hermodaflilus, vide Colchi- 
cuirt 

Hemiaria 


Gilliflower, vide Caryophyllus 
Stock-gilliflower, vide Leu- 
coium 

Queen’s Gilliflower, vide He£ ‘ 
peris 

Ginger, vide 2.inziber 
Gingidium, vide Vifnaga 
Glade 
Gladiolus 

Water Gladiole, vide Buto- 
mus 

Glaftenbufy Thorn, vide Mef- 
pilus 

Glandiferous Trees 1 
Glandulous Roots 1 
Gians . 

Glafi-woft, vide Kali 
Glaucium J . - , 

Globe-flowg*, vide Helleboror 
ranunculus > aljo Cyarius 
Globe-thiftle, vide Echinopus 
Glycyrrhiza .... ■ _ 

Gnaphalium 
Goats-Rue, vide Galega- 
Goats-Beard, vide ‘Tragopo- 
gon 

Goats-Thorn, vide Traga- 
cantha 

Goldelocks, vide Coma aurea 
Golden-Rod, vide Virga au- 
J rea 

* * 


H 

H yEmanthus 

Halicacabum, vide Al- 
kekengi 

Halicacabus Percgrina, vide 
Corindum 

Halimus, vide Atriplex 
Hard-beam, vide Carpinus 
Harmala 

Hair-bells, vide Hyacinthus 
11 arcs-ear, vide Bupleurum 
Harts-horn, vide Coronopus 
Harts-tongue, vide Lingua 
Cervina : 

Hawk-weed, vide Hieracium 
Hedypnois ... ■ 

Hawthorn, vide - Mefpilus 
Hazel, vide Cory I us . 

Heath, vide Erica . 
Black-berried Heath, vide 
Empetrum 

S edera i 

edera terreftris, _ vide Cha* < 
.maeciffus . . , 

Hedges , 

Hedge Muftard, vide Eiyfi-' 
mum • . 

Hedypnois t 
Hedy fa rum 

Helianthemuiri , 


Hefperis 

Hickery, vide Juglans 
Hieracium 

Hig-taper 7 vide Verbal 
High-taper j cum 

Hills 

Hippocaftanum 
Hippolapathum, vide Lapa- 
thum 

Hippofelinum, vide Smytui.-* 
um 

Hirundaria, vide Alclepias. 
Hogs Fennel,' vide Fcuceda- 
num 

Ho How-root, vide Fumaria 
Hollyhocks, vide Malva Ro- 
fea 

Holly-tree, vide Aquifolium 
Knee Holly, vide Rolens 
Homogeneal 

Honey-fuckle, vide Caprifo- 
lium 

Upright Honeyfuckle, vide 
Chamacccrafus 

Trumpet Honeyfuckle, vide 
Per icly menu m 

French Honeyfuckle, vide He- 
dyfarum 

Honey wort, vide Cerinthe 
Honey-flower, vide Melian- 
thus 

Honefty, vide Lunaria 

Hops, 
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Hops, vide Lapulus Jerufilem Sage, vide Phlo- Laburnum, vide Cytifus 

Hordeum mis Labyrinth 

Horizontal Shelters Jefuits Bark-tree, vide Age- Lachryma Jobi 

Horminum ratum La&iferous Plants 


Hornbeam, vide Carpinus 

Horned-poppy, , v«ieGlauciuro 

Horfe-chemut, vide Hippo- 
caftanum 

Flowering Horfe-chefiiut, vide 
Pavia 

Horfe-dung 

Horfe-mint, vide Mentaftrum 

Horle-radifh, vide Chodearia 

Horfetail, vide Equiietum 

Horehound 

Water Horehound, vide Ly- 
copus 

Bale Horehound, vide Sta- 
chys 

Baftard Horehound, vide Mar- 
rubiaftrum 

Stinking Horehound, vide Bal- 
lote 

Hofe-in-hole, vide Primula 
veris 

Horns and Hedge-hog, vide 
Medica 


Jet d’Eau 
Ilex 

L’lmmortal, vide Amaran- 
thoides 

Indian Wheat, vide Mayz 
Indigo Plant, vide Anil 
Intybus 

Job’s Tears, vide Lachryma 
Jobi 

St. John’s Bread, vide Sili- 
qua 

Sweet John, vide Caryophyl* 
lus Barbatus 

St. John s-wort, vide Hyperi¬ 
cum 

Jonquil, vide Narciffus 
Iris 

IrisBulbola, 7 vide Xiphi- 
Iris Perfica, j um 
Iris Uvaria, vide Aloe Afri- 
cana, &c. 

Iron-wort, vide Sideritis 
Ifitis 


La&uca 

Laduca Agnini, vide Vale* 
rianella 

Ladies Bed Straw, vide Gal* 
lium 

Lady’s Smock, vide Carda- 
mine 

Lady’s Slipper, vide Hellebo* 
rine 

Lagopus, vide Trifblium 

Lake-weed, vide PerCcaria 

Laminated 

Lamium 

Lamplana 

Lanigerous 

Lanuginous 

Lapathum 

Larch-tree, vide Larix 
Larix 

Larklpur, vide Delphinium 
Laftr-wort, vide Laicrpitium 
Lathyrus 
Latifolious 


Hot-beds 

Houghing or Hoeing 
Hounds-tongue, vide Cyno* 
gloflum 

Houfleek, vide Sedum 
Humble Plant, vide Mimofi 
Hyacinth, vide Hyacinchus 
Hyacinthus Tuberofus 
Grape Hyacinth, vide Mu£ 
cari 

Hydrocotyle 

Hydrolapathum, vide Lapa- 
thum 

Hydropiper 

Hydroftaticks 

Hygrometer 

Hyolcyaraus 

Hypericum 

Hypericum Frutex, vide Spi- 
rea 

Hypophyllofpermous 
Hylfop, vide Hyflopus 


I 

J Acea 

Jacinth, vide Hyacinth 
Jack-by-the-Hedge, vide AI- 
liaria 


Judaica Arbor, vide Silaqua- 
ftrum 

Judas-tree, vide Siliquaftrum 
Jujube, vide Ziziphus 
Julianus, vide Hdperis 
July-flower, vide Caryophyl- 
lus 
June 

uniper, vide Juniperus 
upiter’s Beard, vide Barba 
Jo vis 

Ivy-tree, vide Hedera 
Ground-Ivy, vide Chanuedc- 
ma 


K 

Tf Ali 
JV Ketmia 

Kidney-Beans, vide Phaleolus 
Kidney-Bean-tree, vide Pha- 
fcoloides 

Kidney-wort, vide Geum 
KingVfpear, vide Afphode- 
lus 

Knapweed, vide Jacea 
Knee Holly, t/ifRuicus 
Knot-berries, vide Chamac- 
mortts 


Lavatera 

Lavender, vide Lavendula 
Sea Lavender, vide Limonium 
Lavender Cotton, vide Sanro- 
lina 

French Lavender, vide Sttr- 
chas 

Laureola, vide Tfaymdea 
Laureocerafiu 
Laurel, vide Laurus 
Alexandrian Laurel, vide Ruf- 
cus 

Dwarf Laurel, vide Thyme- 
lea 

Laurel Bay, vide Lauroce- 
rafus 
Laurus 

Lauruftinus, vide Tinus 

Lawn 

Layers 

Laying of Trees 
Lead-wort, vide Plumbago 
Leaves 

Leeks, vide Porrum 

Legumes 

Leguminous 

Lemon-tree, vide Limon 
Lens 

Lens Paluftris 
Lentilcus 


Jacobaca Knot-graft, vide Ccntinodium 

Jacob’s Ladder, vide Polemo* Polygonum 
nium 
Jalapa 

January L 

Jaftnin, vide Jafminum 

Perfian Jafinin, vide Lilac 

Scarlet Jalinin, vide Bigno- T Abiate Flowers 

nia ( I i Lablab, vide Phafeolus 

Iberis, vide Lepidium Labrum Veneris, vide Dip- 

Ibifcus, vide Althaea lacus 

Ice Labrufca, vide Vitis 

10 B 


Leontopetalon 

Leontopodium, vide Flan* 
tago 

Leonurus 

Leopards-bane, vide Doroni* 
cum 

Lettuce, vide La (fine a 
Lambs Lettuce, vide Valeri- 
anella 
Leucoium 
Level 
Levity 

Light 
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light 

lignum Vrt£, vide Guaja* 
cum 

Ligufticum 
liguftrum 
lily, vide Lilium 
Lilio Afphodelus, vide At 
phodel, or Day Lily 
Lilid Fritillaria, vide Fritil- 
laria 

Lily Daffodil, vide Lilio Nar- 
ciffiis 

May Lily, vide Lilium Con- 
vallium 

Lilium Perficum, vide Fritil¬ 
laria 

Lilium Superbum, vide Me- 
thonica 

Water Lily, vide Nymphaea 

Lime-tree, vide Tilia 

Limon 

Limonium 

Linaria 

Lingua Cervina 
Linum 

Linum Umbilicatum , vide. 
Ompfialodes 

Lion’s-foot, vide Leontopo- 
dium 

Candy Lion’s-foot, vide Ca- 
tanance 

Liquid Amber, vide Sty rax 
Liquorice, vide Glycyrrhiza 
Liquorice Vetch, vide Abrus 
Lithofpermum 

Live-ever, vide Anacample- 
ros 

Noble Liver-wort, vide He- 
patica 
Loam 

l.obus Echinatus 
Locker Goulons, vide Helle- 
boro Ranunculus 
Loculaments 
Lonchitis 

Longitudinal Veffels 
London Pride, vide Geum 
Lopping 

Loie-ftrire, vide Cnamsene- 
rion 

Spiked Lofeftrife, vide Sali- 
caria 

Lote-tree, vide Celtis 
Baftard Lote-tree, vide Gua- 
jacana 

Love-apple, vide Lycoperfi- 
con 

True Love, vide Herba Pa¬ 
ris 

Lovage, vide Ligufticum 
La Lucern, vide Medica 
Lunaria 

Lung-wort, vide Pulmonaria 
Cows Lung-wort, vide Ver- 
bafcum 

Lupine, vide Lupinus 

Lupulus 

Luteola 

Lychnidea 


Lychnis 

Lycoperficon 

Lycopus 

Lyfimachia Galericulata, vide 
Caflida 

Lyfimachia non Pappofa, vide 
Onagra 

Lyfimachia Siliquola, vide 
Chamxnerion 


M 


M Acaleb 

Madder, vide Rubia 
Tin&orum 

Mad-apple, vide Melongena 
Mahaleb, vide Ccrafus 
Maiden-hair, vide Adian- 
thum 

White Maiden-hair, vide Ru- 
ta Muraria 
Majorana 

Malabar Nut, vide Adhatoda 
Mala TEchiopica, vide Lyco¬ 
perficon 

Alala Armeniaca, vide Arme- 
niaca 

Mala Cotonca, vide Cydonia 
Mala Infana, vide Melon¬ 
gena 

Malacoides 

Male Ballam-apple, vide Mo- 
mordica 

Mallow, vide Malva 
Mallow-tree, vide Althxa 
Marfh-mallovv, vide Althsea 
Jews Mallow, vide Corcho- 
rus 

Role-mallow, vide Malva Ro- 
fea 

Malpighia 
Malt Duff 
Malva 

Malva Arborea, vide Althaea 
Malus 

Malus Armeniaca, vide Ar- 
meniaca 

Malus Aurantia, vide Auran- 
tia 

Malus Limonia, vide Liroo- 
nia 

Malus Medica, vide Citreum 
Malus PerGsa, vide Perfica 
Mandrake, vide Mandragora 
Lady’s Mantle, vide AJchi- 
milla 

Maple, vide Acer 
Maracock, vide Granadilla 
March 

Marjoram, vide Marjorana 
Baftard Marjoram, vide Ori¬ 
ganum 
Marie 

Marrubiaftrum 

Marrubium 

Marrubium Nigrum, vide Bal- 
lote 


Marlh Elder, vide Opulus 
Martagon, vide Lilium 
Marvel of Peru, vide Jalapa 
Marum 

Marum Vulgare, vide Mafti- 
china 

Marygold, vide Caltha. 
African Marygold, vide Ta- 
getes 

Corn Marygold, vide Chry- 
fanthemum 

French Marygold, vide Ta- 
getes 

Fig Marygold, vide Ficoides 
Marfli Marygold, vide Popu-^ 
lago 

Mafter-wort, vide Imperato 
rla, aifo Aftrantia 
Maffick, vide Marum 
Maffick Thyme, vide Maffi- 
china 

Maffick-tree, vide Lentilcus, 
alfa Molle 
Maffichina 
Matricaria 
Matted Roots 
Maudlin, vide Ageratum 
May 

May-weed, vide Chamseme- 
lum foetidum 
Mayz 

Meadow Rue, vide Thafic- 
trum 

Meadow Saffron, vide Colcht- 
cum 

Mealy-trec, vide Viburnum 
Medica 

Medick, vide Medica 
Medick Vetchling, vide Ono- 
brychis 

Medica Cochleata 
Medicago 

Medlar, vide Melpilus 
Melancholy Thiftle, vide Cir- 
fium 

Melampyrum 

Meliamhus 

Melilot, vide Melilotus 
Melifla 

Mel ilia Turcica, vide Molda* 
vica 
Melo 

Melocaflus 

Melo Carduus, vide Mek>- 
cadus 

Musb^Melon, l vide Me, ° 
Melon Thiffle, vide Melo- 
cadus 
Melongena 
Melopepo 
Melonry 
Mentha 

Mentha Cataria, vide Cau¬ 
da 

Spik’d-mint, Spear-mint, Pep¬ 
per-mint, Water-mint, O- 
range-minr, vide Mentha 
Menyanthes 

Mercuriali* 
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Mercurialis 

Mercury, vids Mercurialis 

Mefpilus 

Methonica 

Meutrt 

Mezereon 

Microfcopc 

Mildew 

Milfoil, vide Millefolium 
Milium 

Milkwort, vide Polygala 
Millet, vide Milium 
Miltwafle, vide Afplenium 
Mimofa 

Mirabilis Peruviana, vide Ja- 
lapa 

Mifletoc, vide Vifcum 
Mitel la 

Mock Orange, vide Syrlnga 
Mock Privet, vide Phillyrea 
Moldavica 
Molle 

Molucca Balm, vide Molucca 
Moly 

Momordica 

Money- wor t t vide N ummut aria 
Monks Rhubarb, vide Lapa- 
thum 

Moon-wort, vide Lunaria 
Monks-hood, vide Aconitum 
Cxruleum 

Moon Trefoil, vide Medi- 
cago 
Morus 

Mofs, vide Mufcus 
Mother-wort, vide Cardiaca 
Mother of Thyme, vide Ser- 
pilfum 
Mould 

Mountain-heath, vide Saxi- 
fraga 

Moufe-ear, vide Auricula Mu- 
ris, alfo Myofotis 
Mucilage 
Mucilaginous 
Mullein, vide Verbafcum 
Moth Mullein, vide Elattaria 
Mug-wort, vide Artemifia 
Mulberry-tree, vide Morus 
Mulberry-blight, vide Che- 
nopodium 
Mummy 
Mufa 
Mulcari 

Mufoipula, vide Lychnis 
Mufcofe | 

Mufcous L 
Mulcofity 
Mufous 
Mulhrooms 
Muftard, vide Sinapi 
Mithridate Muftard, vide 
ThJafpi 

Baftard Mithridate Muftard, 
vide Thlafpidium 
Tower Muftard, vide Tur- 
ritis 

Myofotis 


Myrrhts 

Myrtle-tree, vide Myrtus 
Myrtus 

Myrtus Brabantica, vide Gate 


N 

X "TApellus, vide Aconitum 
J.\| Narcilfus 
NarcifTo Leucoium 
Nafeberry-trec, vtde Anona 
Nafturtium 

Nafturtium Indicum, vide A- 
criviola 
Natural 

Natural Faculty 
Nature 

Navel-wort, i tide Cotyledon 
Venus Navel-wort, vtde Om- 
phalodes 

Water Navel-wort, vide Hy- 
drocotyle 

Navew, vide Napus 

Nebulole 

Nebulous 

Ne&arine 

Nemoral 

N emorofe 

Nepeta, vide Cataria 
Nerves 

Nettle, vide Urtica 
Nettle-tree, vide Celtis 
Dead-nettle, vide Lamium 
Stinking Dead-nettle, vide 
Galeopfis 

Deadly Nightfhade, vide Bel- 
ladona 

American Nightfhade, vide 
Phytolaca 
Nicotiana 
Nigella 
Nigellaftrum 

Nightfhade, vide Solanum 
Enchanters Nightfhade, vide 
Circxa 

Climbing Night-fhade, vide 
Bafella 

Nil, t tide Anil 

Nipple-wort, vide Lampfana 

Nifolia 

Nitre 

Noli me tangere, vide Balia - 
mina mas 

Non-fuch, vide Lychnis 

None-fo-pretty, vide Geum 

Nofe-bleed, vide Millefolium 

Northern Afpeft 

November 

Nuciferous 

Nummular ia 

Peas Earth-nut, vide Lathy- 
rus 

Nurfery 
Nut, vide Nux 
Phyfick-nut, vide Ricinoides 
Nux Avellana 
Nux Juglans 


Nux Veficaria, vide Staph y- 
lodendron 
Nymphxa 


O 

O Ak, vide Quercus 

Ever-green Oak, vide 
Ilex 

Oak of Jerulalem, vide Che- 
nopodium 

Oak of Cappadocia, vide 
Chenopodium 
Oftober 

Oculus Chrifti, vide Hormi- 
num Sylveftre 
Oenanthe 
Olea 

Oily-grain, vide Sefirruim 
Olive-tree, vide Olea 
Ompha lodes 

One-berry, vide Httba Paris 

Onions, vide Ccpa 

Onobrychis 

Opulus 

Opuntia 

Orach, vide A triplex 
Orange-tree, vide Aurantintn 
Mock Orange-tree, vide Sy- 
ringa 

Orange-mint, vide Mentha 

Orchard 

Orchis 

Origanum 

Organy, vide Origanum 
Ornithogalum 
Ornithopodium 
Orobus 

Orpine, vide Anacampfcros 
Wild Orrach or Orach, vuie 
Chenopodium 

Stinking Orrach, vide Che¬ 
nopodium 
Olier, vide Salix 
Ox-eye, vide Buphthalmum 
Oxyacantha, vide Berber is 
Ox-lips, vide Primula Vcris 
Ox-eye Dai fey, vide Leucar.- 
themum 


P 

P Adus, vide CerafuS 
Pxonia 

Paigles, vide Primula Vcris 

Paliurus 

Palma 

Palm-tree, vide Palma 
Palma Chrifti, vide Ricimis 
Panicle 

Panfies, vide Viola Tricolor 
Papaver 

Papaver Corniculatum, vide 
Glaudum 

Papaver Spinofum, vide Ar- 
gemone 

Papaj a 
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Papaya 

Papaw-tree, vide Papaya 
Papilionaceous 
Pappofc Plants 
Paradile-apple, vide Malus 
Parafitical Plants 
Parietaria 

Parfley, vide Apium 
Ballard Parfley, vide Caucalis 
Pools Parfley, vide Cicuta 
Parterre 

Parfnip, vide Paflinaca 
Prickly-headed Parfnip, vide 
Echinophora 

Palque Flower, vide Pulfa- 
tilla 

Paiflon Flower, vide Grana- 
dilla 

Herb Patience, vide Lapa- 
thum 
Pavia 

Pigeon-Pea, vide Phafeolus in 
Suppt, 

Peach, vide Perflca 
Pear-tree, vide Pyrus 
Peas, vide Pifum 
Pcas-evcrlafting, vide Lathy- 
rus 

Heart-peas, vide Corindum 
Peas Earth-nut, vide Lathy- 
rus 

Pedicle 

Pellitory of the Wall, vide 
Parietaria 

Double Pellitory, vide Ptar- 
mica 
Fennated 

Penny-royal, vide Pulegium 

Pentapetalous 

Pentaphylloides 

Peony, vide Pxonia 

Pepo 

Pepper-mint, vide Mentha 
Water Pepper, vide Perficaria 
Perennial Plants 
Periclymenum 
Periploca 

Periwinkle, vide Pervinca 

Perflca 

Perficaria 

Pervinca 

Petals 

Petafites 

St. Peter’s-wort, vide Afcy- 
rum 

Petrolelinum, vide Apium 
Petty-whin, vide Anonis 
Peucedanum 
Phalangium 

Pheafants-eyc, vide Adonis 

Phaleoloides 

Phaleolus 

Phillyrea, vide Alaternus 
Phlomis 

Phyfick nut, vide Ricinoides 
Phytolacca 

Pile-wort, vide Chelidonia 
Pilofella, vide Hieracium 


Pimpinella 

Pinafter, vide Pinus Sylveftrls. 
Pine-tree, ride Pinus 
Ground Pine, vide Chamse- 
pytis 

Pine-apple, vide Anana 
Pink, vide Caryophyllus 
Indian Pink, vide Caryophyl¬ 
lus Sinenfis 

Pimpillow, vide Opuntia 
Pipe-tree, vide Lilac 
Pudding Pipe-tree, vide £af- 
fla Fiftula 

Pipperidge-tree, vide Berberis 
Pilhamin, vide Guajacana 
Piflachia, vide Tercbinthus 
Pifum 

Pilum Cordatum, vide Corin¬ 
dum 

Plane-tree, vide Platan us 
Planta 

Plantain-tree, vide Mula 
Planting 

Planting Reverie 
Bucks-horn Plantain, vide 
Coronopus 
Platanus 

Plumb-tree, vide Prunus 

Plumbago 

Poinciana 

Virginian Poke i vide Phyto- 
Pork Phyfick i lacca. 
Polemonium 

Poilon-tree, vide Toxicoden¬ 
dron 

Poley, vide Polium 
Folium 

Folianthus, vide Primula Ve- 
ris 

Folygala 

Polygonatpm 

Polypody, vide Poly podium 
Pomegranate, vide Punica 
Pomum Adami, vide Auran- 
tium 

Fopulago 

Poplar-tree, vide Populus 
Spatling Poppy, vide Lych¬ 
nis 

Poppy, vide Fapaver 
Homed Poppy, vide Glau- 
cium 

Prickly Poppy, vide Arge- 
monc 
Populus 
Porrum 
Fortulaca 

Potatoes, vide Solanum 

None-fb-pretty, vide Geum 

Primrofe, vide Primula Veris 

Primrofe-tree, vide Onagra 

Privet, vide Liguftrura 

Pruning of Trees 

Prunus 

Pleudo-acacia 

Pfeudo-diftamnus 

Ply Ilium 

Ptarmica 


Pulegium 

Pulmonaria 

Pullatilla 

Pumkin ? vide Pepo, Mclo- 

Pumpion S pepo 

Punica 

Purflain, vide Portulaca 
Pyracantha, vide Mefpiluj 
Pyrus 


<1 

/^VUamoclit 

Queen’s Violet, vide 
^ Hefperis 
Quercus 
Quick 

Quick-beam, vide Sorbus Syl- 
veftris 

Quicken-tree, vide Sorbus 
Quince-tree, vide Cydonia 
Quincunx Order 
Quinquefblium 


R 


R Acemiferoua 
Racemus 
Radiated Flowers 
Radicle 

Radifli, vide Raphanus 
Horle Radift), vide Cochlea- 
ria 

Rag-wort, vide Jacobsea j alfo 
Doria ' 

Ragged Robin, vide Lychnis 

Rain 

Rainbow 

Rampions, vide Campanula 
radice efculente 
Ramlons, vide Allium Syl- 
veftre 
Ranunculus 
Rapa 
Raphanus 
Rapuntium 

Rafpberry-bulh, avdeRubus 
Reed, vide Arundo 
Reft-harrow, vide Anonis 
Rhabarbarum Monachonim, 
vide Lapathum 
Rhamnoides 
Rhamnus 

Monks Rhubarb, vide Lapa* 
thum 
Rhus 
Ribes 

Rice, vide Qryza 

Ricinoides 

Ricinus 

Rie, vide Secafe 
Ripening of Fruits 
Rocambole, vide Allium Sa¬ 
tivum 

Rocket, 
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Rocket, ’Vide Eruca 
C orn Rocket, •vide Erncago 
Rocket the Double, vide He* 
fperis 

Rock-rofe, vide Ciftus 
Golden Rod, vide Virga Au- 
rea 
Root 

Hollow Root, vide Fumaria 
Rofa Sinenfis, vide Ketmia 
Sinenfis 

Gelder Role, vide Opulus 
Role-tree, vide Rola. 

Role Root, vide Anacamp- 
leros 

Rofemary, vide Rolmarinus 

Rubia 

Rubus 

Rue, vide Ruta 
Goats Rue, videG alega 
Wall Rue, vide Ruta Mu- 
raria 

Wild Rue, vide Harmala 
Cheefe R unnet, vide Gallium 
Rupture-wort, vide Hernia- 
ria 

Rulcus 

Flowering Rufh, vide Buto- 
mus 
Ruta 

Ruta Canine, vide Scrophu- 
laria 

Ruta Muraria 
Rye, vide Secale. 


S Ablna 

Saffron, vide Crocus 
Meadow Saffron, vide Colchi- 
cum 

Sage, vide SaJvia 
Sage-tree, vide Phlomis 
Jerulalem Sage, vide Phlo- 
mis 

Saint-Foin, vide Onobry- 
chis 

Shrubby wild Sage, vide Scor- 
dium 
Salicaria 
Salix 

Corn-SaUet, vide Yalerlanclla 

Sale 

Salvia 

Salvia Agreftis, vide Scor- 
dium 
Sambucus 

Samphire, vide Crithmom 
Sand 

Sanguis Draconis, vide Palma 

Sanicle, vide Geum 

Sanicula 

Santolina 

Sap 

Saponaria, vide Lychnis 
Sappadilla, vide Anona 
Saflafras-tree, vide Comas 


Satten Flower, vide Lunaria 
Satureia 

Satyr ion, vide Orchis 
Sauce-alone, vide Atliaria 
Savin, vide Sabina 
Savory, vide Satureia 
Saxifraga 

Golden Saxifrage, vide Chry- 
foiplenum 
Scabiofa 

Sciatica Crels, vide Lepidium 

Scilla 

Sclarea 

Scordium 

Scorpioides 

Scorpion Sena, vide Emerus 

Scorzonera 

Scrophularia 

Scrupofe 

Scurvygrafs, vide Cochlearia 
Sea Buckthorn, vide Rham- 
nus 

Sea Pink, vide Statice 
Sea Lavender, vide Limo- 
nium 
Secale 
Sccuridaca 
Sedum 
Seed 

Self-heal, vide BrunelU 
Seminary 

Semi-fiftular Flowers 
Seminal Leaves 
Senecio 
Senna 

Baftard Senna, vide Colutca 
Bladder Senna, vide Colutea 
Scorpion Senna, vide Emerus 
Senlible Plant, vide Mimola 
September 
Septifolious Plants 
Serpillum 

Service-tree, vide Sorbus 
Wild Service-tree, vide Cra¬ 
taegus 
Selamum 

Shepherd’s Purfe > vide Burfa 
Shepherd s Pouch $ Paftoris 
Shepherd’s Teaiel, vide Dip- 
facus 

Sideration 

Siliqua 

Siliquaftrum 

Virginian Silk, vide Periplpca 
Siliquous 

Silver-buih, vide Barba Jovis 

Sinapi 

Sinapiftrum 

Silarum 

Skull-cap, vide Caflida , 
Skirret, vide Silarum 
Lady’s Slipper, vide Hcllebo- 
rine 

Sloe-tree, vide Prunus 
Smallage, vide Apium 
Smilax 
Smymium 

Snail Trefoil, vide Medica 
Cochleata 

10 C 


Snap-tree, vide Adhatoda 
Snap-dragon, vide Antirrhi¬ 
num 

Snake-weed, vide Biftorta 
Sneez- wort, vide Ftarmica 
Snow 

Snow-drop, vide Narciflo- 
Leucoium 

Snow-drop-tree, vide Arbor 
Zeylanica 

Double Soap-wort, vide Lych¬ 
nis 
Soil 

Solanutn 

Frelh-water Soldier, vide A- 
loides 

SoIomonVfeal, vide Polygo- 
natum 
Solflice 
Sonchus 
Sorbus 

Sorrel, vide Acetola 
Southern-wood, vide Abrota- 
num 

Sow-bread, vide Cyclamen 
Sowre-lops, vide Anona 
Sparrow-grals, vide Aipara- 
gus 

Spartium 

Spatling-poppy, vide Lychnis 
Speedwell ,,vide Veronica 
Spider-wort, 'wdcPhalangiutn 
and Ephem^ron 
Spike-mint, , ., . 

Spear-mint, 1 ^Mentha 
Spignel, vide Meum 
Spina Alba, vide Mefpilus 
Spinachia 

Spinage, vide Spinachia 
Spindle-tree, vide Euonymus 
Spleen-wort, vide Afplenium 
Rough Spleen-wort, vide Lon- 
chitic 

Spiraea Frutex 

Spurge, vide Cataputia & Ti- 
thymalus 

Baftard Spurge, vide Tithy- 
maloides 

Spurge Laurel, vide Thymc- 
lsea 

Squalhes, vide Melo-pepo 
Squils, vide Scilla 
Stachys 

Stag’s hom-tree, 'it/deRhus 
Stamina 

Stamineous Flowers 
Staphylodcndron 
Star-wort, vide After 
Star-flower, vide Ornitho^a 
lum 

Yellow Star-wort, vide Afte- 
rifeus 
Statice 
Statues 

Stellate Plants 
Sterility 

Stickadore, vide Stoechas 
Stock-gilly-flower, vide Leu- 
coium 

Stacfcas 
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Sttrchas 

Dwarf Annual Stock, vide 
Hclperis 

Stone-crop, vide Sedum 
Stone-crop-tree, vide Vermi- 
cuhris Frucex 
Stoves 

Stramonium 

Strawberry, vide Fragaria 
Strawberry-tree, vide Arbu¬ 
tus 

Strawberry Spinage, ■wtfcChe- Thlafpi 
nopod io-morus Thlafpidium 

Styrax 
Style 
Subcr 

Subterraneous 
Succory, vide Cichorium 
Gum Succory, vule Chon- 
drilla 

Succulent Plants 


Thali&rum 

Thapfia 

South-Sea Thea, vide Cafline 
Thermometer 
T hi {lie, vide Carduus 
DiftafF-thiftie, vide Cnicus 


True Love, vide Herba Paris 
Trumpet Flower, vide Bigno- 

nia 

Trumpet Honey-fuckle, vide 
Periclymenum 

Tuberofe, vide Hyacinthus 
Toberofos 
Tuberous Roots 
Tubulous Plants 


Sugar Cane, vide Arundo 
Sulphureous 

Sweet Sultan, vide Cyan us 
Sumach, ‘iwtfeRhus 
Venice Sumach, vide Cotinus 
Coriaria 
Summits 
Sun 

Little Sun-flower, vide Heli- 
anthemum 

Sun-flower, vide Corona Solis 
American Sun-flower, vide 
Chryfanthemum Corona 
Solis 

Superficies 

Surface 

Swallow-wort, vide Afclepias 
Sweet-William, vide Caryo- 
phyllus Barbatus 
Sweet-Willow, vide Gale 
Sycamore, vide Acer Majus 
Symphytum 
Syringa 


Blefled-thiftle, vide Cnicus 
Melon-thiflle, vide Meloca&os 
Sow-thillle, vide Son thus 
Globc-thiftle, vide Echinopus Tulip, vide Tulipa 
Torch thiftle, vide Cereus Tulip.tree, vide Tulipifera 

African Tulip, vide Hseman- 
thus 

Thorn -apple, vide Stramoni- Turk’s Cap, vide Lifium flore 
nm ' reflexo 

Glaftenbury-Thorn, vide Me- Turkey Wheat, vide Mayz 
fpilus Turkey Balm, Moldavica 

Haw-1 horn, vide Mefpilus Turnep, vide Rapa 
Egyptian-Thorn, vide Acacia French Turnep, vide Navew 
Chrift’s-Thorn, vide Faliurus Turn foie, vide Heliotropiutn 
Evergreen-Thorn, vide Pyra- Tutfan, vide Androfemum 


cantha 
Thrift, vide Statice 
Thunder 
Thuriferous 
Thuya 

Thyme, vide Thymus 
Thymelsea 

Mother of Thyme, vide Ser- 
pillum 

Hairy wild Thyme, vide Ser- 
pijlum 


Twa-blade, vide Si folium 


V Accaria, vide Lychnis 
Vaccinia, vide Viti* 
Idsa 
Valerian, 


vide Valeriana 


Valeriana 


Lemon Thyme, vide Serpil- Valeriana Gr®ca, vide Pole- 


T 


Agetes 

l a marind-tree, vide Ta¬ 
marind us 


Ium 

Thyme the Marum, vide Ma- 
rum 

Thyme the Maftick, vide Ma- 
ftichina 
Tilia 
Tinus 

Tithymaloides 

Tithymalus 

Toad-flax, vide Linaria 
Tobacco, vide Nicotiana 
Tomentum 

Tower Muftard, vide Turritis 
Toxicodendron 
Tragacantha 
Tragopogon 
Tranlplanting 


Tamarisk-tree, vide Tamarif- Tranlportation of Plants 

Travellers Joy, vide Clema' 


cus 

Tamnus 

Tanacctum 

Tanfey, vide Tanacetnm 
Tanners-bark 

Hig or High-taper, vide Ver- 
bafeum 

Tare, vide Vida 

Tarragon, vide Draco Herba 

Taxus 

Tealcl, vide Dipfacus 
Terebinth us 
TergiLctous Plants 
Terrafles 
T errene 
Terre Hr i a! 

Tctrapetalous 

Teucriuiu 


titts 

Trefoil, vide Tri folium 
Birds-loot Trefoil, vide Lotas 
Shrub Trefoil, vide Doryc- 
nium 

Bean Trefoil, vide Cytifliis 


momum 
Valerianella 
Vaporifcrous 
Vapours 
Variegated 
Vafculiferous Plants 
Vafe 
Vafes 
Vegetable 
Vegetables 
Vegetable Staticks 
Venus Navel-wort 
Veratrum 
Verbafoum 
Verbena 
Verge 
Veronica 

Vervain, vide Verbena 
Vetch, vide Vicia 
Bitter Vetch, vide Orobus 
Horie-fhoe Vetch, vide Fer- 
rum Equinum 

Liquorice Vetch, vide Apios 
Chickling Vetch, vide La- 
thyrus 


Moon Trefoil, vide Medicago Medick Vetchling, vide Ono- 
Snail Trefoil, vide Medica brychis 
Cochleata Crimfon-grafs 


vide 


Chafte-Tree, vide Vitex 
Mealy-Trce, vide Viburnum 
Cork-Tree, vide Suber 
Tree Germander, vide Teu- 
crium 
Tri folium 

Tripetalous Flowers 
Tripolium, vide After 


Vetch, 

Niflolia 
Hatchet Vetch, vide Securi- 
dica 

Viburnum 
Vine, vide Vitis 
Vincctoxicum, vide Afclepias' 
Viola 

Violet, vide Viola 

Queen 
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Queen or Dame’s Violet, vide 
Hefperis 

Lefler bulbous Violet, vide 
Narcilfo Leucoium 
Viorna, vide Clematitis 
Virga Aurca 

Virgin’s Bower, vide Clema¬ 
titis 

Virginian Silk, vide Feriploca 
Virginian Acacia, vide Pfcu- 
do-Acacia 
Vilcum 
Vitex 
V ids 

Vitis Idsea 
Dim us 

Urtica 


W 

W idow-wail, vide Cha- 
maelea 

Wake R.obin, vide Arum 

Walks 

Walls 

Wall-flower, vide Leucoium 
Walnut, vide Juglans 
Water 

Water Calamint, vide Men¬ 
tha 

Water Drop-wort, vide Oe- 
nanthe 


Water Germander, vide Scot- 
dium 

Water Lily, vide Nymphsea 
Water Pepper, vide Perficaria 
Water Horehound, vide Ly- 
copus 

Way-faring Tree, vide Vibur¬ 
num 

Weather 

Dyers Weed, vide Luteola 
Yellow Weed, vide Luteola 
Weld, vide Luteola 
Wheat, vide Triticum 
Cow Wheat, vide Melampy- 
rum 

Indian Wheat, vide Mayz 
Wi idem els 

Willow-tree, vide Salix 
Willow Herb, vide Chams- 
nerion, and alfo Lyfima- 
chia 

Sweet-willow, vide Gale 
Willow-wort, vide Salicaria 
French Willow, vide Chants- 
nerion 

Whin, vide Genifta Spinola 
Petty W hin, vide Anon is 
Sweet-Williams, vide Caryo- 
phyllus Barbatus 
Wind 

Wind-flower, vide Anemone 
Wine 


Wine-Prefs 

Winter Cherry, vide Atke- 
kengi 

Woad, vide I fat Is 
Wolfs Bane, vide Aconitum 
Wood of Life, vide Guaia- 
cum 

Wcod-roof, vide Alperula 
Wormwood, vide Abfinthi- 
urn 


X 


X Eranthemum 
Xiphium 
Xylon 


Y 


'Y'Ucca 


Z 


P~^Inziber 

M.. j Ziziphus 


FINIS. 
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BOOKS printed for C. R1VINGT0N. 

I. ► a (HE Gardeners Kaleudar 3 directing what Works are neceflary to be done every 
9 Month, in the Kitchen, Fruit, and PIcafure Gardens, and in the Conlervatory : 
gj With an Account of the particular Seafons for the Propagation and Ufe of all 
Sorts of Iifoulent Plants and Fruits proper for the Table, and of all Sorts of 
Flowers, Plants, and Trees, that flower in every Month. By Philip Miller, Gardener to 
the Worlhipful Company of Apothecaries at their Botanick Garden at Cbelfea 3 and F/R. S. 
The Second Edition j to which isadded, a Compleat Index. 

II. tournefort's Hifiory of Plants growing about Paris • with their Ufes in Phyfick: And 
a Mechanical Account of the Operation of Medicines. Tranflatcd into Euglijh 3 with many 
Additions; accommodated to the Plants growing in Great Britain . By JohjiMumyn, 
F. R. S. In Two Volumes. 

III. Prxlttttones Pbarmaco-mathicx (3 Medico-pratt icx : Or, Lettures 3 on the Rationale of 
medicines. Containing all that is neceflary for knowing the Virtues of Drugs already dii- 
covcred, or that may hereafter be found out. In which are inferted all Simple and Com¬ 
pound Medicines now in Uie, and their Operations clearly Hated. Read to Pupils, and com¬ 
municated to the Publick for the Ufe of young Pra&itioners. In two Vols. By Edward 
Strother, M. D. of the College of Phyficians. 

N. B. tbefe Leilures are not only -very neeeffhry for the Profeffors in every Branch of 
Pbyfic 3 but they alfo contain a great many curious Remarks , fit for the Improvement of all 
Manner of Arts, fucb as Workers on Metals, Glais, Dying, Husbandry, (3c. 

IV. Materia Medica : Or, a New Defoription of the Virtues and Effetts of all Drugs, or 
Simple Medicines, now in Ufo: Where from their Principles , their Virtues , both Common 
and Specifick 3 are Ihewn, with the Preparations of each ; and Prefcriptions: As alfo judicious 
Remarks are every where interfpers’d. Done from the Latin Original of Dr. Paul Herman , 
late Profeflbr of Botany in Leyden. To which is prefix’d, A General Introduction, containing 
a Mechanical Account of the Operations of all Medicines upon Human Bodies. Alfo 
Critical Obfervations are added to each Simple thro’ the Whole, where-ever it was found 
neceflary. In two Vols. Price ioj. 

V. An Effay on Sicknefs and Health: Wherein are contain’d all neceflary Cautions and 
Dire tt tons for the Regulation of dt[eas’d and healthy Perfons: In which Dr. Cbeyne’s mi (taken 
Opinions in his late Eflay are occalionally taken Notice of! The Second Editioa Price 
S s. 6d. 

VI. Catalcgus , Arborum, Frutitumquc 3 (3c. Or, A Catalogue of (trees and Shrub s 3 both 
Exotick and Domefiick , which are hardy enough to bear the Cold of our Climate in the Open 
Air. Ranged in an Alphabetical Order, according to their molt approved Latin Names, 
With an Index of the Enghfb Names, referring to the Latin. Part I. By a Society of 
Gardeners, 

VII. The Philofophical trail fall ions and Collett ton s 3 to the End of the Year 1720 , abridged, 
and dtfpofed under General Heads. In five Vols. ?yj ohnLowthoup, M. A. and 
F. R. S. and Henry Jones, M. A. and Fellow of Kings College in Cambridge . The 
Fourth Edition. 

o 

VIII. A Compendious and new Method of performing Cbirurgical Operations , fit for young 
Surgeons. To which are added, Short and eafy Directions how to manage the Venereal 
Difcafe. By Edward Dunn, Surgeon, belonging to the African Company. 

IX. A New theory of Phyfick and Difeafes, founded on the Principles of the Newtonian 
Philofophy. By Nicholas Rorinson, M. D. 

X. A treatife upon the Rbeumatifm: With Obfervations upon Caufos that may produce 
it. By John Cheshire, M- D. Price 1 s- 

XI. the Art of Surgery : In which is laid down fuch a general Idea of the fame, as is 
founded upon Reafon, confirm’d by Pra&ice, and Farther illuftrated with many Angular and 
rare Cafes Medieo-Cbirurgical. In Two Volumes. The Second Edition, with large Addi¬ 
tions, By Daniel Turner, M. D. of the College of Phyficians in London. 

XII. Euodia ; Or, A Difcourfe on Caufes and Cures. In Two Parts. The firft contains a 
fhort and eafy Method how to difcover the Caufes of any Difoafe. The Second gives plain 
Inftru&ions how to proceed in the Cure of AH, but more efpecially complicated Difeafes. 
Price $ s. 6 d. 

XIII. The Firft Lc&ure of A Qnirfe of Botanyi being an Introduction to the reft. By 

John Martin, F, R. S. ' 
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